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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company's headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world's chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan: Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is Known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National | 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League's Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowlatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures. after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobart 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 

sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar 


Gujarati 


Satsang 


Hindi 


Bharat 


Hindi Jain 


Bombay 


Surat 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 


Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 


Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 


Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 


Servant of India 


Anglo-Gujaratii 


Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Navijan 


Poona 


Bombay 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Ahmedabad Weekly 


V S Shriniwas 
Shastn 


Hindu, Age 48 2,000 


V S Shrinowas 
Shastn 


Hindu, Age 48 19,003 


Mohandas 
Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 


23,000 


600 


1,500 


400 


600 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following - 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 

e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 

-e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay's government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 
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PARAGRAPHS. 
| Politics and the Public Administration— 
| Afghanistan: The Amir’s visit to India ... tae 1 
Arms Act : Alleged grievances of the people of Bérsi Taluka (Sholépur) i in ee fe | 
respect of the renewal of arms licenses _ ine iis “a 29 Cre os, 
British Rule in India : ae 
Appeal to the people of India to strive for freedom we ee 
Can the British Government ever succeed in disarming the Undians? ... 6 
Customs Preventive Service: Comments on the recent re-organization of the 
— of Bombay - ne pi “ae eee 28 
Honours List : New year’s — ies eee er oe 8&9 - 
India in Parliament : Mr. Morley’s reply to aquestion in Parliament ge the 
expansion of Legislative Councils in India oes oe ma 8 
Indian National Congress : 
Alleged inconsistencies in Mr. Dadabhai Navroji’s political views we §«=6s.-—so 
Comments on the proceedings of the Calcutta Congress... we L416 
Comments on the Zimes’ attack on Mr. Dadabhai’s presidential address... 22 
Discomfiture of the Extremist party in the Congress at Calcutta oon «= 
Is it wise for the — to outline ideals of self-government for India? ..., 25 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji’s presidential address before the Calcutta Congress, 17—21 
Industrial Conference : Proceedings of the — at Calcutta nee ooo 264597 
Industrial Exhibition : Lord Minto’s speech at the opening of the Calcutta—. 10—13 
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India Council eee ooo f 3 & 4, 
Sind: Alleged over-working of clerks in the Collector’ s Kacheri and ‘the 
Treasury Office at Hyderabad (—) w. bes i eco «= 80 
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Appeal to Government for giving increased financial assistance to the 
Karachi Grammar School and the Sind Madressah ove we «= 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1907.) 


No, Name of Publication. _ Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


a 
eee 


| ENGLISH. 


poneee East Indian...) Bombay... Weekly .. J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... Daily... Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 
Deccan Herald. 
East and West... sl Bombay... : Monthly ee Behrém}i Merwanji Malabari, J ae ag H Pd4rsi : 53. 


Indian Social Reformer ... Weekly ... “aa Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 
7 man); 39. : 
Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. Do. see Behramji Merw&4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 
India and Champion. | 53, 
Indian Textile Journal ses coe} Monthly John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 ay ve 


| Karéchi Chronicle Kardchi.. — «| Weekly ... Chainréi Bakasréi Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
Kéthidwdr Times Rajkot ... | Daily ... Mayji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 sai 


Mahriatta ... Poona ... Weekly ... Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
. Hindu (Chitpaéwan Br&hman) ; 32, 


~ 


Je) eo sIJ oo on ke 3s 


| Men and Women of India.| Bombay .., Monthly Sordbji Mancherji Batnagar; Parsi; 40 


Muslim Herald ... Do. Daily ... ‘Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
Oriental Review ... Weekly oe. Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 


Parsi ) Jeh#ngir Sorebji Taleyarkhan; Parsi; 30 ,.. 


Patriot Bhégubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 


Phoenix «+ 4. +e | Karachi... Bi-weekly Jéffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 


Poona Observer and Civil, Poona... Daily .  —«e-| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... oes 
and Military Gazette. | 
Railway Times ... Bombay..,. Weekly .,. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 


Sind Gazette eee | Karéchi eee Bi-weekly Mrs. J. E. Tate ; Enropean ; 42 coe ee 


Sind Journal coe Hyderabad Weekly ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 


Sind Times ae Karachi... Bi-weekly Khaénchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; $9 


ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
A'rya Prakash ov Bombay oes Weekly ... — a Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
Coronation Advertiser Ahmedabad Do. Narotamd4s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
Deshi Mitra Surat .. Do. Maganlal Keikébbai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... | 


Gujarati ... Ichhéram Surajra€m Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 
Gujarat Mitra Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 47 ce 


Gujarati Punch Ahmedabad Somal4l Mangaldds Sh4h; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Hindi Punch Bombay | Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 _.. 
Hind Swardjy , Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 
| Jém-e-Jamshed ) | Daily — +e Pirorthak Jobinvir Marsbén ; Parsi; 30 

| Raiseri-Hind Weekly ... Framji CAwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 67... 
Kiéthidwar Newser. Dow eve Jamshedji Frémji; Pargi ; 42 ... - ‘ial 
Kthidwér Times. Bi-weekly | poner Jayashankar; Hindu (N agar Brahe 
Weekly ... | Jethalél1 Umedrdim; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh- 


: man) ; 39. 
Do. « Palonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55 ... wed 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1907.) 


No, Name of Publication. _ Where Published, 


1 een — 


| ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian... Bombay... Weekly ... J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 - 
Daily Telegraph and! Poona... Daily... Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 


Deccan Herald. 
East and West ... .oo| Bombay.ee | Monthly... Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 53. 


Indian Social Reformer ».. Weekly ... oe erated Hindu (Madrdsi Br&h- 
| man); 39. : 
Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. Do. cee Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi, 
India and Champion. , 53, 
Indian Textile Journal .. ves Monthly John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 


| Karachi Chronicle »».| Karachi. — «+-| Weekly ... Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 
K4thidwar Times Rajkot ... | Daily Mayji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 


Mabhraitta ... Poona ... Weekly... Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32, 


o oOo ns OO Oo Se BH SH 


Men and Women of India.| Bombay .., Monthly Sordbji Mancherji Batnagar ; Parsi; 40 ‘es 
Muslim Herald .. Daily... Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Anir; 
Muhammadan ; 32. 

Oriental Review : Weekly ... Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 


Parsi ) Jeh#ngir Sor#bji Taleyarkhin; Parsi; 80... 


Patriot Bhégubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu! 
(Jain); 33. 


Phoenix .- 4... «| Karachi... Bi-weekly J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 


Poona Observer and Civil, Poona... Daily wx -| Kawasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... ees 
and Military Gazette. | 
Railway Times ... Bombay..,. Weekly ... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 


Sind Gazette | Kardchi ... Bi-weekly Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 ne nse 
Sind Journal ove Hyderabad Weekly ... Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 


Sind. Times sea past MEMES ccs Bi-weekly Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 _ ... 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
A’rya Prakash oe Bombay oe Weekly ... see > pean Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
Coronation Advertiser Ahmedabad Do. | omer Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
Deshi Mitra o0e Surat .. Maganlél Kik&bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... | 


Gujarati ... Ichhér4am Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 
Gujara4t Mitra Hormasji Jamshedji ; Pfrsi ; 47 oc a 


Gujarati Punch Ahmedabad eee! Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Hindi Punch Bombay | Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 46 a 
Hind Swardjy | Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 
| Jém-e-Jamshed w- 1 Daily — 0 | Plrozshah Jehhavir Marabén ; Parsi; 30 
Kaiser-i-Hind ... Weekly ... Frémji Ciwasji Mehta; Parsi; 67... 
Kéthidwée Newser. Dow eve Jamshedji Fraémji; Parsi ; 42 ... a ar 
Kithidwér Times | Bi-weekly | Manshankar Jayashankar; Hindu (N agar Brahe 
Weekly ... | Jethal4l Umedrim; Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 


man) ; 39. 
Do. ee Palonji Barjorji Des&i ; Parsi; 55 Te eee 


alae, tel Wy Rig 


* 


Eee 
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<a 


Baroda ww. | Weekly ... Ménekl&l Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
Surat... Do. Umedr&im Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Poona coe Monthly... Bhiskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian ; 


i 

BR’. ve ‘Weekly ... W4man Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Bombay... Rev. Mr. J. H. Abbott... ie 


Poona ... Hari Né&riyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman); 39. 
Do. Do. Do. eee 


Indu Prakdésh | Bombay... Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar Sfvidéram Yande; 

: , Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Native Opinion Vinfyak B&élkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 

| wan Bréhman); 36. 

Samarth ... Kolhfpur Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman) ; 37. 

Sardeshi Vijaya ... SévantvAdi Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

: Bréhman) ; 32. 

Shri Saydji Vijay* Bombay... — Sdvlérfm Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 

Shri: Shahu tel Sdtdra re cae oy Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 

| : man) ; 22. 

Subodh Patrika ... Bombiy ... — Govind Vaidys; Hindu (Sondr) ; 

Sudhdrak ... © Poona .., Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

p&awan Brahman) ; 39. 


eter » -. 


o 


@eres 


. \ 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-J.usiténo Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


ANGLO-SInpDI. 


Al-Haq Hyderabad| Weekly .., Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin ; 80 ; and Abdul 


(Sind), Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat Do. Bi- weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; $4 


MusAfir Do. Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Sindhi ooo| Sukkur « Do. Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 83 


En@_isoH, Mara’THI aND 
GusaRa’TI. 


Baroda Vateal ... Weekly ... Rémji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 .. 


Hind Vijay’ D&hy4bhéi Karsandés Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 


Bania) ; 39. 
| Enetien, Marita anp 
KANARESE. 


Karnftak Patri ... Dharwar... Weekly... _ Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Br&bman) ; 22. 
Karnétak Vaibhav w»| Bijdpur ... Do. Annaji emo Jorépur; Hindu (Deshastha 


Vaishnay réhman) ; 44, 


Encrisn, Portucurss | 
anD CONnCANIM. 

Alu . Bombay... Weekly. ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 

O Bombaense _... Do. A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


GuzyazATt. 


(Memon); 41. 
Abbbér-e-Soudiger...| Do... vee NénGbb4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi; 68“, 


Arejiir  «. d | Wookly «+ Mahfshankar Déjibhai ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 86, 


a ede .| Krishnaréo © Mangeshr&o br 
Mahils = (S#raswat Bréhman) ; 28. Fetus Hints 


Akhbér-e-Islém ... Daily K&zi Ismfil K&zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan f 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. 


Edition, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Gurara'TI—continued, 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitré _... 
Broach Samfchér... 
Din Mani ... 
Dny#nottejak 
Evening J&me 
Gujarat... 
Hitechchhu  —s_ ows 
Indian Advertiser 
Islam Gazette — owe | 
Jdm-e-Jah@#nooma 
Jivadaya ... 
Kaira Times ves 
Kaira Vartamén ... 
Kathiiwar Samachar 
Khedut «+. 
Loka Mitra ss 
Mahi Kantha Gazette 
Mokhbir-i-Islim ... 
Navséri Patrika .. 
Navadri Prak4sh ... 
Praja Mitr& 


Praja Pokar coe 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


+ 


Sanj Vartaman 


Satya Vakta 


Sind Vartaman 
Surat Akhbar 
Vande Mataram 


Pandit 
of | Sharman Saméchir 


96 |Shri Dnyénsigar Samé. 
chare 


97 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


char. 


con 1897—2 


Bombay... 


Broach ... 


Ahmedabad 
| Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 


: Ahmedabad 


Do. ons 


Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 


; Bombay eee 


Surat eee 


.| Nadiad (Kaira) 


Kaira... 
eee 
Bhavnagar 
Bombay ... 
Sidra... 
Bombay 
Navsari ... 
Do. ove 


Karachi... 


Surat 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Do. 


Kar4chi ... 


Surat: ccc 


| Bombay 


Poona eee 


Bombay ... 


| Daily ... 


Weekly ... 


Published 


six 


times a month. 


Daily coe 
Published 


@ month. 


Weekly ... 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly eo 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
Do. ... 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Daily ves 


| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly we. | 
Do. 
Monthly eee 


Weekly ..- 


thrice 


| | 

Kaikhoern Manekji Minocheher-Howji, B.A.; 
P&rsi ; 37. , 

‘Trikamlél —— Thikor; Hindu (Brahma| 
Kshatriya) ; 

Ardeshir IB GAndhi; Pfrsi; 51 ... eee 


Nath&l4él Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyasthal 
Bania) ; 27. 

Chhot4lé! Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 

Pirozshah Jehengir Marzbin; Parsi; 30 

Chandul4l Nandlél ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 


Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ss 


| Hir4l4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


26. 

Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Ratanshaw Frdmji Acha@ria; P4rsi; 31 ove 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrdém; Hindu  (Audich 
Bréhman); 37. 

Anopsi Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). | 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 __... 


Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 44. 

Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 37. 


:| Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman); 46. 
Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati ; ; Khojya (Sunni) ; 38. 


Harivaltabhdix Pranvallabhd4s Parekh ; Hindu 


(Bania) ; 32. 
Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... vee 


Narbhayshankar Japjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ae 


Nagindés Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bamia); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38, 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 
Bania); 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... wis 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than¢walla; Hindu 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


» 


Govindrao Gangdrém Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 
yari) ; 44. 


Shambhun&th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. 


Janakprase#d et ; Hindu (K&nyaknbja 
Bréhman) ; 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali 
Brahman) ; 46. | 


> 


| Sbankrape  Gudi -Basrimarad; Hindu| 180 


e | Wiese 339. | 3 tae . ¥ 

oo-| CL) Shiv Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 810 oe es 

: (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. ‘ : m | foe Me 
: | Na (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; : ( 
oe = ow} §=— Doo, vo] DO. one ..| Gururéo Ra&gtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 800 


Pee ee. | | (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 


ware A Dek | Doe se | .,.) Kamal4shankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 120 | 7 
4 héda Brahman); 43. : : 4 
oss} Gadag = (Dhar-| Do. .., eo:} Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja mS 
war.) Bra@hman); 43. 


Théna .., «..| Weekly... _...| Dhondo Kshin&th Phadke ; Hind (Chitpdwan| 515. 
;, Bréhman); 24, | | 
Dhulia ... ‘i Do. ee w-| Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
; | Brahman); 20. | 

oct neti | tA iri o-| Do. oe — ,..| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 


oe ee ee | Do» ws sve] Datto Méruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 
eos os ...< De. ese  ee-| Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,300 | 


month. Hindu (Karh&ada Bréhman) ;. 30. 
108 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... ooo} Wi (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... “ "Balen Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan/| 300-400 
| : rahman); 27 es 
109 | Belgaum Samfchér .. | Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... oe. “— Bhik4ji Simant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
i | | 42... 
Cae 110 | Brahmodays ie ...) Mah&d (Koldba) .| Do. ... .».| Narayan Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Poe ae : Brahman) ; 48. 


2. 
~~ 
— 
h— 


| Chandrak nt eee .».| Ohikodi (Ge Da. om ..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 


ue Ne ‘4 : gaui). pawen Bréhman) ; 4l. 
Pies | 112 | Chandroday% ‘ine «| Chiplun (Ratni-;| Do. .., ...| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| $900 
ae | giri).. Brahman); 42. 


118 | Chikiteak ... ae | Belgaum ye eee ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
7 | man); 40;and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 

“ Hindu aes, vse Br4hman). 

114 | Deen Mitra ... »».| Bombay “at - ta ee.| SadAshivy ishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindu 1,000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 32. : 


Me, 115 | Deshakélavartamén __ ...| Erandol (Khin-| Do. ... .. | Mabadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). Prdhman) ; 34. 
A 116 | Dharma ... ..  ..| W&i (Sat#ra) ...| Do. ... ooo} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
ae | | Bréhman) ; 48, 


. 117 | Dharwér Vritt ... — «.| Dharwar | Do ...  ..|8S.H.Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brihman) ; $2. 600 
118'| Dinbandhu = ww Bombay. =—...|, Do. «4, one Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 


a i es Vichas Vithal Mantri; Hindu(Shrasvat Bréh-| 950 
| | . man); ; | 
pO Pe iii - ie e.| Krishn4ji Késhin&th Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 1,700 
Le: | ——— wd 
2a 181°} Hindu Viteyé... ...| Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr@o Balkrishna Réngnekdér; Hindu 
i: yey giri.) ( 6 (Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; 38. 7 
aS 122 | Hunnarottejak | Ndsik ooo] Weekly ... ove sf or eo con Pange; Hindu (Deshastha| 250 
; man) 5; . 
123 | Jagadédarsh 4  ..  ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do. ..  ..| Kashinath Bahirév Limaye; Hindu (Uhit-| 280 °° 


| péwan Brahman) ; 53. | 
124 | Jagadhitechchhu... ...} Poona ... ...) Do. ... — ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,600 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
125 | Sagatenméichir ... ..| Thana... ...) Do. we ew. gral ew Raje; Hindu (Kéyasthal 500 
TadDou) 5 ° y 
‘496 | Kél vee 08 gee] POOMR vce cee], «Do, cee ~— vs Shivrdm Mahédev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hind 
oe | (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 40. sing Wiha ~ 
137 


f 4 . i o ...| Sholpur 2. ee -.| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Beeb Kalpa , Race ow 47, } jas 
Vee K k soe " ee Pp ces o Do. eee eee ari drdyan A ; Hi du Chit 
as 128 nee oona | Brébmnan) > 39. pte nda (Chitpawan} 4,000 
a i age |: Kokil ... ...|Bombay... _.. | Monthly | Krishnaji Naéréyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4dal -2.000 
| 180 | Keral, Brahman) ; 51. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B; Hi 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. indu| 18,000 


481 | Khéndosh Vaibhav ...| Dhulia | Dor we ww Yadav Bélkrishna Babelkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 
ae S| a réhman) ; 10, — 
Kumtha Vritt — ee ie — (Ka@na-| Do. ... eee — — Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 250° se 
oo ra). © wa 3 “ | a ‘ 
498 | Loke Banchu ... —s+e| Téegaon (Satéra)) Do. .. eo Bhikdéji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 900 | 
: in Si . : | man); age 35, 


3 aie ‘ 130 | Kesari eee tee ee. Poona eee ee Weekly ees es 
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Maritai—continued. 


| Lokamat Lee i 


Lokaseva ++ 
Madhuker weet 
Mahérashtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


) 


| Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nagar Samfchér... 
| Nasik Vritt 
Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitr& 
Parikshak ace 
Poona Vaibhav 
Prabhat 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 
a aaeere 
Réghav Bhashan... 
R4shtramukh 
Satya Mitr’ 

| Satys Shodhak ... 


| Sholdpur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant 
Figur... ws 
Vidya Vilas 
Vihtri cc tes 


Vishvavritt 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittaser ewe 
Vritta Sudha 


Vydpéri eee vee 
Vydpér Sam&char .. 


Warkari 


oe 


| Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari 


Vengurla (Ratné- 
giri),- 
a 
Dien es 
Satdra 10. on 


/ Wai (Gatara) .. 


Bombey... we 
a 
Ahmednagar .,. 
ee ee 
Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharpur (Sho- 
lgpur), 
Belgaum - oe 
Poona ... b00 
Dhulia vos 
Jalgaon (Khéan- 
desh),. 
Satara 0 oe 
Islam pur (Satara). 
Yeola (N4sik) 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 
M4legaon ( Nasik). 
Ratnagiri “us 
Bombay ... nee 
Sholipur ‘ai 
Do. oe ss 
Karad (Satara)... 


Dhamni (Sat#ra) . 
Kolhapur oe 


Bombay. on 
Satara eve ee 
Kolhapur eee 
Bombay eee eee 
Wai (Satara) woe 


Satdéra owe eee 
Poona ... 55% 
Ahmednagar ... 


Pandharpur (Sho- 


lapui). 


Do. 


Published at irre- 
gular intervals. 


Weekly 
Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 


Published thrice a 
month, 


Weekly 
Do. 


Fortnightly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


|| Weekly ... 


eee 


| Brahman) ; 40. 


| B&mkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu —s 
2 ‘Bréhman) ; 29. 


Gangedhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Janirdan Naérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Br&hman) ; 30. 


| Pandurang Babéiji Bhosle ; Hindu (Marhtha); 


Bréhman) ; 48. 
Keshav Purushottam 3 anne t ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45 


Do. oe 
Vishwanath Gangérém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 

mali); 25. 
Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Yashvant Hari 
Bréhman) ; 28. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 32. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman’ ; /3% 43. 

V4man Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 83. 

Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 87. 


.| Govind Késhindth Chéndorkar ; Hindu (Karhadaé 


Brahman). 
Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 
Ganesh BallAl Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 82, 
Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

B4lchand Hirdéchand; Jain; 26 ... aes 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman); 28. 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganerh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Rémchandra Vinayak = Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Rr@bman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 


| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman) ; 61, 


Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
Damodar Gang#dhar Marathe 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Bréhman); 22. 
Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 41. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 


(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 
(1) Vina Balkrishna Nadkarni 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath 

‘ Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Moramkar ; 


\'Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 38. 


|} Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand iil and Mutha; Jain Mir. 
wadi) ; 33. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


30. 
K4shineth V4éman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdéwan} 


Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-| 
Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu} 


| 


800 —360: 
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big Shimendin walad’ Mahomed; Muhammadan 
Sea (Abro); 89. 


w+ «| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hinda(Khats\);| 1,000 
8 3 .. 

KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ;s 39. 
vec ' ecs| Agaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (LobSna);62 | 100 


oe —s ee | Chel4rdm MA4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.} 550 
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55 
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we| Bombay... _...| Monthly ,..|Mahamad Ali Anver Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 


Do. ...  ...| Weekly »  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Bhushwal (Khén-| Do. ... oe! Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli;| 75 


a> Sy a 
Ee a 
; - 
wi a 


ie desh). Muhammadan. 
3 1 | Jém-i-Jahdnnoma ooo} Jalgaon = (Khan-| Do. oe eee| Munshi Abdul Karim wafad Habibulla; 50 
mee: desh). Joe Muhammadan. 


“179 | Mufid-e-Rosger ... ois DOMED icc: cost Dov. ove «| Munshi Muhammad Husain  Fanunmiya; 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni); 465. , 


-- .. |} 180 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ee ee .»| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
ae | , madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


o WL | Tohfil-Deooan 1. | Poona... | Weekly wwe -~| Shailt Abin walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan| 150 
pee | ( ) cus 


7 

e. 
a 
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f 482 | Jain ies ose oe.| BombAY ove ooo} Weekly ove »» | Bhigubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu(Jaim);| 1,400 
| “ , 


Manra’TH! AND Ka’NARESE. 


183 | Chandrika... =e. e.| Badgalkot (Bij4-| Weekly we | | Bando Trimbak Kerar; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
. | pur). Brahman) ; 84. 


" Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed « 
in italics. 

; B. The names of Newspapers are printed im the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Aint ts printed in brackets after the mame = 

sah ay ap. ©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
a List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
Pen the. accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
a .. ‘been ‘pizietly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Be ya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


De oe A D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
“ae “ are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


E, Nos, 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


—1.. “The visit of His Highness Amir Habibulla ‘of Afghanistan to 
; ee _ India is symptomatic of the great change that is 
re Amit’s ng A age oom coming over Asia and her inhabitants. No ruler of 
Eng oe Afghanistan has hitherto toured through British 
: ' India, and some of the Amir’s subjects who are 
trading in British India have absolutely refused to believe that the report of 
his projected visit could be possibly correct, as in their opinion such a visit 
would mean an end to his rule over Afghanistan, And yet to-day the Amir’s 
presence in British India is an accomplished fact. Whatever the feelings of the 
generality of the population under his rule, his visit is a fair indication 
of his own attitude and that of his responsible advisers towards the oat- 
side world and more especially towards the British Government,.......... It 
isin our opinion wrong to describe the Amir as India’s guest. More pro- 
perly he isthe guest of the British Government as represented by the Indian 
Government, and as a matter of financial equity it would have been fair and 
honourable for England to have borne a share of the expenses connected 
with his visit. But one might as well howl in the wilds of Afghanistan 
so far as this question is concerned. England and her statesmen well 
know how to play the Imperial game at the expense of this country, 
and the Amir’s visit to India is a notable illustration of their traditional 
policy. All the same India, too, is interested in the visit. The Amir has 
Hindus amongst his subjects, and we as Hindus cordially join in the hope 
that his tour may be pleasant and fruitful of lessons for the more progressive 
and enlightened administration of his kingdom and may lead to the establish- 
ment of abiding friendship between him and the British Government on a 
footing of equality,” 


2. ‘* Nothing has been heard so far of the report of the Viceroy’s Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of the 
Mr, Morleys reply to ® expansion of Legislative Councils in India. The 
question in Parliament re 
the expansion of Legislative Secretary of State for India was to have made a 
Councils in India, statement on the subject in the course of the 
Oriental Kevrew (12), 2nd Autumn Session, but no such statement was made 
Jan, and Parliament has already been prorogued.......... 
The only official reference to the subject is contained in Mr. Morley’s raply 
to Mr, Hart-Davies’s question in Parliament to the effect that the report 
will shortly be considered by the Government of India. We are under the 
impression that it will be considered by the Imperial Legislative Council 
too, and if so, there seems n° reason why any further delay should be allowed to 
occur in bringing it on the Agenda paper of the Council. Unless the Govern- 
ment of India make up their mind on the subject before they have heard what 
non-oflicial members have got to say, they will require some time to consider it 
further after the Council proceedings are over, which will mean some further delay. 
If rumour is to be believed, such private consultation with representative 
Indians as was considered desirable has already taken place, so that it is quite 
time the matter were put in train for public consideration—unless the idea has 
been abandoned. The unrest throughout the country continues unabated, 
and itis of importance that as little time as possibleshould be allowed to 
elapse before promulgating the intended reforms, Bis dat qui cito dat must 
apply to times like these........... We sincerely trust this important question 
will not he allowed to stand over any longer.”’ 


8. In his selection of Mr. Theodore Morison for a seat on the India 
Council, Mr, John Morley has gone in for a bold 


Appointment of Mr. departure from the practice usually followed in the 


Theodore Morison to a seat 


an the Tndta Counelt. matter of filling up vacancies in the Council. The 
Ras Gofi#r (34), 30th selection has been made, contrary to the usual practice, 
Dee., Eng. cols. from outside the official guild.......... The course 


¢ 


usually followed in the organization of the ersennel 
of the Council is not without its drawbacks, The members, when recruited 
from the narrowed precincts of officialdom, do not always bring an open mind 

and broad views to the discharge of their duties. Through # prolonged spell of 
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intellect and refined culture, we may look upon him to prove a valuable acquisi- 
-- tion to the Council, although he holds some peculiar views on the burning 
~ . . political questions affecting India.” : 
«Referring to the appointment of Mr. Theodore Morison as a Mem- 
es ber of the Secretary of State’s Council, Dr. Rash 
‘Indu Prakdsh (42), 2nd Behari Ghosesaid: ‘The appointment of Mr. Morison 
Jan., sy ar agg yy to the India Council marks a new departure which is 
oa (25), 80th Deo-, ng. fu)] of promise and foreshadows the doom of bureau 
cracy in India....,...... Mr, Morley is now engaged 
in digging the grave of bureaucracy, and we can almost hear the thad 
of the spade and the music, yes, the music of the knell. Brother Delegates! 
Be of good cheer for, lo, the winter is almost past, the rain is over 
and gone, and the flowers begin to appear on the earth.’ This may 
be rhetoric, but as expressing the views of enlightened public opinion 
it is absurd, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose must have an extremely optimistic 
mind to have perceived the vanishing of the winter and the appearance 
of the flowers in this singularly reactionary move of Mr. John Morley. 
The appointment of Mr. Theodore Morison is the definite announcement of 
Mr, Morley’s breach from liberalism, We wonder what led to the jubilation 
of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and we should be surprised indeed if the Congress 
acquiesced in his view. Dr, Rash Behari Ghose speaks of digging the grave 
of the bureaucracy, but he fails to note that the bureaucracy is not so bad 
as the large class of irresponsible Anglo-Indian merchants, traders and others 
ap _ who are the main cause of the reactionary tendencies of the Government.......... 
a It is to this class that Mr. Theodore Morison belongs. He has spoken, 
ss . it is true, against the Official Secrets Bill; so has the Huglishman, and Mr. 
Theodore Morison is no more pro-Indian than the Luglishman is.......... Even 
supposing that we shall have in him a staunch defender of the Indian cause, 
what has become of the boast of Mr. Morley that he would associate the 
Indians as far as possible in the administration of the country ?.,,...... What 
has become of the rumour that Mr. Gokhale was offered the seat and transferred 
» . jtto Mr. Dutt? Did Mr. Morley find no Indian who would reply to his 
summons? No; the fact is Mr, Morley has trained himself to speak the 
language of the Liberal and play in practice the rdle of the despot.” 
[The Gujardt Mitra writes:—*The appointment to the India Council of 
Mr. Theodore Morison in succession to the Honourable Mr. Finlay will not be 
viewed with anything like general favour in this country. Mr. Morison, as ex- 
Principal and Professor at the Aligarh College, did not show himself to 
be a supporter of the ambitions of Young India, and thogh in his retirement 
: he has been known to be an active writer on Indian subjects, it would be 
conceded by all that his nomination to the India Council will not be a gain to 
India.......... Mr. Morison may he a great educationist, but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that his acquaintance with the needs and problems of 
India is extremely limited. ‘(he only people who may be pleased to see 
Mr. Morison on the India Councii will be, no doubt, the Muhammadans. And 
this is only natural, seeing Mr, Morison’s connection with the Aligarh College, 
. - and his partisan leanings and adyocacy of Muhammadan interests......,.. It is 
-- surprising to see that Mr. Morley should have thrown away a chance to place 
se an Indian gentleman of eminence and ability on the India Council.” | 


5. “The news of the sudden death of Mr, Samuel Smith, M.P., must 
The late Mr. Samuel Smith, have come as & shock to this country, and particularly 


| 


p. to those who knew how ardent and devoted were 

Jém-e-Jamshed (29), Ist his services to [ndia in and out of Parliament A 
Jan, Eng. ooo Orsenta} level-headed and impartial ,observer of men and 
Review (12), 2nd Jan, : things, Mr, Smith could not subscribe to all that the 


* patriot sons’ of India and her English ‘ friends’ said about the ‘ oppressive’ 
nature of British rule in the country. But he endorsed a good deal of what 
they said about the necessity and justice of the reforms they suggested in 
various directions for broadening the base of British supremacy in India and oe 
making the people happy and contented. He did yeoman’s service to the oe 
country by his judicious and discerning advocacy of Indian interests...,...... a 
His loss will be keenly felt by all who work for the national cause.”’ [The 


Oriental Review also expresses deep regret at the death of Mr. Samuel Smith: ] 


ie; 
APM, 


6. It is a fallacy to assert that the British Government have disarmed 
the Indians by means of the Arms Regulations. A 
Can the British Govern- blacksmith’s tools are sharp enough to cut iron to 
oe the fe oa indisarm- pieces, anda carpenter’s can be used with equal 
STind Swardjya (28), 6th effect on heavy logs of wood. Indians can, if they 
Jan. choose, make use of these and othersuch weapons 
| with a view to overmatch the enemies of their coun- 
try. But even if they were prohibited by Government from using such 
weapons, they could not still be said to have been disarmed, for there is an 
inexhaustible store in India of thick branches of trees and heavy stones 
which can be utilized to any extent for strategic purposes. Indians can 
afford to dispense with guns if they learn the art of throwing stones from 
asling, while by the skilled use of lathis they can overpower even expert 
swordsmen. The brave have never been and can never be disarmed, Those 
Indians, who declare that they are helpless owing to lack of: arms, are a 
mere hybrid and time-serving pregeny who shirk their duty by putting 
forth flimsy excuses. Besides, Indians have now discovered another weapon, 
viz., that of boycott, of which they can never be deprived by Govern- 
ment, The British have no doubt reduced us physically to subjection, but God 
has not granted them the power to subjugate our minds, which are destined 
to remain eternally independent. We should, therefore, resort to boycott 
and establish Societies of Independence at various centres in the country. 
If we do this, we are bound to attain the goal of independence as our demands 
are not improper and we only ask for what rightfully belongs to us. 
Without offering resistance we cannot hope to get our rights from our 
rulers. We should, therefore, abandon our policy of mendicancy and resort 
to methods which are worthy of brave men. 


7. The following lines appeared in a special Extra of the Gujardti. 


Appeal to the people of Pyneh published soon after Mr. Dadabhai had Bs 
India to strive for freedom, i 


Gujardti Punch (26), 30th j nr 
pi rat plies ah delivered his inaugural address at Calcutta :— 


At last !-the hour hath come—the man, 
The grandest, noblest of mankind ; 

The Hero speaks—aye! leads the van, 
Shall Ind to bondage be resign’d ? 

No, no—aif hearts can feel—arms act, 
We never Albion’s slaves shall be ; 
Soon, soon, free Ind shall be a fact, 
The Dawn hath come—QOh! wake and see. 
Awake, arise—’tis now or ner: 

Let ‘Trident and the Crescent meet ; 
For both are Ind’s beloved heir, 

Ind’s bound to be sweet Freedom’s seat. 
, *K % * * K * 

Ye Sons of Ind! awake, arise, 

Work, work or else you die: 

For India’s sake e’en Death despise, 

Be one and then the world defy. 

Yor life with freedom work and die, 
Remember Jnd’s the neblest land, 

Act, act—Qh ! do not merely sivh, 

For action’s Freedom’s magic wand. 

% % * + * * 

Ind shall not sigh+—but stir and strive, 
And be what she deserves to be; 
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He knows I’ve done my all, my best; 
Work, work, ’en die! or else yon fall, 
Be free—and then my soul shall rest !” 


8, The New Year’s Honours List published eget will [ a -— of 
e oe disappointment to many and pleasure to but a happy 
New Year's Honours Litt. aw. We are always Sx to know how the ps. d 
Inia Prakésh (42), 2nd ak, ad , 

Jan., Eng. cola; Jémee- Of the Secretariat dispense their favours and on what 
Jamsbed (29), 8rd Jon, Eng. principles they act in the distribution of honours, 
ools,; Indian Spectator (5), The ordinary canons of merit do not seem to apply, 
sh) ac and it is not rare to find odd men grouped together 
as recipients of a particular title....... Among the recipients of honours we find 
a boycott of Congresswallas, except the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 
half of whom is pro-[ndian and the rest uncertain. The Maharaja of Mysore 
is made a Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India, which decoration, 
if i¢ cannot raise him in the estimation of his subjects—for they recognise no 
higher title than that of the Maharaja—, has yet laid him under the obligation of 


holding a fitting ceremony and giving a grand party to his English subjects and 


the Resident of his State.......... Ihe Knighthood conferred upon Mr, Adamjee 
Peerbhoy, J. P., shows that even philanthropic work is recognised by the Gov- 
ernment. The Kaiser-i-Hind and other minor titles seem to be cheap, and we 
find a motley host getting them. We congratulate the recipients of these 
titles on their good fortune and should be glad if their title-hunger is appeased,” 
{The Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—“ The New Year’s Honours List is, in the main, 
an official honours list, as honours lists in India invariably are. There are 
however, some good non-official names in it, which should make it interesting 
to the public, especially on the Bombay side. The first among these 
names is that of the Honourable Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who gets a 
©, 1. E., a distinction by no means in excess of his deserts. The Knight- 
hood conferred on Mr. Adamji Peerbhoy must also be admitted to be a 
fitting recognition of his many acts of public and communal beneficence.” 
The Indian Spectator writes:—“The distribution of New Year’s Honours, 
gazetted this week, is free from those mysteries and surprises which sometimes 
occur in similar dispensations. In Bombay Sir Adamji Peerbhoy’s name is 
synonymous with public-spirited munificence. The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla’s contributions to the discussion of educational and other public 
questions affecting the welfare of the citizens of Bombay were too conspicuous 
to go unrecognised in Lord Lamington’s time. Ifthe Muhammadan commu- 
nity was not able to contribute a Judge to the High Court, it has no small 
reason to be proud of the honours which have fallen to its share in the begin- 
ning of the new year.’’| 


9. “The New Year’s List of Honours shows but little improvement on 
was _ its predecessors. Barring a handful of worth 
— as  srsalbtcy on recipients, the Gazette bristles with names of indivi 
6th Jan., Eng. cols.; Bombay duals in whom the public looks in vain for merit, 
one (65), =~ Jan, i The claims of the non-official class are not adequately 
ae je » Ps recognized, whereas the official element is offered a 
(62), 3rd Jan.; Akhbdr-e- Substantial portion of the honours. The process of 
Islam (61), 3rd Jan.; selection seems altogether singular to the lay mind, 
Mukhbir-e-Iskim (88), 3rd ......... The Honours this year are frugally distri- 


Jan. buted, and the Parsi community is conspicuous by its 


' absence from the List. The Bombay Presidency isnot very liberally treated, 
_ although the selection made leaves little to cavil at. The Knighthood conferred 
upon Mr. Adamji Peerbhoy is richly deserved...,...... The O. [. E. conferred 


upon the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla comes not a day too soon.” 
[Lhe Gujardté writes in a somewhat similar strain. The Bombay Samdchdr 
also makes the usual stereotyped complaints against the Honours List. It 
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observes that owing to the faulty method of selecting recipients for honours; 
the Honours Lists published by Government are losing their significance: 
and going down in public estimation, The Samdchdr, however, expresses 
unstinted approval of the honours conferred upon the Maharajas of Mysore 
and Bikanir and upon Mr. Adamji Peerbhoy and the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla. The Sdnj Vartamdn, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, the Akhbdr-i-Islam 
and the Mukhbir-i-Isldm also approve of the honours conferred upon the last 
. némed two gentlemen and upon Mr. Haji Ahmed Devji.] | 


10. ‘The speech clearly indicates that Lord Minto thinks that his mere 
presence at the Exhibition is an indication to a 
ick thiiaats iaieiis tm thie certain extent of His Lordship’s sympathy with 1 
opening of ths Caleatta the swadeshi movement. We, however, hold that 
Industrial Exhibition. although the presence of an august personage like 
Praja Bandhu (33), 80th the Viceroy of India at a function such as this 
Dec., a Pag: Oriental ig no doubt gratifying, it scarcely advances the 
re ee ee swadesht movement sO far as practical results are 
concerned. We have had enough and tospare of 
lip-sympathy from our rulers.......... As regards Lord Minto’s sympathy for 
the swadeshi movement, it is already time that we should have a practical 
proof of it. In this connection it will be quite opportune to inquire of His 
Excellency if the iniquitous excise duties levied by the Government of India, 
practically at the bidding of the Lancashire manufacturers, on cotton fabrics 
prepared in our mills are in accordance with his professions of swadeshiam........ 
Smooth words and platitudes are a good thing in themselves especially for exalted 
personages, but we repeat that we should now like to have more deeds and fewer 
words.” (‘The Oriental lteview writes:—“ The Viceroy in his speech laid consider- 
able stress on the ‘ dissociation of honest swadeshi from politics. We suppose that, 
in spite of all that has happened in the course of the year, especially in Bengal, 
the advice proferred by His Lordship will meet with acceptance in the quarter 
for which it was obviously intended, His Excellency spoke of adapting our 
population to the demands of modern requirements and educating them in the 
knowledge of modern inventions. People would like to know something more 
of the attitude of the Government of India on this important subject. We 
are under the impression that the whole subject of technical education has been 
simply shelved. Col. Clibborn’s Committee made some excellent recommenda- 
tions calculated to effect the very object of adapting the population to modern 
requirements, especially in the industrial arts and handicrafts, but nothing has 
been heard of them since.’’ | 3 | 
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11. ‘With all deference to Lord Minto, we cannot but criticise the 
distinction drawn by His Excellency between honest 
and dishonest swadesht as impolitic and inappro- 
priate. Lord Minto cannot be ignorant of the temper 
of the Tilakite party and its ianumerable adherents in the ranks of the rising 
generation. ‘The disappointment consequent upon failure to accomplish somee 
thing tangible, in spite of loyal efforts made to secure the political regeneration 
of the country for half a century, has exasperated many educated Indians and 
incited them to convert the swadesht movement into an effective weapon for 
- political purposes. There is nothing dishonest in this attempt. Those who 
are making this attempt are inspired by lofty patriotism and a generous public 
spirit. ‘Their aim is to secure the fruition of those ideals of government, which 
English education has imparted to them, by means and methods which are 
sanctioned by historical precedents and ethical principles. If patriotism is. 
dishonesty according to Lord Minto, then Mr. 'Tilak’s party should plead guilty 
to the charge; if not, then surely Lord Minto was not justified in the use of. 
that insidious adjective........... The other portionsof Lord Minto’s speech 
were encouraging and sympathetic.” | 


— Gujarati Punch (26), 30th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


12, The Gujardtt makes indignant comments on Lord Minto’s remarks 

Poey ne on swadeshism at the opening of the Industrial Exhi-. 
| G Gujarats (24), 30th Yee. hition at Calcutta. It says that the open-market 
. ujardt (71), lst Jan. th cut 
eory propagated by the Viceroy has long since been 

exploded and that the acceptance of that theory would be suicidal to the 
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strially. backward” country like India: 
paper  Zarther® ° 1 to "His Excellency’s remark about 
ciating ve on re pers 1 tical aspirations. It asserts:—There 
10n the Bask of the Toyéott movement and the people 
ar Ae ¢ y justified in converting the outburst of swadeshé 
‘getiyity in the te tatoy a political weapon for acquiring the rights which 
._higive been 20 ter denied tothem by their British masters. Lord Minto h 
NOs een evidently disconcerted at the introduction of seadesht into the p 
~ __. ifieal programme of. the country and has made a Machiavelian attempt to 
\.  @ffect .a.. severance - between the two. But the strategy is not likely 
--. . t9 deceive any one, There is a close and ineffaceable connection between the 
| economic and politica] activities of a country and we have no hesitation in 
predicting that the swadeshi movement would be doomed to failure if it is 
imprudently dissociated from politics. [The Gujard¢t also makes somewhat 
similar remarks] — 


18. ~The avowed object of the Industrial caggee is to give an oo 

to indigenous industries; still foreign articles were 

 Arnodaye (1%) 30th aitswed to be exhibited in prominent places at the 

recent Calcutta. Exhibition. This shows that our 

people are ignorant of the primary object with which the Exhibition was 

_ organised. We hope they will grow wiser in course of time, Similarly it was 

not at all difficult to find some * respectable native gentleman to declare the 

| < Exhibition open. But those who are accustomed to flatter the official class 

> and ‘have nof*moral courage enough to do anything unaided requested Lord 

Hie. Minto to open the Exhibition. But what did His Lordship say in his speech 

ibe on the occasion? He insinuated that all those, who gave a political aspect to 

Hite the swadesht movement, were little short of dishonest, Bravo, Lord Minto! 

he | _Even if we criticise the improper conduct of European officials in a fair and 

_ temperate manner, we are considered to have rendered ourselves liable to proceed- 

| ings under section 153 of the Indian Penal Code. Why should not the Viceroy 

a also be charged under the same section for levelling against us such an oppro- 

i brious epithet? But those who are authorised to enforce the law are themselves 

shielded from the consequences of an infringement thereof. In spiteof this 

some wiseacres among us exhort us to have faith in the sense of British 
justice, 


14, ‘Those who love India and wish her well will rejoice in the 
a peaceful and successful termination of the twenty- 
a _ Commentson the proceed- second session of the Indian National Congress, 
a ' ings of the Oalentta Con- Nothing could be more emphatic and pronounced 
A OE (29), 1st than the protest launched by this great Convention 
Jan., Eng. cols. of educated Indians against the unpopular measures 
and narrow-minded policy of the Government. 

Thanks to the serene courage and adroit generalship of the venerable 
President, as well as to the loyalty of the tried and able lieutenants 
from the various provinces that stood around him, the Congress has been 
saved, No matter what the future may have in store for “the Congress, 
to Mr. Dadabhai belongs the credit of having rescued it from utter and 
irreparable wreck this year. And by doing so he has added one more to the 
many lasting obligations he has conferred on his country throughout his 
long and chequered career as a public man........... His inaugural address 
may have been disappointing in some of its aspects; but the old pilot has 
steered with consummate tact and: ability the ship through the storm and 
adverse. winds by which it was buffeted. He has, in short, saved the situation. 
age * He has justified the expectations formed of him by politicians of all schools 
a of thought and opinion.” 
i. \ 1b. “The most eanteevoniol topic with aide the National Congress 
ad to deal at Calcutta was the boycott of foreign 

BS _ indian Spectator (6), 5th goods........... The Congress has saniviedl of the use 
tiie tS of boycott as an instrument of political warfare. If 
ee it is not EATS ZT" to the people of other parts of India outside Bengal, 

it must be remembered that 20 agitation has sprung up . Slpewr bare, which may. 
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anti-partition .agitation of Bengal. As regards the rest of India, the only 
question was how far it should show its sympathy with the Bengalis—whether 
by merely expressing an approval of their methods or by adopting -their 
methods elsewhere. The Congress came to the conclusion that the partition 


being a local grievance, the former course would adequately meet the. 


requirements of the situation. It is one thing to be touched by sympathy, 
and it is quite a different thing to tear one’s hair or to beat one’s, breast. 
' This latter demonstration of grief is becoming enough in those who are affected 
most by a calamity, but the feeling loses its poignancy as it vibrates from 
heart to heart. The Congress, therefore, exhibited a commendable sense of 
proportion in distinguishing between what is appropriate to Bengal from 
what would, in the present circumstances, be appropriate for the rest of India. 
The Resolution, however, leads one to expect that in similar cirecumstances— 
which, fortunately, do not frequently occur—the Congress would bless the 
boycott in any part of the country. The Congress has thus directly given its 
answer to His Excellency the Viceroy, who deprecated the association . of 
politics with the swadesht movement. To this extent Mr. Pal’s party has 
been victorious, and nothing would be gained by trying to disguise the fact. 
The boycott has met with indifferent success in Bengal, and the Government, 
too, must by this time have opened its eyes to a form of agitation, the possibili- 
ties of which could not have occurred to Mr. Brodrick and Lord Curzon. It is 
not likely that the story of the partition of Bengal will ever repeat itself, and 
it is equally unlikely that the Congress will have any occasion to repeat its 
Resvlution on the boycott of foreign goods. However, the Congress has com- 
mitted itself to a precedent of no small importance, and it can no longer be 
pretended that the Congress approves of only constitutional agitation and of 
none other, unless it is maintained that the boycott of British goods is alsoa 
part of constitutional agitation. It certainly is not mendicancy, and the 
Congress has recognised, in spite of Mr. Dadabhai’s advocacy of that method of 


attaining one’s object, that where mendicancy fails, other methods of compel- 


ling acquiescence may be resorted to. It was this for which the ‘ extremists’ 
fought, and although the practical importance of the Resolution may be nél, 
they have not been worsted. Asa purely economic question, the distinction 
between swadeshi and boycott is a distinction without a difference. If a person 
buys an indigenous article, he will seldom care to throw away his money on a 
foreign article which subserves the same ‘ utility ’.......... he Congress Re- 
solution on economic swadeshism might as well have been passed at the 
Industrial Conference as at the political meeting: in the Congress it must 
have served the purpose of emphasizing the difference between the political 
and the economic use of the swadeski movement. The accentuation of 
this difference might be regarded as a compliment to the Viceroy, who 
had drawn a similar distinction between the two aspects of swadeshism 
in his speech at the Industrial Exhibition. Both the swadeshi and the boycott 
movements had made considerable progress before the Congress met, The 
benedictions of the Congress were not essential to their success, and if the 
movements receive no support from the people, the Congress Resolutions will 
‘not insure them against extinction. The purchasers of sugar and dhotis do 
not very much care to inquire what the Congress has recommended. It was 
only with the object of enhancing the importance of the boycott in the eyes 
of the British public that the Congress seems to have been asked to endorse 
the action of the Bengali boycotters. We are not sure that even the. delegates 
who opposed the boycotters will, when the passions roused by the controversy 
have cooled down, regret that the question was raised at all, for it gave the 
Congress a convenient. opportunity of urging the case for self-government, 
The reason given for justifying the boycott cannot fail to set British statesmen 
a-thinking. By what other means, the Resolution asks, can the’ people compel 
respect for their wishes when constitutionally they have no means of enforcing 
their will ?......... The boycott is, no doubt, very irritating : it might be trying 
to the temper even of patient Viceroys. But it is not likely to be denounced 
in England either as disloyal or as disbonest, for it cannot be acknowledged 


‘that India is governed for the sake of British trade.’’ 
‘gon. 1897—95 
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Poe ap or is of the ‘private meetings of delegates, held prev! 
of the Congress sessions, which have appeared in certain papers, make it appear 
that the extremists were utterly routed by the moderates. But subsequent 
-- @vents have utterly falsified these ramours and made it clear that the policy 
“ advocated by the Kesuri has left its thorough impress on the national gathering. 
The presidential address strikingly bore out the fact that the Congress was 
entering upon an era of plain speaking. The keynote of the address lay in 
the fact that it exhorted the Indians to place self-government in the forefront 
of their demands. Mr. Dadabhai, in openly declaring his adherence to 
swadeshi as best adapted to the unnatural economical conditions prevailing in 
this country, has tacitly given his support to boycott, and we recommend his 
attitude in this matter for the consideration of our hyper-sensitive and alarmist 
politicians of the city of Bombay. Though Mr. Dadabhai confessed that 
his repeated disappointments in political matters had sometimes driven him 
almost to rebel, he appears still to have great confidence in the sense 
of justice of Englishmen, But we venture to assert that if he had spent 
the last few years in India, he would have come to a different conclusion 
altogether. Mr. Dadabhai found no time in his address to elaborate the ways 
and means by which the demand for self-government was to be driven 
home, but the Congress made up the deficiency by passing the boycott 
and the swadeshi resolutions. ‘The first part of the former resolution is intended 
to lay down that boycott is a legitimate weapon to be used against Government 
whenever the latter turns a deaf ear to the complaints of the people, while the 
ing . latter part holds up the example of Bengal as worthy of imitation by other pro- 
a vinces. Asregards the resolution on swadeshi, it includes all the points for which 
the extremists had been fighting. Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries were not 
far from wrong when they declared that the last Congress was a triumph for the 
extremist party,-and we daresay that all thinking men, who watched its 
proceedings, must come to the same conclusion. | 
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17. ‘“ Mr. Dadabhai in his inaugural agdress struck a new key as compared 
; ., With previous presidential orations, The burden 
mr Be gee ——* of his song was Swaraj. Self-government occupies 
oe Te Calonthn Commins the whole address. To Mr. Dadabhai, Swaraj is 
Mahrdtta (9), 30th Dec. everything ; without it all reforms are nothing. In 
favour of this view the address quotes the opinions 
of no less than four prominent members of the present ministry and proves 
beyond dispute the necessity of giving self-government to India if her millions 
are to be saved from plague, famine and chronic starvation. Bitter is the 
experience of Mr. Dadabhai as a political worker, driving him to complete 
despair bordering on the spirit of rebellion. However, the revival of liberalism 
in England induced him to advise the Calcutta Congress to repose implicit 
confidence in the sense of justice and fair-play of the great Liberal party. We 
have no doubt as to the revival of liberalism in England, but the Liberal party 
disposes of in a liberal spirit only those questions that are recognised as comine 
within the pale of practical politics. Mr. Morley has declared that the Govern. 
ment of India must remain personal and almost absolute. By this Mr. Morley, as 
the responsible minister of the Liberal party in charge of Indian affairs, means that 
the claims of the Congress to Swaraj are beyond the range of practical politics, 
To make any question fall within the pale of the practical politics of the Imperial 
Parliament depends solely on the doings of the Indians themselves. The revival 
of liberalism in England has nothing to do with it. It is for the Indians alone 
to make the question of self-zovernment—a question of practical politics in 
England and not merely a question for academic discussion. If by our patriotic _ 
deeds, backed by a firm and united resolve, we succeed in thrusting ourdemands _ 
on the attention of England and inducing the Liberal party to count our 
eatin, amongst the questions of practical politics, then we may depend on 
e sense of justice and fair-play of English politicians and the revival of | 
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’ -liberalism for the favourable and just solution of Indian problems. But how 
- 'to force an entrance into this reserved enclosure of practical politics? The 
presidential address is truly disappointing to those who expected an answer to 
this query. As an exposition of the aims and objects of the Congress move- 
ment, the address will be looked upon as the political gospel of new India, 
but in devising methods and means to secure the accomplishment of Swara, 
India will have to follow the lead of new guides and give up the hackneyed 
tracks of old coaches.’’ ; 


18. “Myr. Dadabhai’s very first speech in Bombay did not afford any 
aie ee ton te encouragement to enthusiasts or lip-swadeshists, and 
Shia. ods Sot “» his presidential address is just what might have been 
expected from his past political career and fixed con- 
victions. He is no orator and one might search the address in vain for even a 
single conscious attempt to play upon the imagination of the audience by a resort 
to the usual devices of a practised orator. But even as theaddress stands, it is a 
most valuable manifesto that is, of course, calculated to attract the attention of 
the British public and further the cause of Indian reform, not only in this country 
but also in England........... Mr. Dadabhai has devoted his energies for half a 
century to the discussion of the questions of simultaneous examinations, the ever- 
growing home charges together with the fearful drain they involve and the poverty 
of the Indian people, and has endeavoured to the best of his capacity to impress 
upon our rulers the vital importance and far-reaching consequences of a satis- 
factory settlement of those problems, So far as those subjects are concerned, his 
unfriendly critics have called him a faddist and evena fanatic. But he has never 
faltered in his dogged advocacy even for a moment and has seized every possible 
opportunity to ventilate his views on these questions and to point out how they 
stand at the bottom of all genuine national progress and how the reluctance of 
the Government to grapple with them has been productive of momentous evils, 
Mr. Dadabhai’s presidential address will be better appreciated, if one bears 
in mind his past career and the questions of fundamental importance to 
the elucidation of which he has devoted his life-long labours, He has once 
more re-affirmed the position he has consistently taken by appealing to the 
declarations of policy made and the principles laid down by the highest 
authorities in England. Mr. Dadabhai is not a novice in the art of 
agitation and he may well be trusted to know what will influence British 
statesmen and the British public.......... Weare glad to find that Mr, Dada- 
bhai is not prepared to countenance the senseless and suicidal cry against 
petitions and petitionists........... He has not hesitated to tell his countrymen 
that he ‘is not ashamed of being a mendicant in any good cause and under 
necessity for any good cause.’......... Considering Mr, Dadabhai’s age and the 
occasion which has brought him back to India, no Indian with a heart will 
be able to read the concluding portion of his address without being deeply 
touched. Itis asimple peroration. But the very simplicity and sincerity, 
the dignity and solemnity of almost the last message he has delivered to his 
countrymen is certain to strike the noblest chord in every Indian heart.’’ 


19, Mr, Dadabhai’s presidential Pyros is being differently interpreted 

ied and criticised by different people. Some are finding 

a ee re fault with him for his a of sentiment and 

his advocacy of the method of seeking redress by means of petitions. It is not 
understood by many among us that these are not days of plain speaking for us in 
India, The laws of Government impose restraints upon the expression of certain 
sentiments and stigmatise the same as disloyal, Though the sentiments may be 
approved by all, they cannot be expressed in direct language for fear of the 
law of sedition. It thus becomes necessary for the Indians to use guarded 
language, and their inner thoughts are consequently veiled by conventional 
language. They are also required to cultivate an art to know the secretly 
intended meaning from certain words, which in their plain and outward mean- 
ing are absolutely unexceptionable. Mr. Dadabhai’s address must be looked 
at and interpreted in the light of the above remarks, Mr. Dadabhai is an 
extremist himself and even the Times of India has accused him of giving 
utterance to revolutionary sentiments before a socialist gathering in Europe. 
But, owing to the restrictions imposed by British laws in India, he could not 


| placed ‘the’ ideal: of self-gov- 
p, bat exhort ok its re ion by constitutional 

Wha cotild wot-plainly ‘tell us to realise‘the ileal ‘by having recourse to violent 
pemmbdids; and €o. he outwardly advised’us‘to'try the method of ‘petitions. “Hise- 

ere, in liisspecch, he-says, however, that his disappointments in the cam- 
constitutional agitation have ‘been so keen as to have driven him 
to rebel, This shows us his inner meaning distinctly. We must try 
srpret one-another’s language not by looking at the-plain meaning of 
ls employed, but at the sentiments which the words are intended 
guardedly to convey. If we were to interpret Mr. Dadabhai'’s speech in this 
‘Manner, we shall find him to be in the vanguard of extremists, and we shall 
also be convinced that the extremist party has achieved a signal victory this 
year.in the Congress because Mr. Dadabhai gave vent to his extremist views 
from the presidential chair of that body. May the ideal of self-government 


preached by Mr. Dadabhai be always triumphant ! 


20. Never was'the speech of a President of the Congress so insipid, 

Vihetré (163) ini . meaningless and timid as that ort by Mr. 

; ty 6; Dadabhai this year. People were in high hopes that 

0 Prakdsh (42), 29th wir Dadabhai would, in his speech, point out the 

ee means of attaining self-government. But they were 

a disappointed to find that the keynote of his address was mendicancy. It is 

ne needless for us to dwell here on the futility of this method of agitation, The 

Boers obtained self-government within a few years after their conquest by the 

British, not because they are a more capable people than the Indians, but because 

a ‘they love liberty dearer than their lives and have among their leaders men who 

ee | boldly and openly preach armed resistance to their English rulers, should the 

er _ Jatter refuse their prayers for political rights. Mr. Dadabhai should have in his 

: speech referred to this real cause of the attainment of self-government by the 

Boers, It would alsohave been more appropriate if his speech had contained a 

reference to the measures adopted by the British people themselves in wresting a 

constitution from ‘their kings when all peaceful methods of agitation had failed, 

such as rising in rebellion against them or banishing or beheading them. In 

quoting a number of worn-out platitudes instead, the venerable President of this 

year’s Congress sorely disappointed the people of India. [The Indu Prakdsh 

writes :—Mr. Dadabhai bas declared himself in favour of the swadeshé agitation, 

but he seems mainly to rely on agitation by means of petitions, In our opinion, 

., this mode of agitation will not be found to be as suited to our people as it is to 

Englishmen, who have their representatives in Parliament, The Americans did 

not get political rights without having recourse to arms, though they had eminent 

champions to espouse their cause in the British Parliament. It would also be a 

‘mistake to assert that the Boers got the boon of autonomy by means of petition- 

ing-alone. The right of self-government was promised to them in the treaty, 

which put an end to the Boer War. Had the redemption of the pledge thus 

given been indefinitely postponed, the consequences would certainly not have 

been salutary. In short,agitation by means of petitions and prayers cannot 

by itself be effective. It must be supplemented by something else. Even in 

England, the acquisition of popular rights was occasionally the outcome of 

armed resistance. We should no doubt agitate by means of petitions. But 

the goal of autonomy would be more easily reached, if that mode of agitation 

were to be supported by the swadesht movement. Mr. Dadabhai did not 

unfortunately lay sufficient stress on this point in his presidential address. 

But let our people in the meantime follow his earnest advice about being 
united. If they do so, they will know the drift of the above remarks. ] 


21. Mr. Dadabhai seems to have firm faith in British justice and, in 
his presidential address, exhorted his countrymen to 
seek the ideal of self-government by submitting 
petitions, holding public meetings and sending depu- 
‘tations to plead our cause in England. In giving this advice Mr. Dadabhai 
_ ghowed"‘his ignorance of the change that’has come over India since the parti- 

: “tion of 1. ‘The dismemberment of ‘that province has rudely shaken our 
-gonfidenve in British‘ justice and has taught us to rely on our own efforts in 


ae Lol bhéla (107), Ist Jan; 
a ih : Bek Arunodaya (103), 30th Dec. 
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21. 


gpa the regeneration of our motherland. Fifty years of frustrated efforts. 
ave proved the futility of the method of constitutional agitation, which Mr. | 
Dadabhai wants us to follow even at the present, juncture in our country’s affairs. 
In doing so, he seems to be labouring under an imbecile delusion, Self-govern- 
ment can never, in our opinion, be attained by the method of prayers, petitions and 
protests, but only by resorting to the potent weapon of boycott. It is strange 
that an old and ‘experienced leader like Mr. Dadabhai should cling to the 
delusive belief that those who come under the British flag become thereby 
“free citizens”. To say that those who are living under the yoke of British 
domination are “ free citizens’ is as true as to assert that those who toil at 
famine relief works sufferfrom indigestion. Itis indeed aremarkable discovery 
of Mr, Dadabhai’s that those who wear the bonds of British bondage are free. 
His colourless and insipid address before the Congress has keenly disappointed 
the rising generation in India, It would have been better by far if he had not 
presided over the Congress at all. Whatever may have been his public services 
in the past, he is no longer fit to be the leader of his countrymen. [The 
Arunodaya writes:—Mr. Dadabhai’s address contained nothing worthy of 
serious consideration. We agree with the verdict of the Times of India upon 
the performance that it merely abounded in quotations and embodied no novel 
idea. Mr. Dadabhai will not even allow us to carry on the swadeshi and the 
boycott agitation with vigour. He praises Mr. Morley’s learning and breadth 
of views and exhorts us to approach him with petitions for granting us the 
Colonial type of Government. But considering Mr. Morley’s attitude as 
disclosed in his budget speech, it seems that he is opposed to grant us such a 
concession. | 


22. ‘* We are not surprised that the Zimes has failed to distinguisa between 
: the goal which Mr. Dadabhai has held out before the 
Comments on the Times’ people of India and the practical demands which he 
attack on Mr. Dadabhai's has urged upon the attention of the Government by 
presidential address. a 
Gujaréti (24), 6th Jan, Way of a beginning towards self-government, 
Eng. cols, | There is no room for mistaking the position taken up 
; | by Mr. Dadabhai.. ‘ Nobody,’ he says in his presiden- 
tial address, ‘ would, I think, say that the whole present machinery can be 
suddenly broken up at once and the right, which I have defined, of self-govern- 
ment can be at once introduced.’ Ue goes on to add with care that ‘xot only 
has the time fully arrived, but had arrived long past to make a beginning’ in 
the direction of self-government. The London Times conveniently ignores this 
part of his address and furiously proclaims that ‘since India has been won b 
the sword and is held in the last resort by the sword, it is well for the small 
highly educated classes represented at the Congress that the sword stands 
between them and their native enemies. It is a downright shame and 
disgrace that the Z7mes should have indulged in such inflammatory nonsense 
and offensive falsehood.......... The appeal to the sword is a most suicidal and 
dangerous appeal. ‘The Z%mes cannot be ignorant of the contemporary history 
of Russia and has certainly not weakened the hands of extremists by appealing 
to the last argument of barbarism. And yet the Zémes is looked upon as the 
greatest organ of British public opinion, The historical knowledge of the 
writer in the Zimes is hopelessly deficient, inasmuch as he once more arrogantly 
trots out the proposition, which the best historians have rejected, that India was 
won by the sword. The fanatical and hostile criticism of the Times is, how- 
ever, a lamentable illustration of needless misunderstandings and useless contro- 
versies, wnich the raising of premature issues never fails to give rise to especially © 
in a country situated like India.” 


23. The Hind Swardjya reproduces the following from the Indian 

| Socéologist published in London :—“ Professor Gold- 

Alleged inconsistencies in win Smith has said: ‘In a conquered country 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji’s soverned by the stranger, liberty has no place, and to 
political views. Dsaniitnaes 8. 
Hind Swardjya (28), 29th Utter the name is a mockery and a profanation 
Dec. and 6th Jan., Eng. cols. «......... We find that the present leaders of the Indian 
National Congress, while professing to champion the 

cause of their country, do not infrequently recommend a hypocritical course of 
conduct to their followers, They often betray unpardonable inconsistencies in 
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in December 1902, while delivering an address at the Newington Reform 
Club, Walworth :—‘ One of the arguments put forward in defence of the system 
was that the British prevented the different people of India from plundering 
each other. That was only a half-truth: the whole truth was that they 
prevented the different peoples from plundering each other in order that they 
themselves might plunder all. Then they were told that the British had 
introduced security of property and security of. life, for which Indians ought — 
to be very grateful. Yes, they had introduced security of property, but only 
in order that they might carry it away with perfect security. As to security 
of life it was said that the old oriental despots used to kill thousands and 
thousands and harass the people. If that was so, the British Government with 
great ingenuity and scientific precision was killing millions by famines and 
plagues and starving scores of millions........... The Anglo-Indians, or the 
British, were like clever surgeons who, with the sharpest scalpels, cut to the 
very heart and drew every drop of blood without leaving a scar, Law and 
order were vitally important and necessary to the existence of Englishmen 
in India. That was the reason why they were so anxious for law and order, 
for without it Englishmen could not stay there one week.’ Readers of The 
Indian Sociologist know that, according to Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, ‘ Patriotism 
means making an end of foreign rule.’ In aletter dated April 21st, 1905, to the 
Daily News he pertinently asked an English correspondent: ‘Suppose by 
some mischance England came under French or German or some alien despotic 
Government in the same condition and under the same circumstances as 
India is st present, will he not, as an Englishman, do his utmost to 
throw off ‘‘the heaviest of all yokes, tne yoke of the stranger” even 
though all Englishmen were full of all the faults which the Anglo-Indians, 
Tightly or wrongly, ascribe to the Indians? Will he not as an Englishman 
at once tell me, “Corrupt or not corrupt, faults or no faults, a Briton 
shall never be slave’? ? And yet he cooly justifies and assumes the right 
divine of making other people slaves! Not only make them slayes, but 
in addition to eating up their substance in the country itself, carry it away 
out of the country, leaving the people of the country to perish, to say 
nothing of the deplorable consequences of the evil, bastard system, begotten of 
the unholy union of hypocrisy and greedy despotism.’ The quotation we have 
just given ought to satisfy all unbiased men that Mr. Dadabhai’s views 
regarding an independent form of national government for India are not 
different from those put forward by us, but unfortunately he reverts to his old 
ideas of ‘ the love of liberty and justice’ among the English people and to the 
Resolution of 1893 in favour of Simultaneous Examinations in his message 
to the Benares Congress of December 1905.” 


*24, The Calcutta correspondent of the Indian Social Reformer writes :— 

“ It isnot necessary to enter here into a lengthy account 

| Discomfiture of the Extre- of the various phases of the last session of the Con- 
per herd — gress. It is enough to say that it was demonstrated 
Indian Social Reformer there with mathematical certainty that men like 
‘(4), 6th Jan. Messrs. Tilak and Pal had no real influence on the 
. thought of the vast ‘majority of educated Indians. Mr, 


Tilak, indeed, bas lost ground to an extent it is impossible to estimate. In Madras 


he used to have many admirers among those, who, besides being politicians, took 


an interest in Sanskrit literature. Madras has found him out at last; and 
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go have the United Provinces. As for Mr. Pal, everyone was astonished to 
see that after all his bombastic appeals to the nation there were not five men 
in. Calcutta who could say that they were in accord with his views, The active 
strength and, what is more, the fervour of the constitutional and sober element 
in Indian politics was discovered by this Congress.” 


*25. ‘Whenour ae and Local Boards are | SS ee throughout 
: ae . the country by nominated and official members, 
tfational” Cuaras ae when our Legislative Councils have not yet emerged 
ideals of self-government for from their swaddling clothes and are still everything: 
India? a but representative of the people, it is a question 
ean + hg (24); ““* how far it is prudent or profitable to put forward 
— ideals about self-government enjoyed by the British - 
Colonies or on any other lines. Ideals are good things in their own way. 
But their premature assertion is apt to do more harm than good under 
certain circumstances. Assuming that the Colonial form of government would 
be the best for India, what practical good is to be obtained by putting it forward. 
as our immediate goal when we have not yet gone beyond the bare threshold of 
representative institutions? That the demands of the Congress are in the 
direction of some kind of self-government which might be attained in the distant 
future admits of little doubt. But in practical politics distant goals, when put | 
forward by a body which has not yet succeeded in evolving a complete constitu- | 
tion for itself, are apt to be misunderstood and to lead to fruitless controversies Pe 
to the exclusion of the consideration of other pressing questions of the greatest ; 
importance. These problems and their solution are tle intermediate stages im | 
the way towards self-government, and whilst no educated Indian can help | 
cherishing high aspirations and lofty ideals, it would, in our opinion, be more | i 
advantageous to lay the utmost stress on the programme which the Congress has a 
| 


evolved during the last twenty-one years than to advance ideals which, however 
admirable, at present serve no useful purpose........... We are of opinion that 
Congressmen need not worry themselves too much for the present with the ££ 
question of self-government, if they do not wish to add to the numerous 
difficulties they are already confronted with.’ oS 


96. After the deliberations of the Congress were concluded, the Industrial 
Conference held its sittings. The honour of de- 
Proceedings of the In- livering the inaugural address before the Conference 
a. Conference at was this year conferred on His Highness the Gaekwar, 
Kesari (130), 1st Jan. who was also present on the Congress platform on 
the last day. This is the first instance of a ruli 
Chief of the Gaekwar’s status showing his sympathy with the Congress in this 
manner, and we congratulate His Highness upon the moral courage shown by 
him. His address before the Industrial Conference was full of information and 
sound reasoning. He boldly remarked in the oourse of it that any Indian, who 
failed to render service to the cause of swadeshi atthe present juncture, 
deserved to be treated as an enemy of the country. His Highness took a 
rapid survey of India’s industrial and commercial supremacy in the past and 
contrasted the same with her present decline in these two respects. He rightly 
pointed out that the industrial regeneration of the country lay not in the mere 
starting of new mills and factories, but in the improvement of the status of the 
artisan class by extending to them the blessing of education. ‘He further declared 
that the swadesht movement was not opposed to the principles of economies, : 
and that it was the patriotic duty of every true-born Indian to strive to the q 
utmost to emancipate his motherland from the bondage of foreign capital and the 
exploitation of her resources by foreign enterprise. His Highness next dilated on 
the importance of free and compulsory primary education and showed by means 
of fact$ and figures how foreign Governments recognised the importance of 
establishing industrial schools and technological institutes for promoting the 
material prosperity of their respective countries. We are sorry to see that the 
British Government, after a lapse of a century and a half, had not yet emerged 
out of the stage of “ sympathy’. Countries like America and Japan are able to 
hold their own in the industrial sphere, because they are independent and 
self-governing and also because they spend money freely on the advance of — 
technical education, whereas the British Government, instead of fostering 
| _ indigenous industries, actually ruined them, 
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leliverdd oy fe 8 Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodardas, 
As Presi sneak the Second Industrial Conference, 
“ Bives abundant prools that it emanates from a gentle- 
i mé n touch with trade and commerce and 
ne ip intricate inechinietn:. “In fact there is present in it just that element which 
| was’ ¢ from the otherwise instructive address delivered by Mr. Dutt 
st year: Mr. Vithaldas ‘speaks from his personal experience as a practical 
adent of ‘economics and practical man of business, and in our opinion what. 
waited at this moment to direct swadeshi enthusiasm into fruitful channels 
is ‘the advice and co-operation of men like the Honourable Mr, Vithaldas, We if 
He eee would advise every genuine swadeshist, who wants to do something more useful 
2a than falking on swadeshism ad nauseam, to study the presidential address as 
a. ‘well as the one delivered by His Highness the Gaekwar with care and also 
— the proceedings of the Industrial Conference. Like the Honourable Mr. Chou- 
— dhari, the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas frankly acknowledges the need of the 
| assistance and sympathy of the Government and of the official and non- 
official European community...... We need hardly remark that we entirely 
with this view. The Indian as well as the European mercantile public 
will cordially endorse the President’s appeal to the Government of India to 
publish the report of the Indian Stores Committee.......... Mr. Vithaldas 
has done well to give out his opinion at this moment regarding the advisability 
or otherwise of using foreign capital. His view is that we must avail ourselves 
of it, but we ought to take care that we do not pay more for it than other 
a | nations. The investment of foreign capital in Indian railways has, in his 
ne Opinion, been productive of much good, both material and moral. Individual 
he railway lines have proved profitable. But if we compute the profit and loss in 
respect of ald the lines since the very commencement, we believe the railways 
oe _ have so far entailed on the Indian taxpayer a very heavy loss. But this does 
a not affect the soundness of the principle laid down by Mr. Vithaldas.”’ 


28. ‘The Customs Preventive Service of Bombay has recently been 
‘ reorganised. It is curious that such departmental 
Comments on the recent reorganisations generally bring good luck to the men 
a casrinagey ofthe Customs at the top more than they do to the voiceless subor- 
ventiye Service of Bom- di . | 
bay. nates in the lower ranks. It seems that the Gov- 
Indian Spectator (5), 5th ernment offered a monthly .grant of about 8,790 
Jan. rupees to improve ths position of the entire Service 
by increase of salaries. Of this grant a sum of 
. Rs. 4,425 was utilised and the surplus declined with loyal thanks. There 
were 59 Preventive Officers, drawing salaries ranging from 75 to 275 
rupees. heir number was increased to 61 and their salaries range now 
HT from 125 to 400 rupees. This good luck has been denied to wharfingers, 
ge whose number has heen cut down from 29 to 28, and whose salaries in the 
my aggregate show a reduction of 135 rupees. It must, however, be noticed that 
gate-keepers have fared better. Their number has been increased from 22 to 
33, and their aggregate salaries show an increase of 590 rupees; yet, it is 
remarkable that no less than 3,925 rupees out of the 4,425 rupees utilised 
from the grani have been appropriated by the highest officers. It also appears 
that the reorganisation has affected injuriously the prospects of several | o 
employés in the lower ranks of the Service while their work has been increased. 
A memorial representing these grievances has been submitted to Government.” 


29, A Barsi (Shol4pur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :—The 
work of renewing the licenses of arms has begun at 
Alleged grievances of the Bérsi, The benign British Government has out of 
reacted of Barsi taluka (Sho- its exuberant: kindness deprived the people of arms. 
pur) in respect of the rene- Th 
wel-ot-arme licenses: e few weapons that are still left with them ‘they are 
Kalpataru(127), 30th Dec. allowed to retain only after obtaining the necessary 
license for the same. But the restrictions imposed 
‘by eo license are being multiplied day by day. Those who possess guns are 
‘to keep only five bullets and ‘only such quantity of gun-powder as will 
Ss for ‘firing ae five bullets, : they want to keep more bullets or 
nowder, they vata, it is said, first obtain permission todoso, It would be 
‘well if Government were to pass a regulation, directing that those who are 
waylaid by dacoits in the jungle and cannot successfully resist them with even 
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fifty bullets should request them to wait till the requisite permission for keeping 
increased ammunition is obtained. It is for the people to consider if it is their 
A 00d fortune or their misfortune that things, which are quite unheard-of and 4 
ae? impossible elsewhere, should happen in India. | <1 
30. A Sukkur correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—“ The recent : 
ar ¥s P destructive fire at Hyderabad (Sind) does not appear “4 
ol ee “ho Collector's +0 have taught the-authorities concerned any lesson, : ga 
Kacheri and the Treasury I observe that the Collector’s Office and the Treasury 
| Office at Hyderabad (Sind). Office do not frequently close till long after 8-30 or 
Sind Gazette (18), 28th 9 p,m, Apart from the danger of working by lamp- | 
Dec. light in offices in which such valuable records are kept, fe 
the system involves an injustice to the clerks. I understand that this is due in 
a large measure to the idiosyncrasies of the Head Clerks of these two offices, and 
it behoves the Collector to enquire into the why and wherefore of this state of 
affairs. The only conclusions that an observer can draw are that either the work 4 
to be done is too much for the clerks or that the clerks are in a measure in- p 
competent. The latter conclusion, however, can hardly be true, when we consider 
that a large number of the employés are old and experienced servants of 
Government. Whatever, however, may be the true explanation, the fact 
remains that the practice is a dangerous one and should be put a stop to both 
in the interests of Government and of its employeés.”’ 5 


Education. 


31. * It is obvious that the sorest need of our European Schools is more 
‘jd « en oe. Money is required not so much for buildings 
for civiag sncreased financial 224 equipment which are generally satisfactory, but 
assistance to the Karachi to enable the managers of schools to employ teachers 
Grammar School and the Ona wage which will make them contented with 
Sind gy em . their profession and incline them to adhere to it.’...... 
PO azele (18), “8th ‘hus writes the Honourable Mr. E, Giles in his 
aus annual report for 1905-06. In the resolution on the 
report Government remark that ‘the Governor in Council has read with 
attention Mr. Gilés’ remarks’ on this subject, but alas! there is no hope 
held out that any steps will be taken inthe matter. The words of Mr. Giles 
come home to us in Karachi in connection with the Grammar School, which is 
‘as usual seriously hampered for want of funds. The Grammar School performs 
avery useful and important function in this city, and if is most regrettable 
that the state of its funds should always be such as to cause grave anxiety to 
‘those who are responsible for its administration, As faras we have been able 
to ascertain, the Kardchi Grammar School does not appear as yet to have 
‘benefited by the recent increase in the grant to LEHducation.......... The 
Karachi School is efficient and well-managed and thoroughly deserves any 
assistance that the Department can afford to give it, We understand that a letter 
has been addressed on the subject by the Chairman of the School Committee to 
the Educational Department in Bombay, but as yet no reply has been received. 
The practical difficulties, which the school has to contend with, are very greatly 
increased by the manner in which the present Government grant is received. . 
Instead of being paid quarterly or even half-yearly it is paid in’ a lump sum, a 
. nominally at the end of the official year, but not infrequently a month or two k 
-later....... Further we understand that certain repairs, which were insisted on i 
by the dducational Inspector and which it was only possible to carry out on the | 
distinct understanding that the expenses would be met by Government, have | 
been put through, but as yet the grant to meet them has not been received and 
the school is in debt for the amount. Altogether the position is most unsatis- + 
. factory and is partly due to actual lack of funds and partly to the bad bandobast : 
made by Government in connection with such financial assistance as it L 
concedes, It is not the Grammar School alone, however, among Karachi 
Educational establishments which is languishing for the help which has been. 
> as good as promised, but which never comes.. So long back as the 1st of June last 
- ’ Rs. 20,000 or half the amount required for the construction of the new 7 
| _ boarding-house for the Sind Madressah was subscribed, and it was hoped that ; 7 
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returns to Bombay this evening ot 
i: ter a: s’ tour in K4thi4war, in which business : 
vil to was mixed with pleasure. In the words of His 
(29), 4th xeellency’s message to His Highness the 

., Eng, coll | Nawab pry Tunégadh, + most excellent sport was shown 
Oy to him’; and according to public testimony, much 

selient work was done by him in encouraging His Highness’s Govern- 

ont in "aie discharge of their duties in various directions, Under the auspices 

er, of i its able and energetic Dewan, Mr. Baig, Jundgadh has now entered upon an 

es era of useful and far-reaching reforms ; ‘and the ruler and the people of the 

aa State cannot but feel grateful for the visit. that His Excellency has just paid 

oe and the encouragement he has thereby been good enough to lend to the Dewan. 

Beste and his administration at this important juncture. It would be impossible to 

3 exaggerate at any time the happy influence of such a personal visit and’ 

ie inspection by a representative of the Paramount power on the administration of a 

Native State like Junagadh and one can better imagine than describe what 7 
a7 + gach visit and inspection can achieve in the interests of wise and just adminis. 
tration—how far they may go towards instilling fresh enthusiasm and energy 

e | {nto those engaged ‘in the arduous task of putting the State ona truly enlightened 

x ' footing. Lord Lamington has by this visit done a kindness to Jundgadh which 
neither its ruler and Dewan nor its people will ever forget.” : 


> $3. A correspondent writes to the Kadthidwar Samdchér :—In pursuance of 
_ the orders issued by the Government of India quaran- 
Complaint ogainst the tine against people coming from plague-infected : 
plage Kichisedr). in Dhrol Jocalities has been abolished everywhere in British 
uy : perm rm Saméchér (79), territory as well as in Native States, It is, therefore, 
Bs 2nd Jan, quite inexplicable why the authorities at Dhrol should. 
aa have thought of reviving this obnoxious and exploded. 
i measure at the present juncture. The quarantine regulatious enforced in , 
Pe ‘the State have been framed with undue severity. Besides, the operation of 
Coe the rules is attended with favouritism. The friends and relations of a State 
a official find ready admittance into any village, while others who leave their : 
; ob plague-stricken homes in search of purer air are refused admission, Under 
< i these circumstances it behoves the Dewan of Dhrol, who has affected an 
| ascetic mode of life and remains deeply engrossed in his spiritual studies, to | 
from his seclusion and relieve the hardships and sufferings of the people 


3 emerge 
ne under his charge. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


Ba $4, The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—A meet- 

Pe ne ing of about 250 cloth merchants was held on the 
: sane a ve — t the the Bist’ December to protest against the action of 

roi levied by the local the Municipality in imposing a duty of 23 per cent. 

ie “Municipality on imported on cloth imported into the city in Po to make up 

— cloth. a for the deficit. caused by the reduction in the duties on 

a : acy oy r (65), ghee and sugar. In the course of a lengthy dise 

bcs: were cussion it was suggested by some merchants that all 

‘business in the local cloth market should be suspended for eight days. This ; 

restion, however, was tentatively dropped and for present purposes it was 

lved that'no cloth merchant should import cloth from Bombay or any is a 

station for one month from the date of the meeting so as to avert the necessity ak 
ing the duty objected'to, It wasfurther resolved that no sales of cloth Ban 


/ 


resolution should be made to pay a penalty of Re, 51. A committee 


should take 


lace outside the city limits and that any one i 


persons has been appointed to carry out the objects of the meeting. [In a - las 
subsequent issue the same correspondent writes:—Owing to differences of | Bet 
opinion among the local cloth merchants the resolution nanel by them at the ; or 
meeting of Monday last has already become a dead letter in practice. The trend. " 
of opinion among the leading merchants is to wait for the Collector’s reply a 4 
to the representation submitted to him, and if it be unfavourable, to appeal to 
the Commissioner, N. D., and in the last resort to send a representative deputa- 
tion to the Bombay Government, It is intended that the proposed memorial 
. a Sees N. D., should be drafted by the Honourable Mr. G. K. 
arekh. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, , i 
Oriental Translator to Government. 4 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, i 
Secretariat, Bombay, 8th January 1907. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as ta any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts” alleged are incorrect what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. : | 
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are requested to 
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; No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. io Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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: pa East Indian ...| Bombay... ..j Weekly .. — ...| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 i ae 300 | 
2 |Daily Telegraph and) Poona... <a weer et | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... ses 550 4 
Deccan Herald. | - | 4 
3 | East and West ... .».| Bombay... >>| Monthly oc ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pérsi; 58. 1,000 1 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... soo} Weekly ... = "aan; 3 — ; Hindu (Madrdsi Br4h- 500 3 \ 
man); 39. . ig 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ae a Do. .. «| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi; 575 iq 
7 India and Champion. 58. a 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. . oo Monthly ooo| John Wallace; Englishman; 48 ... 4. 800 q 
, 7 | Kar&chi Chronicle »..| Karachi o woo} Weekly ... .«.| Chainréi Bakasr4i Advani ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 i 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ..| Rajkot ... veo| Daily — coe ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nf&gar) ; 38 cos 200 ] 
9 | Mahratta ... va ove} ROOMR esa ...| Weekly... ..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 ; 
Hindu (Chitp4éwan Br&hman) ; 32. : 
10 | Men and Women of India./ Bombay ... ...| Monthly eee| Sorabji Mancherji Ratn&gar ; Parsi; 40 cee 500 
11 | Muslim Herald .... a ie ae od OE nc ---| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 Oriental Review eee coe Do. eee eee Weekly eee Bee Rustomj1 Shapurji Mistri ; P4rsi ; 38 eae 400 
13 Parsi eee eee eee Do. cee eee Do. coe coe Jeh#ngir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; P&rsi ; 80 eee 1,000 
14 Patriot eos eee eee Do. eee eve Do. eee eee Bhégubhai Fatehchand Kar bh4ri ; Hindul 650 
(Jain); 33. | 3 
15 | Phoenix ... ... | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 ws 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona .., ict ee ae -e+| Ketwasji Temulji; Parsi; 60... eee 400 H 
and Military Gazette. | | bi 
17 | Railway Times ... ---| Bombay... —...) Weekly ... ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 ve} 1,200 | 
18 |Sind Gazette .. | Kardchi...  ...| Bi-weekly -| Mrs. J. EH, Tate; European ; 42 nS eee 500 
(19 |Sind Journal ..  ...| Hyderabad ...) Weekly ... om Kundaumel Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);;} 800 : 
| 4 
20 | Sind Times eve »..| Karachi...  +««| Bi-weekly -«-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89 as. 200 i 
\ 4 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 4 
21 A’rya Prak4sh eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee ~Panta) ne Dalal ;s Hindu (Mod 1,000 i| 
nla) 5 dee i 
22 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..;| Dow ... co ——s Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu "50 | 
nia) ; 33. 
23. | Deshi Mitr’ mo =a xo Do. ... ove} Maganlal KikA4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 veo} 1,400 ) 
ieee a a ae ..|Ichhféram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti; 6,000 
Bania) ; 53. 
25 | Gujarét Mitr’... sist a eee eee} Doo ... ove] Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 io ae 700 
26 | Gujarati Punch ... coe} Ahmedabad eee} Do. ove -+| Somalal Mangaldd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. : 1,100 
27 | Hindi Punch... ___...| Bombay | Do. ... coo} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 __.. 800 
| 28 | Hind Swardjy ... od: + cool D0. ove »-.| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
| m4li Brahman); 24. ¥: 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo o Do. ..  ..; Daily . — ...| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzhén ; Pdrsi;30 ...; 38,500 | 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oad BR ome oes Weekly vo. evo Fram ji Céwasji Mehta; Parsi;57 ... «| 2,400 : 
; 31 Kathiawar News... ee RAjkot eee eee ee ide Seg: Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 43... fe i 400 "e 
82 | Kathidwar Times ve| Dow we os Bi-weekly gre Jayashankar; Hindu(NegarBrih-| 200. is 
j 3 : Man) ; 39. : oe 
88 | Praja Bandhu ... .».| Ahmedabad ...] Weekly... —...| Jeth4l4l Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Brah | ee 
. man) ; 39. 7 | 
3 | Rést Goftaér YY) eee Bombay ees! Do. eee were Phloni Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi ; 55 een Ss 1,550 ‘ 
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Dny4n Prakésh oes eee 
Indu Pp rakésh eee eee 
19D 2*4 ., 098 
aye oop eee 
Shri Baydji Vijay’ oes 
Shri Shéhu oe eae 
Subodh, Patrika ee 
Sudhdrak oes sis 
Ana1o-PoRTUGUEsE. 

O Anglo-Lusiténo sai 
Anatio-SInpi. 
Al-Haq : eee eee eee 
Prabhat, ese e00 eos 
Musifir eee ee vee 
Sindhi eee e306 eee 

Eneti : 
‘Gusane , 

é | Baroda Vateal see eee 
Hind Vijys ww 
ENGLisH, Marit and 

KANARESE. aor 
Karnftak P Patre oy ane 
Karndtak Vatbhay eee 
A Luz eee tee eee 
OBombaente  .., ass 


A> » Ya! 
St 
* ok 
si 
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a: t a 


Bombay... 


Do. 


, eee 
Pe ae 


Kolhépur "oe. 
S4vantvadi 


Weekly ope 
Daily 


Weekly .... 
Do. 


Bombay... 
SAtdra 0 


Bombay .,.. 


Poona 


Bombay... 


derabad 
“Gags 


moe 


Weekly ... 
Weekly ..., 
Bi- weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 


y 
: 


Weekly nee 


‘ 


Méneklfl Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Banis) ; 28. 
Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhéskar ‘Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian; 


33. 
Wéman Govind Sdépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 48.. 
| Rev. Mr. "B. Abbott 
Hari Né&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 39. “ 

0. ove 


Do. 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
‘Manager being Damodar S&vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Hindu (Chitp&- 


Vinayak Bélkrishna Pardnjpe 
wan Bréhman) ; 35. 

N érayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

hman) ; 37. 


eee eee se° 


ben 

a on Ratisishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; 32. | 

Damodar Sdévlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
Al. 

Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. 

Dwirkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


82. | 
Vinayak Sethe) 3 Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; 37 ; ‘Muhammadans. 
Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34, 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Virumal Begr4aj; Hindu (Kurseja) 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ... 


Dahyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shr&wak 
Bania) ; 89. 


Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


~ 


| Br&hman) ; 22. 
Ann4ji Gopél Jordpur; 
Vaishnav. Br&hman) ; 44, 


Hindu (Deshastha 
d Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
| A. Gomes 5 ' Goanese Christian; 45 
‘aia oe ag Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
Nanébhsi batanji Chichgar ; ed, 58 a 
Mahfshankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 36. 

Fadnis; Hindu 


bem 
(Sd#raswat Bréhman) ; 28. 


1,200 


1,000 


1,194 


eo meget 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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90 


91. 


92 
93 


94 


95 
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| Guzara'ti—continued. 


Bombay Sam4&char 


Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Samfchér... 
Din Mani ... ace 
Dny#nottejak 
Evening Jame eve 
Gujarat... coe 
Hitechchhu ee 


Indian Advertiser 


Islam Gazette 


J4m-e-Jahg#nooma 


Jivadaya «+. ts 
Kaira Times aes 


Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathiawar Sam4char 
Khedut so  _— ees 
Loka, Mitra os 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mukhbir-i-Islim ... 
Navséri Patrika .. 
Navséri Prakash -.. 
Praja Mitr& er 


Praja Pokar coe 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


Sin j Vartamfn ... 


Satya Vakta ~ 


-Sind Vartaman ... 
Surat Akhb&r eee 
Vande Mataram ... 


Pandit  s«. 


Sharman Samdch4r 


eee 


Shri Dny4nsagar Samé- 


char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé4- 


char. 


Broach 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 
Bombay ... 


Surat 


Kaira 


Do. 


Sadra 
Bombay 


Navsari 


Do. 


Surat 


Bombay.s. 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Ahmedabad 


Nadiad (Kaira) 


| Bhavnagar 
Bombay ... 


Karachi... 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Do. 


Kar4chi 
Surat 


Bombay 


Poona 


Bombay 


eee 


eer 


Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. exe 
Do. — eee 
+ Published 
Daily 
a month. 
Weekly ... 
DG. ass 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
a ws 


Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly... 
Daily .. 
Weekly ... 
Be: 00s 
Bi-weekly 


| Weekly ... 
i ie 


Daily oot 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly we 


Do. eee 


Weekly eee 


six 
times a8 month. 


Published thrice 


Monthly eee 


‘ 


Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 51... — ... 


a Janakpras#d Lacoram i ; Hindu (Kényakubje 


| Pandit Babu Arnritlal, B.A, ; ‘Hindu (Ben 


be =ry-3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BAA. ; 

i 

Trikamlél Harin&th Thikor; Hindu rs 
Kshatriya) ; 24. 


Nath4l4l Rangildaés ; Hindu (Mathar K4y 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 __ ...| 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin; Parsi; 30 a. 
Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 eed 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... x 
Hiralél Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 
brahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 


Muhammadans (Memons). 
Ratansh4w Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 a 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrém ; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman); 37. 

Anopsi Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 __... 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
pa Raémji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 

oe tl Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 

Moti Chota al Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 


Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek} 


Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 
Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 
Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... 003 


N a Jagjivan’; Hindu (BrShman) ; ; 
37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe soi 


Nagindés Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. | 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu(Lohéna); 41... 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... Pon 


Chhaganial Lallubhoy Thaingwalla; Hindu 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


Govindrao Gangdrém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) 5 44. 


Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. 


Bréhman); ’ 30. 


Brahman) ; 45. 


500 


1,000 
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| Wh ase ov vee| Gadag = (Dhér-| Weekly...) Shankrapa. Gnudi © Basrimarad; Hindu| 1650 
© @9 \Marnétek Vritt .. ...)Dhérwér | 9 Dow. | (1) Si Mahédev Khénolkar; Hindu} 810 
: a . | (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


oa ae peek I es ke Gururso R&glavendra Mamd&pur ; Hindu 300 
| | | (Deshasth Brahman); 43. | 


eee} Do. eee Doe see eer Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 120 
eee] Gadag (Dher-| Do. ..,  oe| Gaurishankar RA&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war.)- Brahman) ; 43. 


f ae eh 198 Arunodayis jaa ..| 2Ddna ... ---| Weekly ... .--| Dhondo K4shin4ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 515 
mee ee Bt | “|” Bréhman); 24. 

ee 104 A’rydvart ... at eo:| Dhulia ... it. Oe we ee| VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
es 105 | Bakul i iis woo |Ratnfyiri =. ....| 9 Dow ae ...| Har. Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 500 


Bie 106 Ban cee oee wee] POom@ ve =... | 3S Dw... = ove | Datto MGruti Nahavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 400 


o 107 ‘| Bhdla iis wD ce Me esi see} Published thrice a] Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;| 2,300 
“: - 108 | Bhagwa Jhenda ... _—...| Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... ...  Prthone) —" Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 300-400 
de | , rahman); 2 
ae _ 108] Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... —...| Weekly... =" Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (GaudBréhman);| 300 
ee 110 | Brahmoday& = +~— «| Mah4d (Koléba).| Do. ... ge nie Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh&da| 400 
ee | } Brahman); 48. : ‘ 
ae lll | Chandraként ... —...| Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... — ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
ae Be : gaum). 3 pawen Brahman) ; 41. ee 
ie 112 | Chandrodayi__.... «| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. .., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
oe giri). Brahman); 42. 
e! 118 | Chikiteak .. ss ..| Belgaum ae en 2. ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 900 
. ee man); 40;and Moro Balwant MarAthe; 
ES. | “ Hindu saa, eben Bréhman). 
ae 114 | Deen Mitr’ ... .e-| Bombay cae Do. eo.| HAdAShiv ishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindu 1,000 
bos | (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32. 

7 115 | Deshakélavartam&n .».| Erandol (Khin-| Do. ... ..-| Makadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 - 
desh). Brahman) ; ot. 
116 | Dharma... pe ..| W4i (Satara) ...| Do. ... eo ‘sashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 
pt Brahman) ; 48. : 
117 | Dharwar Vritt ... eoo| Dharwar eS ee ...| 8. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 


a 118 *} Dinbandhu soo «ss see} Bombay ere ..., Do. ... 000} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 | 1,200 
+ -~ < 919 | Poyén Giger... .|Kolhepar ...| Do... .. Vishou Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Séraavat Bréh-| 350 
| : 3 | = e . . 
i gael winan Ponch ...| Thana ... a | ee eo| Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 1,700 
Brahman); 40. ‘ 
121 | Hindu Vijay’ .... ...| Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna MRéngnekdr; Hindu 75 
ia giri.) (Gaud Siraswat Bréhmin) ; 88. 
122 | Hunnarottejak ooo] Nasik vee] Weekly ... ss. gw ene ir Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
2 rahman) ; 27. . 
128 | Jagadddarsh sew ...| Ahmednagar ...j Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
124 
125 
136 


* pawan Brdhman); 53. 

ie Jagadhitechchhu one eos] Poona .,.. a ae ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 1,500 . 
ps wan Brahman) ; 76. 

ae Sagatesmichfr ... =... Thana... =| 0 Dow wee gar ow Raje; Hindu (Kédyastha} 500 

He radhu) 5 dd. 

3% i Kal on oes eee] POOMS =... a 2k -..| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,500. 


ag | | | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
a 127 | Kalpataru... .... «..|Sholfpur ....| Do. ... «| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 496 
Bee, : Bréhman); 47. 

ae fe 128 | Karmanuk ini cee] POONAcee Se aa es ..| Hari Narayan Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 4,000 
* 380 |Keral Kokil ... ...) Bombay... ...| Monthly +e. —— — Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
eae me man) 5 ° 
| ae : Kesari eee see Oe Poona eee | eee Weekl eee eee Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 18,000 
Bt (Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 


Khéndesh Vaibhav oa Dhulia aan ee Do, eee ann Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu alae 600 


aon ee ' : | Bréhman) ; 40. 
482 | Komtha Vritt .. ... a (Ka@na-| Do. ... ov — Pa Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
a zany Mr 
* ¢€B@TTiokea-Bandhu = 0... ses) Tésgaon (Satara) Do. .. on — Gent Milde Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
es OS eee ' | ‘ man); age 35, 
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Name of Pubiitation, : 


' Marirat—continued. 


184 i ckameat an %: .».| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... sal | B&mkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 600. 

, giri). | Brdéhman); 29. . 

135 | Lokaseva «. ove oo-| NAsik — ove «| Do...  ...| Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 500 * 
‘ 186 | Madhukar... ..  ,..| Belgaum “ ee eee Janérdan N érdyen Kulkarni; Hindu, (Séras- 150 


wat Br4hman); 30. . 
187 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ieee sl: ob P&ndurang BAbdji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 


| 30. 
138 | Moda Vritt ... | Wai (Satara) ..| Dow ww. .. Késhingth V4man Lele ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 650 
| Brdhman) ; 48. | 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav »..| Bombay... ooo] DRELY —one.- o Keshav Purashottam 3 Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 46. 


140 | Mumbai Vaibhav i ON és oe Weekly ous oe Do. do. ooo} 1,450 
le » 
141 | Nagar Saméchér... ...) Ahmednagar ..| Do. ... — ...| Vishwanath Gangarém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 


méli) ; 25. a 
142 | N&sik Vritt os ooo] Nasik ... at A ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan, 450 : 

; Bréhman) ; 28. : : 
143 | Nydy Sindhu... ~-| Ahmednagar ...) Doe ... | Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


Brdéhman); 32. 
144 | Pandhari Mitré ... ee | Pandharpur (Sho-| Published at irre-| Govind Sakhdrdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 79 
lgpur). gular intervals. | Brahman) ; 43. 


145 | Parikshak ... .»  _ eve| Belgaum woo| Weekly ... — «0e| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
...|Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brdhman); 37. 


146 | Poona Vaibhav ... coo} FOONR 4. er 


147 | Prabhat... ar ...| Dhulia --| Monthly ...| Govind Kashindth Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadé 300 
Brahman), 
148 | Prabodh Chandrika -».| Jalgaon (Khan-| Weekly ... ...| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). Brahman); 42. 


149 | Prakésh ... se soe] GACATR - see | ae eoe| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 
: Brahman); 32. | 
150 |} Pratod _.... oe --o| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... | Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—860 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
151 | Raghav Bhushan... vos} 200 CNGME) 1.1 De. ccs .-.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


152 | Rashtramukh ec — | Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a} Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Satya Mitré see = owe | M@legaon(Nasik).) Weekly... _...| B&alchand Hir&chand ; Jain; 26 ... vee 200 
154 | Satys Shodhak .. ove| Ratnagiri in ee ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
? Brdhman) ; 28. 
155 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
: buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
i Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 

156 | Sholadpur Samachar eo] Sholapur ..| Weekly... _—...] Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kémathi) ; 47 ase 400 


157 | Shubh Suchak ... soot - E0Gk ees ae ...| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Bréhman); 61. 


158 |Sumant ...  ... —oe| Karad (Satara)...| Do. 4... +e) Mahddev Démo Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahmanj; 33. | 

159 | Vidur ...._ —s eee =~ we | Dhamni (Sat@ra) .| Do. 2 — ««+| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe we ae 200 

160 | Vidya Vilas ooo eee} Kolhapur -o+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh nn 3 Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
Bréhman); 22. | 

S04 1 Vier ls i oo-| Bombay.  oc| Weekly ... ew Bélivishun Marsyan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 

- | wan Brahman); 41. 

162 | Vikram .., coe «=—s-s nee Sat@ra cee ---| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

1638 | Vishvavritt eee = se} Kolhapur eee! = Do. soo} Vishnu Govind Bijéparkar, M.A. ; Hindu 500 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45 

164 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...) Bombay...  ...| Do. eo-| (1) Vin&ayak Baélkrishna Nidkerni ww ws 600 


?; (2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
, Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
165 | Vrittasd@r .. 6 —wee| Wali (Satara) ../ Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Brahman) ; 51. | ; 
166 | Vritta Sudha = ow ooof SatAra woo = os] Do. cee = Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 ae 
Brahman) ; 38. 3 . | 


167 | VydpSri co — vee so ROOEE ss eof DOo ae. ve Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 


man) ; 40 | 
168 | Vydpaér Sam4char... a Ahmednagar ...| Do, ce  .«| Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha; Jain (Mar-| 1,200 
| wadi) ; 5 3a 


i 
Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly _... Vithal Keshay aug ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan}| 160 
lapur). Bréhman); 40. 


169 | Warkari eee coo ee 


ac. 


i 170 Aftabi-Sind ......|Sukkur... | Weekly... wi walad Mahomed; Muhammadan} 600 


in Khairkh4h oe ...| Uérkhdina oe toe See one Hakim Dharamsing Tohilsing 5 Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


. . . oe ~ hercest “ 2 ig Ee * eet Pee ” ~~ o. rc " on i a Pe ies Grr eee”. aes 
OS 5 Ay tL SAT TAR SS RT EMOTE ae PER EN pt oR IL, ES 
ae neh ger) Ne eX Pret if Teer, 1 ek pest i, eg ae On We “> - Nene ah oP *“ < ; uF 
Fe Ung toe Ate RR ey et, arma RS me ‘ ‘ be es “Ho 7 ’ . ae 
“ +z = ; 


| (Abro); 89. | 


83, 
472 Sind Sudhar eee eee Karachi... eee Do. eee eee Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu CAmil) ; 39 eee 650 
MA7S {Beckree ©... sme cool Dow us: as] Dow... ve} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobéna);62 «| 100 
174 |Sind Keeary ... ...|Shikérpur «| Do. ... — ...| Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.) 550 


Urpv. 


‘175 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
| (Sheikh); 44. 


176 Bombay Punch Bahddur..., Do. ... ...) Weekly... |...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
| | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


177 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin _—...| Bhusfwal (Khaén-| Do. ... oo Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 75 


desh). Muhammadan. 
178 | J4m-i-Jahdnnuma eee} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. ee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
: desh). Muhammadan. 


179 | Mufid-e-Rosgar... re ie eee eo Munshi Muhammad a Fanunmiya ; 500 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


180 | Sultén-ul- Akhbar vee} DO. coe coef Daily .o  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-, 1,500 
| madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


181 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. «| Poona ... coe Weekly eee ove = a: oe walad Mahomed.; Muhammadan 150 


GusaBa'TI aND HINDI. 


182 | Jain ose eee wee| BOMbAY ove —s wv | Weekly ove Nes sa Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu(Jain) ;} 1,400 
( Mana’rHt AND Ka’NARESE. | 


183 | Chandrika ... oe §=—_sove| BAGalkot (Bija-| Weekly ov wo( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| | pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


én 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name, - 


G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (SJ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 
in Arswnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


PD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies publishea of ‘each newspaper and eeaines as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles. The age ca of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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: | country chiefly for ph and relaxation, and though 
it may well be hoped that his visit will draw~@loser the friendly relations exist- 
ing. between the Indian Government and the ruler of Afghanistan, yet alli 
political considerations sre to be kept strictly:in abeyance, and it would be 
unwise to count overmuch on any definite or immediate results. The'tour has 
begun well and its auspicious commencement may be regarded as a happy 
augury. It is unnecessary to say that everything will be done that is humanly 
possible by the Government to make the visit a success and to secure the plea- 
gure and satisfaction of the Amir while he is in India. Whatever msy be 
the effect of the visit on Anglo-Afghan relations, we cannot doubt that 
Afghanistan will benefit very greatly by the first hand knowledge that the 
Amir will acquire during his tour. He will see for himself something of 
the working of institutions which his own country does not possess, and he will 


‘not be blind to the advantages to be derived therefrom. A more friendly eye 


than hitherto will probably be cast on the construction of railways and telegraphs. 
The great military display at Agra may also convince the Amir that wisdom has 
not yet been exhausted in regard to the Afghan army and that great improve- 
ments therein might be effected by a thorough course of instruction and training 
in modern methods of warfare.......... We regret that, so far as we can learn, 
no arrangement has been made to give the Amir any idea of the might of Great 
Britain as a sea power. This is a politicai mistake which we may have 
reason to regret in the future,” 


*2. “The Amir, who now rejoices in being baptised as His Majesty the 
a a tak King of Afghanistan, is in our midst, and our daily 
“ ae (SY); contemporaries are as over-powering in their atten- 

. tions to his public doings as his hosts are bent on in 


lionising him and indirectly exhibiting the wealth and power of modern India 


under their civilised sway. ......... It may be reasonably asked what will be the 

rmanent result of the visit. .We know that Abdur Rahman visited India 
in 1885. We know how a grand durbar was held at Rawalpindi in his honour. 
And we know how that astute potentate drew his sword from its jewelled 
scabbard, flourished it in the air, and swore coram populo his undying friend- 
ship to the British. In all probability his son will do the same at the right 
moment. Once more the glittering piece of steel will be flourished and once 
more there will be a declaration of amity! But alas, we know the history of 
the relations that subsisted after 1885 between Abdur Rahman and the 


British, and we shall know what the relations will be between his successor aud 


the present representative of the British Crown in India! It was not vainly 
said * Put not your trust in Princes,’ or for that matter in modern States which 
hypocritically profess outward friendship while inwardly thirsting fur each 
other’s blood! ‘To us, therefore, all this solemn pomp, pageantry and diplom- 


-gey seem to be so much refined dissimulation—so much glorified tomfoolery. 


Can there be any sincerity on either side in the present exchange of courtesies 
and amenities? .Heaven only knows what bitter fruits the seeds of the present 
visit may bring forth. Each party is playing its own deep and secret game. 
Do, ut des—that is the ultimate aim and object, and it remains to be seen what 
the finale of such an exchange may be, God save the people of India ! ”’ 


8. Of all the rulers of Afghanistan, Amir Abdur Rahman was the 
first to pay a friendly visit to India. But his tour 
in this country was mainly confined to Rawalpindi 
where a Durbar was held in his honour and where 
ga = he dazzled even a Viceroy like Lord Dufferin by 
his speech on that occasion. In that speech he praised English arms, English 
machinery 2nd English Engineering and strategic skill and further expresge 

his willingness to ‘have all these things and also British money, if offered 
‘to him.. Bat he refused’ pointblank to harbour in his dominions either an 

cox 1918—-3 eee 


- Kesari (130), 8th Jan. 
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or an | . English Engineer. 


of PRUE an . thi ethers Aras the Reith | iy ‘He Saalisedl the danget which 
 .. iiieatented ati swan from both sides and knew that its safety lay in rg | 

ee le ‘aloof. from both, It is ‘true that .theJate Amir Abdur Rahman hel 

pe aa nat from both Russia.and: England, but during the last fifteen or 
tyre ears Afghanistan has been.approached by Russian | railways from the 
rad the "Weat. and by. British, ones on the East and the South. 
rin policy ‘of:holding aloof from the neighbouring Powers, which was so 
” Gaeta d in the.reign of the late Amir, has ‘no, significance under, the altered 
politieal circumstances of the present day. With the English and the Russians 
almost at the gate, it is no longer possible for Afghanistan to be safe from both 
without: acquiring. sufficient strength to return blow for blow, should a. con- 
tingency arise for a trial of strength. When the Dane Mission went to 
- Afehanistan, the present Amir declined to concede the demands of the Indian 
Government to establish railway and telegraphic communication between India 
and Afghanistan; nay, he asked the English to cede to him a sea-port on the 
coast. The demand of a sea-port on the.-Amir’s part distinctly shows the 
character of the motives with which he is animated. . Afghanistan was so long 
keeping itself in isolation and was averse to risk a trial of strength with a foreign 
Power, but,it.seems that Amir Habibulla Khan is inspired with an ambition to 
come to. the front in the world and to measure swords with others, It is this. 
ambition which has prompted him to undertake this present Indian tour with a 
view to cbtain scientific and mechanical knowledge, the possession of which has 
given the Europeans their present importance. The question now before the Amir 
is how to spread this knowledge in Afghanistan. If he wants the Muhammadans 
themselves to acquire this knowledge i in foreign countries and then to take it to 
‘i Afghanistan, it is very desitable that he should take the help of educated 
Z Muhammadans in India. Deputations of Indian Muhammadans will wait on 


us aat % i 
ae 


” 


i him at Multan, Aligarh and Bombay and we hope that the above question will 
ie be considered at that time. The Amir has the example of Japan’s rise before 
Fe him. . He. also knows how even Persia. has found out a way for making an 
. advance. Unless the Amir does what Japan aid, #tz., send out hundreds of 


i pupils to other countries to acquire a knowledge of arts and crafts, there is 
. no knowing when the death-knell of Afghanistan:may be sounded, As Afghan 
youths are unprepared to-day to go to foreign countries for study, the Amir 
x should utilise the educated Muhammadans of India for this purpose. If this 
Ir question attracts his attention in the course of his Indian tour, that tour cannot 
a “be said to have been undertaken in vain. 


4. A grand military review will be held before the Amir at Agra. 
a ; The object of holding the review is to flatter the 
ie Kail (126), th Jan. Amir and to induce him to give the English the 

| right of building railways in Afghanistan. How far 
this flattery and deception will succeed will be seen in the course of a 
couple of years. he congratulatory telegram sent by King Edward to the 
ie Amir speaks of the latter as His Majesty and thereby places him on a footing 
eS of equality with the King-Emperor. It is surmised that the Amir will even 
. be allowed to have an Ambassador at the court of St. James. The flattery 
with which the Amir is plied both from England and India must no doubt lead 
to some good result, but in the ‘meantime India’s money is being needlessly 
i: _ wasted. © This is not, however, the only instance in which India is made to spend 
| money for securing England’s good. This state of things must continue. until 
| a =— obtains self-government. 


‘The words of encouragement and sympathy spoken by Lord Minto 

to the deputation of the Rajput Maha Sabha that 

‘Lord Minto’s reply tothe waited upon him at Agra will serve as a stimulus to 
address of the Rajput depu- the Rajputs to actively pursue their task of bringing 


| tation at Agra. 
Biri | Bombay Samechir (65),. about the moral and material elevation of their com- 
ae 12th Jan, ah rn munity. . By asking the Kajputs-to engraft ‘‘ Western 
ef Ge Suite eowimcoer +.) aelimes and culture %s and “;Western ways of thought ” 
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upon the’ ancient literature-of India and thereby: reach’ a higher. goal, Lord 
Minto has effectively disarmed: those who have been advising the Indians, to 


keep to their ancient learning and not dabble in ‘* Western science and culture,’’ 
Not only the Rajput but the Muslim and other®* backward communities should 
‘be ready to act up to the advice tendered by the Viceroy so as to fit them for the 
higher duties of national life in the country. We, however, cannot help regret- 
ting that His Excellency did not give a more sympathetic reply to the demand 
of the Rajputs for employment in the higher ranks of the military service. By 
instituting the Cadet Corps the Government. of India have acknowledged the 
claims of scions of princely families in India to admission into the higher ranks 
of the army. The demand made by the Rajputs is of a similar nature and a more 
definite and sympathetic reply thereto would have given them greater satisfaction. 
The work done by Rajput Cadets at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi and at 
the time of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was the subject of loud and universal praise at the time. We hope, therefore, 
that the Viceroy will not fail to satisfy the legitimate claims of the Rajputs 
to more extended employment in the army. 


New Year’s Honours List. 


Kesart (1380), 
Pheonix 
Gujarats 


(15), 


(24), 


Sth Jan. ; 
5th dJan.; 
6th Jan.; 


Jain (182), 6th Jan, 


6. Onthe last New Year’s day, the Government of India distributed 


titles in the name of the King-Emperor in accordance 
with its yearly usage. The invidious distinction made 
by Government in conferring important and respon- 
sible posts is not absent even from the distribution of 
empty honours. Just as the plums of the public 
service are bestowed by our rulers on their kith and 


kin, while the dregs are carefully preserved for Natives, so while the 
cream of public honours goes to European officers, the refuse falls to the 
share of our people! 
this years honours. With the exception of the Maharajas of Mysore and 
Bikdner, the entire list of the recipients of four-lettered titles is made up of 
Europeans. 
Even Sir Adamji Pirbhai has a white Knight to bear him company. 
In awarding the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal of the First Class, an equal distribution 
is made between Natives and Europeans. But in selecting recipients for 
the minor titles of Rao Saheb, Khan Bahadur, &c., Government have most 
generously confined their chotee to Natives alone! Even here, there are 
few that have no direct or indirect connections with Government. |The 
Pheniz writes :—“ The New Year’s Honors List is as usual disappointing. 
All the big loaves and fishes therein are meant for ‘sun-dried’ bureaucrats. 
In the desert we find a solitary casis, and that is the bestowal of Knight- 
hood upon Mr. Adamji Pirbhai, the well-known merchant-prince of Bombay, 
who loves to do good by stealth.”” The Ja¢w considers that the honours con- 
ferred upon Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Mr. Adamji Pirbhai are a direct 


officers, 


outcome of the Muhammadan Deputation that recently waited upon the 


Viceroy at Simla. The Gujardti thinks that the bestowal of these honours 


This principle has been followed in the distribution of 


The three native C. I. E.’s are associated with eight white 


effectively disproves the allegation made by the Nawab of Dacca and his 
supporters that Government are neglectful of Muhammadan interests and partial 
towards the classes who clamorously voice their claims through the medium 
of the Congress. ] 


Exhortetion to Indians to 
adopt lrish methods of agita- 


tion. 


Vihdri (161), 7th Jan. 


? 


7. Referring to the formation of the Gelic League in Ireland and the 


national movement recently set on foot by the. Irish 
for bringing about the political and economical 


regeneration of their country, the Vthdrt remarks :— 


Irish leaders are of opinion that if education is 
to instil into the minds of its recipients the national 


virtues of patriotism and courage, it should be imparted in their mother- 
tongue and that young students should have before their eyes the por- 
traits of martyrs dying for the sake of their- country and religion and 
not of an alien sovereign. They are of opinion that when the educational 
curriculum is based on these lines and measures are taken for the regeneration 
of indigenous industries, ‘national resurrection and self-realization . are sure 


to follow in their wake.” 
resistance, active and passive, resorted to by the Irish in dealing with the British 


We commend to our countrymen the methods .of 
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arms. 
_ English behaved in the past towards Indian Chiefs? 
duetice writes as follows in this connection:—‘“ The British Government 

ja iteelf rooted in disloyalty. The hospitality of the magnanimous Moghul 
emperor was repaid by deposing his grandchildren, and the vow of eternal 
friendship to the Lion of the Punjdéb was kept by cowardly persecution of his 
widow.” Our leaders, therefore, who exhort us to put faith in British justice 

‘and veracity, are either servile or ultra-loyal to the British raj. We cannot hope 

ee to attain political emancipation like the Boers, unless we are in a position to 
ae make our strength felt by our rulers. The Boers acquired self-government, 

x because they are capable of overthrowing the British yoke, whereas we are 
forced to bend our neeks under it on account of our weakness. We need not, 
therefore, be carried away by the high-sounding praises of Englishmen’s love of 
liberty. Organs of Liberal opinion in England have dubbed the House of Lords 
“ slaughter-house,” on account of its opposition to the Education Bill. The 
name can more appropriately be applied to the autocratic British Government 
in India, for it is, according to an American critic, Mr. Russell, responsible for 
the deaths of thousands of men by starvation. Is it, therefore, proper that we 
fe 3 should invoke God’s blessing on the British Government, which flouts public 


( opinion in India and openly plunders the country ? 
. The Calcutta session of the Indian National Congress was a most 


| eventful session. It was not eventful in the sense 
Proceedings of the Cal- that a number of separate striking events occurred 
cutta session of the Indian in the course of the sitting, but the composite result 

mao ho age fall the transactions taken together undoubted] 
Mahrétta (9), 6th Jan. oI a é transactions taken together undoubtedly 

was that the Congress was finally installed on far 
firmer and broader foundations than could eveg have been claimed for it before. 
air must now shift itself from the friends of the Congress to its enemies. 
The more nervous among the former were simply trembling with fear when 
they awoke on the day when the so-called moderates were expected to meet the 
| so-called extremists in a pitched battle in the Congress pandal; these now are 
calm and happy and a fresh enthusiasm has suffused theirsouls, They can now 
look back on the scene with the same delight as one feels when threateni 
clouds on a summer evening have dissolved themselves in a cool refreshing 
shower and made way for the rays of the sun to light up the face of the earth 
once more with even greater splendour than before. The enemies of the 
Congress, however, must have a different kind of feeling altugether. They 
expected that the dissensions in the Congress camp had penetrated so deep 
into the hearts of its constituents that disintegration was inevitable. They 
anxiously but hopefnlly waited to be able to announce that the Congress was 
broken up at Calcutta forever. But they were destined to be disappointed, 
for the Congress has really emerged triumphant and rejuvenated, and more 
ie able apparently to satisfactorily discharge those onerous duties in connection 
ie ‘with national progress that devolved on its shoulders when it arrived &t the age 
of manhood a year ago. ‘The resolutions passed by the Congress at its twenty- 
‘second session bave brought the expression of the avowed purpose of the 
‘nation completely in a line with its real sentiments. They have the effect of 
embodying the national aspirations in deliberately worded propositions, which 
‘may well form the bedrock foundation on which the edifice of future national 
advancement may be built. It no doubt took twenty-two years for the nation 
‘to speak out its ideal openly and honestly. But all the hesitancy, all the 
eS groping in the dark for this long period, may be said to have ended happily 
a “with the resolutions which the Congress made up its mind to put on record 
Bic ‘at the Caleutta session. And it is but fitting that the oldest. political leader 
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Navroji, was available to Jay as it were the foundation stone of the national 
edifice that is to be erected. We fully anticipated that he would give only the 
right kind of leading and guidance at this important juncture in the life of the 
Indian nation and we are gratified to find that our expectations have 
been fully realised........... Mr. Dadabhai’s life-work has given him an ideal 
which he was glad to clearly enunciate at Calcatta and to leave it as a legacy 
to the coming generations of his countrymen to be realised in the best 
manner possible, His use of the term Swarajya wasa very happy one; it 
embodies a purely swadesht and at the same time an exact rendering of 
the English - phrase ‘self-government’; and he may rest assured that the 
epoch-making term Swarajya will be handed down to posterity and remain 
as acherished memorial of the patriot who so unselfishly gave the whole 
of an exceptionally long life to the service of his country............. 
The Anglo-Indian press may feel disappointment in his address, but 
Mr. Dadabhai will evidently value the opinion of the Native press more 
and there is not the least doubt that his address is regarded throughout India 
as a wise and statesmanly pronouncement not only worthy of his own 
reputation but worthy also of the great political assembly over which he was 
called upon to preside. As for the resolutions passed by the Congress they were 
a few in number and, unlike those of previous years, related to only the 
most urgent topics that awaited a pronouncement in the name of the 
nation this year. This was a distinct reform in the method of the Congress 
work adopted for the first time this year, and we hope that it will be 
consistently followed in future. Tue resolutions about the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions and about the land tax bore a familiar face....... 
But popular interest will chiefly be found to centre round the resolutions relat- 
ing to (1) Boycott, (2) Swadeshism and (3) National education. ‘These are one 
and all based on the central principle of self-reliance, self-help and self-assertion 
for which we have been so long and so earnestly pleading, along with many 
other leading exponents of public opinion in the country. These resolutions 
mark a distinct advance upon the position so long taken up by the country. 
seeeeeeee ‘Lhis advance may be briefly explained as follows:—As regards the 
boycott, the Benares Congress referred to it in an indirect manner. It was 
then made to come in a subordinate clause of an adjectival resolution...,...... 
This year such a flank movement was given up as unworthy and it was 
asserted in plain,terms that the boycott, as inaugurated in Bengal, was and is 
legitimate. ‘The reason given in justification of the measure is such that it 
makes boycott an abiding entity. The reason is that people have no hand in 
the administration and that their representations to Government go unheeded. 
It must, of course, be long before this situation is materially improved and it 
follows that the boycott will be with us for a long time. The resoiution does 
not expressly say that the boycott is to be extended to other provinces than 
Bengal, but, on the other hand, it also does zot say tbat it is confined to Bengal. 
This means evidently that what the Congress concerned itself with was mainly 
the subjective merits of the boycott, and as for its extension the Congress 
leaves it to the other provinces to decide whether to adopt it or not when they 
are afflicted with a grievance as serious as that of the Bengal partition, Much 
must, of course, depend upon the spirit of the political leaders in each province ; 
but in any case the Congress by recognising the boycott as a legitimate and reta- 
liatory measure of political agitation has rendered impossible the excuse that the 
armoury of approved weapons wherewith to fight the battles of the people is 
inadequately equipped. As for the resolution about swadeshism, it appears for 
tle first time in the Congress programme. There was a good deal of difference 


of opinion as to the wording of the resolution, but the one finally adopted | 


Was comprehensive enougii to satisfy all parties. Both the positive and the 
negative sides of the swadesht movement are sufficiently indicated therein, 
and the great and essential principle of showing preference for swadeshi over 
foreign goods even at some self-sacrilice is distinctly recognised. Without any 
mention of this principle, any swadeshi resolution would have been meaning- 
less............-.5 We may now say that the scheme of the programme 
of the Congress is a consistent and logical one. For the Congress has now 
in effect laid down that Swarajya or self-government is the goal to be ultimately 
and gradually. attained by the nation and that while the oation may pray 
con 1918——4 
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Mr. Dadabhai’s masterly ‘tact, practical wisdom and 
porte, personality. The proceedings. were charace 
terized by a moderation that has pleased even cap- 


lis critics, and yet.the Extremists have no reason to be disappointed with the 


nouncements embodied in the resolutions. This is indeed a very high com- 
pliment to the patriotism as well as the ingenuity of Mr. Dadabhai and those 
who stood by his side, As we had anticipated, Mr. Tilak being a man of ripe 


judgment and possessing a sense of responsibility gave no trouble, while Mr, 


B. C. Pal was determined that the Congress as a body should commit itself to 
his extreme views and in the Subjects. Committee his behaviour was very 


unseemly and reminded one of the rebellious school-boy. It will appear from 


the resolutions Published elsewhere, especially those relating to the Partition of 


Bengal, legitimacy of boycott, the promotion of swadeshi, the extension of 
self-government to India on the Colonial basis, etc., etc., that the Congress was 
in no way timid and halting in its demands or pronouncements. There was a 
general feeling before the Congress met that the National Assembly should no 


more busy itself with small reforms or with commonplaces, but must strike out a 


fresh line and enter upon a new life with the attainment of the age of maturity. 


While there is no radical departure, it must be a that a new impetus 


-has been given to the whole movement.’’ 


11. As already pointed out by us in our last issue the dominant note of 
the Calcutta Congress was to place the demand for 
self-government in the forefront of the Congress 
programme. The credit of giving this new turn to the deliberations of the 
Congress belongs entirely to Mr. Dadabhai. Very few amongst the moderates 


‘ever. dreamt that he would go so far as he has done, but as the new position 


has been most clearly defined by their own idol, they have to make the best 
of the situation. It should be noted that the term swarajya,'so familiar to the 
inhabitants of Maharashtra, has been deliberately used by Mr. Dadabhai to 
denote the new demand and the Congress and swarajya are now so indissolubly 
connected together that however much the moderates may dislike the com- 
bination, they will have to put up with it. The Congress has not only 
formulated the demand for swarajya, but has also indicated the manner in 


which it is to be achieved, Mr. Dadabhai plainly stated in the course of his 


address that the keen disappointments which he had had to face in his 
political career would have driven any other man to rebel. What lesson are we 
to learn from these disappointments of Mr. Dadabhai? Are we to learn to tread 
the new path of self-reliance or continue to move in the old grooves of 

mendicancy ? ‘This question has been satisfactorily solved by the last Congress 
by passing the resolutions of boycott and swadesht and whatever interpreta- 
tions the moderates may put upon these resolutions it cannot be gainsaid that 
the nation has definitely pledged itself to a new line of activity after due 
deliberation, We have not the least doubt that this new programme will lead 


‘us to success, - 


12. “Like Mr. Dadabhai Navroji we have full faith in the sense of justice 
oe ,, Of the British people........... Weare sure that the 

J te — (26), 6th present revival of Liberalism in England is bound 
| to leave a lasting impress on the minds of the British 
people.......... We shall now turn to the stirring appeal made by the veteran 
Jeader for a National Fund of Patriotism. When writing some weeks since 


about a constitution for the Congress, we distinctly pointed out that. what the 


Congress wanted was not a constitution, but a conscience, not a hard and fast 
code of laws, but a band of workers prepared to sacrifice their all for the 


national cause........... On this point the Grand Old Man has ey been 
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- ‘anticipated ‘by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who launched his:scheme of ‘the — a.” 
‘Servants of India Society a couple of years ago. But ‘the veteran’s stirring a 
appeal has come in the nick of time. What response shall India make to iti? : | 
Constitution or no consiitution—let but the followers of the Congress make up a 
their minds to | 

‘ Act, act in the living-present, 

. ee Heart within and God overhead ’” | 
and the dawn of India’s freedom will have arisen on the horizon. Gladiators i 
like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee and Mr, Tilak 


| have entered the lists todo sturdy battle for the fatherland. Let us supply ae 
them with the ‘sinews of war,’ let us back them up by the tremendous moral aes 

force of enthusiastic unanimity, let us honestly realise that a 

ee ik 

‘Freedom’s battle once begun, ae 

: 3 : ; ° Wes 2 Boo 

Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, . ees: 

Though baffl’d oft—zs ever won.’ ) oe 


and then, indeed, we will have proved ourselves to be worthy sons of the | oe 
greatest, the hoariest, the noblest land on earth—Sweet Ind. But every son Lie 
of India that wishes to be true to his motherland must henceforth determine j 1 
to cease merely to exist and resolve to live—live as a man.” 7 me 


13, Inthe course of a lengthy editorial commenting on Mr. Dadabhai Lag 


Praja Bandhu (33), 6th Navroji’s presidential address, the Praja Bandhy . 
Jan he pate , writes :—‘* We now come to the most impressive | oe 
°9 ao Ting ° = 


portion of the presidential address. It bespeaks a ee. 
healthy mind not at all embittered by continuous political strife during which ie 
there are perhaps unfortunately more falls to record than successes, and at the (ie. 
fag end of such a strife extending over half a century the venerable President ae 8 
assures us of his ‘ confidence in the honour and good faith of British statesmen i 
and Government.’ ‘To-day he stands before us full of hopefulness. We have ee 
always believed that there is after all a spirit of righteousness pervading the eee 
administration of India by the British, and we have witnessed not a few noble 
examples of struggle to do justice by us. The President’s advice to ‘ Perse- ie 
vere’ should he inscribed in golden letters on the portals of our Congress, If we © ee ae 
confine ourselves to legitimate constitutional methods in our agitation, time (ae oe 


and the spirit of the age will be on our side, No political fight was won in a da are 
or a year, and while we sow, our children’s children may reap the harvest. We Nie 
have got the salt duty lowered and the minimum limit of taxable income raised. ya 


‘'Vhe time may come when even greater successes will adorn the annals of our ih ee 
Congress. ‘ Agitation is the civilized peaceful weapon of moral force’, remarks i A: 
the President, and his advice ‘ to agitate over the whole length and breadth te 

of India’ and in England, is the soundest ever given from that chair, If we | ee 
want to get what we desire we must agitate constitutionally, and there is ie 
nothing so adamantine but must yield to just moral pressure from within as RE 
well as without. Wemust keep to our ‘ mendicant policy.’ To cut adrift from i a 

our old moorings, to sever our connection with the Government, would spell ) ae 
our certain ruin, the very idea of which is dreadful.” : ve i 


14, Inthe course of an article entitled ‘‘ Let the time come and we ae 
| shall see,”’ the Hind Swardjya writes :—The Times in Be 
Comments on the Times’ criticising Mr. Dadabhai’s advocacy of swarajya for | oe 
pao aed Ms. vases * India bids the educated classes remember that English- | BS 
Preisnd Swardjya (28), 12th men have won India by the sword and will also hold a 
Tan. her by the sword. We, however, all know whether it .) oe 
ie is true that India has been conquered by the sword. 
The fallacy underlying such a proposition must be evident to any one who | 
studies the lives of Lord Clive, Warren Hastings and Lord Dalhousie. It is | ee 
only owing to the ignorance and disunion prevailing among us that Englishmen Wess, 
can afford to fling such taunts at us with impunity, But if they took the oo. : 
trouble to recollect to what plight they had been driven by Nana Saheb during ql 
the Mutiny of 1857, they would admit that Indians are not cowards but true y 
warriors. Inwardly Englishmen realise this very well, but. they are ashamed to d 
openly declare their conviction. All that we need say at present is that we have a 
tasted the bitter fruits of being deluded by the sweet words of our self-seeking 
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‘gervice of the British Government dare nof do, it, how isit that a premier Native 
‘Prince has by his presence in the Congress pavilion given his sanction to the gospel 
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ting to boyoott -we oan gain our desires, 
16 present our resolve to shed . blood. 


pre- 


lujardti Punch (26), 6th 


Eng. cols. - a Native State making bold to attend a session of the 


Indian National Congress. ‘When puny clerks in the 


which the Congress is preaching? There is but one reply. His Highness the 
Gaekwar is ‘so strong in his honesty ’ that he can defy even that Sultanic bureau- 
cracy which is to-day swaying the destinies of India......... His Highness the. 


-Gaekwar has done this, because he is the only ‘ Prince Invulnerable’ in India, 
Tf but one flaw could have been detected in his administration, he would have 


been forced to go the way of the Maharaja Holkar or of his own immediate pre- 
decéssor, Malhar Rao Gaekwar. But, thanks to his splendid education and 
inherent nobility of soul, he is what he is—not only a prince but a man in the 
truest sense of the word. The Gaekwar’s presence in the Congress pavilion 
last week opens a new era in the history of our national movement. It has 
been deliberately called the Indian National Congress, Are not our Feudatory 
States part and parcel of India? Are not their Chiefs sons of India and 
citizens of the British Empire? What objection, then, could there possibly 
be to their taking part in the great movement for India’s emancipation with 
the arms of peace,”’ : 


16. ‘The idea oi public meetings we owe to the . British,......... When 

| we borrow an institution from foreigners, it is good 
Bengali rowdyism at the we do not borrow all the objectionable features 
gg op —" (22), about it. But what shall we say when we have only 
9th Jan. ~” -imbibed the objectionable ones and avoided all the 
useful features about it? To say the least, it is most 

undignified and suicidal. That the Bengalis have learnt only the base, useless 
and stupid features of public meetings is the fizst discovery which every one 
who attended the last Congress made. They do not observe decorum and 
decency. They shout and cry and yell as so many brainless creatures and do 
not preserve that dignified calmness which is absolutely necessary in any 
civilised and cultured being. We are told that at the last Congress no respect 
was shown to persons, and the atmosphere breathed too much of the democratic 
spirit. We do not deny that the Bengali youths are all so many Solomons. 
‘They call their fathers fools, and they don’t care what their wiser sons 
might call them. We are told that neither Mr. Dadabhai Navroji nor Sir Phe- 


‘rozeshah Mehta was treated with respect and consideration, and no wonder if one 


exclaimed ‘ perdition take these youths.’ No speaker was permitted to speak 
without cries of ‘no.’ Mr, Surendranath Bannerjee, Pandit Madan Mohun 
Malaviya and Lal Mohun Ghose could with difficulty be heard. The beard- 
less youths showered stupid cries of ‘no,’ which would not have been tolerated 
outside of Bedlam. It seemed as though Bedlam had been let loose and its 
inmates emptied in the Congress pandal. ‘This is a most unsatisfactory feature 


about the Congress and it is a pity that the leading men of Calcutta should not 
have devoted any attention to the training of these school-boys. May we call 


upon Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee and others to devote some time at least to 
seeing that Bengali youths behave better ?’’ 


17. Under the heading “Stray Jottings,” the Kesari writes :—The 
| _ Hindu wedding season will be soon upon us. ‘The 
Exhortation to Hindus to” present market rates of foreign sugar and Manchester 


boycott the use of foreign a 
‘eiiee! hak ath. declan clcth in Bombay show that the dealers in these 


the eneuing wedding season, COMmodities are eagerly awaiting the advent of 
this season in the hope of forcing these detest- 
able foreign products on the Hindus, If-our people 


™~ 


were to submit to this inauspicious and ill-omened raid upon their homes 
in a holy season, how can the married couples be expected to prosper in 
life? If hateful foreign articles are freely used in marriage festivities, there 
would be nothing astonishing if the bride or the bridegroom were to die 
within a few days of their being united in matrimonial bonds. Reformers 
complain of there being too many virgin widows among us and have hit 
upon widow remarriage asa remedy to combat the evil. Butso long as we 
are not ashamed to make an exhibition of accursed foreign articles in our 
homes at the time of marriage celebrations, poverty, famine, pestilence and 
such other calamities are bound to afflict us, and we are sure to be strangers 
to domestic bliss. If we wish that there should be no child widows among 
us, we should strictly boycott the use of all inauspicious foreign articles in 
wedding festivities. The vow of swadesht should be regarded by both parties 
to a marriage as of peculiar sanctity. 


18. ‘The anti-Congress demonstration held at Dacca under the auspices 
of Nawab Sallimulla Khan was a grand failure. 
Muhammadan Conference Nawab Salimulla, inspired by the Einglishnan of 
. is (0), Gh Jes Calcutta, held an Educational Conference of Muham- 
Kosaré (130), Sth Jan. ’ madans at Dacca and induced his co-religionists to 
| form themselves intoa political leagueto protest against 
the boycott and swadeshi resolutions of the Congress, to uphold the partition of 
Bengal, and to praise Sir B. Fuller to the skies. This Muhammadan political 
league appears to be nothing but a secret conclave of a few agitators organised 
without the approval and sanction of leading and educated Muhammadans. 
The Bombay Muhammadans, headed by His Highness Agakhan, do not like the 
idea. Punjéb, Delhi and Lucknow are not supporting this league; nay even 
the brother of the Nawab of Dacca, Khwaja Attikullakhan, the true represen- 
tative of the great Dacca family, has openly declared himself against this 
league by joining the Calcutta Congress and moving the anti-partition reso- 
lution.” |The Kesari writes in a similar strain. | 


19. The Committee appointed by Mr, Morley to inquire into the condi- 

oaks casket Gs chuael tions of Indian mill labour has already begun its 
aah prs of the pro- sittings in Bombay - We have nothing to say against 
ceedings of the Indian Fac- Any of the members who have been selected’ by 


tories Committee. Mr. Morley to serve on the Committee, but we fear 
Sdnj Vartamdn (89), Sth that the absence of the non-official element from the 
Jan. Committee will greatly detract from the value of its 


deliberations. We cannot understand why the Mill-Owners’ Association has 
not yet entered its protest against the one-sided constitution of the Committee, 
The manner in which the Committee has set about its task is open to grave 
objection, A meeting of the Committee was held on the 21st December last 
with closed doors. A Press communique has no doubt been issued by the 
Committee, but it only states to what address persons desirous of corres- 
ponding with it should send their communications, and is entirely silent 
about the proceedings of the meeting of the 21st ultimo, As the interests 
of the mill industry and of thousands of mill labourers will be affected by the 
conclusions arrived at by the Committee, it is highly imperative that its sittings 
should be thrown open to the public. It is deplorable that the inquiry in 
question should be conducted in camera in the regime ot a Liberal Secretary of 
‘State like Mr. Morley. 1t behoves the Bombay mill-owners to awake betimes 
and protest against the secrecy with which the Committee is carrying on 
its investigation. | : 


20. ‘Sir Charles Schwann asked Mr. Morley in the House of Commons to 
consider the advisability of appointing an Indian 
gentleman with an experience of questions relating to 
mill labour in India on the Factories Committee. Mr, 
Morley put off this wise suggestion by the remark that the knowledge and 
experience gained by Sir H. Smith in his administration of the English Factory 
Laws would help him to investigate questions concerning the management of 
Indian factories. As the conditions of labour vary materially in the two 
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uctance of Mr. Morley to.comply with. 
wann. for allowing Sir Hamilton the 
misite knowledge of the working of Indian | 
ie : subject. oug! ave been mooted long ago by the Mill-owners’ 
"-* Bisosiation; who.-have. not. moved their little finger in the matter.......... 
+> @hough. Mr. Morley. assured the House that. proper care would be taken 
tac give Sir Hamilton every facility. for ascertaining and reporting on the 
-’siews of Indian gentlemen, the Committee have done little beyond publish- 
—Ing-a Press communique advising the public that they have commenced work 
- from. 21st ultimo and inviting all interested parties to submit their evidence. 
‘The public have so far been kept.in utter darkness about the proceedings of the 
Committee, and no reports have yet. been supplied to the Press, either as 
_ regards the names of the witnesses who have been examined or tho evidence 
they have tendered........... This method of prosecuting the inquiry is open 
to severe censure. The public have a right to be taken into confidence 
regarding the Committee’s work, and they should be given an oppor- 
tunity to watch its proceedings. If the evidence of the various witnesses 
were published, the public would have an opportunity to learn how far their 
views are correotly put before the Committee, and such publication might 
lead interested parties to study the proceedings and offer their explanations and. 
refutations with reference to the statements of the witnesses who have been 
already examined.........._ The Mill-owners’ Association would be entirely in 
their proper sphere if they raised a public protest against this anomalous 
procedure, and demanded that the Committee should throw its proceeding 
open to the public and the press.”’ ae | 
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21. “The public meeting held on Thursday evening under the president- 
: _ ship of Lord Lamington to adopt measures to honour 
_ Public meeting in Bombay the memory of the late Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyabji 
: * honour of the lato Mr. wag highly successful. His Excellency opened the 
adrudin Tyabji, ; : ; : 
Indian Social Reformer Proceedings in an excellent little speech in the course 
(4)°, 13th Jan.; Gujaréti of which he did not omit to mention, among the high 
(24)°, 13th Jan., Eng. cols.; achievements of the late Mr. Tyabji’s life, the fact of 
ae en. STE hie having presided over the Indian National Con- 
AN. ; Akhbar-t-Souddgar res ; 
:62), 11th Jan,; Akhbér-i- gress. Mr. Tyabji’s services to the Muhammadan 
Islam (61), 11th Jan, community, to the cause of the education of women, 
| and to social reform generally, were prominently 
mentioned, and His Excellency in his concluding remarks held up the 
example of the departed leader as worthy of emulation by his co- 
ee religionists, It was announced at the meeting that about Rs. 5,000 had 
already: been subscribed towards a memorial to the late Mr. Tyabji. We trust 
that the amount will soon increase so as to allow of a statue being erected. 
The late Mr. Tyabji was a statuesque figure physically as well as in the great 
qualities of his mind, and Bombay should have a presentation in marble or 
bronze of such a pioneer of national progress.” [The Guwjardts writes :— The 
meeting was a success, though we wish the Muhammadan community had 
been. more largely represented at the gathering.........._ Lord Lamington paid. 
avery graceful tribute of praise to the memory of the deceased and so did 
the Honourable Mr. Fulton. The late Mr. Justice Badrudin was an Indian 
first and a Muhammadan afterwards, and His Excellency rightly observed that 
the meeting and the sentiments to which the different speakers gave utterance 
afforded abundant proof that ‘if any one in India does his work nobly and 
patriotically, he is esteemed by his fellow-countrymen of different races and 
creeds irrespective of their different feelings,’” Several other papers of the 
week notice the proceedings of the meeting with approval and express the 
hope that a suitable memorial will soon be raised to perpetuate the memory 


of Mr. Tyabji. | | 


| a ‘o _-*22, * The citizens Bosker siocharend on Thursday last their final 

a | me uty to the departed spirit of Mr, Badrudin Tyabii. 
| =r Mie oak ra They solemnly met in the Town Hall, siadk the 
_ _presideney. of the good and ever-obliging Lord 
Lamington, to keep Mr. Tyabji’s memory green.......... There came forth one 
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| 19 
gniden. piece of adviee from the lips of the noble chairman who presided at the 
meeting, It is this: ‘That if any one in India does his work nobly and patrioti- 


cally, he will. be esteemed by his fellow countrymen irrespeetive of their different 
feelings,’ His Excellency also had another piece of advice to tender to the 
community to which the late Mr. Tyabji belonged. Our Muhammadan friends 
im all parts of India have. been much in evidence during the last few months, 
They seem to be greatly enamoured of the policy which has, in another sphere, 
been nicknamed as ‘ mendicant,’ and Lord Lamington wisely insinuated that it 
would be better to work nobly and patriotically for the common good of the 
country than to be pestering and petitioning Government for a few loaves and 
fishes of office. _ He observed ‘ that at a time when Government is being so often 
appealed to by Muhammadans in general to give them greater access t0 positions 
of prominent importance in the different spheres of administrative activity that 
here is an instance of a gentleman who by his own powers of determination 
and work made for himself one of the highest positions that can be achieved 
by anybody who has taken up the legal profession and also who has won for 
himself such a niche in the esteem of his fellow countrymen. Need we say 
that such a ‘niche’ is now to be prized more than all the baubles of Knight- 
hood, C.S.I.’s and C.I.E.’s after which our people, specially the Muhammadans, 
hanker so much!. Let them understand that these are baubles, and nothing 
more than baubles, and that noble and patriotic work unselfishly rendered in 
behalf of the country is valued infinitely more.”’ 


23. We must express our unstinted admiration of the rare moral 
courage displayed by Lord Lamington in making 
appreciative references to the political activities 
and services of the late Mr. Budrudin Tyabji at 
the memoriai meeting held in his honour at the Town Hall on Thursda 

last. His Excellency referred to the presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress which was held by Mr. T'yabji in 1887 as an honourable distinction, 
thereby indicating the high esteem in which the great national movement 
is held by unprejudiced British statesmen and pro-consuls. We hope that 
this recognition of the importance of the Congress at the hands of such a 
high personage as the Governor of Bombay will serve to silence for ever 
the malicious tongues of the detractors of the movement, His Excellen 

rendered another signal service to the Congress by tendering very valuable 
advice to the Muhammadans, which will convince them of the _ hollow- 
ness of the plea urged in interested quarters that their interests can be 
best furthered by assuming an attitude of aloofness from or even hostility to 
the political movements set on foot by the other Indian communities. His 
Excellency remarked in this connection: ‘ He (Mr. Budrudin) was a zealous 
worker for the advancement of his own community. He perceived that their 
eood was merged in the larger good of their country and that again in the 
welfare of our common Empire.” ‘The above words of His Excellency are 
worthy of a truly liberal-minded and far-sighted statesman. Strange as it may 
appear at first sight that a Governcr should come forward to advise a subject 
community as to the part it should play in furthering the national cause, it 
will be clear on mature consideration that Lord Lamington has by his 
weighty words rendered a distinct service to the Government no less than to 
the people. The bureaucracy as well as certain non-official classes, who are 
carrying on a selfish campaign against the Congress, stood in need of a reminder 
that their specious plausibilities would not avail to hoodwink high-minded 
and sagacious pro-consuls of Lord Lamington’s type. ‘The view of the bureau- 
cracy was recently reflected by the Zimes which warned the educated classes 
that the sword stood between them and their backward and illiterate brethren. 
It is gratifying to observe that His Excellency has availed himself of the. ver 

‘first opportunity afforded to him of publicly dissociating himself from the 
Times’ views and thereby setting the public right as to the real aititude of 
Government towards the Congress. Our gratification at Lord Lamington’s 
utterance is doubled, when we remember that' it has emanated from a Con- 
-servatve pro-consul, Nn fino 


Bombay Samachar (65), 


12th Jan. 
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Beer , e “Hart- Tax, Bombay, This gentleman has been doing the 
* val Oollector, duties of the post: since the death of the late Mr. 
fol Review (12), 9th urlawala, but we were under the impression that he 
pies We ; was there merely by way of a stop-gap.. But the 
raw were ) Gazette notification changes the character of the 
~'- @ppointment, and it is necessary to protest against it. Mr, Hartley was Inspec- 
“10 tor of Steam Boilers before Government thought it proper to pitchfork him into 
- tlhe Collectorship of Income Tax. He knew absolutely nothing of the depart- 
ment over which he has been appointed to preside or of the trade of the city on 
which the tax is chiefly to be assessed...... Government have been credited with 
’ gm unquenchable desire for the reform of the Income Tax Department, but if the 
manner in which they have made a beginning is to be regarded as an earnest 
of what is to foilow, new ideas of reform are apparently being evolved some- 
where and approved at head-quarters. Has the Assistant Collector who has 
been in the department for some years been found unfit? If so, could the 
Government come across no one else fitter than their present nominee? If 
not, their services are in a sorry plight indeed.......... Besides, the appointment 
has been held by. natives during three successions, It will be futile to say that 
Government have been dissatisfied all that time. There isa good deal of talk 
about the Government’s desire to employ natives in increasing numbers, and 
yet a post with the history of the Collectorship of Income Tax has been given 
to a European.” | 
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25, ‘The appointment of Mr. Rustomji Faridunji, the-son of the popular 
| 6 a ni Nawab Faridunjung Bahadur of Hyderabad, as_ 
ie ‘ rer ain Raunotadt Commissioner of the Berars, is a fresh feather in 
eS aridunji as Commissioner the cap pf the Parsi community. It is the first time, 
a of the Berars. we suppose, that such a high post in the Executive 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 10th service has been given to a Native of India, and it is 

Jau., Eng. cols. appropriate that it should have been given to a 

member of what has been hitherto justly described as the most enlightened 
community in the country.......... The bestowal of this responsible post on a 

native illustrates two facts, namely, that the British Government are willing 

and prepared to recognise the rights of deserving Indians to high offices in the 

: public service, and secondly that membership of the Congress need not be 
ee considered the sole passport to high official posts for the Parsis, Mr. Rustomji’s 
promotion ought indeed to prove a source of much wholesome reflection to 

those of us who are given to quote passages from the Queen’s Proclamation of 

1858, to say that the pledges therein given have not been fulfilled, and to 

a believe that the Parsi community would fare better under Native than under 
a ) the British rule. How many cons would have elapsed ere such a post. would 
ne have fallen to the lot of his community under the ‘ Swaraj,’ which Mr. Dadabhai 
so good-naturedly asks for educated Indians—a vast majority of whom insist on 
numerical superiority being made the prime consideration in the dispensation of 


official patronage ? ” ae 


26. Orders for recovering not only the current year’s land reverue but 
‘i also the arrears of past years have been issued in 
a | . Appeal to Government for Kaira District. The harsh and coercive measures 
a. : lenient treatment to the resorted to by official underlings in squeezing the 
rayats of Kaira District 1% revenue from the poor agriculturists are too weil- 
jade ee Seerey “known to require repetition here. Even when 
Oe Gujarat (71), 10th Jan. Government are disposed to grant concessions in 
| special cases, the officials nullify the benevolent 
e intentions of the authorities and try their utmost to collect the maximum 
amount of revenue in order to bring themselves into the good graces of their 
_ guperiors. These underlings have resorted to their customary tactics this year 
too, and have impressed Government with a false notion of the propitious- 
ness of the last season. ‘The truth of the matter is that notwithstanding a fair 
rainfall, the year has been one of distress, so far as the agriculturists of Kaira 
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District: are concerned. In the first place, the soil is not half so fertile as it — 
was before, and ‘secondly, the poor rayats are devoid of the means of improving 
or'efficiently cultivating it, Besides, the amended Land Revenue Code has 
stopped their monetary dealings with the s4wkdrs, who formerly rendered 
material help to the agriculturists in setting them on their legs after a cycle of 
adverse seasons. To crown their miseries, there is a serious scarcity of agricul- 
tural labour in Gujardt this year, and wages have been doubled or’ even 
trebled as compared with the normal rates. In these circumstances the order 
for recovering the arrears of past years will operate as a hardship upon the 
rayats, especially as they are not in a position to pay even the current year’s 
demand. We would urge Government to beware of being led astray by 
optimistic reporis submitted to them by subordinate officers and show mercy 
to the hard-hit agriculturists by remitting or suspending their arrears of past 
years. ae 
27. A Baramati (Poona) correspondent writes to the Din Dandhu :—The . he 
| rayats of the Poona District are subjected to serious ie. 
Complaint against the hardships at the hands of the Irrigation authorities, 
en te _aathorities of As the Department is practically manned by Brahmins Dae 
oona District. ae : foe 
Din Bandhu (118), sth from top to bottom, it is difficult for the rayats Be 
Jan. to obtain redress against the wrongs inflicted upon ass, 
them by the underlings of the Department. With a 

view to prevent the misdoings of the patkari Inspectors, Mr. Vishveshvarayya 
had appointed three Maratha Inspectors to supervise their work, but the 
posts held by the latter were abolished immediately after his transfer, A 
Brahmin Executive Engineer has succeeded Mr. Vishveshvarayya and the 


owners of garden lands are given to understand by the Irrigation autho- '- a 
rities that they will not get canal water for sugar plantations during the current Bh yt 
year till they have removed from their lands the sugar-canes planted last year. ik Ll 
Such an order has thrown the rayats into deep anxiety inasmuch as it is calcu- ie 


lated to inflict upon them serious pecuniary loss. If old sugar-canes are to be 
entirely removed, where are the rayats to get the seed from for fresh plantation ? 
This will show the gross injustice of the aforesaid order. With a view to 
protest against this order, a meeting of agriculturists was held at Baramati on the 
27th ultimo, at which it was resolved to submit a petition to the higher authorities (ee 
praying for the cancellation of the order, Itis to be hoped that Government will ES yaa 
be pleased to grant their request and make it a point in future not to appoint . ioe 
Brahmins to posts of trust and responsibility in the Department, Formerly all 
responsible posts in the Department were held by European officers, who spared 
no pains to keep the rayats contented. | 


28. “Our readers are probably aware that the Punjabi, a native paper 
oe . published in Lahore, is being prosecuted under section 
ti Alleged invidious dis" 5934 of the Indian Penal Code for alleging that. the 
inctions made by Courts of ; os 
Justice in India between Ceath of a particular native was caused by a 
European and Native offen- particular Huropean officer some time ago, ‘The 
~~ ice (173), 12th Dec, Prosecution has been sanctioned by the Government 
Pot Ys “» of the Punjab, but the same Government has 
refused sanction for the prosecution of the Civil] 
and Military Gazette, an Anglo-Indian paper also published in Ldhore, for 
publishing some furious letters caiculated to violate the feelings of the Indian 
communities and provoke a breach of the peace—an offence puaishable under 
the same section of the Indian Penal Code. Yet, the one which is a native 
paper is being prosecuted and the other which is a European concern has been 
let off scot-free. It is difficult to imagine any justification for such an invidious 
distinction between European and Indian offenders. One Pillavasan Pillay, 
an Indian, and another Charles Wallace, a European, were co-accused 
charged with cne and the same offence, namely, of starting a bogus banking 
concern called ‘‘The Ladies’ Industrials’ and making false and dishonest 
representations. ‘They were convicted under the same sections of the Penal 
Code and sentenced, the Indian to eighteen months and the European 
to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. We seriously ask to what this 
invidious distinction is due. One H, Barton, who was charged with the 
offence of causing the death ofa native by knocking him down with a 
COV 19] 86 
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29, It is well-known that Englishmen, being puffed up with the pride 
Ree | | of authority, behave cavalierly towards the people of © 
.° +. * How should natives behave thiscountry, Asan instance iu point we might mention 
4 Shen they are assaulted by the case of a Bengali student who, while taking a 


“Bnglishmen P 4 ) ; ; . Sriye- | 
"Hind Swardjya (28), 12th Stroll one evening in Kakul (Barisal District), was — 
ja ier aides jostled by a European. A scuffle ensued between the 


two, and the European not only received a severe 
drubbing at the Babu’s hands but was compelled to pay him Rs. 20 as compensa- 
tion for the injury done to his clothes during the struggle. From this it is 
clear that if Indians were not deluded by the hauteur of Europeans and opposed. 
them in a proper manner, they would come out triumphant in the end, while 
the reputation of their adversaries would burst like a bubble. [The paper here 
narrates the details of another assault alleged to have been recently committed, 
hn a by certain soldiers at Khandwa upon a native plantain-seller and proceeds :—] 
a. Are not natives being tyrannised over in this fashion all over the country? 
a ~ Do not Englishmen eat what is our own and bully us in the bargain? 
Such insolent conduct renders if imperative that we should establish 
| ae — © Societies of Independence ”’ all over the country for the protection of Indians, 
. We have no wish to be seditious, but we cannot help expressing our abhor. 
rence of the arrogant demeanour of Englishmen. If, however, in view of our 
exhortations to the Indians to secure the seoardjya which legitimately belongs 
to them and save themselves from being crushed under the steameroller of 
British tyranny, we are branded as seditious, we do not at all care-for it. We 
have now realised what our duties are, and we therefore do not care two straws 
for the opinion which Government might form of us. The old times are now 
past, and the spirit of the present age will make its influence felt at the right 
moment. Englishmen will have to disgorge what they have devoured and 
recoup us for the tremendous loss which their rule has entailed upon us. 
We have now seen them in their true colours, are determined to do what we 

can, and will hail the result of our efforts with acclamation. 


i - 80. “The Parsismay be a small community. They may not be a fanatical 
| set.......... But no greater mistake could be made 
_ Protest against the omission {han to believe that because they are numerically few, 
CE a erea te hahdave, their legitimate claims could be always cavalierly 
ist of Parsi public holidays. : 

Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 9th treated, and even deliberately ignored, that because 
Jan., Eng, cols, they are not fanatical they are devoid of any religious 
: sentiments and regard for important religious institu- 
tions, that because they have become educated and enlightened they have 
grown altogether indifferent and careless about the observance of days 
which can only be erased from the Parsi calendar by the obliteration of the 
Zoroastrian religion itself from the face of the earth. We have been led 
to make these remarks by the ungenerous, not to say officiously high-handed, 
way in which their claim to public holidays has been treated this year 
by the wise men who frame the list of Bank holidays in Bombay. The 
share of the Parsis in the number of what are called Bank holidays 
assigned to the various communities has of late years been extremely 
smal], one might even say inadequate. In course of the last ten or 
fifteen years the Bank holidays of the community have been considerably 
curtailed. But so long as the most important days in their calendar 
were allowed, no public protest was made. ‘his year even the minimum 
to which they had been reduced and which, considering the importance 
of the days allowed, was thought to be an irreducible minimum, has been 
encroached upon, without the slightest regard for the feelings and the religious 
sentiments and susceptibilities of the community. We should be the last to sa 
anything harsh about the gentlemen responsible for the removal of the 
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Khordadsal from the three holidays which the Parsis have been allowed in 


recent years. But leaving aside the consideration of impartiality, what 


could surpass the ignorance that underlies this deletion of the birthday of. 


Zoroaster, of all the days, from the holidays allowed to the Parsis?......... 
We have every sympathy with those of the business community, who 
desire to keep public holidays restricted to the smallest possible number. 
But this does not mean that a palpable injustice should be done to any 
particular community, and that of all others to the Parsis who have 


been always very poorly treated in the matter, and have quietly submitted 


to the cutting down of even the more important of their holidays in the past. 


It is manifestly unjust that they should be deprived of their rights in so high- 


handed a way in order to oblige others, forit isa matter of common know- 
ledge how and for what reason Parsi holidays have been cancelled, one after 
another, in recent years........... Surely the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
would not have dared to treat the Muhammadans thus, if they were as keen 
on the subject.” 


81. A correspondent of the Satyashodhak calls attention to the damaged 
icoikdaih chess this Whaiic. condition of a small portion of the Kolhapur-Devgad 
ino of traffic at a certain 708d passing through Fonda Ghéat and to the serious 
point on the Fonda Ghat road inconvenience caused thereby to the cart and passen- 
between Kolhdpur and ger trafficon the road. A quantity of debris and 
Devgad (Ratnagiri). loose stones, he says, has fallen on the road from the 
ga dna (154), 6th hil] side and rendered it almost impassable, He adds 
: that only a narrow passage ou the damaged section 
has been cleared to enable one cart to pass at a time, but that this is not 
enough. He goes on to state that another cart coming from the opposite 
direction at this passage causes almost an impasse and that the traffic is 
seriously blocked fora time. He remarks that the expenditure of a small 
amount of money will remove the inconvenience now experienced and hopes 
that the authorities concerned will give their early attention to the matter. 


‘“ 


32. “The Sind Hindu Sabha has submitted 4 memorial to the Governor 

of Bombay, praying for the discontinuance of the 
Comments on a memo- practice of ‘importing men from outside to fill vacan- 
rial recently submitted by jes occurring in the local services’ in this province, 
a Sind nara Pe tothe The prayer virtually amounts to a request that the 
"Ml-Hag (51), ‘2nd. Dec,, Hindus of Sind should be allowed to enjoy the 
Eng. cols.; Prabhdt (52), monopoly of Government service and that their 
28th Dec., Eng. cols. undue predominance in public offices should not be 
disturbed, or, in other words, that the Hindus should 
be allowed to rule over Muhammadans. Whatis still more strange is that 
the memorial pretends to speak on behalf of the ‘people of this province,’ 
It says that the importation is highly unfair to ‘the various communities 
inhabiting Sind,’ and that it causes a soreness of feeling ‘among the people 
of this province. Who has authorised the Hindu Sabha to speak on behalf of 


the various communities inhabiting Sind or on behalf of the people of this 


province four-fifths of whom are Muhammadans? It is in the interest of the 
Muhammadans, who essentially constitute the population of the province as 
well as in the interest of the administration that the racial disparity in public 
offices shou!d be removed by importation if it cannot sufficiently be removed by 
local recruitment. The administration is suffering on account of the existing 
racial disproportion and the Muhammadans are being ground by the growing 
power of their unfriendly neighbours. The British Government cannot ignore 


the existence of an important and loyal community to satisfy the most ille- 


gitimate and unreasonable demand of any other community. Such importation 
as is objected to by the Hindu Sabha in Sind has been resorted to in other 
provinces when the exigencies of the service demanded it. And it has always 
served the purpose well. In Sind it has helped to raise the tone of the 
administration and the few men that have been imported have proved valuable 
acquisitions to the province.” |The Prabhdt, on the other hand, writes ;—~ 
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) ‘in Sind tas to the amalgamation 
rate ony City Magistrates with those ‘of: 
mted ont that a retrograde step has been taken 

ependenc e| of ‘the Resident Magistrates would ‘be 
viplieed completely under the control of the Revenue 
are quite: ‘at onewith the views expressed by theSabha 
it: will give. due\weight: to them.” | 


“ “The Sind. Hindu Sabha’s | memorial to the Commissioner in Sind 

protesting against the amalgamation of the posts of 
Sed ae semi ae. Resident Magistrates with those of Mukhtiarkars loses. 
 * Sind Hinda Sabha to the much of its dignity and weight by displaying racial 


“.) > Qommissioner in Sind, prejudice and lapsing into a protest against reserving 
Ore “AleHag (51), hos Jan, an equal number of posts for Hindus and Muham- 
Bing. cols, madans. ‘The word ‘qualification ’ seems to have been 


ge ae aletendannbaia b the Hindu Sabha. University degrees alone do not in every 
i sine the sole criterion of fitness for Government service. There are many 
rtant: considerations besides which the Sabha mayignore, but which Govern- — 
spent eannot everlook. The allegation that imperfectly qualified Muhammadans. 
wive been pitchforked into responsible offices is unfounded ; nor can it be true 
‘ee thatthe infusion of the Mubammadan element into the service has in any way 
Bee mpaired its efficiency. On the other hand, a proportionate representation of 
a eo different races exercises & very healthy influence on the administration of a 
| -@ountry, and to maintain this proportion should be one of the first duties of a 
good «administrator ina country like India, The distribution of Resident 
trateships ‘half-and half between Hindus.and Muhammadans was made 
by Mr. Mules, whom Hindus generally regard as their patron and whom we 
consider as a good officer. It is therefore nota little surprising that the . 
Hindus have taken to fault-finding with the doings of an officer of whose 
5 _ synapathy they could have very little doubt, We are sorry the question of 
Bars amalgamation, which could have been dealt with without touching the Hindu- 
ee -Mubammadan question, has been made by the Sind Hindu Sabha an occasion 
: of ‘making some uncalled-for remarks which cannot but tend to embitter feel- 
- | ~ ings between Hindus and Muhammadans.” 


ey, 


34, “It is:a matter for congratulation that the first Rural Co-operative 
Be te ouamalin Credit Society in Sind has been registered at Kandiaro. 
Onde Society “;Kantiaroin Lis acknowledged on ali hands “that there is a wide 
~*~’ _“Bind-and ‘the desirability of field for such societies in Sind. The great difficulty | 
: “extending the experimentto in the way of their establishment in the province lies 
‘| a a ee mi —" parts of tho jin Ww fact that the bulk of the population are Muham- 
oe 20) ee ae or madans who have certain religious objections to. 
inf vo yeaah et ort yal taking interest. In the last report of the Registrar : 
ae of Co-operative | Credit Societies in the Bombay + residency we read the remark 
oa that in the opinion of District Officers these societies are not, suited for Sind 
+» and hence the Registrar did not think it worth while visiting this province, 
Pee st. ‘We presume it is this attitude against interest-taking which is felt by the 
Bey __ offivers‘to be the great: Obstacle. Cannot some means be devised for investing a 
part of the societies’ aggregate fund in some business which should bring a 
ee 2 gee profit to the members? We remember some time ago a scheme was started. 
ho oe eee oKarhobi for collecting a lakh of rupees from among Muhammadans in order 
-? +g geae’hase corn from gamindars and export it direct to Europe, Some such 
soheme could well form an adjunct of the Credit Societies in Sind, and public- 
‘sphiited. Muhammadans aided by Government might be able to carry out the 
wh ' le jtgkemne with success, ‘We weuld strongly recommend Mr. McNeil there- 
fore ‘ to: visit this province and confer with the officials and enlightened Hindu. 
fi ynadan zamindars on the spot,” | 
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35. ‘* Wearesorry for Mir Fazul Khan that his appeal against the decision 
ey eT . i“ i oe pint ype it e be a 
; ad found him guilty of using a forged documen 
ponte gm ” Zac with fraudulent and dishonest hiteasion Gad sentenced 
passed on a member of the him to three months’ simple imprisonment and a fine 
Télpar family in Sind. of Its. 1,000, has been dismissed oy the Court of the 
Ene yo (52), 28th Dec. Judicial Commissioner.. The highest tribunal having 
a come to the conclusion that the Mir has committed 
the crime charged to him, the last shred of hope that he may be adjudged 
innocent is destroyed, and we have no alternative but to believe that the young 
scion of the Talpur family has in a moment of weakness succumbed to tempta- 
tion and tried to obtain land by unworthy means........., It is, however, grati- 
fying to learn that the Government has out of consideration for his family, espe- 
cially his aged grandfather, ordered the execution of the sentence of imprison- 
ment to be suspended, most probably as a prelude to its remission. We assure 
the Government that both the Musalman and Hindu population of Sind will 
highly appreciate and feel deeply grateful for such clemency to the erring great- 
grandson of the brave and noble Mir Sher Mahomed.”’ 


36. <A. correspondent writes to the Phanix:—‘‘ How can the benefit of 

; _ the reduction of salt duty reach the mofussil people 

Alleged exorbitant retail when the old exorbitant retail price of salt prevails 
prices of salt in Sind. . eye . 

Phaniz (15), 9th Jan. in many places in Sind owing to the conspiracy of 

the salt vendors unless and so long as fixed scales are 

not prescribed by the Local Government for the purpose of preventing any 

departures therefrom? Let then Mr. Punnett, the present energetic Acting 

Collector of Salt Revenue in Sind, signalise his tenure of office by moving the 

Government to issue a ruling safeguarding the interests of the purchasers of 

salt and thereby earn the gratitude of the poorest of the poor.” 


37. “ When the contract of the Forest Department with the N.-W. Rail- 
i a ee for the supply of fuel came to an end about the 
weak aad ‘aaa + i beginning of last year, we thought that the price of 
uta that article would fall. But we have been sadly 
Sind Jowrnal (19), 3rd disappointed in our anticipations. In Hyderabad the 
Jan. ; Sind Gazette (18), 8th price of fuel has risen from 4 annas a maund to near- 
Jen. ly 9 annas, and of charcoal from 10 annas a maund 
to nearly-2 rupees a maund. These prices threaten to rise still: higher! 
We understand that the prices have gone up in other towns of Sind also. 
Considering the fact that both fuel and charcoal are absolute necessities 
of life to rich and poor alike, it is high time that the authorities should 
do something in the matter. So far as we have been able to ascertain, 
this time at least these abnormal prices, under which not only the poorer 
classes in Hyderabad but even the better classes are sighing and groan- 
ing, are not due to undue greed on the part of the contractors but to 
economic and other causes beyond their control, Owing to good crops 
in Rajputéina and Cutch the swarms of ismine refugees, who had come 
into Sind from those parts, have gone back and labour has become 
both scarce and dear, ‘The wide-spread fevers of the past ‘season have 
further accentuated the difficulty of conveying fuel to the towns, ‘The boat- 
men being ill, the boats, which are the cheapest vehicle of transit, were 
unable to ply. Then the exploitation of the coupes was suddenly interrupted 
by the early and abnorma! innudation of the past season, which is also respon- 
sible for the submersion of a considerable quantity of fuel lying on the 
bundars......... ‘The situation has been aggravated by the very much 
increased demand for Sind coal from outside Sind. ‘Thus there is not enough 
fuel available for consumption in the towns, At least it cannot be easily 
conveyed. Add to this the fact that the Forest Department have generally taken 
from the contractors larger amounts this year than in the previous ones ; in the 
Hyderabad Division, for instance, Rs, 1,138,000 against Rs. 75,000 in the 
previous year, the area of exploitation being rather less than in 1905-06, May 
we request the Collector of Hyderabad and the Deputy Conservator of Forests 
to concert measures for giving immediate relief to the poor inhabitants of this 
town, who have borne double and treble prices too long already, One 
con 1918—7 


By és open: for: exploitation by 

y terms. The. Conservator on his part 
¢ the contractors tinue the exploitation of last year’s coupes 
Ma was interrupted by an extraordinary flood. Though other towns of 
Seeem to be suffering less, they need relief none the-less, and we trust the 
Ce witaes will devise-effective means, wherever necessary, towards this end.’’ 
oe he Sine Gazette writes :— We pointed out in March last, with reference to 
| $he expiry of the fuel contract. between the Forest Department and the North- 


. 
: 


xt 


Western Railway, that the fuel problem in Sind was rapidly becoming serious, 
“that waste lands were being denuded of forest growth and that the consumption 
-.  “gtfuel was higher than the forests could legitimately supply. It is suggested 
“by the:Sind Journal that the revenue jungles might be opened on easy terms 

to contractors and private cutters. This might relieve the position for the 
moment, but it ‘is most-important that we should not draw on our capital and 

that the forests should not be unduly trenched upon to supply the increasing 
demand. The opening of factories and the increase of population cause a 
yearly rise in the demand for fuel, while the supply is on the decline. The 

‘ position, in our opinion, is such as to require the most careful consideration of 
the authorities, Coal should be substituted for wood in factories and wherever 

else it is possible, and perhaps some scheme might be devised for preventing 

the export of fuel from the province. Regrettable, however, asare the prevail- 

ing high rates, they are preferable to any undue denudation of the Sind forests, 

the proper growth of which is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 


province as a whole.’’] 


Education. 


/ - 38, Lord Minto deserves the cordial thanks of the public for the circular he 
:, Aa arn has addressed to the different provincial Governments 

iocgl Governments on the King them to undertake the introduction of such 

subject of Secondary Educa- reforms as may appear on inquiry to be necessary in 


Meee er. the system of secondary education as obtaining in 
Bombay Saméchér (65), their respective jurisdictions. About six years ago 
lith Jan. Lord Curzon had drawn the attention of the Simla 


va Educational Conference to the scope for improvement in the system of secondary 
Py education in India. But when His Lordship set his hand to the task of over- 
es hauling the educational machinery of the country, he concentrated all his 
i attention and energy upon effecting improvements in the spheres of primary, 
| industrial and higher education, while the question of reform in secondary 
education was to all intents and purposes shelved. The fierce controversies, 
which raged over the policy of the late Government of India towards Univer- 
sity education, also tended to leave the question of secondary education very 
much inthe back-ground. Lord Minto’s circular has, therefore, come not a 
~ day too soon and is sure to be hailed with gratification by all well-wishers of 
education in India. ‘The defects in the existing system of secondary education 
are patent to all and stand urgently in need of remedy. In the first place, 
the number of secondary schools in India—both Government and private— 
is quite incommensurate with the existing needs of the country. Besides, the 
existing schools—not excepting even high schools established by Government 
at district head-quarters—have not been brought in line with up-to-date 
requirements and modern standards of efficiency. The recommendation 
made in the circular that every district in the country should be provided 
with a high school is opportune and promises to bring about a wide-spread 
and. gratifying extension .of secondary education in the country. It igs 
indicative of a welcome departure from the narrow-minded policy pursued 
by the late Government of India in regard to the educational advancement of 
the country. We only regret that the recommendation does not go far enough, 
In our opinion the time is ripe not only for the establishment of one high 
school at the head-quarters of each district, but for. the starting of such schools in 
every important town in the country. The suggestion made to local Governments 
toemploy better qualified teachers in secondary schools than is done at present 
will al: ‘heeasarn with satisfaction. If Government offer a good initia] salary 
_ with prospects of rapid promotion to teachers in secondary schools, they will not 


find it difficult to recruit theit educational staff from the, pick ‘of University 
graduates. We do not share the apprehension entertained by: the Government 
of India that it will not be possible to induce graduates. possessing first-rate 
abilities to join the. Educational Department. In the present days of keen 
competition even the ablest graduates find it hard at times’ to enter the publie 
service, especially as the substitution of the principle of selection for that 


of competitive examinations has closed the only avenue formerly open to 


them of directly entering the higher ranks of the Revenue Department 
by sheer merit, One of the reasons why’so few able graduates are attract- 
ed to the Educational Department is that Government have been pursuing 
the short-sighted policy of reserving the more lucrative appointments in 
the Department for Europeans, irrespective of merit or seniority, Such 
individious distinctions between European and native teachers should be 
straightway abolished, if a real reform is to be effected in the system of 
secondary education. The suggestions made in the circular for providing 
high schools with all the requisite appliances of study and of attaching 
hostels to these schools also deserve commendation. The necessity and 
usefulness of hostels connected with secondary schools are so obvious that 
it isa wonder this desideratum was not supplied long¢ago. On the whole 
the circular has been conceived in a liberal spirit, and we hope that the policy 
and principles underlying it will be loyally given effect toby all local 
Governments and Administrations. 


39. “In July last sites re A. A, Macdonell communicated to the 

; ner . Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

wk the ‘a Gative and Ireland a letter, in which he commented on the 
— to + ig an unsatisfactory state ap sagen studies in India and 
adequate curriculum, == = the growing neglect of the great classical language 
— Spectator (5), 12th Of India at Oxford. He aa several news. 
: two of which were the appointment of 4 small com- 
mission of experts to investigate and report on the condition of Sanskrit 
studies in India as a whole, and tbe introduction of an arrangement 
whereby a trained European Sanskrit scholar might be associated with a 
Native scholar on the staff of each college. It is no part of Professor 
Macdonell’s scheme that the Native scholar should be subordinate to the 
European Sanskritist or should draw a smaller salary. But such would probably 
be the inevitable consequence of adopting his suggestion, which has, therefore, 
been resented in certain quarters as a ‘mischievous’ suggestion. Dr. Mac- 
donell shows himself to be fairly conversant with the work done by European 
and Native Sanskritists at present working in India, but his knowledge of 
Sanskrit studies in a country so far away is necessarily imperfect, and in giving 
reasons for his suggestions he makes certain remarks which are neither quite 
just nor quite accurate. But proceeding as they do from so eminent an autho- 
rity as the Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford—the author, too, of several 
works of scholarship and research—those remarks are bound to carry consider- 
able weight with them. We are not, therefore, surprised that Professor S. R, 
_ Bhandarkar has published a reply to the Oxford Professor, apparently in a state 
of mind which may best be described as a combination of indignation and alarm. 
His brother Professors in other parts of India have reason to be thankful to him 
for the promptness and patriotism with which he has defended the claims of 
Native scholarship, both because of the damaging things the Oxford Professor 
has actually said, and of the possible consequences of Dr. Macdonell’s plea on 
behalf of Europeans, The offending remarks that we need notice in theOxford 
Professor’s communication are, first, that the text-books in Sanskrit at the Indian 
Universities are ‘ by no means always judiciously selected’ ; secondly, that the 
‘ Native Professors, whose advice is accepted, are not qualified to construct a 
systematic and adequate curriculum based on broad principles’; and thirdly, 
that ‘for some time past the fatal policy has been pursued of appolating only 
Natives’ to chairs at one time filled by European scholars like Bihler and 
-Kielhorn, There are other remarks in the letter, to which Professor Shridhar 
takes exception, but they are casual and not necessary for the main argument, 
‘Whatever the shortcomings of Native Professors may be, it looks nothing short 
of a libel to say that they are not qualified to construct a systematic aud 
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 @& bw ip | ve 3 rriculum wane an détnoust of prejudice and eeadulity which 
Me Rightly resent a ty the Bombay Professor.” / 
ees ‘0, We invite the attention of Government to the necessity of contri- 
Se buting its share to the funds for building the proposed 
Madressah at Sukkur. It will be remembered that 
gerry ee Muhammadan eae yee Conference 
e “of 1901 decided to open a residential school in each 
pes 1), _ Jan, district in Sind, : hope was held out by the Director of 
as Public Tastehaliea that Government would pay half 
the cost of building such schools. We have been informed that the Sukkur 
, Madrossah aie has been sufficiently matured, that money to start the work 
has been collected and a proper constitution of the Madressah Board has been 
drawn up, and that an application has been submitted to the Director of Public 
Instruction for the necessary pecuniary help from Government. The Govern- 
ment will therefore jn every way be justified in lending adequate support to 
— the cause of Mubhsiihadan education in Sukkur District by giving a favourable 
. consideration to the petition of the Board.” 


Municipalities. 


41, The ensuing Municipal elections in Bombay promise to be of more 
than ordinary interest, for on the result thereof will 
An appeal to the Bombay depend the solution of many a vital problem of civic 


| rate-payers in connection Sree : ‘ 
: Gith’ tht forihecming Mani- administration. Of these the foremost is the amend 


cipal elections. ment of the City Improvement Trust Act—a subject 
Bombay Samachar (65), over which great divergence of views exists among 
9th Jan. the public. It has been persistently asserted by the 


‘ supporters of the Trust that though public opinion 
is on the whole in favour of its policy, it has not been faithfully voiced by 
popular representatives in the Corporation who hold contrary views. The 
Trust’s admirers have gone so far as to organise a conspiracy for ousting 
popular and independent members from the Corporation. It behoves the 

C electors to beware of, this manceuvre and not fall into the trap that has been 
laid for them. The aim of these wirs-pullers is to get into the Corporation the 

be maximum number of members who would give consistent support to the policy 
and projects of the Improvement Trust. The candidates put forward by this 

clique at the forthcoming elections hardly possess the requisite qualifications 

to enable them to form a sound judgment on questions affecting the adminis- 

tration of the Municipality or the Improvement Trust. If the majority 

of these are elected, they would be mere ornamental figure-heads, and the 

affairs of the Municipality would fall into the hands of persons who cannot be 

trusted to safeguard the interests of the rate-payers. It is, therefore, incumbent 

upon the rate-payers to shake off their lethargy and make strenuous efforts to 

foil the strategy to which we have called their attention. If they remain 

apathetic, great harm will accrue to the cause of Municipal administration in 

the city. We need not perhaps remind them how the Municipalities of 

Madras and Calcutta were reduced to the position of mere State departments 

in the regime of the late Viceroy of India. A similar mancuvre directed 

against the Bombay Municipality at that time had ignominiously failed. 

But the electors should not on that account lull themselves into a state of 

i fancied security and allow the enemies of local self-government to steal a 
march over: them. At the present juncture momentous questions of finance 
affecting the relations between the Bombay Government and the Municipality 
are pending settlement, The solution of these questions will be affected one 
‘way or the other by the preponderance or subordination of the official 
element in the constitution of the next Corporation, and in the absence of 
8 sufficient number of popular representatives there is great danger of heavy 
and unjustifiable burdens falling in course of time upon the rate-payers, A 
_ Very grave responsibility rests upon the electors and we eager! y wait to see how 
heey come out of the ordeal. 
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‘42. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—Of late a number 
of lepers are seen frequenting the thoroughfares in 
Leper nuisance in Poona Poona city tothe extreme annoyance of the passers- 

peek “ cera es th by and danger to the public health. Formerly they 
saree er (20), frequented the road leading to the railway station, 

but now they congregate at the Reay Market and 
several other places of public resort.. It seems that either the police or the local 
Municipality fail in their duty to remove the nuisance. There seems no 
reason why the lepers should not be removed to the Infirm Asylum which is 
so close to Poona and where every arrangement is made for their boarding 
and lodging. Itis true that there is no law authorising the compulsory 
segregation of lepers from inhabited areas, but if the Superintendent of Police, 
Poona, or the local Municipality were to approach Government in the matter, 
there is no doubt that the latter will arm them with the necessary power. 
Tt.cannot be understcod why the Municipality, which spends thousands of 
rupees annually on sanitation, should fail to remedy this crying evil. 


43, Our readers are aware that the primary teachers in the Municipal 
se Schools at Belgaum are required to do plague duty in 
A grievance of Municipal addition to their legitimate school work. As this extra 
school tea shers in Belgaum. , , , 2 , 
Madhukar (186), 5th Jan. | WOrk seriously interferes with their school duties, they 
applied some time ago to the Collector of Belgaum, 
to the higher Educational authorities and also to the Municipality, praying to 
be relieved of it. The Municipal Councillors decided, however, by a majority 
at a general meeting to continue the arrangement of making them do the work. 
Thereupon, a public meeting of the inhabitants of Belgaum was called and 
4 memorial to the Bombay Government decided upon. The said memorial has 
since been submitted, and it is presumed that Government have referred it for 
opinion to the Commissioner, 8. D., the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Collector of Belgaum and other officers. While the matter is thus engaging 
the attention of Government, the school-masters concerned are subjected to 
persecution by those who favour the imposition of the extra duty upon them. 
It has become difficult for these poor teachers to obtain leave even when they 
are ill. We hope that the grievance they are now labouring under will be 
speedily redressed. 


Native States. 


44. His Excellency Lord Lamington has laid the Jain community under 
ene as adeep debt of gratitude by the magnanimity he 
a baggr s visit to showed in taking off his leather boots and putting 
ples on the . . wd 

-Girndr hill and the shoe ON Canvas shoes instead while entering the Jain tem- 
question. ples on the Girnér hill last week. Many European 
Sanj Vartamdn (59), 7th yisitors to the hill have hitherto hesitated to remove 
Jan. ; Jain (182), Oth Jan. their boots while entering the temples, and the salutary 
example set by Lord Lamington in respecting the religious feelings of the Jains 
should therefore prove a useful precedent to the community in future. We 
hope that the wise step taken by His Excellency wiil set at rest for ever the 
much-vexed shoe question, which has been so long exercising the minds of the 
Jain community. There is no question that Lord Lamington’s visit to Juna- 
gadh has been productive of great good so far as the Jains are concerned. 
|The Jain, on the other hand, writes:—His Excellency the Governor was 
requested to take off his leather boots and put on canvas shoes instead while 
entering the precincts of the temples. But His Excellency and staff expressed 
a desire to wear canvas shoes over their boots, and it was only when this request 
was not complied with that they yielded. Those of the staff who did not like 
to remove their boots remained outside the ¢unk, We fail to understand why, 
in spite of the Queen’s Proclamation, Europeans should insist upon entering 
Jain temples without taking off their leather boots. We can only attribute this 
state of things to our weakness in not standing upon ourrights. We spend lakhs 
of rupees on the preservation of our religion, yet we sit with folded hands when 
foreigners enter our sacred temples at Pdlitana and Abu with their boots on, 
We should take a lesson from the firm-minded attitude of the Sikhs, wao have 
Con 1918-—8 
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» .* We. invite the attention of Government to the necessity of contri- 

 ¢ puting its share to the funds for building the proposed 

_ Madressah at Sukkur. It will be remembered that 

when the Sind Muhammadan Educational Conference 

_ of 1901 decided to open 4 residential school in each 

district in Sind, a hope was held out by the Director of 

te ac. Public Instruction that Government would pay halt 

the ast ot building such schools. We have been informed that the Sukkur 

-‘Madressah scheme has been sufficiently matured, that money to start the work 

has been collected and a proper constitution of the Madressah Board has been 

drawn up, and that an application has been submitted to the Director of Public 

Tustruction for the heoreanry pecuniary help from Government. The Govern- 

ment will therefore jn every way be justified in lending adequate support to 

the cause of Muhammadan education in Sukkur District by giving a favourable 
consideration to the petition of the Board.” 


Municipalities. 


41, The ensuing Municipal elections in Bombay promise to be of more 
than ordinary interest, for on the result thereof will 
An appeal to the Bombay depend the solution of many a vital problem of civic 
Ee the dorike Praise ae administration. Of these the foremost is the amend- 
cipal clections. = t=<CS*s<«ér OO: thee City Improvemeent Trust Act—aa subject 
Bombay Samachar (65), ‘ over which great divergence of views exists amon 
9th Jan. the public. It has been persistently asserted by the 
‘ supporters of the Trust that though public opinion 


is on a the whole in favour of its policy, it has not been faithfully voiced by 


popular representatives in the Corporation who hold contrary views. The 


Trust’s admirers have gone so far as to organise a conspiracy for ousting 
popular and independent members from the Oorporation. It behoves the 
electors to beware of, this manceuvre and not fall into the trap that has been 
laid for them. The aim of these wire-pullers is to get into the Corporation the 
maximum number of members who would give consistent support to the policy 
and projects of the Improvement Trust. The candidates put forward by this 
clique at the forthcoming elections hardly possess the requisite qualifications 
to enable them to form a sound judgment on questions affecting the adminis- 
tration of the Municipality or the Improvement Trust. If the majority 
of these are elected, they would be mere ornamental figure-heads, and the 
affairs of the Municipality would fall into the hands of persons who cannot be 
trusted to safeguard the interests of the rate-payers. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon the rate-payers to shake off their lethargy and make strenuous efforts to 
foil the strategy to which we have called their attention. If they remain 
apathetic, great harm will accrue to the cause of Municipal administration in 
the city. We need not perhaps remind them how the Municipalities of 
Madras and Calcutta were reduced to the position of mere State departments 
in the regime of the late Viceroy of India. A similar manewuvre directed 
against the Bombay Municipality at that time had ignominiously failed. 
But the electors should not on that account lull! themselves into a state of 
fancied security and allow the enemies of local self-government to steal a 
march over:them. At the present juncture momentous questions of finance 
affecting the relations between the Bombay Government and the Municipality 
are pending settlement, The solution of these questions will be affected one 
‘way .or the other by the preponderance or subordination of the official 
‘element in the constitution of the next Corporation, and in~ the absence of 
,2 sufficient number of popular representatives there is great danger of heavy 
and unjustifiable burdens falling in course of time upon the rate-payers, A 
Very grave responsibility rests upon the electors and we eagerly wa it to see how 
(they come out of the ordeal. 


‘42. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—Of late a number 
Hi of lepers are seen frequenting the thoroughfares in 
Leper nuisance in Poona Poona city to the extreme annoyance of the passers- 

and the looa} shaeh (40), °5 ,, by and danger to the public health. Formerly they 
FE aa “es frequented the road leading to the railway station, 
on but now they congregate at the Reay Market and 
several other places of public resort. Itseems that either the police or the local 
Municipality fail in their duty to remove the nuisance, There seems no 
reason why the lepers should not be removed to the Infirm Asylum which is 
so close to Poona and where every arrangement is made for their boarding 
and lodging. Itis true that there is no law authorising the compulsory 
segregation of lepers from inhabited areas, but if the Superintendent of Police, 
Poona, or the local Municipality were to approach Government in the matter, 
there is no doubt that the latter will arm them with the necessary power. 
Tt.cannot be understcod why the Municipality, which spends thousands of 
rupees annually on sanitation, should fail to remedy this crying evil. 


43, Our readers are aware that the primary teachers in the Municipal 
sc Schools at Belgaum are required to do plague duty in 
A grievance of Municipal addition to their legitimate school work. As this extra 
school tea shers in Belgaum. ‘ , ° , , 
Madhukar (186), 5th Jan. | WOrk seriously interferes with their school duties, they 
applied some time ago to the Collector of Belgaum, 
to the higher Educational authorities and also to the Municipality, praying to 
be relieved of it. The Municipal Councillors decided, however, by a majority 
at a general meeting to continue the arrangement of making them do the work. 
Thereupon, a public meeting of the inhabitants of Belgaum was called and 
a memorial to the Bombay Government decided upon. The said memorial has 
since been submitted, and it is presumed that Government have referred it for 
opinion to the Commissioner, §. D., the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Collector of Belgaum and other officers. While the matter is thus engaging 
the attention of Government, the school-masters concerned are subjected to 
persecution by those who favour the imposition of the extra duty upon them. 
It has become difficult for these poor teachers to obtain leave even when they 
are ill. We hope that the grievance they are now labouring under will be 
speedily redressed. 


Native States. 


44, His Excellency Lord Lamington has laid the Jain community under 
ia deep debt of gratitude by the magnanimity he 
ii, be a he showed in taking off his leather boots and putting 
Girnar hill and the shoe ON Canvas shoes instead while entering the Jain tem- 
question. ae ples on the Girn&r hill last week. Many European - 
. Sainj Vartamdn Bg ‘th visitors to the hill have hitherto hesitated to remove 
van. ; Jain (184), Oth Jan. their boots while entering the temples, and the salutary 
example set by Lord Lamington in respecting the religious feelings of the Jains 
should therefore prove a useful precedent to the community in future. We 
hope that the wise step taken by His Excellency wiil set at rest for ever the 
much-vexed shoe question, which has been so long exercising the minds of the 
Jain community. There is no question that Lord Lamington’s visit to Juna- 
gadh has been productive of great good so far as the Jains are concerned. 
{|The Jain, on the other hand, writes:—His Excellency the Governor was 
requested to take off his leather boots and put on canvas shoes instead while 
entering the precincts of the temples. But His Excellency and staff expressed 
@ desire to wear canvas shoes over their boots, and it was only when this request 
was not complied with that they yielded. Those of the staff who did not like 
to remove their boots remained outside the ¢unk, We fail to understand why, 
in spite of the Queen’s Proclamation, Europeans should insist upon entering 
Jain temples without taking off their leather boots. We can only attribute this 
state of things to our weakness in not standing upon our rights. Wespend lakhs 
of rupees on the preservation of our religion, yet we sit with folded hands when 
foreigners enter our sacred temples at Pdlitana and Abu with their boots on. 
We should take a lesson from the firm-minded attitude of the Sikhs, who have 
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ss Gnd removing his boots before entering the temples. We would 
ly urze the firm of Mesers. Anandji Kalyanji and the Jain Association to 
ke up’ this question in right earnest and agitate with a view to secure the aid 


of ley ial ation in putting an end once for all to the practice of visitors entering 
our temples with their boots on.] | : 


¥ 


45. “ His Excellency the Governor was the honoured guest of His Highnes 
siiGes the Nawab of Jundgadh during the last Christmas, 
Lord Lamington at Juné- In the course of an after-dinner speech, His Excel- 
gadh and the temperance Jency made mention of the fact that the Nawab had 


pr ore Review (12), 9th Closed every liquor shop in the city except one, The 


- Jan. only observation which His Excellency could see his 


way to make on the incident was that the Nawab was 
fortunate in being able to take a step which temperance reformers elsewhere 
would envy, and that he hoped the result would be a diminution in drinking in 
Junégadh, The State of Junagadh is now being administered by a Dewan 
trained in the British service and steeped in British ideas; and yetif the 
measure, a8 we presume, was taken with his approval, His Excellency naturally 
felt hampered in speaking on the subject, the Abkéri traditions of the British 
Government being what they are. We may, however, not merely hope with 
His Excellency, but look forward with some confidence to the good results of 
the measure which the Nawab has introduced. Unfortunately British India 
and some of its best intentioned functionaries are within the meshes of iron 
tradition and unchangeable budget heads.”’ 


46. The Jundgadh correspondent of the Akhbdr-t-Souddgar writes :— 
iis ee The question of the proposed transfer of the port of 
— pe omg —_ Verawal to the Bombay Government has for some 
— "> time past been exercising the minds of the people of 
) this State. The arrangements for the transfer were — 
understood to have been completed during the recent visit of His Excellency 
Lord Lamington to Junagadh. Mr. Fitz Gerald, Agent to the Governor in 
Kathidwdr, was here for some time after His Excellency’s departure and 
asked the Nawab to sign the agreement for the transfer of this port. It is not 
definitely known whether the Nawab has signed the agreement, but it appears 
that he is unwilling to do so. The State post office has already been removed 
from the Verawal port. [Elsewhere the same correspondent writes that a rumour 
is afloat in Jundégaih that Mr, Baig imtends shortly to take three months’ 
leave and that after that period he will sever his connection with the 
State service altogether. | | 


47. “The report that i pee *. Cambay en ordered that 
eee .. henceforth primary education shali be free in the 
Camas Btanee — district schools of the State indicates that the idea of 

Jim-e-Jamshed (29), 10th educating the masses as the shortest way to the 
Jan., Eng. cols,; Adthidwér moral and material regeneration of the country 
aimae(S), 1 dan. has begun to take root in Native States faster than 
in British territory. It proves, besides, that the problem of the welfare and 
advancement of the people has begun to be not only theoretically grappled by 
the rulers of the less prominent of the Native States and their Ministers, but to 


’ be practically solved.,........ It is hard to see how the British Government 


would be long able to resist the introduction of free primary education in the 
territory directly under their sway, considering that the rulers of Native 
States with resources that are in no wise to be compared to theirs have alread 

begun to do so.”’ |The Kdthidwdar Times writes:—“ The people at Vankaner 
are extremely rejoiced to know that the Kaj Saheb on his last birthday 
anniversary circulated an order that primary education shall henceforth be 


imparted gratis in all Gujarati Schools in the State. The Raja Saheb deserves 


the hearty congratulations of his subjects, in educating whom he takes a keen 


interest.’| 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. A test case se ah noirg of the Broach oe per in 
he appeal in regard to the local Muhammadan burial-ground was 
ie I Seoaak Witcleeséia brought in December last before the District 
oemetery case. Magistrate by a Muhammadan, who submitted 
Din-Mani (68), 8th Jan. 4n application complaining about the desecration. 
of the tomb of his deceased mother who had been interred in the cemetery 
ten years ago, and praying for permission to institute proceedings 
against Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, President of the Municipality, 
Mr. Bhikhabhai Vanmalidas, a Municipal councillor, and a menial 
employé of the Municipality for trespass upon the burial-ground and for 
wantonly hurting his religious feelings. The District Magistrate summarily 
' dismissed the application without hearing the applicant’s counsel or calling for 
evidence. The applicant on the 5th instant appealed against this decision to the 
Sessions Judge, Mr. Palmer, who dismissed the appeal after hearing the argu- 
ments of the applicant’s counsel, Mr. Jafarbhai Rahimtulla. The decision has 
produced grave dissatisfaction among the Muhammadan community of Broach. 


49. A meeting of the agriculturists of 32 villages in Jalélpur Taluka 
(Surat) was held under the presidency of Desai 
Establishment of an Agri- Dayalji Kuvarji in the village of Kélidwddi on the 
cultural Association in Jalél- §+h instant for the purpose of establishing an agri- 
pur Taluka (Surat). wltnval Lakin f : ti “my f th 
Deshi Mitra (23), 10th Jan, Cultural association for protecting the interests of the 
rayats of the taluka. Several speeches were made 
explaining the advantages of the proposed Association. Mr. Gulabbhai Gopalji, 
a Government pensioner, refuted the notion prevailing in some quarters that 
membership of the Association would be considered as savouring of disloyalty 
and bring in its train the displeasure of Government. Suitable resolutions were 
passed by the meeting. A committee was appointed, with Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal Sakarlal as President and Mr, Ambelal Khandhubhai as Secretary, for 
convening a meeting of the agriculturists of eight talukas in the district with a 
view to establish such Associations in each of these -talukas. The Honourable 
Mr. G. K. Parekh has been requested to be present at the proposed meeting. 
A fund was started for furthering the objects of the meeting and Rs. 450 were 
subscribed on the spot, After establishing the Taluka Associations, it is con- 
templated to take steps to start an Association for the whole of Surat district. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th January 1907. 
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Recactbe A eee <n on  marnet - N eRas as 


Polilice and the Public Administration~ 


Afghanistan : 
Awmir’s visit toIndia _... sigh ei ove 
Comments on the Amir’s reported: exhortation to. the Musalmans of Delhi 
not to slaughter cowsin his honour out.of.regard.for the feelings 
. of Hindus mee _ ses 
Disapproval of the proposal. ta present an.address to the Air of — on 
behalf of the Parsi community .. eee sos eee 
Reflections suggested by the Amir’s ‘visit to India nome 
Agrarian matters : 
Alleged rigorous collection gf land revenue in some villages of the 
Ratnagiri District ... - v0 a eee ais 
Complaint poten the collection of land revenue by means of coercive 
methods at Dhond and Tembhurni (Ahmednagar) on in 
Bombay Harbour Service : Alleged defective arrangements for the convey- 
ance of passengers between Bombay and Dharamtar by Messrs. Killick 
Nixon & Co. ive oe sn ote ous 
British Rule in India : 
Alleged impoverishment and destitution of the Indians under British 
rule eee eee coe eee acco eee 
Can there be any element of good in subjection to a foreign yoke ? 
Desirability of adopting Irish methods of agitation a oss 
India’s political deliverance said to depend solely apon Swardjya bas 
The drain of India’s wealth to Europe is the source of all her 
ills eee eee eee ees eee “wee 


Indian National Congress : 
Comments on the criticism of the Times on Mr. Dadabhai’s demand 


tor the grant of Swarajya to India eee eee 
Departure of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji... ove sis 
Mr. Tilak’s views regarding the “ New Party” in the Congress 
Sudicial matters : Purandhar assault case Si eee 
Police : 
Public conveyances in Poona and a suggestion to the local — 
Thefts by a gang of professional robbers in Bandra eee 
Public Service : 
Alleged misdeeds df Mr. R. C. Artal, District Deputy Collector in charge 
| Ot Gokaék Taluka(Belgaum) _... ahs eee 
Appointment of Mr. M. P. Khareghat as Puisne Jadge of the Bombay 
High Coart ove bee ‘se ese oe 
Grievances of employés in the Bombay Centtitns Preventive Service as. 
High appointments and racial preferences ote n ieoa gears 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1907.) 


y ons 


Name of Publication. Where Published, 


i. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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| ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian... Bombay... 


Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... 


Deccan Herald. 
East and West... ...| Bombay..- 


Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. 


Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. 
India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal ».| Do. 
Karachi .. 


Rajkot 


Karachi Chronicle 
K&thidwdr Times 


Mahratta ... Poona .., 


Bombay ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Men and Women of India. 
Muslim Herald 

Oriental Review 

Parsi 


Patriot 


Karachi... 


Phoenix eee eee e660 


Sains Observer and Civil; Poona ... 
and Military Gazette. 


Railway Times .. Bombay... 


Karachi .e. 
Hyderabad 


Sind Gazette wn 
Sind Journal ae 


Sind Times a Kar&chi... 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 
Bombay coe 


Ahmedabad 


A’rya Prakash 
Coronation Advertiser 
Deshi Mitra Surat... 
Gujarati ... 
Guj arét Mitra 

| Gujaréti Punch 
Hindi Punch 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay 
Hind Swarajy 
Jaim-e-J mo 
Kaiser-i-Hind ... 
| Kéthidwar News. 
Kathidwér Times | eee 
Praja Bandhu Ahmedabad 


Rast Goftar 
won 1897—la 


| Rajkot ... 


.| Bombay 


| 


Weekly ... 
OO  gaerer 
Monthly... 
Weekly ove 


i aoe | 
Monthly 
Weekly eee ‘* 


Daily ee8 
Weekly ,.. 


Monthly 
Daily... 
Weekly eee 


Bi-weekly es 


Daily a 


| Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 
Daily 
Weekly 


ae 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... 
Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 53. 
Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 


man); 39. . 


Behrémij Merwinji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 
John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 we ses 
Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 


Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 


Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 32, 


Sorabji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 40 coe 

Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 32. 

Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 

Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhén; P4rsi; 30... 


Bh4gubhéi Fatehchand Kérbhéri; Hindu! 
(Jain); 33. 


Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 
Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... eee 

John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44, 
Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 sos ei 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); ; 
40. . 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 89 


Motilal Tribhowanddés Dalél; Hindu (Mod 
Bania) ; 32. 


Narotamdés Pranj iwandis Shethna ; : Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 
Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shréwak) s BO eee 


Ichhéram Surajrem Desai; Hindu (Surtil 
Bania) ; 53. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 47 ma 


Somalél Mangaldds Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 

Bar] ori Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 _,.. 

Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Thandwald ; Hindu (Shri- 
m&li Brahman); 24. . 

Pirozshah J ehAngir Marzhaén ; ‘Pérsi; 30 

Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 67 

Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi; 43... 0 ws | 

Manshankar J ayashankar ; Hindu (Négar Brah- 
man) ; 39. 

J ethalal Umedran ; Hindn (Mowsde Brah-' 


man) ; 39. : 
Palonji "Barjorji Deséi; ‘Pérei; cae: os 


| 


i > : 
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Bion. | Name, caste and ago of Rditor, 
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a ae 


M&nekl&] Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 
Umedréim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Poona «ee Bhaskar N&ndéji Kotak; Native Christian; 


38. . 
Ts ose W&man Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Bréhman); 48. __- 
Bombay... Rev. Mr. € E. Abbott eee 11) eee 


iin Hari Nériyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 39. 
Do. Do. Do. abe 


Bombay... Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
: Manager won Fi Damodar Sfvldram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman) ; 35. 

Vindyak Nfér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

ous , Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

Brdhman) ; 32. 3 

Shri Saydji Vijay% Bombay... —_— S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Shri Shahu ‘on Sdtdra re ) ‘con _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 

man); 22. 

Subodh Patrika ... | . — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonfr) ; 
2. 

Sudhdrak ... Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


® & 6 & 


668 & & 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusiténo Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 
.ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq Hyderabad| Weekly... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
(Sind), | Vahabkhan Ghulém Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat Do. Bi-weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 ae 
Mushfir Do. Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Sindhi Sukkor ... Do. Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 83 


Exe.iss, Mara‘tH! awp 
GusaBa'TI. 


| Baroda Vateal ... Weekly ... Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ... 
Hind Vijay% Fe Do. Déhyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak 


ia) ; 89. 


| Enauisn, Marirui ayp 


Karnf&tak Patri ... Weekly ... Hindu (Deshastha 
‘Karnétak Vaibhav —...| Bi oD i Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshastha 


Vaishnay Bra&hman) ; 44, 
Ewenisn, Porrvevrsz 
AND Concanim, 


ALu .... ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 .., 
O Bombaense... ) | oe A. Gomes ; Goanese Chiistian ; 45 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan : 
(Memon); 41. 
Ndén&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 58 -_ 


MahSshankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 35. 


Krishnaréo  Mangeshrfo Fadnis; Hind 
(Sdraswat Br&hman) ; 28. : : 
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96 | Shri Dnydnsagar Samé- 
char. 


GuzaRa’ti—contin ued. 
Bombay Sam4chér 
Broach Mitré ‘ ... 
Broach Samfchér... 
Din Mani ... 
Dny#nottejak 
Evening J&me 
Gujarat... 
Hitechchhu cee 
Indian Advertiser 
Islim Gazette = ss 
J4m-e-Jah#nooma 
Jivadaya «+. 

Kaira Times re 
Kaira Vartamdn ... 
Kathidwar Sam4char 
Khedut — eee 

Loka Mitri .... 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mokhbir-i-Islém ... 
Navséri Patrika .. 
Navsari Prakash .., 
Prajs Mitr’ 


Praja Pokar a 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


San} Vartaman 


Satya Vakta 


Sind Vartaman 
Surat Akhbar 
Vande Mataram 


Hinpi. 


Pandit cies 


95 | Sharman Samachar’ 


97 | Shri Verkateshvar Sam4- 


Bombay... 


.| Bombay ... 


Bombay 


Broach .,.. 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Ahmedabad 
Do. 
Amreli (Baroda- 


State). 


Surat ov 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira... 
BIO, > ses 
Bhavnagar 
Bombay ... 
Sédra ... 


Navsari... 
Se: eee 
Karachi... 


Barat ss 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Do. 


Kar4chi 
Surat 


Bombay 


Poona eee 


Bombay ... 


Daily ... 
Weekly ... 


Published 


a month. 
Weekly ... 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ee 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
i 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly eos 
Do. 
Monthly eee 


Weekly eee 


char. 


con 1897—2 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Yortnightly 


six 
times a month. 
Daily 


Published thrice 


-@@ 


A 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, BA. ; : 
~ Parsi ; 37. 
Trikamifl Harindth Thakor; Hindu (Brahmal 

Kshatriya) ; 234. 
Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi; 51 ... “7 


Nath4lél Rangildes ; Hindu (Mathar Ké4yast 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindw (Bania); 42s... 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin; Parsi; 80 
Chandulal Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 

Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... cee 
Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


26. 

Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail ; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Ratanshaw Frémji Acharia ; PArsi; 31 _ 
Dhirajrém  Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 37. 

Anopsi Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 


Bania). 
Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56... 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 
Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 37. 

Motil4l Chhot&l4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 38. 

Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 

Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58.002 oe 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 
37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe va 


Nagindis Manch@ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 
Bania); 40. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. | 

(2) Ardeabir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 
Bania); 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41 
Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... sida 


(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


Govindrao Gangdardm Waawe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 44. 


Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu ne Brah- 
man); 45. 


Janakprasa#d a invoram ; Hindu (Kanyakubja 
Bréhman); 30. 


Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Thinewalla; Hindu) 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu Gugee 
Brahman) ; 45. 
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Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad; Hindu 
parang) ; 30. 

(1) Sbi Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


wie 
Gururéo Rf&gkavendra Mamd4pur; —" 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 


Do. tee Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
. : | hédea Brahman); 43. 

Gadag (Dhar-| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
war.) Brahman); 43. 


e 


Théna ... Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 24. | 
Dhulia ... , Vdman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bra&hman); 20. 

Ratndégiri Har: Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vaéni); 29 ... 


Poona = «. | Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsér) ; 27... 


‘is Wh. s | Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
. month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 30. 
Bhagwa Jhenda Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... a cree — Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
rahman); 2 
Belgaum Samachar Belgaum... Weekly ... “ Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


Brahmodayi Mah4d (Kolaba) . N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
| | Brahman) ; 48. | 

Chandrak4nt Ohikodi (Bel- Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

: | ga | pawan Brahman) ; 41. I. 

Chandroday% Chiplun (Ratna- Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Ti Brahman); 42. 

Pethitesl Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 

man); 40;and Moro Balwant MarAthe; 

Hindu sg see Br4hman). 

Deen Mit ... Saddshiv ishwanath Médyadeo; Hindu 

vo (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 82. 

Deshakélavartam4n Erandol (Kh&n- Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

desh). Bréhman) ; 34. . 

Wai (Satara) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 48. 

Dherwér Vritt Dharwar S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 


Dinbandhu Bombay «+ Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 . 
Dnyén Ségar - Kolhepur 7 Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 


man); 42. 

TTindu-Pandh , ; Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan 
| Brahman); 40. 

Hindu Vijays Kochar& (Ratné- Fortnightly Anandr#éo Balkrishna Rangnekdr; Hindu 

dec: giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Br&éhmin) ; 38. 

Hunnarottejak Nasik Weekly ... Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 

} a5 Bréhman) ; 27. 
Jagadddarsh | Do. K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
: pawan Brahman); 53. 
Jagadhitechchhu | Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kédyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrd4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Shol&pur Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Degshasth 

Brahman); 47. : 

Poona... Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

Brahman) ; 39. 

Bombay... Monthly Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahman) ; 51. 

Poona ... Weekly «0. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 


gi |! Khdndesh Vaibhav Dhulia ... Fades ca Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth 
y a, i | man ’ . 
: “a; ne Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
wat) ; 50. 
Bhikéji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
man); age 35, | 
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Name, caste and age of Baitor, 


Lokaseva ++ 
Madhukar oo. 
Mahéardshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


/Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Sam4chér... 
| Nésik Vritt 

Nydy Sindhu 

Pan dhari Mitré 
Parikshak ... 

Poona Vaibhav 
Prabhat ove 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash ..» 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Rashtramukh 

| Satya Mitré 

| Satya Shodhak 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari 


eee 
eee 


Sholépur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant ... 
Vidur_,.. 

Vidya Vilas 

SS aa 
Vikram 
Vishvavritt eee 


Vividh Dnyén Vistér 


Vr ittas® Cr eee 
Vritta Sudha 


Vydpéri eee 
Vyépér Saméchér... 


Warkari 


,| Nasik 


| Satara 


.| Ahmednagar 


.| Dbhulia 


.| Vengurla (Ratné- 


girl), 


Belgaum 


Wii (Satéra) 


.| Bombay... 


me ae 


.| Ahmednagar 


Pandharpur (Sho- 
Igpur). 
Belgaum 


eee 
Poona 


.| Jalgaon (Khan- 


desh). 
Satara 


Islampur (Satara). 


.| Yeola (N4sik) 
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| sali V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitps#wan | 


| VishwanSth Gangaram ; Hinde (Telegu Ful- 
Yashvant Hari 


.| Ganesh Mabadev Kelkar ; 
..| Govind Késhinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
.| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
Published thrice a 


.|Shridhar Hari Limaye; 
.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmAthi) ; ; 47 
.| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


.| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 


| R&mkrishna Gopi Pandit ; 


Brahman) ; 27. 


| Janfrdan Nérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras-| 


wat Br4hman) ; 30. 
Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha) A 


Bradhman) ; 48. 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


Do. do. 


mali) ; 25. 
Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 28. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bra4hman); 32. 

Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 


wat Brahman) ; 33. 
Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Bréhman); 37. 


Brahman). 
Br4hman) ; 42. 


Brahman); 32. 
Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 


Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Balchand Hirachand ; J ain; 26 ... ‘ae 

Hindu (OhitpAwan 

Braéhman) ; 28. 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhadda Bra&bman); 45, 


Bréhman); 61. 
Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Damodar Gan getdhar Marathe 


Bréhman); 22. 
Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 41. 


pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

Vishnu Govind Bijéparkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45 

(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna N édkarni 

(2) Rinkeshes Raghunath 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Himdu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamshand Mutha; Jain (Mar- 
wadi); 33. 


Hindu (Gaud 


K4shinath —_" Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 


Ganesh Ballil Phanselkar ; ; Hindu (Kar hadal. 


Moramkar ;} 
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"Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Shémmdin walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


as Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Karachi... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
DOs. ese | Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 52 
Shikarpur Chelarém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-; 3,009 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Ghamkhwar-e-J ah&n Bhusiwal (Khan- ) Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; "5 
2 desh). : Muhammadan, 


| Jém+i-Jahénnuma Jalgaon (Khan- Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
desh) Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Roszgar Bombay ... Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Sultén-al- Akhbér Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
| madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ¢:52. | 


Tohfa-i-Deccan  «<«. Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


GugaRa'tI anv HINDI. 


Jain Bombay «.. Weekly ». ares Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
| Sve 


Mara’'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrike ... Bégalkot (Bij4é-| Weekly .« i" Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. ae 


-B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


> 


C. Thé system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = «© in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, a6 
4n Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ropreta are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


» E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale, 


(®) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. 
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extend ‘our heurt‘fdlt welcome to Mis Mujotty the 2vnatir 


<a Welleitretto 
RD ain, 5 Sree a , 
\ ‘a ; 


Fag ts: 
€ 


- eater wrieitt tollin dé edt ‘ATgheniétan ‘who ‘has already ‘crossed ‘tho ‘frontier. 
ae Coonisle €, 18th 8 OOF ‘Close neighbour and ‘the ‘ally dfithe British, 
Meo - ‘thre A niir ‘has ~diready <dffered ithe ‘Siathis:gooll ttraide 


me _ Sfagilities. “Shilarpuris, we ‘bdliove, have ‘profited “sy 
fhe Afgtran ‘trate the ‘most. ‘With “the ‘opening ‘of mow ‘and ‘profitatile 
industries near ‘at' home ‘or ‘a-prospedt of their’ being opened: dt no distant date, 
‘journeys to ‘far off ‘and ‘distant’lands' in ‘pursuit ‘dfitrade are being gradually 
“abandoned. No less is ‘this the case with ‘Sitikarpuris ‘whose ‘former 
‘%riown ‘tendencies for ‘trade ‘are on ‘the decline. ‘All the -samo,itrade botwedn 
Afghanistan and'Bind constitutes’a ‘feature of ‘friendly rdlations‘existing between 
‘these two veighbouring countries. ‘If, however, :greater fucilities could’ he afford- 
‘ed, considerable expansion ‘of trade ‘could be effeeted. To'this end, we under- 
‘stand, native merchants interd petitioning “His Majesty wien he :arrives:in 
“Kardchi.......... ‘We need ‘hardly add that the ‘residents ‘of Sind -view the 
‘prospect of a visit to them from His Majesty with ‘genuine satisfaction. We 
“join he the chorus of ‘welcome that is being offered to His Majesty from 
‘all sides.”’ cides 


2. ‘ The most important public functions connected with Amir Habib- 
ullah’s ‘visit have ‘taken place since we briefly 
Indian Spectator (5), 19th ‘referred ‘to. the visit last week. If he has learnt 
_—' Pig : ocval -He- much concerning: the military equipment. and resoure- 
S coda iccemeneinens es Of his ‘friends ‘and ‘neighbours, his frank and 
3 ‘courteous demeanour has-also dispelled many of the 
‘misconceptions wliich gained currency ,regarding himself, Ifthe Amir ever 
had any fanaticism about him, he has leit it on the other side of Peshawar, 
“His firm declaration to the Mullahs that if-a single cow be killed on his account 
for the Bakri-’Id festival at ‘Delhi, he would at once turn his back upon his 
-co-religionists and hosts in that city, speaks volumes at once for his courage, 
“sagacity and broad-mindedness. From all'accounts the ‘Amir ‘seems to be an 
open-hearted and sincere ‘friend. He trusts:and -wants to be trusted.......... 
“His movements and ‘utterances have been keenly and critically studied, 
and he seems to have passed the ordeal successfully so far. The Viceroy will 
-have private conversations with him at Calcutta, and .it may be expected that 
the most enduring result .of his visit will.depend -upon those private conver- 
-sations, The -Amir has done well .to bring several ‘of his nobles with him. 
- JFrom one.of the remarks.attributed to him it is likely that his advisers at home 
will have as curt.a-reception from him as Canute’s flatterers had when the 
waves of the sea would not .recede.from his chair, There is perhaps a notion 
even among Indian Muhammadans that the Amir isa bigot. He warmly 
repudiated the allegation at Aligarh. -It is clear from his speech that the 
doors of Afghanistan will hereafter be thrown open more widely to Western 
civilisation.” [The Indian Soctal Reformer writes :— ‘The visit of His Majesty 
the Amir of Afghanistan'to India‘ is a happy augury for the peace and prosperity 
of this country as well‘as of Afghanistan. His ‘Majesty is sure to carry back to 
his dominions a true appreciation of the mtentions of the Government of 
“India towards his State and psople......... We-trust thatthe ruler and people 
of Afghanistan will be drawn,as the result of the present interchange of 
courtesies between ‘the Amir and His Excellency the Viceroy, into closer 
relations with India and the Indian people.” | 


38. “His Majesty Habibullah, the Amir of Afghanistan, has been in 


ee _ India for some days and has, we believe, to a certain 

Indu prabiee (42), 16th oxtent realised what is best in Indian hospitality. 
dan, King. cols. It has, of course, been already announced that the 
-stour is not a political event, and that except a friendly exchange of visits 
‘nothing is intended or looked for. Notwithstanding this declaration it is 
cimpossible to believe that Lord Minto’s Government will be merely content 
swith showering on the.Amir .presents and princely entertainments and that 
“they look for no exchange. It is an open secret that Anglo-Afghan relations 
“have not for some time past been all that is desirable,........ There is no 
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Rahman, especially during 1 » latter alt of ‘hte. reign. The | 
ici ye ae ; mended matters, Habibullah practically 
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{the Da “which sabaved the Afghan raler some of his points and 
brou; iit nothing for the Indian Government, made, if possible, the relations 


oi ed, The demands of the Indian Government may be briefly stated 


t ae the extension of strategic railways in Afghanistan, the laying out of tele- 
raph lines and the reorganisation of the Afghan Army under the supervision of 
‘ish officers. To each and every one of these demands the Amir is opposed, 


pes so ] as an adjustment is not made, we believe a hearty and sincere 


understanding cannot exist between the two Governments. It was understood 


that the Dane mission was sent with the object of securing the Amir’s consent 
.'to any or all of these demands ; and the Mission, it is admitted, failed in that 
_respect,......... Although, therefore, no political importance may be attached 


to the Amir’s tour in India, it is impossible that he would not be approached 
in connection with any of these questions. We are, of course, told’ that the 


object is more or less to impress the Amir with the grandeur of the British 


‘Empire. Whatever may be the impression on the Amir’s mind, there is a 
general desire that a cordial understanding should exist between the two Gov- 
ernments.” 


4. We do not attach any great political significance to the Amir’s 
ae ee ae, visit, for the only noteworthy result of the recent 
raja Bandhw (88), 13th Kabul Mission was the alteration of the Amir’s title 
from His Highness to His Majesty, although the 


- Mission was reported to have been quite successful and to have fulfilled the most 
Sanguine expectations entertained about its work. There has lately been fresh 


talk about the adjustment of financial relations between England and India on ~ 


an equitable basis, and it would be interesting to regard the visit of His Majesty. 


from that point of view. With our knowledge of the fact that the Shah of 


_ Persia’ was entertained in London at the expense of India, we must regard 


it as a foregone conclusion that the ruler of Afghanistan will be feted in India 
at her expense........... It would be ‘but bare justice and no generosity, if 


England contributed, in part at least, to the expenses incurred in the entertain- 


ment of the Amir.” 


5. “It is for the Government and the people of India to decide whether 
| .. the Amir will ever remain their warm friend and 
Evening Jdme (70), 12th 


‘dees Bean steadfast ally, or become a mere indifferent acquaint- 


ance. It would all depend upon the warmth of the 


reception that will be accorded to him in the course of his tour. Doubtless the 
Government will do their best, but the success of their efforts to please their 


guest will depend largely on the co-operation of the people. Will the people 
play their part well? They will be wise if they do.” 


6. The Amir was received at Agra in true oriental pomp combined 
with all the accessories which western science could 

Kesari (130), 15th Jan. provide. It is stated by Anglo-Indian papers that the 
Javish hospitality extended to the Amir by the Gov- 

ernment of India evoked comment among the Indian Princesand Chiefs assem- 
bled at Agra. The latter are said to be ‘asking themselves why British officers, 


both high and low, are dancing attendance upon the Amir, while Indian Chiefs 


like the Nizam, who are equal to him in status, pass absolutely unheeded. 
The present Amir’s father ascended the throne with the help of British arms, 
his army was brought to a high state of efficiency with British money and he 


was able to establish his ascendancy over the lesser Afghan magnates with the 


guns and ammunition supplied by the British. If our Native Chiefs are curious 


to know why a ruler, whose father owed his position and prestige to British help, 
is being lionised at present like a mighty potentate, we answer that the late Amir, 


though he received assistance from the British at the outset of his career as a 


—Yuler, did not spend his days in idleness, but established an arsenal in his capital 
“for the manufacture of arms and ammunition on modern lines and that it was 
his ambition to have in stock & full equipment of arms for a million 


i te ye 8 


Mw 


goldiem, bus: he died befove he: waa able to, fulfil. thia ambition. Mahibullalb- 
khan has by importing guns, and engineers from. Genmany impraved the arsenal 
eansiderably and Afghanistan is now able ta, hoast of a. standing army of a lakix 
and a half, with a reserve of foug or five lakha more ready to take; the field when, 
yequired,. The conquest of Afghanistan is thus. no. longer an easy task. either for 
Russia or England, This. marvellous improxement:in. the military position. of 
Afghanistan has been, brought aboué in the course. of ten or fifteen years by the 
late.and the present. Amigs, and if is.due to:this inaprovement, that. the British. ane 
humbly paying their bamage of respect at. Agra and will continue to de sa 
elsewhere during next. month or two, and the Native Chiefs. need not he 
surprised at it. ae. 
7. “The long-talked-of visit te India of His: Majesty the Amir of 
| Afghanistan has become a fatt aceompli.......... Tha 
Reflections suggested by hearts of the Muhammadans of this land must have 
Guiarati Punch (it), isth ‘tetobbed with a strange feeling ss the ruler of 
iy Res.coh 2 Afghanistan stepped on Indian soil. An independent 
Islamite ruler on Indian soil !—a land on which the 
Crescent wielded Imperial: power for nearly two hundred years! What a sigh 
for the past must have been heaved by every follower of the Prophet in India 
as he realised this fact! That terribly self-reproachful dirge—‘it might have 
been’—must have been wrung out of every Moslem heart. We can conceive 
the seuteness of the pain it must have cost our Muhammadan brethren. Wecan 
only say that we—the Hindus of India—sympathise with them. For are we 
not ourselves in the same boat? The very name of this land—AHindustan—is a 
standing disgrace to the descendants of the original children of this soil. 
Hindustan, the land of the Hindus! What business had non-Hindus to pitch 
their tents on its sacred soil! And yet for more than a thousand years Moslem 
hordes poured in through the ‘passes’ on the North-West and swooped 
down upon and swallowed the peaceful, unresisting Hindu lambs! It has 
been well said that every dog has his day—and so has every nation, every 
people their moment of triumph.. This wise dispensation of Providence is an 
‘eye-opener’ to all proud conquerors, The land of the Paraohs, Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, Carthage—where are they ?......... Our Muhammadan brethren 
had their day—the Trident paled before the Crescent. But the whirligig of 
Time whirled on, and then the Hindus had their day. The soul of the great 
Shivaji sent a thrill through this land—-which for:a time really became Hindu- 
stan—as the Crescent in its turn bowed before the: Trident, until at last the 
latter shone like a blazing comet—the monarch of all it surveyed. ‘The terrible 
Mahratta lance with the wings of electricity marched through the length and 
breadth of the land and quenched its thirst on the banks of the river at Attock. 


The. Mahrattas became the monarchs of the land and the great Mahadaji Scindia, 


as the ‘ King-Maker,’ set up and pulled down Moghal Emperors at his sweet will. 
And, yet, where are the Mahrattas to-day P In the same boat with their Moslem 
brethren—the boat of thraldom lashed by the biting winds of a foreign domina- 
tion....... Sad thoughts these—made bitterly sad by the presence in India of His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. And yet his visit to this land has.a moral for us 
alli—Hindus and Moslems alike. An independent Asiatic ruler:isin our midst ! 
Should not this fact be an abject-lesson to us all? ‘The spirits of tlie Moslem 
and Mahratta rulers of the past are hovering above us. ‘They have been united 
in the unseen land. They expect that the present followers of the Trident 
and the Crescent will unite and jointly be—what in the past they had alter- 
nately been—the undisputed masters of this land! ‘The Amir’s visit has given 
rise to such wholesome reflections and we, therefore, offer him a grateful and 
hearty welcome to this ancient land.” 


8, ‘The English are a civilised people and understand alJ the ins and outs 
| _, Of politics. Still, they can learn a good many things 
Comments on the Amir’s tom others. ‘The Amir of Afghanistan is by no 
reported: exhortation to the | | eas 

Musalmans of Delhi not to means as well educated as our Hnglist rulers, but 
slaughter cows in his honour the latter can with advantage take a leaf from his 
out of regard for the feelings hook, ‘’hey are adept in making verbose prolessions 
+ aeerey ), 18th Jan of carrying on their administration in accordance 
ead 3 sen with the principle of equality, and they can also 
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ean effect, tut no’ciie has yet ‘taught’ them’ 

to deeds’ ‘They have under their rule’ people 

p faithe ako indus and’ Musalmang, but they have 
¢ otit’ evencharided treatment to ‘both. Nay, thoy 


Waive to ‘fax abet pide jn’ setting’ the two: communities by the ears. What 


‘contrast does the Arhir’s conduct present in this respect! The 
‘the Amir when: he came to’ know of the intention of the 


: ae aired of Delhi to sacrifice a hundred cows in honour of his visit) to 
he Ci “A ‘are most’ ‘typical, indeed! He is said to have remarked that 


ammadans ‘would do well not to sacrifice’ a single’ cow in his 


Gaiour and that they should have a regard for the feelings of their Hindu 


fellow-citizens. He is also reported to have declared that. if his advice were 
not acted upon, he would turn his face against Delhi altogether and return to 
Afghanistan without visiting that city. What a striking contrast do we 

ceive between the language of the Amir and the acts of some of ‘our officials ! 
The Amir little knows that the policy of the British in India has hitherto 
been to foment a quarrel between Hindus and Muhammadans over the 
slaughter of a cow in a public place whenever the officials wished out of 
political motives that the two communities should fall out with each. other. 
In the present condition of India, therefore, the exhortation addressed by the 
Amir to the Musalmans of Delhi has a-rare value of its own.. We hope that 
the British will profit at least — by the wisdom shown by the Amir in 
this matter. | 


9. “There is nothing substantial or “useful in the suggestion that the 
arrival of His Majesty the Amir in “this city should 
Disapproval of the propos 6 taken advantage of by the Parsis of Bombay for 
to present an address to the y y 
Amir of Afghanistan: on presenting him with an address of welcome on behalf 
behalf of the Parsi com- of the community, We fail to realize what earthly 
monity. benefit, prospective or present, the Parsis expect. to 
er a os da. reap out of thesuggestion. The proposal initiates with 
Vartamén (89), 18th Jan.; sOme ardent students of ancient history, who point 
Akhbdr-i-Souddgar(62),19th out that the Amir hails from a country which in 
Jan.;_ Bombay Samacher days gone by formed one of the seats of Government 
Cr): vem. of the mighty Persian monarchs of yore. This fact 
may be fascinating enough from a seatimental or academic point of view, but 
there should be much more weighty and substantial considerations under- 
lying the proposal than those of mere sentimentality to justify the Parsis in 
offering a special address to a monarch,. with whom they have nothing in 
common in the shape of.social, religious or commercial interests.......... As 
citizens of Bombay, the Parsis may join Hindu, Muhammadan and European 
residents in a combined movement to congratulate the Amir, The Muham- 
madans may even set up a separate movement of their own to seize this 
opportunity to greet such an eminent and distinguished Muslim ruler. 
But it would be supremely ridiculous for the ‘Parsis to isolate them- 


' gelves from the.rest of the city and organize a distinct movement to honour 


His Majesty the Amir........... If the Parsis wish well by their own 
community, let them first redeem the sacred duty they owe to themselves 
and their co-religionists in Persia. by holding a public: meeting to convey 
their message of condolence to the new Shah on the ceath of his august 
father and to congratulate him on his accession. Their silence on ‘this 
occasion is as highly reprehensible as is their supineness and apathy towards 
their own kith and kin in Persia,......... After the unfavourable reception 


which has been accorded to the proposal with one voice by the Parsi press, 


we very much. doubt if Government will countenance the movement in 
face of the unpleasant prospect of its being strongly criticised whilst the 
Amir is with us.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-t-Souddgar also 
make similar comments. ‘The Bombay Samdchdr, in expressing its disapproval 
of the. proposal to present an address to the Amir on behalf of the Parsi com 
munity, says:—he enthusiasm of the Parsis to pay their respects to the 
distinguished guest of their sovereign is laudable, but we fear that the 
presentation of separate addressés by the different communities of Bomba 
will greatly detract from the value of the Corporation’s address, and besides 
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ereaté’ an unfavourable’ impression upon the Amir’s: mind: -aa:to: the ‘want .of 
unity among the idifferent ‘sections: ofthe: pop ulation . of the:. city. .The pro- 
moters of the: movement would: be well advised ‘in: as the — - 
Government before venturing upon this: unusual step:}. 


‘ou, * Our readers are already aware that one of the first dutta discharged 
| __ by the Liberal Government on taking office ‘was to 
| Reflections on the grant of give the Transvaalers self-government. The Letters 
constitutional Government to. Patent have already been issued and the elections are 
the Transvanl. 
Oriental Review a2), 16th. announced to take place in February. To us in 
Jan. | India the evolution of politics in'thé Transvaal is of 
ee special importance for more reasons than one and 
we ‘have to watch with interest its political fortunes and vicissitudes. In the 
first place, the granting of self-government to the Transvaal, which but a few 
years ago was at war with Great Britain costing the British millions in money 
and thousands i in men, will be a standing reminder to us that the British 
Government, Liberal or Conservative, do not care a brass farthing how we fare 
under the most dbsolete system of bureaucratic Government, and that their 
affection for the ‘ Cosmopolitical rascals’ that inhabit ‘the Transvaal are con- 
siderably creater than their affection for us. As Mr. Dadabhai Navroji pointed 
out in his admirable presidential address, we have been under the British for 
more than a century and a half; the ‘British have conquered this country not: 
by shedding the blood of British soldiers, but of Indian sepoys who won this 
country for them ; they have derived and are still deriving enormous profits 
in a hunired ways by their connection with us and yet we are inflicted with 
4 form of Government which, to say the least, is an anachronism, On the 
contrary, the Boers were in open rebellion but'a few years ago and they are 
now given responsible Government, without having to go through the various 
stages which all Colonies pass through before obtaining ‘sucha form of Govern- 
ment. The lesson to be derived from this is plain but unwelcome, and we 
sincerely hope that it is the desire of the responsible advisers of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor that we do not draw it.” 


ll. The Vihar, 3 in describing the dream of a Brahmin patriot, gives 

an imaginary dialogue heard by himin that dream 

India’s political deliver. between Nana Saheb Peshwa, Tatya. Tope and. the 
sine poe sited depend solely Khan of Rohilkhand of which the following is a 
Vihéri (161), 4th Jan, summary :—The Khan, referring to the All-India 
Moslem League proposed by the Nawab of Dacca, 

says :— What an undesirable change has slavery wrought in the warlike. spirit 
of the Indian Moslems during the past half a century! The proposed 
League does not'really aim at their political emancipation, but will merely 
perpetuate their bondage, How can a community, which is dead. to all 
sense of self-consciousness and self-respect, hope to rise in the estimation 
of civilized nations? Nana Saheb—The Hindus, too, are in nowise better 
than their Moslem compatriots. They are not asahmed to meekly submit 
to all sorts of humiliation at the hands of their white rulers and to be 
paltry favours cf them: Their Congresses and Conferences are but assemblies 
of slaves convened to make an exhibition of their servility. Tatya Tope— 
Khan Saheb, it is a matter for regret that neither Hindus nor Muham- 
madans should understand the true significance of the struggle of 1857, 
agian historians have dubbed it a ‘“ Mutiny,” Had {ndians “realized the 
rtance of such struggles, institutions like the Moslem League, which 
eA for their object the perpetuation of an oppressive foreign rule, would never 
have come into existence, and instead of hugging to their bosoms the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, Indians would have. tried to thoroughly imbibe the spirit - 
of the statesmanlike proclamation issued by, you, Khan Saheb, in the same 
year, calling upon Hindus to co-operate with you in driving out the foreigners 
from India, Your noble proclamation is summarised by ‘Wilson, an English 
historian, in these terms: ‘The English never kept their promises. They 
are. deceitful impostors. - ‘None of you should allow this opportunity to 
slip. .They intend to deprive native, Rajas of their territory and power. Be it 
known to-all.of you that if these English are permitted to remain in India, 
they, will butcher you all in moonlight feasts.” How wise is the .advice 
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out of. their present degeneration. He thereupon said that the ee potent 

cure | for all, India’s ills was self-government, and that it was to be acquired by 

close study and pursuit of the tactics and methods adopted by Shivaji in found- 

ing the Maratha supremacy. He added that Indians should fearlessly and 

forcibly make a demand for autonomy from their British rulers. After 

| saying this, he with his, other two friends disappeared. I then resolved to 

fallow the Kban’s advice and to convene a public meeting for ‘passing a reso- 

lution demanding self-government for India from the British, A grand 

meeting was accordingly convened on the plain of Panipat where were hoisted 

two flags—one being the Union Jack and the other that of the Vande Uédta- 

ram party. The representatives of the latter party, in opening the proceedings 

of the meeting, complained about the poverty of India as being due to the 

oppressive and unsympathetic rule of the British and made vehement speeches 

advocating a severance of their connection with England. The official class 

held out every possible threat to suppress the excitement of the 7 ande 

Mitaram party, but finding that the latter had grown too strong in power 

* to submit meekly to authority or brute force yielded and: finally acceeded 
to their demand for swarajya. 


12. Englishmen are seen in their true colours when one examines their 

el __ dealings with subject races, Their demoniac charac- 

ME anesrwe J of adopting ter and qualities were brought to light in the Indian 
: methods of agitation. Mut; * i? : 
Vihéri (161), 14th Jan. utiny and may be seen once more if the swadeshi 
agitation is vigorously pursued for some time more, 

Contact with Englishmen brings in its train poverty, slavery and immorality. 
The advice of leaders like Mr. Dadabhai that we should have faith in people of 
such demoniac déeds and propensities. is, therefore, wholly unwise asthe ex- 
perience of the Irish plainly shows. The Irish are convinced that the over- 
throw of the British yoke is the only remedy for their political emancipation 
t and have accordingly resolved to carry on an agitation, which is on all fours 
i. with our swadeshi agitation, We should learn a lesson from the Irish and 

y follow their methods of bringing about the rise of their country. 


13. A former Raja of Satdra is said to have issued a proclamation to his 
subjects, calling on them to indulge in gymnastic 


-  illeged = impoverishment exercises With a view to their physical develo pment and 


and destitution of the Indians. promising rewards to those who might present them- 
ma 36) rae ea selves before him with well-built bodies. Wherever 


there is independence, the people are encouraged to 
indulge in manly exercises by their rulers, In England, for instance, unceasing 
. efforts are put forth te induce people to excelin shooting. But in India no such 
> a encouragement is given to physical exercise. The proclamation of the Raja 
ie of Sébdra may well be parodied at the present day and people exhorted to 
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grow lean and thin “by caréfully abstaining from food. -Many and divers are. 
the advantages of a spare frame, Ifthere are no lean and starving -persons. 
and beggars in the world, the rich and the well-to-do will have no one to 
bestow their charities upon. Jesus Christ inculcated charity, but it is a very easy 
thing to preach such a virtue. Should not sufficient care be taken : 
at the same time to provide ample scope for its exercise? The 
English realised the diffieulty and cast their glance upon India. They 
set their hearts as early as the 18th century upon impoverishing this 
country. India was famed for her fabulous wealth and not even an Alexander, | 
a Tamerlane or a Nadirshah was able to render her destitute. The plundering — 
excursions of Mahmud of Ghazni had also failed to compass India’s impoverish- 
ment. But the English were not to be daunted by such illustrious failures. © 
Nadirshah and Tamerlane were barbarous despots after all. The civilised 
British set patiently and systematically to work and their efforts have of 
recent years been crowned with success. They have verily provided a 
whole army of beggarsin India. Let all the philanthropists in the world bestow 
their wealth upon the poor in India to relieve their destitution and they will 
have to acknowledge that they have not enough to bestow. The English 
may be said to have converted the entire population of the country into 
beggars. ‘Those who have not enough food to eat—and they constitute about 
half the country’s population—are beggars no doubt, but even those, who are 
well provided with the necessaries of life, are fond of playing the rdle of 
beggars. They hold an assemblage every year for asserting their right of begging. 
In short, the whole Indian nation is a nation of beggars, and the credit of pro- 
viding ample scope to the Kuropean nations for the exercise of the virtue of charity 
belongs to the English, ‘They robbed the people of India of their 
wealth solely with the pious motive of providing suitable objects of charity to 
the wealthy nationsof Europe. Inayear of famine, these wealthy nations have to 
confess that there is more poverty and destitution in India than they can hope 
to relieve. Among the other advantages of suffering starvation and having 
slender physical frames, we might mention only a few. Those, who are 
physically weak, require less food for their support. This means that large 
quantities of food-grains can be exported from the country and thus great 
impetus is given to trade. If all the Indians were able-bodied, they would cat. 
much more food than they do at present and there would be no food-grains 
left for export. Thin persons also require less clothing, From an Imperialistic 
point of view, there is a special advantage in having thin and lean persons 
as subjects of the Empire, A large standing army is not necessary for keeping. 
a nation of weaklingsin awe. This is a material advantage to our rulers at a 
time when they are sorely pressed for maintaining an adequate army for Imperial 
Deience. Had we been strong and able-bodied, our rulers would have been 
forced to keep a much larger standing army for the country’s defence. Let . 
Indians then eat less and less, so that a small standing army may suffice 


for the defence of the country. 


> 


14. “Gypsy” writes to the Gujardts Punch :—‘ Shakespeare has sung, 
| ‘There are books in the runzing brooks, sermons 
Can thero be any «lement jn stones and good in everything. But even the 

of good in subjection to &® immortal ‘Swan of Avon’ hath gone ‘ beyond his 
foreign yoke ° pe Goad i iD ll 
GujardtiPunch (26), 13th Gepth.’,........ doa wm éverything—can there pos- 
Jan, Eng. cols, sibly be good, even in bondage? Can there be 
| any good in the harrowing trials and tribulations 
through which our beloved Ind is passing? Can there be any good in the 
war-dance which famine and pestilence, cruel greed and gruesome gluttony 
are piaying on the fair, but lacerated bosom of mother Ind? Can the sighs 
and moans, cries of suffering and roars of despair sent forth by the starv- 
ing millions of this sacred land, by the wildest stretch of imagination, be 
likened to sweet music?...... Weask for a blessing and what is the res- 
ponse? Acruel blow! Can there beany good in that. We offer loyalty 
and are granted the leprosy of slavery. ‘Ve humbly hold forth the Olive 
branch and down comes the cruel knife of selfishness. We ask to be allowed to 
live and are just tolerated and, like bugs and mosquitoes, allowed merely to 
exist—soulless! For is not liberty the soul of existence? And yet that is 
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(eae dle an bipeds wort of than quadea 
| sh ‘ht ne ce beings treate vinbamanly > cae there be any g0od in ail this? 
iy Wi Pl n Shakespeare | thou false ‘Prophet. Disrobe thyself of the 
#6 ‘mantl tele OF tose rtality, leave thy premier seat in the Valhalla of the Immortals 
ani oy ome be ok to this dhe es world, a wiser man, poet and prophet,.......... 
- “Déscend ‘with the Parachute of Repentance on Indian soil, observe, how India 
Ys writhing i in—lashed by the whips of bureaucracy, stung by the 
-soorpions of Sindh i Live here a while and learn aud add an addendum ad 
orrigendum to your edition of ‘ As You Like It’ and say there are 


* Books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything’— | 


except i in the present sad destiny of India. Even thy colossal genius cannot 
translate India’s misery into mirth, her sigh into a smile, her moans into 
music, her murder into martyrdom. All’s mot for the best, good is not in 
everything—at any rate, not in Albion’s un-English, step- motherly, unchristian, 
un-Shakespearian domination over India... . Oh! Shakespeare! How 
couldst thou be so false as to say there is ‘ good in everything ’P—even in that 
domination which has made a purgatory—an inferno—of the fairest land on 
earth--sweet Ind!....... Night and Morning follow each other in endless succes- 
sion—the Night of Misery and the Morning of Hope. What shall it be for poor 
India unier Britain’s rule? Shall it bea “terrible dark Night of Bondage for 
ever or will the Morning of Emancipation hail her countless expectant 
children? Among the many moral forces, which williuspire England to 


reply to this query, the sons of Ind count upon your spirit, thou. immortal 
Shakespeare ! ”’ 


15, The Vishvavritia publishes the text of an address, delivered by Mr, 
Narayan Ramchandra Patankar at Rajdpur (Ratné- 
girl) during the last Ganpati festival. The following 
ae is the source of al! is a brief summary of the address :—The seed of boy- 
Visheavritta (163), for Ott, which Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak has sown in 
Oct. 1906. the minds of the youth of Mahérdshtra, has fallen on 
congenial soil, well-prepared for its reception by the 
writings of the late Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar, But whatever the boycott 
movement may achieve, the present pitiable plight of India must be a source of 
deep concern tous all, All our deputations to England and other similar efforts 
have proved futile. But in spite of all these disappointments, we must unfalter- 
ingly discharge our duty towards our motherland. What is our present position? 
Both the trade and the administration of this country having been captured by 
the English, whom a Parsi author has described as worshippers of Mammon, 
the country has been undergoing a terrible drain of its wealth and has been 
completely impoverished. Millions live in a state of semi-starvation trom 
year’s end to year’s end, ‘This drain of India’s wealth has made England fabu- 
loudly rich, while it has produced frequent famines in India of terrible 
severity. In self-governing countries such famines call forth genuine sympathy 
from the rulers of the people, but in‘the case of the alien rulers of India, these 
visitations are not taken notice of though people may be actually dying for want 
of food. It is no doubt true that the Government does make proper provision 
for the poverty-stricken, when famine is once declared, but we want it to 
go further and to put a stop to the drain of the country’s wealth, which 
lies principally at the root of famines. ‘The intense poverty of the people 
has seriously affected their vital stamina and steadily increased the @eath-rate 
of the country, ‘lhese facts as well as the utter collapse of indigenous indus- 
tries fully demonstrate how the spoliation of India has been going on apace, 
Under these circumstances, it is the duty both of Government and the people 
to lend a helping hand to the country, but as our alien Government is quite 
indifferent and even antagonistic to the interests of its subjects, the duty of the 
people is plain and they should lose no time in discharging it. 


16. The new turn which the deliberations of the last Congress took has 


apparently so much exasperated some of our English 


Bug on ae —— contemporaries that they have taken to brandishing 
- OF, ‘ames on Te 
Misa: AemanA ‘ter the wrans the British sword in our faces as the ultimate arbiter | 


of swarajya to India, of our destinies, ‘This swagger on the part of 
-Kesaré (130), 15th Jan, — infuriated British journalist might serve to frighten 
: timid souls like ihe moderates amongst us, but those - 


The drain of India’s wealth 
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who are conversant with the history of British rule in India need not in the least 
be daunted by it. Had India been a united nation before the British conquest, 
we might have subscribed to the dictum of our British contemporaries, but the 
fact is that internecine animosities have played a more predominant part in the 
British conquest of India than the British sword. If the Government chooses 
to forget this fact and to pin its faith to the theory of holding the country by the 
sword, then surely it will bring about its ruin. When the British first came to 
India, the national spirit had totally become extinct amongst our countrymen, 
while selfish and mercenary motives inspired all their acts and dealings. We, 
therefore, maintain that Indias was neither conquered by the sword, nor is it now 
held by the sword. In this connection, we beg to invite the attention of our 
English critics to some observations of Prof. Seeley, who declares that England 
will not be able to resist very long a national movement in India like that 
which took its rise in Italy some years back. In short, the theory about the con- 
quest of India by the sword is a pure myth, and British journalists are putting 
it forward simply with a view to distract our attention. Under these circum- 
stances the duty of our leaders lies in dispelling the illusion and placing the 
true facts of the case before the public. Let us see how British rule is main- 
tained in India. Inclusive of the sixty thousand British troops, the entire 
white population of India does not exceed two lakhs of souls. We venture to 
say that this number will not by any means suffice to hold in check even thirty 
crores of sheep, much less an equa! number of human beings. Weare held in 
subjection not on the strength of these two lakhs of whites, but with the help of 
the native troops who also assisted the British in quelling the sepoy mutiny of 
1857. When this state of things will come to an end, when the inter-racial 
jealgusies prevailing in India become a thing of the past and Indians come to 
look upon one another as compatriots, -when, in short, the national ideal 
will take firm root in the Indian mind, then the British sword will 
disappear as a symbol of British supremacy or continue to exist as such 
only in name. The question before us is as to when we shall succeed in 
bringing about such a state of things. All our efforts at national regeneration 
have so far proved unavailing. Wenow know that a mendicant policy will 
never succeed with alien rulers. The British are dominating us simply 

_ because we are not united. But this state of things cannot last for ever, 
When other Eastern nations have roused themselves, will India alone remain 
still? History tells us that our troubles arise more from our own internal 
jealousies and our ignorance than from any outward object of terror like the 
. British sword. England has tried to strengthen her rule in India by disarming 
us, but universal Misianes testifies that the hearts of a people play a more 
predominant part in the regeneration of their country than arms. When the 
teeming millions of India demand swarajya with one voice, when our 
leaders are ready to lay down their lives for the sake of their country,- 
then neither swords nor guns can withstand the demand. It is only because 
such a day has not yet dawned that the London Times has indulged 
in its bluster about the British sword. But we; dare say that if our 
Government perists in its present policy, its ee of reckoning will 
arrive ere long. Wedo admit with pleasure that the present awakening 
of India is due to British rule, but at the same time we must point out 
that it is a folly on the part of our rulers and the British journalists to 
hold out threats of the sword for checking the course of the national 
upheaval. We expect them to march with the times, as otherwise they 
are sure to go to the wall. 
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*17. “ We will not say that Mr. Dadabliai Navroji performed a miracle in 
_ Departure of Mr, Dadabhai the battlefield of Indian politics, but surely he did 
Navroji. _ something next to it. By his open-mindedness, his 
Katser-t-Hind (30), 20th patience and tolerance of all shades and varieties of. 
Jan., Eng. cols. opinion on matterson which Congressmen had been 
unhappily divided, by his great tact, sound judgment and, above all, by his 
temper which was as sweet as it was seraphic, he appeased the passions which had 
been aroused in the Congress camp before his arrival, steered, as only a veteran . 
captain could steer, the bark of the Congress clear of the shoals and quick- 
sands whick surrounded it, and brought her safe to a haven of rest amidst 


; 1s OM given toa nine lado to perform: the 
ghty-two.acoomplished, the great jubilation 

spted the Presidentship of the Caleutta Congress, 

. hénee the storm: o ause Which has greeted. him. since he accomplished: 

_ iemast arduon ponsible task. It i@indeed. pathetic to note has the 
& OM. nt the onli of duty donned his armour, crossed six thousand miles. of 
-. Yand and sea. to assume the generalship of a four days’ most difficult field. 
eration and — the highest traits of the practised soldier—patience 

, endurance, apart from skill and ability—bringing it to a brilliant 

and: suoeessful close. And more pathetic stil to notice him doffing the- 

agmme armour, receiving the homage of all, humble and the great, midst. 

a series of triumphant demonstrations un paralleled in Indian annals, from 
Bombay to Caloutta and back, till the last lias of his departure, and quietly. 
and modegtly embarking on board the mail steamer midst the deafening — 
cheers of a grateful and gratified public, who perhaps may never see him again.. 

It was indeed a fitting compliment which the citizens of Bombay paid “him. 

in the ‘own Hall on Paaveday last where had congregated the public of 
Bombay to pay him their last puja and bid him a cordial farewell with 

best wishes for the prolongation of a strenuous life which has never known 

rest. or him life has beenone long spell of duty—duty nobly discharged 

and most conscientiously and unselfishly accomplished. In the world’s field 

of battle, in the bivouac of life, Mr. Dadabhai has acted as a hero, pure 

and without reproach, a very Bayard indeed of all India who has made his 

life sublime, and who has now departed from his native shores once more, 
leaving indelible foot-prints, which it is to be hoped generations yet unborn 
will tread making their lives equally sublime and heroic,” ; 

18, The Mahrdtta publishes the following account of a lecture delivered by 

Mr, Tilak on the “ New Party” before a meeting of 

Mr, Tilak’s views regarding students at Calcutta :—“ A meeting of students was 
oo fy Party” in the held in College Square, Calcutta, on the 4th instant 
| Waheiale (9), 13th Jan. when Mr. Tilak addressed the audience on the ‘ Tenets 
of the New Party. ’ Babu Bipinchandra Pal was in the 

chair. Mr. Tilak said that the names ‘new party,’ ‘forward party’ or ‘ extre- 
mists’ were merely relative terms and had ao absolute value; what was new 
to-day would be old to-morrow; the extremists of this generation would be 
the moderates of the next, He was not an orator, nor even an eloquent 
speaker. He wished simply to present the differences, as he understood | 
them, between the old school and the new. Several leaders @a thinkers among 
Indians had arrived at certain conclusions not from malice against indivi- 
duals. or prejudice, but after careful thought and from earnest conviction. 
These were the tenets of the new school, There were certain points on 
which both parties were agreed. The object which both parties had at heart was 
the same: it was self-covernment. The present system of administration 
was ruinous to the country both materially and morally, and this had been 
proved over and over again; the impoverishing effects of British rule in 
India had been established by Messrs. Dadabhai Navroji, Romeshchandra 
Dutt, Digby and others, and there was no dispute on these points. It was the 
old school, the leaders of the older generation who had established these facts, 
which did not, therefore, need to be ‘discussed. There were some indeed who 
still believed that the continuance of the Britisb rule was necessary for some 
centuries in order to raise Indiansto the level of civilized nations, ‘Those who 
held such views could not obvicusly follow his arguments and they must agree to 
differ and partas friends. But most Indians were agreed that the present system 
was ruinous and must be mended or ended as soon as possibl8. The object 
being the same, it was with regard to the methods that the difference arose. 
When the veteran President of the last Congress started the Bombay Associa- 
_ tion im 1858, circumstances were quite different and Mr. Dadabhai and those 
who acted with him thought then that the British were a just and generous 
people and that the defects of the administration had orly to be brought 
- to the notice of the Government in order to be remedied, ‘These hopes ended 
im disappointment. First of all, it was found that the bureaucracy in India 
had no mind to redress any grievances; that was the beginning of the 
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disappointment. After that it was still hoped tliat Englishmen-in England 
would turn out better than their countrymen in India. But Mr. Navroji in his 
—gddress confessed that he had met with such bitter disappointments that 
any other man than himself would bave rebelled. He said indeed that he 
himself was not disappointed in spite of his disappointments. This said a 
great deal for Mr. Dadabhai’s goodness of heart, earnestness ‘of mind and 
tenacity of purpose, but the younger generation were entitled to draw their 


own conclusion from his disappointments. And their conclusion was that 


it was impossible to gain any concessions by petitions and prayers. This 
was the first difference between the moderate and the progressive party. He 
did not believe in philanthropy in British politics.. Englishmen had not come 
to India for the benefit of the Indians; there was no instance in history of a 
foreign nation ruling another in the latter’s interests and not its own. The 
rule of one nation by another was in itself unnatural. He granted the 
efficiency of the British Government and the excellence of its methods for 
its own purpose, but those methods and that efficiency did not work for the 
interests of the people of the country. A good foreign government was, 
therefore, less desirable than an inierior native government. He did not 
doubt the good faith of Liberal statesmen who made liberal professions 
in England, but their liberalism was for England only; Liberal statesmen 
soon after they came to India developed naturally into Conservatives.......... 
He believed in Mr. Morley and the genuineness of his professions as 
philosopher, but the philosopher was different from the statesman. 
Philosophy and statesmanship were two different things and must not be 
mixed up together. The old school thought that politics could be governed 
by the dictates of philosophy; the new school saw that political results 
were determined only by the conflict of contending parties and forces, 
Mr. Morley asa statesman had considered not his own philosophical ideas, 
but the forces and parties with which he had to deal in India. ‘There was the 
Anglo-Indian party and there was the Indian party; how much strength had 
each? Mr. Morley as a-statesman in charge of British interests would yield 
to the Indian party only so far as, and no further than, the force found to reside 
in that party. The old school thought that concessions could be secured by 
logical persuasion ; the new school realized that concessions must be secured 
by the force behind their own efforts. He did vot believe that British statesmen 
‘were fools or stood in need of logical porsuasion. They understood tle situation 
as well as Indians did and perhaps better. But it was their interest to make 
the British supremacy permanent and not to allow the people to grow too 
strong for their purpose; their policy was shaped towards this end deliberately 
and not by mistake. Of course, they would be. willing to give a shadow somer 
times and would be well pleased if Indians were contented with it and took it for 
the substance. They would give to Indians five representatives instead of 
four in the Legislative Councils, though not even that until after a long strug- 


gle; but what did it matter whether there were four representatives or five’ 


or three or less, so long as the people had not the majority in the Councils 
with the power of voting and division so as to exercise an effective control P 
The policy of Viceroy aiter Viceroy had been to discourage the aspirations of 
the people until the whole system culminated in Lord Curzon’s regime. The 
method of petition and logical persuasion had, therefore, been a failure, 
The alternative was passive’resistance which was advocated by the new school. 
The method of passive resistance had been discovered by Bengal at the time 
of the Partition. Formerly the popular method was to protest and when the 
protest went unheeded to accept the ‘settled fact.” That was the method 
the Government wanted the people to follow; by a series of settled facts 


the bureaucratic chain had been tightened around them. Bengal had, for the | 


first time, refused to accept the settled fact and insisted on keeping a grievance 
open till it was redressed. ‘his was what the Indians must do systematically 
in future. ‘They must refuse to give any kind of co-operation to the Govern- 
ment until their grievances were remedied. But it was better, instead of 
dealing separately with single grievances like the Partition, to go to the root 
grievance of all—the denial of self-government; for if Indians had self- 
sovernment, the Partition and other similar wrongs would be rendered impos- 
sible. ‘This was what was meant by passive resistance, ‘lo make Government 
con 1940—6 | 
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on at the presence of the 


~ The @ujardsi expresses ‘its : 


A ‘Gaekwar :of | Sonia at the last Caloutta Congress, 


| itis Highness the Gaek- -which it regards as indicative of His Highness’ 


| war's uy onthe swadeshs approval of the broad features of the national move. 


= ment, It then adverts to the Gaekwar’s inaugural 

“Guar tT address at the Calcutta Industrial Conference and 

ways :—-His Highness inculcated upon his ‘audience in frank and out-spoken 
language that it was the religious duty of the Aryans to help the swadesh¢ | 
movement and that those who failed ‘to discharge. that duty were not only 
@nemies cf their cou but of their own selves. Rulers in Europe have 
established technical schools i in'their kingdoms or empires with the object of 
promoting the prosperity of their subjects, but quite the contrary course is 
pursued in India, The people of England look upon the Indians as an alien 
race, .conquered:at the point of the bayonet, and the most hated of all the 
nations on the surface of the globe. The authorities in India far from bringing 
about the industrial development of the country have been straining every 
merve to ruin indigenous arts and industries with a view to benefit vested 
interests in England. The ‘Gaekwar has even advised the Indians to push 
forward the swadeshi propaganda in a spirit of self-reliance without looking to 
the support of an alien Government. The pride which the Maharaja has 
displayed in the matter of swadeshism must indeed be a source of 1 immense 
witisfantion to the entire Indian population. 


20. The London Times has thrown the coldest of cold water upon 
Mr, Dadabhai’s demand of self-government for India. 
Fae ogg agg on om gon . The English, says the Times, have won India by the 
y leit to 
Indians for obtainiag self. Sword and would never concede the boon of autonomy 
— from their to ec a the Te or pny “che a the 
rulers, children of Engiard stand on a different plane. 
Bae GOT), BENS Sap India occupies the position of a female my in 
¢he Imperial household and can never hope to obtain full freedom from the 
mistress of the house, but only a few slight concessions at the time of a political 
‘crisis. These being the views of a prominent organ of British public opinion, 
‘it is surprising that a far-sighted politician like Mr. Dadabhai should recom- 
mend us to have faith in the British sense of justice and to win over our rulers 
‘by means of petitions. It is a downright lie to assert that England is just, 
‘and it.is still more untrue to say that the keen edge of the sword, by which 
she holds India tow, will be blunted by means of entreaties and that she will 
‘begin to look with favour upon us. India can never, in our opinion, secure 
autonomy in this way. Jéngland, no doubt, wields a keen-edged sword in her 
‘hand, but to be able to wield it properly it is essential that her arm must be 
powerful and sinewy. We should take care that that arm does not get sufficient 
nourishment. If the export of Indian products to Englana can be stopped, 
‘the nourishment of her arm will be stopped and the sword will then naturally 


drop from her hand. Boycott is the most powerful remedy for stopping the 


export of India’s fcod-stuffs to England. A resort to boycott is thus a far 
‘more efficacious remedy than the policy of mendicancy recommended b 

Mr. Dadabhai. In the whole range of the British Empire, India and Ireland 
are the only two countries that are y about to be frozen to death under the cold 
shade of neglect. It they are to escape this fate, it is meet that the people of 
both countries should kindle the fire of boycott everywhere in their land. 
Indians are trying to light this fire, but the moderates among them are strain- 
ing every nerve to extinguish it. Ireland has also set on foot a similar agita- 
tion, begause the efforts of Irish members of Parliament have failed’ so far to 
secure Home Rule for their countzy. Let the Indians follow in the wake of 


Irish men, 


of an article on “‘swadeshkism” ‘contributed to the 
| Vishwaorttta Mr. Vishwanath Kashinath Rajwade 
‘Suggestion'for'an organised writes as follows:—The educated classes of this 
bo, algae =, for Country having failedsin their efforts: to put a stop to 
oe tiaaeritia (168), for the unmitigated absolutism prevailing in India and 
_ to secure a larger share in the country’s administra- 
tion, they have now with one voice taken up the weapon of boyeott to deal with 
the situation. If the people succeed:in completely boycotting foreign goods, 
they will have aecomplished what only well-ordered Governments are in a 
‘position to do by means of prohibitive duties, and shall thus have secured partial 
self-government or swarajya for themselves. But this will be possible only 
‘by building up a vast boycott organization with ramifications throughout 
the country. Such an orgarisation should impose fines and other penalties on 
its members for breach of boycott and thus make the movement really potent 
‘and effective. Such a step will compel Government to reverse the Partition of 
Bengal, and that would be a triumph of Indian public opinion. It will be 
the beginning of swarajya, which is our ultimate goal. It, therefore, behoves 
our leaders to take up the question of founding such an organization before the 
‘ferment of swadesht amongst the people has cooled down. 


22. ‘* Let us hope that in spite of the eagerness of all of us to welcome 
every effort of Government to give to the Muham- 
High appointments and madans their due, whether in the direction of honours 
SS See (42), 12th and titles or of high appointments, the time is not 
Jan., Eng. cols. approaching when a united and determined stand 
shall have to be made against considerations of 
merit, being entirely subordinated to those of race. It has been seriously 
alleged that there are provinces in which, owing to one cause or another, the 
Muhammadans are not getting a share of Government patronage proportionate 
to their numerical strength as a community........ Merit and proper qualifica- 
tion must always be the first essential requisite in any attempt at an equitable 
distribution of titles or patronage....... In the interests of good government as 
also for the sake of preventing the demoralizing effect that must be produced 
on these backward communities themselves, it is absolutely necessary that merit 
‘and qualifications should be made the first and peremptory tests in filling up State 
appointments. It is because this principle was grossly violated that we objected 
to Sir B. Fulier’s circular now in full swing in Eastern Bengal.,.......... It 
is also on this very principle that we object tothe proposal now in the air to give 
a numerically fixed representation to the Muhammadan community in Local 
Bodies and Legislative Councils. Our readers must have heen by this time fam- 
iliar with the demand that in the High Courts there should be at least one and 
preferably two Muhammadan Judges, The aspiration is by itself a commend- 
able one, but let it not be forgotten that if there be any appointments in filling 
which merit should be the sole consideration, on which, the decision should, 
in the best interests of the State, rest, they are the High Court Judgeships. 
We wonder if this principle of selecting the best men has been followed and 
will be followed in giving effect to the new demand for Muhammadan High 
Court Judges. We had two new appointments of the kind lately. The 
Punj4b appointment seems to be unquestionable. Not so the Bengal one of 
“Mr. Justice Sharafudeen,..,...... It cannot be forgotten that Mr. Justice 
-Sharafudeen has had no experience whatsoever of High Court work and that 
_at the Calcutta Bar.there were even Mubammadan lawyers of greater eminence, 
who could have been fittingly raised to the Bench.” — } 


23. “The appointment of Mr. M. P. Khareghat, Sessions Judge of Rat- 
nagiri, as an Acting Judge of our High Court is a 

Appointment of Mr. M.P. Matter of congratulation all round. The Govern- 
Khareghat as Puisne Judge ment is to be congratulated for having at last done 
-of the Bombay High Court. justice, though perhaps late, to a very deserving 
sig cox eas Sart ‘4 servant; the High Court for having secured a very 
Sos.) Je . Gujarati (24), conscientious man who has made his reputation in 
20th Jan., Eng. cols. the mofussil for uprightness»and sound judgment ; 
and lastly the Parsi community for the proud satisfac- 
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Grievances Of employés in 


the Bombay Customs Pre- from which they are suffering. Under the present 
venilve service, 
O Anglo-Lusitano (30), Tules many of them have to work 24 hours at some 
12th Jan., Eng. cols. bundars and from sunrise to sunset at others, the time 
of work being regulated according to the exigencies of 
trade and commerce. It may be easily seen that their duties entail much hard 
work, performed at all hours and in all conditions of the weather. ‘The Preven- 
tive Service in Calcutta fares much better in this respect, its hours of attendance 
being from 10-30 a.m. to 5-30 P.m. For overtime between close hours—from 
7-30 a.m. to 10-30 a.m., and from 5-30 to sunset—a fee of one rupee is charged 
for each officer employed and four annas for a peon. Far different conditions 
prevail in the Bombay service. Since the reorganisation of 1904 there is, as the 
memorialists point out, a marked tendency to render their position uneadurable 
‘by a demand of more hours of work and the unequal distribution of overtime 
earnings. ‘The legitimate aspirations of the subordinates are also curtailed, a 
written declaration being demanded from all those who newly join the Depart- 
ment that they will not claim a higher appointment than that of Rs. 75.......... 
The petition is, on the whole, a catalogue of legitimate and well-founded 
grievances. We trust His Excellency the Governor will deal with it in that 
spirit of jlarge-hearted. sympathy which has so far characteris:d His Excel- 
lency’s administration.”’ 


25. ‘‘ We published three weeks ago extracts from a petition presented to 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council 

Alleged misdeeds cf Mr, by some of the inhabitants of the Gokaék ‘Taluka in 
O. Artal, District Deputy the district of Belgaum against Mr. Artal. We also 
ollector in charge of Gok&k 5 | : ) 
Taluka (Belgaum). then made a few general observations thereon, To-day 
Mahratta (9), 13th Jan. |§ Wwe propose to deal in detail with the various aspects 

| of the petition in reference to the various cases refer- 

red to therein. We mean to take up first group oi seven cases against 
Govind Gopal Mudalgi. It is interesting, but at the same time exasperating, 
to note how these cases arose. Mr, Rudragauda Artal took cbarge of the 
Gokak sub-division in April 1904, Sometime before this, Venkaji Daso 
Deshpande, the then Chairman of the School Board of the Gok&k Municipa- 
lity, and Tatya Mahajan, a Municipal Councillor, had brought to light, or 
rather had taken prominent part in bringing to light, the misconduct of 
-one Kalyanshetti, a Lingayat teacher in the Municipal Anglo-Vernacular 
-School at Gokék, inasmuch ashe had tampered with certain official records 
in the school. Venkaji Daso Deshpande and Tatya Mahajan unfortuaately 
happened to be Brahmins. Fora time the matter rested here and Kalyan- 
shetti continued in his employment. He subsequently applied to the Col- 
lector of Belgaum to be admitted into the Revenue Department, the above 
‘misconduct notwithstanding. ‘Ihe application was, it is said, supported by 
-Mr, Artal. But the misconduct having been brought to the knowledge of the 
Collector, he refused to take Kalyanshetti in his department, The exposure of 
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25. 


Kalyanshetti’s misconduct stirred up the bile of Mr. Artal, who girded up his 
loins to wreak revenge against the two persons named above and waited 
. for an opportunity. Here it is necessary tostate that Mr. M. M. Nadgir, a 
Subordinate Judge at Hubli and a relative of the Mahajans: and Deshpandes, 
of Gok&k, had in a case before him very severely criticised Mr. Artal, who was 
not only the principal witness on behalf on the defendant, but was also the 
wire-puller in the case. Mr. Nadgir had also made a remark in passing 
that the document which was produced in the case and of which Mr. Artal 
was the writer had a tinge of forgery. This wound was still fresh and 
rankling in the breast of Mr. Artal, and it helped to put more venom in. 
the matter. The opportunity which Mr. Artal was seeking presented itself 
_in the following manner:—A few days before the appearance of Mr. Artal 
in the Gokak Taluka, a tenant of Tatya Mahajan had filed a possessory 
suit before the Mamlatdar of Gokdak in which certain documents were 
produced for the plaintiff. The case hinged upon these documents which 
the Mamlatdar held proved, and the: plaintiff's claim was awarded. But 
curiously enough a complaint of the defendant, a Lingayat by caste, appeared 
before Mr. Artal just after the decision of the possessory suit stating that 
the documents which the Mamlatdar had held proved were forgeries. Mr. 
Artal examined Govind Gopal Kulkarni of Mudalgi and others. Govind’s 
statements would not help Mr. Artal. Just about this time Mr. Artal openly 
uttered abuses and threats against Govind in the presence of several persons and 
said that he would see him dismissed. This happened about the middle of 
April 1904, On the 5th of May 1904, a criminal complaint was lodged against 

r. Artal and others for criminal trespass by one Bhimawa kom Avama of 
Tukkanhatti, a village in the Gokdk Taluka, before the District Magistrate 
of Belgaum, which was subsequently struck off the file for want of sanction 
from Government. Mr. Artal was quite prepared in his then state of 
mind to believe false reports that the Deshpandes, Mahajans and men like 
Govind Gopal had been pulling the strings and aiding the complainant with 
money. This again incensed Mr. Artal to put into execution as early as 
possible his threatening intentions against those men. An opportunity was 
ready at Mr. Artal’s beck and call and one Ajjapa &@n Ramapa of Mugal- 
khod, a man of straw, came forward with a complaint in June 1904 against 
Govind Gopal that he had some five years ago levied blackmail from him 
and others amounting to the magnificent sum of a rupee and a quarter 
orso, Thiscomplaint was sent by Mr. Artal to the Mamlatdar of Gokak 
for inquiry and report. The Magistrate examined several witnesses for the 
complainant and reported that no case was made out. After receiving 
this report in October 1904 Mr. Artal himself took up the case and began a 
fresh inquiry in which some of the witnesses managed to retract before him the . 
statements they had made on oath before the Mamlatdar. During the 
pendency. of this fresh inquiry in November 1904, Govind Gopal applied 
to the District Magistrate for a transfer. of the case. Jn support of 
this application for transfer, Govind Gopal filed his own affidavit and 
those of three others embodying the threats and abuses openly pronounced 
by Mt, Artal in April 1904, The District Magistrate sent this application 
and the affidavits for opinion and report to Mr. Artal, who naturally reported 
against those affidavits, and the application for transfer was rejected on 7th 
December 1904. ‘The incidents reiating to these affidavits will by themselves 
make a separate chapter. Here it may be remarked that this Ajjapa’s “case 
was hanging fire for not less than 24 months, and was dismissed only revently. 
To resume the thread of our narration; after the affidavits were made, Ajjapa 
curiously enough voluntarily comes forward, accompanies Mr. Artal from 
camp to camp {cr 2 months and more and off and on makes statements to Mr. 
Artal, supplying the groundwork for a series of cAses against Govind Gopal, 
The subject-matter of all these cases relates to incidents which had occurred 
years ago during which not a single soul ever turned up with any the least 
suggestion of any grievance. These are the solid foundations on which Mr. 
Artal endeavoured to build the magnificent edifice of which we shall speak 
in a future issue.” , 
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‘be belied. This will no doubt prove a misfortune to the rayats, but will at 

_. Ahe same time reflect discredit:‘ipon Government, which cannot but be aware of 
the fact that the rayat has not yet got over the effects of thescarcity of the last 
three years. Amnumberof years must elapse before the garden trees emerge 
from the disastrous effect of the ravages of locusts last year. In spite of all this 
Government introduced the Revision Survey in some places and the assessment 
on garden-lands was enhanced instead of being decreased in view of the destruc., ' 
tion wrought by locusts. The enhancement of assessments at such a juncture 
by Government puts to shame even acts of downright plunder and spoliation. 
A greedy land revenue policy is not at-all statesmanlike, but rather paves the 
wav for the downfall of British supremacy. The news that Government 
have issued orders for a stringent recovery of all suspended arrears has created. 
a very unfavourable impression upon the minds of the rayats. They naturally 
regard the action of Government in the matter as heartless in the extreme 
and as surpassing even the harshness and oppressiveness of Moglai and other 
despotic native regimes. The taluka authorities are reported to have faith- 
fully represented to Government the present plight of the agriculturists. If 
this be true, surely it behoves Government to give due consideration to the 
reports of their officials as it would be utterly absurd and impolitic to seek 
to exact payment from a destitute peasantry. 
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27, The Mahalkari of Peta Dhond is collecting land revenue by employ- 
ing rigorous measures. On the 4th instant, he 
Complaint about the col- entered a gentleman’s house and compelled his wife 
lection of land revenue by to take off the ornaments worn by her on her wrists 
— ” aT Tactearal (Ake for meeting the revenue demand. The said gentle- 
mednagar). , man pays annually an assessment of Rs. 500. In 
Kal (196), 18th Jan. the village of Temohurni (Sholapur) too, the officials 
ee resorted to coercive measures for collecting the land 
revenue for 1904 and 1905. They threatened the rayats with confiscation of 
their holdings in case they failed to meet the Government demand. The 
rayats, being thus in a fix, paid their dues with great difficulty. : 


25. Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co. have secured the contract to yl 


ferry steamers between Bombay and Dharamtar, 
Alleged defective arrange: But the passengers complain that the arrangements 
ments for the conveyance of an : : 
passengers between Bombay Made by the Company are not at all satisfactory. It 
avd Dharamtar by Messrs. is said that the steamers, belonging to the Company : 
Killick Nixon & Oo. halt at Karanja for full five days in the month and 
— (103), 18th thence passengers are transhipped to Dharamtar in 
small steam-launches. The distance between Bombay 
and Dharamtar is only 24 miles, and it takes the Company’s boats from eight to 
ten hours to cover the same twice over. Such being the case, the mails must 
mecessarily be delayed. It will be well if the Collector of Koldba takes this 
matter into his consideration. . : ee 


29. “The Purandhar assault case, in which nine villagers were charged 


_. . with assaulting two young Military officers, has ended 

, rm wre 4, With the conviction of all, eight of them getting six 
=, aes months’ imprisonment. As notice of appeal has been 

| eee given, comment upon the Magisterial decision must 
be suspended for the present. But we may say that the case opens once more 
‘the question whether the authorities concerned ought not to take steps to 
prevent what appears to be a growing scandal, namely, the frequency with 

which conflicts between villagers and Europeans in military uniform usually take 
place. Asa rule we are always reminded that two or three mild, unoffending 
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angels dressed in His Majesty’s uniform, who inadvertently drop in near a. 

illage, are attacked and severely assaulted by a number of blood-thirsty 
villagers, lying in wait for their victims. And in almost all cases there is also 
some. village woman brought on the stage like the chorus in the Greek plays. ie 
The party of soldiers are always declared to be the personification of innocence. ae 
They do not know the right of self-defence, for their officers have not supplied ; 
them with the Indian Penal Code. But what is better than the Penal Code, they: 
are supplied with rifles and guns. These they are afraid to use. It is claimed for 
them that forbearance is their second nature. If all of them are not possessed of | ee 
forbearance and humility, they are trained to these virtues by military discipline. eee 
seoeeeeee Lf Sometimes the temper of these angles gets the better of them, the autho- BY sve 
rities are ‘down’ upon them. In the case of an officer it may mean the loss 
of his Commission or if he is lucky, the loss of a step or two. Born and bred as 
forbearing creatures, they do not retaliate when assaulted. But what is worse Ai] ioe 
the natives know it and take advantage of it. ‘This has always been the case . ee < 
since Lord Curzon punished the IXth Lancers and encouraged Natives to take re 
advantage of the forbearance of soldiers. We must plainly say that we are sorry 
for these poor folks, who now and then are caught in the clutches of brutal vil- 
jagers,, ‘hey haveoursympathy. But what we desire to tell them emphatically 
is that they may spare themselves the trouble of going near the villagers at all, 
knowing that .the latter are such bad fellows........... It is good to minimise 
the chances of friction and it rests with the soldiers to minimise them; if they 
do not do so, it is the bounden duty of the Government to see that the soldiers 
are prevented from approaching villages under any circumstances.” 


30. ‘* Robberies have become very frequent of late in Bandra, and from ee 
certain features of the various robberies committed it iia 

Thefts by a gang of pro- seems that they are perpetrated by a well-organised Thee 
ee oe Te dle 1) band of professional robbers, who are in the habit of 2 
12th ae 'Beening Jéme breaking into houses whose occupants have been ~ ae 
(70), 12th Jan., Eng. cols. away for some reason or other. These burglars {Pes 
generally carry away clothes, gold ornaments and 

other household articles.” [The Hvening Jéme makes a similar complaint and 
appeals to Government to take steps for rousing the Bandra Police to greater 


vigilance in the matter of preventing crime. | 


31.. “There is all over the world a disposition on the part of drivers of © tee. 

licensed conveyances to extort from their customers |) pe 
Public - sovenes - as much more than the legitimate fare as it is possible 
zone al Polic ere to do, either by shouting or insolence or causing 
aily ‘Ielegraph (2), 16th @Noyance in some way. The placing of galvanised 
plates in the gbarries in Bombay giving the principal 
fares tends somewhat to lessen the evil. It would 

prove a great boon to those residents of Poona who do not keep gharries of 
their own, as well as to our numerous visitors at various seasons of the year, 
if the Police authorities issued and published at a small charge a list of fares 
for distances within a certain radius. The compilation could be easily made, 
and if it was authoritative, it would be kept handy wherever it was likely to be 
wanted, The taximeter such as uropean cities have adopted is foo expensive 
for Poona, but a cheap adjusted book of fares would, we feel certain, find 
acceptance with a large section of the public and deserve the thanks of unwary 


Visitors.” 


Jan 


32. “The greatest blessing of British rule in India is peace and security 
of life and property. ‘This blessing is being lost to 
us in Sind, and the local administration hardly seems 


Crime in Sind and the ; ° eRe ame 
‘alleged apathy of the local alive to the situation. If the strong hand ot British 


officials in checking it, control is relaxed and insecurity continues to prevail as : ; | 
Sind Journal (19), 10th it has done for years past in various parts of the pro- q 
e Jan. vince, it would be a calamity not unly for the people, y 


but for British rule itself. What are the officials 

doing? Do they lack the intelligence to comprehend the situation? Have 
“they no solicitude for the good name of Britain? They may be loyal to 
the mother-country, but their loyalty, judging from their attitude in maintain- 
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beri to the gull of duty'atTast or will they continue to be busy with utere’ 
me aud the pleasures of dinners, tours and shikar? The whole of 
frown North to South, from East to West. has specially during the past 
‘years been dinning into.their ears the necessity for making serious efforts 
to put down. lawlessness, but there is harily any response. This reflects no 
oredtt on he present administrators. We appeal to the Bombay Government 
© lodk closely into this matter. We warn them that owing to the growth of 
daring crime everywhere the bonds. that unite the inhabitants of Sind in 
devotion and attachment to the British Government are beeoming loosened and 
an earnest effort should be made to save the situation. It is. futile merely to 
create a few roe gge in the Inspectoral or higher grades without making 
any corresponding addition to the constabulary force. More futile is it 
to expect any amelioration if the officials in general continue to take 
things easy and to think moreof their pay and. prospects and their dinners 
and shikar exoursions than of tle woes and sufferings of the dumb millions, 
Our point is that even with the present resources the District and Police 
officers could do a great deal if they only gave themselves some trouble 
or worked in the spirit of the genuine Britisher. It is out of good-will for 
Britain from whose rule we expect great things that we write in this candid 
manner and may be in harsh style. We are really.more loyal in- this than the 
officials who so often preach loyalty to us. We hope the Bombay Government 
will strongly impress upon. the administration here the necessity of taking 
vigorous action in the matter. The Government would also do well to give close 
attention to the complaints with which the Sind newspapers are now-a-days 
filled. It is absurd to say that the statements in the papers are exaggerated or 
to argue, as one Official told us, that there is not less security in Sind even now 
than in certain other parts of India.” 


33. “Though it is more thana month that Seth Darhunmal of Pano- 
Prabhés (62), @&h Jan Akil was murdered in cold blood by some ten or twelve 
tes mo *) “  dacoits, the people there are yet in a state of panic. 
Three or four of them called at the Sind Hindu Sabha 
office the other day, and most piteously implored that a helping hand might be’ 
stretched out tothem, ‘ We care not,’ said they, ‘for our property. Let the 
' brigands take it away. But let our lives be spared.’ When asked to wait for 
a day, they replied: ‘That we cannot do. We are anxious for our: wives and 
children, whom we have left behind. We wish to hasten to them. God knows 
what may have happened to them in our absence.’ Is, not the condition of 
affairs disclosed here most deplorable? If the people are reminded of old 
regimes when might was right, and no man’s person or property was safe, 
can they be blamed? lLamentable as the fact of things having come to 
such a pass is, the attitude of the authorities in the matter is still more so. 
They are literally sleeping over it, though the people have cried themselves 
hoarse. Does all this fit in with British rule? Let the officials answer the 
question themselves. People hold them and their supineness responsible for 
the daring murders and robberies that are committed.” 


34 “It is very disappointing that so many months should have passed since 
the Ener pas on mesg that waited on Mr. Mules 
at Karachi without any practical steps being taken 
iad Soma (ie), 10th tO restore efficient criminal administration in Maén- 
Jan. : jband Mahal. If there were an apathetic and 
sluggish officer at the head of the district, the 
apparent inaction would not surprise any one, but Mr. Mules is not only very 
sympathetic and vigilant but refreshingly solicitous about the good name of 
himself as well as of his district ; and inthis matter he has been moved by such a 
respeetable Association as the Sind Sabha. We can well believe that Mr. Mules 
is trying for some permanent Jandovust being made. But surely something 
can be done in the meantime to lessen the evil and to restore some sense of 
security to the people. Why cannot the Police Inspector, who was taken in 
Government service in the hope that be would use his hereditary influence with 
the criminal tribes, be transferred elsewhere and another man, able and willing 


oneges insecurity in Man- 


to put down disorder, be brought on the scene? Why cannot the Police 
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mtiand his Huropean Assistants: visit the. Mahal’ now and: 
awe the badmashes mito 4 better frame of mind by adopting various, 
measures at their commend ?*” | ‘ep 
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35. “ Mr. Ganesh Janardhan Agashe, Curator, Central Book Depét, Bombay, 
 Gomments on Mr, G. J, a8 writtena letter to the editor of ‘ Indian Hducation’ 
Agashe’s plea for giving Which is published in the December number of that 
political instruction in journal. In this letter Mr. Agashe pleads for an 
Schools and Colleges. ag amendment of the syllabus of the Bombay University 
kK aes (80), 16th roe "> by the introduction of a new subject therein, viz., 

2s , ‘Progress of India under British Rule.’ The idea 
is not original, and the precedent of the action taken by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in this connection is relied upon with plausibility.......... Mr, Agashe 
complains that the influence of the Press on the student-world, after they leave 
college, proves more potent than that of their teachers and Professors ; and _ he, 
therefore, pleads for direct political instruction at school and college with the 
aid of text-books like Sir W. Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India.......... He is 
anxious to acquaint them with the reservations with which the socialistic 
or democratic teachings of the West must be applied to India, ‘ Without 
such warning and in the absence of exact knowledge our young men are apt to 
have their minds filled with loose and oftentimes wild ideas about liberty and 
political progress. To guard against this evil into which our young men seem 
to be falling at present it is desirable at the outset of their University career to 
instill into their minds a correct knowledge of the past political history of some 
of the leading European countries as well as of India and a sense of what they 
owe to the present Government and what they can fairly expect of it.’ 
We have quoted Mr, Agashe at some length in order that there may be 


no charge of misrepresentation, There is much plausibility in what 


Mr. Agashe says, is remarks do him immense credit as a loyal Government 
servant on the verge of retirement. But we think that if his sugges- 
tion were adopted, the students will ‘be unfairly subjected to a pedagogic 
interpretation of national politics than which a worse calamity cannot be 
imagined, Sir William Lee-Warner’s book has already wrought this evil 
so far as the'Secondary Schools are concerned ; and what Mr. Agashe proposes 
is calculated iu effect to extend the evil in an aggravated form to the 
colleges,.......-. Mr, Agashe talks of the reservations and the limitations with 


which Western political ideals have to be applied toIndia. But what evidence 


has he got to show that an average pedagogue knows these limitations better than 
the average publicist and professional politician? On the other hand is it. 
not only reasonable to suppose that persons, who depend for their life’s prospeets, : 
sometimes even for their very bread and butter, upon the good-will of their 
official superiors, must be inherently incapable of a correct perception of the 
problems of national politics? Mr. Agashe makes a woeful and tell-tale 
confession of this incapacity when he admits that the newspaper editor 
succeeds in getting the better of the school and college teacher in poli- 
tical tuition. For though political discussion may not be allowed at school 
or college, still there 1s even now nothing to prevent a conscientious 
teacher from summoning his students to his private chamber and counteracting, 
if he can, the so-called baneful effects of the newspaper press. But this, 
we. know, is hardly thinkable. For an average School Master or Professor 
is often net a more friendly critic of the Government, when he is taiking 
in private, than a newspaper editor writing openly in his paper. {If 
endowed with even an average measure of intelligence and commonsense, 
he cannot be otherwise. We know what this teacher or that Professor 
would say or write when submitting an official report in the routine .of 
his duty, or advertising himself and essaying tu attract the pleasant and jpro- 
pitious attentions of his bread-givers in the columns of ‘ Indian Education. But 
that is quite another matter. The maxim is ever true ‘put no faith in the 


open utterances of Native officials.” Whon speaking privately they, with their 
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Jollege at one time? ids not J a School Master? We should really 
\ Qike ‘to seé how Mr: Agashe would. combat from his chair in the class-room 
the views of Mr. Dadabhai as expounded in his ‘Poverty and un-British rule’ 
or defend the revenue policy of the Bombay Government as exposed in J’s 
masterly letters to the Times of India, or his articles in the Journal of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha. We should still better like to see Mr. Agashe de- 
fending the educational policy of Government by which brilliant men like 
himself and many of his aggrieved contemporaries are kept debarred from 
ermanently holding Head-Masterships of the Bombay and Poona High Schools. 
Mr. Agashe plausibly speaks of giving the student-world a knowledge of the 
privileges of the Indiar people. We should like to see him endearing the British 
Government to the students while preaching on the text of these privileges and 
when confronted with the question of the treatment of British Indians in South 
Africa. These are only a few instances, but they ought to suffice in 
order to knock the bottom out of Mr. Agashe’s pretence that he can successfully 
teach in the class what the Indian people owe to the British Government.......... 
Mr. Agashe need not grudge the press the hold which it acquires over the minds 
of Indian youths; for the hold is acquired not by the operation of any magic 
wand, but only on account of the free opportunity which the press has of bring- 
ing to light some simple truths in politics which the teacher or Professor has 
bourd himself by his official duty not to speak out. The School Master is 
certainly over-ambitzous when he wants to ‘eat the cake and yet have it’ ; 
when he wants to enjoy not only the secure position and the fat salary of a 
Government official but also aspires to dominate the situation by being autho- 
ritatively installed as an official interpreter of national politics to whom the 
student-world may yield not only their formal allegiance, but even surrender 
their intellectual convictions and moral impulses.” |The Kesari also makes 
adverse comments on Mr. Agashe’s suggestion, | 
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36. ‘ Weconfess we have smal] sympathy with some of the sentiments 

mm expressed by Mr, Agashe, at least those which are 

; any Hel —_ (42), -_ couched in an extremely pronounced and irrecon- 
ome, eine cilable manner. But all the same, he makes many 
‘points, and we fail to see any justification for the wild attacks and attribut- 
ing of motives in which some of our contemporaries have indulged against 
him. Absolute intolerence ofa difference of views is not yet one of the 
planks of our creed for national salvation and the merest abuse is hardly 
the right way, in our opinion, to solve a vexed question. The question raised 
by Mr. Agashe is closely alliea to— perhaps it springs out of—the question 
of the active association of our school-hoys and college students with 
the politics of the day, which has been brought to the forefront by the 
Partition agitation in Bengal and its off-shoots elsewhere........... If we under- 
stand Mr. Agashe rightly, his idea is that, following the example of Calcutia, 
our syllabus of studies for the Matriculation should include a book or books, 
giving ‘what might fitly be called the constitutional history of India which 
surely had its origin in the establishment of British power in the country.’ 
English histories generally end each period with a chapter on the constitutional 
development of the country. Rao Bahadur Agashe would presumably have 
chapters in Indian histories, detailing ‘ the rights and privileges spontaneously 
conterred from time to time on our people by our enlightened and freedom- 
loving Government.’ We should indeed have no objection to this, Nay, we 
would welcome such addenda to the dry historical text-books on Indian history 
with which the Educational Department is content and we would place those books 

in the hands of Indian Civilians and new Viceroys and Governors, too.......... 
We would even go a step further and include a full description of the existing 

. political and administrative machinery of the country, so that the boys may know 
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well the rudimentary constitutional principles of current politics.......... Ifthe 
ground is well prepared, we feel sure Rao Bahadur Agashe will not have any cause 
to dread the influence of newspapers on young minds, And even now are there 
not newspapers representing different schools of thought ? We have influential 
organs of the three great schools of thought amongst us, viz., the Jo-hokums, the 


sober Moderates, and the Extremists. If boys appear to be led away too much 


‘by the views of the last—well, the fault lies with their parents and guardians, 
who should always watch carefully the mental development of their sons and 
wards and guard against their becoming prematurely party men, and it also 
lies largely with the Government that setsa premium upon the popula 
extremism by the extremism of its own officials.” 


37. ‘It will be a mistake to suppose that the Bhandarkar family are abso- 
lutely incapable of plain-speaking and hard-hitting. 
Unfortunately most of this plain-speaking and hard- 
hitting falls to the lot of the Indian people themselves 
and not to that of the foreigners, This is mainly because the Bhandarkars 
have seldom a grievance of their own, being all of them most comfortably 
situated in life. Butin the present condition of our country even they 
cannot always have the bread buttered on their side, and it is a delightful, 
if also a rare, experience to find one of them temporarily taking leave of the 
family vow of bestowing adulation upon Englishmen, and actually hitting 
hard at them in a regular controversy. It appears that Dr. MacDonell in 
his communication, published in the issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for July 1906, on the subject of ‘the study of Sanskrit as an 
Imperial question,’ has fallen foul of Indian Sanskrit scholars. Professor Shridhar 
R. Bhandarkar of the Elphinstone College has given a most crushing reply to 
Dr. MacDonell in a pamphlet which is circulated to the press. Dr. Mac- 
Donell’s object in writing his diatribe against Native Scholars was, according to 
Professor Bhandarkar, to ‘make the Government of India bestow Sanskrit 
Professorships and Archzeological Superintendentships on Europeans alone.’ 
For once, we believe, has a Bhandarkar attributed a motive to an Englishman, 
but one can easily understand why it should be so. For are not Sanskrit 
Professorships and Archéological Superintendentships in. question? It has, 
therefore, become an ‘inexorable duty’ for Professor Bhandarkar to show up 
‘how incompetent these European scholars are to teach natives of India their 
own literature and interpret the antiquities.of the country.’ Of course, we are 
at one with Professor Bhandarkar in this matter; only we wish the country 
will be more frequently benefited by such outspoken criticism on some 
other matters, which though unconnected with Sanskrit or Archeology studies 
can be readily understood by men of such high qualifications as the gifted 
and talented Bhandarkars.”’ 


Sanskrit studies in India, 
Mahra@ita (9), 13th Jan. 


*38. “Sir Cowasji Jehangir Readymoney’s offer of 2} lakhs of rupees 
for the erection of a Hall which will not only serve 
the purpose of an Examination Hall but other 
a University Examination public and social purposes of a non-political character 
Hall. is worthy of che traditions of his family as well as 

Gujarati (24), 20thJan., those of his community. The Examination Pandal 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s 
- donation for the building of 


Eng. cols. that is erected every year for the accommodation of 


candidates appearing at the annual examinations held by the University is 
almost an instrument of torture, and we should be glad if this ugly engine of 
mental and physical oppression were once for alldone away with. The con- 
ditions annexed to Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s offer are not al! open to serious 
objection. But we wish the generous donor had been more mindful of the 
right of the University to be consulted in the settlement of the whole scheme. 
The Bombay University has all along been treated by the loval Government 
with scant liberality, and we hope Lord Lamington’s administration will wipe 
off the reproach by a generous response to the donor’s request for cordial co- 


operation in carrying out’the proposed scheme of a well-equipp@l and spacious 


University Hall.’ 
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aN ik ulate cbitot of Poreen enpitaint, 
areely any attetition is paid t6 the cotivenietice of 

EVE passeng bts, while fio paitis are spared to 

' prottiote We 90! fort of the Hutopean travelling 

Publis, To suit the convenience of the latter, specia 

‘trains aré run during the racing season. The Railway 

_ authorities are aware that thousands of pilgrims flock 

ahi to Pandharpir at the time of the Pandharpur fait 
and yet no arrangements are tiiadé for running special trains at the time 
for the convenience of pilgrims. On tho contrary, goods wagons are pressed 
Hto sebvidd and passtngers huddled therein like cattle. It is a pity 
‘that very little attention should be paid by Railway Oompanies to the 
corveniencs of third class passengers from whom they derive the bulk of 
their revenue. If the passengers were to prosecute the Companies for a 
breach of the railway rules, the latter would soon find themselves in a most 
awkward predicament. But the Indians are deplorably ignorant of their 
rights, and it ill becomes the Railway Companies to take advantage of such 
ignorance. Thousands of people will proceed from the Deccan to Benares, 
N&sik and other places to bathe in the sacred waters of the rivers or the sea at 
the time of the ensuing Makar Sakrant and solar eclipse. But it is a great pity 
that not a single special train should be run to cope with this heavy traffic. 
At éVery junction such as Kalyan, Manméd, Bhuséval, &c., there is sufficient 
rollin stock lying idle, which can be easily utilised to give increased travelling 
facilities to the pilgrims. If it be too late to make any special arrangements 
for passengers proceeding to Benares and Nasik for the Sankrant holiday, we 
trust that some endeavours will be made to provide for their convenience 
on the return journey. Should the Railway Companies faii in their duty 
in this respect, it would be desirable for the railway-travelling public to have 

recourse to the potent and most effective weapon of boycott. 
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Municipalities. 


‘40. By resolving to present an address to the Amir of Afghanistan on behalf 
of Bombay City, the local Corporation has taken a 
step which is calculated to promote cordial feelings 
between the Amir and the British Government and 
y Kroon ecal “4 — oe thereby to strengthen the hands of those who have 
mpeepe) Oarpomntion. been urging Government to effect a retrenchment in 


Proposed presentation of 


100s and’ 14eh Jom. + Abtbd the ever-growing expenditure incurred on military 


purposes on the North-west Frontier. We, how- 
eee oe tek cannot help thinking that the expenditure 

sanctioned by the Corporation is quite inadequate 

as compared with the importance and unique chgracter of the occasion. 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has desired that the Amir should be 

“yeceived in India with marks of royal honour and the Government of India 
have accordingly made preparations on a grand scale in honour of the Amir 
so as to faithfully carry out the wishes of His Majesty. We fear that the 

Corporation lost sight of this aspect of the question in sanctioning for 

the purpose of the proposed address a paltry sum of money about equal to 

what is usually sanctioned for the presentation of addresses to incoming Viceroys 

and Governors. There is no question that the Amir’s rank as an independent 

‘potentate is higher than that of a Governor or even a Viceroy. We, therefore, 

‘urge the Corporation to reconsider the question and sanction an amount equal 

‘to that. voted for the presentation of the address to Their Royal Highnesses. 

Prince and Princess of Wales. [In its issue of the 14th instant the Samdchdr 
apasels to the Bombay Corporation to accord a right royal welcome to the Amir 

‘or. tehanistag on behalf of the citizens of Bombay. It remarks that a fitting 
‘and cordial reception of the Amir by the Corporation will cement the bonds 
of friendship and good-will between Hindus and Muhammadans and also tend 
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to dispel to some extent the impression prevailing in certain quarters that 
. the Hindu and other Indian communities do not willingly offer their co-oper- 
ation and. support to movements: calculated to promote the well-being of the 
Muhammadans. [The Akhdbdr-i-Souddgar writes in a similar strain. ] 


41. ‘ We are astonished to learn that Mr. Joseph Baptista is an active 

: colleague of the Justices’ election caucus..., ...é 

Fcc ¥ ee Sar We should have thought that Mr, Baptista would 
the Justices’ elections to the have taken just the opposite side in this matter. At 

; sey A ry resin A 16ti the last Madras session of the Indian National Con- 
— evsew (1), *0th oress he was one of the most red-hot Congresswallas. 
Since then he has allied himself with the ‘ Extremists’ 
led by Mr. Tilak and is one of his staunchest associates. Mr. Baptista is, we 
are surprised to learn, a member of the ‘Swadeshi Vastu Pracharint Sabha,’ 
founded by Mr, Tilak in Bombay, which goes not for Lord Minto’s honest. 
swadeshism, but is an out-and-out advocate of the most stringent system of 
boycott. It was this Association which sent Mr. Baptista to the Calcutta 
Congress as a delegate. ‘There he was a close associate and colleague of 
Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde, Pal & Co. Itistrue hedid. not make a speech 
either in any of the Subjects Committee’s meetings or at the Congress, but he 
was certainly the guide, philosopher and friend of the extremist party. Perhaps 
he had his reasons tor not proclaiming his red-hot opinions from the Congress 
platform. Be the fact what it may, it is not a little amusing to find that on 
the other side of the waters the friend and colieague of Messrs. Tilak, Khavarde 
and Pal is sitting in solemn conclave with Messrs. Harrison, Fraser & Co .....,.. 
But leaving Mr. Baptista alone, what is to be said of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy ? 
‘He is alleged to be a fellow-worker with Mr. Harrison and to have ordered 
his relatives and servitors to abide by the dictates of the caucus. Helittle knows 
how indignant and resentful is the feeling he has evoked against himself even in 
the Parsi community........... He may rest assured that his action on this 
occasion will not add anything either to his position, dignity or influence not 
only in the Parsi community but also in the other Indian communities, We 
hear but one opinion about Mr. Harrison’s conspiracy. Everybody is deploring 
that anything should have been done in this city of Bombay to ruffle the 
harmony that has so long existed between Europeans and Indians, We would 
ask Mr. Harrison and those who work with him to go into the native town and | 
hear the forcibie and indignant criticism passed against him and his colleagues,’’ 


42, ‘It would be no exaggeration to describe the accident, which took 

. place at Bhendi Bazaar on Sunday afternoon, as one 

ecg ee “% P cren ? the most appalling that have taken place in the 
City. memory of the oldest inhabitants of the city. Almost 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 15th jn the twinkling -of an eye seventeen valuable lives 
a ta were lost; and, but for the energy with which the 
Sénj Vartamdn (89), 15th Police and the Municipal authorities set about. 
Jan. ; Akhbdr-t-Islim (61), the work of rescuing those buried in the debris, the 
16th Jan.; Mukhbir-t-Islém ol] of lives taken would have been far greater, To 
(BO), FT vee. what can this terrible fatality be ascribed? ‘To 
pure accident, such as could not have been avoided undar the best supervision, 
or to utter and most culpable neglect of very elementary precautions on the 
part of the builder and the Municipality? It would be unjust to apportion the 
blame for the tragedy till fuller particulars are available, but it is permissible to 
state that the frequency with which houses under construction have been top- 
pling down in Bombay constitutes a public scandal, reflecting not a little on 
the way in which the Municipal authorities, responsible for the supervision of 
building operations in the city, have been doing their work. When the 
Sitaram Building fatality occurred, causing the loss of two or three lives, the 
Bombay public and the Government felt themselves scandalized by the inci- 
dent, and it was confidently asserted that there should be no repetition of it, 
either through the shortcomings of builders or of the Municipal authorities. 
What do we find now? A fatality causing the loss of eight times as many lives 
as perished in consequence of the Sitaram Building disaster. Is it too early 
yet for the authorities concerned to bestir themselves, and take measures 
which would absolutely guarantee the non-recurrence of such mishaps?” 
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_ @earching inquiries into the causes of the tragedy. The Coroner will, of 

~» ourse, hold an inquest regarding the accident, but he cannot be expected 

‘to probe the matter to its bottom and arrive ata definite conclusion as to 
who should be held responsible for the catastrophe. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the Coroner’s inquiry be dispensed with in the present case and a 
Committee of experts be appointed to thoroughly investigate the matter, 
It is really deplorable that despite the stringency of the Municipal bye-laws 

- guch fatalities should have now become of frequent occurrence in Bombay. 
The only effective means of remedying such a scandalous state of affairs 
is for the Government to step in and carry on an investigation of the kind 
above indicated witha view to bring to book the person or-persons whose 
negligence or laxity has brought about the disaster. ‘lhe Sdnj Vartamdn 
writes in a somewhat similar strain and urges the Corporation to thoroughly 
overhaul the department of the Municipality entrusted with the supervision 
of building opérations in Bombay and further to devise measures for checking 
the present rage for jerry-building in the city. The Akhbdr-i-Isldém and the 
Mukhbir-i-Isldém make a similar suggestion. | 


43, “When will the First City in a set its house in order so far 
: as to make such accidents as that reported yesterda 

Pe gg Gasette (18), 15th from Bhendi Bazaar an im possibility ? It is sek 

disgraceful that in a wealthy city like Bombay land- 
lords should be permitted to endanger the lives of the workmen they employ 
in running up these rotten structures. Nominally the fault lies with the 
contractor, but the moral responsibility of the landlord for whom such build- 
ings are erected is equally great. If the landlord's interest is too strong in the 
Municipality to prevent more stringent measures being taken to ensure the 
proper construction of buildings, the Bombay Government should take up 
the matter. In such cases the unfortunate victims are as truly murdered as if 
they had been clubbed or stabbed.” 
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44, It is to be deplored that the Maharaja of Idar takes no steps to redress 
ee the grievances of his subjects, although these have been 
Affairs in ldar State. frequently brought to his notice. Great dissatisfaction 
Mahi Kantha Gasette (82), 
18th Jan. prevails among the Muhammadans of Ahmednagar 
on account of the inadequate compensation paid to 
them for the demolition of their houses by the Durbar. The complaints against 
the Durbar have been aggravated by the recent levy of further taxes 
from the people. To crown their miseries, plague has. broken out in the 
State and no steps are taken by the Durbar to check its ravages. The 
ple have left the city in large numbers and migrated to the outlying 
districts, but the Durbar has made no arrangements for the protection of 
their houses during their absence. In this connection we humbly com- 
mend to the Durbar the example of Pdlanpur State as worthy of imitation. 
here not only hbealth-camps are provided, but arrangements are made for the 
protection of the property of those who leave their houses. Besides, huts are 
erected for the accommodation of the poor at the expense of the State and food 
is supplied to them free of charge. It is not creditable to an enlightened ruler 
like the present Maharaja of Idar to betray such gross indifference to the well- 
being of bis subjects. We hope he will show greater mercy to his people than he 
- dhas hitherto done and redress the grievances under which they have long been 
groaning. | | : 
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45. A British Officer from England writes to the Indu Prakdsh 
A British officer’s opinion Ger the som de plume “ Political ” :—“ As a Bri- 
on the result of the Jung. ‘18h officer connected with the Junagadh State 
gadh enquiry intothecharges for three years, I had a high opinion of Mr. Puru- 
of povelatiin against Mr. shotamrai 8S. Zala and the. result of the Commission 
asa Be die 5 a, recently held at Jundgadh does not convince me 
stcn.- that my belief in his integrity is badly founded. 

| Mr. Purushotamrai’s intellectual capacity and abili- 
ties have never been denied even by his enemies.and a man whose shoul- 
ders for many years largely upheld the burden of governing such a State 
as Junagadh cannot fail to have made many enemies and jealous detrac- 
tors. It seems unfortunate that a State, which owed and owes so much 
to the Dewan Amarji in times past andthe Naib Dewan Purushotamrai 
in recent years, should have rewarded their services in the way it has. That 
the latter has been made a scape-goat for others appears not improbable and 
there are evidently numerous Jacun@ in the case brought against him which 
require further sifting and filling up. That Mr. Purushotamrai’s honour will 
yet be vindicated is the belief and hope of ‘ Political.’”’ [The Editor writes :— 
*‘ We gladly make room for the above letter, which we received some time since 
from a very high British Officer of the Political Department, now in England. 
Coming from quarters like these, the testimony it bears to the work and 
integrity of Mr. Purushotamrai Sundarji Zala is such as should bring not 
only some consolation to him personally, but should confirm the opinion which 
independent outsiders have already formed, namely, that there has been some 
great bungling and miscarriage of justice in the recent Commission of Enquiry 
and its judgment’. |} 


46. ‘* For some time past complaints ong been ripe that the Rajkote 
station opium farmer sells opium at a cheaper rate 

i fa pd dw Meng od than he is authorized todo and thereby cmmeite an 
into certain allegations infringement of the terms of the license granted 
against the opium farmer at to him for the sale of opium. It is asked how he can 
Rajkote ae ae ert possibly sell opium at a cheaper rate, unless it be un- 
uk —_ authorizedly imported. I1¢ appears that in the station 
Fee more than a pound of opium cannot be sold per day ; 


but in the town, where there are from 300 to 400 opium-eaters, besides 


visitors from adjoining talukas, more than three pounds can be sold, whereas 
the sale there is only a pound and a half which means that presumably the 
rest is got from the station. Unless the station farmer be selling cheap, it is 
not possible that the subjects of the State could resort to him, particularly 
as they are forbidden by the State todo so. By the farm of duties leviable 
on the sale of opium the station could not be a gainer, since the surplus profits 
accruing from the sale to the subjects of Rajkote State and of adjoining talukas 
must be going into the pockets of the farmer, which means a distinct loss to the 
Agency, the Talukdars, the Station and the Rajkote State. The quantity of 
Opium sold by the Agency warehouse to the adjoining talukas before the 
station farm was given on the present system would be the best means of 
ascertaining the loss thus accruing tothe Agency. In an issue of the Agency 
Gazette published in November last it is distinctly stated that no farmer should 
sell at rates falling short of the rates fixed by the Agency by Re. 1 or exceed- 
ing them by Rs. 23. If then it be found that the station farmer really sells 
at a lower rate, his license should be cancelled at his own risk, In order to 
ascertain what the truth of the matter is, it must be inquired:—(1) Whether 
opium is smuggled into the station; (2) whether the farmer sells opium at 
_acheaper rate and thereby commits a breach of the contract; (3) whether 
he sells opium to the subjects of Rajkote State and of toher talukas, and whether 
he can legally do so. There being no Opium Inspector here the duty of 
exercising supervision over the farmer must be resting with the police. But 
whether they discharge this duty properly is a question. As the station 
Secretary seals the opium when imported and has it weighed out, it is better 
that he should be burdened with this work, so that he may be able to exercise 
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., SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


*Reported in advance, 
BOMBAY? PRINTED AT THE*“GOVERNMENST CENTRAL PRESS. 


fad Sok bt 8 anthahesd 

‘Cleon and District Magistrates and Palitical ‘Agents. are. requested to 

send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which. 
appears to them.to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated’; what | 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, ifthe facts’ alleged are’ incorrect, whit is 


believed to be the —" of the — and what- the correct facts are. _ 
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Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 vee) 

Ichhérém Surajram Dessi; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 

Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi 5 47 eee eee | 

Somal4l Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 

Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 = 

ChhaganlAl Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 
m&li Brahman); 24... 

Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 a 

Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 67 

Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42...  «. ai 


Manshankar J ayashankar; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 
man); 39. | 


Jethalal Umedrén ; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man) ; 39. | | 
Palonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 55... 
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Ménekis1 Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhaskar Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian; 
38. 
a Waiman Govind Sépkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 48. 
Bombay... Rev. Mr. J. "H. Abbott 


Dike sa Hari Nériyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
: ; Bréhman); 39. 
Do. Do. Do. gee 


Bombay... ) Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S&vldéram Yande; 
indyak Bélkrishno Parénjpe 5 Hindu (Chitpt 
Do, Vinaya na Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chit 
wan 5 etienian 36. 

| Kolhépur : Vindyak N éretyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Sardeshi Vijaya .« Shvantv&di Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; 32. 

Shri Saydji Vijays Bombay... | -— S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
Shri Shahu Sdtéra . prvoy _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
te man); 22. 

Subodh Patrika ... Bombzay.... Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 


Sudhdrak ... Poona .., Viniyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
: 3 pawan Bréhman) ; 39. 


ANGLO-PoRrPruGUESE. 
© Anglo-Lusiténo Bombay... : Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


4 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


| Al-Haq | Hyderab ad| Weekly... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 80 ;and Abdul 
(Bind), ~ Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhanimadans, 
Prabhat Do. Bi-weekly Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34, i 


MusAfir 1 Do. Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 
Sindhi | Do. Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja) 


‘Exciw@a, Mana‘ra1.anp 
GusakRa'TI. 


‘ 


| Baroda Vateal Weekly ... Rémji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78... 


Hind Vijays Do. Déhyabhai Karsandés Shéh; Hindu (Shrawak 
. Bania) ; 89. 
| Ena@uisn, Marital anp 


Kartiitak Patr% ... Weekly ... ».| “Ladhav Gopd! Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasthe 
Br&hman) ; 3 22. 


Karndtak Vaibhav ooe| Bij Anndji Go _~ Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 
Buerieon, Portucunss 
AND OCONCARIM. 


A Luz | | Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 , 


'é) ek wh | A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 


GusaRnAtt. 
K4zi IsmAil ne Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
nintbhat Re hatanji Chichgar ; ; Parsi ; 53 
Mahishankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Brihman) ; 35, 


Krishnaréo © Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hindu 
(S#raswat Br4hman) 3 28. " 
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| Bombay Saméchér 
Broach Mitré ... 
Broach Saméchér... 
Din Mani ... 
Dny&nottejak 
Evening J4me 
Gujarat ... 
Hitechchhu ove 
Indian Advertiser 
Islim Gazette .. 
J4m-e-Jah#nooma 
Jivadaya «+. 

Kaira Times er 
Kaira Vartamén ... 
Kathiiwar Sam4char 
Khedut eee 

Loka Mitra sibs 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mokhbir-i-Isl4m ... 
Navsérl Patrika ‘i 
Navséri Prakésh ... 
Praja Mitr& 


|g raja Pok&r coe 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


Sdnj Vartam4n 


Satya Vakta 


Sind Vartaman 
Surat Akhbar 
Vande Mataram 


Pandit 


95 | Sharman Samachar 


96 |Shri Dnyénsigar Samé- 


ch dr. 


97 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
| char. 


oon 1897—2 


Broach coe 


Ahmedabad 

Bombay ... 

Nadiad (Kaira) 

Ahmedabad 
Do. 


State). 


.| Bombay ... 


Surat ee. 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira... 
oe 
Bhavnagar 
Bombay ... 
Sadra «... 
Bombay 
Navsari ... 
Do. oes 
Karachi... 


Surat... 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Kar4chi ... 
Surat ce. 


Bombay 


Poona ws. 
Bombay ... 


Do. 


Amreli (Baroda- 


Published 
Daily .. 
Published 


a month. 
Weekly PYy) 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ee 
Daily ew 


| Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Daily 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Monthly 


Do. 


Monthly coo 


Weekly ... 
i 


thrice 


DOs acs wa 


six 
times a month. 


Weekly ... vee 


.| Hiral4l Vardham4n Shéh (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


N arbhayshan kar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 


.| Deykaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 


mlél Harinéth Thikor ; ; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 
Ardeshir Dinehe G4ndhi; Parsi; 51 ... ses 


Nathalal Rangildas ; ‘Hindu (Mathar Kéyast 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhotélsi Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 | 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 
Chandulél Nandl&l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ess 


26. 
Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
Ratansbaw Frdmji Achgria; P4rsi; 31 oe 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman) ; 37. 
Anopsi Ménecklil Desai; ; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56 __... 


or a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 

man) ; 
Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 
man). 

"yaa 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 37. 

Motilal Chhotflél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Breéhman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 335. 

Harivallabhd4s. Prénvallabhdds Pdrekh:; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 

Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... oes 


37. 
Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi; 47 - ons 


Bania); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrim§li 
Bania); 41. 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ;’5% ... ont 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thangwalla ; Hindu 
_ (Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


jari) ; 44. 


Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. 


. Janakprasad 


Passa ; ans (Kényakabjl 
Bréhman); 30. 


ore cn Minckji Minocheher-Honji, BA.; 


Nagindis Manch@ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 


Govindrao Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-} 


Brdhman) ; 46. 
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Shri Saydji Vijay% 

Sbri Shéhu see 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak ... 


‘ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
|) Al-Haq 
Prabhat 
Musifir 
Sindhi 


‘Enci@a, Mana'TH! ap 
GusaRa'TI. 


Baroda Vatell 
Hind Vijays 


-Ena@uisn, Maritui anp 
[CAN ARESE. 


Kastiétak Patw ... 


| 


Buorien, PorTucvrss 
AND CONCANIM. | 


Ala .. 
© Bombaense .. 
GusaRpATI. 


Karnitak Vaibhav... 


/ 


Poona. 
OK se 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
Do. 

Bombay... 


Do,  -«w 
| Kolhépur 
Savantvadi 
Bombay... 
Sdtdra oe. 
Bombay ... 


Poona ..., 
“Bombay... 


(Sind), 


Do. 


Do. 
Sukkur 


Dharwar... 
‘Bijépur ... 


Bombay eee 
Do. 


. <4 Sate 2 
Bie. ap? 5 

a or aoe Se: Sa 

RP Ye be ‘ Ping 
m ; 


Name, caste and age of Rditor, 


. 
; 


? 


Hyderabad 


Weekly ,.. 


Weekly ... 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly ,. 
Do. 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


re 


‘| Br&hman) ; 22. 
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Ménekl&1 Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 98, 


| Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Native Christian ; 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Bhaskar N&naji Kotak ; 


y 33. 

W&man Govind Sdpkar; 
Bradhman); 48. ' 

Rev. Mr. J. HE. Abbott... 


Hari Nérfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman); 39. | 
Do. Do. Sin 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S&vléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman) ; 35. 

oo Nfar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 37. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman) ; 32. 

Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
4l. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 

Dw4rkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


$2. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman); 39. 


‘ +2 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 78 ... 
Dahyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shrawak 


ia) ; 89. 


Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Hindu (Deshastha 


Annéji Gopél Jordpur; 
Vaishnav Bra@hman) ; 44, 


| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 


A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 


K4zi Ism4il Kazi Muhammad ; Muhammadan 
(Memon) ; 41. 
Nan&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi ; 58 


Mahfshankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Brahman) ; 35. 


Krishnardéo Mangeshréo Fadnis; 
(Saraswat Brdhman) ; 28. 


es 
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Hindu 


95 


96 


97 


is 
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| Bombay Samfchér 


Broach Mitré... 
Broach Saméchér... 
Din Mani ... 
Dny&nottejak 
Evening J4me 
Gujarat... 
Hitechchhu oe 
Indian Advertiser 
Islim Gazette «0. 
J4m-e-Jah#nooma 
Jivadaya ie 

Kaira Times ae 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathiawar Sam4char 
Khedut eee 

Loka Mitra jes 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 
Navséri Patrika .. 
Naveéri Prakésh ... 
Praja Mitré 


Praja Pokaér coe 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


Sdnj Vartam4n 


Satya Vakta 


Sind Vartaman 
Surat Akhbar 
Vande Mataram 


Pandit 
Sharman Samdach4r 


Shri Dnyénsigar Samé- 


ch ar. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé&- 
char. 


Con 1897—2 


Bombay... 


Broach coo 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Ahmedabad 

Do. a 


Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 


.| Bombay ... 


Surat es. 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Kaira... 
a ees 
Bhavnagar 
Bombay ... 
Sadra .... 


Bombay 


Navsari ... 
DO... sa 
Karachi... 


Surat... 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Do. 


Kar4chi ... 
Surat ee. 


Bombay 


Poona wo 


Bombay ... 


oh 
Weekly ... 


Published 81x 
times a month. 
Daily eee .e0 
Published thrice 


a month. 
Weekly ue. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ee 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
Do ... 


| Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly : 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Monthly 


Do. 


Monthly eee 


Weekly ... 


: 


.| Deykaran Devj: ; 


are, Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;|_ 


mlél Harin&th Thakor ; ; Hindu (Brahma| 
Kshatriya) ; 34. 
Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... eal 


Nathélél Rangildas ‘Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 


Bania) ; 27. 
Chhotélél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 | 


Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n ; Parsi; 30 
Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 26 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu(Jain);47 ... ae 


.| Hiral4l Vardham4n Shh (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


26. 

Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Ratanshiw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 oe 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Br&éhman); 37. 

Anopsi Ménecklal Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56 ___... 


‘Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


man); 44. 

Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brah- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 37. 


Motill Chhot&l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Breéhman); 465. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 

Harivall abhd4s. Prénvallabhdds Pdrekh:; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 

Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... os 


N arbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdéhman) ; 
37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi ; 47 ee nen 


Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Osval 
Bania); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. | 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlaj Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 


Bania); 41. 
Hindu (Lohdna); 41 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ;’5% ... ee 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than@walla ; Hindu 
© (Shrimali Brxhmin) ; 24. 


Govindrao Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 


jari) ; 44. 


Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 
man); 45. 


| Janakprasad 
Bréhman); 30. ? 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Ben 
Brahman) ; 45. 
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Bhagwa Jhenda ... 
Belgaum Samachar 


Brahmodayé 
Chandraként 
Chandrodayi 


Deen Mitré ... 


Dharma ... 

| Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dny4n Sagar 

{ Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 

| Hunnarottejak 
| Jagadddarsh 


Jagadhitechehhu . 


Deshakélavartaman 
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(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; 
> 


-Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 


| Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu 


ont Dastimerad; Finda 
3 oe : } 
Mahédey Khénolkar; Hindu 
(shenvi Brébman) ; 36, 


Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Gurareo Régtavendra Mamd&apur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 


Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43, , 


{ 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brihman); 24. 
Vdman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 
Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27 ms 

~_ Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. : 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

_ pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 42. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brdh- 
man); 40;and Moro Balwant Mardthe; 
Hindu a Bréhman). 

Sad4shiv ishwanath Mayadeo; 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 82. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $2. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 . 
(S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 42. | 


Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. 

Anandr#éo Baélkrishna R4ngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahmin) ; $8. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 27. 

Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 53. 

Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. . 

Shivrdm Mahddev Parainjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 47. 

Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 51. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 10. | 

Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
wat) ; 60. 


Bhikéji Gopd! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


ran); age 35, 


| 


Hindu} 
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_| Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 

Nagar SamAchar... 
NAsik Vritt os 
Nyy Sindhu... 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... we 
Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabhat... sae 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash ... on 
a 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Réshtramukh  — eee 
Satya Mitra eee 
 Satys Shodhak ... 


| Sholépur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant = es 
Te oan oe 
Vidya Vilds coe 
Wiharit a. ia 
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Vishvavritt ak 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittaser eee ea 


Vr itta Sudha aes 
Vydpéri eee vee 
Vyapér Samachar... 
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Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 
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Belgaum " 
Satara eee oes 
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Ahmednagar ... 
Nasik ... sss 
Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharpur (Sho- 

lgpur). 
Belgaum eee 
Poona ... ee 
Dhulia owe 
'y algaon (Kh@n- 

desh). 
Satara... ees 
Islampur (Satara). 
Tom (Nasik) .. 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 
M&legaon (Nasik). 
Ratnagiri ving 
Bombay ... ‘sail 


Sholépur sid 

Do. ave se 
Kar4d (Sat#ra)... 
Dhamni (Satara) . 
Kolhapur oes 
Bombay.oo sx 


Kolhapur oe 
Bombay TT) Gee 
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Satara soo 
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Poona ... aa 
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Pandharpur (Sho- 
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Weekly eee eee 
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Do. ar oo 
Published at irre- 
gular intervals. 
Weekly ... coe 

D0, se eee 
Monthly ae 
Weekly ... ins 

Do, eee eee 


eee as 


Do. eee eee 


Published thrice a 
month. 

Weekly ... ce: 
Be ewe <n 


Fortnightly... 


Weekly ... ais 
a ee 
a er 
ak ee ee 

Bi-weekly ie 

| Weekly ... ssa 

Monthly ee 
Do. coe 
Do. ove 


Weekly ... — 


Do. eee ia 


Do. ss 20 


Fortnightly ... 
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Rémkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


— 5 29. 


Gangedhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 
Brahman) ; 27. | 

Janardan’ Ndrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 

Pandurang B4abaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 
30. 


Kaéshingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 46. — 


Do. do. eee 


Vishwanath Gangéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. 
Kaéle; Hindu (Chitpawan, 


Yashvant Hari 
Bréhman) ; 28. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 32. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

V4aman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 

Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 87. 

Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman). 

Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 42. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 32. | 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 
BAlchand HirA4chand; Jain; 26 ... iat 


Shridhar Hari Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganeeh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
‘Editor :—Rdémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 


Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br4hman); 61. 

Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brxhman); 33. 

Damodar Gangadhar Marathe coe ai 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Bréhman); 22. 

Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 41. 

Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. 

(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oes 

(2) Risakviehns Raghunath 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Laxman VAaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Brehman); 38. 


Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha; Jain (Mér- | 


“wadi); 33. 


Hindu (Chitpdwan| . 


Moramkar ;|_ 


| 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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Shimsudin walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Abro); 89. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatzi) ; ; 


Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 52 
Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Urnv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur ... Weekly oe. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muhem- 
| : : madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin  ...| Bhusiwal (Khin-| Do. Mendhi ‘Mahomed Jan waled Abmedslli 
desh). Muhammadan. 


Jém-i-Jahénnuma Jalgaon (Khan- Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 
desh). : Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rozgar_... Bombay... . Munshi Muhammad oe Fanunmiya 
} Muhammadan (Suni) ; 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér Hakim. Mahomed ns Hamid ; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalv’) 


Tohfa--Deccan 3 Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed. ; Mehemsnnten 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


GuzaRa’tI aND HInpt. 


182 | Jain Bombay «>. Weekly « — Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu (J ain) ; 


a 


( MARa'rHr AND Ka'NARESE. 


183 | Chandsiin::.. Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly oo Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| pur). S Brahman) ; 34. | 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
~ Niet is printed i in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List: of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 98 
in Avanodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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Nos. 40 and 41 
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ed fortnightly. 
(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya. 
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N.B.—(a) The name of No. 78 is changed into Réjasthén and Indian Advertiser. 
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Politios and the Public Administration. 


1. “The Amir who has been with usin India for the last two weeks has 
ae : shown himself to be a genial guest, He moves 
uw ar re (9), eae’ and speaks freely, and the ruler of the mountain 


fastnesses proves to be quite free from any embarrass- 


ment on the plains and amidst strangers. He has reciprocated the kind 
attentions of the Viceroy of India with cheerfulness, and his intercourse with 
Indian Princes has been of a cordial character, If he has frankly proclaimed 
that he regards the British Government as his first ally, he has also shown a 
remarkable delicacy of feeling towards the Indian people. It was but natural 
that the ruler of Afghanistan should like to mix among the Muhammadan gentry 
at Delhi, but decidedly above the average was the graciousness with which he 
entreated his Mussalman hosts not to kill even a single cow on the occasion of 
the coming Id festival when His Majesty means to visit the ancient capital of 
the Moghuls. He came to India as a guest of the Indian people, and he wished to 
please the Hindus as well as the Muhammadans.......... Wecan assure His 
Majesty that the Hindus are not so ungrateful that graciousness like this will 


be lost upon them.” 


2, “His Majesty ~ Amir of Afghanistan — re his entrance into 

a ritish territory been making a favourable impres- 
Phyto nh Tee Pa a everywhere. His sayings and deine, at 

ete Aligarh have a genuine flavour of oriental simplicity, 
directness of expression and generosity, Our Native Princes, whatever their 
innermost thoughts and feelings may be, are tongue-tied and a good deal 
that one would like to know from them about themselves, their States and 
men and things in general lies suppressed in their bosoms. The Amir’s 
declaration that he would have been more pleased to see things in their 
normal condition than in a holiday attire is quite in keeping with the 
traditions of wise Hindu and Muhammadan kings. His protest against the 
general belief that he wasa Sunni bigot was very skilfully and effectively 


made. The consideration shown by the Amir in prohibiting cow-killing — 


during the Bakri-Id at Delhi stamps him as a ruler to be treated with genuine 
~respect, That this considerate and humane attitude is no freak of the moment 
may be realized from his simple and earnest desire to make it known that 
in Afghanistan he had given full religious liberty to all his subjects, whether 
Sunnis, Shias, Hindus or Jews.,........ It appears that some misapprehension 
prevails amongst the Amir’s subjects about the instruction imparted to 
- the students of Alighar College. He examined some of the students in the 
tenets of Islam and was satisfied that the unfavourable reports he had 
heard were unfounded. What is most gratifying to find is that just as 
the Amir is no bigot in religious matters, he is also no bigot in matters 
educational. In his address to the students of the College he gave very 
excellent advice which does credit to his head as well as heart. ‘ Never 
will we advise,’ said His Majesty, ‘that. you should abstain from Western 
learning, rather will we urge once, twice and even thrice to apply your 
minds to that learning with all the diligence and energy of which you are 
capable, but in doing so let the tenets and principles of islam be your first 
great study. Hor example, we have opened a College in Afghanistan, called 
Habibya College, and we have permitted Western knowledge to be taught 
there so that the students may be perfect Mussalmans.’ His generous dona- 
tion of Rs, 20,000 in cash anda perpetual grant of Rs. 6,000 per annum to 
Alighar College and his other donations at Lahore are worthy of the traditional 
magnanimity of oriental potentates and ought to serve as an example to 
other rulers.......... Ihe Amir has touched a genuine chord in the hearts 
of the people of India, and we have no doubt he will be welcomed with respect 
and enthusiasm throughout the rest-of his journey in British territory.”’ 
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wee ae ‘tions to ‘functions, <etc.,:are sent to His Majesty 
Pie nin h ‘the ‘Government of India, who after care- 
Mdlywonsidering each proposaleubmitiit forthe Amir’s approval, Those who 
‘Blame ‘the Mullas of Delhi:for making-such a:proposal to the Amir had better 
*pense'to consitter:why Government:did mot-object:te the | proposal when it was 
‘aibniitted'to'them. In fact:the:rumouriin question is quite unfounded. We 
"bélieve it'is an‘outoome of the underhand policy of certain ill-wishers of the 
)Muhammadan‘community who: want ‘to :prejudice the mind of the Amir by 
‘yeporting such’ falsehoods to him. The Mubammadans of Delhi should not sit 
guiet, but'try'to' wipe away the slur sought to be cast.upon their conduct. 
4. Referring to the suggestion to present an ‘address to the Amir on 
| ‘péhalf of the ‘Parsi community, the Jdm-e-Jamshedl 
_ ‘writes: —“ One can well account for the -surprise 
5 _Comments'on the:proposal gynreaged in some quarters at the suggestion, for 
vo presentian‘address to the a . mene” . 
Uemir on behalf of the.Parsi @Ven .in these days of enlightenment, ignorance 
community. Of what is “passing on in the world has not dis- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 21st appeared. There are Parsis who usually care so 
Satine od — little about Parsis and think so little of their 
| — interests that they can well express wonder at 
‘the suggestion of a Parsi address to His Majesty. 
eeveseeceeee But the Parsis.have had a good deal to do with Afghanistan in the 
past, ‘and will have much.to do with’that countty in future. Nothing could 
‘be more appropriate, therefore, than that the Parsis should approach its 
illustrious ruler with an address expressive of their gratitude for past favours 
and hopes of benefits to come.” [The Mukhbir-i-Islém supports the proposal 
to present an address to the Amir on behalf of the Parsis. It condemns 
the ‘ narrow-mindedness” of certain Parsi journals which have opposed the 
proposal and ‘remarks that the arguments advanced ‘by them are palpably 
“unsound, | | 
§ “The entire! Parsi Press, with the exception of a solitary instance, has 
Akhbir-e-Soudégar (62) expressed itself in one form or another against the 
“gond Jan., Eng. vai,” presentation of an address by:the Zoroastrian Associ- 
| ation to: His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. It 
“appears that the subject was brought forward some time ago at the instance of 
a member of the Committee of the Association, where it transpired that Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy and most .of the members of the Managing Committee 
‘were opposed to the entertainment of such a proposal, but it was, however, 
‘through an unaccountable mistake of the Seeretary of that body, placed 
 ®efore the Working Committee of the Association, whieh recommended that 
it. was advisable that such an address should be presented to the Amir. 
The subject was again brought forward before the Managing Committee on 
‘Saturday last, when all the pros.and cons were fairly discussed. About 
half a dozen members spoke ‘in favour of the resolution, which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Jeevanji Jamsetji Modi and seconded by Mr. K. R. Cama, 
whereas three. members opposed it, and a fourth was in favour of dropping 
the subject as being a delicate one and one which was scarcely within. 
‘the scope of the objects of the Association........... What is exercising 
the minds of -some of the members of the Association is that while a few 
-of them ‘have advocated the presentation of an address to the Amir on 
his arrival in Bombay next month, they have not hitherto thought of calling 
-a-general meeting of that body for passing a vote of condolence on the death of 
the late lamented Shah of Persia, and offering their felicitations to his august 
«successor, who will now be ‘responsible for the life and liberty of no less than ten 
thousand Parsis, who are residing. in the country.......... We know as a matter 
of fact that there are many members of the Association, who do not approve of 
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the proposal, and aré for vatious réasons desirous of entering their protest 


against the movement, but we are glad to be able to say that they will desist 
from adopting such a course because by their so doing they would place other 


parties, in nO way concerned with the movement, in an unénviable position.’ 
There is no need of any further protest being made in the matter, which 


Pes 


has been discussed threadbare in the Parsi press,’ 


6. “The Rajput Chiefs of Northern India sent a deputation to tho 
__ Viceroy in order to ask for a suitable practical recogni- 


‘Lord Minto’ reply to the tion of their martial qualities, The Viceroy in reply 


deputation of Rajput Chiefs. 


Mahrdtta (9), 20th Jan. asked them to remain contented with such possibili-: 


ties of recognition as are allowed by the formation 
of the Imperial Cadet Corps and appointments, through the Corps, to the 
ranks of Commissioned Officers of the Indian army. The Cadet Corps is really’ 
too small to do justice to the aspirations of even a much smaller class than 
the Rajputs. But the Corps is meant not for the Rajputs alone, but for all 
the martial races of the Indian Continent. And as things stand at present, only 
many years of weary waiting might bring a single Lieutenancy to the 
share of the large elass of scions of Rajput families. ‘These are ‘times of 
piping peace’ for the Rajput as much as for the Mahratta! The Rajput 
lance is hung up on the wall, his sword has been beaten into a ploughshare, 
and his buckler does duty as a basket. What can such a state of things 
bring but the destruction of every national virtue? Ags Colonel James Todd, 
a passionate admirer of the Rajput race, has pithily observed, ‘Never were 
the national characteristics of the Rajputs so much endangered as in the seduc- 


tive calm which followed the tempestuous agitations in which they had so long 


floated, doubtful whether the gift of British friendship or arms was fraught 
with greater evil, Is there no mind above the level of £10 monthly pay in 
all the legions of the three Presidencies in India? ’”’ 


7. The Hind Swardjya quotes an alleged prophecy of a Rajput poet 
‘tik es eke regarding the fall of King Prithwiraj of Delhi and the 
a. aa Aaa a i subsequent course of history in India to the following 
British Indian Empire and @lifect:—The power of the Mlechhas will be streng- 


the emancipation of Indians thened and Prithwiraj, being defeated in battle, will 


from opal i oak fall a prisoner in their hands. The Ghoris will then 
—' nee oe * spread their rule over India and devastate forts and 

a temples. After many vicissitudes an English sovereien 
will sit on the throne of Delhiand establish a just and benign Government, But 
when the bonds of justice become loosened, there will arise internecine quarrels 
among Englishmen. ‘The kings of Balkh and Kabul and an Indian 
sovereign will combine and bring about the downfall of the British rule. They 
will hold sway over the country for six years, Then the Sisodia Rajputs 
of Udeypore will gain ascendancy and after some further vicissitudes, 
the Rathods will finally establish a religious kingdom in India. ‘he 
paper then proceeds to comment as follows on the above prophecy :— 
The prophetic utterances of the Rajput poet have not so far been falsified, 
Consequently there is reason to believe that the predicted fail of the British 
Government will come to passat the right moment. It is not difficult to imagine 
when that moment will come. Reading between the lines of the poet it 
clearly appears that the time is not distant when the British Government will 
be finally overthrown, and the Indians be extricated from the bonds of thraldom. 
As hinted by the poet, laxity has already begun to prevail in the administration 
of justice in India. Besides,as augured by the poet, the Amir of Afghan- 
istan has come out on a visit to India and is deeply engaged in studyine her 
military situation, He is also doing everything in his power to win the bearts 
of the Hindus, as can be seen from his injunctions to the Muhamimadans of 
Delhi not to sacrifice cows on the Bakri-Id day. The inference to he 
drawn from all this is self-evident. The time is not distant when the 


poet’s prophecy will be fultilled and India be liberated from the trammels of 


slavery. 
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sg0e.,. upon; the Indianethat: the latter should: 
gratefel to their; rulers for: these, The 
Soetoléegéet: has: diseussed: this: question in its: 
‘Why should Indians be grateful to their British rulers ? 
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should expect’ gratitude from the: Indians: for being: made. slaves?. India: is, 
reférred: to by foreigners as: a: country. of: slaves.. A: manifesto recently. 
published in China. warns. the Chinese against the perils of internal disunion. 
and threatens: them with the lot of servitude which has overtaken India. 
Whatever: Englishmen. have done in India, they: have donein their own: 
interest and the Indians have no. reason to feel: grateful to them, : 


9.  Whilé the Congress was discussing how the hand§ of the Government 
) might be forced, the Muhammadans at Dacca 
‘Formation of an All-India resolved upon a plan of preventing the Government: 
i. a t (8), for from yielding too readily to the demands of the leaders 
Jane. “* “of a movement mostly patronised by Hindus. If the 
: question of boycott was brought into prominence by the 
anti-partition agitation, the formation of a Muhammadan League for all india 
was primarily actuated by the apprehensions of the pro-partitionists lest the 
Hindu agitation should lead to any injury to the interests of the Muhammadans 
in the new province. The Nawab of Dacca is determined to see that the 
separate existence of the province, where he is now the leading Native personage, 
shall not be effaced.......... One of the avowed objects of the League is to 
defend the Government against unjust’ and harmful aspersions and attacks, 
recognised as such by the Muhammadan community. It will not. declare 
open hostility either to the Congress or to any other body, but the support. 
which it will'lend to the Government in the name of one-fiftea of the population 
of India will undoubtedly weaken the Congvess case against the Government: 
whenever Muhammadans do not sympathise with it. The claim. of the 
Congress to speak on behalf of the whole nation is heavily discounted by the 
formation of this new League. It is, therefore, one of the most important 
ate events which India has witnessed during the close of last year.” 


10. ‘The last week of December is known to a large section of the 
Hh educated community in this country as the ‘ national 
ah Pr a ofthe Caleutta week.’ Itisthe part of the year in which about 
i: Bast and West (3),forJan, alfa dozen Conferences are held in some leading 
| city, and various means of national regeneration and 
progress are discussed. The oldest and most influential of these is the political 
Congress. It was presided over at Calcutta by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, 
who was brought down from England specially for the purpose of composing 
the differences that had arisen among the labourers in the political vineyard. 
The question on which they are divided has to be considered without reference 
to personalities.......... The question of questions for a considerable time 
past has been: ‘ What is the remedy, if any, if a popular agitation, such as was 
ia set up against the Partition of Bengal, produces no effect on the policy of 
laa the Government in a country where the-people have no voice in thé manage- 
ie ment of their affairs?’ ‘The answer given.to this question by one party in the. 
Congress is that.we must continue to repose faith in the ultimate reasonable- 
ness and sense of justice of the British nation, and the agitation must be 
prolonged and persevered in uutil the-people have their own way. Mr. Navroji 
belongs to this sehool, and most of his friends in England are also convinced 
of the expediency of. agitation strictly on constitutional lines, ‘ All things 
come to those that wait,’ is their motto. The ‘impatient section,’ as it has.been, 


153 
- gallediin the:Gongress; on the: other:‘hand,. tine thtia; policy: as politionl 
‘mendicaney,”’ unwoethy- of; any: self-respecting. nation;. ‘They. argues thas 


nothing is given for the mere asking, unless behind the supplication there: ig: 3 
reserve of force and determination which is ready to be called into «play beyond 
a certain stage in constitutional agitation. ‘This stage must’ necessarily be 
determined by the circumstances of each case, and it will no doubt depend largely 
upon the temper of the agitators, In Bengal the boycott of foreign goods.was 
decided upon as the most efficient lever by which pressure could be put-u 
the British public, Such retaliation and injury to the interests of those from 
whom favour or justice is sought cannot’ but cause irritation and resentment; 
while- the success of the plan is problematical. That, at any rate, was the 
opinion of one party. Angry discussions are said to have taken place in the 
Subjects Committee, with the result that the Congress had to pass a resolution 
approving of the boycott in Bengal as a political measure, because the people 
have no other means of conveying an idea of the intensity of their feeling 
when they dislike any act on the part of the Government........... Tlie Congress 
has justified the boycott in Bengal. The circumstances which would justify a 
similar crusade against foreign goods elsewhere may not arise for a long time 
tocome. Yet so far as the question of supplementing strictly constitutional 
agitation, otherwise called meudicancy, by measures of a different kind is 
concerned, the answer given by the Congress is clear and unmistakable.” 


11. We have in past issues given a brief account of the proceedings of 

of (180), 29nd the last Congress and wish to turn to-day to the 
een conflicting interpretations put by different persons on 
certain resolutions passed by that body. It is claimed by some that the 
moderates carried the day in the Congress, while others confidently de- 
clare -that the victory rests with the extremist party. We do not want 
to consider the question from the point of view of any particular party or 
individual, but solely from the point of view of the Congress as a body. When 
people gather together for purposes of political discussion, it is inevitable that 
there should be a clash of conflicting opinions, and political progress is achieved 
only when the opinions of all are considered together and'a suitable compromise 
is arrived at. The leaders of the moderate party did their best to gather their 
followers at the Congress this year, but they underestimated the strength of 


the new party. If they had realised the fact of the decadence of their influence 


in the Congress, they would not have felt the defeat of their party as a personal 
mortification. The Congress is not an institution of a particular set of indi- 
viduals. It is an independent public body whose natural growth must not be 
artificially arrested. We are glad that the truth of this principle was fully 
established at the last Congress, ‘The practical unanimity with which the 
different resolutions were’ carried :produced a wholesome effect on our 
Anglo-Indian critics. We have hopes that the new party will havea larger 
number of adherents next year, and that the next Congress will be able to 
show further progress along desirable lines, But for this it is.necessary that 
the followers of the new party should try vigorously to spread and popularise 
its principles far and wide in their respective provinces, As regards the 
principal demand made by the Jast Congress, some people are of opivion that 
it is not a new demand at all but an old one. We beg to point out to these 
men, however, that the demand for self-government was in no previous Congress 
given that leading place in the agenda, which was assigned to it at Caleutta, 
Instead of praying for political concessions pieceméal, the Caleutta Congress put 
in the forefront the demand for self-governmert, As to what self-government 
actually means is with some a matter of uncertainty. But we need not:foe 
the present attach to the expression a wider meaning than is.included in the 
Colonial type of Government, Some_ people are even disposed to think that 
Mr, Dadabhai should not at this stage have openly. put forward the demand, 
But he was uot prepared, forthe sake. of his critics, to turn his. back upon 
principles which he has held all his life. ‘Bhe-second: point of discussion is. as. 
to how far boycott is approved by the Congress, Here, too, it was pro 

originally to include a reference to. other: provinces than Bengal, but. it was 
omitted at: the last moment by way of a compromise. We are sorry:other 


provinces are not prepared to sympathise with Bengal: beyond expressing their, 
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eh ane d a ti on. the: suis and proceedings of the last 
+e ae ‘National Congress, a London paper repeats the old, 
on the. Times’ old aphorism Rory ‘India was acquired by the sword 
and must ultimately be held by the sword, This 
jis in a certain sense true, but it is a misleading 
truth, and it is a truth which may well be left 
uns poken,.... - British rulers were not unanimously 
: invited by the MUR of any poe of India to govern them. In that sense 
it is true that India was acquired by the'sword, though certain acquisitions 
of territory might have been made without striking a blow and without 
shedding a drop of blood, That India was not conquered by the British at 
all is an epigram, rather than a truth, But at the same time, when it is 
remembered that the country was conquered largely with the help of the 
natives themselves, the statement which has now been repeated becomes. 
offensive and unjust, beeause it ignores the help and the co-operation, and 
recalls only the opposition and the triumph.......... While historically it is 
‘ misleading to speak of India as having been acquired by the sword, it ts both 
: unjust and unwise to be constantly brandishing the sword at ‘our ‘heads and 
| a to ask us to crouch beneath that mighty symbol of power. Indian society 
i abounded in unruly elements when the country passed from the hands of 
the earlier rulers into. those of the British. Those elements have now been 
gradually disappearing, and the necessity for a recourse to the sword is daily 
becoming less and less apparent........... Popular ambitions are generally 
in the direction of industrialism, rather than of militarism. They may be 
otherwise when foreign designs have to be resisted, but when once India 
has been taught to realise the value of being a member of a large and 
powerful Empire, it will no longer be necessary to appeal to the. logic of 
the sword. Such unnecessary appeals suggest mischievous thoughts where 
there may be none .and interrupt the growth of that sentiment of common 
interest and sympathetic feeling on which Empires must be built.......... 
Indian history has afforded few, if any, reasons in the past, even in times 
of the most critical danger, as in 1857, to ignore those other foundations, 
besides steel and powder-bags, on which. the British Government rests. 
Contemporary history ought to give still fewer reasons for doubts and 
suspicions. It is, therefore, to say the least, imprudent to lump all the 
people of India together and to dangle the sword before their vision.” 
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um * We were under the impression that sword-worship in politics - 
) died. -But we find we were mistaken.......... Fond 
Mahrdita (9), 20th Jan. beliefs in this world are often destined to be destroyed 
by strange revelations. The declaration by the Lon- 
don Times that India was won by the sword and must be kept by 
the sword must have proved such a revelation to many. Lut fortunately the 
facts of the situation in India are that India was not won by the sword and 
can never be kept by the sword. The Pioneer, defending the London 
Times, says that even Lord Ilgin as Viceroy had said the same thing before 
and that the statement need not have called forth any protest from the 
exponents of Indian opinion. But even a Viceroy of India may often prove 
an egregious ignoramus in point of historical knowledge or perception 
of historical truths. ‘The sword theory has long since been exploded, and it can 
now serve no,other purpose than that of tickling the vanity of thoughtless 
and blustering Imperialisis. Ina matter like this the testimony of historians 
or historical critics of established reputation alone ought to be regarded as 
decisive. And we know of at least one such critic who has proclaimed that 
India was never won by the sword and cannot be kept by the sword. This 
oN critic is no less a person than Professor J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
ket ~ Modern History in the Cambridge University....... In his ‘ Expansion of Eng: 
4. ~~... Wand’ he-has a separate chapter on'this subject. ‘Therein he says as follows :— 
ae |  *dndia was conquered by England at a time when the latter could not conquer 
epee even three millions in a The contrast is not to be explained by the coms 


> ; by 
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~placent supposition that Englishmen were: only “terrible. fellows.,.<+«5+s-' - These 
must, be something wrong in the conception, which is current, that a number of 
soldiers went over from England to India and there by sheer superiority in valour 
and intelligence conquered the whole country,.......... If once it ‘is admitted 
that the sepoys always outnumbered the English and that they kept pace 
with -the English efficiency as soldiers, the whole theory which attributes our 
successes to an immeasurable natural superiority in valour falls to the 
ground.’......... ‘Will India be kept by the sword?’ Let Prof. Seeley 
again answer. In his lecture No. IV on the subject ‘ How we govern India,’ 
he says:—‘ Who does not know the extreme difficulty of repressing the 
disaffection of a conquered people?......... Jf there could arise in India 
a nationality movement simsiar to that which we witnessed in Italy, the English 
Power could nat even make the resistance that was made in Italy by Austria, 
but must succumb at once. For what means can England have, which is not 


even a Military State, of resisting the rebellion of two hundred and fifty millions | 


of subjects?......... We could subdue the Mutiny of 1857, formidable as it was, 
because it spread through only a part of the army, because the people did not 
actively sympathise with it, and because it was possible to find Native Indian 
races who Would fight on our side. But the momenta mutiny is but threatened 
which shali be no mere mutiny but the expression of a universal feeling of 
nationality, at that moment all hope is at an end, as all desire ought to be at an 
end, of preserving our empire. For we are not really conquerors of India and 


we cannot rule her as conquerors.’ ” 


14. The moderates among us, putting faith in the innate sense of 
justice and fair-play and the pledges made to us 

Karndtak Vatbhav (5&), by our rulers in the past, tell us to tread the path of 
oe Jan.; Avyavarta (104), constitutional agitation alone. We can show the 
th Jan. ; Bhala (107), 21st ‘4 . 3 
aig utter futility of the grounds on which the mode- 
rates give us the above advice, We may tell them 

that the British have not come to India out of philanthropic or benevolent 
motives. It is the lust of gold that has attracted them to our land. <A Parsi 
writer, who is closely acquainted with the ways of the British, says: ‘The only 
god the British worship is Mammon.” If goldisto be found in human blood, 
they would successfully attempt to extract it from that source. It is idle to 
expect such greedy people to give up possession of a vaiuable country 


like India from which they annually derive a profit of several crores, As. 


regards the pledges made by the British in the past, it is enough to point. 
out that British statesmen, including the present Prime Minister of England 
and the Secretary of State for India, are generaily past masters in the 
art of dissimulation. As far as possible, they try to conceal their real feelings 
under a cover of sweet words. It is only when they lose their temper or 
happen to be in a bragging mood that we get a glimpse into their inner 
thoughts. Hroude, the well-known British historian, once declared: ‘Our 
Indian Empire was won by the sword and by the sword it must be held.”” The 
London Yémes has recently reiterated the same statement while commenting on 
Mr. Dadabhai’s presidential speech at the last Congress. We do not know 
whether the British sword is as powerful as it is declared to be, but the 
statement at any rate reveals to us the secret sentiments of our rulers. The 
Times of India also recently observed: ‘The Hnglish are in India and they 
propose to remain here!’’ What isthe use of presenting petitions to people 
who openly declare that they will never heed them? [The Arydvarta writes 
in asimilar strain and exhorts the Indians to become united. The Bhdcla also 
makes similar comments and dilates on the efficacy of boycott as a weapon of 
political agitation. It points out that the Bengalis have made a successful 
use thereof and that the people of other parts of the country should continue 
to agitate on similar lines until they are able to achieve self-government, 
They should neither falter nor cry halt, writes the paper, until they reach 
the temple of the goddess of independence. | | 


15. The year 1906, which has just closed, was from the British point 
| ne of view a year of national prosperity. ‘he Prince of 
> BE OSE SH dan. Wales made a Royal tour through the land, trade 
-was on the increase and the country was free from famine. But the only dark 
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bis the pence of a starving ‘and 7 tion. ‘How long such men 
_Swilfrertiain quiet is probleniatieal. ‘he teeth and nails of starving wretches, 
“lea shierpened by hetiger, constitute formidable weapons.. Though fhe 
- Eudians niay ‘be deprived of artificial weapons, no one can rob them of these 
od-given Weapons. Tt isa great pity that Englishmen should be hastening in 
“fri@ia the siivent of the time when these natural weapons may be brought 
dnto ‘use. ‘The Congress is trying to avert this contingency by requesting Gov- 
é@miment to make s uitable concessions to the Indians and to redeem past pledges, 
‘But ‘sore Englishmen. are telling us with brutal frankness that England 
congttered India by the sword and will grant us no political rights as lony as she 
ontinues to wield that sword inher hands, As for the past pledges, it is ex- 
Soa. that they are utterly hollow and were never intended to be acted upon. 
We must be really thankful to the London 7tmes for its blunt outspokenness 
4m this matter. 
16. The outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857 was due to a religious cause, 
The Hindu and Muhammadan soldiers were enraged 
at the rumour of an attempt to destroy their faith 
| by means of greased cartridges. The mutiny of half 
‘a dozen battalions so seriously disturbed the peace of the country that it was 
‘well-nigh feared at the time that the British flag would cease to float on Indian 
‘goil.: The Native Chiefs, however, were greatly ‘instrumental in quelling the 
“tevolt while the British soldiers were not of much avail. Why should British 
| ‘politicians of the present day be then so very proud of the episode of the Mutiny ? 
At present a genera! political awakening is visible throughout the country and 
the demand for political independence is universally put forward. ‘his is not 
‘a mutiny of 10 or 12 regiments but a general revoit of the entire population. If 
thirty crores of India’s children rise to demand political independence, what 
‘Native Chief will dare come forward and ebstruct their path? British statesmen 
should bear this factin mind. ‘India, has been won by the sword and is held 
by the sword.”’ ‘lhe theory embodied in ftese words has once for all been 
exploded. Ifthe rulers wish to keep the ruled under complete control, they 
should have recourse to different remedies altogether. Hardly had Mr. Dada- 
bhai counselled us from the presidential chair of the Congress to have faith in 
‘British justice and to continue to follow the mendicant policy when the British 
sword was .brandished in our face by the Times. Now, it is useless to submit 
petitions to our rulers. We should adopt a remedy altogether, The proper 
‘remedy for an infatuated brain is branding. The British must also be brought 
to reason by the adoption of a policy of self-reliance. We must profit by the 
example of the Irish in this respect. What measures are they adopting for 
their political regeneration ? Are there any Irish Dadabhais eager to obtain an 
interview with Mr. Morley? [The Vihdri makes somewhat similar comments, } 
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- Arydvarta (104), 19th Jan,; 
Vih@'re (161), 21st Jan. 
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17. The advocates of a policy of mendicancy iu politics are of opinion that 
India can secure self-government only by means of 

Exhortation to the Indians petitions, and in support of this view they cite the 

to resort to boycott and example of the British Colonies, We admit that the 
i 3 adopt a policy o pass), ~dglish have extended the boon of autonomy to these 
A Tosistance V0 gain Meir Po Colonies, but it is futile to hope that they will confer 
Arunodaya (103), 20th Jan. the same boon upon India without any exertion or self- 

| sacrifice on our part. ‘he relations subsisting between 
England and her Colonies are quite different from those between England 
amd India. We are not bound to the English by the ties of race and 
religion as the Coloniss. Moreover, as far as England’s foreign trade is 
concerned, India is far more important to her than the Colonies and it cannot, 
‘therefore, be to‘her interest to bestow on: us the boon of self-government. Some 
optimists among Us say that we should be allowed to carry on the civil adminis- 
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‘tration of the country while the English should be entrusted only with the 
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‘ ‘military. administration and asked to'defend the country from foreign aggression. 
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“Bat the English: av: hob! euehi!:sittiptetonaias to gratify thesé wild antl 
‘extravagant aspirations. Pheir attitude towards thé Congress: movement has of 
‘Inte years become increasingly hostile: ‘The moment the Congress: pat forward 
‘the demand for self-government, the London Times brandished the British: sword 
Th our face and told us that England would ultimately hold India by that 
‘weapon. How can we reasonably expect self-government. from those who are 
in the habit of resorting to’ the vile trick of a the people by the ears and 
‘benefiting by theirinternal quarrels? It is net possible that those who are wont 
to deceive others will ever think of restoring what they have once taken away. 
Though the English may be-unwilling to grant our demand, it does not. follow 
that we can never secure self-government. They have met our demand for it 
by pointing tothesword. But the latter is bound to become bluntin course of 
time and eventually utterly useless. If we desire independence, we.should be 
ready to be massacred by the sword of our rulers so that itmay thereby be 
rendered blunt and rusty. If we desire to capture the fort of the goddess 
of independence, some of usshould make a,pile of their bodies by standing 
upon which their countrymen may be able to scale the walls of that fortress. 
We need no weapons to attain our object, nor is it necessary for us to preach 
armed revolt against our rulers, If any weapon can blunt the British sword, 
that weapon is boycott and the policy of passive resistance. The Indians should 
make up their minds not to help the English in any way and, if need be, stop 
the payment of taxes. In forming such a resolution, they will merely be 
following the example of the English themselves, who have thereby succeeded 
in the past in achieving their politica! ends. 


18. Some silly people among us seem to be carried away by the idea that 


the British connection with India is providential. 


Indians should boycott not We assure them that no other alien yoke could have 
ah ngs — Fase all een more ruinous to India. It is a matter for regret 
oem ntments, that while writers like Macaulay have denounced East 
" Vihaért (161), 21st Jan. § India Company’s rule as “the Government of evil 

genii”’, Indians should every year ,pray to God for 
the perpetuation of the British domination over them. It we wish to free 
ourselves from British tyranny, we sbould follow the advice given by Count 
‘Tolstoy to the Russians, vjz., not to serve Government in any capacity, 
nor to enlist in their army nor accept seats on Municipal and Local Boards, 
‘Not only should English articles be boycotted, but all Government posts 
should also -be tabooed because service under such satanic people as the 
British is tantamount to abetting them in their plundering operations and 
to enable them to tighten the noose of dependence round the necks of their 
victims. The Irish who are tired of English oppression are proud of becoming 
martyrs in the cause of their country’s emancipation, They think that 
constitutional agitation is a mere mockery and thatthe demand of Home 
Rule from the English is like the request made toa highwayman to restore 
to his victim the watch he has deprived him of. The Irish are a resolute 
people, whereas our leaders are weak and tremble at the idea of passing the 
boycott resolution in the Congress! What wonder then that we should be 
trampled down by our rulers ¢ 


19. The 16th of October 1905—the day on which the partition of Bengal 
game into force and on which the Bengalis started 

Boycott is the only means the boycott agitation by way of a protest against 
of India’s political regenera- that measure—deserves to be looked upon as an 
co (107), ist Jan,; @poch-making day in the history of India. That day 
Pratod (150), 20th Jan. | + Witnessed the rise, on the political horizon of India, 
of the sun of her future prosperity, ‘he agitation 

that was set on foot on that day will no doubt make India se!f-support- 
ing and bring about her emancipation, notwithstanding the wicked’ desire 
of her hypocritical rulers to perpetuate her slavery. Indians have now 
realized how futile’ it is to depend for their regeneration upon their 
unsympathetic rulers, and this awakening of India has struck terror 
into’ the hearts of Englishmen, who are ready to throw a few crumbs 
‘of paltry: political rights to us with a view @o divert our energies from 
the potent boyoott agitation. Englishmen should, however, bear in mini 
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1% sdés Indians ‘from’ ‘the’ :mové- 
rhave started : : 4 | their.:independence: British 
vehemen ily declare that Aten samo self-government to India 
ved. The boycott is. the only weapon that will achieve the 
alvation of: India. "The Bengalis have realized the potency of the movement 

d are genta ‘pursuing it and it is but meet that their Maratha com- 
‘ipatriots should join hands with them with one mind and co-operate with them 
owith a view te: obtain —a for India. [The Pratod makes similar 


remarks, ee 


_ 20. ‘Those who wish to take part in the swadeshi movement must baie in 
a ee | mind that their path is not strewn with roses. Before 
a. | ata on a swadeshi joining the movement they should be ready to brave 
i emelh. in Chandpur the dangers and difficulties, which are likely to confront 
‘Bhéla (107), 2ist Jan, ‘them. ‘The other day thirty-three citizens of Chénd- 
pur in Bengal were arrested by a Native Magistrate 
and are now ‘awaiting their trial on the charge of being members of an 
‘unlawful assembly under section 143 of the Indian Penal Code. Their offence 
was that they preached to their countrymen the desirability of boycotting 
foreign articles so as to puta stop to the drain of India’s wealth to foreign 
countries. This is the first time we learn that it is an offence to exhort one’s 
countrymen to use only indigenous goods, No Magistrate arrests or imprisons a 
foreigner who under the pretext of trade plunders the people in broad day-light. 
On the contrary, any one, who comes forward to prevent such a person from his 
criminal act, is arrested and confined in a lock-up. In preaching a boycott of 
__ foreign goods the aforesaid inhabitants of Chandpur were not guilty of any 
offence at all. Still they were arrested and kept in custody for a long time 
without food. Such incidents, however, should not deter true patriots from 
serving their country. Nay, they should be prepared to endure all sufferings 
ae and even incarceration as the reward for their labours in the swadeshi cause. 
\ ae We are deeply grieved to learn that the Magistrate and the Police officer in the 
ah Chandpur case are both natives of India. They have by their conduct falsified 
| aia the saying thai blood is thicker than water. It is not impossible for one, while 
‘la in Government service, to do a great deal uf good to his countrymen and 
| we are not wrong in expecting native officials to lend usa helping hand. 
Indians in Government service should sympathise with their countrymen just 
as Europeans do with their compatriots. At least they must not try to put 
| them down through the selfish desire of furthering their own interests. 
Hf. | 21. ‘“ We congratulate Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale upon the success which 
ee has so far attained his earnest labours as a preacher of 
‘ae Progress of the Patsa Fund the Paisa Fund. The movementisa typical one and is 
| Take movement. 
Hl Mahratta (9), 20th Jan, | inspired by a spirit of self-reliance and self-help....... 
he Mr. Kale has been working as a volunteer preacher 
a of the Fund for the last five years and may now be said to have completely 
ae divested the public mind of the prejudices against it by tie power of his 
ly singular perseverance and fixity of purpose. His “efforts have succeeded in the 
: 


collection: of about 7,000 rupees by contributions which may be called contemp- 
tible trifles in themselves! But the value of his work lies in the hold w hich 
Hee the idea of the Patsa Fund has now taken on the Marathi-speaking public 
{ae in the Bombay Presidency. This idea is charmingly simple, véz., the spon- 
He. taneous collection by voluatary cash payment by every population-unit of at 
least one pice per head of population as a contribution towards a patriotic 
fund intended to promote the industrial regeneration of India. But the practical 
working of the idea is precisely as difficult as the idea itself is simple. The 
history of the Fund will, therefore, be the history of the power of organisation 
among our people. And for this reason we wish hearty success to the 
movement,” 


uQ, * We are glad to notice that the question cf central Banks to provide 

cabeeaa capital for our impecunious and indebted agricultu- 

| ae Alleged feilare of the ex- rists in the different provinces of the Indian Empire 

ae ciment of Uo-cperative i, being intelligently discussed at the present juncture. 
yo ar it Societies in India. ian 

‘Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 20th Thy in itself is progress compared to the non possumus 

Jang Eng: cols. attitude, which prevailed at the seat of the Imperial 


Government until the force of public opinion drove 


‘as the Co-operative Credit. Sooiaties Act..,..-:..,,... Co-o 


by ‘themselves ‘can never create capital. But it is eapital.in hard cask 
which the needy and indebted rayat sadly wants, and that, too, when le 
sorely requires it. ‘This capital, however, is nowhere. It is ridiculous on the 
face of it that a number of people merely co-opcrating together, but having 
no means, could conjure capital.. Yet this is the. impractical and the 
impossible - which ‘is aimed at by the Co-operative Credit Societies which 
the Imperial Legislature has brought into existenoe...,...... Those entrusted 
with the establishment of these precious Societies strove most assiduously to 
make them a moderate success, but they could not. ‘Indeed at the vety best 
their attempts simply resulted in the creation of organisations of .a sort where 
a few hundred or thousand rupees were scraped together to be doled out toa 
limited number of villagers. At first the officials, as is customary with them, 
gave optimistic reports of these organisations, but people mare now seen through 
them. They only offer stones when bread is wanted......,... Our opinion is 
that these Societies are perfectly useless, and the sooner. they are knocked 
on the head, the better, Even so competent and experienced an official as Mr, 
K. C. Dey, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, was constrained to remark in the paper read by him before the 
recent Industrial Conference at Calcutta that the chief difficulty in the way of 
these societies was capital. ..ecsesee ‘There can be no salvation for the indebted 
Indian agriculturist save in agricultural Banks established on the principle 
of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt. Say what you will, do what you will, its 
principles alone are fully applicable to the condition of the Indian peasant,....., 
Considering the vast multitude of agriculturists who have to be relieved in 
India, say 50 per cent. at least out of the 80 who form the bulk of the 
population, it is simply an illusion to hope that the Government could finance 
hese Banks, though the Government, if it wished, could give its moral 
support in one way or another to the concerns ‘just as the Government of 
Egypt has done, as for example, by collecting instalments of loans advanced 
to the fellaheen, whenever the State tax-atherers go round the villages 
to collect the State dues......... Let the Indian Government promise to collect 
the instalments of loans, along with its own State dues, and everything will go 
on smoothly, so much so that within a few short years we would see what a 
change for the better takes place in the condition of our impecunious and 
indebted rayats. Mr. Dey himself is row slowly coming round to the opinion 
that the scattered Co-operative Credit Societies should be financed by a centrai 
Bank in each province........ When the experiment has proved lucrative, people 
wil! flock to such central Banks in thousands for advances. But when that 
happy situation is witnessed, the Co-operative Credit Societies will inevitably 
disappear from tbe land anid make room for strong and sound agricultural Banks 
with a.large capital. The Agricultural Bank of Egypt has a capital of two 
million sterling, besides a debenture capital of three millions. And still the 
cry is for more “advances, though the area of Egypt is only one-seventh that of 
India. We leave the. reader to contemplate what capital India would require. 
In our opinion nothing short of 50 millions would be necessary, of course, not 
at oace, but by slow “degrees. But where is that patriotic enterprise which 
will take by the horn this bull of indebtedness and impecuniosity of the Indian 
agriculturists and accomplish what would be considered the greatest, the most 
successful and the most prosperous agricultural evolution of the present century 
in a India : * 


23. “As might have been expected the Purandhar case resulted in the 

conviction of nine people, including one woman, for 
Purandhar (Poona) assault assaulting Lieutenants Ramsay and White whea they 
—Habreee (9) 20th Jan. were out for shikar near Purandhar Fort. ‘The sen 
_ tences range from sixteen to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Appeals having been made against the District Magistrate’s 
judgment, we cannot criticise. it at this stave, but we may say that the 
sentences err on the side of severity, With the present prestige of the English 
helmet and the white skin, it ought to have. been presumed that the. villagers 
im question could not haye Jad “hands: on the Sahibs except .in self- -defenog, 
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weit: | ‘not provided’ thems sli wih anv laborpreten 
ngaged' in ‘8 place: mil wm pot lly inhabited: “The 
ret giver by-a woman, andit isevident that the anger of the men, 
out hearing her cries, must’ have been roused by'’some misunder 
ly it must be very: hard upon the villagers to be 

tthe were: wiekedian® aggreesive:assailants:. Itis, we think, 

| at once released the Sahibs as soon as 


he The Henne Mr. I Tuto yee s judg nent in re ce of Poma 
ongra and others vs. William Gillespie should 
< Goumenteo aeay anstice prove an epoch-making decision in the history of 
of dam.dupat, money-lending in Bombay, lt has been a decision 
Jaémee-Jamehed. (29), 2iet which would be approved of by all save the Marwaris 
Jen., Eng. cols.; Indian Spec- and selfish money-lenders. In the very able and 
repyen vem at judgment delivered by him Mr. Justice Davar 
be said to have vindicated British law from the reproach of being 

the willing tormentor of those who have the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of greedy money-lenders and to become a prey to their rapacity.” [The 


Indian Spectator writes:—“If the crusade against usurious Savkars, which 


the Government carried on in Lord Curzon’s time, has been forgotten, Mr. 


Justice Davar has awakened.a memory of it in the money-lending circles. of 
Bombay by one of his recent judgments which is quoted in the papers.......... 

ere ig something palpably unjust in demanding interest at the rate of 60 or 
75 per cent. per annum....... Interference in such cases for tne protection of 
the mentally or the physically weak is necessary and humane. The limits of 

ch interference must vary with the prevailing state of the public conscience, 
Tee seems that. while the ‘ reasonable rate’ of interest has varied according to 
circumstances from 6 to 12.per cent. in Bengal, and 20 per cent, in the United 
Provinces, the Bombay Courts have passed “decrees providing tor interest at 
24 per cent. per annum, and Mr. Justice Davar allowed thisrate, It seems also 
that an impression prevails in the minds of Bombay money-lenders that it is 
only the Seek of Small Causes that makes a decree-amount payable in 
instalments, while the High Court, accustomed to adjudicate on larger transac- 
tions, would not care to think of such little matters as payment by “instalments. 
Mr. Justice Davar has reminded the Savkars that the High Court is not too 
high to provide for such small mercies,” } 


25. Mr. Justice Davar has displayed rare courage in disallowing exorbitant 
iced liceaiialia al rates of interest to creditors on sums lent ‘by them to 
Pony on, ean ace neta (°9), needy borrowers. His judgment in the case of Poma 

Dongra and others vs. William Gillespie will no doubt 
be received with satisfaction by the public, because it aims at giving protection 
to debtors by introducing a departure in the practical administration of the law 
relating to debts. Mr. Justice Davar has laid down a broad principle that the 
Court should not allow exorbitant rates of interest, unless the creditor proves to its 
satisfaction that he has not taken any undue advantage of the needy or impro- 
vident condition of the borrower. It is, however, doubtful whether Mr. Davar’s 
decision, if appealed against, would be upheld by the Appellate Court. 
We, therefore, hope that this will be made a test case and an appeal preferred 
against Mr. Davar’s judgment with a view to obtain an authoritative 
declaration of the High Court's opinion on the point at issue. Mr. Davar’s 
main contention is that the recent amendment of the Indian Contract Act 
has invested Courts with discretionary powers “to interfere and relieve a 
defendant against what may appear to the Court unconscionable transactions,” 
Nothing can be urged against such a salutary principle, but it is doubtful 
whether it will be always strictly adhered to by Courts, Besides, if the 
principle obtains judicial recognition, it will seriously affect the relations between 


debtors and creditors. It is true that creditors sometimes exact unconscionably 


rates of interest from improvident borrowers, But at the same time it 
should not be forgotten that they often render valuable serviee to the poorer 
elasses by advancing money to them in hard cash when it is most urgently 
required, Under these ciroumstances. if the Court decides that, instead of t 


the. terms.of.the agreement. hetween.the parties, its. judgment, 


atrictly bound by 
Mould be guided iseretionsry powers vested: in. it ul : 
neeessary to. prescribe: definite: limits within which such powers. should be 
exercised. In the case above referrel to Mr. Justice Davar has. allowed 
interest at.the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. ‘This also might be regarded 
asan. exorbitant rate and the money-lenders would be placed: in an awkward 
predicament if other Judges of the High Court refused to be guided by, 
the precedent furnished by this case, In mercantile suits the High Court 
allows only 6 to Y per cent. interest, and there is no guarantee that other 
audges would not inthe exercise of their discretion refuse to allow a. higher 
rate. This is an important question and, in the absence of any authoritative 
pronouncement thereon, creditors will hardly be able to judge of their exact 
position in monetary transactions. The next question is—under what circum- 
stances would the Court be justified in exercising its discretion ? Borrowers 
always depend, in a more or less degree, upon the mercy of their creditors. 
If the terms of the agreement are not strictly adhered to, it would not be 
difficult for any astute lawyer to prove that the plaintiff had taken undue 
advantage of the defendant’s position, In the case under consideration, how- 
ever, we are not quite satisfied that the plaintiff had taken such an undue 
advantage, The defendant is not an illiterate person, but a responsible officer 
in the Postal Department and he must be presumed to have been fully aware 
of the consequences of the step he took with his eyes open. The plaintiff 
knew that the defendant’s credit with his former“savkars had been exhausted 
and that it was unsafe to advance money to him on his personal security. In 
the circumstances it is difficult to arrive at a correct conclusion as to whether 
the plaintiff charged a high rate of interest merely with a view to cover the 
risk he incurred of losing his money or whether he attempted to take undue 
advantage of the defendant’s position. Under these circumstances. it is necos- 
sary that the case should be taken to the Appellate Court and a final 
decision obtained from it on the vital points discussed above. We should like 
before concluding to advert to one other matter which, though extraneous to 
the question at issue, should not be lost sight of by the authorities concerned. 
Mr. William Gillespie, defendant in the above suit, is the manager of the 
Money-Order Department of the Bombay Post Office. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the Post Master General to see if, in view of his indebted condition, 
Mr. Gillespie could safely be allowed to be in charge of that Department. 


Though he is not yet heavily in debt, yet one of the plaintiffs has deposed to the. 


Court that he threatened to turn insolvent as he was unable to pay his liabilities, 
It is further alleged that he owes a large amount to another creditor who 
has no confidence in him. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the authorities of 


the Postal Department to consider whether he should in the public interests. 


be allowed to continue in his present appointment. 


26. The Mahratta continuing its article on “ A Magistrate’s Misdoings” 


(vide paragraph 25 of Weekly Keport No. 3) writes :— 

Alleged misdoings of Mr. ‘ We propose to deal to-day with the seven cases 
— ~— against the unfortunate Govind Gopal Kulkarni 
‘aloha (ileus. ‘of Mudalsi, taluka Gokék............. In order to 
Mahraita (9), 20th Jan. understand how these seven cases- cropped up, 
ee | it is perhaps necessary to remind our readers that 
Govind Gopal had applied for transfer of the complaint of Ajjapa, and in sup- 
port of his application had filed affidavits of himself and of three others 
including the Patel of Mugulkhod embodying the threats and abuses of Mr. 
Artal. ‘The affidavits were made on the 24th November 19U4. The District 
Magistrate rejected the application for transfer on the 7th December 1904, 
Very shortly after this date cases began to crop up against Govind Gopal and 
the persons who had made the affidavits (Ramangouda Kantya and Budani) 
as well as others who had gone to do so, such as Ningya Sanganhatti.......... 
Now to turn to Govind Gopal again. On the 22nd and 28rd of December 1904 
Ajjapa hastened in the august presence. of Mr. Rudragouda Artal at Mugulkhod 
with a long list of.the bribes Govind was alleged to have received from fifteen 
persons or more at the time ¢aga? advances were made to them many years ago, 


by the dispretionary powars vested:in.it, it. will be absolutely. 


hough the Mamlatdars, Sub-divisiondl Officers and Collectors visit these places. 
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i Ioy fore the | ate ‘ct the niidevite, ‘We can cite 
sortant circumeta: connected with these oases, but we do not 
ne patien ce of ‘our peer ry ‘And we only quote from the judgment 

Magisttate in Honya’s case; “* There is nothing criminal to be-dis- 

“accused's conduct as far as ‘this case is concerned ; indeed he seems to 

ve fe done ck the right thing under the circumstances, He is accordingly 
discha @ paper next proceeds to deal with the particulars of 
the other cases Sa remarks :—] Readers will see from the above account that 
# sprang up like mushrcoms soon after the affidavits of the 24th November 


1904, In some of these cases Govind Gopal is alleged to have committed 
crimes some 5 or 6 years ago, in others even 8 or 9 years ago. Mr. Artal’s 


revengefulness was not appeased yet. He even tried to ruin his brother and 
those who helped him, nay, he even attempted to deprive Govind of lands of 
which he has stood 1 in ‘peaceful possession from time immemorial.” 


- 9%, The appointment of Dr. Surveyor as a Professor of Grant Medical 
a a a College has been ‘hailed with universal satisfaction 
leit to the obair ‘of Becterio. 12 native circles, not only because justice bas there- 
logy at the Grant Medical by been done to the claims of one of the most gifted 
College, Bombay, and unassuming native medical practitioners in the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 2\th ity, but because it has broken a’ monopoly which 
sa ton th) ow oo had almost become vicious in its long survival, at 
once unjust to a most deserving class of medical practi- 
tioners and pernicious in its effects upon the interests of the community asa 
whole. The system of recruiting the professorial staff of the College from the 
Indian Medical Service had been carried to an excess which militated not only 
against the efficiency of the institution and the future of its students, but against 
the reputation of the Government ; and, though it is but a newly created appoint- 
ment that has now been given to Dr. Surveyor, one may well take it to be the 
thin end of the wedge, the earnest of a reform which, under the auspices of a 
just and discerning’ head of the Government like Lord Lamington, is to come 
in the system of making. appointments to the various chairs in the College, 
The Grant Medical College has been hitherto looked upon as a close 
preserve for the benefit and enjoyment of the Service men.......... We join 
in the chorus of congratulations which is being sung so deservedly in praise 
of Dr, Surveyor, and hope that the Bombay Government will, whenever 
an opportunity arises in future, tread the path of justice and fair-play 
which they have now chalked out by the appointment of Dr. Surveyor as the 
first Bacteriological Professor of Grant Medical College.”’ |The Indian Specta- 
tor writes:—‘“ Dr. Surveyor’s appointment to the Chair of Bacteriology at 
Bombay is a tardy vindication of Lord Reay’s policy, for which the best thanks 
of the public are due to his present able successor. But for the perpetual 
squabbles created by the profession at the time, the policy would by now have 
proved much more fruitful. However, it is better late than never, and in 
Dr. Surveyor Lord Lamington’s Government have made a choice at which 
there can be no cavil.”’ | 


28. * We are glad that the demands made by the Bombay postmen have 
at last been granted. The strike of August last 
tetra of. Se gmaven failed to bring to them any immediate or material 
Mahrétta (9). 20th Jan. relief. The exigencies of official prestige pre- 
| vailed over all sense of justice, and the strike was 
put down with a firm hand. ‘The triumph so gained could, however, be buta 
temporary one. The postmen had to yield for the time, but their grievance 
was as sore as ever. Consequently they presented their petition again 
last- week, requesting the favour of a reply in a given time, The postal 
authorities saw that a crisis was coming again and they were well advised in 
taking the psychological moment to redress the grievances of the men of the 
noe partment. We understand that almost all the demands of the men have 
nted, and’ ‘the necessity of extrem measures like strikes has been for. 

sone wae ie obvia 


Comments on the roply 
ren by the Commissioner 
in Sind to a representation of 


} 
a 


99. On enquiry at the Hindu Sabha Office we leara that the Commis 


sioner in Sind has already replied to the Sabha’s 
letter regarding the amalgamation of the posts of 
Resident Magistrates with those of -Mukhtyarkars. 


tho Sind Hindu Sabha. 
Prabhat (52), 15th Jan., 
ng. cols.; Sind Journal 

(19), 17th Jan. ak 


As might have been expected, the reply is unfavour- 
able. The Commissioner in Sind says that awalgam- 
ation formed part of the original scheme, as sanctioned 
| by the Secretary of State for India, and that the 
Resident Magistrates were created for the sole purpose of giving relief to 
Mukhtyarkars. With regard to the Sabha’s plea for an equitable policy being 
adopted in making appointments to the public service, the Commissioner holds 
that there is no ground for complaint and that fitness is always the test kept 
in view. This is as unsatisfactory a reply as can be. It is very curious to 
be told that the amalgamation formed part of the original scheme. [If that 
was s0, why, in the name of goodness, were the Resident Magistrates first kept 
apart as a (listinct body and why were the Mukhtyarkars told that by accepting 
the new posts offered them they must no more look for promotion in the 
Revenue line? Was it to play a practical and cruel joke at their expense—to 
make them refuse the Resident Magistrates’ posts and then to have them 
superseded en masse by junior and less qualified incumbents ?......... Did 
the Commissioner really think well before giving such a reply as the one 
we are noticing ?...... Again, does the author of the reply himself believe that 
considerations of fitness had anything to do with the assignment to the Resident 
Magistrates, in the amalgamated list, of places above senior and better qualified 
Mukhtyarkars? No, it is clear as noonday that the thing was done in the most 
culpably careless and light-hearted fashion. And what kind of equity is it 
which demands the importation of outsiders for subordinate appointments, when 
plenty of competent men can be locally had? If this is not spiting the sons of 
the soil, we do not know what it is.” [The Sind Journal writes .—‘ We readin 
the Prabhat that the Commisstoner in Sind has replied to the Hindu Sabha’s 
representation ve the posts of Resident Magistrates, Through the courtesy of the 
Secretary of the Sabha, we are able to publish elsewhere the full text of the reply. 
The last paragraph is haughty and discourteous in tone, while on the main 
point at issue the reply is very superficial and given with a very light heart.’’] 


30. ‘It has been remarked in various quarters that the Police of the Suk 


kur and Laérkhana Districts is singularly effete. Cor. 


Alleged corruption and ruption is said to prevail among a majority of Police 


inefficiency of the Police of officers.......... 


Sukkuor and Larkhana Dis- 
tricts in Sind. 

Sindhi (54), 12th Jan,, 
Eng. cols. 


Weare certain tha‘ the fall-off in 
the efficiency of the Police began 5 or 6 years back, 
when indiscriminate supersessions by juniors of the 
senior officers commenced. Till then all changes and 


promotions were made after full enquiry and due 
consideration of seniority, ability and other qualifications that go to make a 
worthy officer. We hope the authorities are aware of the first principle of 
good administration that any act of theirs calculated to produce an impression 
that their conduct is arbitrary and not dictated by any fixed principle has a 
tendency to discourage able officers and injuriously affect the efficiency of the 
service........... In our opinion, unless the District Superintendents of Police 
introduce more settled methods into the working of the Department, there is no 
hope of improvement in the morale ot the Police.” 


31. “It is earnestly to be hoped that the Conservator of Forests will do 
Abnormal prices of fuel in Something by way of securing a substantial reduction 
Sind. in the prices of fuel and charcoal, which have con- 
Prabhdét (52), 11th Jan, siderably gone up, being now far beyond the capacity 
Eng, cols. of poor men, A State department is not to look at 
things from the merchant's point of view, and only consider what will pay it 
best. It has to think of the people, too, and see that they are not incon- 
vyenienced or overburdened. It in order to ensure the fulfilment of this 
object, it is called upon to make some sacrifice, it should be ready and 
willing to undergo the same. ‘he Collector as head. of the district may 
also stretch a helping hand to the people by using his influence, ‘The deputa- 
CON 194Reme7 3 


atc ‘aw in pose his 

‘tite’ fact, ple look up to 

eoudmtc ‘theories may “yell ‘be set. aide 

eee start ee: hy Z | uest the con- 

| to! den sae ienadiver with moderate profits. True that 

rr eer A net re ‘whbes ‘en: that the labour of cutting and carry- 

The Wood’a out thet Sata teme usually the'case on account of the present 

a ad Nedascin. But we put it'to them wheter. all this justifies the raising of 
Prices to the present extent. 


Legislation, 


3 The Bill to curtail. the. powers of Coroners, which was introduced at the 
Yast session of the Viceregal Legislative Council, will 
, Reser Act Amend- not fail to prove acceptable to the public. Hitherto 
sie Bill. the Coroners in Bombay ani Calcutta have been 
ombay Saniadchdy (66), 
‘92nd Jen, authorised to send accused persons to prison or commit 
| them to the Sessions. From instances that have come 
‘to light of innocent persons havin ng had to suffer unjustly at the hands of 
‘Coroners, it may safely be said that the time has come for curtailing the powers 
vested in these officers. In Bombay we have heard of cases in which persons 
committed to the Sessions by Coroners have been acquitted by Magistrates. 
This is an irregularity which calls for immediate action with a view to save 
sthe Coroner’ s inquiry from becoming an object of public ridicule. Besides, 
‘the manner in which Government have latterly been selecting incumbents to 
fill the Gorse ’s place is so faulty that it would be dangerous to allow these 
. officers to continue to exercise the judicial powers hitherto vested in them, 
“We are sure the measure will be cordially. welcomed by the public and hope 
‘that it will pass into law without delay. 


Education. 


33. The Supreme Government has recently addressed a circular to the 
Provincial Governments on the subject of the reform 

Comments on the circular Of secondary education. In this circular it has indi- 
addressed by the Govern- cated the lines on which such reform should proceed. 


“ment of India to the local Pyory district, we are told, should boast of at least 
/ Governments on the subject . 


of the reform of secondary 000 model High School and that every teacher therein 
education. should be either a graduate or possess a_ training 
Kesart (130), 22nd Jan. _—_ certificate. It is suggested that there should be hostels 
attached to the schools for the use of all scholars, 
-who are not under proper guardianship and that scholars residing in these 
“hostels should be under the supervision of a resident teacher. There should be a 
fully equipped laboratory attached to each school for the purpose of scientific 
experiments and that the salary of the Head Master should be at least Rs. 400 and 
‘of his lowest assistant Rs. 40. The above suggestions are put forth by the Gov- 
ernment of India for the consideration of the local Governments and these latter 
are expected to bear the entire cost. of carrying them out as the Supreme Gov- 
‘ernment has made itself responsible for the cost of primary and higher education 
and also for the maintenance of schools for European children. ‘These sug- 
"gestions seem outwardly ‘attractive, no doubt, but they do not aim at making 
secondary education really efficient, but at bringing the boys under fuller official 
control and making them perfectly harmless and docile., Under the restraints 
‘they will be subjected to in the class-room and in the hostel and the control that 
“will be exercised on their conduct even outside the school, the scholars will feel 
‘as it were confined in a prison-house and so long as this is the case, no amount 
-of increases to'the salaries of the teaching staff and no number of laboratories 
‘and hostels can co any national good. We must have education on national 
‘ines, and for this there must be schools fully under the ‘control of national 
‘Jeaders. In the absence of such institutions, all Government or ‘semi-Govern- 
“ment schools are mere*mockeries. 
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/ - 84, “'The.revised-Sindhi toxt-booke promised ‘by Messrs. MacMillan & 
es Pree eget Qo., the .contractors for their ,publication, have not 
..; Qomp)aint about alleged yet been printed, except the 1st and-2ad. Readers. 
deley inthe publication ofthe Tn the hope that, the firm would soon be able to. supply 
tevised Sind’i Readérs. " . ‘the books.the Education Department .had been re- 
‘Prabhdt (52), 11th Jan, ‘he books the Education Vepartment Aad been re: 
Eng. ‘cols, i ‘printing only a small number of the old series from 
| time to time and selling them at.higher rates than 
before because of the proportionately heavier cost entailed by the printing of only 
limited number of copies. Butthis is not all. The Department, quite un- 
accountably it seems to us, have now altogether ceased re-printing the old series, 
go that school children cannot get either the old or the new books! ‘Thus for the 
sake of Messrs. MacMillan & Co. the public has to suffer not only in purse but 
in a much more serious way. Just imagine thousands and tens of thousands of 
children attending the schools without being able to provide themselves with 
the principal book they have to read. We cannot understand how a depart- 
ment, which undertakes to teach wisdom to the young, can tolerate a stato of 
things which is almost a scandal,......... We appeal to the Director of Public 
Instruction, who is now in Sind, to make an effort to remedy the situation.”’ 
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35. A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdr:—It is regrettable 


that no steps are taken by the authorities of the 
Alleged shortcomings of @G, J, P. Railway to check the loss of many valuable 
the local service on the jives caused by accidents on their line. From four 
G. I, P. Railway. . . , : 
Bombay Samachar (65), 0 five persons were killed in last December while 
 Ziat Jan. crossing the line between Dadar and Sion. Such acci- 
dents could be prevented by the construction of over- 
-bridges at convenient distances. The S.1. P. Railway Administration compares 
very unfavourably with the B. B.& C.I.in the matter of attending to the 
comforts and convenience of passengers. Owing to insufficiency in the 
number of carriages attached to trains, third class compartments in local trains 
‘between Bombay and Kalydn are over-crowded with passengers. Hopeless 
confusion prevails in the arrangements for the local service. The trains 
rarely arrive at stations at the time notificd in the time-table. The down 
local leaving Victoria Terminus at 6-30 P.M, is timed to arrive at Kalyan at 
7 P.M., but generally halts at Masjid Bundar at that hour. ‘The Eurasian guards 
of this railway act courteously enough towards European passengers, but their 
bebaviour towards native passengers is extremely rude and offensive. The 
carriages of the new pattern which are attached to the trains are supplied with 
only one door at each corner, and much inconvenience is thereby caused, as the 
guards do not allow the passengers sufficient time to get in and out of the 
trains. The Railway authorities would be well ‘advised in attaching extra 
carriages to local trains running on the line in the morning and evening when 
‘there is a great rush of passengers especially during the plague season. ‘The 
lighting arrangements at some of the local stations are very defective. It is to. 
be hoped that the authorities will remedy the grievances referred to above 
without delay. 


36. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—*There were about 


; twenty thousand pilgrims who went to Pandharpur on 
Complaint against’ the the last Makar Sankrant day. ‘This unusual influx 
working of the Pandharpor- | 
extension of the Barsi Light 18 probably due to the opening of ,the Pandharpur 
Railway. extension of the Bdérsi Light Railway. ‘Those who 
Indu Prakésh (42), 28rd had read the glowing account of the opening 
Jan., Eng. cols. ceremony of this extension in the Bombay dailies 
were under the delusion that the managers of the Barsi Light Railway 
had spared no pains in making their third class carriages well equipped 
with the necessary adjuncts of comfort for the travellers.: His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay, who had the honour of declaring the seetion 
open, appeirs to have been well impressed with the arrangements,......... 
Those who witnessed the hardships and sufferings of pilgrims at-theitime of 
the last Makar Sankrant -fair will have seen for themselves that the 
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r ingto | were. far from correct, Had 
Fprise visit on the |Sankrant day to 


pope ‘and di'é third class carriage or an open wagon, he would 
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if ‘suc ery scat £veadiee ‘a8. had: not the misfortune to travel over the Barsi 
ight Railway ‘during the ‘Sankrant fair I give below an unvarnished account 


of py j jpardey. Wiien the managers of the Bérsi Light Railway found that 


on third class carriages were quite inadequate to cope with the rush of 

ngers, the oy utilized goods wagons for this purpose. .Covered goods wagons 
are Se taal ever the G. I. P. Railway during the Ashadhi and Kartiki fairs......... 
Objectionable as that practice is, the Bérsi Light Railway authorities descended 
a step lower and used open wagons for carrying passengers. I would 
leave it to the imagination of your readers to judge of the sufferings of 
those passengers who were packed to suffovation in such open wagons. 
There were no lights in the carriages. Moreover, the specials were run at long 
intervals. The pilgrims had; therefore, to wait for hours together in the 
open air. The third class carriages, of whose superiority we read so much 
in the Bombay dailies, are in my opinion of the worst type. The seats in 
these carriages are arranged lengthwise in three rows. ‘There are two doors, 
one on each side, for the ingress and egress of passengers. They are locked 
when the train is in motion. ‘There are no closets in the carriages.......... 
The annoyance and sufferings to which tie pilgrims were subjected reflect 
serious discredit upon the management of the Company........... With all this 
confusion the Company were not able to carry all pilgrims to Pandharpur. 
If this is the state of affairs on the occasion of such an unimportant fair as the 
Makar Sankrant, what would be the position of the Company at the time of the 


“Ashadhi and Kartiki fairs? Looking to the rolling stock of the Company, one 


really wonders how the opening of the extension was at all sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Was not the quantity of rolling stock ascertained before permission to. 
work the extension was given? If so, did the Government think that the 
Company would be able to carry from one to two lakhs of pilgrims with the 
stock it possessed.......... Government should appoint special Inspectors who 
should accompany éach pilgrim special and whose duty it should be to see that 
only passenger carriages are used on the line to carry pilgrims and that more than 
the maximum number of passengers allowed under the rules are not thrust into 
a carriage, If these precautionary measures are taken, they’ will be conducive 
to the comfort and convenience of passengers.”’ 


37, The Local Board in the Kaira District have decided to construct a 
_ metre gauge railway between Nadiad and pace ae 
Suggestions re the pro- ‘The attention of the Board must no doubt have been 
= ae Nadiad-Kapadvanj drawn to the urgency of laying a broad gauge line 
Satyacakta (90), 26th Jan, Over this distance, but they seem to have been swayed 
by considerations of petty economy in arriving at their 


decision. The proposed railway, however, will be no better than a steam tramway 


and is not, therefore, likely to be popular. Again, the Board have decided to- 
start the line at a point beyond the Bilodra Bridge, which is nearly three 
miles from Nadidd. Passengers tc and from Nadidd will consequently 
be subjected to great hardship and inconvenience, as they will have to 
traverse this distance in bullock carts or to go to Kapadvanj by a circuitous 
route vid Dakor. The Board would, theretore, do weil to reconsider their: 
decision and link up this short distance with a view to obviate the difficulties of 
a large class of passengers, . 


Municipalities. 


— * Lhis year Owing to some unfortunate circumstances, a spirit of 
unhealthy and deplorable strife and rivalry has crept. 


Bombay Municipal Elec- into the Jocal Municipal elections, which promises to 


tions. » 
1 Sedibaat ree (12), 28r4 leave its baneful impressions upon peaceful Bombay 


kai for many a year tocome. We would fain appeal to. 


the rate-payers of Bombay to exercise the franchise 
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rightly and’ well.” Let them not be guided by this’ or that. official, -howevor 
strong and infinential he may be, Let no ‘sordid or’ selfish ‘motives ‘also 
influence their choice. Let tie welfare of Bombay and the good of ‘her 
ditizens be their sole guiding “principle and impelling MOtiVE. 0.6... .6002 
‘We would like to say a few words about the ‘services rendered by 
some of the candidates, whose loss would be keenly felt in the Corporation: if 
they are not returned by the rate-payers. Foremost among them we would 
place Mr. D. E. Wacha.. A harder working, and a more sincere Corporator 
than Mr. Wacha Bombay cannot boast of.........._. Dr. Katrak, Mr. Nowrojee 
‘Gamadia, Dr. Sukhia, Mr. Saher, have all been. tried and not found 
wanting........... Mr. Dwarkadas Dharamsey has sat on the Corporation as a 
Government nominee and so far as we cah find out he has not lifted even his little 
finger to help the Rate-payers’ cause.......... Coming to the Mandvi Ward 
we would certainly like to see Mr. Jinnah returned to the local House of 
Commons,............. Among the candidates for the Bhuleshwar Ward 
the Honourable Mr, Vithaldas Damodar Thakersey is far and away the 
best candidate. All honour to him, for he has successfully resisted the 
allurements of the caucus........... Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Dr. Dadachanji, 
the Honourable Mr. Dixit, Mr. Jehangir B. Petit have worthily represented the 
Girgaum Ward. No Corporation can be complete without them....... We 
sincerely trust that Mr. Baptista will be thrown out. He has not only joined the 
caucus, but has allied himself with Extremists like Mr. Tilak and Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal...... .... Lt beats our understanding to find out how Mr. Harrison 
has accepted Mr. Baptista as his colleague. “But Mr. Harrison’s ways are 
inscrutable and past finding out. We again appeal to the Rate-payers 
not to abuse the power of franchise that is vested in SRO cscs WO 
are not against healthy strife, wholesome competition and earnest rivalry. 
We welcome European members. What we have protested against and 
criticised is the intrigue of Mr, Harrison............. We openly charged 
Mr. Harrison with carrying on a -campaign. of underhand intrigue. 
He has absolutely no reply to give to this charge. He has not denied that he 
sent a number of private and confidential letters of the most audacious 
character to the Justices of the Peace. What is worse is that he has sent them 
to people who can be easily coerced into subjection by the action of a Govern- 
ment Official of the position of Mr. Harrison, or the Collector of Customs. We 
have chatged Mr. Harrison with button- holing a number of Justices whom 
‘he unctuously invited to see him at his office, We have charged him that he 
is closeted with them for hours together : that he has held out to them all kinds 
of inducements, has given them all sorts of promises and has plied them with a 
variety of hopes and fears. Mr. Harrison has neyer denied this serious charge. 
It is these tactics that ‘ Oriental, Bombay’ protests against, and not healthy 
strife and competition.” 


*39. ‘ The triennial Rate-payers’ election in Bombay took place on Thursday 
last. There was nothing unusual! about it, save that 
the contest in the.three most important wards of the 
Rate-payers’ election to the city was keener than ever........... We think that 
Bombay Municipality. as the electorate, which is still semi-ignorant, begins 

Kuiser-s-Hind (30), 2(th to understand the privilege of voting, “there will be 


Alleged canvassing scandals 
in connection with the recent 


Jan., Eng. cols. even keener competition than has been hitherto 


witnessed. Of course, such competition has its obverse as well as reverse side. 
In Bombay at least we have ruefully noticed that with an increasing number 
of candidates seeking civic honour, there is a diminishing ratio of capacity, 
intelligence and integrity. These features bode no good to ‘the future of the 
Bombay Corporation. We, who have watched it from the very date of its birth 
forty-one years ago, can unhesitatingly vouch that in all these points each 
sueceeding Corporation appears to be inferior to its predecessor. Ability, 
integrity, and above all that force of character which stimulates public spirit 
and sterling independence, are a diminishing quantity. This is the reverse’ of 
the shield. And we ascribe it'in a large measure to the cumulative system of 
voting.’ It is this system which has made canvassing almost wholly demoralising, 
-It-is now carried to an. undesirable excess,.so that he who has the longest 
‘ purse or’ commands’ the: greatest interest, however poor he may be in other 
con 1948—8 
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So)" 1yp,) “The résdlta df the recent Rate-payers’ clections'to the ‘Bombay Mani- 

gy “eipality ‘must, on the whole, be regarded as satisfactory. 

_ | Results of'the Rate-payets’’ “Only ‘two or three candidates put up by the caucus 

ilies Seesietpalige ~ f Bowbay ‘have | ‘been returned, while the attempt to oust certain 

mee Bambay Samdohér (65),. ‘popular'leaders from the seats assigned to the wards 

| i 26th Jan. ‘has ‘met with utter failure. The caucus ‘had its eye 

a EOWA in Se  @apecially on Mr. D. E.‘Wacha, but we are gratified 

to note that “he ‘has ‘been ‘returned from the Fort ward. Mr. Wacha’s defeat 

‘at'the polls would have been a serious loss to the Corporation, and we, therefore, 

congratulate the electors on the wise discretion they have exercised in returning 

him as one of their representatives, “Mr. Katrak, who has been a useful 

member of the Corporation, was thrown out from the Fort ward, but his 

defeat indicates how keen is the public feeling against the introduction of 

\ Standard Time in the city of which he was the foremost advocate in the 

Corporation. We cannot conclude this article without adverting to some of 

‘the vagaries of the recent elections, which have greatly scandalised the public 

‘and ‘which can be mainly ascribed to the system of open registration of votes, 

A great deal of undue pressure and influence was brought to bear upon the 

‘voters by some candidates and various devices were resorted to for undermining 

their imdependence. Some candidates had made arrangements for providing 

‘sumptuous refreshments to those who voted ‘for'them—an action which under 

‘tthe English law would render.its author guilty of bribery. Further, it is 

Tumoured that in certain wards candidates bought votes at high prices up to 

‘Rs. 40 fora single vote. ‘Such vagaries can be put a‘stop to by the introduction 

of thesystem of voting’by secret ballot which prevails in the civilised countries 
‘of Europe. = ° 
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*41. “The pertentously lengthy article in the Z'smes of India on the Bom- 
me . bay Municipal Elections is a striking specimen of 
Phy corsa ae on the Times of orogs inconsistencies and impudent misrepresentations. 

‘defence of the caucus Th 1 . . 
Detuiid inceniectiin wth the e adverse vote of the Corporation on the question of 
ee forthcoming Justices’ Elec- Standard Time has all along been a too bitter pill for 
tion to the Bombay Munici- the Zimes and the members of the now famous caucus 
Poy: ati (24). 27th Jen, 0 8Wallow.. ‘The refusal of the Corporation to present 
Eng. Ang (24), 27th Jany an address to Lord Curzon has had a most irritating 
effect upon the nerves of His Lordship’s sycophants 
ain Bombay, and the healthy independence which the Bombay Corporation has 
hitherto displayed has been disagreeable to certain Anglo-Indians who are 
always khush with jo-hookumtshness and hate independent thought and action 
on ‘the part of educated Indians, Mr. iarrison, saturated with the intensely 
‘bureaucratic traditions of the Bengal Presidency, has found the ways of the 
Corporation not to his taste, and it is his fixed aim and determination and of 
those whose assistance and co-operation he has secured to reduce the Corpora- 
tion to a position of helpless impotence and render it subservient to the 
influences of officialdom. We. would most gladly welcome the accession of 
broad*minded and cultured Europeans to the Corporation. But the present 
movement is engineered by men, who are more distinguished for their intolerance 
and narrow-mindedness than for any other substantial qualities of head and 
a cheart. Honest differences we can understand and appreciate. But when an 
a. official like Mr. Harrison embarks upon a regular campaign for excluding 
. ifrom the .Corporation men who have rendered the greatest services to the 
sity and imparts a personal and racial aspect to the whole movement, it 
is time to speak out and expose the true character of the intrigue. The 
Oriental, Review has publicly. made and repeated in emphatic language several 
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—S s@llegations with reference to.the. methads of Mr. .Harrison’s campaign and to 
ee yas the wonder is. that the Bombay and the Supreme Government have 


‘ 
% 


poradined.silent over ‘this affair.:.;../.. -Bhis ‘movement, «whatever tomporany 
, But-the incident shows how men, who are -mere -birds of :passage ‘and -hawe 
mo ‘permanent istake ‘in. the fortunes :of the ¢ity; will:met hésitdte to snérifice 
‘ite: best and highest interests ‘by ‘resorting to unholy combinations and :pro- 
*Olaiming from the house-tops that’ they aanderstand the principles sand methods 
Of loeal self-government better than men ‘who:ate indeparably associated with 
‘#he:Corporation ‘as. sons of the soil and who-have given the best years of the 
lives to the development. of. municipal self-government ‘in this great: oity.”’ 
42, The Belgaum Municipality requiring some bullocks for its con- 
cacy servancy service, the proposition was duly laid before 
_ Complaintagainst a nomi- the general body, who sanctioned the purchase 
| — Rage sere i of the of five or six animals. Mr. Appaya Dhamangi, a 
WT Padhakek nes). 44, member of the Sanitary Committee, was asked to 
Jan. _ purchase them. He showed remarkable cleverness in 
purchasing three animals for the aggregate value of 
one hundred and twenty rupees, and there is no doubt that these animals are 
really worth their price. But he subsequently bought a pair of oxen for Rs. 150, 
one of which is restive, while the other is suffering from an incurable disease. 
We tail to see the necessity for buying a costly pair of oxen worth Rs. 150 
for dragging a conservancy cart. Ifthesame amount had been spent in purchas- 
ing he-buffaloes, the Municipality could have easily secured two excellent pairs. 
The bullocks purchased, we are told, were the property of Mr. Appaya himself, 
who made haste to dispose of them to the Municipality as soon he discovered 
their faults. By thus fraudulently selling to the Municipality a pair of useless 
animals for a high price Mr. Appaya has violated the Municipal rules. We 
would advise the Municipality to ask Mr. Appaya to explain his conduct in 
the matter and to prosecute him criminally for his illegal act. Should it fail 
to do so, it will lay itself open to the ignoble accusation of being a party to 
the fraud. If there are any legal objections in the way of the Municipality 
proceeding against Mr. Appaya, Government should order his prosecution. 
By doing so Government will afford Mr. Appaya an opportunity of vindicating 
, bis conduct in a law-court. 


Native States. 


43. It transpires that the Cutch Durbar has resolved to extort a month’s 
salary from every servant of the State by way of-a 
: present to the heir-apparent on the occasion of his 
Praja Bandhu (33), 20th wedding which is to be celebrated shortly. Such an 
Jan.; Dnydnottejak (69), R mae 
‘25th Jan. ; Deshi Mitra (23), atbitrary action on the part of the Durbar cannot be 
24th Jan. too strongly condemned, especially as it will inflict a’ 
serious hardship upon low-paid State servants and 
-peons, who find it hard to make both ends meet on the small pittance th 
draw from the State treasury. ‘The maladministration prevailing in the State 
is a subject of bitter complaints on all hands, The subjects are harassed by the 
levy of new and odious taxes, The Rao of Cutch should profit by the example 
of the Chief of Vala, who was severely censured by the then Polifical Agent 
Mr. (now Sir) Charles Ollivant for forcibly levying kunvar pachheda (a kind 
of tax) from his people on the occasion of the birth of the heir-apparent. [The 
paper also ventilates a complaint about the Wadhwan Durbar having levied a 
‘similar tax on the occasion of the birth of ason tothe Chief. The Daydnottejak 
and the Deshi Mitra adversely criticise the action of the Rao of Cutch.] 


44, Itisa matter for regret that the Sar Desai of Savantvddi should 
—enaneiiiaradie have no control over the State carriages and horses — 
eetect’ of th 3 Sar Desai of 904 be denied the use thereof outside his capital 
Sdévantvddi over the State Withoue the permission of the Political Agent. Though 
paga. . under the agreement entered into by him with the 
_ Sar-Des#t Vajyaya (45), British Government, he has no absolute powers.of 
oer Jan. administration, there is nothing in that agreement to 
restrict his control over the:carriages and horses belonging to the State. A -re- 
ference to Government Resolution, Political Department, No, 5020: of 1902 


Affairs in Cutch State. 
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35 Abenit rt saleae ‘a 
pe: var t th cpivenieertoy is not granted 
rgently requized. . Is ‘not'this S etaie cf | —— to'a 
| pn Of the! Sar Dei Only the other day,he was denied the 
as £ 3 pn had a ota of his teeeil the Jath State because the Political 
- Agent’s : panaiake Gould not be obtained on: that: day, ‘which: was a Sunday, 
Bes | Examples ane. the above can he multiplied to show the helplessness of the Sar 
oe ae eo As it it not 9 strange that though the expenditure over the State paga 
Rod cae Lae d ‘increased of late from Bs. 12,000 to 18,000 per year, the Sar Desai should — 
not ave more, than.one horse at his disporal or.that his daughter should be. 
disallo’ owed the use of a dhamnt speciall¥ indented for her from Belgaum when 
ahiee’ servants of the State are at full liberty to use State carriages? We 
hoy Colonel Davies will kindly consider and redress the grievance of the Sar 
Desai i in this respect, _ 


45, A ‘correspondent writes to the Ind Prakdsh :—“ The installation 
ceremony of the Chief of Jath, which was fixed for 
Comments on. the postpone-_ the 10th J anuary, was postponed at the eleventh 
ment of the investiture of hour owing to reasons best known to the persons con- 
eee eter ot ae 40), vier CeTmned. This bas given a rude shock to the loyal feel- 
Jin’ Kg. a as 2 ings and fond hopes of the subjects of the Jath State, 
| Since 1891, when the late Chief of Jath was deprived 
‘of his powers for maladministration, the people of the State have been looking 
forward anxiously to the time of the investiture of the present young and 
! enlightened Chief with the power of administration. A series of calamitous 
seasons has reduced the people of the State to poverty, and the State 
was required to incur a heavy debt to maintain the famine works and 
relieve the general distress of the people. However, during the: last few 
years the State has been, on the whole, managed very economically and, much 
credit is due to the present Political Agent and the Administrator of the State. 
Now that the Chief has attained majority it is but natural that the people. 
should be anxious to see him on the gadi,. They have felt a keen disap- 
pointment at the sudden postponemeat of the investiture ceremony. It 
| is not known why it has been postponed, when the date had already been 
a ‘fixed, invitations sent and all arrangements for the ceremony made. It. 
| ‘is rumoured ‘in certain quarters that the postponement was due to some 
- differences between the Chief andthe Political Agent as regards the appoint- 
ment of the Karbhari. We, however, trust that the British Government will 
rise above such differences and instead of putting off the ceremony sine die, 
entrust the State to the young and enlightened Chief. before long. It is also 
hoped that the young Chief, when he takes over the administration of the 
State, will try to promote the welfare of bis sabjects i in all possible ways and 
imake J ath an exemplary and model State.” 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. The Mahrdtia publishes the following summary of a public lecture recently 
delivered by Mr. “Tilak at Allahabad on * Our present 

Mr. Tilak’s lecture “at situation’”’ : “My first accusation against the Govern- 
a Perea aa hyd a gam ment was that it had done nothing to help the indigenous 
aie 498 a (®) 20th Jan. industries of this country to live. On the other hand, 
it had helped to kill them by the neglect of industrial 

(i aa edmaationcincc: - It is not enough merely to encourage indigenous industries ; 
a it.is.obligatory on the State to preserve them by giving industrial education. 
a ‘to: the artisan class. ‘This obligation is recognised’ by the Government in 
‘England, but it has been | invariably neglected - by the Government of India. 
Indian industries. have been ruined in consequence. If.we wish to preserve and 
promote them,: we. should: establish a protective tariff of our own by the 
boycott of. foreign Beret I. accept the declaration of Anglo-Indian papers 
that the British are by the right. of conquest and. that they hold India 
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by the might ofthe sword. A Government holdiag that position is not tikely 
to yield any part of its power by speeches and petitions, There is no 
exanple in the whole range of history of a foreign Government, which hat 
established its supremacy by conquest, giving complete ora large measure of self- 
government to the subject people of itsown accord. It is not in human nature to 
do so. The rulers look after their own interest, not that of the ruled. 
Philanthropy has no part in politics. It is tindeniable that the British 
Government have given peace to the country and a certain amount of 
liberty. Ido not deny that Indians have recsived some benefits from their 
rulers, But they naturally aspire to improve their position. A nation must 
either progress, or if must fall back. It could not stand still. The desire to 
advance is perfectly natural, but would Government ever, of its own motion, 
concede to the people all that they desire? The positions of the Government as 
well as the people are natural. The Government do not want that we should 
proceed beyond a certain point; we want to proveed all along the line. And 
it is not by petitions that our desires can be fulfilled. Continuing Mr. 
Tilak declared that the clear object of the Government was to maintain a 
dead level in this country. The encouragement given to the backward classes 
was to bring them up to this level and no higher. The education imparted 
in Government schools and colleges was intended to qualify the people for a 
number of subordinate offices in the administration. The Government wanted 
clerks, lawyers, judges, engineers and doctors, and the course of instruction 
stopped there. That is whv nationalisation of education was wanted, 
Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, the President of the last Congress, had 
declared that our goal was self-government. For years it might be orly 


a subject of academic interest, but that was the end we must keep in> 


view, What would the reform or expansion of Legislative Councils avail ? 
In place of half-a-dozen Honourables, we might have a dozen. ‘lheir speeches 
would be published in the Government Guzetie, but they would be as power- 
less as they are now. The bureaucracy had not the slightest intention of giving 
up any portion of their power, and they were too powerful either for Parliament 
or the Secretary of State for India. The House of Commons passed a resolution 
that simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
England and India, but that resolution has remained inoperative bevanse the 
bureaucracy in India were opposed to it. Even Mr. Morley himself had 
declared that the Government in India must remain absolute. So far as Inia. 
was concerned, ‘Liberals and Unionists were alike. In order that there should 
be a growing organisation and a public opinion growing in power, it was 
necessary, proceeded the speaker, that the educated classes should work 
among the masses, The masses understood what the swadeshi movement 
meant; they did not understand such abstruse principles of politics as 
that of no taxation without representation.- They knew that village 
industries were dying out, and any scheme for the protection and revival 
of those industries would have their support. Above all, we must clearly 
understand that it is not by waiting upon the pleasure of a _ bureau- 
cratic Government or by reasoned petitions to Parliament that our salvation 
would be achieved. ‘There is a saying’ said Mr. Tilak in conclusion, ‘ that 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. Is the British Government greater 
than God Almighty that it will help us if we do not help ourselves?’ 
Repeated rounds of delighted applause greeted this effective sally.” 


47. A special meeting of the Parsi Association was held last evening 
) in the Sir J.J. Charitable Institute, Bombay, under 
Report of a meeting of the the Presidency of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai to consider the 
Parsi Association to consider resentation of an address to the Amir of Afeha- 
the question of presenting an “-. : —% 
address to the Amir of Xlstanin Bombay on behalf of the Parsi community. 
Afghanistan, Mr, J. J. Mody proposed the question that the 
Bombay Samdchir (65), meeting resolves to present an address of welcome 
— Bail q Pasa Ry «a ; ‘othe Amir during his forthcoming visit to Bombay. 
oT Mr, Mody said that it was in the interests of the com- 
mercial advancement of his coreligionists and of 
literary research regarding their ancient history and religion that they should 
cultivate friendly relations with Afghanistan by paying their respects to the Amir 
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the meeting that the sadsoarwonld i presented only attr the 
Government ito:\do. ¥o -had been obtained. The. resolution 
npusly. . Dr. K. BE, Dadachanji then proposed the second resolu- 


tion appointing an: nfivential committee to carry out the objects of the first 
-. = gésolution, This-resolution was:supported by Khan Bahadur B, B, Patel and 
was catried. {|The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar publishes in extensv a protest submitted 


to the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the Association by Mr. Pallonji 


Burjorji Desai, one of its members, against the action taken by the Committee on 


the subject. The Bombay Samdchdr, commenting on the proceedings of the above 
meeting, writes :—The want of unanimity which prevailed in the meeting of 
the Managing Committee of the Association on the question of the proposed 
address was indeed a very sorry spectacle. An address to be presented to a ruler 
of the position of the Amir of Afghanistan should be voted unanimously and 
if that is not possible, the proposal should be dropped altogether. ‘The pro- 
moters of the movement did not act wisely in proceeding further with their 
proposal and bringing it before the general meeting of the Association after 
their action was adversely criticised by the majority of the Parsi papers. Besides, 
the Association is not a representative body of the Parsi community and it has, 
therefore, no right to do anything in the name of the community.] 


48. A correspondent writes to the Dnyin Prakish:—A swadeshi meeting 

ee was held at Dhds Pimpalgaon on the 20th instant 
one Rapeisus aoe ic and was largely attended by people from Barsi and 
(Sholépur) and Mé&legaon other neighbouring localities. A small exhibition of 
(Nasik). , swadeshi goods was first held. Mr. A.S, Gujar was 
Pe 3 Prakish (40), 261 elected to the chair and Mr, R. M. Sane, a pleader 

from Barsi, made a long speech, in which he dilated 
on the urgent need for union among the Indians for the spread of the swadeshe 
movement, He deplored the decay of indigenous industries under British rule 
and the steady increase in the volume of foreignimports. He also.dwelt on the 
growing poverty and distress among millions of India’s poor and suggested the 
adoption of the swadeshé vow as an effective remedy for the drain of India’s 
wealth to other countries. Mr. Abhyankar who followed Mr. Sane spoke in a 
similar strain. The chairman having made a few remarks, the meeting was 
brought tu a close. [The Adi writes +—On the 20th and 21st J anuary, two grand 
swadeshi meetings were held at Malegaon (Nasik) at which Babasaheb Khare 
of Nasik explained to the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders of ‘that place the 
importance of the swadeshi movement. Each meeting was attended by two to 
three thousand people. Sheikh Munshi Mahtab of Bombay has gone to 
Malegaon for the meetings. Both he and Babasaheb Khare made instructive 
speeches, which produced an excellent effect on the minds of the hearers. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th January 1907. 


*Reported in advance, 
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“ Collectors and District: Magistrates and Political ‘Agents are” requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department,.information as to any local complaint which 
‘appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the.origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


“€. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spellim 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI ord) is the last letter of a wort, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule hv 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 
in Aruncdaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by tl 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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ooe| Monthl yee. 


soo| Weekly ... 
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a | Pen (Kolaba) eee Weekly eee 


---| Sholépur 
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(b) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. 
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GUJARATI, 
(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya. 


(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. 
(f) No. 51 is now published at Kar&ch 


Name of Publication. Where Published, 
(d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. 


Additions 


N.B.—(a) The name of No. 78 is changed into Rajasthan and Indian Advertiser, 
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1. ‘In'the-eourse of a leadingarticletheaded ““What ‘territory forms ‘the 
Ne - ‘hell on ‘earth ~The Enmpire’ ofthe Feringees ”’ “the 
~~ ng 54 compared Yihdré writes :—Let selfish and hypocritical :persous 
+0 vshéni (161), 28th Jan, like Sir Syed Ahmad, Dr. Bhandarkar and Rao 
3 ‘Bahadur Agashe, ion ge under ‘the obligations of 
Government for either their titles or posts, ‘extol ‘to the skies the goodness, 
humanity and justice of the English and pray to God for the perpetuation of 
British rule, but one who is truly conversant with ‘the British administration 
will not find a more significant ‘word than “‘ hell’ to‘be applied to the British 
Empire. Irish Journals have long been comparing the British Empire to hell, 
but'some English journals, ‘too, which have acquired the habit. of speaking the 
truth, have begun to apply the same significant term to that Empire. The 
English have in point of tyranny outdone all the cruel and despotic rulers the 
world has everknown. These Feringee Neroes have put to shame the most cruel 
of men like Nadirshah and Tamerlane. Cruelty, inhumanity and baseness 
such astheirs will not “be ‘paralleled elsewhere. Macaulay has characterised 
the rule of the ‘Nerees ‘in the service of the East India Company as satanic. 
But that word dees not now suffice, as the English have now surpassed 
even Satan himself. Even the mythological demons would have to acknow- 
ledge their inferiority ‘to the British, for they cannot be so tyrannous 
and inhuman. Men like Messrs. Ohandavarkar and Bhandarkar hold 
up to obloquy the rule of the Peshwas and of the Moghuls, and exhort 
us not to call the white demons of the 20th century by their pro- 
per name, but to praise them for their culture, justice, veracity and 
sympathy. Government, too, indirectly desire to be praised for the above 
ualities. We are further advised to bless them for their humanity in 
ounding missions with the object of converting us to Christianity. But 
if these men before denouncing past indigenous regimes care:to cast a glance at 
the excesses perpetrated by these modern demons in South Australia, they 
would, in spite of their moderation, pray to God for their extirpation; while 
those, who are the direct victims‘of their oppression, would not rest content 
with torturing thém to death only once, but would like to take the lives of 
such beasts of men a thousand times over. But what avails the exasperation 
of a disarmed people? How can‘they punish these demons? ‘They must 
not even talk of inflicting punishment upon them, for these demons have 
threatened those who speak the truth with imprisonment under section 124A. 
© God! as You help these demons, You ill deserve to be called merciful. By 
what name shall we address You, who grant victory to these demons and inflict 
defeat on men like Bambaata who strive to punish them? O God, if You wish 
to be called werciful, please see that these demons are speedily’ brought to 
book. No one, who sees the distress of the aborigines of Australia, will have ° 
faith in Your mercy. LReynold’s Newspaper describes the condition of these 
aborigines in the following terms :—*“ To an honest soul the treatment of the 
aboriginals in Australia is revolting—it is hell. The depths of degradation 
and shame to which these unhappy ‘ gins’ have sunk through contact with the 
squatters is too terrible to contemplate,......... Amongst themselves the blacks 
observe the strictest rules with regard to the relationship of the sexes, and the 
immoral conditions promoted by the white men were unknown to them before 
the latter came amongst them. Yet even darker crimes than the imposition of 
this rank-slavery and degradation on the ‘women is hinted at. Circumstantial 
stories are told of the disappearance of parties of black men. But guns cannot 
speak, and heaps of ashes'tell no tales.’’ During the indigenous regimes of 
the past such inhuman acts were certainly not perpetrated. Still the reformers 
among us do not want indigenous rule. They want Feringee rule; in other -. 
words they desire to live in hell pure and simple. The British Government, 
for the perpetuation of which we offer prayers, is detested by the Irish, whose 
brains are set on fire at the very sound of the words “God save the King.” 
The Scots are also showing signs of discontent with England’s rule and desire 
Home Rule. In fact the whole world ‘abhors the English. We alone think 
differently, as we seem to ‘be afraid that there would ‘be no-one to keep us in 
hell if the English leave the country. ‘God ‘knows when we-shall gec rid of 
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free from: this liell. . But judging: from the marvellous 
e swadeshi agitation within the course of a short time, 
ident: that we shall ere.long be free from our present hellish oxist- 
aygerists of Government like Dr. Bhandarkar do not throw obstacles 
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3. :The Mahrdtta reproduces the following article from the Indian 
PoE CS f Sociologist :—“ We propose in this article to show: 
‘Have Indiansany reasonto that if there have been any beneficial results of 
feel grateful to the British British Rule in India they have been quite incidental 
Government ? or casual, and that. gratitude cannot bedue to any 
Mabrattta (9), 27th Jan, | arty or government for benefits incidentally received. 
Gece Get | he question before us is not what benefits have 
been reaped by the Indians from the British connection, but whether the motives 
which actuated the British Government in its dealings with the Indian people 
were based on virtuous principles.......... It is said that the people of India 
are grateful for the education with which they have been endowed by the 
British Government, Surely the British Government never contemplated that 
its system of education would produce men hostile to its supremacy in India. 
If that system has produced such men, it must be purely incidental, nay, 
contrary to its declared intention of always keeping India as a Dependency. Just 
as we light a lamp in order to get light and not to blacken the ceiling of our 
room with soot and smoke, in the same way the education imparted by the Bri- 
tish Government to the Indians with the object of strengthening its hold, 
as pointed out in an article in the May number of the Indéan Sociologist, 
produces generally an undesired effect on the minds of those educated under 
its system, véz., hostility to British supremacy in India. ‘The slave-holders 
in America, says Mr. Andrew Carnegie in the August number of the 
Nineteenth Century, ‘were quite justified in putting to death under the 
Jaw any man who taught their slaves to read, if we concede their right 
to continue the system of slavery, for it is obviously necessary that slaves be 
kept in ignorance.’ The obvious reason why the British Government educates 
Indians after the English fashion is that a few thousand Englishmen cannot pos- 
sibly govern a vast country like India for their own benetit without the assis- 
tance of Indians trained according to the ideas of their foreign masters. Even 
this sort of education cannot avoid producing men with views hostile to a foreign 
yoke; and thus the benefit received from such education is quite incidental...... 
Railways and telegraphs have also been included in the so-called blessings of 
British Rule in India. Every student of Indian history knows that the railway 
system of India was inaugurated by Lord Dalhousie primarily for military 
purposes, and, secondly, for giving facilities to British commerce. His scheme 
consisted of well-chosen trunk lines ‘ connecting all the great cities and military 
cantonments,’ as stated by Sir William Hunter in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India. If Indians derive any advantage from the railway and telegraph 
lines, it is only a casual or incidental advantage, particularly as the 
British Government cannot possibly make these lines self-supporting without 
allowing the populace to use them. Out of the 28,000 miles of railways 
in England not a single mile is owned by the British Government, and, 
therefore, the British people are not subject to any taxation on that 
account, whereas in India people living in the remotest parts of the 
country, and perhaps never seeing any rallway, are liable for the mainten- 
ance - of the railways, and not unfrequently for the guaranteed interest 
on the capital expended upon their construction, the whole of the railwa 
system being practically the property of the Government of India. ti 
has been truly remarked by an Anglo-Indian officer, Deputy Surgeon- 
General Paske,. that all conquests and annexations have been made b 
‘England ‘irom base and selfish motives alone.’ Major Raverty of the 
Bombay Army condemns ‘the rage shown of late years for seizing what 
does not, and never did, belong to us (Englishmen), because the people 
‘happen to be weak and very poorly armed, while we (English) are strong 
‘and provided with the most excellent weapons. No one has explained the 
-situation- more lucidly than Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, who in his speech at 
‘Walworth in December 1902, as pointed out in our last issue, said: * They 
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(the British) po the different peoples from plundering each other 
in order that they themselves might plunder all. Then they were told tliat 
the British had introduced ‘security of property and security of life, for which 
Indians ought to be very grateful. Yes, they had introduced security of — 
property, but only in order that they might carry it away with perfect 
security.. As tothe security of life it was said that the old Oriental despots 
used to kill thousands and thousands, and harass the people. If that was so, 
the British Government with great ingenuity and scientific precision was 
killing millions by famines and plagues, and starving scores of millions...... 
The Anglo-Indians or the British were like clever surgeons who, with the 
sharpest scalpels, cut to the very heart and drew every drop of. blood without 
leaving a scar.” These -facts clearly prove that the motives of the British 
Government of India were impure ab inétio, based as they were on greed 
of money and lust of power, and that Indians have no reason to thank 
that Government for any benefit incidentally conferred upon them by 
the British connection.” 
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3. “The Times declares that India having been conquered by the sword 
must be held by the sword. That is no doubt frank, 
Are Indians fit for self- tut it is pertinent to enquire whose was the sword by 
government P ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ | 
Indian’Social Reformer (4), Which India was conquered and is going to be held. 
27th Jan. Our contemporaries have aptly quoted Professor 
Seeley’s careful and dispassionete analysis of the soe 
called conquest of India and of England’s position.in this country in refutation 
of the Times’ declaration. The Spectator, another London journal, says that no 
Asiatic race is capable of self-government, and that only despotism is suited for 
Asiatic peoples. That was exactly the position taken up by European rulers 
till the French Revolution cleared their mental vision. Not quite three hundred 
years have elapsed since the divine right cf kings was implicitly believed 
in by very many educated Englishmen. In Asiatic countries the duties of 
the central Government have always been very much more circumscribed 
than in European countries. Local self-government was the rule everywhere, 
and readers of the works of Maine, Baden-Powell and others know how 
successive waves of foreign invasion left untouched the actual life of the people 
over a large part of the country. This was due to the village system which 
British rule was the first to uproot, thus unsettling the immemorial system of 
local self-government of India. The Spectator declares that if we wish to 
retain British rule in India, we must consent to be slaves, and that we cannot 
expect to retain it on any other terms. That was not what Munro and 
Malcolm and the other great makers of the Empire said. But we frankly reply 
that our main reason for desiring the continuance of that rule is that it is 
pledged to raise the people to its own level, and if the pledges cease to be bind- 
ing, the reason, too, must naturally lose a good deal of its force. We can be 
slaves here without foreign intervention,” 


4. Patriotism is defined differently in different countries. In New South 

‘i _..,. Wales the motto “ Patriotism means the ability to shoot 

Po sso * — ™ gtraight ” is engraved on the main door of every school 
"Vihdri (161), 28th Jan, - DUIlding. Isthis definition of patriotism taught in any 

. of the Indian schools? If skill in shooting is consi- 
dered essentiai for the preservation of independence which a people already 
enjoys, is it not much more essential for regaining lost independence? But 
our leaders are too much absorbed in thoughts of self-aggrandizement to 
turn their attention to this matter. In California, patriotism teaches the 
people to drive aliens like the Japanese out of their country at the point of the. 
bayonet. Is it not possible for the Indians to follow the example of the 
Californians and treat the English similarly ? But we are a nation of slaves, 
while the Californians are an independent people. We should only follow the 
advice of our v@teran leaders like Mr. Dadabhai and beg for political rights by 
submitting petitions after petitions to our rulers and our grievances will ere: 
long be redressed | _ Skat eae oneiprnae a 
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the An Jai ane pable pedies has. pho eappeinied B good 

J » During the-short time he. has been in 

India. he has. created such a favourable impression 

amongst all classes of the Indian population by his 

) * amneogst yet kindly inquiries, statesmanlike utter- 

ke ee toleration and generosity that there was a natural desire on 


et sg ‘part. ‘of representative publie bodies to.offer hima cordial welcome and 
- gultivate closer acquaintance with him, But it appears that the applications 


to His Majesty for permission to present addresses have been so numerous as to 


interfere with his own desire to see things in his own way, He has had in 


eansequence to decline to receive any address of weleome from any section of 
the Calcutta community... ....... The incident shows that the Amir has no 

ecial liking for demonstrations in his honour and is more anxious to 
learn than to be praised.” 


6. The manner in which the Amir is making his tour through India is in 
refreshing contrast with the familiar conventionalities 
‘ Contrast between the tours which mark the fours of Governors and Viceroys 
aid that of the Amir of and even of Royalty itself in thiscountry. The Amir 
Afghanistan. is determined to see everything for himself, so much so 
Sénj Vartamén (89), 1st that he does not hesitate to snub those who attem pt 
Feb. to divert bim from this purpose. Our British pro- 
consuls, on the other hand, are fascinated by outward 
pomp and show, and rely not on personal observation, but on what the 
officials say, in forming their estimate of men and things, At Aligarh 
College the Amir was satisfied with nothing less than a personal and 
minute examination of the students in the tenets of Islam. Contrast with 
this the attitude of our British rulers who express their satisfaction with 
the working of colleges and schools on the strength of the optimistic 
reports submitted to them by the Principals of these institutions. The 
Amir’s conduct in several other respects during his visit to Aligarh is 
worthy of emulation by our British rulers. Somebody began to read 
an address to the Amir, but before his glib-tongued admirer finished a few 
sentences, the Afghan potentate stopped him, saying he did not deserve the 
compliments that had been so lavishly bestowed upon him in the address. Which 
of our rulers has ever shown such commendable simplicity of character? We 
all know how British satraps accept addresses presented to them with great éclat 
by Municipalities, even when the country is suffering from famine, plague and. 
other calamities, Our British satraps and even Royal visitors are like so many 
holiday tourists going through a carefully pre-arranged itinerary and a stereotyped 
programme of ceremonies. The Amir, however, is true to the tradition of Eastern 
potentates, who moved among their subjects incognito and personally acquainted 
themselves with their wants and grievances. He prohibited the slaughter of 
cows at Delhi lest the feelings of Hindus might be wounded thereby, while 
during the last tour of the Prince of Wales in India thousands of game-birds 
were ruthlessly shot at Bikanir and elsewhere. The Amir has taught the British 
how a ruler can cement the bonds of affection between himself and his subjects 
and in this respect his visit to India will ever remain enshrined in the memories 
of her people. 


7. The Bombay Samdchdr, ina lengthy leading article fervently supports 

Lord Minto’s appeal to the #H° 2PPes! made by His Excellency Lord Minto to the 
Indians for help to the people People of India to contribute their mite towards 
of Jamaica in the distress Yelieving the distress caused by the recent earthquake 
caused by the earthquake. in Jamaica, It says that’ by generously responding 
ot te. Pinang ; {Soh to His Exeellency’s call for help, the Indians would 
(5), 2nd Feb. be repaying the debt they owe to other parts of 


the Empire, which have always com@torward with 


baat by to help them during similar catastrophes. The paper further observes 


at by loosening their purse strings the Indians would saree repudiate | 
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: : oftentimes Ievelled against.them that:they are a rigidly insular 

ple and evince little regard forthe interests of the Empire as a whole. 

e Indéan. Spectator :writes.:—‘* Lord Minto, once a ruler in the Western 

emisphere, has lost no time in inviting subscriptions in aid of the sufferers:‘in 

the Kingston disaster. Oonsidering the nature and extent of the disaster, it Is 
to.be hdped that the appeal will be responded to quickly and generously.......... 
About seven hundred persons have annually been: migrating to Jamaica in 
recent years. Who knows some of them have not suffered by the recent 
calamity ? That consideration ought to make our charity flow more readily 
and abundantly.” | 


8. ‘* We wonder whether there can be any ground for the statement of 
A report about the genesis the London correspondent of a contemporary that 
of the appointment of Mr. Mr, Morley was inclined to appoint either Mr. Dutt 
ta cag oll a to the or Mr. Ameer Ali to the India —_ and = 
” he was over-ruled by the Cabinet. Judging from 
Pigg ge pose hy ‘ "48, the antecedents of the members of the Cabinet and 
81st Jan., Eng. cols. Mr. Morley, there may be some likelihood of the state- 
ment being true. Mr. Morley’s liberalism is of a more pronounced character 
than that of the other members of the Cabinet, and especially after his 
sympathetic response to the call on him to translate his words into action during 
the Budget debate, there can be no doubt that he entertained the notion of 
introducing the Indian element into his Council. But one is surprised at 
the source from which the opposition is alleged to have come. We can under- 
stand the Anglo-Indian retired ‘unemployed’ raising a hue and cry against a 
fat berth being taken away from the hands of their coterie; we can even 
understand an opposition from the Government of India, who may not like 
their actions being revised and commented upon adversely by an Indian 
Councillor. But what is most surprising is the announcement that the Cabinet 
was against such an innovation, ven if one or two Indians be appointed, 
what influefce can they exert upon the Secretary of State, who has ten Anglo- 
Indians to advise him to the contrary >? How can they drown the voices of 
the majority of the reactionary Counciliors? We wonder whether Lords 
Ripon and Elgin also protested against the innovation. We suspect that 
they can be counted upon to’ strongly support Mr. Morley. Again we fail 
to see how any members of the Cabinet would oppose Mr. Morley, even if the 
question went up for their decision. There is no Cabinet member who will 
say ‘nay’ to Mr, Morley’s proposals; so cautious is he, even to the verge of 
timidity. We would prefer to believe that the question has not yet gone to 
the stage of being vetoed by the Cabinet at all, and that Mr. Morley himself 
is unwilling to make a move in that direction lest he should raise spirits from 
the deep that would disturb all his good work.” [The Indu Prakdskh makes 
somewhat similar comments. | 


9. Last year a rumour was afloat that the two vacancies that were then 
impending in the Council of the Secretary of State for 

_ Comments on ~ — India would be filled by Indians. This canard was 
ua to tho india to a certain extent confirmed by Mr. Morley’s budget 
Sudhérak (49), 28th Jan. speech. But contrary to all expectations one of the 
vacancies was, the other day, conferred upon Mr. 

Theodore Morison, late Principal of the Aligarh College. This appointment. 
constituted no doubt a departure from tle usual practice, because the vacancies 
in the Council are generally filled from the ranks of retired members of the 
Indian Civil Service. Mr. Morison is known t9 sympathise with the people of 
India, but his sympathies are more towards Muhammadans than towards Hindus, 
If a Hindu had been chosen to fill the other vacancy, the balance would. 
have been redressed and our gratification would have been all the greater. But. 
in giving it away to Sir Charlies Egerton, Mr. Morley has disappointed the 
people of India. It is needless to point out that such unstatesmanlike acts on 
his part are calculated to ‘shatter the faith which the Indians have so long 
reposed in his Liberal instincts and to impel them to adopt harsh measuzes for 
promoting their country’s good. | 


~- 


fon 


in order to fatten the highly paid officer.” 


*{1. “Mr. Morley’s recent decision on the guestion of housing Govern- 
ment officials will be welcomed by the class in 
Rést Goftar (84), ra Whose interest the resolution has been framed.......... 
Feb., Eng. ools. Government are not wrong in their desire to rescue 
the official class from the clutches of the rapacious. 
landlord. We wish it was possible to extend the scheme to meet the re- 
quirements of native officials as well, as they are no less victims to the complaint 
which affects their European confréres, If financial difficulties are in the way 
of a realization of the scheme in its expanded form, it affords a direct indi-. 
cation that itis feared that it cannot be worked on strict business prin- 
ciples even on & limited scale. Building operations, however frugally 
managed, cannot be run departmentally on the same economic lines as 
when conducted by private capital. And if the buildings raised for housing 
the officials fail te realize even as much as a bare 4 per cent. on the invested 
capital, we cannot extend our support to the scheme. The proposal ina 
way implies increase of salary to those who are benefited by it at. the 
expense of public money. The supply of houses at rentals, which cannot 
yield even a reasonable interest on the initial outlay, implies additional 
burden to the tax-payers. ‘The increase of rentals is a grievance which 
identically affects the official and non-olficial classes, so that if the 
scheme cannot be made self-supporting, the official class must be left 
to share the inconvenience of high rentals with the general public. The 
project would assume an altogether different aspect, if it were possible to 
put it on a successful financial basis, for in that case it simply implies 
protection from the State to its servants against the greed of house- 
owning interests. And in the latter case, we would go one step further 
and suggest that the project may be expanded so as to reach even the class 
of native Government officials.’ | 
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12. In pleasing contrast with the unsympathetic attitude of the Commis- 

: sioner in Sind are the large sympathies, broad culture 
Appreciation of His Excel- and liberal judgment of His Excellency Lord Laming- 
lenoy Lord sowaet ton. The satrap of Bombay has won the hearts of the 
_ Phanse (15), 0th van, Children of the soil by three recent acts of personal 
courtesy which ought to be emulated everywhere by 
the rulers. Lord Lamington invited our ‘ G, O. M.’ to luncheon, showing thus his 
regard. for the President of the National Assembly. He also appointed a third 
Indian Judge to the Bombay High Court Bench. Graceful was His Excellency’s. 
speech at the memorial meeting in honour of the late Mr. Justice Tyabji and 
still more graceful was his compliment that Mr, Tyabji ‘had the honour to be 
the President of the Indian National Congress of 1887.’ It is very rarely that 
we hear from the bureaucracy that our movement is a * National’ one. We are 
not accustomed to hear praises of the Congress from such high quarters. And. 
we appreciate very much the cup of sympathy that is proffered to us by Lord: 
Lamington. These are the men we delight to honour! ” eee erence 
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58, “The hast Government’ Gazette notifies theappointment of Dr, Survey 
| ‘as ‘Professor of Bacteriology im the Grant Medi 
Dr. Surveyor’s ma College. Instruction in bacteriology has, we presume, 
ment to the Chair of Bacte- not formed part of the medical curriculum till now, 
ae —. Medical and it has been introduced for the first time in the new 
“Oriental Bevis (12), 80th ~M. B., B.S. course which has begun with the present 
Jan. session of the College, so that the Chair is a new 
creation........... There is need to congratulate the 
Government on the appointment. Professorships at the Grant Medival 
 Oollege have always been regarded as a convenience an! appanage of the 
Gndian Medical Service, aud very rare are the oocasions on which Govern- 
ment have thought fit to acknowledge or reward Indian talent in this direction.. 
Round men have been put into square holes; men with one quaiification have 
been shunted to posts requiring quite another; plurality of appointments has 
been resorted to; but rarely has merit in Indians in the profession met with 
suitable recognition. Dr. Surveyor is not known to be a man of the khatpate 
type of worldly wise people; and his appojntment is thus doubly welcome.” | 


14, Referring to the appointment of Dr. Surveyor as Professor of Bacteri- 
ology at the Grant Medical College, the Sdnj Varta- 
mdn says:—His Excellency Lord Lamington has 
entitled himself to the gratitude of the public for 
quietly pursuing a policy of giving high appointments to natives after Mr. 
Morley declared his views about the expediency of giving to Indians the same 
access to public offices as to Europeans. It is owing to His Excellency’s liberal 
policy that three Native Judges are at present sitting on the High Court Bench. 
Lord Lamington’s sympathy with popular movements was clearly evinced in 
the speech which His Excellency made on the occasion of the memorial 
meeting in honour of the late Mr. Justice I'yabji. The latest instance of His 
Excellency’s practical sympathy with native aspirations is the appointment of 
Dr. Surveyor to the Chair of Bacteriology at the Grant Medical College. We 
hope the precedent set by Lord Lamington in giving the post to a native 
expert outside the charmed circle cf the Indian Medical Service will be followed 
by future Governors of this Presidency. 


15. The appointment of Mr. R. D. Sethna as Acting Official Assignee is 
a fit reward of his worth and meritorious services. It 
Appointment of Mr. R. D. will be viewed with especial gratification by the 
Sethna as Acting Official Parsi community, as it comes close on the heels of the 
yee re Jame (70), Ist ®ppointments of two Parsis as High Court Judges. 
Feb. The Parsis will feel deeply grateful to the Chief 
beaee! Justice for testifying his contidence in and esteem for 
the community by appointing no less than three of its members to responsible. 
posts in the High Court within the last four months, It is a matter for further 
eratification that the post of Official Assignee has for the first time been 
conferred upon a native of India. 


Sanj Vartama’n (89), 26th 
Jan. 


16. “In our previous article we have shown how Govind Gopal’s 
affidavits of the 24th November 1904 called forth a 

‘inl “ehh OO number of cases against him. Govind was not 
Mr. ey District Dopaty the only victim. Those who had supported him 
Collector in charge of Gokéx in his application for transfer by making affidavits 
télaka (Belganin). = (Ramangowda, Andani and Kantya), and those who 
Mahrdttc (9), 27th Jan. = had the misfortune of being, with or without grounds, 
suspected of having instigated it, werein the eyes of 

the tyrant equally culpable. ‘These had also to be smashed. There was also 
another person who could not be overlooked. He was Ramchandra, guilty 
of the most heinous crime of being the brother of the mutinous Govind; 
‘upon him was, therefore, directed the venomous gaze of Mr. Artal about a week 
before the ides of March. On the memorable 6th of March 1905, cuttings of a 
Babul tree that lay along the side of the Nagmur-Garldpur road drew 
Artal’s casual attention.......... -‘his led to ‘an enquiry which resulted in the 
issue of a non-bailable warrant of wrvest against Ramchandra for theft 
of -a ‘Government tree! ‘Ramchandra thereupon applied for help to the 
con 1965—5 
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 dabsisting “between Mr, Artal and the accused’s brother. The sapient District 
ue E roe a Mag s rt | a @ was kind enough - to enlarge | Ramchandra on his personal recog- 
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nizance, .The case was put upon the file of the City Magistrate of Belgaum. 
 Wess.s+h acoused was ultimately discharged, But alas! the poor fellow was 


otherwise doomed.’ Mr. Artal set about collecting further materials and moved 
‘the District Magistrate for .a re-trial. The District Magistrate was obdurate 
and refused to re-open the case.......... Being thus discomfited, Mr, Artal be- 
took himeelf to the easier and more convenient course of ruining the man, 
‘He ‘took departmental proceedings against Ramchandra. When this matter 
came up before the Collector, Mr. Artal did not soruple to be present in 
n at the inquiry. He fought hard against Ramchandra; the pleaders for 
: chandra had to prevent Mr. Artal from brow-beating their client even there, 
They had to request the Collector to order Mr. Artal out-of Court. But, as we 
have said, the poor man’s doom wassealed, So much persecution was not enouch, 
Govind Gopal and his family own lands at Hallur, which are in his undisturbed 
ion, While making inquiries in connection with the Record of Rights 
of the village of Hallur, an application from some of the distant bhaubande of 
Govind Gopal was received by Mr. Artal, who ordered behind Govind’s back, 
‘on the 25th December 1904, an entry to be made in the Record of Rights that 
‘Govind Gopal had been in wrongful and forcible possession of these lands, 
‘This was not all. When on account of famine, remissions and suspensions were 
‘being granted to the rayats all over the taluka of Gokak, Govind also came in 
for his share. But Mr. Artal intervened and set him down as a man in 
affluent circumstances. And why? JBecause he had enough money to 
squander upon his legal advisers. As a matter of course, either remission 
or suspension was refused to Govind. [The paper next proceeds to give details 
of other cases said to have been got up against Govind’s sympathisers and 
remarks :—]} From the above account our readers will see how Mr. Artal has 
not scrupled to usé his extensive powers for the gratification of his personal 
malice and’ the harassment of innocent persons; how he has sported with and 
stained the sacred name of the Crown. Charles James Fox has on a memo- 
table occasion said, ‘Tenderness and consideration in the use of such 
extensive powers is all I can recommend to those whose business it is to call 
them into action.’ But tenderness -and consideration are feelings which 
are quiie foreign to Mr, Artal’s nature. We have, therefore, to lament in 
common with every feeling mind his uncommon barbarity which has dragged 
innocent persons from their homes, deprived them of their liberty, and most 
wantonly torn them from the industrious exercise of those modes of life 
by which they earned their livings for themselves and their families.” 


17. “*Wedo not know whether the strike of printers in the Commis- 

) sioner’s Press, Karachi, has ended or still causes 

Strike in the Oommission- trouble, The Government is possessed of a giant’s 
pat dn “a73) cord Jan, Strength and can use that strength for crushing the 
ics, sale. di * yecalcitrant strikers whenever it feels inclined that 
way. But it must be remembered that the men 
now on strike are all menials and they know full well that their strike 
‘will be the means of depriving them of their hard-earned earnings—of earnings 
‘for which they give away their very life-blood in exchange and on which 
their families depend for the commonest necessaries of life. So it is only 
when goaded to despair by the hard and unjust treatment accorded to them 
‘by their employers that. they bethink themselves of a strike and though, of 
‘course, we do not at all approve of their action in the present instance, we 
still think the preas authorities will try by the display of a spirit of conciliation 
and sweet reasonableness to make their peace with the men and ‘induce 
them to return to work.” | 


18. “In the passing away of the Honourable Sardar Muhammad 
Yakub Sheikh Ismail, C.I.E., last Thursday, the 

oe rer aig aye Moslems of Sind lose their recognised and much- 
fe gee oa" esteemed leader. We cannot understand the mystery 
~ Phenie (15), 30th Jan, and the inagrutable dispensation of Providence which 

| deprives Sind of its ablest workers when they are quite 


19 
young. The death of ‘Sardar Yakub, Vazier of Khai State, was 4 


mature one, for he was hardly five and forty when he left the scene of his’ 


earthly labours. Though we did not see eye to eye with him in political matters, 
we could not but admire his untiring energy, his single-hearted devotion 
to work, his astonishing versatility and his amiable private character. ‘That 
-he possessed administrative talents of no mean order will be admitted by all....... 
The father of Sardar Yakub was a soldier. That from the lowest rung of the 
Official ladder he rose to be the Vazier of Khairpur State speaks volumes 
for his indefatigable energy and first-rate ability. We think his most 
enduring work will be his etforts in connection with the amelioration of his 
co-religionists. He took a very keen interest in the educational welfare of the 
Muhammadans of Sind. He was ever of opinion that the preferential 
treatment accorded to his community by the Government would not improve 
by a jot their lot. That education was the only panacea for all their ills was 
his firm belief. This was the reason why he moved heaven. and earth to 
carry the torch of knowledge into the dark abode of the Moslem Zamindar.”’ 


Education. 


19. “ Lord Curzon, in a farewel! speech to a Conference of educationists, 
Government of India’s CHlled attention to the danger of neglecting secondary 
circular letter to Iccal Gov- education between the much-voiced claims of Univer- 
ernments on the subject of sity education, on the one hand, and the silent but 
Secondary education in India. jyresistible claims of primary education, on the other. 
oe a Spectator (9), 2nd Not only is a good training in the High School neces- 
sary as a preliminary qualification forthe University: 

a good foundation for industrial or technical education has also to be laid in 
the High School.......... We have always considered it a misfortune that the 
recommendations of the Education Commission of Lord Ripon’s time in regard 
to the gradual withdrawal of Government from higher education were carried 
into effect with undue precipitancy. Financial considerations must have been 
at least as responsible as any others for the anxiety of Government to shift the 
burden to private shoulders. If private efforts were capable of bearing the 
burden with the usual help which the Government can grant, the policy of 
withdrawal would have been unobjectionable, and indeed the more closely 
the people are associated with the work of education, the better. But, unfortu- 


nately, the resources of private agencies have not proved sufficiently ample, 


and now that the Government’s coffers are overflowing, it is well that no time 


is lost in retracing the hasty step of the past and resuming a part of the burden 


transferred to other shoulders with so much alacrity.” 


| 20. In the course of an article on “ National Education” the Kesari. 


__. writes:—Now that the Congress has passed a resolu- 
__ Importance of establishing tion galling upon the people of India to provide for the 
schools for imparting educa- . . 3 : é; ; 
Hoggan g Ths srg, ay education of the rising generation on national lines, 
Kesari (130), 29th Jan. it behoves the public to take up the question in right 
eats earnest. ‘There is no longer any doubt that the 
education imparted in Government schools is killing out all fire and energy 
among the pupils and the products of those schools are an effete class of 
men and that the authorities have been straining every nerve to bring 
down the aided schools to the same low level. Even the Vernacular Readers 
are made costly and Videshi. Government is thus trying to establish its 
tyranny over the minds of the rising generation and this kind of tyranny 
is acknowledged to be far worse than that exercised over the body. The 
establishment of schools independent of Government aid is the only means of 
averting this tyranny. Government are trying to poison the fountain springs 
of education and our people are heartily assisting the endeavour. ‘That 
our people possess the capacity to manage educational institutions has been 
amply proved by the experience of the last quarter of a century. What 
_is wanted now is that we should go a little further and make a determined 
effort to stand on’ our owa legs. We should no longer become traitors to our 
eountry by taking shelter under the wings of Government. Government 
schools turn out a race of dull clerks, Private schools should set a higher 


maka inpurt “dechatealand professional training to the 
S timaid wpittts Shot ‘entetiain doubts as to the success of 
Mititions started on ‘national lines we ‘would point out what is beiag 
the tawtter by Bengal. Therethe Council of National Education has 
ditéady ‘statted’s ‘wational ‘College and ‘established High Schools at several 
places. About two thousand students are at present being trained under the 
- Oeuneil’s scheme of education and the annual income of the -Council already 
‘@taourts ‘to halfa lakh of ‘rupees. Over 700 ‘students appeared for examina- 
‘tiene held ‘by'the Council last year and they have resolved not to enter Govern- 
@#ent service. These are most encouraging results and what Bengal has 
‘wehieved can ‘very well be attempted in‘ Bombay. Schools imparting imstruction 
ion national lines and independent of Government control are of primary import- 
‘ance in fostering and stimulating the spirit of national-.awakening which is 
‘visible ali around us. If they do not discharge this function, they are not 
deserving of support. 


91.' Last month when the Commissioner, C. D., visited Khed in the 
Poona district, he gave Rs. 10 to the Vice-President 
Complaint about the of the local Municipality for the distribution of sweets 
Sees penne Uenihneen wh Kool ~~ school-boys. Assome of the inhabitants of 
(Poona). hed have formed a resolution not to use foreign 
Keears (130), 29th Jan. sugar, a few boys had given the Chairman of 
oe the Municipality to understand that they would not 
accept sweetmeats made of such sugar and the guardians of the boys also had 
dropped a hint to the same effect, In spite of this sweatmeats made of foreign 
sugar were distributed and these the boys either refused to take or threw 
away after acceptance. Atthisthe Mamlatdar, who is the Vice-President of 
the Municipality, got angry and convened a meeting of the Municipality under 
the presidency oi the Assistant. Collector at which it was resolved to remove two 
assistant school-masters from their posts. The charge preferred against these 
teachers is that they allowed the guardians of the boys to enter the school. 
In our opinion the dismissal of the teachers on such a ground is improper and 
disgraceful to Government Officers, If the Commissioner, who gave the 
money, were informed that some persons had objections to sweatmeats prepared. 
with foreign sugar, he, too, would not have been guilty of such high- handedness, 
It.is a folly on the part of the officials to suppose that school-boys must eat 
whatever they are offered in school or at least accept it. Anditis the height 
of high-handedness to make poor school-masters suffer for the acts of others, 
We are given to understand that this incident has also led to the enhancement 
of the income tax of several persons, His Excellency the Governor says, on the 
one hand, that Government are not Opposed to swadeshism, while his subordi- 
nate officials indulge in such mischievous pranks, on the other, without rhyme 
or reason. Willan enquiry be made into the matter ? 


22. The Commissioner, N.D., has replied to the representation submitted 
to him by the Nadiéd public protesting against the 
Proposed appropriation of proposed appropriation of the local school play-ground 
oe wey. mens f we for the erection of a ddk bungalow. It is stated in 
dak bungalow. the reply that the ground belongs to Government, 
Gujarat (71), 1st Feb. that students were allowed to use it for purposes of 
recreation as a matter of favour, and that the Collector 
‘has offered another site for the use of the students, although strictly speaking it is 
the business of the Municipality to afford such a facility to them. We cannot 
‘help expressing our extreme disappointment at this reply. There isa great 
dearth of open spaces outside Nadidd, and it is, therefore, deplorable that the 
local students should be deprived of a solitary play-ground which was eminently 
suited for their use. Wedemur to the statement that Government hitherto 
allowed the students to use the ground by way of favour. Government 
levies taxes from the people, and it is, therefore, its bounden duty to promote 
their well-being. The dék bungalow will be used unly by high personages and 
“officials and a site for sucha bungalow can be easily found elsewhere. The 
ground offered by the Collector as a.substitute for the existing play-ground is 
-Ynsanitary and likely to injure the health of the students. It is true that it is 
‘theoretically the duty of the Manicipality' te provide ‘a play-ground for the 
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students, but: Government has left no site suited for the purpose in its hands 
nor has the Municipelity the means of purchasing such a site. We yet hope 
tliat the maiter will reconsidered by the authorities concerned, Te 


Municipalities. - 


¥ 


28. ‘The Bombay Municipal elections which were concluded last week 
ns Bs had spevial public intersd attaching to them. The 
gated Municipal elec- nolioy round which the contest raged did not relate 
Mahrdtta (9), 27th Jan. | 0 8 principle, but to a personality. The question 

was not whether a particular work or reform of vital 
interest to the rate-payers of the metropolis was to be pushed on or opposed; 
the question was whether the class of corporators known as Mehta’s satellites 
were to be allowed to come in as usual and, together with their leader, dominate 
the situation in the Corporation hall every time. After a long period of 
indifference to Municipal affairs, the leaders of the European community in 
Bombay had stirred themselves out of their torpor, and with a freshness of 
mind and an unusual vigour of body had united in a campaign against 
Sir P. M. Mehta. The Times of India had been complaining for the last 
two or three years of the indifference of the European Justices of the 
Peace in the matter of elections, and the spirit of hostility to the great 
Corporator became most pointed and bitter since Sir P. M. Mehta won the 
Corporation back to Bombay time, and opposed the presentation of an address 
to Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The Mehta caucus was stoutly opposed by the 
Harrison caucus, who went to the extreme of organising a solid vote for a 
ticket which studiously and rigorously excluded every candidate guilty 


of a shadow of partisanship with Sir P. M. Mehta........... lf Aristides . 


could be ostracised for no other fault but that of being called most deservedly 
the Just, Sir P. M. Mehta can have really no grievance for being plotted 
against by Europeans in high quarters for the heinous offence of having ruled 
the Bombay Corporation for a whole generation. Perhaps Sir P, M. Mehta 
might console himself with the thought that the rank of his opponents and 
the special count in their indictment against him can have but one effect, viz., 
of glorifying him,” 


94. ‘*Our fuil sympathy is with all movements which seek to kindle 

| _ keener enthusiasm in the European residents of the 
Forthcoming Justices’ elec- city than they have shown of recent years in Muni- 
tion to the Bombay Muni- cipal matters........ We would, however, deplore all 
ney: Gofter (34), 27th attempts which, directly or indirectly, aim to weaken 
Jan., Eng. cols, the strength and independence of tie Corporation 
pe and make it a victim of an intriguing caucus. ........ 

To relieve the Corporation from the hegemony ofa party that is alleged to 
rule supreme over its deliberations, a most mischievous movement is initiated 


not only to confront it with a powerful opposition, but to keep out, if possible, — 


by various stratagems and devices such of the old members who have been 
the guiding spirits of the Corporation, and who have contributed more than 
others to raise it to its present position of honour and prestige. ‘The result of 
all this struggle and strife would unfortunately be to strain the harmonious 
relations which have ever subsisted between the natives acd Europeans in 
Bombay....... Bombay has hitherto sustained its prestige in the successful 
administration of its Corporaton becayse of such harmonious relations,”’ 


95. While agreeing with those who think that the constitution and 
methods of the Municipal Corporation stand in need 
of improvement, we do not think any good is likely 
to result from the way in which the reformers have set 
about their work. On their own showing, the latter are not taking any higher 
ground than that they find fault with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta for having 
taken the leadership of the Corporation. A great deal of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s influence in the Corporation is due to his ability and experience of 
municipal affairs, and those who seek to reduce or do ‘away with it are: not 
acting in the best interests of the city. There is a practical unanimity of 
opinion among the most thoughtful and responsible citizens of all communities 
con 1965—6 | | 


Indian Svcial Reformer 
(4), 27th Jan. 
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his influence in an ‘arbitrary manner. But what are these things 
‘pompared to his splendid services to the city? We may be ignorant of the 
- game of politics, but we confess we do not know whether to laugh or weep when 
His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay are 
_ ‘golemnly adjured to elect some of the new candidates as more suitable persons to 
conduct Municipal affairs than Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. There ought to be a 
gense of proportion even in parochial politics. If Sir Pherozeshah must make 
room for others, let it be for men who have something at least of his. capacity 
and talents for public affairs. Let it be remembered also that Sir Pherozeshah 
has no axe. to grind, no incompetent relatives to thrust into prominent places, 
which is more than can be said of some of those who are said to be working’ 
against him. His record in this respect has been most honourable to bim and 
to public life in Bombay. The worst that has been said of him is that he is 
domineering, ‘The Justices of the Peace are not chosen for any intellectual or 
moral qualities, and the office or honour, whichever it be, will lose all respect 
in the eyes of intelligent people, if a majority of its holders prefer dandies and 
dunderheads to such a tried Councillor as Sir Pherozesnah Metha.”’ 


26. ‘It sounds incredible that any compact, however strong, can drive 
the leader of our Corporation out of it. With the 

Indian Spectator (5), 2nd late Justice Telang, Sir P. M. Mehta was instru- 
Feb. mental in securing for Bombay its present Municipal 
constitution, and he has served the city even since a 

much earlier date. The complaint that he has become too autocratic reflects | 
little credit on his colleagues and less on his opponents. Wedo not object to 
healthy emulation, and we certainly have no right to object to the presence in 
the Corporation of European citizens who take an interest in the welfare oi the 
community. It is unfortunate that the division between Indian and European 
representatives should have become so sharp in a city like Bombay. But even 


then.we decline to believe that there is anything like a dead set made against © 
our leading Corporator, or that any attempt in this behalf is likely to succeed.” 


27. “‘The attempt on the part of Mr. Harrison’s caucus to reduce the 


oer Corporation to an assembly’ of jo-hukums has 
cio oe amiahad wide-spread resentment........... That an 
Anglo-{ndian organ like the Limes of India and 
Englishmen like Mr. Harrison should not like the towering influence of an 
Indian in the Corporation or outside is quite natural. It is but human nature 
that the ruling caste should not like the growth of tall poppies amongst 
the ruled. It is but another illustration of human weakness that Anglo- 
Indians cannot reconcile themselves to a _ position in which they are 
called upon to meet Indians on a footing of perfect equality, face telling 
and courageous criticism and even suffer utter discomfiture coram populo. 
Smarting under disappointment, they gradually begin to forget the 
eee J system in England itself, the galling discipline it entails on 
iberals and Conservatives alike and the paramount necessity of recognising 
the leadership of some towering personality in the conduct of public affairs. 
They also begin to talk about cliques, individual autocracy and lack of 
independence and courage on the part of those who follow their recognized 
leaders. ‘This stratagem is too transparent to deceive experienced and 
shrewd Indians. If it is necessary even in a country like England for 
Liberals and Conservatives to follow their leaders faithfully, it is none the 
less necessary for the Indians to act in concert and follow their leaders. 
The talk about autocracy is nothing but unmitigated nonsense........... In 
this country of rampant and all-powerful officialism, racial predomin- 
ance and non-official impotence, we Indians. at least ought never to allow 
ourselves to be deceived by artful plausibilities about personal autocracy. 
They are the weapons used by a certain class of Anglo-Indians, who 
themselves love to play the réle of the autocrat, for crippling the influence and 
usefulness of our leaders........... Let us beware of playing into their hands by 
succumbing to the mischievous influence of such cleverly disguised sophistry.” 


% 


- (28 "The caucus has its origin in the. irritation felt. by some European 
‘aidbuseeBodddece members-of the Corporation at the importation of 
eee ee politics into Municipal affairs and at the domi- 

8nd Feb., Eng. cols. : ‘ : : 

ey nating personality and imperious will of the Honour- 
able Sir P. M. Mehta. It seems that instead of opposing him in an open and 
straightforward manner they have seoretly nursed their ill-will, which has led 


them to enter into a combination for the purpose of ousting him from the Core | 


poration......... It is a woeful sacrifice of public principle to private feeling to 
seek to deprive the city of the valuable services of a man, who has devoted his 
life to civic affairs and can show a splendid record of work on behalf of the city. 
...- -. Granting for a moment, for the sake of argument, that on one 
or two, rare occasions Sir Pherozeshah’s action in the Corporation was in- 
fluenced by political feeling, is that a sufficient reason for his removal altogether 
from that assembly ?...... Apart from this, the compact is calculated to create 
friction and lower the tone of public life in Bombay. Its motive is paltry and 
personal ; it binds together a knot of men on no public principle, but upon the 
ground of opposition to a solitary personage. Their platform consists of 
but one plank, and that is narrow and fragile. We are astonished at so 
much fuss for so unworthy an end; the bringing into operation a 
huge machinery for so trivial a purpose, And what it their labours come after 
all to naught! How can they be-sure that in the event of his being rejected by 
the Justices, there are not other avenues open to him to enter the Corporation ? 
There is the University, and there are men who will deem it an honour 
to resign and give place to him at a ward election........... We appeal to the 
European Justices and their Indian confederates not to surrender their judgment 
to a caucus, which only makes an appeal to their passions.” 


*29. **'To-morrow, Bombay starts upon an active campaign against the rats 
rages which, for the present, is restricted to one ward. 
wanda ts aan pe The success of the scheme will depend upon the 
Municipality. support which the executive receive from the people, 
Rast Goftdr (34), 3rd Feb, and no effort should be spared to take the people into 
ng: aoe. confidence as to its value and practical utility. It 
should be borne in upon their minds that the campaign for the destruction of rats 
is one of the surest means of combating plague.......... Circulars should be 
printed and distributed in hundreds and thousands, left at the doors of every 
home and placed in the hands of every individual, explaining to the unlettered. 
masses the part which fleas and rats play in imparting the disease to man. 
Though the antipathy and deep-rooted antagonism of the native mind towards 
inoculation may take a long time to overcome, it would require no strenuous 
persuasion to secure their co-operation in the campaign against the rats. 
vweceeeee The difficulty of explaining to the unlettered lay mind the utility of 
inoculation as a prophylactic measure has so far stood in the way of popularis- 


ing the remedy with the masses. The theory as to the causation of plague, as - 


recently established, is, on the other hand, maintained by a series of eXperi- 
ments which even the most uncultured and stolid mind will have little 
difficulty to assimilate. ‘The circulars and pamphlets, when freely distributed, 
will make the subject the talk of the town, every man in the street will know 
what the plague administration is about, One experiment would bring success 
to others, and half the battle would be wen, if the execufive could only secure a 
hearing trom the people. Once convinced of their bond sides and of the 
practical utility of their measures, the people would readily imbibe the lessons 
which the authorities may impart to them for the combating of plague,” 


30. ‘The Municipal Corporation of Bombay has voted at its last meeting 
| an increase to the pay of the Executive Engineer. 
Protest against the increase We do not know if this will be approved of by those 
sanctioned by the Bombay . : 
Corporation in the salary of who keep a close eye on the way in which the 
the Executive Engineer, duties of the Department under the control of this 
Bombay Municipality. = — ofiicer are being performed in several directions. In 
eae = — (70), “6th one respect at least the increment has been given at 
exe Mane a very odd moment—when the eyes of the whole of 
Bombay are, so to say, fixed on the scene of the ghastly catastrophe that occurred 
at Bhendi Bazaar some days ago, and when the demand is so universal for an 
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bsequen ly held, it was resolved .to institute legal proceedings ‘against 
Mr. Dhamangi. It was in no spirit of malice that we referred to the matter, 
In fact we do not happen to know Mr. Dhamangi at all, but asense of. 


public duty impelled us to write on the subject and we shall be glad 
if Mr, Dhamang! is able to prove his innocence in a court of law. 


- 82. Much mismanagement prevails in the administration of the Nadidd 
seu _. Mnnicipality owing to want of proper control on the 
Moi of ‘ Nadiéd on 1 pony og nc cee — the a oo 
“Ousarat (71). ince year the Municipality has stopp 6 pub- 
staid galas lication of its annual budget. The Municipal Rite. 
pri f when asked for an explanation on the point by the Vice-President, took 
shelter under the plea that the new District Municipal Act did not make it 
| a compulsory upon the Municipality to publish its budget. We have our doubts 
ce. as to whether this is really the case, but however that may be, the Municipality 
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be unquestionably owes to the rate-payers the moral duty of rendering a proper 

ae accouct of its finances year after year. The recent fire at Ahmedabad Bazaar 

Ni ae in the city revealed the shortcomings of the arrangements made by the Muni- 

a cipality for coping with outbreaks of fire in the city. The laxity of the 

eo Municipal officials in this respect has caused grave dissatisfaction among the 
» rate-payers of Nadiad. 


Native States. 


i. : » 838, “A double graduate of the Bombay University, who is a Hindu gentle- 
oh rae lias man living at Baroda, sends us a bitterly worded 
——_ Pera gg oer ne letter protesting against Mr. R. C, Dutt’s alleged 
ok pagafed by Mr. B.C. Dutt acquiescence in the taxation in that State at the 

: _ and bis practical administra- rate of Rs, 7-8 per head of population, whilst he has 

tion of Baroda State. all his life condemned the rate of Rs.3 per head of 


Indian Spectator (5), 2nd. 


es ads population in British India as the heaviest in the 


world, and against a proposed fresh tax on the rayat . 
of one anna in the rupee; Our correspondent calls attention to what he con- 
siders to be a glaring ‘ divorce of theory snd practice’ on the part of one of 
the highest native officers and publicists. We withhold publication of the 
letter, and hope that he has made a mistake or has been misinformed,”’ 


; 34, In the Sdvantvddi State laws are enacted by a small committee, 
~~ a consisting of the Political Agent, who is ex-officio 
| A suggestion regarding Chairman, the State Kharbhari and the Chief Judge, 

~ as bd = let for the public not being represented at all. But Major 

: pha nat Vijaya (45), Marriott, during his vegime, allowed the deliberations 

Sth Jan. "of the Jegislative body to be conducted in a public 
| manner and had also passed orders for the publication 
of all new Bills for general information before they were passed into law so as to 
give an opportunity to the people to make their views known thereon. ‘The 
eee, | actice had the sanction of the Bombay Government and was very much 
a appreciated by the people. But it has of late been discontinued, and the old 
rae practice of passing laws én camera and submitting them for the approval of the 

ombay Government revived. We learn that sanction for introducing a few new 
_ Jaws into the State bas recently been applied for, but the public are completely 
$m the dark ‘as to the nature of these enactments, We hope the Bom bay 
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Government will, before granting the requisite sanction thereto, call upon tlie 


State ‘authorities to consult public opinion regarding the miexsures sought. to be 


85, At one time the Native Chiefs stood on a footing of equality with 


Complaint about the Sar the British Government, but gradually there was’ a 


' Desai of Sdvantvddi not falling off in their status and to-day they occupy the 


having full control over the position of mere Feudatories. Some time ago we had 
State stables. ia illustrated this decline in the dignity of Native Chiefs 
Dnydén Prakash (40), 28th hy citing the instance of the Mysore Durbar.’ To-day 
oan. a similar instance has come to our notice, to which we 
wish to refer here. It seems that the Sar Desai of Sdavantvadi exercises 
ruling powers over his State, but has no absolute control over the State stables. 
It will hardly be believed that he cannot use the horses and carriages 
belonging to the State without obtaining the permission of the Political 
Agent, But the Sar Desdi Vijaya vouches for the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Wedo not think that either the Government or the Political Agent 
desire to insult the Chief gratuitously. But somebody may be persecuting the 
Sar Desai in the name of the Political Agent. We do not think that the Gov- 
ernment gains much in prestige by retaining control over the State stables, 
On the contrary, the-dignity of the Chief is seriously lowered thereby in the 
estimation of his people. We, therefore, request the Bombay Government and 
the Political Agent to entrust the Sar Desai with full control over the State 


stables. 


é 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. — 


36. A Belgaum correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh wires to that paper 
under date the 26th January :— The Muhammadan 
Bakri-Id Celebration at community of Belgaum opened on Bakri-Id day a 
war tee eésh (42), 28th public library named after His Majesty the Amir of 
Jaa, tek = Afghanistan to commemorate his visit to India. 
Hindus and Parsis heartily joined and largely attended 
the opening ceremony. Mr. Artal, District Deputy Collector, presided and opened 
the library. Messrs. Mohyuddinsaheb, Kalaigar, Chhatre and Moulvi Muhammad 
Husain Hasham Saheb addressed the meeting. reat enthusiasm prevailed at 
the meeting, which ended with loud and prolonged cheers for their Majesties 
the Amir and King Edward.” | 


37. The Vrittasdr publishes a circular, signed by Messrs. Sakharam 

Mahadeo Pandit, Mahadeo Vamay Bhat and six others, 

can Wii (anken) Conter- inviting subscriptions to a swadeshs Conference to be 

Vrittasér (165), 28th Jan, held at Wai under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu 

Pracharini Sabha of Bombay. ‘The Conference, the 

circular states, is to be similar in character to that held recently at Pandharpur 

and its object is to popularise the ssadeshi movement by spreading infor- 

mation about country-made articles and creating a liking for them among 
the people. 


388. On 27th January, the day on which an wus is held in honour of Pir 
Karamali, a swadesht meeting under the auspices of 

Swadesht meeting at the Bombay Vastu Pracharini Sabha was held ait 
ah Eats). (42), 28th Panvel, and was attended both by Hindus and 
ny Muhammadans. Baba Saheb Pirjade presided on 
the occasion. Mr. Gadgil, Bar.-at-Law, Bombay, made 

a graceful reference to what the Amir of Afghanistan had done in the course of 


his Indian tour to promote friendly feelings between Hindus and Musalmans 


and remarked that both the communities would do well to follow His Majesty’s 
example. Other speakers followed in the same strain. The importance of 
education to the Muhammadan community was also dilated upon in this 
connection, and the meeting recorded its sense of gratification at the Amir’s hand- 
some donation to the Aligarh College. Messrs. N. B.. Ranade and Vamanrao 
Joshi (Bombay), and Rambhau Vaidya, Marathe, Phadke and Abhayankar of 
con 1965—7 
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| Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 

send Secretary, Special Department, information: as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call'for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if. any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts. alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what thé correct facts are. 
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Mokhbir-i-Islam ... Bombay Daily Munshi Ali Mahorhed Haji Abdulla Shayek 

Lakhpati ; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 

Navséri Patrika .. oes| Navsari ... Weekly ... Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdd4s Parekh ; Hindu} 

(Bania) ; 32. 

Navsari Prakash ... Do. see BOs: was Rustamnji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... oe 


| Praja Mitré Karachi... .| Bi-weekly Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) : 
37. 


Praja Pokar eo |. ee Weekly ... Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe — 


Prakash and Gadgadat Bombay... Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Osval 
| Bania); 40. 


Sd4nj Vartam4n Do. Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Satya Vakta i oi. Fortnightly Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s Shrimli 
Bania) ; 41. 


Sind Vartaman Kar4chi ... Weekly ... Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 
Surat Akhbar Surat 0. Do. 7 Phirozshd4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi eas aed 


Vande Matararn Bombay Monthly Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thand#walla; Hindu 
| (Shrimali Br@hmin) ; 24. 


Pandit Poona «+ — 4.1 Weekly oes Govindrao Gangdardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 44. 


95 | Sharman Samdachér — Bombay... . Do. Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu “— a Brdéh- 


man) ; 45. 


96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Samé- Monthly oo | Janakprased Bn ; Hindu (KAnyakubje 200 
) char. ; | Bréhman); 30. sy = 


97 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-' Weekly ... Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu aoe 6,200 


char. Brahman) ; ; 45. 


con 1897—2 


| Basrimarad ; Hindu 


vang); 39. 7 

Sbi Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 

(Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. : , 

(2) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
vo 


Gururao Ré glavendra Mamdapur ; Hindu} 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 43. | 


Kamalashankar. Dinkar Jathér; Hindu .(Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman); 43. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 24. 

‘Dhulia ... | Vadman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 

Bréhman); 20. 

Ratnéyiri Har Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 


Poona ... Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4s4r) ; 27... 


De. Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 

. month. Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 

Bhagwa Jhenda W4i (Sat#ra) Monthly... Behe) —" Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 

rahman); 

Belgaum Samachar Belgaum... Weekly ... — Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 

Brahmoday% i Mah&d (Kolaba) . Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 

Brahman) ; 48, 

Chandrak4nt Ohikodi (Bel-| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

gaum). : pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Chandroday% Chiplin (Ratna- Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 

BEES giri) Brahman); 42. ! 

Chikitsak ... Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
: man); 40;and Moro Balwant Mar&the ; 

Hindu sigs *, wee Brahman). 

Deen Mitr& ... Sad4shiv ishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; $2. 

Deshaksélavartam4n Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deghasth 

: , Brahman) ; 3-4. 

Pharma . Wi (Satara) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brahman) ; 48. : 

Dharwar Vritt Dharwar S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


+ 


‘ Dinbandhu Bombay ... Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Dnydn Sagar Kolhepur Do. .. Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 


man); 42. 

3indu Panch Thana .. oe Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Hindu Vijays Kochar& (Ratné-| Fortnightly Anandr@o Baélkrishna R&ngnekér; Hindu 

| giri.) (Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 88. , 

Funnarottejak Nasik Weekly ... Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 27. 

Jagadddarsh ii Ahmednagar Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman); 53. 

Jagadhitechchhu ... Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 

Sagateumichir .. Thana ..., Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kédyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Kél Poona ... Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

: bie: B soos wee petlveen) , 40. 

Kal af Shol&pur ovind NarAyan Kakade; Hindu (Deghasth 

| ies P Brahman) ; 4. 

Poona... | Do. Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

7 : Brdhman) ; 39. 

Keral Kokil Bombay... Monthly Krishnaéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 

| | | Brdéhman) ; 51. ‘ 

1Kesari_.... Poona ... Weekly ... Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 

| Hens | (Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


Khindesh Vaibhav Rit Yédav Bélkciaine Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth 
188 | Kumths Vritt ... Sanit (Kana- — ” aa Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
nt Téegaon (Satéra)| Do. ov Bhikéji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 

: 3 man); age 35, | 
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Monthly 


Published thrice a 
month. 


Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 


Monthly 


Weekly ... 


eee 


—— Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
B ee 


Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Janérdan Nérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (S&ras- 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 

Péndurang Babéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
30. 


K4shingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 46. 
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Do. do. ees 


Vishwanath Gangérém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. 

Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Bréhman); 32. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. | 

V4éman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman} ; 33. 

Ganesh Mauah4adev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdéhman) ; 387. 

Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada' 
Brahman). 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

BAlchand Hir4chand ; Jain; 26 ... see 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 28. < 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhadda Br&bman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 


RAwchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br4hman); 61. 


‘Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman); 33. 
Damodar Ganga@dhar Mar&the 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman); 22. 


eee | Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 4l. 

Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Mindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. iid 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 40. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni we 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 

Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Himdu (Deshasth 
Brzhman) ; 38. - 


| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha; Jain (Mar 
wadi); 33. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 
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Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brdhman) > 40. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


*(Abro); 80. walad Mahomed; Muhammadan} 
Abro); 89 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri) ; 3] 


Karachi... 7 Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
ose | | Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ;'62 
Sind Kesary a Shikdrpur Chelérim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Uropv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahédur Weekly oe Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Mubsm- 3,000 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n Bhuséwal (Khan-| - Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 
| 7 desh). Muhammadan. 


| Jém-i-Jahénnuma Jalgaon (Khen- Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
desh). Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rozger Bombay ... Munshi Muhammad. _— Fanunmiya ; 
) Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultdén-ul- Akhbdr i Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 62. | 


Tohfa-i-Deccan .. ; Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; eer 
(Shaik); 32. 


GusaRa’TI aND HINDI... 


182 | Jain ies coe »».| BOMbAY oo» Weekly o- | —— Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 


| Manka'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


183 | Chandrika... Bégalkot (Bijd-| Weekly oo Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different sai have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspsper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C.° The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = s in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule hss 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 36 
‘in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and penetiod as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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Additions to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. . 
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75 
50 Name of Publication. Where Published, 
00 
MARATHI. 
100 Audit | Sholépur Monthly... 
150 Sudh@kar ... ..| Pen (Kolaba | Weekly ... iM 
GUJARATI, 
400 Pérsi Bombay ... Weekly ... 
160d N.B.—(a) The name‘of No. 73 is changed into Réjasthan and Indian Advertiser, | 
-(b) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. : 
a (c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. 
° d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. 
ee (e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya. . | 
(f) No. 51 is now published at Karaehi. | 
ling ) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended. i 
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Polifios and the Public Administration. 


- l. “His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan has been successfully cap- 

| tured. I-went, I saw, I was conquered—such will 
be the confession which the Amir will make to his 
countrymen when he returns to Kabul. The attrac- 
tions of Calcutta andthe Féte so timely arranged 
have overpowered the Afghan ruler. He has made purchases, he has made 
presents, he has possessed himself of furniture which, it seems, it may require 
a whole railway train to carry to the confines of his dominions. Its removal 


The Amir’s visit to India, 
"wae Spectator (5), 9th 
Feb. | 


to Kabul will necessarily be a task of sufficient magnitude to set afloat rumours 


which are likely to spread throughout his kingdom. His surrender to Western. 
civilisation is, indeed, voluntary. He says his prayers regularly and punctually, 
even when he may be visiting a Féte. He has kept a cool head on his 
shoulders andhe pays surprise visits to find out the truth tor hiwself; 
and much as he must: have been delighted by the enthusiasm caused among his 
co-religionists by his visit, he remembers he is a guest and a foreign potentate. 
saeceesee The result of his private conversations with the Viceroy must have 
been gratifying, and ke must have found in Lord Minto a very interesting 
personage, a suggestive speaker, and a cordial friend. Otherwise, His Majesty 
would perhaps have left the capital of the Indian Empire a day before, rather 
than after, the appointed date.”’ 


*2, ‘His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan will be in Bombay in the 
Gujardti (24), 10th Feb, COTS of next week. As we pointed out last week, 
Bag: cole. (24) ’ his refusal to accept addresses from the Calcutta Muni-. 
cipal Corporation and the other public bodies was a 

grievous disappointment to those who had made the necessary preparations 
for presenting the same. It appears that His Majesty has resolved to pursue a. 
similar course in Bombay and give his visit an informal and private character. 
This announcement has proved no less disappointing to the inhabitants of 
Bombay. In his own State he is perhaps not accustomed to formal demon- 
strations in his honour. Besides, it is undoubted!y true that such demonstra- 


tions, if he accepted them, would make large demands upon his limited time 


and prevent him from seeing and doing things in his own leisurely way. He 
is not habituated to fixed appointments and programmes in his own country and 
we can well understand his reluctance to allow his movements to be fettered by 
engagements of a public character. All the same we wish he had seen his way 
to accept an address of welcome at least from the Municipal Corporation as 
representing this city. The Amir’s visit to this country is likely to be produc- 
tive of lasting good. It has placed the relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Amir ona friendly and amicable footing and cleared up many 
misuderstandings and misimpressions, The Amir has seen a good deal of what . 
modern civilization has done for India and also formed some conception of the 
power, strength and methods of the British Government. How far his Indian 
experience is likely to influence the future of Afghanistan, it is not eusy to 
foresee. But the people of India have already discovered in him an able, firm- 
minded, shrewd, tolerant and magnanimous ruler, and we have no doubt the 
inhabitants of KLombay would have been glad to accord him a cordial and formal 
welcome, if they had an opportunity of doing so. All the same we welcome 
His Majesty to this second city in the Empire and sincerely hope that his 
sojourn in this great centre of education and commerce will inspire him with 
the ambition to bring his kingdom and his subjects into line with the rest of the 
civilized world.” 


.8. Before the Amir’s visit to Calcutta the Municipality of that 
city had passed a resolution to present an address 

Kesart (130), Sth Feb. to His Majesty in a valuable casket. ‘here can be 

| no doubt that the resolution was inspired by Gov- 
ernment. In other words, it was the wish of Government that the Amir 
should receive publié marks of esteem in the capital of India. But upon his. 
arrival in the city it was announced that the visit was of a private character 
and that the Amir did not expect a public reception, Prior to his arrival in 
Calcutta, the Amir offered his Friday pravers in some public mosque of the town 


‘Otcity where he happenei te beat the time and thus sfforded the public of that 
“place an unity of giving him a cordial and respectful welcome. In‘keeping | 
the. ‘was to offer prayers in a public mosque at Calcutta 


b set by be abandoned the idea, either because it was pointed out to him 
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sause the distinction between a public and private visit occurred to him sponta- 
 weously and His Majesty offered prayers in a Shamiana in the compound 

of his bungalew. It is nowhere taid down that while touring in a private 
_ @apacity one should not accept addresses or be present at public religious 
asseroblies: On the contrary Government have permitted the acceptance 
of ‘such addresses in other cases. If the Amir refuses to accept puablie 
adaresses on the ground that his visit is ‘of a private character, the general 
public may very likely be led to think that Government officials are responsible 
fer the refusal as the welcome extended to the Amir at Agra, Delhi and 
ather places far exceeded their expectations. We hope that Government will 


take care to see that the Amir does not refuse public addresses in Bombay on 
the same ground. | 


4. In the course of an ‘ Open letter to the Amir,” the Bhdla addresses 
| His Majesty as follows:—You are endowed by the 
Bhalla (107), 1st Feb. Almighty with the power of defying both the Russian 
| bear and the British lion. The days when the 
Afghans will, like the Japanese, dazzle the Western people with their strength 
and valour are not far distant. The European nations were till recently under 
the delusion that Asia was intended by Providence for their enjoyment. But the 
Japanese have dispelled this delusion. The issue about the supremacy of Hurope 
over: Asia is now in the balance, and we are vlad to find that Afyhanistan has 
realized the importance thereof. ‘There are clear signs of awakening among 
the nations of Asia, and Your Majesty is happily aware of this fact already. 
‘The consideration shown by Your Majesty for the religious feelings of the 
_ Hindus by issuing an order against cow- killing on the oecasion of the last Bakri-Id 
festival has filled the hearts of Hindus with joy and will induce them to pray to 
God that mutual sympathy and respect may grow between their country and 
yours. It isaleo their earncst prayer to Your Majesty, whois thoroughly 
eonversant with the diplomacy of the European nations, that your interest 
im them may continue and that Your Majesty may endeavour to restore to 
Asia her past glory. 


5. ‘His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan’s refusal to receive the addresses 

A sieeithin tn: Demene of Corporations and of the various communities of 
ment in connection with the Jndia has caused not only serious disappointment, 
Amir’s refusal to receive but has set people thinking as to what could be the 
public addresses. = true reason or motive for this refusal. Far be 
RE gy anger ngg (29), Sth it from this journal to impute or even to suggest 
i anything that may tend to indicate a suspicion in 
quarters other than the Amir’s own personal wishes in the matter. But we 
feel: constrained to throw out a suggestion that the Government of India should 
apply its mind to trace the source from which the Amir receives his advice on 
matters of etiquette. And if it did lie in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, we would put forward the further suggestion that the Amir may be 
rsuaded to set aside his unwillingness to receive the proferred welcome of 
various bodies. If it is explained to His Majesty of Afghanistan that in offer- 
ing him these addresses of welcome the Indian nation as a whole, as also its 
various component parts, are anxjous to eXpress, in suitable words, and ina 
suitable mode, their sense of gratitude and thankfulness for having clasped 
the hand of friendship with His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, 
we feel sure His Majesty wiil reconsider his persistent refusal, which has 
go sorely disappointed many Corporations and many a community of India. It 
is also to the interest of the Government of India to place the whole of this 
affair in its proper light before the Amir. ‘These addzesses of welcome are 
bound to strengthen the hands of Government in so far as its present strenuous 
and laudable cffort—to win over the Amir as a staunch ally—is concerned, so 
that His Majesty may at onee see that-it is not only the Government of India 
tha are seeking to secure an alliance with the Ruler of Afghanistan, but also 


the whole of the Indian nation is equally anxious to see this friendship firmly + 
cemented. We commend these humble lines to the immediate notice and | 


consideration of the authorities concerned in Bombay.” 


6. Anglo-Afghan relations demand special attention at the present time 


when the Amir is on a visit to India. The. import- 


Why are the British ance of these relations lies in the inherent weakness . 


y pore inion the of the British power in India. The British have con- 


-Kesari (180), 5th Feb. quered this country not by the sword but by their 
| | superior mechanical knowledge and by virtue of 
the perfect discipline of their forces, Eliminate these two important 
factors, and even to-day they would not be able to cross swords with 
success with even a small but advanced principality of the size of one 
of our own Native States. This may sound strange to some of our readers, 
but a glance at past history demonstrates our assertion. English statesmen also 
appear to be conscious of the fact that the vast distance from which England 
has to carry on the government of India must for all time remain a permanent 
source of weakness to British rule in this country. Had the English not been 
conscious of this essential weakness of their position, their attitude towards the 
Afghans as well as towards the people of India would have been different from 
what it is. Of the two dangers menacing the British rule in India, the internal 
cne of a revolt by the people has been effectively guarded against by withholding 
a knowledge of arms from them, but the external one of foreign aggression 
from the North-West has not been so well provided for. It is this spectre 
of the ultimate destruction of British ascendency in India by Russia that is 
ever present before the eyes of the English, and for escaping from this calamity 
incessant efforts are made by our Government. The conviction that they 
would be beaten ina trial of strength with Russia has ever dictated their 
policy towards Afghanistan, British statesmen are fully conscious of this 
weak point in England’s armour and they are also aware that the borrowed 
feathers in the shape of the Japanese Alliance will not help them to save the 
situation. This sense of weakness has all along induced the British to keep 
Russia at arm’s length by having a buffer State between India and Russia, 
Otherwise, they would have annexed Afghanistan long ago. They 
have refrained from doing so because if would have immediately brought. 


them face to face with the dreaded power of Russia. They installed the late - 


Amir Abdur Rahman on the throne, and by giving him subsidies hoped to 
arrest Russia’s advance towards India. But the recent completion of the 
Russian system of strategic railways in Central Asia has completely changed 
the situation, and the British are now pressing upon the attention of the 
present Amir the necessity of allowing them to train his army with the help 
of their own officers and to construct military railways in Afghanistan. It 
is to be seen whether the Amir accedes to these requests or declines to 
entertain them until his country has made sufficient progress.in western arts 
and sciences. 


7. The success of Lady Minto’s Fancy Féie in aid of the Calcutta 
hospitals was assured before it was opened. Her 
Lady Minto’s Fancy Féte. Excellency’s official and social position secured the 


Péarst (13), 3rd Feb,; Guja- ° : 8 
rat Mitra (2), 3rd. Feb, services of a large number of efficient helpers, and her 


Eng. cols, personal exertions in organising a scheme on which she 

had set her heart were the coping-stone of the show. 
The scene at the opening ceremony on Tuesday was a strange one for Oriental 
eyes—the Viceroy’s wife in the presence of the War Lord, high officials, 
Maharajas and the general public, making a’speech explaining the origin 
and objects of the Féte, thanking all her helpers, and asking His Excellency to 
declare the show open. It was an object-lesson in the emancipation of women 
in excelsis. The Minto Féte certainly surpasses anything of the kind hitherto 
seen in India.......... The organisation of a show of this sort involves no light 
labour, and Lady Minto deserves the gratitude of the public in general and 


that of Calcutta in particular for her successful efforts.” [The Gujarat Mitra, 


referring to Her Excellency’s speech at the Fancy Féte, says:—‘* Her Excel. 

lency’s words are uncommonly touching and expressive of the keen regard 

and solicitude which she has ever felt in relieving the distress of the poor and 
con 1983—4, 
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Tndians: should: adopt the- 
taetios of: Krishna with: a. 
view: to gain. ewarajya. Qn.a superficial. view these plausible devices might 

Hind. Swardjya (28),2nd look as if they were meant for the public good,. 
7. but.a.deeper and more minute examination would. 
reveal their true character. The credulous Ipdians, however, were deceived by 
these stratagems and consequently Englishmen succeeded ‘in perforating the: 
Indian treasury, so that every pie that was dropped into it found its way to: 
England. The Indians were in consequence gradually reduced to: abject. 

verty. Their destitute condition having attracted the attention of their 
ed the latter have begun. to agitate for their just rights and demand self- 
government. But. the rulers have been persistently refusing to grant this. 
demand and have devised ingenious measures to foil the efforts of Indian 
leaders. We would, therefore, recommend our leaders to resort to the tactics of. 
Shivaji and of Krishna. for gaining their object. They should, like the great 
Krishna, detect and concentrate their attention on the vulnerable points in. 
their antagonists. They should, like him, turn the enemy’s weapons against 
himself. They should know that their seltish rulers would not, like the 
Kauravas, budge an inch from their ground and that representations to them 
would: be of. no avail., Like the Pandavas they shall have to fight with their 
rulers. to. get swarajya,.and. the day. shall come when Krishna’s: tactics will 
stand. them, in good stead. ‘Till then:they should wait and mature their plans.. 
They should remember that, asin the case of. Pandavas, the. day of. their 
ealvation is ra near. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—The. English. being: 
unable to. withstand the hostility of the Hindus have been trying, to win over" 
the Muhammadans to their side. But. they should. know. that the: Hindus: 
would not: be: satisfied until they get swarajya and that their. own. security 
lies in grantmmg them this boon. Should they refuse, they will fare worse 
than the Kauravas did, when they. refused to restore to the Pandavas.their lost. 
kingdom. ] 


9: ‘“ Reuter: has: been. | enough to cable a summary of the 
ae Aga. Khan’s article: in the ourrent number of 
Kran fay wae died the National Heview. People in India have great 
tent in India, respect for the Aga Khan as-a:spiritual leader of a 
Oriental Review (12); 6th. gertain section of the Muhammadan community, but: 
Feb. - they can only read with amusement his opinions 
. about the political.and material condition: of the people of this country. His 
Highness does not.seem to have paid any great.attention to Indian fiscal pro- 
blewfis, and so far as we are aware he must. have:been carefully, hiding. his.light 
under a.bushel, indeed so,.muck so that while in.this country. He:did not reveal 
himself even to hiafriends as an authority on these questions. ‘lhe: Aga Khan, 
so, far as can. be. made ouf.from. the cabled. summary, has declared that 
tlie country: is really prosperous ; that. there is no aloofness between.the people 
and the Government; and that the discontent. that is- prevailing.to a certain 
exient is due to the fact that prosperity has given the people time to. think 
qver their political status in which there is. no improvement since the Sepoy. 
Mutiny. Anybody who has had as little opportunity as the Aga Khan had 
to. know. the real condition of the people cannot. be expected to rise superior 
to, writing such flapdoodle.. It.is hardly necessary to quote authorities against 
tle Aga Khan; it is like killing a butterfly under a. mighty steam 
engine. The Aga Khan. has been repeating in a parrot-like manner. what tlie 
jingoes have been org ea the fellaheens in Egypt that their: prosperity 
was the cause of their discontent,.......... It is:an: histarical phenomenon that 
prosperity is ever followed. by peace and content even under. absolute 
a | 


7 ’ bioe Si Thetis Abe 
> ’ > wy - deed Sas) Th. oo i BR OER 
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- maonarchies, It.ia, however, gratifying to note that the Aga Khan admits 
that. the. discontent among Indians: is due to: their sense of political’ iaferiority, 
We do not.go toa priest to know whether we are fit for governing; powers; we: 
go to him for learning the way to: salvationi We susepest whether even. the’ 
readers of the National Review will agree with the Aga Khan. in his. opinion. 
about our fitness for governing ourselves.”’ | 


10, “There is a broad-mindedness about His Highness the Aga Khan’s 
Indian Spectator (5), 9th political philosophy, which invites a:comparison with 
Feb. PEOUOT Os the late Mr.-Tata’s. He has travelled much, observed: 
the affairs of many countries, in the East and in‘ the 
West, and hence he knows more by induction than: by instinct the lights and 
shades of the administration in India. He is a friend of the progressive 
school, because he has seen progress elsewhere. His article it the: Nuattonal 
Review, tlierefore, could not have been conceived in a fault-finding spirit, 
It may be doing injustice to him to base adverse comments on the sum- 
mary wliich has been cabled to this country. The strongest sentiment attributed. 
to him in the summary is to the effect that it is impossible to give 
real governing power to the people of India. He speaks apparently in the 
present tense, and noone is likely to challenge the literal accuracy of his 
assertion. When Mr. Dadabhai Navroji feels himself unequal to the 
‘hardihood’ of demanding an immediate concession of self-government to his 
countrymen, the Aga Khan cannot be accused of blasphemy if he says the same 
thing in other words and gives his reasons therefor, He sees discontent in India,. 
Mr, Dadabhai would not deny its existence. Discontent is not disaffection. 
The Aga Khan’s theory of its causation will at least partially be accepted by 
those who may differ from him in other respects.......... His Highiniess will.be 
given cheers for his courageous statement to the British public that the small 
advance made since 1858 in the direction of satisfying the claims of the 
educated classes is one of the causes of the discontent.’ 


11. From the telegraphic summary of His Highness the Aga Khan’s con- 
Benet (1. GA Pod tribution to the National Review on the “ Discontent 
ee in India’, we are coustrained to say that His: Highness’ 
‘views on the subject are quite singular. He admits that’ there is discontent in: 
India, but in the same breath denies the steady growth of India’s poverty. It is: 
true that a few individuals have grown wealthy under the British regime, but-it 
will not be fair to infer from this that the people asa whole are rolling in prosper- 
ity. ‘Ehose who are well versed in the:science of Political Economy: say that: 
famine and pestilence are signs of poverty, and judging by this test:one cannot’ 
but conelude that India is growing poorer day by day. The Aga Khan remarks 
that owing to India’s inereasing prosperity the people have more leisure than- 
before to give a thought to their present condition and that educated ' natives are 
inspired with a desire to be treated on a footing of equality with their rulers: 
Since 1857 every native is required to work twice or thrice as much as he 
did before in order to earn his living. Formerly agriculturists had 
to work in their fields for four months in the year and could during 
that time earn enough to live comfortably for the rest of the year. But 
-a-cultivator is now required to work all the year round in order to maintain him- 
self. Again, do the natives of India hold the same posts of trust and respon- 
sibility at the present day as they did in the past? Informer times not only 
did: the Native Chiefs enjoy greater independence than at present, but old 
families living in British India were also held-in higher esteem. ‘Che latter were 
the leaders of public opinion in those days and no. important change was sanc- 
tioned by Government without first.cgnsulting them. But in order to break down 
their power and undermine their influence in society, Government extended. 
favour and patronage to obscure families the members of which showed willing- 
ness to receive English education. These latter. were accordingly raised a little 
higher in the social scale on account of the preferment they received at the 

hands of Government, Is it not strange that the Aga. Khan should have tly \ | 


into account.the improvement in the status of these obscure families and cntirely 
lost sight-of the decadence and. extinction of those old families that once held 
a high position in the social scale? Government imparted iinglish education to | 
scions of obscure families and raised them to a respectable level in native society. 


We 


ae 


be not posesse a tithe of 'the wealth, influence or authority: 
ilies.” There is ‘no wonder if the so-called respectable 
Hongine to the middle’ olass should in their turn feel discontented 
‘Because they wore ‘made use of by Government merely for the purpose of putting 
down the'old familie, 
: . The Loka Bandhu of Dhaérwér publishes, without acknowledgment, the 


AMegod pa wrth: oe dis- substance of a portion of the article from the Vihdri 


or oka Sendhe 00). Seq newspaper of 28th January, summarised in para- 


Feb. graph 1 of the last Weekly Report. 


183, The Globe newspaper published last month a very extraordinary. 
| article on the situation in India. It seems the editor 
Alleged universal pre- has been informed by somebody that India is to-day 

Perron a gid and dis- in the same state as in 1857, and that a revolutionary — 
we Kal (126), 8th Feb, outbreak is imminent in the country. He thinks 

_ that Indians are able to manage these things very 
secretly and, further, that they supplied war material to those who carridt on 
fighting on the frontier. The editor, therefore, opines that people who are 
capable of such tactics require to be closely watched. We don’t know 
what English people get by spreading such idle canards about revolts, but as a 
matter of fact no signs of the dreaded revolution are anywhere visible. 
The English are, of course, rapidly making preparations to hasten the revolu- 
tion. Thinking that the people would not be ready to rise in revolt unless they 
begin to die of hunger, the English are trying by hook or by crook 
to drain away their wealth. ‘The English know, however, Indian character 
too well, and thinking that mere poverty may not perhaps drive the Indians 
to rebellion are taking care to add discontent to it, The English are thus 
doing all in their own power to hasten the outbreak of a rebellion in India. 
The people, however, are immobile. If there is any change in their attitude, 
it is simply this that while formerly they looked upon British rule as a marked 
proof of God’s favour, they now look upon it with feelings of discontent. 
Even the Aga Khan testifies to the universal prevalence of discontent in’ 
India, though he ascribes a different genesis to it. Hesaysit is not due to 
poverty but increasing prosperity. Now, whatever the Aga Khan may 
say, it cannot be doubted that a starving population is discontented. If we are 
to believe the Aga Khan, the minds of the rich, too, are filled with discontent. 
In other words, both the rich and the poor or the entire population of the 
country is discontented. The paper next proceeds to show that the Aga-Khan’s 
remedy of a Royal Viceroy for India is not calculated to allay popular discontent 
in the country. 


14. “The defence of the political results of secular education, which 
Principal Paranjpye has given in his reply to 
Prevalence of discontent the T'imes’ writer, is convincing. There is, he 


onder British rule said to be “Re : ve Tg 
natural and inevitable. contends, nothing dangerous in the political aspira 


Feb. tions created or roused by western education in 
en Saree the minds of the Indian slaile. We attach special 
importance to this defence as coming from one of the foremost Indian 
educationists of the day and the head of a State-aided College. It 
may be recommended for -perusal and consideration to certain militant 
pedagogues who insist on administering to the young students in their charge 
regular doses of political pousta by lecturing only on the ‘utter feebleness’ 
of Indians and their unfitness to cherish political aspirations, Principal 
Paranjpye’s observations on the point are straightforward and dignified,......... 
In the opinion of the Times’ writer, the only political criticism which finds 
favour with Indians is of a destructive order: ‘to give trouble tu the Govern- 
ment has become in India,as it once was in Ireland, the sole purpose of 
politics, and the manufacture of discontent has been exalted to the level of 
patriotic duty.” The writer seems to believe that this is the result of the 
present education. This is true so far as it goes, but the result would have been 
‘the same if instead of education being’purely secular it were admixed with a 
due proportion of religious education, It is a mistake to suppose that the 
\ 
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Hindu or the Muhammadan religion teaches nothing bat blind obedience to the 
king. Even a cursory glance at the Hindu Smritis and law books will 


show that they contain chapters on the ‘ Duties of Kings’.......... The 


Hindu mythology is not wanting in instances in which the subjects did not 
choose to be philosophical over their grievances. The oft-quoted instance is 
that of King Ven who was slaughtered by his Brahmin subjects for his misdeeds. 
weceeesee If the maxim Na Vishnue Prithivipatis were interpreted or under- 
stood only literally in India, then the great national movement of the seventeenth 
century by Shahaji and Shivaji would never have taken place. And surely 
Shivaji was not a victim of a purely secular system of education!......... 
What applies to the Muhammadan rulers must apply with even greater force 
to the British. The Muhammadans had made India their own home: they 
were politically much more sympathetic and economically much less ruinous 
than the British rulers of India. ......... The Hindus no doubt have reverence 
for authority, but a foreign tyrant never could, nor ever can, hope to benefit 
by the sentiment. Though the idea of duty is ingrained in the Indian mind, 
it is simply absurd to think that the State as at present constituted should 
have been accejted as an object of dutiful service. Even admitting the 
necessity of such an object, may not the motherland claim to be that object 
in preference to the State? For what is the State as now constituted but an 
organised despotism, a systematic plundering of the nation’s wealth and 
substance, and a machinery for the permanent and ruthless emasculation 
of her entire manhood? We wonder that the ‘'tmes’ writer should be 
so narrow-minded as to believe that the younger generations in India, even if 
trained under a system of religious education, would instal a foreign rule 


of this sort in their hearts as a source of inspiration and as an object of dutiful ~ 


allegiance........... As for the destructive kind of criticism in which, according 
to the Zémes’ writer, the educated Indians indulge, Principal Paranjpye has, we 
think, answered the charge effectively. We do not know of what should politics 
consist if not of manufacture of discontent and embarrassment to Government, 
at least so long as we have nothing else to do politically. Constructive 
criticism is bound to come in the wake of the problems and the work of 
constructive political administration. Surely it is not for the neglected, the 
agerieved and the ruined Indian political aspirant to send the grasping and 
unsympathetic Anglo-Indian despot to sleep every day by singing soothing 
lullabies and to sprinkle rose-water on his path before he wakes up to resume 
his remorselessly ruinous rule ! ”’ 


15. The man must be hard-hearted, indeed, who is not moved to pity on. 
seeing India, that once enjoyed liberty and prosperity 


ae degeneration of and gave birth to warriors like Shivaji and Bajirao, 
Vihdri (161), 4th Feb, and statesmen like Nana Fadnavis, veing devastated 


by Feringee jackals and dogs. But sweet are the 
uses of adversity, and the present fallen condition of India will pave the way 
for her future prosperity. The more she is oppressed, the more she will exhibit. 
her warlike qualities, Never was our country degenerated to such an extent 
as at present. Many a time has she tasted the bitter poison of subjection to 
alien rule, but her subjugators in the past were only her neighbours and their 
oppression not being of a refined type as that of her present rulers, the degrada- 
tion to which she was reduced in those days was not so complete as at present. 
The country is wholly at a standstill now; ennobling virtues like enthusiasm, 
courage, &c., have disappeared, wealth has departed, and the people are in the 
throes of famine. Commercial and intellectual development has been arrested 
and there is complete inertia everywhere. Indians have become the slaves of 
their British masters and are ready todo their bidding and to rest contented with 
what paltry doles the latter may be pleased to throw out to them. In fact the 
word ‘‘ native ’’ has become synonymous with a degraded slave. What a contrast 
do the enervated natives of India, effeminately endurins harsh treatment at the 
hands of their rulers, present to the independent Japanese, who never fail to 
resent the slightest offence given to them by aliens like the Californians! The 
cause of India’s present degradation is to be sought in her slavery. But it is 
strange that the faith of our moderate leaders still continues «unshaken 
in British love af justice. Indian Chiefs are also similarly degraded. They 
CoN 1983—5 
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s ‘and voluptuous: tives, and’ are absorbed inthe task 
ne ills Todia is suffering from and to suggest remedies 


ea ‘e “he 8 answers Sn to the inter, ellations at t the last meeting of the 
_ _ Viceregal Counc l were, as & rule, rather disappoint- 
beeps Nations at the last ing. Mr. Gokhale’s interrogation as to the prospects 


an ‘ oie ng. of the’ Vicoregal 


‘Council. of the members of the Impérial Cadet Corps being 
ple eter (5), 9th entrusted with regimental duties could have been 
Feb, answered in @ less strategic and more straightforward 
manner than the gallant Army Member chose to 
vouchsafe to it, Ite seems that this question ‘has not yet arisen.’ That may 
or may not be go, in the sense that the Oadets have not yet qualified themselves 
for the employment, according to the standard or other conditions of service 


laid down by the authorities. But evidently Mr. Gokhale’s question 


as to their ‘ prospects’ menus whether the Government intend to employ 
the Cadets in the exercise of regimental duties at all, This question arose 
long, long ago, when the Corps was brought into existence, and indeed 
when it was projected. It ought to have been possible for the Army Member 
to state what prospects Government intend to offer to the members of 
the Cadet Corps generally, apart from the personal qualifications of those who 
have already been granted Commissions. ‘I'he Commander-in-Chiel’s evasive 
reply shows that he either resents Mr, Gokhale’s inquisitiveness, or is not in 
a hurry to make up his mind as to the privileges and prospects which ought 
to be offered to the Corps. Lord Curzon created the Corps: it will require a 


_ succession of strong men like himself to secure justice to the claims of his crea- 


tion. For the present we must be thankful to note that four more Cadets have 
been granted Commissions since March last.” 


17. “Why should the Government be unable to make ita rule that 
i i ai whenever a Commission of Inquiry into some public 
ot’ Teita to. tako the public question of importance is appointed, the report of the 
ito their’ confidence regard- Commission should be published for the public to 
ing the recommendations of offer its suggestions, before the Government finally 
the a Commnissse. 5). ge, Passes orders? The Government has in the past 
my tan Spectator (5), 9th sometimes publishicd such reports, and at other times 
omitted todoso. The repo:t of the Police Commis- 
sion, by no means an insignificant document, was not given to the public 
before the orders of the Government were passed. The Government has not 
taken the public into its confidence and stated in what circumstances the 
publication of a report before the passing of final orders becomes expedient 
and in what it does not?.......... It no doubt sometimes happens that the 
report of a Commission can be usefully handled only by departmental heads 
or experts. The report of the Stores Committee cannot fall in this 
category. The commercial community is interested in the recommendations of 
that Committee, and the public are competent to discuss them. It is difficult 
to see how any public interest can be injuriously affected by allowing a 
discussjon of the recommendations, unless the report contains more or ‘Tess 
confidential matter, such as adverse comments on the capacity of Indian 
firms to furnish stores.”’ 


- 418, The Jatn dwells upon the hardship alleged to be suffered by the poor illite- 


rate classes owing to the wide circulation of the East 

Appeal to Government to India Company’s rupees as well as small silver coins of 
omen pe RagPinge 1840, bearing the effigy of the crownless head of the 
ae atl peoataicn Queen Victoria. It observes :— When poor labour- 
Jain (182), 8rd Feb, ers refuse to receive these coins in payment of their 
wages, they are threatened with prosecution by their 

employers, but when they offer the same for articles purchased by them in the 
bazaar, the dealers decline to accept them on the ground that they are obsolete 


or take them after deducting exchange at the rate of two pies in the rupee on 


their face value. To obviate this difficulty it is imperative that Government 
should direct.that treasury officurs should, instead of allowing these coins to 
be re-issued from their treasuries, remit them to the Mint for being melted and 


3 %, 


issue new coins instead. It is hoped-that: our contemporaries will take up this. 
subject in the interest of the poor masses and draw the attention of the autho- 
_rities concerned to the grievance in question. [The paper also refers to the 
inconvenience and loss entailed upon the poor classes owing to the circulation 
of worn-out and defaced silver coins and urges the authorities to take similar 
steps for the withdrawal of these coins from circulation. | 


19. “The appointment of Mr. Charles Hobhouse to succeed Mr, Ellis at © 


| the India Office is by no means likely to prove a 
The new Under Secretary mere job, Mr. Morley, who must be held responsible 
. . ee ii for the appointment, is too good and honest to 
mee-Jamshed (29), 4th fo; ; , 

Feb., Eng. cols. oist on India a mere figure-head as her Nath Vazir. 
The Hobhouses have done conspicuous good service to 

this country in the past. Their interest in her fortunes has been almost tradi- 
tional as has been that of some notable Anglo-Indian and British families ; and 
there is no reason why we should not expect the new Under Secretary to walk 


in the footsteps of his distinguished family.”’ 


20. It is satisfactory to note that the new Under Secretary of ‘State for 
Quinvant at. ta Bas India is the son of Sir Charles Hobhouse, who was. 
anette ei edison formerly a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and 
was known to be in sympathy with the political aspirations of the people of 
India. There is no reason to apprehend any danger to the well-being of India 
at the hands of Mr. Hobhouse. At the same time we must not forget that the 
most sympathetic Under Secretary or even Secretary of State or Viceroy must 
remain powerless to promote the welfare of India, so long as the constitution 
of the Government in this bureaucracy-ridden country is not: radically altered, 
Even Mr. Morley, despite his great abilities and truly liberal instincts, has not 
succeeded in giving satisfaction to the Indian public, because all real powers 
of administration are centralised in the hands of the Civil Service, which has 
been notorious for its inveterate antipathy to measures calculated to bring about 
the political advancement of the Indians. Mr, Ellis’ resignation is attributable 
to his unwillingness to surrender his views to the dictates of the. bureaucratic 
majority in the India Council, In view of these adverse circumstances, we are 
sceptical of any good resulting to India from Mr. Hobhouse’s appointment. 


9 
21. “How long are we going to put up with the India Office grown 
we fat upon ourselves and still growing fatter? ......... 
Comments on the recent Jt is now a matter of common knowledge that. 


appointments to the India Wy. Morley wanted to appoint one or two Indian 
Council. 


Patriot (14), 2nd Feb. gentlemen of position to his Council and had selected 

aes Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt and Mr. Amir Ali and 
his colleagues in the Cabinet and the whole Liberal Party wanted him to da 
so, But before he could make any such appointment, he had to consult his 
colleagues on the Council who naturally enough opposed the suggestion, 
so poor John had to give in. We are getting intolgrant of such conduct on the 
part of the India Office. Do the mighty ones think that even now we shall be 
denied any share in shaping the destinies of the land of our birth? We have 
long been hewers of wood and drawers of water. Time has now arrived when 
we can be captains of teams.......... We regret Mr, Morley did not show that 
independence with which he is always credited. Is he going to be another 
Sir Henry Fowler? We hope not.” : 


22, ‘It is said that Mr. Morley went out of his way Se ask the members 

of his Council whether they had any objection to 

Hebratin 9); OM. accepting an Indian as their etliiagad If the 
report be true, we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Morley resorted toa 
subterfuge which is totally unworthy of a man of his reputation. A machina- 
tion of that sort might adorn the diplomacy of a Curzon, but must prejudicia!ly 
re-act upon a liberal-minded philosopher like Mr. Morley, who is so much reputed 
for honesty of purpose. ‘The Indian people cannot forget that seats on 
the India Council are entirely in-the gift of the Secretary of State, and they 
also know that in appointing Mr. Theodore Morison to the Council, he was only 
showing his recognition of the merits of the son of an old personal friend and. 
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; _&® DoS mat 
one of the two termperar 

vacancies On the Bench of 
the Bombay Police Court. — 

Seni Vertaman. ¢29), 4th 
Feb. ; Mukhbir-e-Ielém (83), 
6th Feb. 


Court will be pleased to ap 
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98. A“ Muhaminadan” writes to the Sdaj Vartamdn :—Two temporary 
apponh » Mal t 


vacancies are shortly expected to occur on the Bench 
cf the Bombay Police Court. in consequence of the 
departure on leave of Messrs. Karsandas and Dracup. 
Many Hindus and Parsis have hitherto been ap- 
pointed Presidency Magistrates, but the office has 
never yet been conferred upon a Muhamwmadan. 
It is, therefore, hoped tha: His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and the Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
point a Muhammadan to one of the two vacancies. 


It can be confidently said that there is no dearth in Bombay of well- 
qualified Muhammadan Barristers' who would fill the post with oredit. It is 
fervently hoped that the claims of Muhammadans will not be ignored by 
Government on the present occasion. [The Sdnj Vartamdn in an editorial 
strongly supports the prayer of its correspondent. Jt thinks that the appoint- 
ment of'a Mubammadan as Presidency Magistrate will serve as a fitting 
encouragement to the educated class of the community. The MJukhbdir-i- 
Islém makes a similar suggestion.j __ 


24, We oftentimes meet with instances of the overbearing conduct of the 


How can Indians pnt 
down the overbearing con- 
duct of Englishmen towards 
natives P 

Hind Swardjya (28), 2nd 
Feb. 


towards, him, Mr, 


whites towards natives in India. A few days ago, 
one Mr. Tyabali Karimbhai, who was passing along 
the Duncan Road in Bombay, saw a European soldier | 
eycling towards him at full speed and turned aside a 
little so as to avoid a collision. Notwithstanding 
this, the hot-brained soldier deliberately made a rush 


Tyabali, thereupon, caught hold of the cycle in order to 


save himself from being knocked down. The soldier lost his temper and getting 
down from his cycle began to abuse Mr. Tyabaliin English. Mr. Tyabali, 
though ignorant of English, perceived from the soldier’s gestures that he was 
abusing him and forthwith tucked up hissleevesand lifted hishand, The soldier 
was unnerved by this, and quietly mounting his cyele wended his way. The 
moral of this incident. is that the Englishman, while cowing down those who 
meekly submit to his whims, takes to his heels when confronted by an adyer- 
sary who is determined to oppose him. Indians should, therefore, put 
aside their innate docility and be ready ta give tit for tat to Englishmen. 
No other recourse is left open to them. 


25, The Hind Swardjya republishes the leading article in its issue of the 


Alleged motive of the 
writer of the incriminating 
article in the Hind Swardjya 

rosecu tion. | 

Hind Swardjya (28), 2nd 
Feb. 3 


Ist September 1906, for which the editor was prosecuted 
before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, and gives to 
its readers the following explanation of the motive of 
the writer of that article :—India, which was once 
a rich and prosperous country, has now been 
impoverished owing to the continuous drain of 


her wealth to England. The Indians, being engaged in internecine feuds, 
did not at, first pay heed to this drain, but the pangs of starvation at 


last opened their eyes. 


They saw that swarajya was the only means of 


stopping the drain of India’s wealth. ‘hey, therefore, endeavoured to obtain 
this boon from their rulers by acquiescing in slavery and resorting to begging 


and flattery. Englishmen, however, deluded them with false hopes and as 
a result the Indians grew more miserable day by day. This result has come 
about owing to the Indians having abandoned the policy of their ancestors and 
resorted to unworthy means to seeure their object. It was, therefore, with a 
view to teach Indians their duty, to make them revert tothe policy of their 
ancestors, to. prevent them from going age and to enable them ta attain 
sworajye that we wrote the article headed ‘ Do what you have to do’ im ow 
issue of the lst September 1906. mae 
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36. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—Thefts are at present 

of frequent occurrence in several parts of Ahmedabad 

a as) 9 pags and City: In some localities the thieves move about 

raja Bandhu (33), 3rd during day in the disguise of beggars with a view to 

Feb. reconnoitre the houses where they mean to carry on 

their depredations at night. Crime has been parti- 

cularly rampant during the last two months in the Sarangpur Ghasiram pol. 

Every night the people have to remain in constant terror of the dacoits, 

Should not such pols be patrolled by the Police at night so that the dacoits 

might be brought to book ? The Police should also keep a sharp look-out over 

the movements of suspicious mendicants. Itisto be hoped that the District 
Superintendent of Police will look into this matter. 


24. Great consternation prevails at present among the public of Broach 
ies ts aa ts owing to the frequent murders recently perpetrated 
Brent “mo appeal to 22 the city and the inability of the local Police to 
Government to strengthen bring the culprits to book. A few months ago the 
the local Police. — dead body of a woman, apparently murdered by 4 
Din-Mani (68), 5th ae budmash, was found near the Bholav Neh. Subse 
a i galleton quently two more women were murdered and their 
ep aliens headless trunks were found on the railway line. 
Last month another horrible murder was committed and the trunks 
of the victim, were found scattered near Ratan Talao. Within fifteen days. 
of the last occurrence another murder took place under the following circum- 
stances. A five years old girl of Makan, a carpenter, was found missing 
a few days ago. ‘The father of the girl gave information about the 
matter to the local Police. Five days later the dead body of the girl was 
found in a putrid state in a hedge near Bhangiawad. It seems that some 
badmash wurdered the girl for the sake of trinkets worth 10 or 15 rupees which 
were on her person. The culprits in none of the cases referred to above have > 
yet been traced. The failure of the Police to bring the miscreants to book 
must embolden them to commit fresh misdeeds. It is incumbent upon Gov- 
ernment to strengthen the local Police by importing more intelligent and 
active men from other parts of the Presidency. By this means alone will the 
Police be enabled to detect the murderers and restore a sense of security in the 
public mind. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks. | : 


98. It isa matter for regret that the Police Commission was not directed 
, , to extend its enquiries to the working of the Village 
An alleged instance Of Police and to recommend salutary reforms therein. 
unscrupulous abuse of power ” | i 
by the Police Patel of a It is an open secret that the Police Patels, who are 
village in Ratn4giri District. recruited fromthe most ignorant classes of the popula- 
Hindu Vijaya (121), 80th tion on nominal salaries, grossly abuse their powers to 
Jan. the detriment of the poor ryots. Some time ago an 
incident occurred, which sufficiently illustrates how village officers practise 
oppression upon poor ryots. One Govindram Bhandari of Mhapan (Ratnagiri) 
and another person by name Shirsat, a shopkeeper of the same village, 
quarrelled with each other over some money-lending transaction between them. 
Shirsat, being in the good graces of the Police Patel of the village, conspired 
to bring Govind into a scrape. The Police Patel got Shirsat to lodge with him a 
complaint of assault against Govind and tutored a couple of persons to give 
evidence against the accused. When the accused made his appearance betore 
the Police Patel in obedience to a summons issued to him, he at once detected 
the conspiracy hatched against him. On his passing a receipt to Shirsat for 
the amount the latter owed to the accused, the enquiry into the complaint. 
came to an end and Govindram was let off. If such mockery of justice is 
allowed to continue, the property and reputation of poor people will never be - 
safe at the hands of unscrupulous village offcers. 


29. When the Forest Department was first organised in India, it was not 
Sree _ apparently intended tv yield benetit to Government 
Alleged strings: Borene in the shape of revenue. But asa matter. of fact it 
of hens 19) 4th Feb, aS .proved @ great source of profit to Government. 
aahara ( )s 4th Feb. rn | “ 
The report of the department for the year 1904-05 


shows that Forest revenue has advanced from 67 to 111 lakhs of rupees during 
con 1983—6 


~ ; | 
ihoreusy: ill further, Almost: sil’ the Iuorstive posts in the department 
te: held’ by Englislimen, the forests in the Native States are coming gradually 
eS rc oy Government and valuable timber, sandal 
‘wre Being exported to foreign countries 


Hardship and annoyance to the poor ryots. It embodies a number of hints: for 
the preservation of forests from cattle, but it displays no concern for the 
preservation of cattle. A major portion of the forest area is not open for cattle 
grazing. About 24 lakhs head of cattle were sent to the cattle pounds and the 
owners:thereof were: fined. before they could obtain their release. 3,998 prose- 
eutions were instituted for setting fire to forests, though such fires are often known 
.0 be due to spontaneous combustion by the friction of forest trees. A number 
of prosceutions were instituted for other offences under the Forest Act, such as 
gutting wood without permission, with the result that between three and four 
jakhs of were variously punished. The above shows pretty clearly the 
extent of the suffering and hardship to which the ryots are exposed in con- 
- gequence of the stringent working of the Forest regulations. 


30. We fail to understand why the authorities should continue the 

; medical inspection of passengers going from Bombay 

f . °? ’ r 4 

Phi osnggr aag sisatinane by sea to Kutch, Kathiawar and Karachi, when such 
Association praying for tho inspection has long since been abolished in the case of 


discontinuance of the medical passengers going to the same places by rail. Govern- 
inspection of passengers at 


te ee ee 


the Bundars.. 
~ Bombay. Samachar (69), 


Ath Feb.; Akhbar-i-Soudagar 


ment are no doubt bound under the Venice Convention 
to arrange for the medical inspection of passengers 
going by sea to places outside India, but their hands 


(62), 7th Feb.; Sdnj Varia- sre not similarly forced in respect of passengers going 

— mata (89), 7th Feb. from one part of the country to another. Besides, the 
reasons which formerly rendered such inspection necessary do not any longer 
exist, for Kutch, Kathiaéwdr and Karachi are now as muvh under the grip of 
plague as Bombay itself. Hence the inspection, while causing considerable 
inconvenience to the passengers, is of nc practical utility. The passengers are 
compelled to: attend at the bundar many hours before the steamers are timed 
to start. While they are undergoing medical examination, they have to leave 
their luggage in the charge of coolies who cannot always be trusted. The 
humiliating formalities to which deck passengers are subjected while under- 
going the examination are such as to cast a stigma on a civilised Gevernment. 
In short so vexatious is this system of inspection that many passengers prefer 
to undertake a more expensive journey by rail instead of going. by sea, The 
Grain Merchants’ Association have protested agaist this obnoxious system of 
inspection, and we hope that their representation will meet with careful and 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of Government. I¢ also behoves tue 
Bombay Corporation to lend the weight of its influence in support of the 
prayer of the memorialists. (The Akibdr-t-Soudagar and the Sing Vartamdn 
make similar comments, | 
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31. “The full text of the Commissioner in Sind’s reply to the Sind Hindu 

7 Sabha’s representation on the subject of the incorpora- 
tion of the Resident Magistracy into the general 
Revenue service has now been published in the news- 
papers. The reply is worse thar could be gathered 
from the summary. We quote the last two para- 
graphs thereof. ‘The’ Commissioner in Sind finds it 
impossible to believe that any of the individual 
officers, whose supposed grievances are put forward, 
can have been guilty. of the impropriety of authorising 
the Sabha-to make this representation on their behalf 
and he must decline any discussion, of the question. 
Phe Commissioner in Sind cannot aliow it to be: suggested that selections for 
posts in the public service are made otherwise than on considerations of 
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Comments on the reply 
of the Commissioner in 
Sind to the representation of 

the Sind Hinda Sabha on the 
subject of the. amalgamation 
of the posts of Resident 
Magistrates with those of 
Makht arkars, 

Prabadt (52), 25th Jan., 
‘Eng, cols. ; Kavdcht Chroni- 
ele (7), 8rd Feb. 
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fitness, or that there is any room‘for what is: deseribed as'a more equitable 
policy in this connection.”’ What does the’ Commissioner in: Sind mean; we 
wonder, by that. precious paragraph about gentlemen with supposed grievances 
having authorized the Sabha to represent their case? Does he think that 
it is not possible for the Press or for a public association to know the’ griev- 
ances of Government officers and to represent the same except when moved: b 
those officers themselves? When a@ body of men are shabbily treated, 
when their rights are overridden, can the fact’ remain concealed from 
the public? Are the officers not even to mention their grievances 
in private? How do the grievances of Civil Servants, for instance, tind 
expression in the Press? The Press is not supposed to wait till appealed 
to by the aggrieved parties themselves, In the present case it is very easy 
to understand how the Sabha must have come to refer to the matter 
in their protest against the amalgamation of the posts of Resident Magis 
trates with those of Mukhtyarkars........... It was known that some Mukh- 
tyarkars had refused Resident Magistrates’ posts because they were given to 
understand that the new officers would form a distinct service by themselves, 
from which there was no getting back to the Mukhtyarkar’s or Deputy 
Collector’s line. And then a reference to the Sind Civil Lists of 1904 and 1905 
could show any one what particular men had gained or suffered unjustly by 
the amalgamation. ‘lhusit was, we imagined, that the Press took up the matter; 
and one of the newspapers—the Send Journal—even gave several specifie 
instances of injustice. The Sabha later on took up the larger question of the 
amalgamation and in dealing with it, it could not help referring to the serious, 
though incidental, prejudice caused to the rights of the Mukhtyarkars.......... 
Coming to the last paragraph, its tone and spirit, like those of the preceding 
one, will strike every one as imperious and autocratic in the extreme. Itis a 
pity that an officer of the Commissioner in Sind’s position should be impatient 
of criticism on the part of a respectable and responsible association like the 
Sind Hindu Sabha. The higher authorities usually show better respect for 
independent public bodies. It would have been better if the Sabha haa addres- 
sed the Bombay Government direct. We hope they will now take the matter 
before Government. They have a strong case and they cannot fail to make an 
= in higher quarters.” [The Kardchi Chronicle writes in a similar 
strain.} 


32. ‘We hav¢ received complaints from the mofussil that some Mukh- 
tyarkars are not in the habit of observing regular 
Complaint about the irree hours in holding their Courts. The parties 
gular Court hours of some jin the cases before them—pleaders, clients and 
Mokhtyarkars in Sind. t Ml t +t] d th 
Al-Hag (51), 26th Jan, witnesses—nave to wal ong an @ cases are heard 
Eng. cols. whenever it is convenient to the Mukhtyarkar. It 
sometimes happens that all those connected with a 
case have to wait a whole day without being called and have consequently to 
attend Court the next day, which means loss of money and time and con- 
siderable inconvenience to ajl concerned, except perhaps the Mukhtyarkar. 
~All this happens owing to the inconveniently late hours being fixed by the 
Mukhtyarkars to hear cases, or to fixing no hours at all. We think it will be 
a considerable improvement, if the Court hours of Mukhtyarkars are properly 
regulated and notified and the Mukhtyarkars are made to observe them.” 


Leg islatton, 


33. Commenting on the Presidency Banks Bill, as amended by the 
Select Committee, the Bombay Samdcehdr writes :— 

@ Presidency Banks Act We regret to observe that the Select Committee has 
Amendment Bill. hr (65) not introduced any provision into the Bill for con- 
BP tad scares ’ ferring powers upon the Presidency Banks‘to borrow 
: money in England, though the necessity for granting 

them such powers under certain restrictions is now generally recognised. 
This omission on the part of the Select Committee can be attributed: to the 
desire of the Government of India to have an exclusive monopoly of the 
London market for negotiating its own loans, That the Government: of. India 
are actuated by an undue regard for their own convenience in floating their 


7 


rey hav prohibited Municipalities. from 
when ) | Ste. ate. permitted to do so by 
gn Banks established in this 


ch pominas thie the. so dla Banks is tantamount 


lities. to. the foreign Banks at the expense of the interests 
The next point which attracts our attention in the amended 
fs the deletion of the provision ‘contained in the original Act with reference 
en? © mae aie. maximum limit up to which the Presidency Banks were allowed to 
| EE aera aaa their capital, It is true that up till now owing to large reserve funds 
>... the _Banks had no. need to add to their capital so as ‘to reach the maximum 
limit, but in view of the increased commercial activity in the country and the 
rivalry of foreign Banks, it is possible that they might have occasion to do 
so in future, In view of ‘this contingency, it is necessary in the interests of 
the stability of the Presidency Banks that their power of adding to their 
capital should be duly restricted. An undue increase in capital is generally 
accompanied by a diminished return on the investments in the shape of interest. 
The Banks want more capital in certain parts of the year when they raise it 
at cheap rates in foreign countries and lend it to other countries at high rates. 
But in order that this sort of business might not degenerate into speculation, 
it is essential that they should be allowed to raise their capital only up toa 


certain limit in proportion to the amount of their subscribed capital and 
Reserve fund. 


Education. 


34, Professor Vijapurkar, who is touring through the country to secure 
help for establishing “schools on national lines, recently 
Alleged need of “National” paid a visit to Dhulia and delivered two lectures on 
education in India. “National education’? and ‘“ National elevation.’’ 
Aryévarta, (104), 2nd Feb. Although there is among usa consensus of opinion 
: _ that the defects in the existing system of education 
require to ‘be remedied, views differ considerably as to what kind of 
education is most suited to the present circumstances of the country. 
Professor Vijapurkar has taken up the question in right earnest, but 
without public support there are few chances of his efforts being crowned 
with success. There is very little hope of help or sympathy in this connection 
from our present rulers, who are aliens and are animated by selfishness, To 
make the conquered subservient to their own ends is their sole aim and object. 
There is no agency under the satanic British rule in India which has proved so 
potent in bringing about our downfall as English education. It has, therefore, 
become imperative to educate our young generation on national and patriotic 
lines, We have had enough of that kind of education which aims at manu- 
facturing clerks for Government service. 


failways. 


35. There are two noteworthy features in the strike of the G.I, P. Rail- 

Strike of employés in Way employés which took place last Friday in the 

the G. I, P, Railway Loco- Locomotive works at Parel. First, the strike has 
(Bombey wee _ at Parel shown how ill-advised the Railway authorities were in 

~~ ‘Bomtay Bamichar (65), fixing the hours of attendance according to their 

Sth Feb.; Mukhbir-i-Islam Sweet will without any regard for the’ convenience 
(83), 4th Feb.; <Akhba'r-ee of the workmen; and secondly it has brought 
Soudegar (62), Sth Feb. into prominence the unpopularity of Standard Time? 
with the masses in Bombay. With a view to foist Standard Time upon 

the workmen the Railway authorities at first put forward tne hours of attend- 
ance by 45 minutes according to the new time. Under this arrangement 
the workmen had to attend to their work in the morning and ieave in the 
é@vening six minutes later than they did before the introduction of Standard ‘Time. 
Mey had, therefore, no reasonable ground of complaint, But from the 
-. gommencement of this month the authorities made a further.change in the 
dour of attendance and the workmen were called — to attend to as well as 
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leave their work half. an hour earlier than. they-had bean doing singe Standard 
Time was introdeced. This. was practically tantamount to eompelling them ta 
sitend. 24 minutes earlier than they used. to do when Bombay time was in foree, 
Gueh an arrangement was apt to eause serious. inconvenience to the workmen. 
Some of them had to come from long distances and their domestic habits and 
duties prevented them from attending to their work at such an early hour, 
The only men who were benefited by the change were the higher officers, who 
by leaving early in the evenmg found abundant time for a walk or drive or for 
recreation in their clubs. It is, however, gratifying to see that better counsels 
ultimately prevailed with the authorities, who have acceded to the wishes of their 
employés. The strike forcibly illustrates the unpopularity of Standard Time in the 
city. Wefervently hope that Lord Lamington’s Government will earn the 
blessings of the native population by showing the moral courage to restore to 
the city its old time. [The Adukhbir-é-Islim makes somewhat similar remarks, 
The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar says that the strike furnishes a crushing rejoinder to 
certain malignant detractors of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who allege that he 
autocratically imposed his personal will on the Bombay Corporation in the 
matter of Standard Time. | 


86. When Lord Lamington last visited Sholapur, the people of this 
place represented to His Excellency the ineon- 
Inconvenience caused to venience they were put to owing to Sholépur not 
the people of Sholapur in  heing a junction station for the S. M Railway. His 
consequence of Hotgi being RE a1 th , ere eee 
a junction station for the -“xXcellency was thereupon pleased to promise that 
S. M. Railway. the matter would receive his due consideration. But 
Kalpataru (127), 3rd Feb. we are sorry to find that this has not yet been done 
and matters remain where they were. We, therefore, 
take this opportunity of once more ventilating the grievance of our 
townsmen. If Shol4pur were made a junction station, the Railway Companies 
concerned would not be put to any additional outlay. We, therefore, hope 
that Government will give their early attention to the matter. 


Municipalities. 


37, ‘The caucus, which has lately been brought into existence by some 
of the European Justices for the purpose of ousting 
Forthcoming Justices’ elec- the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta from the Munici- 
tion to the Bombay Munici- 9) Corporation of Bombay, has become the burn- 
pality. ° ; ge 7 
Akkbér-e-Soudégar (62), 4th 0g question of the day.......... It is a wonder of 
Feb., Eng. cols. wonders that the caucus, which seems to be the 
. creation of one high Government official, if not more, 
should be allowed by the authorities to grow with the growth of time. We 
referred to remain silent for a long time in the hope that Government — 
would: set its face against such a movement, and nip it in the bud. But 
the caucus is gradually gathering strength and influence and has already 
taken deep root, having for its object the dethronement, if not the 
extinction from municipal life, of the leader of the Corporation............ 
Indians of all nationalities and classes have over and over again publicly 
asserted, whether it be in Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, Nagpur or Bombay, 
that Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is one of the acknowledged heads, if not the 
head, of the intellectual portion of the population of the great Indian 
Empire.,.-...-+ And yet this is the man whom a coterie or clique of English- 
men, contrary to the best traditions of their country and countrymen, has sought 
to dethrone and remove from a position, which he has so wel! and worthily 
- occupied all these years with great credit to himself and unbounded glory tohis 
country. The Limes of India, which engineers the opposition, gives 
enly two instances in which Sir Pherozeshah and his party have been guilty 
_of acting like so many autocrats or despots’ carrying everything before them 
-even against the will of .the corporate body of which they are members.” 
[The paper here eXpatiates upon the circumstances connected with 
the Resolution of the Bombay Corporation regarding Standard Time 
and the presentation of an address from the Corporation to Lord Curzon on 
his return to India to reassume the Viceroyalty in December 190%, It 
endeavours to justify the attitude taken up by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
con 1988—7 
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d ‘asserts that in both cases Sir Pherozeshah 
public opinion'in the city. It then proceeds :—] 


s should lend themselves to the mancuvring of this caucus 
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ir own hands their own countryman, who has been for the last quarter of a 
mtury and more fighting for their rights and privileges in various directions. 


ropeans, when it suits their purpoce, generally pit one portion of the Indian 


‘ community against another, as they have been doing even down to the present 
qwomentin Upper Burma, and they must be laughing in their sleeves when some 


of our countrymen Jend themselves to their artifices and attempt to cut at their 
bidding the throat of one whom they have a:ways.regarded and respected as their 


guide and friend......... We warn our countrymen against falling a prey to the 


manceuvring of the caucus, whose aim is not so much against Sir Pherozeshah 
of the Bombay Corporation as against Sir Pherozeshah of the Indian National 
Congress. Though their blow is ostensibly directed against his personality 
ss a member of the Corporation, it is meant to descena in quite a 
different direction; it secks to lay the axe at the root of the Congress, 
which may mean the utter destruction of the foundations and 
superstructure of the cnly political body existing in this country. The | 
success of the caucus will not only cause bad blood and bitterness between 
the European and Indian ccmmunities, but will also tend to bring about a 
tension between ‘them for along time to come, and Bombay will be another 
Bengal, which bodes no good either to the rulers or the ruled. It is high time 
that the Bombay Government should intervene, and put an end to the caucus, 
which is believed to have the sympathy of a few members thereof, and whose 
names are freely mentioned in the bazaar. We know of several Justices, who 
make no secret that they were in duty bound to vote for the caucus, not because 
those Government officers have asked them to do so, but because they were given 
to understand that they would be pleased if they did so. There are all sorts of 
rumours in the bazaar about the attitude of: Europeans towards natives and 
feeling among the latter is being wrought by these rumours to the highest pitch. 
if we were to publish a tenth of the correspondence received by us on the subject 
of the caucus, and those who are secretly and even openly canvassing for them, 
it would furnish proofs of the depth of feeling that has been aroused.......... 
Europeans of high official position, great.culture and large sympathy do not 
care to join the Corporation, because they do not for various reasons desire to 
devote their time to the service of the city, and the result is that both 
the European rate-payers and the Government have to fall back upon second 
and third rate men, who find it impossible to cope with members of the stamp, 
character and experience of Sir P. M. Mehta and ascore of other Indians 
who are head and shoulders above them. The result is that the stronger 
party carries everything before it, but we have never known it to 
abuse its strength. ‘The European members are naturally vexed and 
perplexed at their successive defeats and have, in sheer despair, taken to a 
measure which is un-English both in its conception and execution.......... 


4the secret of the whole affair lies in the fact that whereas Sir Pherozeshah is 


fair and straight in his dealings, the Europeans, influenced by envy and ill-will, 
have hit upon a project which, if anything, is sure to re-act upon them and 
bring them into public displeasure, if not something more. If they are at all 
desirous of getting rid of Sir Pherozeshah from public life, let them like English- 
‘men hit him as much as they like on his face; but let them not. hit him 


~ 


below the belt.” 


*38, ‘* Elsewhere will be found a well-reasoned appeal to Lord Lamington, 

; in the form of an open letter, on the miserable but 

Kaiser-i-Hind (80), 10th mischievous caucus, which we have reproduced from 
‘Feb., Eng. cols. the columns of the Indu Prakdsh of the 6th instant, 
The writer justly characterises that despicable conspi- 

racy as ‘a scandal and an outrage which might have more far-reaching effect 
for evil than the short vision of its petulant and intolerant author ever contem- 
plated and transform sober and peaceful Bombay into restless, agitated and 
embittered Bengal.’ So it will be,"if the three prominent officials who have 


‘audaciously engineered the affair.are not brought to book, both as a matter of 


‘ 


official discipline and as a precaution against turning quiescent and unagitated 
Bombay into a restless and perturbed Bengal, Rightly has the correspondent 

uged the character of the sagacious, broad-minded and sympathetic Lord 

amington, and rightly, therefore, has he appealed to him to nip this official 
action in the bud for the good of the city. The important reason on which the 
appeal is based commends itself to all right-minded persons. The perplexity of 
the people is intense because of the hated caucus proclaiming that they have 
the covert consent of the Government—a statement in which, like the writer, 
we refuse to place any credence but which all the same has been industriously 
and unauthoritatively circulated. It is a statement made, we think, for the pur- 
pose of decoying the gullible ducks among the Justices, the wobblers and the 
mugwumps with all that contemptible crew of the halting, the maimed and 
the blind. Thus, the sooner Lord Jamingtort takes effective steps to 
remove the misimpression, the better. It is to be devoutly hoped that the ap- 
peal will soon be responded to for the good of the city at large and also 
that of the Corporation whose hegemony Sir Pherozeshah has deservedly 
enjoyed these many years and is certain to enjoy for some years yet to come. 
The official pigmies, with their rabble crew, may strive their best to bring the 
tallest poppy to the ground, but it goes without saying that they are doomed to 
ignominious disappointment and execration,”’ 


*39. ‘The aims and objects and the methods adopted by Mr. Harrison’s 
oe caucus have provoked such general resentment and 
Pca (24), 10th Feb, 55 much adverse criticism that we fail to understand 
the attitude of silence or indifference which the local 
and Indian Governments have assumed towards the conduct of their own 
responsible officials. A Government pleader in Bengal who happened to be— 
on the side of those who were opposed to sending any elected representative to 
the Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal was dismissed from his appointment. 
Indian officials are not seldom treated with positive harshness and injustice 
whenever their superior officials have found that they have done or said some- 
thing outside the strict scope of their official duties. These subordinate offi- 
cials, once their names find a place in the Black Book, become marked men 
and their official prospects are blighted for ever...... ... We would ask Govy- 
ernment how they would have treated an Indian official, if he had formed a 
caucus to exclude certain Huropean citizens from the Corporation.......... It'is 
the first attempt of its kind made in Bombay to manipulate Municipal elec- 
tions by the Justices by means of an official caucus. It has already provoked 
intense bitterness and dissatisfaction. Are the public to suppose that 
Government also are active or passive abettors of this movement? There are 
persons who have been saying this in private, but we refuse to put any ‘such 
construction upon the attitude of the Government. But they have no right to 
complain if they are charged with bare-faced partiality in the treatment o 
European officials. If Government choose to lay down or recognise certain 
principles for the guidance of their subordinates, they must be prepared to 
enforce them in tie case of Indian and European officials alike. But to enforce 
them with Draconic rigour in the case of the former in the blessed name of 
Official discipline and to completely ignore them in the case of the latter is 
neither a straightforward nor an honourable course to pursue for any 
responsible and enlightened administration, We have great; respect for His 
Excellency Lord Lamington, who has invariably risen superior to bureaucratic 
narrow-mindedness and racial cliquism. We are, therefore, the more surprised 
to find that an official caucus should have been formed in Bombay under the very 
nose of Government and allowed to pursue its career unchecked by the powers 
that be. A circular letter has been issued to the Justices of the Peace signed by 
the Accountant General, the Commissioner of Police and the Collector of Bombay, 
offering themselves as candidates for election. Apart from the fact that they 
are included in the list of nominees favoured by Mr. Harrison’s caucus, it be- 
comes an important question for consideration whether high officials should 
place themselves in a situation in which their conduct is apt to be easily 
misunderstood. What official influence and official pressure mean in this 
country is well known, and we are really sorry our popular Commissioner 
of Police should have joined a movement which is strongly resented by the 
citizens of Bombay, when he is certain to be nominated by the Government.”’ 
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eo, an ( waggaaae Q9 ei expected; and one may well wonder if this first. 
Web. Mpg: ools.; Bombay gory eaidored er 1: 
pet Jamiabhar (68), Yeh Ped. day’s result eould be as. a very hopeful: 


rere " sign of: the suceess of the present campaign. We find 

-. it-staved that ai far larger number would have been captured and destroyed. but 
_ for the: opposition of the Hindu inhabitants of the district, who would not allow 
the: baits to. be set in their houses,......... If such has been the experience in 
the Fort Ward, where the Hindu population is comparatively small, what are’ 
we'to anticipate in. the districts exclusively populated by the Hindus? We 
should not say aught that is likely toinjure the religious feelings of the 
Hindu. community, but it may be safely left to them to consider if it is 
right that they should carry their regard for the life of the lower animals 
to the extent of jeopardising their own lives and those of their neighbours: 
of ether communities? It might have been thought that ten years of suffering. 
hed brought: a sense of discernment to those communities who permitted 
their religious. prejudices to interfere with the adoption of sanitary measures 
which modern research dictated for their benefit, and also that they would not 
permit their ideas of the rights of lower animals to militate against the security 
and happiness of the lives of their fellow-beings. It is time now that the 
leaders of the Hindu community set themselves to persuading their caste people 
to be more rational in the interpretation of their Shastras than they have 
hitherto shown themselves to be.”” [The Bombay Samdchdr makes a similar 

appeal to the leaders of the Hindu community. | 


41. Referring to the public meeting of the Hindus held in Bombay to 
protest against the campaign organised by the local 

on eae eee: GE Municipality for the destruction of rats in the city, 
the Bombay Samachar says :—We cannot help saying 
that the protest made by the Hindu community is extremely ill-advised. The 
Munivipal Commissioner has issued reasonable and adequate instructions to his 
subordinates to oer on the campaign in such a way as not to offend the 
religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. Ii behoves the Hindu residents of the 
Fort to act sensibly and give every facility to the Municipal officials in their 
work, as. the object. of the campaign is to save human lives, Is it better to. 
allow rats.to kill human beings or to kill the former in order to save the latter ? 
We cannot persuade ourselves to believe that the Shastras inculcate greater 
respect for the lives of rats than for those of human beings. We still hope that 
the Hindus will consider the matter dispassionately and co-operate with the 
efforts of the Municipal authorities to bring about a wholesale destruction of 


rfts in. the city... 


_ 42. ' We desire to enter a strong protest against the order recently promulgat- 
ed by Government to the effect that henceforward all 
Protest against a recent applications to the Surat Municipality for permission 
order of Government requir- to greot maudaps on the road for wedding or other 
ing the affixing of a one-anna . 
stamp on applications to the PUrposes should bear a one-anna Government stamp. 
Surat Municipality for per- We should say that this is an indirect tax levied 
mission to erect mandapson by Government from the citizens of Surat for their 
rt Oe (93), 7th ¥eb. own benefit, as not-a pie of the proceeds will be spent 
Asch | on local objects. As arule such stamps are affixed 
| to applications addressed to officers vested with 
magisterial powers, but in this case they are made necessary in the case of 
applications to the Municipal Secretary. We are emphatically of opinion. 
that the decision of Government has heen conceived on a wrong principle. 
A public road is meant for the use of the public, and we see no reason why 
the public should be burdened with an impost for erecting thereon a manda 
which inno way obstructs public traffic. ‘The local Municipality and the 
citizens should raise a protest against this action of Government. If this 
is. done, we are confident that Government will.see their way towards revoking 


the order in question. 


‘ 


Native States 


43. His Highness the Thakor of Bhdvnagar has committed a serious. 
he g mistake in appointing Mr. Enti to officiate as the 
nak: Wa ra (a8) rth rat, Accountant General of the State in addition to his 

| : duties as a Professor of Samaldas College. We do 
not think a single man, however capable, can~satisfactorily cope with the 


duties of the combined appointment. ‘The step might have been dictated by 


considerations of economy, but its consequence will be that the interests of both 
the College and the Financial Department of the State will alike suffer. We 
hope the 'Thakor will yet consider what a serious blow he has struck at the 
education of the rising generation by taking this step. 


44. The Akhbdr-é-Souddgar, referring presumably to a report about Jundgadh 
a affairs published in its issue of the 9th Jaigary last 
proved = eas siggy "(63) (vide paragraph 46 of Weekly Report No. 2), states :— 
Ath Feb. . ~” Weareinformed that the visit to Jundgadh during last 
X’mas ot His Excellency Lord Lamington and the 

Agent to the Governor, Kathiiwar, had no reference whatsoever to the question 
of the control of Veraval port. If any understanding exists between the Bombay 
Government and the Nawab of Junagadh with reference to the port, it must 
have been arrived at prior to the assumption of office by the present’ Dewan. 
The rumour that the Dewan wants to sever his connection with the State and 
revert to British service is quite false. The State Post Office has not been 

removed from Veraval port. 


45. Referring to Mr. Ratansha Damri’s aileged inability to improve ,the 

ag slaite administration of Véla State after being appointed 

BE sede Sentehar (¥9) Karbhari there, the Kdthidwdr Samachar says :—We 
6th Feb. e ’ are sorry to observe that the laudable aim underlying 
the principle of lending Government servants to 

Native States is very often frustrated in practice by the conduct of these 
lent officers. Instead of trying to improve the administration of the States 
to which their services are lent, these officers fritter away their time in 
flattering the Agency authorities and throwing a veil over the misdeeds of the 
Chief. Mr. Damri’s services were lent to the Thakor of Vala by Government 
when the Agent tothe Governor thought it necessary to appoint a capable 
Karbhari to the State after the anishment of Hiralal and Khaja 
Muhammad.. It is, however, said that the Thakor was on friendly terms with 
Mr. Damri ever since the latter was serving in Gohelwar Prant. It is also not 
clear why no objection was taken to Mr. Damri’s appointment, although 
according to the standing orders of Government, an Agency officer cannot be 
lent as Karbhari to a State in the same Prant where he has once served. We 


had entertained great hopes about Mr. Damri’s administration, but he has not . 


yet introduced any reforms into the State. On the contrary, we understand 
that Hiralal, who was formerly staying at Gadhada (Bhavnagar) has now 
come to stay near Vala. Moreover, Mr. Damri is frequently leaving Vala and 
making trips to Rajkot. Such conduct on the part of Mr. Vamri is apt to raise 
doubts in one’s mind as to the expediency of the principle of lending Govern- 
ment servants to Native States, 


46. Referring to the mismanaged conditon of the Raisakli ‘Taluka, Jhala- 
' wad, the Kdthidwar Samdchdr says:—The Raisakli 
; | Taluka is three miles off Wadhwan City, the Talukdar 
Rock Taluka. (bald being a Patidar named Ambaidas, who is always 
wad, Kathiawar). ‘staying at Vaso near Nadidd. ‘The taluka yields 
: ener: Samdchér (79), an annual income of Rs. 25,000 and enjoys 6th 
rer Glass powers. As the Talukdar is always absent 
- from the taluka, his subjects are at the mercy of 
his Karbhari, Mr. Premshankar. ‘The latter also passes most of his time in 
Wadhwan Camp, where he is practising as a pleader and visits Raisakli once or 
twice a week. He has done nothing to promote the well-being of the taluka and 
‘ has not founded any school or dispensary there. Consequently, the people of the 
taluka have to send their children to a school in Memka, a village in Wadhwan 
State. For medical aid also, the subjects have to go to the public hospital 
in Wadhwan City. It is strange that although the taluka is situated near. the 
con 1983 —8 é ee | 


mypel the ' lukdas to establish a school and 
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ik dt desirable that in view of the 


ernment should deprive him 


:* t hich, Tartar bad done in the case of 


ithalgad. Welukder bas no son, he has recently 
_. @opted his daughter ie ant made him fis future heir, It is, how- 
: . ‘ me Ss - aoe fer. a ques ion whether a'Talukdar, under Walker’s Treaty, is entitled to adopt: 
Se | cat all, and if so, whether he can adopt bis daughter's son. If the adop- 
fen i case is irregular under that treaty, the question arises 


her the Talukdar has made it with the special permission of Government. 


We hope Major Wodehouse will look into this question. 


47. _Gilerting to the alleged mismanagement of the late Talukdar Kasal- 
_ afieire iy. Gundiyéhe singji’s giras in the Gundiyala Taluka, Jhdldwdd, 


Talnka (Jhélawdd, Kathia- 
war). 

— Kathidua'r Samachar (79), 
6th Feb. 


by his widow Subjiba acting as guardian of her minor 
son, the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr says:—The Gundiydla 
Taluka yields an annual income of Rs. 30,000 and has 
been the jcint property of two Talukdars. One of 


the Talukdars, Ranashri Kasalsingji, having died three years ago, his wife 
‘Bai Subjiba is at precent managing the tiluka as guardian of her minor son. 
- According to the rules, the taluka should have been taken under the manage- 
ment of the Japti Superintendent, but it is not clear why this has not been 
done. We understand that Bai Subjiba has deposited a security with Govern- 
ment for the proper management of the taluka. In our opinion the policy of 
acqgpting such securities is fraught with mischievous results. Moreover, Bai 
Subjiba is in the hands of incompetert and unscrupulous advisers. It is 
said tbat she has recalled one Parbhudas of Muli, who was in her good 

ces in the lifetime of Kasalsingji, but was subsequently dismissed by the 
latter. Severai petitions are said to have been submitted to the Prant Officer 


against this man. Various ugly rumours are afloat regarding Subjiba’s conduct. 
Leaving these aside for the present, we draw the attention of Mr. Hotson, Japti 
> Superintendent, to the present state of things in the taluka and advise him to 


deunatee the management of the Taluka to a Japtidar appointed by Government, 


Inteitigence extracted from the Press. 


48, The question of the 


Report of a meeting of 
Hindus to protest against the 
osed action of the City 
mprovement Trnat in remov- 
ing amandtr from its pre- 
went site, 
Akhbar-i-Soudagar (62), 
8th Feb. 


proposed demolition of the Mahadev temple of 


the Hindus situated in Kapad Lane in Bhandar Street 
near Nul Bazzar has become at présent a burning 
topic of discussion among the Hindu residents of 


that locality. 
feelings of the Hindus, the Trust has undertaken to 
provide a new site for the temple free of cost and 


With a view not to wound the religious 


also to defray from its revenues the expenses of building 


a new temple on that site and of installing the idole 


therein with due ceremony. The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, has been 
asked to amicably settle these points with the Hindu residents, yet the excitement 
among the latter has not subsided. A public meeting of the Lingayats 
in the temple to protest against the action of 
the Improvement Trust. About 200 persons were present at the meeting. 


was. held last Sunday 


The notice served 


the ‘Trust upon the temple authorities was dis- 


cussed. -Im the course of the discussion, one of the members said:— 
“The question of demolishing the mandir has been on the téapis for 


the last 4 or 6& 


years, 


This is a 

According to the Shastras, the Mahadev tem 
= site where it has once been located. 
religious susceptibilities: of the Hindus will be greatly wounded. Gov- 


ernment have always respected tle religious foelings 


ion affecting our religion. 
ple. cannot be removed from 
If the temple is removed, the 


of the people and 


haye promised in: the Proclamation of 1358 not to -interfere with the 


of any community. We, therefore, pray that Government will be 
ppleased not to allow the Trust to zemove the temple from its present locality.” 
After some further discussion, it was resolved to submit a 

Government on the subject, Oe eet ee ee 


Yepresentation to 


49. A well-attended meeting of the Hindu and Jain residents of Fort was 
ue old gnlilte snesiiae held yesterday in the premises of the People’s Free 
of Hindus held’ in Bombay to Reading Room and Library under the presidency of 
protest against the Muni- Mr. Vasanji Nathu in order to protest against the 
cipal campaign against rats. gampaign organised by the Bombay Municipality for a 
4 Pg amdchar (85), the destruction of rats. Mr. Devkaran Nanji moved A 
the following resolution :— That this public meeting i) 
of the Hindus and Jains residing in Fort strongly protests against the campaign if 
started by the Health Department of the Bombay Municipality for destroying . 
rats, because it is calculated to hurt their religious feelings, and also to endanger fe 
the lives of their children ; that this meeting fully empowers the President to | al 
take such steps as may be necessary for the immediate discontinuance of the 
campaign, including proceedings in a Court of law against the Health Depart- 
ment under competent legal advice; and that the meeting further empowers the 
President to submit representations on the subject to the Municipal authorities. 
In proposing the resolution Mr. Nanji said that it was wrong on the part of the 
Municipal officials to ask Vaishnavas and Jains, whose feelings in the matter 
are very keen, to allow poison to be placed for rats in their houses or in 
the vicinity thereof. He deplored that the Municipal authorities should Bete 
not have consulted public opinion before embarking upon the present cam- pes 
paign. He referred to the campaign once proposed to ve started by the a 
Municipality against stray dogs which, according to the speaker, was event- 
ually abandoned out of deference to public opinion. The resolution was : 
seconded by Mr. Motichand Devchand and carried unanimously. Several 
other minor resolutions were also adopted, including one appointing a Com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Prabhudas Jivandas Kothari, J.P., Motichand Dev- ae 
chand, Virji Valji, Vasanji Nathu, Jivandas Pitambar, Tulshidas Mohaniji, i 
Mohanlal Punjabhai, Trikambas Purshottam and Narandas Kalianji to assist | 
and advise the President of the meeting in carrying out the objects of the 
first resolution, A fund was started and Rs, 300 were subscribed on the spot. of 
In concluding the proceedings, the President assured the meeting that he i 
would lay the matter before the President of the Corporation and do his best to i 
give effect to the wishes of the meeting. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th February 1907. 
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| Collectors and District‘ Magistrates and. Political Agents ate requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to-call for notice, explaining whether the facts are-as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
von to be the origin of the report and what the « correct facts are. 
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Weekly ... Wi4man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
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Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... 


| Diy én 7 ms Dal Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
af Lats Skis ; | 7 Bréhman); 39. | 
Doyn Prakésh Do. Do. 


Indu Prakash Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
ibe oh : | | Manager being Damodar Sfvldram Yande; 

Bot | Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Native Opinion Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 

| wan Brdhman) ; 35. 

fu Kolhfpur ee! Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

bed Brahman) ; 37. 

’ Sardes4i Vijaya ... Sévantvidi Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
| Brdéhman) ; 32. 

Shri Saydji Vijays ‘Bombay... — S4vl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Shri Shahu ‘a Sdtdra 0 nme - Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
? man); 22. 
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O Angto-Lusitdrio Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


~ 


ANGLO-SInp1. 


Al-Haq Hyderabad| Weekly... Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30; and Abdul 
(Sind), - Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat Do. Bi- weekly Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Musifir Do. Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Sindhi Sukkur .«.. Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Enciiss, Mana’tuHi awp 
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}Baroda Vateal . ... Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Hind Vijay& D&hyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak 
: Bania) ; 39. 
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Karnétak Patri ... Weekly ... »..| “Madhav Gopdét Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Br&hman) ; 22. 
Karnétak Vaibhav a Do. ,..| Anndji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 44, 
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(Memon); 41. 
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Trikaml4l Harin&th Th&kor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 234. | 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 51 ... 


Nath&lél Rangildss ; Hindu (Mathor Ké 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhotalé! Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


Pirozshah Jeheéngir Marzb4n; Parsi; 30 
Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
Kélidés Ghelbhai ; Hindu(Jain);47 .... ex 


Hir4l4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 
26. 

Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Dhirajrém Dalpatrdém; Hindu (Audich 
Br&hman); $7. 

Anopsi Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 __... 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 44, 

— Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdéh- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P&rsi ; 37. 

Motil4l Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman); 465. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 38. 

Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Pérekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 

Rustamnji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... oss 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ‘“ 


Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. . 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 
Phirozshaéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... vai 


Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than¢walla; Hindu 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 
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Weekly ... 
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Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
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Monthly | 
Weekly ... 


Shankrapa Guidi Basrimarad; Hindu 
Devan) ; 39. ; 

(1) 8bi Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36, | 
(2) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 

” 


Gurureo R&égkavendra Mamdfpur ; Hindy 
(Deshasth Brahman); 43. 


Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
hids Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 24. : | 

Vdman Daji Motiwaéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. ae: 

Han Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréihman); 30. | 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27 - 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 
42. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; 
Brahman); 42, 3 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40;and Moro. Balwant MarAthe; 
Hindu (ChitpAawan Brahman). 

Sad4shiv ishwanath Madyadeo; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 82. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karheda Brahman) ; 32. 


Hindu stisieenia 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 42. 

Krishn4ji Késhinaéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. 

Anandréo Bélkrishna Ré&ngnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; $8. 

Prabhikar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 27. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bré4hman); 53. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ;s 76. 7 

Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrd4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deghasth 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 89. : 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 61. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


Yédav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brihman);40. | | 

— Fm “Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
wat) ; 

Bhiké}i Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
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Weekly ... 
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-Fortnightly 


| Bémkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


"| -Bréhman) ; 29. 


Gangedhar Moa Barve; Hindu (Chitpstwan 
Brahman) 

Janardan ics drdyen Kulkarni ; ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. 

Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 


80. 

Késhingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


Do. do. oie 


: Vishwandth Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 


~ mali); 25. 


Bréhman) ; 28. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 32. 

Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Rémchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 

Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Govind Kdshinath Chdéndorkar s Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman). 


| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 42. _. 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; : Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman); 32. 
Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Balchand Hirdchand ; Jain; 26 ... ous 


Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 28. : 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rémchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda PBr&hman); 45, 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kém&thi) ; 47 ane 


Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 61. 

‘Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Damodar Gangedhar Marathe coe wi 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brghman); 22. 

Bélkrishna Narfyan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 41. 

Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. 

Vishnu Govind Bijépuskar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49 

(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nédkarni... sli 

(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

| Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Breéhiman) ; 38. 


| Nana ~— Gund; Hindu (Deshasth ated 
man) ; 40. 


Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha ; Jain (Mir 
wadi) 5 5 Jae 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Braihman); 40. 


Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
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Shimsudin walad Mahomed; Mubammadan| 
(Abro) ; 89. 


LitWiinn Gi Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri); 


Karachi... : | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 oe 
DO, ees eee} Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ; 52 
Sind Kesary Shikdérpur - Chel4rém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 


Urpw. 


Ajaibatei-Bambai ) : | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddar ... : Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Cembiwer-edebbn Bhusfiwal (Khin- ad Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 
desh). Muhammadan. 


Jém-i-J ahdnnuma Jalgaon (Khan- Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
desh). Muhammadan. 


Mifid-e-Rosgetr . Bombay ... Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; 
| . Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
| madan (F'arrakh Dehalvi) ; 52. 


Cie . Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
| (Shaik) ; 32. | 


i Guzaza'sr anp Hinpt. 


Jain Bombay «- Weekly oe ee Fatechand K4rbh4ri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
Mana'tHI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika ... Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ov Bando Ttrimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


. an 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (S| or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out,-and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been ‘strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 38 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and’ 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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Name of Pubiication. Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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Manatui. 
Audit Sholapur | Monthly... 


Sudhakar ... Pen (Kolaba) .../ Weekly ... 


GUJARATI. 


Parsi Bombay ... Weekly ... 


N.B.—(a) The name of No. 73 is changed into Rajasthan and Indian Advertiser. 
(6) Nos. 72, 146 and 18] have ceased to exist. | 
(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. 
(d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. . 
(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya. 


(f) No. 51 is now published at Karachi. 
(g) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended. 
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| Polities and the Peblic Adminiatyution, 


‘I, “His Majesty the King has opened Parliament. ‘in the fullest state * 
and: in the speech from the Throne we find a singu- 
Comments on His Majesty arly remarkable observation 2s to the essential 
The ee ameat Character of the British: administration in. India. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 14th * While firmly guarding the strength and unity of 
Feb., Eng, cols. the executive power unimpaired, I look forward to 
a steadfast effort being made to provide the means 
of widening the hase of peace, order and good Government among the vast. 
population committed to my charge. ‘This remarkable utterance will be 
diversely interpreted in this country, but it may be safely anticipated that. the 
ceneral verdict will he that the Government, while dissociating themselves from 
the idea of weakening the hold of the British administrators on the ceuntey er of. 
doing anything that might undermine their influence among the people, are 
prepared to introduce measures which may guarantee to the people effective 
representation of their wants and wishes in the Councils of the Indian Empire. 
In the speech from the Throne is to be found a confirmation of the view 
that though the Liberal Party may not subscribe to the ‘sword theory’ 
of their opponents to the extent to which the latter do, they firmly believe 
that under the present circumstances of the coantry, and indeed for a long 
time to come, the best means of doing good to its people and even fulfilling 
the aspirations of the eduvated classes will be to maintain the agency of the 
British officials, and that India’s salvation will not be achieved by under- 
mining their prestige and reducing them to a negligible quantity in the 
government of the country.” 


*2, “For once at least in recent times, the wishes and require- 
ments of the poor people of India have found the 
faintest of faiut echo in the King’s speech. While 
the Executive Government will be unswervingly 
maintained, so Reuter flashes the text of the paragraph on the subject, 
there will be good.government on broader lines—a very cryptic pronounce- 
ment which we shall have to unravel by-and-bve when the full text of 
the speech reaches this country. But we have to make our thankful 
acknowledgments for even this sma!l merey which has been vouchsafed 
to poor India in the King’s speech. Of course, nobody has ever mootad 
the question of impairing the authority of the Executive Government. 
Neither has anybody made a demand that the Executive should be 
wholly er partially abolished, so that all this brave declaration about 
the maintenance of the Executive authority in its plenitude reads like a solemn 
mockery. If anything, it reveals the crass ignorance prevailing even in the 
Cabinet of ‘all the talents’ touching Indian demands for reform, and indicates 
the cunning hand which dictates downright misrepresentation at the India 
Office and which is respensible for this paragraph in the King’s speech. As to 
the broadening of the foundations of Government in harmony with popular 
sentiments, there will be ample time to speak when the long-expected recom- 


Kaiser-i-Hind (30), ! 7th 
Heb., Eng. cols. 


mendations of the Viceregal authorities in Council see the light of day, though’ we 


should warn all against entertaining any very sanguine hopes of the reforms 
about which India for so long has been crying aloud. They could hardly come 
up to the standard fixed by the Congress, ‘To meet all the principal demands of 
that national body would be anathema maranatha for which not even the most 
stout-hearted and loudest-tongued Liberal of Liberals could be prepared. 
No. ‘That would mean the destruction of the British Indian Empire, that is to 
say, the destruction of that seifish oligarchy in place and power which is the 
sole repository of all human knowledge, of statecraft and of the innermost 
thoughts, feelings and wishes of the people.” 


3.. “The Amir of Afghanistan will read with pleasure the reference to 
RS TTY TR his visit in the speech from the Throne. But there 
wee et Revtew (1%), 18th Gs a hidden meaning in the sentence about the 
a non-importance of ‘formal compacts,” and -we deubt 
if the Indian. Foreign Office will relish it,......... As regards the reference 


‘to the better government -of India, poor India so seldom’ finds a place 


‘ 
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Bake Fe ons tig ieids ‘unless the Ministry 
oe - sehemes: ‘which will, in however small a measure, satisfy the people of India, 
and we think the first step in that direction will be the further expansion of 
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‘Mr. Morl 
2 “an: ‘poobemaking a speech, full of noble ideas garbed in a forcible diction 
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Speech from the !TPlirone.jth th: we:  iare’crbally grateful to His Majesty 
membering ty. “on : his oceasion, ‘There isa ray of hope in the words, 
“forward ‘ton ’ steadfast: effort being made to provide. the means of 
f peace, order and. men government among the vast 
Pe mmitted ‘tomy ‘Not. that we think the millennium 
it that. b the efforts: of the Indian National Congress are bearing 
Years’ persistent, agitation. ‘he reference could 
was Considering some scheme or 


the Legislative Councils and the separation of the Judicial and Executive 
functions. And even for these small mercies, India must feel grateful to 
‘honest’ John who, in spite of the difficulties that lie in his path, is trying 
to do his best.” 


4,. His Majesty the King-Emperor’ s speech in opening Parliament and 
the debate that took place thereon will be hailed with 
: Bombay Samachér (65), unqualified gratification by the people of India. It is 
14th Feb.; Sdnj Vartamén satisfactory to note that India was prominently men- 
(89), 14th Feb. ; ; Indian nee 
Booial Reformer (4), 17th ioned in the speech, and an assurance given to the 
Feb. | Indians that steadfast efforts will be made to give 
‘ them an increased share in the administration with- 
out impairing the authority of the executive. From His Majesty’s assurance 
and Lord Ripon’ reference to the subject, we can say that the long-looked-for 
reforms in the Indian Legislative Councils will be introduced at no distant 
date. Lord Ripon displayed admirable firmness of mind in replying to Lord 
Lansdowne’s plea that an increased share to the Indians in the administration 
‘would imperil the stability of British rule in India. We are often told by the 
Conservatives that they want to keep India outside the pale of party politics, 
‘but the narrow-minded attitude betrayed by Lord Lansdowne is sufficient to 
expose the insincerity of such professions. [The Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other 
hand, expresses disappointment at the King-Emperor’s speech. It thinks that 
the assurance given by His Majesty about placing the administration of India 
on a wider basis is nebulous and not calculated to satisfy the Indian public. 
The Indian Social Keformer writes :—“ His Majesty’s speech at the opening of 
-Parliament is apparently no mere formal document. There isa grit about it 
-which precludes the belief that the King was merely stating what his Minis‘ers 
-put into his mouth, Of. most interest to us is the reference to India, especially 
to the anticipation that His Majesty’s Ministers would introduce measures to 
widen the base of peace, order and good government without impairing the 
authority of the executive. We like the phrase used by His Majesty to 
indicate his relations with the people of india, the avowal of his personal 
rae for the well-being of the vast population of this country. “h 


“ More than a year ago, the Liberals came into power and Mr. Jchn 

“India under the Liberal Morley was given the portfolio of the India Office. 
regime anda retrospect of At the time we were beside ourselves with 
Mr. Morley’s actual services  jOy—JOy unutterable, unstinted, without bound. We 


= this country. thought at the time that a creat magician had at last 


rome Vrek OO Fem come, who would bring sunshine into our hearts and 
drive moonshine out of our rulers’ heads.........- We were highly confident 
that the days of the Indian bureaucrats were numbered and that he would 
make a beginning towards self-government for our country. We knew that 
‘he would not set the Ganges on fire, yet we expected that he would not 
succumb to. the demoralising influences of the thirteen old fossils, who are 
always ‘ agin the just demands and legitimate aspirations of the sons of the 
‘soil, We admit—unot without a pang of regret and keen sense of disappoint- 
ment—that Mr. ota has sadly disappointed us,. Let us take a brief 
‘retrospect of the year. Irue, Mr. Morley has gladdened our hearts and minds 
“by some fine speeches, We will have to wait—Gcd knows how long—before 
“Mr, Morley translates his words into deeds. A year’ has rolled by and 
2 File to our gratitude and esteem depends at present rather upon 
actual. performance, We candidly admit that he made 
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of which he is a past master....... But let us see how our Seoretary of State bas 
_ °made a deliberate move towards the employment of Indians in higher offices 
_ which he promised in his Budget speech. When a vacancy occurred in his 
~own Council, he ought not to lave lost the opportunity of appointing thereto 
sone of our eminent men such as Justice Ameerali, Mr. KR. OC. Dutt or Sir P. M. 
Mehta. Here the bureaucratic pressure of his colleagues proved ton strong 
for him. He was manipulated by the India Office, and he salved his ‘inward 
‘monitor’ by an effective compromise. That compromise was the nomination 
of Mr. Theodore Morison —a departure from the beaten path. The supersession 
of Mr. K. G. Gupta to the acting. satrapy of Bengal and of Mr. S. Nair to » High 
Court Judgeship—a post which was held by him on no fewer than three 
occasions—is an additional scar on Mr. Morley’s escutcheon.: Despite the 
vehement expressions against the Partition of Bengal, Mr. Morley has done 
nothing towards pacifying the public opinion of that province. He calls the 
Partition a ‘ settled fact’ and an ‘ unfortunate blunder’ and sits with folded 
hands—an attitude quite in keeping with his philosophical temperament. 
‘He ought to know that true statesmanship does not consist in alienating the 
sympathy of the ruled by going against their wishes and opinions. The most 
cheering feature in the regime of Mr, Morley is the resignation of Sir Bamtylde 
Fuller........... ‘Lhe achievement stands to bis lasting credit and clearly proves 
that the Secretary of State has not yet been completely manipulated by his 
colleagues. Many other impcrtant problems, viz., the reduction of Military 
expenditure, the separation of judicial and executive functions and the exten- 
sion of the representative element in the Legislative Councils, stare him in 
the face. _ Wiil he look the facts squarely in the face and fulfil his promises ? 
-Or will he consent to be manipulated by his colleagues at the India Office : 
That is a questicn of all questions for the educated Indians.”’ , 
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6. ‘The ruler of Kabul arrives in Bombay on Tuesday next. As at 
Calcutta the presentation of addresses by the Corpora- 
tion and by the different communities has been pro- 
hibited, and the Amir will leave Bombay, as he left 
Calcutta, a mere puppet in the hands of the Political officer in whose charge 
-he is touring in India. There is, we believe, not mucli justification for 
the attitude taken up by Government in regulating the sovial intercourse 
-between the Amir and the Indian people. Are they suspicious : of 
these relations possibly becoming too thick to be safe? The very 
fact, however, of the mere forbidding of any,social intercourse between 
them is calculated to defeat the ends of the diplomutic precaution. We can 
imagine the: sentiments of the Muhammadans at Calcutta, who were _pre- 
vented from having the pleasure and* the privilege of the presence. of the Amir 
in their midst at the musjid for prayer; nor can the disappointment. of the 
Hindus of Bombay be less keen at the rejection of their proposal to present a 
eratetul address to the ruler of Kabul, who was so gracious as to express his 
opinion against cow-killing on the Bakri-Id day at Delhi. The Amir himself 
must have, we believe, by this time begun to realise the irksome nature of 
his duties as a guest in the hands of his suspicious British hosts, The 
Statesman offers the following comments on the subject of the Amir’s 
‘movements :—‘ ‘he opinion seems to be very prevalent in Calcutta that 
‘the visit of the Amir has been arranged with less skill and judgment than 
might have been expected. It is certain that his coming has been productive 
of severe disappointment to the Muhammadan community, who feel that they 
have been utterly ignored by His Majesty throughout his stay. The official 
excuse is that the Amir desired his sojourn here to be as private and informal 
-as possible. Doutless there is some truth in the explanation.: Habibulla 
‘Khan may have wisbed to put aside his royal cares and to enjoy himself much 
as ordinary people amuse themselves in a great foreign city. Nor can there 
‘be any doubt that he bas been allowed to spend his time as he pleased, without 
regard to the tiresome duties which distinguished visitors are called upon to 
perform under ordinary circumstances. But this argument does not get rid 
of the fact that His Majesty is one of the chief Muhammadan potentates of the 
world, and that his pre-eminence in this regard involves a. measure of 
responsibility .of which he cannot divest himself at will. We can imagine 
con 1992—4 


Awir’s visit to India. 
Mahratia (9), 10th Feb. 


id be said: if King Hawar haindseiien days in Elsie | ‘and refused to 
4 “hasan x) ie resident Pnglish community. We can conceive what 
Hdignation would b Hog felt if the German Emperor went to Chicago and ignored 
| @he@xistence of the Germans in that-cosmopolitan city. The circumstances 
gender ‘which the Amir has'come to Calcutta are very similar. Yet he has not 
show that he is conscious that the Muhammadans constitute a large section of 
he Population........... A visit to the Madressah, an old and important centre 
of Muhammadan learning, was suggested, but the proposal was curtly declined, 
‘Ut 'was hoped that the Amir would at least say the Friday prayers in one of the 
incapal mosques of the city, and a considerable sum was expended in prepar- 
ing a welcome for him. At the last moment, however, it was intimated that he 
would not attend........... It is nof too late, however, to repair the blunder, and 
it may be suggested to the Foreign Office of the Government of India that steps 
should be taken to conciliate the Muhammadan community by some recognition 

of their claims to His Majesty’ s notice.” 
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7. Before the Amir went to Calcutta he had full liberty to mix freely 
with the people, and the Vernacular Press of the 
Kesari (180), 12th Web. Punjab has given publicity to the advice administered 
by him to Hindus and Mulhammadans alike in the 
course of his tour. The-tenor of the advice was that the time for the members 
of the two communities to cut the throats of each other had passed; that it 
was not creditable to the Muhammadans to outrage the feelings of the sister 
community by the slaughter of cows or pigs; that the Muhammadan religion 
did not consist in killing cows, nor did it make such slaughter obligatory on 
any special occasion ; and that there was no reason why under these ciroum- 
stances the Moslems should wound the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus 
by indulging in a practice which did not at all form an essential part of 
their religion. According to His Majesty united action on the part of Hindus 
and Muhammadans is necessary af the present juncture for the material 
advancement of both. By giving utterance to these views, the Amir has 
endeared himself to the people of India. But as his intercourse with them 
has been restricted since His Majesty’s advent to Calcutta, it is not 
possible to know the views formed by His Majesty after reaching that city. 
At Agra neither the Amir nor Lord Minto had an opportunity to discuss 
the terms of the agreement to be entered into between the Amir and the 
Government of India, but at Calcutta the programme was so drawn up as 
to leave abundant leisure for such a discussion, The Amir dined with Lord 
Kitchener more than once, but it will take long for the public to know what 
subjects were discussed by them. It will not, however, be far wrong 
to assert that no definite understanding’ was come to during the Amir’s stay 
in Calcutta. Though the Government of India may have decided what 
concessions they should ask from the Amir, the latter cannot have arrived 
at any conclusion as to what concessions he should make, as he cannot do so 
without consulting his Sardars and the leading Mullas of Kabul. Lord 
Kitchener may have or may not have obtained favourable promises from the 
Amir, but there is little doubt that the Musalmans of Calcutta suspect that 
Government had something to do with the Amir’s refusal to accept their 
address of welcome. ‘This attitude of the Calcutta Musalmans has found 
expression in the columns of the Statesman and the Englishman. These papers 
state that the Musalmans of Calcutta have been offended at the action of 
Government in aot allowing the Amir to mix freely with his co-reli- 
giouists in the city. The people of Bombay, too, are dissatisfied because 
the Amir has declined to receive their addresses also. The statement that the 
Amir does: not desire to have any addresses présented to him is popularly 
understood to mean that Government do not allow him to accept them. Both 
the Enyltshman and the Statesman are of opinion that the people are not wrong 
in attaching this meaning to the phrase. If Government had requested the 
Amir to accept the addresses, His Majesty would not have rejected them. 
Since Government have not made such a request, it is apparent that they 
look upon the Indians as women confined in a zenana and are playing the part of 
a jealous husband in not allowing their guest to cast a glance at them. Are the 
people wrong if they interpret the action of Government in this manner ? 
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8, A correspondent of the Kd? contributes to that paper some verses on 
Kél (126°, 15th Feb ‘the Amir’s visit, of which the foliowing is the pur- 
Pee port :—The English invited me to visit India, the 
wealth of which they have almost completely drained away by means of heavy 
taxes and the people of which have been reduced to slavery. The self-seeking. 
English brought me to India to witness the effects of their rule upon the country, 
raised my good qualities, gave me plenty of wealth and plied me unceasingly | 
with flattering compliments. They organised .a series of festivities in my 
honour, but J am not pleased at heart. Where Muhammadans ruled as masters, 
I am travelling as a guest. The contrast pierces my heart like a thorn and I 
feel inclined to. go back to my country. Towns and cities are bedecked in 
my honour, and my reception lacks not the elements of pomp and splendour. 
The allurements of the English are hard to resist. My country is small and 
my army not also large; still, they make much of me and house me in a 
splendid and palatial building. Perhaps they want to catch me, a wild animal, 
in their cage. They have not the least good will in their heart. ‘They throw a 
beautiiul garland of flowers round my neck, but I detect the foul smell 
of servitude init. They hold grand and picturesque illuminations in my honour, 
but probably they wish me to sacrifice myself like a moth by leaping into the 
flames. The English in bestowing on me a big title employed their usual skilful 
device of pleasing people without making them giftsof money. They also have 
made me a present of a motorcar. It hasa charming colour on the outside, 
but inside it is the reverse of charming. It appears to harbour the crafty 
design of depriving me of my political independence. In short, the whole show 
as unreal. J am thoroughly convinced of it. The spirit of self-interest is play- 
ing all these pranks. I shall accept the hospitality of the English and publicly 
express my pleasure thereat, though inwardly I feel-no satisfaction. I shall 
also speak sweet words to pleasethem. I:am, however, aware that there is no 
knowing when the serpent may bite. 


9. In addressing the students of the Aligarh College, the Amir said “I am 
Bhéla (107), 41th Feb. a Moulvi, a soldier and a king.’”’ No one will fail to 
rejoice at this manifestation of courage and nobility 
of mind on the Amir’s part. YUhe Russo-Japanese war has awakened the people 
of Asia, who have begun to think that a pan-Asiatic league must be formed 
under the leadership of the Amir for the purpose of checking the omnivorous 
westerners. It is an auspicious sign that the Amir should visit this country 
at sucha critical juncture. His Indian tour will make him realize one 
valuable fact, viz., that the want of political liberty redaces a people to the 
condition of mere two-legged beasts. Most unhappy are those nations that do not 
enjoy liberty. If there ve any hereditary foes of the liberty of the Asiatics, it 
is the western people. ‘lhe latter harbour the wicked desire of reducing the 
East to the wretched and unbappy plight of a widow. There are yet some 
Asiatic countries which enjoy independence, and the westerners are on the alert 
for an opportunity of enslaving even these. Afghanistan is one of such countries, 
and it behoves the Amir to do his best to maintain the independence of 
his country above everything else. That he is capable of doing this is 
shown by the above-quoted words of his. We hope that, having personally 
witnessed the deplorable condition to which India has been reduced owing 
to her subjection to a foreign yoke, the Amir will take measures calculated to 
avert such a fate in the case of his own people. Wecan assure His Majesty 
from our own experience that nothing in this world is so grievous as subjection 
to cthers. As the Amiris threatened by the Russian bear on one side and 
by the British lion on the other, he should, by way of precaution, train his 
subjects to the use of arms so as to enable them to preserve their inde- 
pendence. 


10. “ Before this issue is out, the Amir of Afghanistan will be at the 
oe ‘Gate of India’—in Bombay. He is sure to receive 
Gujardts Punch (26), 10th 4 picht royal welcome from the citizens of Bombay, 
Somben, deco But the real significance of the Amir’s visit to 
India and the extra éclat with which he is being ‘treated’ is not likely 
to be understood by the people of this country, Why has the Amir 
been so ‘coursed’ by the Covernment of India? It is a question worth 
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it, why has she sought an alliance with Japan? 
coward, and not a conqueror of India. Had she been backed up by the love, 
not manufactured loyalty, of the sons of India, she could have defied the world, 

and need not have been afraid of the Russian Bear. But she is and that is why 

His Highness has been elevated into His Majesty ; they want a ‘buffer.’ It is 

easy to conquer Afghanistan, but difficult to retain it, because it would require 

twice as many soldiers as there are human beings in that land—every Afghan 

woman being counted as a man. That is why they wish that the Amir should 

stand upon his own legs—so develop his resources as to be in a position to 
withstand the wave of Russian aggression. If Britain is sincere in this homage 

and has. paid to the Amir, it will be good, as the advertisements say, for all con- 

cerned. But, if she is not sincere and the day of reckoning will come, the 
Afghan Wolf is bound to goto the wall against the Russian Bear; tbe British 
Lion—standing upon the crutch of the enforced loyalty of the Indiaa lamb— 

‘cannot save the.Afghan Wolf from the [Russian Bear. ....... This ‘ biting 
diplomatic dust ’ or rather political ccurtezanship is significant of the morale 

of British statesmanship, She isa lion before cowards, but a coward before a 

bear. Between the Engclishmen in England and those in India, there is as much 
difference as there is between a lion andacur. Duplicity has been the secret 

of England’s acquisition of India. Dévide ef impera has been the secret of 

her success, Even to-day, persistent efforts are made to rouse the crescent 
against the trident. The Amir has really ‘awakened’. Since he came to 

India, Moslem and Hindu alike honour and admire him. The Indian Govern- 

ment never bargained for sucha consummation. Has the Amir been allowed to 

visit an Islamite State in India? ‘he premier Muhammadan Chief in India 

—the Nizam—will not shake hands with the Amir. Why this step-motherly 
‘selection of the route, everybody knows it—even the Amir. ‘After more than a 
hundred years an independent Asiatic Ruler is on Indian soil to-day and 

this has made India take a retrospective survey of the past. Our neighbour is 
free and we are what we are. We can be better. If the unanimous 
welcome accorded to the Amir by the Hindus and Muhainmadans of India 
signifies anything, it is this—that better a tyrant who is our kith and kin rather 
than a ‘foreign paternal Government.’ The Amir’s visit nas one moral for 
India. In one of his short but terse and pregnant speeches he said: ‘ Even in 

Kabul, I have got Hindu subjects, but I treat them as I do the Muhammadans ; 

that is why 1 am safe on my throne.’ Can the same be said of India ? 

Black and White—do they gain the same measure of justice? Even man 
Englishmen admit that they do not. And yet they manage these things better 
ee in Afghenistan. Let England learn one thing from the enthusiasm witb which 
an the Amir has been welcomed by Hindu and Moslem alike—that she had better 
ee cease believing inthe gospel of Divide et impera and begin a new era of 
ene justice, equity and trust, which alone will perpetuate her connection with, not 
her supremacy over, India. May this come to be; otherwise, England will 
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have to repeat poor Hamlet’s words—* to be or not to ‘be--that is the question.’ 
Whetlier to keep India in the bonds df love or by execrable bureaucracy 
to make her take the bit between her teeth and make a bolt with it for free- 
dom—and God knows what.” — al al eee ze 
11. “The inhabitants of Bombay are to welcome in their midst this 
oe Joraehed (90). 12 i, ally of their Government but, according to his own 
and 14th Feb., Eng. cols. repeated assurances, a warm and sincere friend of the 
| — people of all creeds and ‘classes living in this vast 
peninsula........... Every inch a prince, a leader and ruler of men !—this has 
been the happy impress left on our own minds by all that His Majesty has 
said and done since he crossed the threshold of our country some weeks ago, 
weeeeesee His Majesty Amir Habibulla Khan has proved that he has not only 
the qualifications required for ruling a hardy race like the Afghans, but 
also the enlightenment to securé national prosperity for his subjects, 
The king who comes amongst us to-day has, since his accession to the throne 
of Afgbanistan, vindicated his right to be the king of a martial race.” 
[In its issue of the 14th February the paper writes :—“ Alike in the official 
and unofficial reception of His Majesty the Amir, Bombay has shown that 
it appreciates fully the honour dome to it by. the visit, and the benefits to 
accrue to India and Afghanistan by His Majesty’s tour. Lord Lamington 
well echoed the sentiments of the whole Bombay community in the eloquent 
little speech that he delivered at the State Banquet on Tuesday night, and 
the gracious terms in which His Majesty spoke, in turn, justify the hope that 
the bonds binding the Governments of India and Afghanistan will be 
strengthened by the visit.’?] 


12. “ By far the most notable utterance of His Majesty the Amir of 

tii: didi thi tk Afghanistan, since his arrival in India, was made at 
PO uli 7" the banquet given in his honour by Lord Lamington. 
) ‘At no time,’ declared the warm-hearted and 
sagacious ruler, ‘will Afghanistan pass from the friendship of India.’ This 
vow of eternal friendship is the strongest form in which His Majesty seems to 
have expressed himself since he crossed the frontier. No further proof of the 
profound result which has accrued from His Aighan Majesty’s visit is needed 
than his declaration that the friendship which was like a plant before has now 
rapidly grown into a huge tree, under whcse shade we can all sit. It was a 
fortunate coincidence that on the day when His Atghan Majesty described in 
such emphatic and glowing terms the outcome of his visit to India, His Britannic 
Majesty, in opening Parliament, referred to the distinguished guest’s ‘ active 


survey of the leading features of Indian life’ and rejoiced to think how the - 


event would promote that ‘right feeling which is ever more important than 
formal compacts.’......... Amir Habibulla’s sojourn among us reminds the 
student of history how the dreaded pass, through. which Ahmed Shah Durani 
invaded the rich plains of Hindustan and shattered the Mahratta power, has 
—_ an open gate for a friend who pledges his fraternal love as long as we 
care for it.”’ | 


*13. ‘With her customary civic ardour Bombay has extended her hospita- 
lity to the illustrious guest of her rulers with a warmth 
of feeling which wil! leave an enduring impression 

- on his mind........... Bombay has shown to the Amir 

the secret of the strength of his ally on the south-east of Afghanistan, whose 


Rast Goftdr (34), 17th 
Feb., Eng. cols, 


supremacy over the sea has enabled her to hold her own as the foremost nation 


of the world,....... If political discussions during his tour have been avoided, 
as we are semi-officially informed, the decision was not indiscreet. The mute 

appeal, which personal observation and experience must have made on his 
mind, will be more lasting than a host of strategical manceuvres and diplomatic 
bindings. ‘The Amir carries with him an impression which will cause him to 


amicable‘ relationship between t 
undertaken in vain,” | as 
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crave for the friendship of his: ally, and if the tour can bring about a more 
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two neighbours, it wi not have been 


morning a king and riler who is not only a staunch | 
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Gujapats (24), Lith Feb., 18. oellenoy said but the truth are. he 
ae ra A Pg Bi 8 “ eet that it was not merely the high position of 
Vartamén (89), 13th Feb, / His Majesty, but his statesmanlike acts and utterances 

_.... that entitled him te cordial. reception at our . hands. 
The keen attention he has paid to all. the developments of educational, com- 
mercial. and. scientific interest, his. determination to see-and hear everything 
for himself.as well as his soldierly frankness of bearing and refreshing candour 
haye aroused a special interest in his personality. The Amir’s reply afforded 
an apt and prompt illustration of the qualities which were singled out for praise 
by His Excellency Lord Lamincton. ‘It was in fact the most important politica] 
pronouncement the Amir bas made since his arrival in thiscountry. No tongue, 
ancient or modern, cxcels Persian in rich imagery, and the Amir who is a 
ready and eloquent speaker in Persian couched his speech in picturesque 
language. it was as expressive of his genuine feelings of friendship as it was 
fefreshingly. frank and straightforward, ‘So long,’ said His Majesty, ‘as the 
- Indian Empire desires to keep our friendship, so long will Afghanistan and 
Britain remain friends,’ . This is surely not the language of a helpless puppet. 
sossevesseee Lhe Amir recognises that he has profited by his visit to this 
country and intends to use his experience for the benefit of his kingdom. His 
speech at the banquet correctly describes the net personal and political 
gain that has resulted from his Indian tour so far.......... The Amir has, 
we are afraid, carried his unwillingness to receive addresses from public bodies 
too far. ‘We know His Majesty’s time is very limited and that he has not 
come to India to receive laudatory addresses, But.a ruler like him has certain 
duties to discharge and cannot avoid them without causing dissatisfaction. 
As we remarked last time, he should have accepted at least the address of welcome 
which the Corporation had resolved to present. At any rate he could well have 
pleased the Muhammadan community by visiting the schools of the Anjuman 
and witnessing the illuminations in Muhammadan quarters. Very probably he 
is not acquainted with the keen feeling of disappointment that prevails in Bom- 
bay. His official hosts could-have easily dropped hima hint and are more to 
blame than he is. If hours could be spent in witnessing races and equestrine 
and leonine performances at Harmston’s Circus and purchasing European and 
other goods, one or two hours could have been easily spared for the perform- 
ance of necessary social functions and cultivating acquaintance with the Muham- 
madan and other communities. We are sorry that the attitude of the local 
Government and of the Political Officer in charge of the Amir is being mis- 
construed in this connection. Is it yet too late ‘to repair the mistake? The 
Auir is personally a good and straightforward man. But he knows little about. 
what is passing in tiie minds of the Muhammadan or other communities. He. 
stood in need of tactful and sympathetic guidance at the hands of his official. 
hosts in certain matters, and we cannot say he. has. been rightly advised 
or that he has acted with that royal courtesy and consideration which 
we certainly expected ina shrewd and able ruler like him.’’ [The Bombay 
Samdchar also makes appreciative references to the Amir’s speech. It says 
that the tone and language of the utterance are quite in keeping with the 
Awmir’s dignity as an independent sovereign. It is especially gratitied at the 
Amir’s declaration of friendship with “the British Government. The Sdnj y 
Vartamdn, in making simjlar comments, expresses a hope that the Amir’s 
friendliness with the British:Government will lead the Government of India 
to effect a retrenchment i in its. military. expenditure] - 


‘ 18. ‘We Indians ‘iene but. feel 4 peculiarly lively interest in His 
| Majesty Amir Habibulla, the illustrious son of an illus- 
r cb, Bog. a (12), 12th trious father. Bombay welcomes him as eagerly 

| _ and warmly as any city cf: Northern India, and the 
feeling that His Majesty i is one of us and one of whom all orientals should feel 
equally proud prevails with thesame intensity amongst the Hindus and the 
Parsis,,as it does amongst the followers of Islam. The romance that had 
surrounded the Amir has been but enhanced by his doings and‘ utterances since 
he set foot on~British = territory...,...--. The firm determination shown by 


the ‘Amir to’ be friendly with ‘Hindus, the enunciation of the princ “pie that even. 


religious doctrines should be as far as possible subordinate to the higher consi- 


deration of political and social equality between subject and subject and between. 
nation and nation, the desire to learn ard assimilate new things, the fullest . 


appreciation of. learning and the conviction that learning. can without hitch 
be harmonized with true religiousness, the frankness, affability, courtesy 
to all and charity towards the needy, even the spirit of rebelling against 
all set and formal programmes, of which His Majesty has given so many 
indications, have not only highly cratified us, but awakened in the minds 


of us all new hopes and aspirations, new dreams of a bright and glorious 
future, ‘T’be results of His Majesty’s visit promise to prove far-reach-— 


ing indeed! In the first place, the effect will doubtless be to cement the 


friendship between him and the British Government. Secondly, there. 


will bea grand incentive to progress and civilization in Afghanistan and 
in that regard the visit to industrial Bombay will possibly be mest fruitful 
of results. Thirdly, we expect that the Hindus and Muhammadans of. India, 
in being Gommonly drawn nearer towards tie Amir and the Afghans, will 


also be drawn nearer to each other. Fourthly, if the Afghans rise and progress, 


their example must have a beneficial reflex action on their Indian co-religion- 
ists too. It. is visions and prospects of this kind that rise inv oluatarily 
and forcibly before the eyes of every Indian.”’ 


*16. ‘* His Excellency Lord Lamington spoke with warmth of feclittg when 
ic, tion. kak he ad ministered, the other day, a gentle rebuke 
mn & wn | the fair sex of the city for neglecting their 
meeting of the Bombay duty towards the Sanitary Association of Bombay. 
Sanitary Association. =  § The outspoken utterances of His I:xcellency might 
Rast Goftdr (34), 17th not have been relished by the feminine portion of his 
on audience, ‘They were all the same in the nature of a 
timely exhortation to the ladies of Bombay, both European and native, with the 
object of inspiring them with greater interest in the work of the Association. 
Speaking for the native ladies in the city, His Excellency confessed his want 
of informaticn as to their ordinary habits and customs. But much of what he 
said in admonition to the fair sex of the European community was applicable 
to their Indian sisters. The enlightened section of the native ladies of the 
town, though they may have different ways of employing their leisure hours 
than by paying seasonal calls to hill-stations, have a manner of frittering away 
their time’ in pursuits and occupations which areas frivolous as those to 
which the Governor alluded with remarkable candour.......... His Excellency. 
observed at the meeting that as far as he could see, the inhabitants 
of this city were very careful in matters of health and sanitation. His 
i’xcellency was, in a way, not wide of the mark........... The people have their 
own ideas of cleanliness which they scrupulously carry out according to their 
lights. However, their ideas of sanitation are awfully crude and primitive, 
and need to be improved. With their instincts for cleanliness and the 
dissemination of proper ideas of sanitation, the native town can be freed of dirt 
and filth, which no amount of Municipal supervision can help to remove. 
The city’s best acknowledgments are due to His Excellency Lord Lamington 
for the zealous interest he has taken from the very outset in the advancement 
of sanitary reforms. We fully endorse the terse compliment paid to His 
Excellency by Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola that each successive year His Excel- 
lency’s regime has gained a great deal on the credit side and shown nothing 
on the debit side.”’ 


17. ‘The Aga Khan has come to the ceteaiieaiai that the remedy for the — 


ecg ig present discontent in India lies in the appointment 
ness the Aga Khan’s sugyes- of a Roy al Viceroy. The suggestion ignores the fact 
tion about appointing a that there isno Royalty in England in the Hastern 
member of the Royal Family sense, namely, relationship to the Sovereign entailing 


as Viceroy of India. wer Superiority tothe law. The Royal Viceroy must obey 
(4), 0th K — jormer the mandate of the Secretary of State as much as other 


- Viceroys and can communicate with the Sovereign — 


only through: official channels in official matters. The Aga Khan’s suggestion, 
if carried out, is more likely to lower the prestige of the Royal Family in India 
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dian! people—Hindu . ” Tuacaggetica | is nothing more 
he fat y “of fa d k ttante or not a new. - either.” . 


*We shall not say that His Highness the Aga Khan has no right to 
uk in the name of a certain section of the Indian 
_ people, but we must say that what he has actually 
og of the in pond course of an article in the ¥Y number 
4 e National Review is not worthy of a man who 
“Hare © Oh Feby_ poses as the Dickelan of any section of the Indian 
people. The Aga Khan declares that the discontent in India is due to the 
growing prosperity of the people which leaves them leisure to indulge i in 
comparisons. Now both the premises and the conclusion in this precious 
t are invalid. ‘That the Aga Khan should be able to see- nothing 
but prosperity around him is not inexplicable. He himself rolls in wealth 
for which he has to move not even his little finger. It comes to him 
unasked ; it is even thrust upon him. We need not inquire how the wealth 
so obtained may be ordinarily expended. All this, however, makes it clear 
that much value cannot be attached to the Aga Khan’s opinion as to the 
prosperity of the Indian people which is almost a subjective figment than 
an objective reality. His opinion. about the impossibility of the success 
of an experiment in self-government is not worth much. Evidently His 
Highness is. not in. touch with the latest. developments of politics in even 
such. backward. nations as Persia. It is certainly not men like the Aga Khan 
who ean be inspired with the ideal of self-government ; their own life “depends 
on the light in the eye of the Government.”’ 


(18. Referring to a petty complaint made by a correspondent about tlie 
alleged harassment of certain classes of native passen- 

How can India be released gers by Eurasian ticket-collectors on the G.I, P. 
“0° wy ebains of slavery? Railway, the Hind Swardjya writes:—Injustice 

ind Swardjya (28), 9th 

Feb. is gradually becoming rampant in India on account 
of the hied-henilinhnans of arrogant officers. Govern- 

ment are powerless to put down this high-handedness, and the Indians shouid, 
therefore, abandon all hope of getting redress by submitting petitions to the 
authorities, They should try to gain their object with their own hands. ‘They 
‘should take steps for self-preservation, and remaining within the bounds of 
the law, show their mettle to the officials and subdue them. Mere whinings. 
against tyranny willdo them no good. They should be ready to rely upon 
themselves and do their duty. It is owing to dependence upon others 
that India to-day is bound by the fetters of slavery. Yet the fetters have grown. 
so old, rusty and worn-out that they can be easily rent asunder by a _ well-aimed 
and vigorous push, Indisns should keep this in mind and boldly be prepared. 
They should start ‘‘ Societies of Independence ”’ everywhere in the country 
with a view to promote union among the people and save them from the 
oppression of the authorities. It should be borne in mind that there can be no 

hope of happiness without union. 


20. No efforts, however strenuous, wa no. amount of oppression, however 


severe, can avail to quench the fire of patriotism 
Futility of adopting burning i in the breast of the man who constantly 


Russian methods for check- a 
ines tha eabelatianal iniiete. thinks, “ This is my country and God has created me 


: Sag aig for serving it’’. Patriots devoid of all f 
id Sw 28), 9th =) are devoid of all fear 
Feb. sical of death and hence it is that nobody can domineer 
over them. If the authorities, feeling jealous of 
their iudepenieties strive to harass them, they only bring disgrace upon 
themselves, while the glory of their victim becomes more resplendent. than. 
ever. The truth ofthese remarks is being illustrated by current events in 
Russia. Government shouid pay heed to the moral of these events and also- 
stand that the adoption of Russian methods for harassing Indian patriots 
is ult futile. Moreover, they should prevent the abuse of power by those: 
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overzealous officials who, losing their heads over ‘the swadeshi and: beyeott- 
agitation, have been molesting right-thinking amd innocent people. Otherwise, 
the consequences of such molestation will recoil on the heads of the authorities. 


91. The Hind Swardj ya publishes an article entitled “Fifth message to 
= 7 those who are starving from poverty” of which the 
British rule in India ccm- following is a translation :—At the time of a solar or 

a > Po solar eclipse. lunar eclipse the Hindus observe a fast, pray to God 
Hind Swarajya (28), 9th 
Feb. and give alms tobeggars. But as soon as the eclipse is 
over they bathe and take. their meals and the cries 
of the beggars also cease. Similarly there is at the present moment a solar 
eclipse in India caused by the shadow of the British Government having fallen - 
upon the Sun of this country. Darkness prevails everywhere. The people 
are fasting, praying and giving alms to Englishmen who play the réle of 
beggars. “We should at present soothe our minds and patiently wait for the end 
of the eclipse. When the Sun of India emerges in all its radiance from the 
shadow of the British Government, the uproar “of the English mendicants will 
come to an end, and the Indians will begin to eat, drink and be merry. If we 
are unable at present to endure the pangs of starvation, we should devote 
ourselves to the worship of God and frevently pray for the termination of the 
eclipse. This is the suggestion of “Snehi” (lover). Whoever wishes may 
attend to it. 


22. As both Ireland and India are equally under the domination of the 
British, there is considerable similarity between the 
Alleged growth of sym. circumstances of the two countries. As the policy 


pathy between the peoples of adopted by the English for deceiving all subject races 
different countries under 


AG 
Peitich sway. is the same, the experience of the latter is generally | ay 
Kal (126), 15th Feb. similar. Both Ireland and ITadia entertained high a4 
hopes about England. Just as India values the | 
privilege of direct representation in ‘Parliament, [reland valued it too at one 
time. Just as we have the swadeshi movement in India, the trish have started. 
a movement on similar lines in their country. An Inish journal remarks, 
however, that Irishmen have lost all faith in Parliament and do not expect 
any boons from Hngland by adopting a conciliatory policy. Every one is plainly 
saying that nothing is to be had except by means of physical force, An [rish 
M, P. was hitherto looked upon as a great patriot, but the aspirant to the British 
Parliament. is now held to be of no importance whatever. ‘he above description 
of the state of things in Ireland holds good literally of India at the present day, 
The sentiments of ‘both the Indians and the Irish are the same, ‘Lhe L[rish 
journal alluded to above says that a sort of common sympathy is being created 
between India, Ireland, Egypt, South Africa, &¢., on account of tive people 
of all these countries being the slaves of the British. If the British are gulity, 
‘of an act of oppression in any one of the above countries, it is taken u Pp for 
discussion by the newspapers of the remaining countries. The feeling of 
mutual sympathy thus engendered is most salutary. Just as tyrants encer 
into alliances with a view to exercise oppression upon their poor subjects, 
it is necessary for those who are wallowing in common servitude to form 
union among themselves. 


23. The English are skilled in the art of adapting themselves to changed 
circumstances and times. ‘They are aware that the rise 
Unpopularity of British of Japan has produced an awakening in China, Lnilia, 
rae in countries other than Persia and other Asiatic countries aud that their own 
“Vihar (161), 11th Feb. high-handedness is, therefore, likely ere long to come 
toanend. A recent article in the London ‘Limes 
shows how apprehensive the Mnglish have become of their impending fate. 
They were hitherto under the impression that the blacks were created by God _ 
to minister to the wants and pleasures of the whites, But the Zimzs now 
warns the latter to be careful how they treat the blacks, lest the latter resent 
their ill-treatment. Dr. Jameson in explaining the real object of the white. people 
in ruling over the blacks observes that “ robbery, not murder, is their motive.’’. 4 
We are told that the English came to India to promote her welfare. But their a 
real object is very well explained by Dr. Jameson. ‘The Egyptians have, it — Sm 


con 1992—6 


} the motives of ‘the English'and are thinking of offering them 
noe. Even ‘Katie worhettt in ‘Natal are exasperated at the excesses: 
ish and ‘urge their husbands ‘to rise against them. It is singular 

ment ‘against slavery and British excesses felt by these Kaffir 
~ “wwomen is not present to the minds of the men of India. An Irish-man exclaime: 
. Thanks be to God that I am not an Englishman.” It is only our Aga Khan 


“Mr, Gokhale who recount the bieisines of British rule and pray to God for 


it fs part tuation in India. There is n> doubt that English magic has proved 
bly fruitful in India. | 


24. Referring to the sneech of Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda at 
the Mahilasamiti in Calcutta, “Gypsy” writes to 
- Comments on the appeal the Gujardts Punch :—“ Can a nation be ever free 
of the Mabarani of Baroda unless it is untted?...... Truly, the men of India 
ia umong the people oyght to be ashamed of the miserable wrangling 
" Qujaeati Punch (26), 10th Which has hitherto marked their political life. Extre- 
Feb., Eng. cols. mists and Moderates, Mehtaites and his antagonists, 
Tilakites and Palites—that such expressions should 
have come into currency is a disgrace to the men of India— because it 
bespeaks a ‘ National ’ Congress divided against itself. The days to fight are 
gone—is not this the time to join hands, to let. ‘the dead past bury its dead,’ 
to make common cause, TO UNITE? Even the women of India seem to have 
seen the degeneracy of their brothers,.......... But the very fact that a women— 
no less than the Maharani of Baroda—has come forward to preach the gospei of 
Union—not only to her sisters, but to her brothers—what does that signify ? 
It means that thetime has come -when the men of Ind should cease to think 
that the women of India are mere ‘ chattels.’ To put it in brief they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves........._ The men of India have before them a terrible fight 
with one of the greatest and mightiest nationson Earth. It is not a joke to enter 
the lists and throw down the gauntlet to proud Britannia. And, yet, we have 
done it. We have determined to conquer Britain—but not with arms of metal. 
It is with mental arms that we mean to bring proud Britannia to her knees, 
But what is our position to-day ?......... ‘The secret of Britain’s defiant 
attitude towards the people of this land is her belief that India is only a geoe 
graphical expression and can never be a nation, In order to prove “this 
malicious political ‘ pronouncement’, that (mis) leading journal of Bombay — 
the Times of India—in the long rigmarole it published anent the Congress 
on the 7th December last exultantly declared that the Rajputs were 
quiescent and contented and took no notice of the so-called ‘ National’ Congress 
of India, But now the Rajputs have given the lie direct to this mean and 
mischievous assertion. Only last week a deputation of Rajput Princes and 
Chiefs presented a memorial to the Viceroy in which they asked His Excellency 
to restore to them their pristine military glory........... This ‘awakening’ of 
the Rajputs is a sign of the times ‘ India can and will be a nation.’ But, oh ! 
the malicious Times if Should such vipers bar our way to emancipation? The 
gospel of divide et tmpera has upheld the ‘Union Jack’ in India long 
—encugh. We must give it a quietus. In order to bring about such a consum- 
mation, we. must have Unton. And a woman, one of the noblest in 
India—Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda—has but lately preached this 
gospel of unity... ....s The emancipation of India can be brought about only 
if we take to heart the following words of the Maharani :—‘ High or low, 
rich or poor, prince or peasant, princess or shepherdess—we should be proud 
of the same traditions of the past, inspired by the same aspirations for the 
future, united by the same sentimenis of affection and love for the Mother- 
Jand.’......... May that day soon arrive when every heart in India will throb 
with patrictism and be prepared to bleed for her in the cause of freedcm is the 
heart’s desire of poor, friendless, homeless orphan’d ‘ Gypsy.’ ” 


25. The Pioneer, in writing of the Amir, says that he would be 

astonished at the administrative skill of the British. 

Why skould Indians be and would be led to think, from the perfect peace 
made to bear the costofa yeioning in Calcutta, that the Indian army is main- 

European gatrison in y 

E> tained mainly for ee off foreign aggression and 
‘Vihaes (161), 11th Feb, § not for preserving inter tranquillity i in the country. 
Does the Pioneer think that the Amit j is ignorant of 
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the sedition prosecutions and of the Barisal and Chandpar ineidents?- The Amir 


is not such a simpleton as to be ignorant of such things or so dull as not to 


know why a large army is maintained in the country and why the people 
have been disarmed. If the Indian army is intended to ward off foreign 
aggression, why.should it consist of European soldiers? Native et be 
can do the work equally well. If Indian youths were trained to the 
use of arms, there would b9 no fear of foreign invasion and nv necessity to 
flatter the Amir and pay him a subsidy through fear of Russia. Why is India, 
burdened with the cost of maintaining 70,000 white soldiers? Immorality is 
rampant in the white army and more soldiers annually fall victims to it 
than have hitherto been killed on any battlefield. We are required to 
maintain these 70,000 human beasts plunged in immorality. The morals of 
Native sepoys are above reproach and still none of them can rise above the posi- 
tion of a Subhedar-Major or Subaltern. Why should we maintain these 70,000 


beastly white men? Would this state of things have been tolerated under an 
indigenous regime ? | 


26. ‘It is not a matter for regret that Mr. Gokhale bas not been 
able to go back to England and continue the 


The Honourable Mr. Go- work of converting the British public at a time 


khale andthe Hindu-Muham- when his services are so urgently needed here....... 
madan problem. 


Indian Spectator (5), 16th One of the most useful services which an Indian 
Feb. . can render to his country, and particularly to the 
Nati‘nal Congress, just now is to bridge the gulf 

which has of late been widening between the educated classes of 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan communities, who have been devoting 
themselves to a discussion of public affairs.......... Every true lover of 
India will wish Mr. Gokhale success in his endeavours to establish a cordial 
understanding between the leaders of Muhammadan thought on the one 
hand, and the school which he himself represents, on the other, His conference 
with the leading Muhammadans at Lucknow, though unproductive so far in any 
definite and tangible manner, far outweighs in its utility the lectures which 
he has been delivering to audiences already of his own persuasion. The lectures 
were pastoral, while the conference was evangelistic The Muhammadan 
League has not sworn hostility to the Congress, and while the two entities 
must remain separate, they may avoid a conflict and acknowledge common 
aims within common spheres of activity. How can that be done? asked 
Nawab Moshin-ul-mulk, and the answer depends upon the readiness of the 
Congress t0 revise its programme and readjust its policy. It must be clear to 
all by this time that the Muhammadans, as a class, do not sympathise with 
the general tone adopted by the Congress towards Government. Specific 
resolutions, perhaps many of them, may be acquiesced in or regarded in a 
neutral light by the Muhammadans asa community. There is a radical differ- 
ence between the desire of the Muhammadan League to side with the Govern 
ment, as far as may be, and to create a pro-Government temper, and the idea of 
patriotism and citizenship which generally finds favour with the Congress school. 
And as long as this fundamental difference exists, the chances of a common 
understanding between the two political parties must be remote. It will be a 


loftg time before the Congress, which has hitherto followed a policy of indifference 


to Muhammadan opinion, manages to control the inertia of its past tendencies 
and learns to pay greater heed to dissenting schools. Up tillnow Muham- 
madan dissenters have been treated with contempt and ridicule, as if they were 
interested and self-seeking sycophants, and true patriotism could be found only 
within the ranks of the Congress. ‘lhe Muhammadan is naturally very conser- 
vative: lie has been slow to move even in the pursuit of his own interests under 
the British Government. If he is not a Radical in politics, the proper way to 
treat him is not to abuse him, or even to neglect him. With a little less of 
academic talk about self-government of the colonial type, he may approach 
the Congress with more confidence.” 


27. “We had thought that the Moderates and the Extremists would bury 
their hatchets after the Congress at Calcutta. Appa- 

Lecturing tours of Moder- yently they have not converted each other. So long 
ge and 1 a remnist leaders as they differ strongly and sincerely, we would expect 
Be ace Siidataler (5), 16th them to preach their respective gospels to their 
Feb.- countrymen and leave the result in the hands of their 


fellow-citizens. Mr. Pal has not dogged the footsteps 
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hale to’ Pyzabad and uakcnorr, but has einingh ie, Caloutta; after. 
»\ huge & audiences. at. Allahabad, Whatever may have called him 
alta it was ’ Lthat.he did not, pursue Mr. Gokhale. The most 
for his. extremism is that he.only applies with logical thorough- 
; what. the. \ Voderatés. hint. vaguely at and leave future generations to work 
‘Ouk when. the general sentiment is on.their side. There is nu doubt that the 
difference between the two schools of‘ political agitators. is one of present. policy. 
I at her than of. ultimate: ‘aim. Mr. Ps tyes presents Mr. Gokhale’s teaching in all its 
arp. outlinesand initsnudity. He Tl the inevitable. corollaries. and thinks 
it his konest.duty to involve the Moderates as well as himself in a com- 
mon cloud of suspicion. He. will not, therefore, earn the thanks of the more 
cautious of his countrymen. He seems to be a logician, rather than a student 
of human nature like Mr. Gokhale. ‘lo boyevtt Government service is a 
proposal which will meet with as little sympathy from the educated classes 
generally as to boycott the air we breathe. ‘The educated classes. are largely: 
absorbed in the Government service. ‘It is only by proving their fitness to be 
entrusted with the discharge of public duties in the administration of 
the country that .they can convince their own less advanced country- 


men of the possibility and utility of self-government. ‘lhe people of India 


know what self-governing India in former times was, and how even now the super- 
vision and co-operation of an Englishman imparts to an institution an amount 
of'energy and steadiness which Indians, as arule, donot communicate to it. We 
lack the necessary education to take upon ourselves the duty of self-government 
for the present, and to boycott Government service is as suicidal a proposal as for 
a boy in his teens to boycott his school, because he has the potentiality in him 
of becoming a Master of Arts. While the practicability of boycotting Govern- 
ment service wil] generally be denied, the propriety of this mode of extorting 
concessions from Government will be still more generally repudiated. ‘The 
emphatic and ready disapproval of Mr. Pal’s proposal by Mr. Gokhale and 
other speakers at the Congress is an indication of the odium that will attach to 
the suggestion in the popular mind. With all the talk about self-government 
and the Japanisation of India,:thereis no feeling of hostility to Government 
among the vast majority of the population. The untortunate thing is that the 
Congress endorsed its approvai of what is really a non-constitutional method 
of agitaiion, when it approved of the boycott of British goodsin Bengal. 
However, a commercial boycott affects only private interests, while a similar atti- 
tude towards the conduct of the admiaistration wears a different complexion. 
The Congress, fortunately, stopped short of recommending any line of policy 
which might savour of hostility to Government or obstruction to the administra- 
tion. ‘The difference between the Moderates and the Extremists will be more 
pronounced and real, if the academic talk about self-government on colonial 
lines is moderated, and the energies of the educated classes and of the Servants 
of India are directed into more useful channels. ‘Lhe Moderates do not want 
self-government now: as an ultimate goal it is a stale promise held out by the 
British Government before many of us were born. ‘The Congress was at one 
time content to avoid that mare’s nest and to demand particular: concessions of a 
much smaller magnitude and specific reforms in the administration, It was in 


‘obedience to a mandate from England that the cry of self-government was 


raised, because the advisers of the Congress said that the British public was 
unable to follow the details of Indian adivinistration, and to catch the ear of — 
the British elector it was necessary to.sound a cry which would be intelligible 
tohim. The cry was sounded, perhaps with some success, if it caught the ear 
of some of the Radical and Labour Members of Parliament, who “would not. 
otherwise have taken much interest in Indian affairs. For the purpose ot 
retaining the interest of some of the members of the Indian l’arliamentary 
Committee, it may be necessary to harp upon the string of self-government. 
From any other point of view, it is worse than useless to feed our imaginations 
on a vision, whicli we are in no hurry to realise.” 


28, ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, we are glad to see, has undertaken 
i ee lecturing tour in the United Provinces. He has 
able Mr. Gokhale’s demand Ween delivering addresses in Allahabad on the aims 
for the concession of self- Of the Congress movement, on swadesht and boycott, 
government to india on the and kindred subjects. We are in general agree- 


model of yo by ea ment with his views which represent those of all 
| oie Fob + Haformer - > pesponsible Indian politicians, On one point, how- 


ever, we would wish Mr. Gokhale to take an 
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early opportunity of explaining our political objective at greater length 
than he has done. ‘ Self-g saree. eal on the model of the Colonies,’ though 
it conveys our general aim rightly enourh, does not convey it in detail. The 
main idea comprised in it is, it may be explained, that we do not desirea 
separate international life from Great Britain, All that we claim is that 


affairs for instance, in the way most beneficial to our national interests.......... 
We want our finances to be administered with a sole eye to our requirements, 
and we also want that the administration should be gradually transferred to 
Indians who should be trained to greater responsibilities, For the present, 
we see no signs of such a policy of “devolution. On the contrary, many of 
the things done scem calculated to perpetuate the rule of the foreign 
bureaucracy and to permanently relegate indigenous talent to su bordinate 
tasks. While Japan in fifty years has trained experts in every branch 
of science and administration from among her own sons, the Government 
in India after a century and a half of British rule still imports them from 
the English Universities. The meaning of it is clear. An intelligent 
foreigner, like the Amir of Afghanistan, travelling over the country and 
observing the exclusive presence of Erglishmen in the higher administrative 
posts, can form but one of two impressions; either that the people of India 
are a degraded lot whom the British Government has not been able to train 
up to higher things or that the Government has heen following a narrow and 
ungenerous policy. While this is a subject which we are “entitled to urge 
with persistency and energy on the attention of Government, it must be 
clearly borne in mind that it constitutes only one part of the colonial model. 
The other part, namely, the identity of international life between Great 
Britain and India, offers difficulties which cannot be met by a mere refer 
ence to the colonial model. While we should agitite energetically tor 
our rights, it is also necessary that leaders like Mr. Gokhale should 
perceive and provide for legitimate objections to our demands. When we 
speak of a colonial model, we should not forget that there is a certain violence 
of language in speaking of a country containing 300 millions of people as a 
colony of a country containing 50 millions. The | Kuoglishinan may legitimately 
fear that the effect of giving autonomy on the colonial plan to India may 
lead to developments whichare unlikely in Canada or Australia.......... We 
hope Mr. Gokhale will apply bimself at an early opportunity to this aspect 
of the subject. We believe that a satisfactory understanding here will greatly 
help us in pressing for reforms in the internal administration,..,...... We 
would suggest in fact that Mr. Gokhale should try to explain our political 
objective without the use of the somewhat misleading phrase ‘ the Colonial 
model.” One or two addresses devoted to this attempt will not be wasted. 
The opportunity may be taken also to explain what vearing the demand for 
representatives in Parliament or in the India Council has on our general 
objective. It would seem that the abolition of the India Council would bring 
us nearer to it than having Indian members on it. Let the situation be 
analysed and remedies sug cested, independently of all models, because very 
few models apply to the relation between England and India.” 


29, Commenting on the Hunourable Mr. Gokhale’s recent lecture at 
eck tenes seh i sy the saya bhai Pt oe a 
oy jap 2eading Congressman and the spokesman of the :Lode- 
i Prete On ate party. His address at Allahabad resembles, 
| however, apiece of mosaic, in which the  prin- 

ciples of the old and the new party are strangely intermixed. Mr. Gokhale 
feels most earnestly for the present scate of our nation. It is now, he 
admits, ina critical condition, and if the people do not bestir themselves 
in time, the disease from which it is suffering will assert its hold over it 
permanently. Mr. Gokhale similarly commends the consciousness of new power 
which the nation has at present and is also delighted with the new 
thought currents that vibrate through its chords, But he still alherns 
to constitutional agitation. It is absurd to employ the phrase, since our 
country does not possess any constitution of its own. The fact is that England 
has conquered India either by the sword or by some other means Does 


con 1992—7 ; 


we should be allowed freedom to regulate our iuternal affairs, our financial 
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‘Gokhale: mistake ' the Indian ‘Penal: Code forthe. constitution .of the 
mity ? It may be’ rightand moral, however, to transgress the Pen e 
i party does not ask the people to rebel against 
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Wh ch the old party swears, is, in brief, nothing but the policy of mendicancy. 


‘Qur people: ought to know by this time that beggars cannot be choosers 


| and they should take care never again to allow the Congress to be dominated 
by. this misleading mirage of constitutional agitation. Mr. Gokhale says 


that barring rebellion, aiding or abetting a foreign invasion and resort to crime, 
everything is constitutional. He thus admits the validity of the fundamental 
principles of the new party, but still pins his faith to the old methods of the 
Congress and is not prepared to break with the old and join the new party. 
The swadeshi movement has again his full support though he does 
not favour either the industrial or the politicai boycott. As regards the former 
Mr. Gokhale has apparently discarded the views held by him in 1894, when he 
was prepared to uphold a boycott of Manchester cloth as a political weapon. 
As regards the boycott of Government offices, Mr. Gokhale is seemingly 
entangled in some confusion. On the one hand, he has a good word to say 
in respect of Government service, but, on the other, he regrets that intelligent 
men are rot found in sufficient numbers to devote themselves to national 
work in a spirit of self-sacrifice. Heshould really have pointed out the mis- 
chievous effect of the acceptance of Government service upon the moral fibre 
of the nation and exhorted young men to serve the cause of the nation. We 
advise Mr. Gokhale not to be like a Janus, facing both ways. Let him 
follow one party definitely. [The Dnydn Prakdsh, on the other hand, vindi- 
cates Mr. Gokbale from the charge of inconsistency. It charges the Kesari 
in return with juggling with afew catchwords like swadeshi, boycott, men- 
dicant policy. It remarks that, in spite of the Kesari’s open disavowal of 
the efficacy of constitutional agitation, it is impossible to go at present beyond 
certain well-defined limits in carrying on political agitation. It adds that it 
isno use holding romantic and impracticable ideals before the uneducated 
masses of India. | 


30. “It is not perhaps an encouraging omen forthe Extremist party 
that its advocacy should be left in the hands of men 
like Mr, Pal, while its most able and astute exponent 
is quiet at home. Neither Mr. Pal nor even 
Mr. Khaparde have the ability of Mr. Tilak and except a full throat and a 
fluent tongue, we do not know what qualifications Mr, Pal possesses to press the 
Extremist propaganda on the notice of the people. Mr. Pal has been stumping 
East Bengal for some months and he would seem to have shifted his theatre to 
the United Provinces. Hedelivered at Allahabad a series of lectures on boycott, 
swadeshi, swaraj and all the rest of his favourite gibberish, but no sooner did 
Mr. Gokhale go to Allahabad than he left it. Mr. Gokhale then delivered a 
few lectures possibly to counteract the effect of Mr. Pal’s political wisdom. 
We understand that at the urgent request of some people, Lala Lajpat Rai 
is going to Allahabad to neutralise the effect of Mr. Gokhale’s lectures, For 
onc thing, we welcome this platform encounter between the representative | 
spokesmen of the two political schools. Mr. Pal repeats the programme of 
Mr. Tilak, namely that India cannot and will not under any foreign rule be 
governed in the interests of the Indian peoples; that even Secretaries of State 
will not be able to do us any good; that our final ideal should be swaraj 
without British suzerainty ; and that the grand weapons to be employed in 
reaching that ideal are national education, boycottand swadeshi. Asthe Pioneer 
rightly points out, Mr. Pal is a visionary who does not see that slow and gradual 
evolution is better and more practical than a sudden revolution. Nor are 
-Yevolutions possible, unless the existing state of things is anarchical which in 
India is not the case. Even Mr. Pal cannot create intense anarchy artificially. 
Mr. Gokhale’s plan, therefore, bothintheory and practice is much sounder. The 
Pioneer asks, ‘ What right have’ the educated classes to rule the uneducated, the 
right of conquest or of hereditary claim ?’? ‘The question arises on the assumption 
that the educated classes are not the natural leaders and spokesmen of tlie 
people, that they do not exercise‘ real influence over them and do not possess 
their oonfidence—a}l of which is untrue.” ; : 


Indu Prakash (42), 13th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


81, “From more than one highly influential quarter we have during 
tS go aaa the last few days received complaints of the injurious 

Banefal influence of ex- influence which certain extremist leaders are exerting 
jo ¢ aera ical the on the student classes. One of them writes :—‘I am 
Tallin’ Social Reforsher greatly pained to see that men who always go on uttering 
(4), 10th Feb. the sacred name of national unity are, in spite of the 

protestations made by.them in and out of the Congress, 
carrying on their old game of misrepresenting and calumniating their country- | 
men whose only-sin is that they cannot swallow the nostrums of these gentle-. : 
men. I would have paid little attention to the vapourings of these mad men, 
but they are positively poisoning the minds of the youth of the country. I know 
of several heads of families who actually curse......for the wild spirit.they. have. 
by their writings and speeches infused into their wards and children,’ Side 
by side with the above we may place New In‘lia’s comment on the conduct of 
the parents of certain Allahabad students, who object’ to their children being 
corrupted by noisy charlatans. They are called traitors and are warned that a 
terrible doom is in store for them if they do not let their children go their own. 
way.” 


32. O Bombaense, in commenting on the resolution of the Indian 
, National Congress regarding swardjya for India, 
Futility of the claim of observes:—Suppose England by an Act of VParlia-. 
a Zeng ag ee a ment were to transfer the eutire administration of 
0 pale Rett (60), 9th india to natives, will the latter be prepared to take obs 
Feb. : it over as one nation? It is quite certain that the | Al ea 
Indians, in view of the variety of their castes and their tg 
different ways of living, will in a few years throttle one another in order | 
to gain ascendancy for their particular caste. Before aspiring to self- uf 
government, it is absolutely necessary to solidify the character of the iq 
nation, without which the idea of the Congress will be a piece of folly _ 
indicating complete ignorance of the real condition of the people of (i 
India. ‘The Native States comprise more than three-sevenths of the total area 4 
of India, and they have in the aggregate a population of more than one-fifth | 
of the entire population of the country. ‘The internal administration of these | 
States is entirely in the hands of natives. Now, can any Indian Conscien- , 
tiously say that the people inhabiting these Native States are better off than | eo 
the people in British India? Are the cultivators, labourers and merchants me? 
more prosperous in these States than in British territory? Are they ne 
permitted to exercise the right of self-government more freely than in British : 
India? Do the people of ‘Travancore and Mysore, who are governed by 1 
themselves, regard themselves as one nation? The Christions of Travancore ‘i 
coustitute nearly one-fourth of the population of that State. They are the ii 
most enlightened, wealthy, educated and loyal class of that State, but not one 
of them can aspire to the Diwanship or the Naib Diwanship although 
they are natives of the State. In Mysore, Mr. R. T. Chetty, C.].E., was not 
confirmed as Diwan on account of his religious beliefs. In short, in order 
to form an idea of the condition of the people of India, if is enough to 
peruse the inaugural address delivered at the last Industrial Conference at 
Calcutta by the Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the most distinguished and 
liberal of Native rulers. 


88. The foilowing advertisement is pubiished on the front page of the Hind 
Swardjya of the 9th February over the initials of the 

Usefulness of boycott in editor and proprietor of the paper, Mr. Chhaganlal 
a er Lalubhai Thanawala:—Vande Mataram! Victory to 
Hind Swardjya (28), 9th india! Salutation to the Goddess! It is hereby 
Feb. - notified to patriotic citizens of Bombay that those 
' who want swarajya for India and are prompted by 

a desire to do good to their fellow-countrymen, should have recourse to boycott, 
the advantages of which have been so eloquently explained by Messrs. Shyanji 
Krishnavarma, Bipin Chandra Pal, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bhopatkar (Hditor 
of the Bhdla) and Surendranath Bannerji. ‘They should boycott Harmston’s 
Circus which has recently arrived here and which is only adevice for draining 
away their money to England. They should beware in time, sharpen the 


ae ee baths eyed ¥ om es ‘én the bow ‘of: pir: 
it ie auiperative: that we natives © D 
© the good ef our country. Thisis'ourduty and in discharging it and 
king a proper use’ of our weapons, we shall in no sense be regarded as 
milers, ‘for we do not intend to injure anyone. Our only aim is 


 tercheck the flow of wealth:from this country into the pockets of English- 
gen and the consequent growing poverty oj the Indians. To gain this object 
- we'should use the weapon of boycott and also compel our countrymen to do so. 
‘he ‘money that: goes into the pockets of Englishmen should be diverted to stich 
Objects ‘as the Paisa Fund, He whodoes not act according to this advice will be 
cvnsidered ‘a traitor ‘to his motherjand,,an ingrate and:a cruel wretch ‘steeped in 
sins, disgrace and meanness. Verbum sap. (In its editorial columns the paper 
reproduces ‘a paragraph from the Akhbdr-i-Souddgay containing praises of the 
Circus and inviting the public to visit the same. It says that such journals, 
which lure ignorant people into a snare for robbing them of their money, can be 
said to play the réle of the devil. } is 


34. “ We congratulate the Government of India upon its selection of the 
aa - ‘Honourable #. Giles for the post of Director-General 
ar Ga. ua hee, of Kducation at Calcutta. Mr. Giles is one of the 
Generil of Edueation in ablest officers of the Educational Department in 
India. India........... It is to the conscientious care, dilig- 
Feb, Wage — sh (36), 9th nee and able supervision of Mr. Giles that the 
fiers Educational Department in Bombay owes its present 
efficiency........... While we congratulate the Government of India upon its 
wise selection—and surely no better choice could have been made—we cannot 
help remarking that by the departure of the Honourable Mr. Giles this 
Presidency will suffer a loss which will not be easily made up.” 
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35. ‘The postal concession whereby the weight of a single copy of a news- 
paper carried for a quarter-anna was raised from three 

aueereiens and to four folas in the first instance and to six tolas about 
Mehratia (9), 10th Feb, three years ago, was made not so much with a view to 

. give substantial relief from the incidence of the 
postage duty as to remove the grievance of those Indian newspapers which, 
by reason of their heavy mass, were unavle to avail themselves of the benefit 
of the quarter anna postage. But this concession was not intended to, 
nor did it actually, benefit the VernacuJur press of India, as the majority 
of the Vernacular newspapers did not weigh so much as six ¢olas per 
copy. It was mostly the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and incidentally only a 
few Vernacular papers, that were really benefited by the 3oncession. The 
time has, however, arrived for giving real or substantial relief to the 
Indian -préss, and this can be done only by making a further reduction in 
the rate of newspaper postage in this country........... We state on the 
authority of a writer in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
that ‘the carriage of newspapers by post is conducted at a loss by the Post 
Office.’ If so much is done for the newspaper press in England where 
education has filtered down to the masses, the greater is the reason for a similar 
treatment being given to the newspaper press in India, where even primary 
education has so far made very uusatisfactory progress and where the people 
are too poor to subscribe to newspapers.........._ ‘Lhe grievance is especially felt 
by the Vernacular newspapers of this country. It is they that really reach 
the masses and yet the minimum postage duty that has to be paid for them 
proves too heavy when compared with their price or with the resources of those 
who subscribe to them.........._ It would be perfectly equitable if, instead 
of keeping a ‘uniform rate of postage for all newspapers in this country, 
Government ‘were to distinguish between Vernacular newspapers on the one 
hand and‘newspapers published in English on the other, or prescribe a discri- 
minating postaye tariff, so that, subject, of course, to a permissible maximum 
weight for a single copy of a newspaper, the Vernacular papers might have 
to pay only half-a pice as postage for the transmission of a copy through the 
Post Office.:........ The glaring difference in the circulation of newspapers ia 
india and‘the United Kingdom ‘strengthens the case for a reduction of the 


29. 


postage duty in India which indisputably lLampoers the spread of newspaper. 
literature............. Judging by the latest figures, the Postal Department is 
being. worked at a net profit of between 40 to 45 lakhs of rupees per year. 
The general finances of the country have for a number of years been in a quite 
satisfactory condition, and Government would only be furthering the noble 
object they have at heart in making an experiment with free primary educa- 
tion, if they would let such education be accompanied by a cheap Vernacular 
Press.” 


36. The editor of the Py Swardjya writes as follows in o_O 
of his previous article (vide paragraph 25 of Week! 
ee ee Rabat No. 6) on the pir of his prosecution for 
writer of the incriminating. * : 
article in the Hind Swardjya Sedition:—I never thought that the articles on 
prosecution. — which the prosecution was based were seditious. My 
r = Swardjya (28), 9th mind was, therefore, at peace until the morning 
— of the 10th October, when I received a notice from 
our wise Government summoning me to their so-called Court of Justice on 
the 12th October. I was well aware that the present were the times not for 
telling the truth or hoping for justice, but for attaining greatness by saying 
johookum to the authorities and participating in their unjust acts. It was, 
thercicre, not strange that a writing, which laid bare the doings of English- 
men, should have proved an eye-sore to them. One must, however, expect the 
natural consequences of one’s acts. 


o7. ‘From the Police Report of the Bombay Presidency including Sind 
ao and Railways for the year 1905 published lately by 
KR Crime in Sind. = the Bombay Government, we find that during the 
aracht Chronicle (7), | ce coe 
10th Feb. year under report, the main Increase in crime was 
in Sind, on the Railways and in the Southern Division. 
In this connection we notice that the Police officers attribute the increase 
of crime in Sind to better registration. This view, though flattering to the 
Police, is hardly a correct one and does not fail to indicate a regrettable want 
of appreciation of circumstances on the part of the Police oificers. ‘hat 
there is a real increase of crime need not for a moment be doubted, and tie 
-gsooner its causes are found out and grappled with, the better fcr the adminis- 
tration of the province. We are, ho wever, glad to find that the District Magis- 
trates of Kardchi and Hyderabad believe the increase to be real and due to the 
increasing frequency of thefts throughout the districts. ......... The increase 
in crime in 1905 must be comparatively less than that in the following years, 
during which reports of crime have been too numerous and have come upon 
the public with shocking suddenness. In this respect, Larkhina District has 
fared the worst. Harrowing reports from month to month have been sent to 
us—reports such as would make one’s hair stand on their ends. ‘There lawless- 
ness has been rampant, and it is simply astonishing to find that adequate 
measures have not been taken to protect the subjects,......... Hach fresh theft, 
robbery or dacoity is greater in magnitude than the last one, creating an impres- 
sion that the thieves and robbers are growing bolder and defying ail attempts of 
the Police to catch them. Such an impression is destructive of peace and 
security, and the sooner our benign Government opens its eyes to this state 
of lawlessness in the province, the better for its good name. Government is 
all-powerful. Can it not stop this abnormal growth of crime? Cannot 
Mr. Gadney, the Police Superintendent of Larkhdna, devise some practical 
measures in this direction ? ”’ 


38, ‘There is no district in Sind which has acquired such an unenviable 
| notoriety for growing crime and insecurity as the 
Prabhit (147), Ist Feby district of Larkhéna. It would seem as if the 


Eng. cols. Seg ; 
ng OO" criminal classes had been led to forget the existence 


of a Police force or of British rule in the district. At the approach of night the 
people in the towns and villages begin to be seized with a sensz of insecurity, 
which in the villages is intensified into terror. When we mention that in the 
town of Larkhana.itself the most influential inhabitants do not regard their jives 
and property safe—as under Paz Brittanica—and that on the main roads no 
one dare travel after nightfall, it will at once be acknowleged how intolerable 
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89, “In the whole machinery of revenue administration in Sind, the 
oi _. tapedar is,the most important, the most hard worked, 

_ Appeal for an increase of and' the lowest paid creature. The smooth working 
the tapodar's ay ge of the Department does not depend so much upon 
ae ote ta te anyone as upon him, Everything that is done in 
4 the way of ameliorating the condition of the zamindar 
requires the good offices of the tapedar, No scheme in that direction, no desire 
to suppress lapo or rasat, no wish to save the zamindar from being oppressed, 
can bear fruit without the moral support of the tapedar. No improvement is 
made in the department which does not add to his responsibilities and burden 
of work. He has to keep a horse and live like a decent munshi. ‘The living is 
becoming more and more expensive. Other departments can boast of revised 
scales of pay.....-..... But the unfortunate tapedar’s situation in that respect 


‘Temains. unchanged, And what he gets is not enough to keep body and soul 


together. Uniess his position is sufficiently improved and [his legitimate income 
adequately increased, ;there can apparently be nothing to prevent him from 
making both ends meet with the aid of income raised by dishonest means. 
Unfortunately, all those in the ranks of tapedars are not angels and they are 
capable of everything that their human weakness may lead them fo.......... 
But with all that, their situation is deserving of sympathy which has as yet 
been denied to them. In fact every sober man who knows their condition feels 
for them, and we represent public opinion when we ask the Government to 
revise the tapedar’s scale of pay and improve his pecuniary condition.” 


40. “Itis a well-known fact that the work now-a-days turned out by 
petty contractors engaged on canal clearance and 
Work of caral clearance other public works of asimilar nature is much inferior 


in Sind. oe ; , ‘ 
Al-Haq (51), ¥th Feb, to what it used to be some time back. The 


. ° ry ; o 
Eng. cols. , reason is obvious. ‘lhe work was formerly entrusted 


to respectable zamindars who in their own interest 
took care that the work was satisfactorily done. It is now given to pett 
ecntractors who undertake it simply for pecuniary gain and try to derive 
the maximum of profit with the minimum of labour and expense....,..... 
It would indeed be a happy idea to revert to the old order of things in this 


matter and entrust the work to respectable zamindars. We understand that 


this idea has already struck some officials. But we should like to warn 
such officials against falling into the error of allowing the same low 
rates to zamindars as they allow to the contractors, for in that case the 
zamindars will be unable to produce as good results as they did before when 
higher rates were allowed to them,” 


Education. 


41. “ All credit to the Director of Public Instructionin the Punjéb for 

a issuing stringent orders against indulgence on the 

6 ce a Pag ty part of students in the habit of smoking. Some 
steps for the promotion of time ago this sincere friend and well-wisher of boys 
temperance in public schools. issued special instractions to the Text Book Revision 
Prabhat (52), Sth Feb. Committee to give due prominence to lessous on tem- 
Eng. cols, perance in their new ‘ext Books. It is to be wished 
that the Educational Heads of other provinces showed similar solicitude for the 
welfare of our youths. If smoking and drinking are to be effectively checked, 


schools and colleges are the best field to work in for the accomplishment of that 


aim, and the Educational authorities can do a great deal in this direction,’’ 


| "The personal impudenee of lis Si in our schools and 
colleges is sure to: undermine the British power. in 
p Comp si gerist te india to a far greater extent than their teachings of 
a betting decribed. | loyalty can ever buttress the Indian Empire. This 
Tadiane as ‘contemptible was evidenced the other day at Karachi by the 
liars.” indiscretion of the European Principal of the Sind 
K vee yg Mods 1 (7) "sine College and the resentful action taken by the whole 
Feb. body of his students. We understand that he openly 
expressed his opinion that all cog were con- 
temptible liars. This naturally caused great sansation among the students; 
who sent up a protest asking him to withdraw his remarks. No direct answer 
was vouchsafed to this protest by Dr, Jackson, but from the few observations 
made by him in the course of a subsequent lecture it appears not unlikely that 
he may now try to put on a good fave over the affair. The indignation of the 
students has in the meanwhile reached a high pitch, and there is now a break 
in their studies for which the Principal is responsible. The mind of the 
Karachi public alsoseems to be exercised over the affair and further develop- 
ments are awaited with anxiety.” (The Kardchi Chronicle also describes the 
incident and contrasts the present attitude of Dr. Jackson towards natives with 
that shown by him on his first arrival in India. ] ) 


Railways, 


43. Referring to the recent strike of the G.I. P. Railway employés at 
Parel, the Dnydnotiejak writes:—The strike is 
Moral conveyed by the fraught with an important lesson. It shows what 
ie pe tly G.I.P. good results can be achieved by combined action. 
Dagaiiatie jak (69), 10th he results ot the late postal strike in Bombay must 
Feb. also be fresh in the minds of our readers. If the 
people of India, therefore, combine together and make 
a whole-hearted effort to further the swadesht movement, they will ultimately 
be able to gain swarajya. Swarajya will restore prosperity to India by 
stopping the drain of her wealth to foreign countries. It should be remembered. 
that the people of other countries, too, “have liad recourse to swadeshi and even 
boycott on similar occasions. ‘The importance of boycott has been recognised 
in Ireland and China and even in Persia. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
Indians to persist in the swadeshé agitation so that they might shake off their 
galling chains of thraldom and attain happiness. 


44. There is at present such a large quantity of undisposed-of goods 
at the Dhulia Station that there is no room on 
_ Necessity of a goods the wharf for stowing the same, This, we under- 
_— aay Dhulia Railway stand, is due to want of waggons for removing the 
Tiled Vetus (131), goods. This, if true, is very strange. Is not the 
8th Feb. Railway Company liable to make good the loss 
which the merchants may sustain owing to their 
goods not reaching Bombay in time? It is also to be regretted that the 
Company does not erect a goods shed, though sucha quantity of goods:is 
Yemaining undisposed of at ne station. In reply to the questions asked 
in the Legislative Council on this subjéct, it was stated that a goods shed 
was not necessary as there was never any considerable quantity .of goods at 
the station. We request the Railway authorities to pay a surprise visit 
to the station and see for themselves what urgent necessity there is for a 
goods shed. It isthe primary duty of the Railway Company to consult 
the convenience of the mercantile community. 


45. “The want of consideration for the convenience of the side some- 
times displayed by Railway officers is truly gages 

Complaint about over- jing, On the last Bakri-Id day, there was reat 
corns on the North-West rush of passengers on the North-Western Rai way 
Prabadt (52), Ist Feb, ‘*tavelling from various places to Rohri. Such heavy 
Eng. cols. traffic occurs regularly on the occasion of each 


Bakri-Id and should certainly. have been . eee for 
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 - Bub what: was the fact? Not only on the 

‘eturn: journey the passengers were packed 

ke so many pigs, having bardly standing room 

ly without:elbow room. Notwithstanding this, 
eftibehind. . The accounts we have obtained from respect- 
tell the same tale—an utter indifference about accom- 


the third class wagons had been fully utilised, swarms 


. women ‘occupying the said wagon were peremptorily ordered to go and occupy 


another compartment. The poor helpless things obeyed at once, but some of 
them had their kit toremove. No coolies were given them for the purpose; so they 
had‘to take away their luggage as best they could; and all the while they had to 
pass through the throng of men waiting close to the doors and windows to get 
in. We shall not wonder if similar scenes have occurred elsewhere about the 
same time. When we reflect that a little forethought and a little humanity 
could have prevented all this.turmoil and confusion, we begin to doubt whether 
the Railway officers realize their responsibilities and whether there is any 
proper supervision over their doings. Or is it that they are taught to think 
even less of the comfort of human beings when these travel third class than of 
animals? The Railway people seem very often to forget that it is the third 
class passengers who bring most grist to the Railway mill, In the present 
case even if they somehow forgot about the Bakri-Id and its accompanying 
pilgrimage to Rohri, they should at ieast have profited by the experience of 
the 23rd when crowds were going to Rohri and made adequate provision for 
their accommodation on the return journey. This neglect is simply unpardon- 
able, and we shall be surprised if no notice is taken of it by the higher 
authorities.” | | 


46. “From a telegraphic communication received in Kardchi by a 
Railway employé, we understand that the Traffic 

_Threatened strike on the station staff intend going on strike on the 12th instant, 
sabe gee (7), is not our intention to cause unnecessary fright, or 
10th Feb. 7 or the matter of that, hasten an occurrence which 
. : might still be in embryo. But the fact that such 
a report is obtaining credence in Railway circles is significant as showing 


that a storm is brewing somewhere and may burst any time. We have on 


various occasions dwelt upon the grievances of native Railway employés 


and hoped that the authorities would deal generously with them, but the fact 
that their grievances still remain unredressed shows that the authorities have not 
sufficiently realised the gravity of the situation, With the recent strike on the 
E. I. Railway still fresh in our memory, we cannot but view a similar occur- 
rence on the N.-W. Railway with grave anxiety. We, however, trust that in 


the interests of the public as well as for the good name of the Railway 


administration such a calamity will yet be averted.” 
Municipalitres. 


47, The activities of the caucus and the candidature of certain high 
es Officials at the forthcoming Justices’ election to the 
Forthcoming Justices’ Bombay Municipality has excited public feeling in 
Manicipality. the Bombay” Bombay to the highest pitch. As the candidature of 

Jéim-e-Jamshed (29), 15th Government officers and the pressure put jupon the 
Feb. om electors on their behalf are fatal to the principle of 
popular elections and tantamount to an encroachment upon the civic rights of 
the people, it has been suggested to the leaders of the native community that a 
public meeting of the citizens of Bombay should be convened to consider the 


situation and submit suitable representations to His Excellency the Governor 


and the Viceroy and if necessary to the Huuse of Commons. ‘I'he suggestion is 
at present under consideration by the leaders. 


48. The Gujardti is indignant atthe action of the Bombay Municipality 
qos ka Ms dn organising a campaign for the destruction of rats 
_ Protest against the wor in the oity. It  observes:—The campaign is 
. a agains’ T®"S characteristic of the materialism rampant in the West 
 Qujaréés (24), 10th Feb.; and has deeply wounded the religious feelings of the 
Dayinaticieb a, 7 i Hindus. It Pager ug-to observe how the authorities 
dnj Vartaman ('¥), **1 have set public feeling at naught in their desperate 
ge Hg oe ee efforts to enforce one heroic measure after ines 
for stamping out’ plague from the city. Enforced 
segregation, disinfection, quarantine and such other measures have had their 
day and have now been abandoned, as experience has convinced the authorities 
of their utter futility. The rage for inoculation has not yet abated, notwith- 
standing the Mulkowal disaster. The latest fad of. the authorities is the proposed 
extermination of rats in the city. ‘The scheme is especially repugnant to the 
religious sentiments of the Vaishnavas and Jains. Matters would have assumed 
an unpleasant aspect for the authorities, had the feelings of the Muhammadans 
been similarly wounded. The campaign illustrates the truth of the proverb 
« Plunder a Bania’s field, but let goa Muhammadan’s’”’. Who should care for 
the feelings of the docile Hindu? [The Dnydnottejak makes similar comments 
and approves of the action of the residents of the Fort in holding a meeting to 
protest against the campaign. A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn puts 
some questions to the Municipal authorities wit the object of showing that 
there is no guarantee that the extermination of rats would result in the preven- 
tion or subsidence of plague in Bombay. The Kdthiiwar Times writes :— 
“The Hindus have lived for thousands of years in India and during that period 
they must have had many visitations of plague, but there is no 
record of their having slaughtered God’s creatures wantonly in order 
that their own lives might be saved. Every creature of God 
has its place and utility in the world and the plague-infected rat does 
not wilfully injure us. Are we justified then in killing it for the reason 
that we have a hazy notion of its being instrumental in spreading the 
plague, which is no fault of the rat’s?, What the Times of India calls 
a degrading and worthless superstition is to the devout Hindu a sublime and 
noble feeling of the heart. The utilitarian logic of our contemporary would 
seem to him the effusion of fiendishness, In his view the futile campaign 
against the rats would increase rather than put an end to the epidemic. He 
would yity the Westerner whcse hard-heartedness, selfishness and materialistic 
tendencies drive him to adopt measures which do not bear the stamp of justice 
or righteousness.’ | 


49. A Belgaum correspondent writes to the Chikitsak:—The ensuing 
Municipal election, which is to take place on the 

Forthcoming Municipal 15th instant, is the talk of the town, The voters 
ores * yearn Mis do not feel themselves at liberty to vote for 
eee eecnwe votes eXperienced and educated candidates. ‘The junior 
Ohskitsak (113), 18th Feb. and impulsive candidates are trying to secure votes 
by improper means such as libations of liquor to 

those who will give them their support. Ifthe right of local self-govern- 
ment be entrusted to such men, the result will be a sad failure. Let the voters 
then be on their guard and resist all improper influences brought to bear upon 
them in their choice of candidates. Gangs of bullies are abroad both day and 
night to- influence voters by threats or inducements. Let the Police give a. 
little of their attention to these gentry, just as they look after other dangerous 


characters. 


50. ‘The Karéchi Municipality has enough cash to spare for the 

_ presentation of addresses and such other tomfooleries, 

Affairs of the Karachi but when any permanent sanitary reform or any 

Municipality. other public convenience is asked for, the Municipal 
Sookree (173), 6th Feb., cs ° ‘eg? 

sty echo dee Commissioners at once raise their hands and say that 

| their Municipality is quite impoverished.......... And 


yet certain busybodies have the hardihood to say that Municipal affairs in 
con 1992—9 
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thing, vatve sbandelously ‘Misnianaged, 
one inst A party “Av might:be : doveyy ‘we would refer to only one 
Oe oo a. ing-every “monsoon ‘becontes asirk of filth and ‘a ‘hot-bed_ of 
: i ane iNeed. ‘we seay that «we srefer ‘to the Bundar Foad. The 

: foe grebnal:attention-of Mr. Sedation, ‘the ‘Ohief Officer, has many a ‘time been 
+ above itothiststredt. iNay more, a joint ipetition for paving the same strest 
» @gned-by the'residedts was drawn up and ‘submitted to the Chiéf ‘Officer a 
dong sime-dgo, but:as yet :ndthing tras ‘boon heard of it.......... Will any 
_ Municipal Gouncillor:have the courage to call upon Mr. Brunton to state what 
ue ‘bevome:of:the petition P”’ . 


oe alae In the town of Lérkhéna there is a great need of a well-paiil 


Secretary and a women’s Dispensary, if not a 
~ ‘Manicipal needs of Lér- Hospital. Hitherto there had heen an Hospital 
eae a ond Feb, ‘\#sistant_in charge, sometimes an Assistant Surgeon, 
Scns ale, (64), “~~ “and now Lérkhana ‘is promised a Civil Surgeon, but 
a women’s Dispensary, surrounded as Larkhéna is 
by myriads of small and big villages, is a crying necessity, In itself itis a big 
town, less than Sukkur, “but more densely ‘populated, perhaps dirtier and 
more sickly, and it is but meet that either the Municipality should come for- 
ward to open ‘a women’s Dispensary or some other benevolent citizen should 
undertake to do so. The roads of the town require much looking after. ‘The 
Sccretary’s pay is too low to attract any able or skilled graduate. Government 
service on'a much lower pay is far more covétable than the Secretaryship of 
Lérkhana Municipality and unless the pay is made sufficiently attractive, it 
is useless to expect a trained man to take up the work.” 


Native Stdtes. 


52. The local Government was not justified in imposing — transit 
duties at the Viramgaum Junction on goods exported 
Customs duties at the from Kéathidwar, as it had itself prevailed upon 


Viramgaum junction. Native States in the past to abolish such duties on 
Maht Kdntha ‘Gazette (82), goods imported into Kathidwar from British territory. 
10th Feb. Consequently its ‘recent order exempting the products 
of the Kathidwar mills from the said duties will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the Kéthidwar public. The credit of securing 
the exemption is due to Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Barrister-at-law of Bombay, 
who claimed the exemption on the ground that the levy of the impost 
on the said manufactures was tantamount to subjecting them to a double duty. 
Should the people of Kathiéwér persistently agitate for similar exemption 
from ‘the impost in the case of other goods exported from their province, their 
efforts are sure to meet with success. It is an open secret that the duties 
“were levied not for purposes'of revenue, but with'a view to force the Native 
Chiefs to hand over their sea-ports ‘to the British Government. This tortuous 
way of gaining its object does not reflect any credit on the Paramount Power, 
Its policy is being construed as one ot ineddlesome interference with the rights 
of Native Chiefs. Ifthe British Government really wants the ports for strategic 
purposes, it should acquire them openly and not by resorting to clandestine 
measures with a view to make a show that the ports have been voluntarily 
surrendered by the Chiefs. Such measures are apt to create disaffection 
among the people towards the Government. The contention, however, 
that ‘the ports are required forthe safety of the Empire is quite false, as no 
danger at present looms over India. Should it ever befall the country, we 
are quite sure that the Kathidwar Chiefs would gladly volunteer to assist the 
Paramount Power, as they are well aware that they would not under an alien 
Government enjoy the same safety as they do under the present regime. It, 
therefore, behoves Government to abolish the duties and also abandon the 
idea of taking possession of the sea-ports. At the-same time we would exhort 
the people of Kathiéwar to continue their agitation, as there is every chance 
‘of its bearing fruit owing ito the departure of Lord Gurson from India and the 
advent of the Liberals to. power. 
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+58. “The vacant -Vazirship of Khairpur has.given rise to all sorts of 
be | _ speeuilation as to the next.icumbent of that office....... 
Vacant Vazirship of Khair- Not the least interesting.of the ne ts made eg 
es. Pe one about the appointment of a European’ Vazir or the 
Mae ook, Seibhunt (68) 848 substitution of ia British Resident for a native Vazir 
‘Feb., Eng: cols. + —a desire that had been: expressed with equal vigor 
. : at the time of the death of.the late Khan Bahadur 
Kadirdad Khan, C. I. E., a former Vazir of Khairpur.......... A British Resident 
or a European Vazir in Khairpur, however, would be an anachronism to-day. 
There exists already a Political Agent in the person of the-Collector of Sukkur 
and that is quite enough. <A British Resident, in addition to the Political 
Agent, will be nothing short of an extravagance, and European Vazirs are 
almost unknown in‘ the history of Native States in India. Besides, such an 
appointment woul. be opposed to British policy. Lord Curzon, whose memo- 
rable administration of India has been made conspicuous by a definite formula- 
tion of the policy which is to guide the British in the government of the 
Indian Empire, clearly declared in his famous. Jaipur speech of the 28th 
November 1902 what principles should regulate the appointment of Euro- 
peans in Native States. According to him the services of an Englishman are © 
to be requisitioned in a Native State only when some public undertaking is to be 
started or some essential reform has to be éwtroduced. Inthe case of Khair- 
pur no such reforms are pending: In fact, the difficult duty of evolving 
order out of chaos originally fell to the lot of.the late lamented. Khan Bahadur 
Kadirdad Khan—a distinguished Muhammadan officer of Government—and 
so excellently did he perform the work of starting all the necessary reforms in 
the State that the late Sarsar Muhammad Yakuh with all his originality 
of mind and administrative capacity could hardly think of any necessary 
reform that had escaped the notice of his predecessor.......... Another sugges- 
tion which has been prompted by motives very much akin to those which have 
prompted the suggestion dealt with above is that the time-honoured custom 
of the past should without any rhyme or reason be set aside anda Hindu 
Vazir be appointed to the vacant Vazarat. But the step suggested would not 
only be an unwelcome departure from long established custom, but would 
also involve many difficulties which it should be the duty of the paramount 
Power to avoid,.......... We have little douot that the powers that be are 
alive to the pros. and cons of the question and trust that suci: a selec- 
tion will be made as will prove of advantage to the State. here 
are about a quarter of a dozen capable Muhammadans in Sind from 
whom an excellent selection can be made for the responsible office. We 
shall patiently wait and watch on whom the mantle of the late Sardar 
fails.’ [The Prabhdt writes:—‘‘In a Native State, not only a knowledge 
of local customs and manners, but an acquaintance with the traditions 
of the reigning house and the ways of the ruler is essential, which a 
European, unless he has remained for a long period in the country and utilised 
his time very well, can never be expected to possess. ‘The successor of Sardar 
Muhammad Yakub will, therefore, have to be selected from among the inha- 
bitants of the province. Should the Vazir’s mantle fall on a Mubhammadan or 
a Hindu? Our emphatic answer to this question is that the fittest man 
ought to be secured, irrespective of any racial consideration. Hitherto both 
the communities have been furnishing Vazirs to the State, and there is no 
earthly reason why the choice should now be confined to a Musalman, 
as is being urged in certain quarters, As is well-known, during the 
rule of Mir Ali Murad Khan we had Hindu Vazirs, and we have reason 
to believe that if the present Mir was allowed his way, he. would, like 
his father, permit no narrow consideration of creed to influence the choice 
of his counsellor. He would like to have the most céficient and honest 
man—be he a Musalman or a Hindu.,........... However, if for certain 
reasons it is decided to limit the choice to the Muhammadan community, 
we would unhesitatingly suggest the name of Mirza Kalichbeg whose 
appointment would command the approval of, and give satisfaction. to, both 
sections of the population.” | © | 
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4 a tic ‘ in its last‘issue (vide paragraph 47 of 
‘port’ No,'6) regarding the management of 
A uke, the Kdthidwar Samdchdr says :— 


‘D - has Se a =m (1%), "We ‘mentioned’ in our last issue that Bai Subjiba 


is in the ‘hands of incompetent and unscrupulous 

Lh ~ <* advisers like Parbhudas, an illiterate gadhvé (bard) 

of Mali, eb was dismissed from his service by the late talukdar, Kasal 
Sin; byt. Experience - shows that such gadhvis, by winning the good 
aces of the Ranis in the zenana, bits small talukas to the verge of 


ruin.” Parbhudas has full control over the administration of the taluka and 


bp peal its’ money: at his sweet will. We hear that some well-wisher 
the’ minor talukdar recently published an anonymous placard giving 
staph details of the relations between Subjiba ard Parbhudas. We would 
urge the District Thanedar of Wadhwan to make inquiries about this matter 
through the Police Patel of Gundiyéla. We are reluctant to make any further 
remarks on the subject at this stage, but we cannot help saying that the 
taluka should be forthwith placed under Agency management, as it is sure to 
go to rack and ruin under the regime of Subjiba. Itis true that Abhesingji, 
Sub-bhagdar of Karidna, -has stood security to Government for the proper 
management of the taluka by Subjiba. But Abhesingji’s giras is small and 
encumbered with debt and his income is under attachment. It is said that 
though a budget is formally submitted to the Agency for sanction by Subjiba, 
the expenditure of the taluka usually exceeds the budget provision, while the 
interests of the minor talukdar are cast to the winds. Moreover, although 
big surpluses are paraded on paper, there is no knowing where they are deposited, 
It is, therefore, necessary that the Prant Officer and the local Thanedar should 
make & prompt and thorough inquiry into the fiaancial affairs of the taluka. 
It is not clear how the name of Parbhudas crept into the list of paid servants 
of the taluka, although it was removed from the same by the late Prant Officer. 


55, <A correspondent of the Kathiduwdr Samdchdr draws the attention of 
eeckiies in ocul the Political Agent, Gohelwad prant, to the pressing 
school in Kbombhéle Talnx, meed of opening a school in Khambhila taluka which 
(Gohelwéd rant, Kathid- is situated at a distance of nine milesfrom Babra., 
wir), He says that other Kathi talukas with the same 
"= Ketndwir  Samdchdér revenue and population are provided with schools, 
dodaneariaten while there is no such facility for the people of 
Khambhila who have to send their children for education to the neigh- 
bouring talukas of Bhadli and- Karia4na. The correspondent says that the 
need of a school in the taluka is imperative, as a considerable portion of 
the population consists of Banias, Brahmans, Memons and other trading 
classes. In conclusion he hopes that the Political Agent, Gohelwad prant, 
will earn the blessings of the inhabitants of the taluka. by founding a school 
there. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


| Last evening at Javji Buildings, Grant Road, Bombay, a crowded 
| public weeting was held at which the first report of 
A meeting of the Paisa the Paisa Fund was laid before the public. The 
dy eg Bombay. Honcurable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare presided. ‘he 
ndwu Prakash (42), llth 
Feb., Eng. cols, chairman in opening the proceedings called upon Mr. 
Bapat, the Secretary, to read the report. ‘The report 
showed how through the strenuous and silent exertions of a few self- 
sacrificing persons the Fund, which was started some eight years ago, had 
accumulated to about Rs, 8 ,000, the contributions coming “mainly from poor 
people. The report having been adopted, several speakers addressed the 
meeting on the patriotic objects of the Fund and on the necessity on the 
part of all sympathisers to actively work for the Fund. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Ali hc Alete Bhimji, recently returned from his 
tour in England and America, Mr. Kale, the originator of the Fund, Mr. Dada- 
saheb Karandikar of Sdtdra, Mr. Chitale, Professor N. B. Kanade and Mr. Bal 


- : > ~ > 
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Gaugadhar Tilak. ..In the course of the _penecensneh several hats were sent 
round Rs. 223-11-11 were collected on the spot. The Chairman in 
winding up the proceedings expressed his satiafaction at what the Committee of 
the Fund had achieved by their laudable exertions, He added that they would 
now - begin to. make use of the funds in the service of the country and that at the 
close of every year a report of the work done would be laid before the public. 
The meeting vame to a close with thanks being given to the Chairman and to 
Mr. Tukaram Javji, the owner of Javji Buildings,’ es 


57. ‘A public meeting of the leading citizens of Poona was held last 
‘he evening in the new Hall of the Sarvajanik Sabha under 
a gh oad erage at to the the presidenoy of Sardar Bala Saheb Natu to weloome 
Bombay Presidency. _ His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan to this Presi- 
Mahrétta (9), 1(th Feb; dency. The Hall was densely crowded and all classes 
K =" pi ] ret ee F 8, of the people were duly represented. The resolution 
tg fet cal, (42), 18th cordially welcoming His Majesty the Amir was moved 
vette by Mr. 8S. M. Paranjpe and seconded and supported by 
Messrs. N. C. Kelkar and 8. K, Damle respectively. ‘I'he speakers were loudly 
cheered and great enthusiasm prevailed. The resolution states that India has 
been for very many centuries closely connected with Afghanistan, and that at 
the present particular juncture India feels particularly grateful for the sympathy 
shown by His Majesty towards the Hindusand for the right attitude taken by 
His Majesty on the cow-killing question.” [The Kesaré also publishes an 
account .of the meeting. The Indu Prakdsh reports:—“ A public meeting 
recently held at Belgaum passed the following resolution :—‘ The Muham- 
madans and Hindus feel pleasure at His Majesty’s visit to Bombay and humbly 
thank 7 Majesty for encouraging the sense of fellow-feeling between 
them,’ ”’ 


58. As previously announced, the preliminary meeting of the Koldba 
Zilla Sabha was held yesterday in the hall of the 
A preliminary meeting of local Brahman Sabha under the presidency of the 
“ pag tare iu, Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, The meeting was 
Feb. a attended by about fifty members, At the outset, the 
' question of the constitution of the Sabha was discussed, 
and it was unanimously agreed that one or more villages in the Kolaba District 
should organize a village association, that a number of such associations 
should establish a Taluka association and that these last in their turn should 
delegate members to the District Conference, Each of the seven ta!ukas is to 
send four members to the Central Sabha. The city of Bombay is to be 
regarded as a taluka of the district, as it contains residents from Koldba, and is 
to send four delegates, Each of the three Petas of the district is to send two. 
The object of the Sabha is exclusively to ventilate the grievances of the people 
of the Koldba District. The Sabha has taken up fcr discussion, among other 
subjects, the administration of Abkari, Forest and Salt Departments, Mowra 
flowers, and national education. ‘The policy of the Sabha will be based on that 
of the Indian National Congress. It will devote special attention to the 
advancement of the people of the Kolaba District. The first session of the 
‘Kolaba Zilia Sabha is to be held at Panvel on the 27th, 28th and ‘2¥th April 
under the presidency of the Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare. 


59, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—On the 10th instant 

a swadesht meeting was held at Tadvade, a village 

Swadesht meetings at Tad- jn theSholdpur District. ‘I'he audience was a large one 
rad hartge are oe and and was representative of different classes and creeds. 
parag Aigtor (42) , 12th Mr. Abhyankar, pleader, spoke first and expressed his 
Feb. gratification at the vow taken by some people to 
aati boycott foreign articles and impressed upon the audi- 

ence the necessity of vigorously and fearlessly pushing forward the swadeshi 
movement. He added that it was the duty of the educated classes to spread edu- 
cation among their ignorant fellow-countrymen as without education there 
was little hope of India’s advancement.. Mr, Vishwanath Javdekar, who 
spoke next, found fault with the present educational system. He cailed upon 
the audience to take the swadesht vow and to put forth strenuous efforts to 
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—Collectors..and District Magistrates and Political Agents. are ‘conested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information. as to any local ‘complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as' stated’; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the faets alleged are incorrect, what i 1s 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Shir- i: Alleged escheat of the estate of the late Sar Desai of — 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 
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Name of Publication. 
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r > Mr et Aes ee eae 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| ss FBy@xisH. 
 Soanbay East Indian .... 
Daily Telegraph and 
oe Herald. 
East and West ... int 
Indian Social Reformer ... 
India and Champion. 
Indian Textile Journal 
Karachi Chronicle 
K&thidwar Times 


Mahratta ... 


Men and Women of India. 
Muslim Herald 
Oriental Review 
Parsi 


Patriot 
Phoenix ... ae - 


and Military Gazette. 


Railway Times ... 


| Sind Gazette vee 


Sind Journal ‘an 


Sind Times... 

| ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
A‘rya Prakash oe 
Coronation Advertiser 
Deshi Mitra 

Gujarsti es 

Gujarat Mitr’ 
Gujaréti Punch 

Hindi Punch 


Poona Observer and Civil; 


Bombay... 

Poona ... 

| Bombay... 
Do. 


Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. 


Do. eee 
Karachi .. 
Rajkot ... 


Poona ... 


Bombay ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Karachi... 
Poona ... 
Bombay... 
Karachi ... 
Hydérabad 


Kar4chi... 


Bombay ee 
Ahmedabad 


Surat. .. 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay 


Hind Swarajy 
Jém-e-Jamshed 


Kaiser-1-Hind ie 


Kathiawar News... 


Kathidwar Times 


Praja Bandhu ... 


Rast Goftar 


con 1897-~la 


Do. 


Rajkot ... 


Ahmedabad 


| Bombay 


| 
| 


Weekly a 
Daily... 
Monthly ee 
Weekly ... 


Do. sig 7 


Monthly 


Weekly ...-: 


Daily... 
Weekly... 


! Monthly 


Daily... 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
MOUS a0 


: Weekly .., 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Daily am 


Weekly ... 


Do. eee 


R Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


De. 


— "Barjorji Deséi ; Pérsi ; 55 we 


Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 
Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 


Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 59. 
Kamakshi Natarajan; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 


man); 39. 
Behrémij Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 
John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 __,., 


Chainr4i Bakasr4i Advani ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 


Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 


Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32, 


Sordbji Mancherji Ratnagar; Parsi; 40 oe 

Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 32. 

Rustom]1 Shdpurji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 

Jehangir Sor#bji Taley4rkh4n ; Parsi; 30... 


Bh4gubhéi Fatehchand Kérbhéri; Hindul 
(Jain); 33. 


Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 
Kewas}i Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... eee 

John Kenendes Balfour ; Christian ; 44 

Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 eee aoe 


nnn Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 


Khanchand Rahuma! ; Hindu (Amil) ; 89 


| 


Motilal nn Dalal; Hindu (Mod 
Bania) ; 

wonitwade " Pyfnj iwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 

Maganlél Kik4ébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... | 


Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 53. 

Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ae ae 

Somal4l Mangald4s Shih; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 

Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 46 meh 

Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 
m4li Brahman); 24. 

Pirozshah J ehangir Marzhén ; Parsi; 30 “ea 

Framji CAwasji Mehta ; Parsi; 67... 

Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42... . 20s 

Manshankar J. ayashankar ; ; Hindu (N&gar Brah- 
man) ; 39. 


Jethél4l Umedram; Hindu (Metrads Bréh- 
man) ; 39. 
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M&nekiél AmbSrém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 
‘Umedrim Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; me ee 


a. , Bh&skar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian; 
on At tro : 33. 

a oe a W4man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Dayén Chakaho : organ Bréhman); 48. 
Dny Ano daya Bombay... , Rev. Mr. ’ K. Abbott eee eee 


Dnyén Prakdsh Poona ... Hari Nirfyan A’pte; Hindu (ChitpSwan 
i | Br&hman); 39. 
Deyle Prakieh <., <0 Do. | Do. Do. 


Indu Prakdsh Bombay... Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

s! Manager aoe Damodar Sf&vlé4r4m Yande; 
| | Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 
Native Opinion ener Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
| wan Bréhman) ; 35. 

Samarth Kolhfpur Vindyak Nére#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

: Brahman) ; 37. 

Sardesii Vijaya .. ShvantvAdi Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

Brahman) ; 32. 

Shri Say4ji Vijay% eo.{ Bombay... — Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (MarAtha); 

Shri Shéhu on Sdtdra re yon me Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 

man); 22. 

Subodh Patrike ... Bombuy ... : — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 

| : 2. 3 

Sudhdrak .«.. Poona .., Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

p&wan Br&hman) ; 39. | 
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O Anglo-Lusiténo Bombay... Weekly ,.. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


¢ 


rhc eas 
. ag 5 Me a 


~ 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


ee ae 


Al-Haq Hyderabad Weekly ... Syed Muhammad bg J amildin ; 80 ;and Abdul 
| (Sind), > Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhét Do. Bi- weekly ..| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 _... 


Musifir Do. “Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Sindhi Sukkur «.. Do. Viramal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 


Exyetism, Marna'tHI AND 
GuyaBa'TI. 


| Baroda Vateal Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;'78 ... 
Hind Vijays " | Déhy4bhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shr&wak 


ia) ; 89. 
| EN@uisH, MaritH anp 
KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patri ... . Madhav Gopdél Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 

Br&hman) ; 22. 

Karnétak Vaibhav __...| Bi | Anndji Gopél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, 


* 4, 
Ene .isn, Porrucvrss 
AND CONCANIM., 


, ae | ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 


OBombeense .. vu] A. Gomes; Goanese Christian 5 45 
GusazArt. 


‘Akhbér-e-Islém ... Bombay... a Salt Be Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
mane hats ) mon); 41. 5 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar Nangbhar Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi ; 58 ge 
«a | Mahishankar Déjibhai; Hindu (Bréhman) ; sa 
86 | A‘vyavir | o hi Krishnardéo  Mangeshréo Fadnis; Hind 
(iS) tog ;  Mahdls), | (S¢raswat Bréhman) ; 28. . ; 
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GuzaRa'TIi—continued. 
Bombay Saméchér 
Broach Mitra 
pisiish Samfchfér... 
Din Mani ... 
Dny#nottejak 


Evening J4me 


Gujarat 
Hitechchhu 


Indian Advertiser 
Islim Gazette 
J4m-e-J ah#nooma 


Jivadaya «+. 


Kaira Times oi 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathiawar Samachar 
Khedut =. 
Loka Mitra 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 
Navséri Patrika .. 
Navséri Prakash ... 


Praja Mitré — 


Praja Pokar oe 
Prakash and Gadgadat 


Sinj Vartam4én 


Satya Vakta 


Surat Akhbar 
Vande Mitaram 


e008 eee 


HINDI. 
Pandit 


Sharman Samdchfér 


Shri Dny4nsagar Samé- 
char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samf- 


char. | 


Bombay... | 


| Broach ... 


Do. 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Nadiad (Kaira) 
Ahmedabad 

Do. 


State). 
Bombay ... 


Surat 


Nadiad (Kaira) 


Kaira 


Do. 


Bhavnagar — 
Bombay ... 
Sadra ... 
Bombay 

Navsari ... 
Do. eee 


Karachi... 


Surat 


Bombay... 


Do. 


Do. 


Kar4chi ... 
Surat 


Bombay 


Amreli (Baroda- 


eee 


| Weekly ... 


Weekly . é 
Do. 
Do. eee 

Published six 
times # month. 

Daily 

Published 
a month. 

Weekly .. 


Do. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly — x. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ve. 
Daily coe 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Stee 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Do. | 


Daily 


Fortnightly 


Do. 
Monthly 


i...) Kshatriya) ; 34. 


” 


i 
4 ' 


Daily... s«:| Kaikhosru M&nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 
; Hindu (Brahma 


P&rsi ; 37. 
Trikaml4l Harin4th Th4kor 


Nath4lél Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K& 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin; Parsi; 80 
Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 
Kéliddés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 eee eee 


Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh&h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 
26. 

Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons)._ . 

Ratansb4w Frdémji Acharia; P4rsi; $1 eee 


Dhirajrém  Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman); 37. 3 

Anopsi Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Bania) ; 56 


Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 44. 

Parbhurim Rémji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdh- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 

Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolaki 

Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 

Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 38. 

Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. 

Raustamnji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... 


eee 


eee 


37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi; 47 ai oe 


Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. | | 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Bindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 41 
Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 51 nes 


Chhaganlal lLallubhoy Thanéwalla; Hindu] 
(Shrimali Brahmin) ; 24. 


i 
eee 


Govindrao Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 44. 


man); 45. 


t 
eee 


Bréhman); 30. =: ) 


eee 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 3 


Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-} 


Janakprassd Laooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
Brahman) ;46. 
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Resik Ranjini 


Ls 
4* 


Manirat. 
Arunodays 
A’ryévart 


Bhéla . 

Bhagwa Jhenda 
Belgaum ieenkobde 
Brahmoday 
Chandraként 
Chandroday’ 
Chikitsak 


Deshakélavartamin 


Dharma 
Dherwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnydn Sagar 
Hindu Panch 
Hindu Vijaya 
Hunnarottejak 
Jegadédarsh 
Jagadhiteshohhu 
JagatsumAchér 


Khndesh Vaibhav 


Ku mtha Vritt 


. 


ee 


Théna 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnégiri 
Poona «. 

De. 
Wai (Sat#ra) 
Belgaum... 
Mah&4d (Kolaba) . 
Chikodi  (Bel- 
C on (Ratné- 


giri). . 
Belgaum 


Bombay 
desh). 

Wai (Satera) 

Dharwar 

Bombay ... 

Kolhg¢pur 

Th4na 

Kochara (Ratné- 
girl. 

Nasik 

Ahmednagar 


Poena 


Shol&pur 
Poonace. 
‘Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Erandol (Khan- 


eos 


Published thrice a 
month. 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 

Do. 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 

Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly coe 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
‘Gunuts er ouput: ; Hindu 


| Bhikéji i Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Breh-| 


Shankrapa Gudi Basrimarad ; ‘Hindu 
t vang) ; 39- 

bivram Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 
y Shenvi Brdbman) ;'36. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 43 


Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 43. 

Gaurishankar R&ampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 43. ; 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 24. 

Vdéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 29 


Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhida Bréhman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
42. 


N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. | 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40;and Moro Balwant Marathe ; 

Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). 

Saddshiv Vishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bradhman) ; 34. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48, 


S, H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karha@da Brahman) ; $2. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu ‘(S4rasvat Br&h- 


man); 42. 

Krishndji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. 

Anandrao  Bélkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; 38. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 27. 

K4shinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péawan Brahman); 53. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; : Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
Trimbak A'baji Réaje; (Kévesthe 

Prabhu) ; 39. 3 

Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 40. 

Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 47. 
Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Krishnaji N 4rd4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 51. 

Bél Gangadhar Tilak, — LL.B. ; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50 ; 50. 


Yadav ee Behalker; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 40 
Laxman Baburac Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
wat) ; 50. 


Hindu 


eae age 35, 
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Lokaseva oe 
Madhukar oe coe 
Mahéréshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt ave 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar SamAchér... 
| N&sik Vritt 

Nydy Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 

Poona Vaibhav 
Prabhat... ens 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash si eee 
yo er eer 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Rashtramukh 

Satya Mitra “e9e 
Satyi Shodhak ... 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant... 
Vidura... 
Vidya Vilas 
Vihari... 

| ‘Vikram sis 


Vishvavritt  —«.. 


Vrittas#r os. 
Vritta Sudha 


Vydpéri eee 


Vydpdr Samachar... 


Warkari eee 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


| 


| Ahmednagar 


Vengurla (Ratn4- 
girl). 


Nasik 
Belgaum 
Satara... 
WAi (Satéra) 
Bombay... 


coer 


.| Ahmednagar 


Nasik ... 
Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharpur (Sho- 
lz pur). 
Belgaum 
Poona ... 
Dhulia ave 
Jalgaon (Kh@n- 
desh). 
Satara... eee 
Islampur (Satara). 
Yeola (Nasik) .. 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 
M&legaon ( Nasik). 
Ratnagiri 
Bombay ... 


Sholépur 

Do. eee eee 
Kar4d (Sat#ra)... 
Dhamni (Satara) . 
Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Satara eee 
Kolhapur 
Bombay «ee 


Wai (Satara) 
Satara eee 


Poona ... 


Pandharpur (Sho- 
lapur). 


Published at irre- 
gular intervals. 
Weekly ... oe 

De. 
Monthly 
Weekly 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Published thrice a 

month. 
Weekly ... 

a 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
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| Govind Kaéshinéth Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
| Naraéyan 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


‘Mahddev Dédmodar Kulkarni; Hindu .(De- 
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Rémkrishna GopSl Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Gangadhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Breéhman) ; 27. 

Janérdan Nérdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Br&hman) ; 30. 

Pandurang B&baji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4tha) A 

90. 

K4shingth Viéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

~ Brdhman) ; 48. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45. : 


Do. do. ose 
Vishwanath Gang4ram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 

mali) ; 25. 
Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Yashvant Hari 
Bréhman) ; 28. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brd4hman) ; 32. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

V4man Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 

Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdéhman); 87. 


Brahman). 

Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 42. 

Ganesh Ballaél Phansd@lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman); 23. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 28. 

BAlchand HirAachand; Jain; 26 ... ioe 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 28. 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Réamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&bman); 45, 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 47... 


RAwchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 61. | 


shasth Brahman); 33. 


Bréhman); 22. 
Balkrishna Ne¢rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 41. | 
Hindu (Chit- 


Vishvan4th Ganesh Deodhar ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 49. | 
(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ‘ol 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brehman) ; 61. | 
Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
- Brahman); 38. 


| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 40. 


-‘wadi); 33. 
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Damodar Gangedhar Marthe a | 
| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Ratanchand Punamcshand Mutha; Jain (Mér-| 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 40. 
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Name, caste and age of, Editor. 


Weekly... _...| Shémsudin‘ walad Mahomed; Muhammadan 
(Abro); 89. 


— Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Karéchi... Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 39 
Do. Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohéna) ;52_ .... 
Sind Kesary Shikdrpur Cheliram M4nghirmal; Hindu (WadhrS); 40. 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhamm 
(Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


Ghamkhwar-e-J ahin Bhus4iwal (Khin-| Do. | Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 
-desh). . Muhammadan. 


| Jém-i-Jahénnuma Jalgaon (Khen-| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
desh). Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rozger Bombay... . Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Sulta4n-ul- Akhbar Do. i Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham- 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 


Tohfa-i-Deccan ee Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
(Shaik) ; 32. 


GusyaRa’t1 AND HINpI. 


Bombay «+. Weekly | —— Fatechand K4rbhdéri; Hindu (Jain) ; 
MaRa’THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


Chandrika... Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly oo. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the Isst letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule hs 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, % 
‘{n Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation. or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by th 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


'E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles. The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


~ 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


GUJARATI. 
Bombay ... Weekly ... 
MARATHI. 
104a | Audit Sholapur ' Monthly... 
140a | Mumukshu Dhulia we. Weekly ... 


1574 | Sudh@kar ... Pen (Kolaba) Weekly ... 


Laxman 


Ramchandra Pangé&rkar ; 


(Chitpawan Brahmin), 


V.B.—(a) The name of No. 73 is changed into Rdjasthan and Indian Advertiser. 


(6) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. 


: 


(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. 


(d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. 


(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya, 


(f) No. 651 is now published at Karachi. 
(7) ‘The publication of No. 177 1s temporarily suspended. 
(hk) The publicatiun of No. 110 is temporarily suspendec | 
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_\ Palétice and the Public Adminisivation = = 7, 


1. “The reference to India in the King’s speech may be taken as a 
definite indication that Mr. Morley’s schemes of 
. Reference to India in the reform have appreciably advanced towards fructifica- 
‘King’s speech from the tion at least in one direction. ‘ While firmly guarding 
ae Gite (9), 17th Feb. the strength and the unity of executive power unim- 
| | paired’ said His Majesty, ‘I look forward to a 
steadfast effort being made to provide the means of widening the base of peace, 
order and good government among the vast populations committed to my 
charge.’.......... We want to know whether Mr, Morley’s schemes of the ex- 
pansion of the Legislative Council and the separation of judicial aad 
executive functions. in India will be submitted to Parliament in the present 
business session. We do not care if the strength and unity of the executive 
power remains unimpaired, provided we have the promised scheme for widen- 
ing the base of good government as we understand it. Weare not directly 
interested in impairing the strength of the executive power; we are concerned 
with securing an improvement in the administration that will lead to the 
regeneration of the people.” | 


2. “That portion of oe ae speech which refers to India is not very 
alae as appily expressed, and the words about providing the 
Bind Gonalte (15), 1500 Ob. | .gepees ge -¢ 2 sore the base of peace, oie oul peed 
government’ had better have been left out altogether. ‘They are too vague to 
be regarded as any definite promise of an increase in self-government: at the 
same time they are likely to be seized upon for interpretation in that sense. 
Peace, order and good government are already possessed by the people of 
India, and any ‘ widening of the base’ would probably tend to their enjoyment 
of a smaller, not a iarger, measure of these good things, The Marquis of Ripon’s 
remark on ‘ the almost universal desire for political advancement’ shows a 
serious ignorance of the real position. It has been estimated by the Tribune 
that every newspaper in India, including all the native papers, would need a 
subscription list of 4,000 persons each to enable the papers to: reach but one per 
cent. of the population, a calculation which shows how far from having any 
pretence to accuracy can such a description as ‘ universal demand’ be when 
applied to India.” 


3.. “Only half a dozen lines have been vouchsafed to India in the speech 
a from the Throne. We could have put up even with 
this beggarly pittance if there had been anything 
| savoury in it. But the announcement is always more 
than bald or only a platitude that means nothing........... We think it was 
the great, but unscrupulous Foreign Minister of Napoleon, Talleyrand, who 
once gave utterance to the sinister epigram that the true use of language is to 
hide one’s thoughts. Successive Prime Ministers of England seem to have 
been inspired by this spirit of Talleyrand—a spirit which was the secret of his 
extraordinary and diabolieal success. We read in the King’s speech that 
the strength of the ‘executive power’ (British, of course) is to be 
firmly guarded.’ This is only an insipid paraphrase of Mr. Morley’s 
heartless declaration in his last Budget speech that‘ as far as his poor 
imagination could go, the Government of India must continue to be personal 
and absolute.’ That statesman’s imagination must be miserably poor, indeed, 
who thinks that a handful of aliens can for ever hold under subjection three 
hundred millions of a foreign race. And, yet, means are to be provided for 
‘widening the base of good government, among the people of India! 
Would the wolf in -the fable have ever admitted that the lamb could 
manage its own affairs better than himself? It is equally likely that 
our British masters of India will ever come to think that Indians, in 
course of time, will be better able to govern themselves than their 
present rulers are doing. And, taking us to be children, successive 
British Ministers have been feeding us on worthless platitudes and trying to 
make us believe that we are thriving on these famously.! True, the silken 
plove is always held before our eyes, but our political vision has now - 
‘become keen enough to see the mailed fist below. ‘Chis sort of tantalising is 


Gujardit Punch (26), 
Feb., Eng. cols. 
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‘the Peace-Maker, who is made to utter from his Throne 
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 \ - qgnesningless rigmardles cast in the ‘machiavelian mould of Talleyrand’s despic- 
ible diplomacy. After perusing’ such disappointing utterances from the 


one one is almost inclined to say— Better give us undiluted curses than false. 
ments or promises.. What is. the moral of the aspect of things we have 
tried above to ‘place before our readers? Simply this—that we have nothing 
to expect from our great Rulers, that an occasional crumb may be thrown 


- to usas to a beggar or a cnr—but that they ‘will never voluntarily give 
us even the proverbial half-loaf. We do not blame them: it is human, we 


suppose, to be ambitious and to stick tenaciously to supremacy once it is acquired. 
But ambition is a universal human foible, and the slave like his master cannot 
escape it although the Jatter pursues him with the whips and scorpions of 
absoiute power. Under these circumstances it is no use our casting hungry 
glances at the sumptuous dish of absolute power which the Britisher has 
prepared for himself in India. In the words of the Poet 


‘Those that would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow.’ 


Or in the words of that brilliant Japanese writer, Kakasu Okakura: ‘ uzless 
there ts a mighty Awakening from within, there will bea mighty Death from 
without. Wethink such an awakening has come to India. It is certainly 
nothing like mighty yet. But it depends upon ourselves whether the murmur- 
ing small] rivulet of to-day will be developed in the future into a roaring 
torrent as irresistible as the colossal falls of the Niagara. But to bring about 
such a happy consummation the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young alike must put their shoulders to the wheel of India’s 
progress, which has so long stuck deep into the mire of misery and subjection. 
Unless we do this and try to help ourselves neither God Almighty nor the 
Almighty Britons will help us.” 


4, Referring to His Majesty the King-Emperor’s speech in opening 
Parliament, the Gaarat writes :—The whites carry a 
Reflections as to India’s potion in their heads that they alone are destined to 
future suggested by the yyle the world, and that all other nations are barba- 
speech from the Throne. " | 
Gujarat (71), 21st Feb, Tous and doomed to a state of dependence, Labour- 
ing under this wrong belief, they have stirred up strife, 
killed lakhs of people and committed countless acts of oppression. But pride 
goeth before destruction, and similarly the days of the arrogant whites now seem 
to be numbered. Oriental nations have awakened irom their long stupor and 
are eager to. revive the lustre of their now-faded glory. Japan has shown the 
way to China and Persia, and India, too, is agitating vigorously tor SwWArd) Ya. 
** Rise and fall” is the universal law of nature and Oriental nations have during 
their decadence steadily kept this law before their minds. Western nations, 
however, have been elated with pride on account of their rise and out of arro- 
gance they commit many unjust deeds, It would not, therefore, be surprising 
if the sun of their glory were to set ere it reaches the meridian. Judging 
from the speech from the Throne it appears that His Majesty the King-Emperor 
understands all this and desires to take steps for the safety of his Empire by 
giving the Indians a voice in the administration of their country. Mr. Morley, 
however, wants to give only a few crumbs to the Indians, as one would give to 
one’s pet dog. We are thankful to him for small mercies, but we cannot be 
Satisfied until we get swardjya in its entiretv. His Majesty King Edward’s 
intentions are very liberal indeed, but after all the destinies of India are in the 
hands of Parliament. It is, however, futile for the Indians to hope that 
Parliament would fulfil their desires. They should, like the Japanese, fight 
with self-reliance. In this alone lies their salvation. As the proverb goes, 
* Dependence upon others always results in disappointment.” 


5. A remarkable change has been visible in the behaviour of the Amir 
Sra vere ever since his visit to Calcutta. Before that he freely 

oe maniac ai gave expression to his views and delighted the hearts of 
16th Feb. "© “* ‘Hindus and Musalmansalike. But now he is strangely 
agra {aD silent and has refused to accept addresses of welcome 
from public bodies. This change, we believe, is the result of the Amir’s inter- 


views with the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. at Calcutta... The hearts 
of orientals are naturally drawn towards oriental potentates, while the high- 
handed doings of the British constantly remind them of their good old national 
rulers and enhance their regard for oriental monarchs. This can never be pleas- 
ing to the British and they must have told the Amir to avoid all contact with 
the people. It is the height of selfishness to invite a guest at public expense 
and then to prevent him from becoming familiar with his hosts. Perhaps our 
rulers are afraid that the people, by being brought into contact with the Amir, 
would expose the hollowness of the external grandeur of the British Empire 
and also bring to his notice its weak spots. Howsoever this may be, the 
Amir is too shrewd to be taken in by these deviees. 


6. “It is a serious question whether the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
iMod Wa a Council does not do more harm than good through its 
decisions of the Judicial 2PPellate jurisdiction over Indian High Courts. Some 
Committee of the Privy Of its interpretations of Hindu law have shocked the 
Council in cases relating to Hindu mind, but its action in certain other matters 
Bindu law. — in regard to which Judical opinion has a legitimate 
1th Feb. octal Reformer (4), field of influence in every country is positively in- 
jurious. Take the Tirupati Temple Funds case in 

which it has over-ruled the decision of the Madras High Court, ‘These funds 
have for years been mismanaged by an illiterate person called the Mahant who 
has the sole right of nominating his successor. A recent Mahant was convicted 
and sentenced to several years’ imprisonment on a charge, we believe, of malver- 
sation. Charges against the personal character of some of them have been made. 
To prevent such shameful maladministration, the Madras High Court decreed a 
scheme according to which the Mahant would have had the assistance of a 
responsible official trustee, and some part of the large annual income of the 
temple would have been spent in the maintenance of a Sanskrit College. The 
Mahant who does not care to have a colleague in the management of the funds 
appealed to the Privy Council which has reversed the High Court’s order 
and left the Mahant in sole charge of the funds. The judgment of the Privy 
Council is against the preponderant weight of Hindu opinion in Madras. 
Only a few hangers-on of the Mahant are likely to be pleased with it. Tie 
Hindu community, which contributes tothe funds of the temple, is practically 
powerless to insist on their proper administration. It may be technically right 
to treat the temple as the private property of the Mahant, but it does not seem 
to us to be an equitable or even a common-sense view to take. ‘The Privy 
Council’s decision in this case points to the urgent necessity of legislation to 
protect institutions of this kind, but Government is in no haste to undertake it,” 


7. The Hindu Punch publishes a contributed metrical dialogue between 
two students after they have passed their examin- 
‘ ag evil effects of ation, of which the following is the substance :— 
o<-ongine The shop-keeping rulers of India rob the people of 
copa vue Serre ee eae money and bring about their fall. The ool 
established by them emasculate the scholars educated 
therein and turn them into sycophants. ‘They enact the Stamp Act and thereby 
plunder the public. The Courts established by Government are so maay strong- 
holds of robbers. ‘T'o accept service under such rulers is to sell our bodies to them 
and to become their slaves, while to receive a salary from them is tantamount to 
taking a bribe. Steamers, railways, telegrapls, &c., only serve to take away 
our corn to foreign countries. ‘The rulers send telegraphic messages for bring- 
ing out troops and slaughter the Hindus. The Missionaries open kitchens for 
converting our people to Christianity. In this manner they threaten ultimately 
to destroy the Hindu religion. Fortunately, we are able to see through the 
craity design of our rulers and have resolved not to serve them. We would 
rather bear misery, train up warriors and destroy the foreigners. 


8. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritia :—The English had in 
ia _ the beginning of their rule created an impression upon 
BE self-reliance and ‘He minds of the Indians that they meant to govern this 
not depend on Government country solely in the interests of its people and that 
for their national advance- a8 s0On as i ier Sos ae Song Year the 
ment. — — capacity to rule themselves, the boon of self-govern- 
a perniee k Vritta 9), 19th ment would be readily extended to Pi The 
re ' people putting implicit faith in this pledge presented 
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Bs a Dlessing in disguise. “We 

Government. “If we are ‘to ‘rise, we should depend upon our own efforts 
Instead of looking to'Government. 1t is not necesssry yet to break the law 
‘to gain our ends, and our rulers are wise enough to yield when they see us 
‘united and determined to carry our point. If they persist in maintaining a 
hostile attitude even then, it may be necessary to brush aside all obstacles 
in the path of our national advancement. But this isa matter for the future 
‘which is yet far off. : 


9, Even educated people among us were for a time dazzled by western 
learning, arts, and ‘sciences and institutions and 
_ Signs of India’s awaken- believed that the Asiatic nations oe doomed 
mg. | to bend their necks under the yoke of European 
romans (1404), 18th domination, But a vast change has now come 
over this belief. Since the heroic victory achiev- 
ed by Japan over Russia the whole of Asia has awakened from her long 
slumber. India, too, has awakened with the rest of Asia and is beginning to 
feel her degeneracy. We now realize how our internal feuds afforded the wily 
British an opportunity of meddling with our political affairs and of eventually 
establishing their supremacy in the land. It was our own fault if we allowed 
them to meddle with our affairs and put faith in the high-sounding 
pledges given by our ma-bap sarkar. It was again our own weakness that 
we believed the country to be prospering under British rule when as a 
matter.of fact it was being impoverished. As a result of our folly and 
weakness, we have lost our swarajya and our industries have been crippled, while 
we ourselves are in the throes of famine and plague and have to behold meekly 
the slaughter of innumerable kine taking place in our country. But India 
has now awakened from her deep slumber and is convinced that her interest 
lies in overthrowing those who wish to press her down. She has now begun 
to see in their true colours the persons whom she hitherto extolled and thanked 
as her benefactors, She has shaken off her slumber and taken up the weapon 
of boycott. May she prosper! 
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10. The Indian Sociologist has published an extraordinary manifesto, 
| which some young Irish students put up onthe walls 
Exhortation to Indians to .in Dublin and the legality of which has been succegs- 
boycott civil and mihtery fy)ly vindicated in the law courts. The manifesto 
service under the British ayy : aaa 
Ticiecuciaak makes a patriotic appeal to Irisiimen not to enlist in 
Kél (126), 22nd Feb. the English army, because England is despoiling 
Ireland of her wealth and has reduced that country 
to slavery, The manifesto goes on to warn the Irish that England’s strength 
mainly depends upon her army and that if the Irish do not wish to be traitors 
to their motherland, they should never accept service under Englishmen or enlist 
in England’s army to fight her battles. The necessity of issuing such mani- 
festoes has arisen in many countries included under the British Empire, 
indeed. It has been decided by a Jury that there is nothing illegal in the 
principles embodied in the above manifesto. There is nothing wrong, therefore, 
in spreading the said principles among the people. There is already a 
tendency among our people not to accept Government service, but the boycott 
applies chiefly to the civil branch of the administration ; it should be extended 
to the military branch also. ‘This is also a question of .swadeshi and boycott. 
Serving foreign rulers is doing harm to one’s own country and true swadeshists 
should boycott not only foreign goods but foreign service as well. But English- 
men craftily praise those natives, who loyally serve Government, as havin 
rendered a signal service to the country. Many are taken in by this device 
and honestly believe that in serving Government they are really serving their 
country. It is the. English alone, who are benefited by such service. So long 
as the country is in the hands,of aliens, how can Government service be the 
same as service of the country? Many a time, native servants of Goyern- 
ment are called upon to injure the interests of their country. It is better, 
‘theréfore, for our people to boycott Government service as far as possible. 
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- 1, Of the six passions throbbing in the: breast. of man, greed is: the’ most 
ee (aaa ‘harmful and aggressive. .But for'it the world would 
Alleged ve aig of the have been spared the fiercest battles ever fought and 

primee oF (107) “Bist Feb. the terrible bloodshed. caused thereby. But for it 

pant Oe India would not have fallen into the snare of sub- 

‘jection. It was groed that impelled Lord Clive to carry ship-loads of gold and 
silver from India to England. The spoliation of India by Nadirshah and Muh- 
mud of Ghazni and the late Boer war can also be attributed to the influence of 
greed. Bur we have nothing to do with these things now. We propose to deal 
in this article with a vice, the most dreadful and sinful, we mean the vice of 
treachery. The very idea of treachery to one’s country is so very detestable 
and heinous that it makes one shudder. No sin can equal treachery in point 
of cnormity. A dacoit guilty of hundreds of dacoities, a murderer who 
has committed countless murders, a debauchee or a slaughterer of innocent 
women and children is far superior to a traitor in morals. All traitors are 
curs, They should be found out and tabooed from society because they spread 
the contagion of subjection. They should, therefore, be diligently hunted 
out like rats that help to disseminate the plague. Those, therefore, who 
may be disgusted with the plague of siavery and are desirous of clearing 
the putrid atmosphere of subjection should make a careful search of traitors: 
When one is put in mind of those wretches, who proved traitors to India 
in the past, one’s heart breaks with sorrow. One becomes exasperated with 
the scoundrel Jayachand, who helped the Mubammadans to subjugate India, 
and with the traitor Mirjafer who was the cause of India’s present thraldom. 
These wretches have left their descendants to flounder in the hell of servitude, 
They have deprived taem of the blessings of independence and self-government, 
than whici nothing can be dearer to man. If Jayachand had not invited 
Muhammad Ghori to invade India in 1193, she would not have lost her independ- 
ence. ‘lhe same may be said about Mirjafer who joined Clive against Suraj- 
uddavla. What led him to do so but his greed of power and wealth? Had he 
not proved a traitor to his motherland, India would not have lost her jewel of 
independence. ‘The present annual drain of forty crores of rupees from India 
would never have been heard of, and India’s industries would not have been 
ruined. 


12, A soldier lays down his life not in order to secure ory paltry 
ee i interests of the ruler who employs him, but because 
Bape gad gh yee he feels that he sacrifices slenealf for the happiness 
Indians hate slayery and of the nation at large. Once this idea is rooted out 
vee the value of inde- from the soldier's mind, he will never consent to 
pacer ate bear arms against his own countrymen. Once the 
deploarts (1) 1S spy comes +. know the duplicity of the rulers, who 
are draining away the country’s life-blood in a number of ways, he would 
refuse to be employed as a base tool by his masters. When true knowledge 
spreads in the country, no one will slaughter his Aryan brethren so that 
they might furnish a dish for the foreign devils, It is futile to expect that 
these foreign devils will guide the new movement into right channels. True 
knowledge is the sovereign cure for national ills. With its spread the people 
will arise from their death-like slumber and hear a voice exhorting them to 
unfurl the standard of independence and to abjure slavery. 


,8, Under the British rule everything is done according to law, and so 

the country is as it were flooded with laws, bye-laws, 

No public movement in rules, circulars and resolutions, and the people are 
India can ve sere to be un- very careful not to transgress any of these. There is, 
be” ee mgr (120), 13th however, no reason why this should be so. Our 
Feb. rulers are in the habit of telling us that their rule is 
~_ 7 based on law. ‘Lhis, however, is quite absurd, for what 

law can give one man the power to exercise authority over another? The Eng- 
lish people, taking advantage of the credulity of the Indians, have been deceiv- 
ing the latter ever since their advent into this country. They have passed laws 
from time to time ostensibly with a view to preserve order in the country, but 
virtually to carry on their arbitrary rule in India without any obstruction. The 
treatment accorded by the British to the Indians is like that accorded by the 
wolf to the lamb, Thus British rule in India is itself founded on injustice 
-and-selfishness,.-and can hardly be called lawful. How can:the people then be 
accused of breaking the laws framed by the British P Theadministration of the - 
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untry: being:itselfun tutional, the people cannot be said to be actin 

Hee v0 istitut peally't in vantiig up vany agitation or movement. Thus all tall 
‘about the illegality ofany rpepalas movement is mere sham. Those who are 
‘willing ade ae tothe arbitrary rule of despots in order to avoid going to 
. stick: to their ideas of constitutional agitation. But, we for one 

ink that 4 in ‘view of: the manner in which India is governed at present, no 
agitation or movement carried on by the people can justly be called uncon- 
stitutional or unlawful. 


14, Students of the history of the Indian Mutiny are aware that when 
? Babadur Shah, the last of the Moghul Emperors, fell 
anon ae po et Mon pec into the hands of the English after the capture of 
wards the tomb of Bahadur Delhi, he was deported to Rangoon, where he died 
Shah, the last representa- within four years of his deportation. Mr. Rafiki, 
tive of the Moghul Emperors. g Muhammadan gentleman of Kashmir, who visited 
_Ketars (280), 100 wa Rangoon in 1903, was able to trace the ez- Emperor’s 
Bhala (107), a. tomb after diligent search, but found it in such an 
obscure position that it was bordered by a tennis- 
court on one side and a race-course on the other. He was deeply touched by 
the neglected condition of the tomb and drew the Lieutenant-Governor’s atten- 
tion. to it in the course of a personal interview. He also opened correspondence 
on the subject with Government, who at first expressed their complete sym- 
pathy with the project of repairing the tomb, but could not for a long time 
make up their mind as to whether the cost of repairs should be met from the 
public funds or by raising private subscriptions. Ultimately they expressed 
their unwillingness to do anything in the matter. Now, there is no religion 
on earth which does not hold a tomb as a sacred object, and as such 
enjoin reverence for it. Also there are very few persons in the world 
who like to wreak revenge on the dead or their tombs. But there are some 
inhuman exceptions to this rule, and the attitude of Government towards 
Bahadur Shah’s tomb places them in the category of such exceptions. It is 
not surprising that the descendants or compatriots of those, who disinterred 
Mahdi’s dead body from its grave and after mutilating it threw it into the Nile, 
who treacherously murdered two of Bahadur Shah’s sons and whose generosity 
is so unbounded as to allow his grandson to serve as a cook in the 
Aligarh College hostel on a paltry pittance of Rs, 5 a month, should allow 
the tomb of Bahadur Shah to be knocked by tennis balls on one side and 
the hoofs of horses on the other. [The Vihdri remarks:—It is not a sign of 
statesmanship to refuse obstinately to effect the necessary repairs to Bahadur 
Shah’s tomb at public expense. If the tomb be allowed to remain in its 
present neglected state, it would only serve to remind the Muhammadans of 
their departed glory and prove to them the hollowness of the sympathy professed 
by Government for their community. It would also expose the selfish motives 
underlying the policy of showing favours to Muhammadans, The Bhdla 
writes:—LHvery sane man wha will watch the trend of British policy in India 
will see that selfishness is the keynote of that policy, but it is a pity 
that our Muhammadan brethren should not be able to realise this, We 
earnestly beg to assure them that, in spite of the outward sympathy shown 
to them by our rulers, divide et impera is the secret of British policy in India. 
The indifferent and arrogant reply given to the Muhammadan gentleman, 
who undertook to purchase the land on which Bahadurshah’s tomb stands, 
will, we trust, open the eyes of Muhammadans and impress upon them the 
necessity of living i in harmony with the Hindus. | 
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15. The Government of Bengal have made a bold departure from the 

. usual official procedure in convening a semi-official 

The Bengal Governmentand Conference of the non-cflicial members of the local 
aps -AOnaEN. : ine pes. Legislative Council for privately discussing the 
Ms cite, GE te ica Budget estimates for the ensuing official year “before 
Legislative Council. submitting the same to the Government of India for 
_Bombay Saméchar (65), sanction. *'The change is undoubtedly a most salutary 
2ard ray” i Se ae one and will go far to obviate the complaints hitherto 
oc (89), 26th eb. — made by the public about the belated discussion of 
stale, provincial Budgets by non-official representa- 

tives.. We fervently hope that the Bombay Government will emulate the 
example of the Government of Bengal in this matter. Such a change is, if 


anything, more imperative in this Presidency, where the — is usually 
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intvodtived into the Council‘some months after it actually vomes into force. 
Tt ‘would have been better if the Bengal Government had also supplied the 
Budget estimates to the press while discussing them with the non-official 
Councillors. Such a course would have ensured a more effective and thorough-: 
ing scrutiny of the Budget before its submission to the Government of India. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sénj Vartamdn make similar comments, | 


16. The guiding principle of the moderate party in the Congress is not to 
ica a als arene break with Government but to maintain a friendly 
i Se. Gokhale’s views 2ttitude with the authorities and to endeavour to gain 
about the principles of the their objects by means of protests.and petitions. But 
new and the old party in the at the last Congress, the moderates were compelled to. 
Congress cump. accept seli-government as the chief goal of Indian 
Renee (ERT a EON Bae politics. The new =party insists ‘upon absolute 
autonomy. ‘I'he Honourable Mr. Gokhale is afraid 

that the impatience of the extremists, who hanker after complete independence, 
will recoil on their own heads, His apprehensions, however, on this score 

seem to us to be absurd and groundless. Weshould not be afraid to state our 
demands plainly and endeavour to secure our ends in a fearless spirit. The boy- - 
cott movement does not, as Mr. Gokhale contends, signify a policy of hatred but 
of retaliation, If universal boycott is impossible, enforce it as far as practicable. 
It may not be feasible to boycott Government service altogether, but that is no 
reason why we should not try to impress upon the minds of the people that Govern- 
ment service exercises a debasing influence upon character. We should:endeavour 
to dissuade our young men from accepting Government offices. ‘Similarly, 
it may not be possible to boycott Government schools by opening private ones in 
sufficient numbers; but let us open as many as we can and hold these up as 
models and force Government to come round to our own views of what the 
education imparted in public schoois should be. Mr. Gokhale harps again 
and again upon this double tune, viz., that we cannot do without Government 
and cannot afford to maintain an openly hostile attitude towards the constituted 
authorities. But this is sheer nonsense. The old party really makes use of 
the extremists as a danger signal and appeals to Government to accede to its 
demands lest even the moderates are driven to join the ranks of the extremists, 
This is an indirect admission of the utility of the new party. the coming 

generation, we feel confident, will consist of extremists alone, 


17. “ We sincerely congratulate the Honourable Mr. Gokhale upon his. 
lecturing tour in the United Provinces and are vlad 
The Honourable Mr.Gokha- jf is being extended also to the Punjab. By his 


le’s lecturing tour in the ogg mest activity he h | 
United Provinces. US as set an example that may be 


Mahratta (9), 17th Fob. | recommended to be followed by the more indolent 

| among the leaders of any political party in the 
country. The enthusiasm and the cordiality with which he was received 
by the leading Muhammadan and Hindu citizens wherever he went 
were surpassed only by the wild delight of the student-world who went so 
far as to unyoke the horses and draw his carriage themselves. ‘The high 
position which he has attained in public estimation as well as in the 
Councils of the Government by strenuous work and self-sacrifice, his efforts 
to educate the British pubiic, the appreciative attention which he has 
always paid.to the advance of public opinion in this country, and the 
earnestness of manner with which he has thrown himself into the work of 
organising a band of public workers for all-India—all these rightly entitle him 
to universal attention and respect. His lecturing tour isa welcome departure 
from the policy of comparative reticence which may be said: to have so far 
characterised him in his relations with the general public, and we feel unquali- 
fied gratification to see that by making such subjects as swadeshism the 
principal themes of bis discourses, he has now decisively overcome his unjust 
diffidence and embarrassment in publicly dealing with some of the foremost 
and the most urgent topics of national importance. We cannot say that 
some of our Congress leaders will not look upon Mr, Gokhale’s present 
activity as a rash dissipation of vital energy that might well be conserved 
for use against the time when he may grow old and yet be anxious to hold the 
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ae Zeina: of.jeadership tight in his handa, Some may even be secretly calling him 
_.si(‘as HH, extremist among.the Moderates, or. the advance guard of the New School 
+ ~—  Eopinion. But all that makes the determination of Mr. Gokhale to do the work 
re of an.active propagandist of swadeshiem and self-government only the more 
ae - gommendable in our eyes,. We agree with much that Mr. Gokhale has 
said in. the course of his lectures at Allahabad and Lucknow. But 
there are a few points which perhaps deserve special treatment. The. 
foremost among these points is that Mr. Gokhale has been making an 
attempt to show that what is known as the New Party in politics is blunder- 
ing and that constitutional agitation of the kind prescribed by the Congress 
is the only kind of agitation that is prudentially permissible in India.” 
Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘ We are sincerely glad to read about the. 
onourable Mr. Gokhale’s splendid reception in the heart of the United 
Provinces which may be regarded in a way as the land of the Indian 
Musalmans, Lucknow and. Aligarh are the centres of the present-day 
Muhammadan culture and aspirations so far as India is concerned, and com- 
Aang pared with these even Hyderabad, though it is actually the capital of the 
a 7 greatest Muhammadan State in India, sinks into insignificance, In _ fact 
ot Hyderabad at this day draws its supply of the purest Muhammadan manhood 
a and traditions, political as well as educational, from Lucknow, As _ for 
a Aligarh, it is already acknowledged to be the chief centre of Muhammad1n 
mW thought of to-day; and there is no denying the fact that for good or evil 
Bit: the destinies of the Muhammadan community in India in the near future will 
ae he as they may be shaped at the great Muhammadan educational centre. The 
aap cordial reception, therefore, that Mr. Gokhale received at the hands of our 
Mussalman brethren at Lucknow and Aligarh ought really to go a great way 
| towards the cementing of the friendly relations between the two great leading 
communities of India. Mr. Gokhale pleads for an indulgent and sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the Hinda community towards the political claims and 
aspirations of our Muhammadan brethren in the interest of the nation at large 
and we entirely agree with him there.’’| 
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18, “Qur correspondent wires to say that the Punjdbee case has been 

; soca decided bv the Magistrate and has resulted in the 
ny | |: dis Pocidhes ner °* conviction and sentence of both the proprietor and the 
Me |) Mahratta (9), 17th Feb.  Cditor cf the paper. The former is sentenced to two 
Me | | years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of one thousand 
aa rupees, and the latter to six months’ rigorous imprisonment........ An appeal 
| was immediateiy lodged before the Sessions Judge who was pleased to release 
ii both the accused on bail of ten thousand rupees each. The full text of the 
judgment is not yet before us and the case is still sub gudice in a WaAy,.......+ 
Ht But even at this stage of the case we have no hesitation in saying that, apart 
ee ii |. trom the legal merits of the conviction, the sentences are most vindictive and 
|) | barbarous. We can now clearly see what led the legal advisers of the Punjab 
AB | Government to counsel a State prosecution of the Punjdbee under Section 153A 
he | instead of advising them to ask Mr. Spencer, the District Superintendent of 
| a ' Police and the formal complainant in this case, to get his character cleared by 
me || prosecuting the Punjdbee for defamation. The penalty for defamation is 
)) ea sitple imprisonment, and by prosecuting the Punjdbee for that offence the 
Wei)! vengeance of the Government would not have been gratified as it has now 
mihi been by these monstrous sentences.......... A perusal of the speech for 
ee the defence made by Mr. Kirkpatrick, the counsel for the proprietor of the 
Punjdbee and that by Lala Lajpatrai, counsel for the editor of that paper, 
must convince any reasonable man that the prosecution of the Punjdbee 
Os under section 153A was altogether unjustifiable and that the proof tothe 
a hilt about the bond fides of the accused in writing the incriminating article 
mi) should have procured an acquittal. For the defence it has been completely 
proved that a strong, very strong, rumour prevailed to the effect that Rafat 
Ali was shot by Mr. Spencer. There were private letters, repeated petitions 
to the authorities, and earnest entreaties for an inquiry; and yet the matter 
had been allowed to be treated with the utmost indifference by those whose 
duty it was to make a searching inquiry into the sudden death of Rafat Ali and 
to establish the real cause of the same beyond doubt or cavil. In these circum- 
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stances the proprietor and the editor might have easily believed that it was 
a case of murder. At the worst the offence might be-one of defamation, 
but it could not be one under Section 153A, as hardly more than one, 
European Officer wae concerned in the ill-feeling likely to be raised b. 
the incriminating article. As pointed out by Lala Lajpatrai,-the article only 
showed the futility of a departmental inquiry made behind the backs of 
persons vitally affected by Rafat Ali’s death. ‘The times in which the article 
was written were peaceful, and surely an article of that kind could not 
have possibly roused animosity between the Indian and the Anglo-Indian com- 
munities to the point contemplated by the section. If any one had any reason 
to feel excited it was the writer in the paper who must have been deeply affected 
at the time of writing by the recurrence of violent deaths of Natives at the 
hands of Europeans, and the disgusting indifference shown to the cause of 
justice by an attempt to conciliate the relatives of the victims by the payment 
of paltry amounts of money as compensation. The conviction of the Punjdbee 
supplies, in our opinion, one more proof of the fact that the liberty of the press 
is a farce in India, The strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link ; 
and the vindictive prosecution and conviction of the Punjdbee clearly betrays 
the weakest point in the relations between the Government and the Press.” 
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*19. “It is not necessary to discuss the merits of the prosecution instituted 
ilies tol tne against the Punjdbee in order to condemn the 
(4) 24th Feb, SC«S@Mttences of two years’ and six mouths’ rigorous 
imprisonment passed on its proprietor and editor 
respectively by tbe Magistrate who tried the case. They are inhuman and 
vindictive and recall the sentence of transportation for life, which a Bombay 
District Judge passed on the decrepit editor of au obscure vernacular 
journal ten yzarsago. We have already expressed our opinion that the section 
under which the Punjdbee has been condemned should never have found its 
way into the statute-book, unless Government intended to apply it impartially. 
Scarcely a week passes without an outrageous attack not on individuals 
but on whole communities in some Anglo-Indian journal or other, and 
when such an attack in the columns of a Lahore journal was brought 
to the notice of the Punjab Government it expressed its regret, but ordered no 
prosecution. No honest Indian journalist can help giving expression, when 
occasion arises, to the prevailing feeling that white-skinned persons offending 
against the persons and honour of Indian men and women are often allowed to 
go scot-free, and if to represent truly the public feeling in the matter is to 
offend against section 153A of the Indian Penal Code, then not only the 
Punjdbee but every Indian newspaper in the country, which is worth its salt, 
should be sent to jail. It is untrue to say that the Pwunjdbee’s article created 
such ill-feeling as exists in the country in regard to this particular matter. It 
has existed for several years now. Whatever wrong was done to an individual 


officer by the Punjdbee’s article would have been a proper subject for a suit for 
defamation.” : . 


20. Although we are prevented at this stage from commenting freely on 
os ik dak tae the result of the prosecution, we cannot help remark- 
nari (10), yi ing that the sentences passed are barbarous and look 
suspiciously vindictive. ‘The proprietor has been awarded the maximum 
penalty prescribed by law, and this fact reminds us of the heavy sentence passed 
by Mr. Aston in 1897 on the editor of the Pratod. Ona consideration of the 
facts of the case, we fail to see how the Punjdbee could at all be prosecuted 
under section 153A of the Indian Penal Code. The paper gave publicity to the 
details about Rafat Ali’s death after careful inquiries and after petitions had 
been submitted to the authorities by the relations of Rafat Ali for a fresh 
inquiry into the circumstances of his death. It is true that the Punjdbee was 
not able to bring home the charge of Rafat Ali’s murder to Mr. Spence, but 
then it is an important point of law whether anything written in a newspaper 
against an official after careful inquiry can be regarded as having been written 
with a view to stir up ill-will between Natives and Europeans. Why should 
an attack against an individual officer like Mr. Spence be construed as an attack 
upon the whole European community ? ‘The term official is not synonymous 
with European. At the worst, Mr. Spence could -have prosecuted the paper 
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| | ony «° Butin' that (oase ‘the Bhaxy mga ‘eoutd “not: yout 
Bec naga pen ah itetor tomayOrous tt prison for two. years. If this cas 
: or watt onfeoie € | prescient to’be fol lowek od in al omar. onses, the liberty of :the come 
ak tf ‘ortic nah mc net ut @ivials would be seriously ‘fettered. In. ‘short, the: 
> alt st st hough: under -section 153A and. the :pro-' 
. . ts to be ‘protested ‘against j in the strongest terms possible. | . 
Be per 


es ae ve a “Biglishmen expect loyalty from Natives, but they never dream of. 
hp ’ ‘giving ‘up that which. must. beigiven.up.to beget such 
} 1a (126), find ef loyalty. From the treatment which .is at present 
seconied by Englishmen: to Natives, we fail to see why they should at all 
t loyalty’from Natives. Let them-first deserve loyalty and then put ina 
dlaim for it. gh spite of the many good things (chiefly .done for self-interest) 
by -Englishmen, ‘the discontent .against them has become irresistible. The- 
results.of prosecutions:like that of the Punjdbee are exciting the feelings of the 
people. ‘It is sheer folly to look at such prosecutions from simply a legal point. 
of ‘view. No one except. lawyers understands the-subtleties of.law.  .People- 
leok.at these things from a. political point of view. [hey ignore the legal 
aspect altogether. They don’t bother their heads about the possibility of the 
Punjdbee article creating ill-will between Natives and Europeans. Nething is. 
juired to create such hatred ; it has been created already on the day on which 
the English set foot on Indian soil and ‘began to take away our political 
Supremacy. In what way can the editor and the proprietor of the Punjabee: 
be said ‘to have aggravated this hatred ? Nay, the result of the- Punjibee 
prosecution bas evidently intensified it, as appears from the unbounded ovation 
which the people of Lahore gave ‘to Lala Jasvantrai and Mr, Athavle. Ccnvic- 
tidn of journalists is not the way to allay the hatred. ‘The giving of political 
rights to Natives will alone allay it. Indians want India for themselves, The 
English wish to usurp it for themselves. Both parties are preparing for a fight 
over this issue and are fortifying their respective positions. The Punjdbee 
prosecution may be compared to a skirmish between the contending forces on an 
outpost. There is nothing of law or legal sections in the affair. 
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‘. 22, ‘* Needless to say our heartiest sympathies are with the proprietor and. 
, the editor of the Puxjdtee who have been convicted 

Pg Sadigogg (42), 19th by a European Magistrate of the Punjab and 
pe sentenced with an undue ‘severity which takes the 

. breath away and stupefies us with pain, wrath and unmitigated despair. 

_ And to:add:to the bitterness of the whole proceeding comes the brutal treat- 
ment of the prisoners, who were hand-cuffed, bound in chains, clothed in soiled 
linen with vermin and made to grind ‘corn—all these proceelings being 
concentrated with vindictive haste during the short period the Police hirelings. 
of-law found themselves masters of the situation before the order for release on 

' bail -was received. The account we quote elsewhere has its own tale to tell. 

‘ With an appeal lodged, it is not possible to comment on the merits of the casé. 
But though the press has to refrain from comment, the people have shown their 
feelings and sentiments unmistakably, and Messrs. Jeswantrai and Athavle have 
had such recompense as a universal outburst of popular sympathy can give. In 
a way Government have to be thanked for training us up in true martyrdom, 7 
and without martyrs there can never be salvation.”’ 


23, The editor of the Hind Swardjyd writes as follows in the third article 
Stat of his series on the subject of his prosecution for 
itter of th 5 te ateaidating sedition :—It was not surprising that Police De- 
articles in the Hind Swardjya tectives and Constables, wh» eat the salt of Govern- 
prosecution. © ment, should be ready to bring one of their own 
16th Feb Swardjya (28), gountrymen into trouble, But let that pass. Such 
a Pe was the wish of Government. What couid I do if 

my writing was not to its taste P. [The writer -here gives an account of the- 
gs of the case mostly taken from the Sdnj Vartamdn of the 18th 
. -He then proceeds :— —] The statements made by Mr. Nicholson 
i daring the hearing of the case were apparently prompted. by mali- 
‘By vindiotively pursuing and declaiming against one who had. 
teen, peel and - acl the truth, they only. revealed their vanity and. 
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administration. This is quite wrong as 
analysis of the first paragraph of the writing in question. “Oh! English- 
men!! Englishmen!!! Who are Englishmen? Englishmen are the present 
rulers of this country, but how did they become rulers?’’ A mere child can 
understand that the aim of the writer here is to answer the question how 
Englishmen acquired sway over India. The next sentence runs as follows :— 
“By uttering sweet words, gaining our confidence, usurping what was ours, 
and frightening us Ly means of verbal boasts, they became rulers.”” Now the 
truth of this remark can be established by a reference to past history as well as 
to Lord Curzon’s conduct. For example, did not Lord Clive commit a fraud 
by uttering sweet words and did be not resort to a stratagem for humiliating 
Suraj-ud-Daulah? When Englishmen first came to India, nobody dreamt that 
they would in course of time usurp the country. Hence the Native Rulers of 
India reposed confidence in their sweet words and allowed them commercial 
freedom. Taking advantage of this, they maintained an army with the 
ostensiole object of protecting their commerce and afterwards created dissen- 
sions among the Indians with a view to usurp their country. 


24, “The Victoria Juhilee Technical Institute.is one of the favoured 
. institutions of Bombay, as it is one of the few institu- 
Lord Lamington’s speech tions of the kind in India, and hence regarded as a. 
at the Victoria Jubtlee model technical school. With a sufficient aliotment 
Technical Institute, Bombay. ‘ : 
Indian Spectator (5), 23rd Of grants, the directors must be able to make it a 
Feb. thoroughly efficient school in all branches of instruc- 
: tion, and the Government has always listened with a 
willing ear to the claims of the institution where Lord Lamington opened a 
central electric power station on Wednesday afternoon. With the usual 
caution which even a Governor has to observe in promising grants, His 
Excellency nevertheless made the public understand that his Government 
would render substantial help in completing the scheme of giving better 
instruction in electrical engineering. There is an undoubted advantage 
in inviting: a Governor to a public function and plying him with requests 
when he is isolated from his colleagues, instead of addressing prayers for aid on 
foolscap to the departments which work mechanically. Mr. Dunno did a little 
bit of electric engineering in placing before His Kxcellency some of the 
needs of the Technical Institute on Wednesday afternoon, for the effect at any 
rate was electrical. The students will thank both Mr. Dunn and His Excel- 
lency for the prospect, which is now nearly assured, of dispensing with the 
rule which requires an additional year’s practical training after the three | 
years’ course, as if the instruction given at the institution is not of a sufficiently 
practical nature. Lord Lamington’s speech at the Institute will be read 
with especial interest even by those who are not connected with any 
industry, but who wish to be allowed to live in a clean atmosphere, because of 
the reference made by His Excellency to the smoke nuisance in Bombay. The 
interest taken by His Excellency the Governor in this important question 
augurs well for the city. Difficulties will no doubt be suggested, but one 
difficulty at least has recently been to some extent overcome—that of securing 
convictions in the law courts for allowing too much smoke to escape from the 
chimneys.” , | 


25. The speech made by His Excellency Lord Lamington the other day, 
while opening the new electric power station at the 
Victoria Jubilee ‘Technical Institute was a sym- 
pathetic pronouncement, although it is to be regretted. 
that His Excellency did not give an encouraging responseto the prayer of the 
authorities of the Institute for a grant-in-aid from Government. - His Excellency 
suggested that those who derived benefit from the Institute should be made to. 
bear its expenses, in other words, the fees charged to the students should be raised 
still farther. Now the seale of fees was only recently raised by 25 per cent., 
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ate bmgainst many poor, but deserving students, 
 ) COTRE De: aware that! this'institution owes . 
@Ethé'eificens' of Bombay. It, therefore, behoves the Government to do its duty 
he’people inthe matter of technical education by making a sub- 

- S@ential Contribution tothe current expenditure of the Institute. Besides, the 
~ Fustitute being the only one of its kind in India is resorted to‘not only by students 
fm Bombay, but from all’ parts of the country. It is, therefore, meet that 


A 


, wes its existence solely to the: benevolence 


ry nee 4 : : ; | Plaats Gory et Saeed EM j » * ° , 
ae - the Bombay Government should move the Government of India to allot to it an 


expenses, 


26. “The Police Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1906 is distin- 
gy i guished from several of its predecessors by the 
Police Administration in gandour with which the failures of the Department 


the Bombay Presidency. . eyes eee : 
"Praja Bandhu (38). 17th have been criticised by the new Civilian Inspector 


annoal grant from the general — revenues of the country to defray its 


ee feb., Eng, cols. General. The Report is late by more than a. 
0 | year, but the reason given for the delay is .a 
hae curious one, véz,, the illness and subsequent death of the Head Clerk to 
Sa the Inspector-Genera]l. Of course, this is far from satisfactory. The effici- 


excy of public departments ought not to hang on the accidents of 
individual health or illness, and due provision ought to have been made 
against them long ago. The salient features of the year 1905, as far 

as Police administration is concerned, are—{1) the number of cognizable 
offences have increased from 33,000 to 34,000 and-(2) the more serious 
offences such as murder, dacoity, robbery, house trespass, cattle thefts and 
ordinary thefts all exceed tbose of the preceding year........... In the Northern 
Division, Kaira and Ahmedabad show an increase of real crime. The excuses 

puth forth are somewhat amusing. ‘The evacuation of towns on account of 
plague in Kaira and the wider scope for burglary held out by these circum- 
stances readily furnish the cause for the large amount of house-breaking in this 
district.’ It does not occur to any one of the exorbitantly paid officers to inquire 

why the Police did not consider it their duty to protect the property of the 
unfortunate men who had to leave their homes to escape from the ravages of the 
dreaded plague...... An unsympathetic executive compels people by force of law 

to leave their homes and does next to nothing to make the change as little risky 

as possible. or is the explanation given for the rise of crime in Ahmed- 

abad any better. ‘ ‘The rise,’ observes the Report, ‘is nearly a reflex of the 

spirit under which the Police 1torce undermanned and discontented is working.’ 

It is permissible to ask why the Police force in Ahmedabad is allowed to 
remain undermanned, Surely some one is responsible for it, and ought to be 

cailed to account for the spirit of listlessness in dealing with the vital question of 
guarding the livesand property of a great trade centre like Ahmedabad. Ignorant 

people assume that life and property are safe in British India, but a perusal of 

this Report as well as bitter practical experience show that the protection 
afforded by the Government is tar from satisfectory. As regards discontent in 

the ranks of the Police, one would expect the responsible European officers to 

. trace it to its source and take steps to remove it. We may ask in this connec- 

| _tion whether the practice lately adopted of appointing Kurasian youths to be 
, special constables, and then pitchforking them as lnspectors over the heads of 
senior and experienced Indian officers is not one of the causes of this dis- 
. content ? Indian officers must be more than human, it they do not harbour 
Be a sullen and abiding feeling of discontent at such supersession on the ground 
ot of race or colour,.,...... The Police seem to have adopted a novel way 
| of counting percentages of conviction. Of the 34,00 offences for Police 
investigation, nearly 12,500 or more than a third were considered by the Police 
to be due to mistakes of law or non-cognizable, and of the remainder, convic- 
eek tions were obtamed in half the cases only. Even the Inspector-General of 
i Police is constrained to remark that the proportion of ‘excluded’ cases shows a 
| ES a tendency to rise, and that it is difficult to believe that more than 30 per cent, 
ae of the complaints of ordinary theft were not true. We are sincerely glad 
~~. ‘that the attention of the head of the Police has been drawn to what is 
ge eh from “the ‘people’s point of view one of the scandals associated with the: 
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methods of the Police. Whether rightly or wrongly, the’ people’ believe 
that the Police generally refuse -to enter complaints, or when they: i | 
are forced to do so, manage to get them toned down to the category. of a 
non-cognizable offences or mistakes of fact or law. The whole attitude of the: 4 
Police officer and the spirit in which he receives a complaint are antagonistic 4 
to the honest sufferer, and till this root-canker is removed, it is almost hopeless to ; 
expect any change in the results. A costly Commission only ended in creating ° ( 
more well-paid posts for the European officer, and a few crumbs for the deserving 
Iudian. ‘The peculiar functions of the Police imperatively demand that the 
whole administration should be Indianized. ‘The present system under which a ' | 
European District Superintendent of : Police performs the duty of fining and 4 
rewarding Indian subordinates is unnatural and is bound to break down in the 
ond.......... The ready weapon at hand by which District Superintendents of 
Police want to ensure efficiency is the infliction of heavy punishments on their 
poor subordinates. ‘Many of them,’ remarks Mr. Stewart; ‘seem to forget that; 
they are dealing with men who are uneducated, or very imperfectly educated, 
and their punishments are out of all reason.” The folly of indiscrimitiate . | 
punishments is disclosed by the difficulty of recruiting for vacancies which ] 
are numerous, More sympathetic treatment of the men is urgently needed. 
Better pay than 8 rupees a month is also imperatively necessary. Therank and _ 
file of the Police certainly deserves at least as good treatment as the Bombay, 
Postal delivery peons, who now get Rs. 15 in the lowest grade. Men who have,. 
to be on their legs for 8 hours every day, to hold themselves ready to answer any 
call and often to pass sleepless nights and foodless days ought to be paid at. 
least Rs. 15 per month. It is not the creation of more posts for European 
officers that will make the Police efficient. The new grade of Deputy Superin-.:. | 
tendents, which is meant for Indians of proved ability, will tend to bring: the 
Head of ‘the District Police more in touch with his men, But at the besi 
it will be a temporary expedient... A permanent advance in the efficiency | 
of the Police can only be made by 1 manning the Department with persons who. | 
are conversant with the language, customs and manners of the people, and _ are.. 


— 
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also intimately acquainted with the people and can secure their co-operation... 
Such men, we presume to think, can be found in sufficient numbers among 
Indians alone. A more decentralized administration may do a good deal.” | 
towards promoting efficiency. But a radical change 1 in the whole system seems . | 
to be inevitable in the near future.”’ | 


one ee 


27. ‘As the plague is stalking in our midst once more, it has been 
poe decided ‘to establish medical inspection of passén- 
Medical inspection at the gers by out-going trains at the Cantonment Station’ 

Kardchi Cantonment Station. from the 11lthinstant. Wethink there is not much. t 
Sookree (173), 13th Feb., ny te as . th t, though rae 
Eng. cols, o be said against the arrangement, though certainly . 
the medical examination to which the authorities ° ! 

seem to attach so much value is not of much utlity. It is, however, not so.: 
vexatious as quarantine and as~-the lesser of two evils we welcome ‘it with , 
all our heart. But there is one matter to which we beg to invite the earnest - 
attention of our able and sympathetic Collector of Karachi, Mr. Mules, and | 
that is the examination of female passengers. It has hitherto been the practige 
to erect something like a vavilion at the Cantonment Station to which | 
the female passengers have to walk for the purpose of their examination. . — 


This action of the authorities is not in consonance with the letter and spirit of 
the Government Resolution issued some time ago in which it was distinctly 
stated that female passengers, no matter in what class of carriage they travelled, . 
were always to be examined in their carriages unless they showed suspicious 
symptoms, We hope and trust that this time Mr. Mule will make proper 
arrangements so that female passengers may not have to be taken out of their : 
carriages and marched off to the pavilion before a staring crowd of railway 
officials and passengers,” | 


— Owing to the change in the Railway Lime-table, we learn that | | 
| \ greater work has been thrown on the posta! peons, | 
Grievances id BD jer We now get. our post: thrice every day, instead of 

"Phan E (Io) éch Feb, _ twice, as used to be the case before. But instead of a: 
corresponding i increase in the staff of postal peons, 
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ntable Government : inates,’’ 


De aed 2. : Ten ta problom sonkitns “sti unsolved. Though the local autho- 
ot Tities were moved and were desirous of redressing the 
public grievances, it would seem that’ the higher 
authorities’ have not realized the gravity of the 
situation.......... ‘Fhe Forest Deparment has the 
ti of fuel trade in’ the province, and it is for- 
A OS igen to see that reasonable prices are: 

cbavged. The ‘fuel question a fects the rich and the poor alike. Fuel ia 
not a-luxury bat 4 necessity, and it isincumbent on Government to see that 
itis supplied to the public at resonably moderate rates. sy trying to get 
dl bree revenue out of forest produce as possible, the Forest Officers help- 
in raising the price of fuel, his is hardly fair to the public whose servants they 
as, al whose welfare it is their primary duty to look to. But is seems that 
verntient revenue is their sole concern. We hope the local Government will 
lgok miore to public convenience than to a sfight increase of revenue. We are 
téld the Conservator of Forests has giver. back to the Hyderabad contractor. 
a‘good portion of the confiscated wood at lower rates, but has not bound 
hin down to sell fuel at reasonably moderate rates. We do not understand 
why a concession was made without securing an adequate compensation 
for the public.....:..... Phe Conservator’s action is utterly inexplicable- 
when we coasider that the contractor m question was quite willing to reduce the 
prices ifhe got the confiscated fuel. So at least he gave the Panchayet 
te understand. If the Conservator cannot remedy the error, the higher 

awtliorities should do something in the matter.” 


30. “We are very sorry to find that though it is now about vee weeks- 
since the deputation of the inhabitants of Hyderabad 
Pn (58), 12h Feb, waited So te Collector and submitted a petition 
i to the Conservator of Forests in connection with what 
has been aptly called a fuel and coal famine, yet both these necessaries:are. 
stil selling at'a rate, prohibitive not only to the poor, but even to middle class. 
fe.......... If the Collector or the Conservator does not stretch a helping 
to the people at atime of sach general hardship, what else is to be 
expected from them ?...... Weare sure if Mr. Steele or Mr. Mules had, at this 
tise, beon in charge of the district, some effective means would lone before 
have been devised to lessen the sufferings of the people. Neither of them would 
have -left the subjects to be thus bled. ‘There is yet time for Mr. Pratt to. 
help us, and we request him most earnestly to interest himself in the matter 
and do something by way of removing the hardship under which the whole 
town is groaning. If this involves some pecuniary sacrifice on the part of 
the Government, it should be ungrudgingly made, because the Government 
and their’ few contractors have under the present system the sole monopcly of 
ead | cme of the forests.” 


Legislation, 
$1. The ees Banks Bill was passed into law atthe last meeting 
of the Supreme Legislative Council, It must. be. 
| acknowledged that ‘the modifications made in the 
: Act relating to Presidency Banks are cal- 
on. the whole, to benefit the general public’ 
ae eo give increased facilities to the commercial 
. it :% however, to = regretted that Government have refused. 


, 
' 


, Feb. 


to allow the Presidency Banks to borrow money in London. ‘the arguments 


fet forth by. the Honourable Mr. Baker in support of this refusal are far 
rom convincing. [The paper here enters at length into minute, _ technical 


details with a view to refute the arguments advanced by the Honourable 
Mr, Baker against allowing the Banks to have access to the London money 


market. | 


ra 
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Education. _~— 


32, “In the Parliament of Letters, Principal Selby seems to belong to the 


Mr. Selby’s address at the Upper House. He has no. sympathy with the edu- 
recent Convocation of the cational radicals, who would expunge the humanities 
Bombay University. from their scheme of higher education. Of the type 

India» Spectator {5}, 28rd of culture which the humanities can produce, he is 
himself a <jistinguished specimen. His utterances, as 
Lord Lamington so justly remarked, are characterised by a wealth of ideas and 
a wealth of authorities. Intellectually he may, perhaps, be called a Greek...,... 
‘The Greek philosopher looked down upon the manual arts, and there are men 
even to-day who wou!d regard the physical sciences with a sense of aristocratic 
aloofness. The Greek is immortal, but he no longer possesses a monopoly 
of iight and. leading. ‘'o-day he who can talk of bullocks claims the 


same academic recognition as he who can talk of books, And Principal 


Selby does not seem to have any objection to such equality and fraternity 
between students of different branches of .knowledge. But he would resist 
the attempts of the scientific and mathematical speciilisé to crush out 
the humanities from a properly constructed scheme of higher education. 
Specialisation shouid not commeuce too early and dispense with a foundation 
in the humanities, and there may be a specialisation in the humanities 
asin the physical and mathematical sciences. It is not quite clear why 
the learned Vice-Chancellcr should have laid so much stress on the necessity 
of a sound general foundation tor specialisation. It seems he foresees trouble 


in the future from specialists. We can believe it, for the knowledge of the 


sciences is advancing rapidly, and the demands made upon the young aspirant 
to University honours are also bound to multiply proportionately. The 
remedy seems to be not to weaken the foundation on which a higher and a 
more elaborate superstructure has to be erected, but to take more time for the 
raising of the superstructure. If Principal Selby had a word of warning 
to convey to the future Directors of University affairs, he had equally 
sound advice to give to students and teachers. One great dilference 
between the educated men of to-day and of forty years ago is that the 
intellectual peace ot the older generation was not disturved by exciting politics. 

The learned Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University has not been the 
first educationist to raise his voice against the current which sweeps the whole 
of the intellectual activity of the educated classes into the maelstrom ol political 
agitation and discussion. But his arguments against the participation of stu- 
dents in active politics will bear any amount of repetition........... In politics, 
as in other things, there is always the temptation to fallin with the majority, 
because it is the majority, and he who yields to this temptation early 
misses the opportunity which a student has of developing sufficient strength of 


character and independent conviction to bea really useful member of society in 


after-life—at least useful in guiding it aright. It isa strange commentary on 
the interest taken by graduates in their University, after they have taken 
their degree, that only 31 graduates are said io have registered their 
names to qualify themselves for the privilege of electing the Senate. 
Though sufficient interest has been evinced in University reform to denounce 
Lord ‘Curzon as an enemy ol higher education, this interest does not seem to 
have attained the pitch necessary to remember that the graduates have now 
been given a statutory right to elect a certain number “of Senators. Lord 
Lamington’ s reminder may stimulate a little more interest in University 
matters.” 


‘33, It was an extremely rare moral and intellectual treat which Prin- 
cipal Selby gave yesterday in the address he delivered 
as Vice-Chancellor at the University Convocation...... 
‘Throughout the speech there was the clear ring of the 


Indu Prakash (42), 20th 
Feb., “ing. cols. 
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oars in.a.lofty region ot his own, uncontami- 
ty squabbles of the day.......... We give the 
nd ‘trust every. re wg wil agree with us, not only in 
i a high eulogium vpon it, but also in expressing substantial concurrence 
peveral propositions laid down. therein, . Perhaps, all would not share Prin- 
‘@ipal § 3 ultra-conservatism in putting full faith in general culture as the 
great ar idea aim of University education and discountenancing so emphatically 
e , 16 did, the programme of specialisation. No one denies the high value of 
Oe ae -eulture, and only an idiot would: cast to the winds literature and philo- 
Ss ee sop) 7" y for the sake. even of natural science. But everything has its limits, and 
> grith the growing demands of special studies on one’s time and energy, the 
Cra me hapa minimum of general culture must, we believe, come down a bit in 
these days of keen. struggle for existence, On the subject of young men and 

politics Principal Selby’s remarks were as wise as they were impartial......... 

Principal Selby bad a word to say even to the members of his own profession. 

Lee Principal Selby is himself a conspicuous example of a success- 

ful teacher. Oh, that all were of the same intellectual calibre and moral 


fibre!” 


34, ‘Commenting upon the Sonvocation address recently delivered by the 
‘ideal es Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Karndtak 
shavers coment “ft the Patra writes :—Speaking generally, we agree with 
Chancellor of the Punjéb the view ex pressed by His Honour and consider our- 
University. selves lucky in securing sympathy from such a high 
Kandtak Fatra (57), 20th quarter. We, however, “demur to His Honour’s opinion 
— that there are among our leaders people who oppose 
Government for opposition’s sake and gratify their hatred or jealousy by mis- 
representing the aims of Government. We emphatically deny the existence of 
such men in our ranks. Notwithstanding the division into moderates and 
_extremists in the Congress camp, there are none who delight in reviling Gov- 
ernment and creating ill-will against it without any reason. The advice, there- 
fore, given by Sir Charles Rivaz to the Graduates not to follow such leaders is 
wholly out of place. Whether we use the swadeshi or the boycott movement as 
& political weapon or carry it on merely with a view to revive indigenous indus- 
tries, the pockets of Englishmen are injuriously affected in an equal degree and 
hence it is that Ang!o-Indian papers fall foul of our respected leaders and dub 
them disloyal. The persons who really create disloyalty among the people and 
- ‘widen the gulf between them and their rulers are these Anglo-Indian journalists, 
who heap unmerited abuse upon the heads of universally respected leaders like 
Lala Lajpatrai and Mr. Tilak. If Sir Charles Rivaz exhorts our young men not 
to follow the. lead of these men, we oust say that the advice 3 is thoroughly 
disgraceful. — 


35. It seems that the educational authorities are bent upon depriving 
the Educational Department cf all its utility. Ever 

ORE esa eae pe eee since the appointment of Mr. Giles to the post of 
Pes ig tear Director of Public Instruction in our Presidency, 
Presidency during the regime primary education has steadily deteriorated in quality, 
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Fe asad ge =} at eee the instruction now imparted in primary schools com- 
¥eb om To ere paring unfavourably with that given twenty years 
pee ago. The introduction of kindergarten in our schools 


threatens to make the boys fit tor the stage only. 
The system of rewarding teachers according to the results of their classes 
has been abolished and all incentive to special exertion on the part of 
teachers thereby taken away. ‘I'he schools are not examined annually by 
the Inspectors and the inspection is not thoroughgoing. The work of 
examining the schools in a taluka which formerly extended over two weeks is 
now finished in two days, Parents and guardians have thus become anxious 
about tie future of their boys. The old Vernacular Readers have been superseded 
by a new series, though the old series answered its purpose fairly weil. The 
geet of introduging the new series seems simply to be to patronise an English 
} If Marathi Readers prepared by foreigners are to be put into the hands 
Or “our boys, why should not English Readers as ss by aie ans be intro- 
—-@ueed in the schoois i in England ? ZZ. oa 
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36. “A very regrettable incident has happe 
which reflects little credit on. our. students. and thats 


Dlomnplaties againat the 


Principal of the Dayaram > 


Jethmal Sind Arts Oollege for 
having described all Indians 
as ‘* contemptible liars.”: 

Sind Journal (19), 14th 
Feb.; Prabhat (52), 12th 
Feb., Eng. cols, 
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ned at.the D, J. Sind. College 


Principal, Dr. Jackson., That gentleman is 4 strict 
disciplinarian and students are always in awe of him. 


It is, therefore, painfully surprising to learn that there 


were some boys audacious enough to throw paper balls 
at each other, while Aig ag rincipal was lecturing. 
This must have put him~out very much, On asking 
a student about it,-he got a flat “denial which seems 


to have so enraged im that he could not control himself and thus gave vent 
to his feelings— we mean his anti-Indian feelings: ‘ All Indians are liars and this 
is how (4. e., by telling such lies) they make. themselves contemptible. We 
are very sorry that the Principal of an Indian College should harbour such 
feelings against Indians. ‘This outburst of the Principal has created not a 
little furore amongst the students of the College and we are told that 
they have writtento him accordingly. We have no sympathy with the 
students who have misbehaved themselves; the Principal should have taken 
severe notice of their conduct, but we think he has in his anger over- 
stepped his legitimate authority, We %re quite sure that in his calmer 
moments he will be sorry for what has happened. It is a pity that European 


Officers should generalize from stray specific instances, and we least expected » 


this of a man with the scientific training of Dr, Jackson.” [The Prabhat 
writes :—‘‘ This is not, we understand, the first time that Dr. Jackson 
has given gratuitous offence to his students. Such ebullitions hardly befit 
his character and position, and we earnestly wish that the learned Doctor 
exercised a greater control over his temper and did not give himself away like 
some irresponsible bureaucrats. ‘The relations between the Principal and his 
students shculd be of the sweetest, and this can never be secured, if the 
Principal yields to momentary excitement and gives vent to ill-judged or 
intemperate remarks.’’] 
hailways, 

37. ‘ We invite the attention of the Railway authorities to two needs 
of the Shikarpur Railway Station which have been 
brought to our notice and hope 
promptly attend to them. One is the expansion 
of the goods platform which is too small to meet 
the demands of increased traffic. Both the export 
and import merchants, we are informed, are put 
to no inconsiderable inconvenience and even loss on account of want of enough 
room for their stores. The other need is that of a shed over the passenger 
As is well-known, in Shikdérpur both winter and summer are 
very trying, and the lot of those who have to wait on the uncovered 
platform during both geasons is indeed a hard one, The Railway Administra 
tion will not have to incur a heavy outlay, if they supply these wants,”’ 


Need of certain improve- 
ments at the Shikarpur Rail- 
way Station. — - 

Prabhat (52), 12th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


Municipalities. 


“Nothing is more clear indeed than that the Caucus has been 
compelled to realise that so universal is the resent- 


38. 


that they will 


Comments on the alleged 
tactics of the “-Caucus’”’ and 
the 7imes of India in connec- 
tion with the Justices’ election 
to the Bombay Municipality. 

Indu Prakash (42), 19th 
Feb., Eng., cols. 


ment against its movements that its programme is 
bound ‘to fail, at least in regard to its main item, 
the exclusion of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta........... The 
perfervid appeal tit was made by the Times of 
India on the eve of the Ratepayers’ election to 


European Justices not to mind their conscience but 
vote solid for the Caucus ticket was in reality the first note of alarm, the first 
indication that Messrs. Harrison & Co. were feeling extremely nervous 
about the succcess of their dark-laid plans.............. Qn the 23rd of 
January the Times of India abused and vituperated the leading men of 
‘Oriental’ Bombay as knowing not, the A. B. C. of Municipal government. 
vessceeee Next, the Temes pats the Muhammadans upon the back and tells them 
that the key of the situation lies in their hands, Another trick employed 
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: or ot ing S caltiveuiees bigh-boen 
pmprise the. elect sixteen and 
iiteplt te : ‘pledged, pledged to vote at. the election 
' the election “in a partioular manner,......... The most ludicrous 
os os the! cla beste encomiums passed upon the worthy sixteen. One 
p roaring with laughter on reading that Rao Bahadur Vaidya ‘is an 


 @ibeotive wri speaker’ on ‘public questions,’ that Mr. Haji Yusuf has 

already ‘made’ his maak 3 in the Corporation,’ that Mr. Readymoney i is ‘one of 
= je most ‘prominent ‘members of the. younger generation of Parsis.’......... 
| would: be sickening to go more into flapdogdle of this kind.” 
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ae Us 80. “When shorn of all its decorations and paraphernalia, what do 
Reger? che if : we find the Harrison-Caucus to be? We are sorry 
aaa 1Otiontal Review (12), 20¢h our sense of propriety anc decorum does not permit 
: Feh. us to use such strong and intemperate language 

| as the occasion demands, but we cannot help 
characterising the movement as scandalous and pernicious. No _ policy 

is objected to which the Caucus sek to remedy. ‘he present method of 
working in the Municipal Hall is acknowledged to be sound and efficacious even 

by the most enthusiastic apologists of the Caucus. Fault. is found with 

the manner in which certain questions were handled by Sir P. M. Mehta 

in the Corporation, and yet the Caucus has not dared to suggest an alternative 

way of doing things. What then is the object of the Caucus? Some of 

the less cautious members of the Caucus bave betrayed themselves into the 
frank confession that the object of the Caucus is to oust from the Corporation 

| Sir P. M. Mehta, K.C.I.E., who, whatever his faults and failings, has done 
valuable service to the city for upwards of thirty years. No substantial 
reasons are assigned for such a movement. Mr. Harrison himself has been 
known to have declared to a Parsi member of, the Corporation that the object 

of the movement is not to oust Sir Pherozeshah but to put in other fitter and 
better men than those who already represent the Justices, Who these better 

and fitter men are we shall see later on. Another reason said to have been 
given by Mr. Harrison to the same Parsi Counciilor is that he and those who 

have joined him have only made up their minds to vote for their friends, 

and that there was nothing wrong in the resolutions of such men to vote for 

their friends. ‘We leave it to the Justices themselves to decide whether these 

B .  Feasons are sound and weighty, and whether they should be guided by them. 
He. For ourselves, we have not the slightest hesitation in declaring that Mr. 
: Harrison and his small band of misguided and shortsighted disciples are 
living in a ‘fool’s paradise’ if they imagine that the public in general and 

the Justices in particular will be blinded by such specious arguments. The 
public have a right to demand what fitter and better men are sought 

tobe placed in the seats from which Mr. Harrison and his party are turning 
heaven and earth to throw out such stalwarts as Sir P. M. Mehta, Dr. 

A. G. Viegas, Mr, D, R. Chichgar, and others. It is needless to expatiate 

upon the valuable record of public services of these independent members. 

Who are the wen sought to be elected in the place of these? Many 
English Justices have correctly declared that the Indians on the ticket 

are not representative men. It is not wonderful, therefore, that a very large 
number of Englishmen are not going to vote at all for any of the Indian 
nominees of the Caucus....... So keen is the indignation felt on the subject 

by the citizens of Bombay that a movement is being set on foot to calla 
public meeting. to protest against the movement, to censure the Indians that 
Bee Joined it, and to draw the attention of the Governments of Bombay and India 
1 an tothe fact of such officers as the Collector of Bombay, the Police Commissioner 
and the Municipal Commissioner having joined the movement. It is not 
unlikely that a petition will also be sent “to Parliament,...... We appeal tu 
the Government of Lord Lamington to step in and put a stop to this 
shameful and monstrous exhibition of their countrymen in the commercial 
. a capital of India, It is not too late yet; and if he chooses, Lord Lamington 
—* .*%.  °  eaxi‘still save his countrymen from reproach, His failure to do so will be 
Bae disdstrous, and eapey he will be in a ferment from which it bind be difficult to 
withdraw it,” Bees ¢ : 
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\ 40. “The Zimes of India, which is the recognised organ of Messrs. 


Harrison & Co., has at last, after about a fortnight’s 


a" ape ee (62), incubation, endeavoured to reply tothe arguments. 


ts A pat sll 99 and criticisms of the ‘native’ press against the unholy © 
Qist Feb., Eng. cols. | | Alliance of the oo its un-British modes 

and methods of laying the axe at the root of self-. 
government in India......... Wedare say the Z'tmes of India refers to our six- 
column article when it says that some of the articles published in the ‘ native’ 
press are ‘tremendous philippics of portentous Jength, written in a tone which 
would be more suitable fora great Imperial issue than for our little local 
differences.’ Let us assure the 7imes that this is not a small question confined 
to this city ; but it is one which by virtue of its importance and far-reaching 
character, affects the future destiny of our great Indian Empire. The question 
involvea in the present controversy is not limited to the election by the Justices 
of Sir Pherozeshah, whose services to the city are as manifold as they have 
been of a valuable and enduring character, but it extends itself into the 
domain of self-government for which the educated Indians have all*these 
years been fighting. It is to all intents and purposes an Imperial ques- 
tion which must be settled in some way or other if the British administration is 
to be carried on without much of discontent or disaffection. Asstated above, it 
is evidently the object of Messrs, Harrison & Co., under the guise of offering 
opposition to Sir Pherozeshah, to aim a blow at local self-government in India. 
.s.e.... Anglo-Indians of Mr. Harrison’s type—and they are fortunately a 
small number—are afraid that if local self-government were extensively 
granted and encouraged, the days of the British, as far as India was concerned, 
would be numbered, and they would soon have to return bag and baggage to 
England.......... ‘The Times alleges that Mr. Harrison’s Caucus is nothing but 
a very simple organisation which has marshalled on definite lines a good many 
votes which were formerly distributed in haphazard and ineffective fashion. No 
man with a grain of sense in him can believe that the function of Mr. Harri- 
son’s Caucus is what it is represented to be. It is a body brought into existence 
for the purpose of keeping out of the Corporation the leader of the house 
and those who are supposed to he his followers, and to supplant them by a 
body of men, who are quite new to the duties they would be called upon to 
perform, and who are in fact ignorant of the very A. B. C. of the varicus sani- 
tary and scientific questions which the present members have studied and in 
regard to which they have given the benefit of their ripe experience to the city for 
years together. ‘The ‘ organisation ’ is, to say the least, more destructive than 
constructive in its nature, and must be condemned........... The aim of the 
Caucus is obviously to give a rude blow to the political propaganda of tie. 
Indian National Congress, which is sought to be dealt through Sir Pherozeshah, 
who is the leading light of that body.” |The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar 
strain. | 


41, ‘ Most disappointingly have Lord Lamington’s Government shown 
Interforence of certaing either a most inex plicable supineness or a most ‘con- 
Government officers with the® Gemnable dereliction of duty in not heeding the 
Bombay Municipal elections. earnest appeal that was made by public opinion, 
Indu Prakash (42), 19th yequesting it to step in and prevent bigh Government 
and Zlet Feb., Ting. one. officials from associating themselves, in the manner 
they have dove, with that unrighteous intrigue called the Caucus, which is 
becoming day by day more and more nauseating. No more severe commentary 
upon the action—or want of action—oi Government in this regard could be 
imagined than the following Resolution of Government themselves solemnly 
promulgated five years ago. Since 1902, it would seem that degeneracy has come 
over not only the European communtity of Bombay but also over the pick of 
them who guide the fortunes of this Presidency from the Secretariat or the 
Government House. Without comment we give the Resolution.” |lere the. 
paper quotes im extenso Government, Resolution No. 117, Legislative Depart- 
ment, dated 16th July 1902.|] In itsissue of 2lst February the paper writes :—, 


“ Never has the impotency of Provincial Governments to punish the official, 


breakers of law and vindicate the majesty of tneir own lawful declarations been | 
more clearly demonstrated, and by none more eloquently, than by Lord Laming- 
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attention fo the great scandal that has convulsed not only Bombay but all 
parts of India and implored their intercession to avoid a state of things which 
reflects no small discredit upon the high aims, good purpose and great 
statesmanship of the Government presided over by Lord Lamington. That 
they should not have moved one inch in the matter and by their studied 
indifference expressed their acquiescence in the actions of these intriguers is 
S| @ great surprise to us and to those who have faith in Lord Lamington 
— as a shrewd, straightforward and large-hearted statesman. It is not 
ts merely the question of officialising the Corporation ; it is a question whether 
| the Government have one law for white-skinned officials and another 
| for ‘native’ officials...;....... Are the Government of Bombay afraid of a 
‘white’ mutiny, orare they in league with they Caucus? We definitely decline 
to accept the latter hypothesis ; and if the former supposition is true, we must 
Ag say that they have disclosed a degree of imbecility which is incredible.’ 
mee [Elsewhere the paper protests against the action of Mr. Sheppard in 
accepting private voting papers filled and signed outside the polling office. | 


4 *42, ‘Mr, Harrison’s Caucus with all the official influence and prestige 
ae behind it has, as was expected, succeeded in securing 

Result of the Justices’ the success of fifteen out of its sixteen favourites, 
election to the Bombay and in excluding citizens like the Honourable Sir 


: wean ass (24): 24th Feb., Pherozeshah M. Mehta, Dr. Viegas, Mr. Darasha 
_ Eng. cols. R. Chichgar, Dr. Katrak, Mr. J. A, Wadia and 


others. For our own part we do not regret the 

defeat of those gentlemen so much asthe unworthy movement which was 
engineered by Mr. Harrison and his official friends and has resulted in this 
defeat. Sir Pherozeshab stauds in no need of any expression of hypocritical 
sympathy atthe hands of the Times of India. His defeat is no personal 
defeat and cannot possibly affect him personally. He can at this time of 
: his age‘after an unequalled career of splendid Municipal services extending 
Rs, over thirty years well afford to rest on his laurels and retire altogether from 
1a the Corporation. But it is the Corporation and the city that will suffer in 
Bi. the long run by his retirement, and a movement which Was organised deliber- 
1a ately with aview to bring about his exclusion from the Corporation and 
ie | that of other well-known citizens with all the resources which official influence 
as and prestige Can.command with the direct connivance of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and destroys the independence of the Corporation is, therefore, a move- 
ment that demands serious attention at the hands of the public of Bombay....... 
The question of questions that has got to be considered seriously by the native 
public of Bombay is whether they will allow Municipal elections to be mani- 
pulated by officials, let the local Corporation be reduced to the abject 
position of Municipal Boards in the mofussil and trust the destinies of the 
city into the hands of mere birds of passage whose only interest lies in the 
Maintenance of their personal pride and prestige and perfect hygienic condi- 
tions in their special sorroundings at the expense of the rate-payers, For our 
ae own part we were quite prepared for tthe present result of the Justices’ 
Mee » _. @lections. How Justices are nominated and how their names can be removed 
“*-.... @@ an annual revision of the list is-well known in Bombay. How many of them 
-ate €asily amenable to official influences and can be easily made to dance to 
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any official tune is also no secret in this city. The triumph of the Caucus is, 


therefore, the triumph of a movement powerfully supported by officials in a 


position to influence the votes of weak-kneed Justices. If Lord Lamington’s 
Government honestly desired t> loyally adhere to their own Resolution which 
was meant to prevent the intervention of official influence in Municipal 
elections in any shape or form, Mr. Harrison’s Caucus could not possibly have 
secured the triumph of men who bear no .comparison whatsoever with the 
tried Corporators that have heen excluded. The Times of India has deliberately 
suppressed this Resolution which bas been quoted in Mr. Bhaishankar’s state- 
ment of objections by abstaining fron publishing in full the objections that 
have been raised to the validity of certain votes.......... Weare indebted to the 


Jdm-e-Jamshed for unearthing this Resolution at this juncture. It entirely | 


confirms the charge the public press of this city has brought against the Govern- 
ment. If Lord Lamington’s Government had been inclined to insist that 


none of their subordinate officers will be permitted to trangress the injunction — 


embodied in their own Resolution, the official promoters of the Caucus would 
have retired not only from that body but abstained from so loudiy pressing 
their own candidature as members of the Caucus upon the Justices. As pointed 
out by the Government of India, numerous scandals had arisen owing to 
official interference with the Municipal elections. The intrigues of the 
Caucus show that the Indian Government acted rightly in calling upon 
the local Governments to prohibit official interference with Municipal 
elections. We we are sorry the Bombay Government have allowed their own 
Resolution to be violated under their very nose and in face of indignant protest 
on the part of the public. They cannot possibly plead ignorance of a resolution 
which would have doubtless been called into requisition for punishing a native 
official under similar circumstances, when their attention was specially drawn 
in time to its terms. We hope some member of the Local or Supreme Legis- 


lative Council will interpellate Government on the subject with a view to 


obtain an explanation of a policy which, if persisted in, must prove fatal to 
the growth of local self-government even in presidential capitals. Municipal 
government in the mofussil is already a sufficiently disappointing affair. But 
when the Government virtually seek to destroy Municipal independence even in 
a city like Bombay by encouraging their officers to violate their own Resolution, 
the matter assumes a Very grave aspect and the public cannot afford to sit silent 
or helplessly look on........... It is difficult to conceive anything more discredit- 
able than the principles and methods employed by the Times of India to 
support the Caucus and its doings.......... The perversions and misrepresent- 
ations of which the Z%émes has been guilty in its campaign against what it was 
impudent ehough to describe as ‘ Bondsmen’ and in its advocacy of the claims 


of what were called the Independents are really unworthy of even a tenth- ° 


rate journal. And yet this is the paper that is presumptuous enough to arrogate 
to itself all the journalistic virtues in the world and to sit in judgment upon 
the foibles of the Indian press.”’ 


*43, “Though packed majority and brute force have achieved a temporary 
victory for the Caucus, the moral victory is, out and 
out, on the side of the few stalwart champions of the 
| people who stuck pluckily to their guns and fought 
bitterly to the last.......... Public opinion is a mighty tidal wave, which 
under the influence of irritation and unjust persecution has been changed 
into a typhoon which in its mad whirligig spares neither men nor 
measures. ‘Chough the storm that was raised at the Justices’ election threatened 
no empires, it was not by any means astorm in a tea-cup. Atany rate the 
ugly and unseemly incidents, which marred the dignity of the election, were 
such as cannot be lightly treated. It was no ordinary contest stirred up with 
‘orderly and good-humoured’ animation. It was a contest indicative of 
feverish excitement, racial acerbity and infuriated exasperation at the high- 
handedness of the Caucus party.. For the first time in the civic history of 
Bombay was enacted a most disgraceful scene which has set a precedent that 
does not augur well for the maintenance of harmony and amicable relationshi 

between its various nationalities. We are sincerely grieved that the fool-hardy 
intermeddling of a few bunglers, who would not let well alone, have set 
the two great communities of the city, the Indian and the European, by the 
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deploring. While the public champions were acclaimed with huzzahs and. 
garlanded with wreaths of flowers, the members of the Caucus were hooted 
and hissed and insulted ina manner at which the most thick-skinned could. 
not feign to stand unaffected. ‘Lhe Bombay Gazette, in reporting the proceed- 
ings, remarks that ‘threatening attitudes were by no means rare. The. 
two gentlemen had for their safety to make good their escape from amongst 
the infuriated crowd in amotor car. Seeing the fate these two gentlemen met, 
the rest of that party found their way out of the Municipal Buildings by a. 
back-door.’ And alas, one of those gentlemen was an English official of high 
standing and reputation. Is it not the Government’s duty to see that the dignity 
and prestige of their officials are not shaken by illegitimate tampering with. 
public matters?....... The Bombay Corporation is now no longer a popular 
assembly. It is an officialized institution pure and simple. It is made up of 
72 members, Quite a fourth of that number are nominated by Govern: 
ment, and another fourth are elected by the Justices. Now the latter body 
has by an unholy alliance between Government officials and European Justices | 
combined to return to the Corporation a few puppets whom they will be able 
to lead by the nose. How can any one expect these members to act 
independently wlien they owe their return to the Corporation to their patrons, | 
the Government officials, whose fiats they are morally bound to obey? 
Thus nearly half of the Bombay Corporation is now under the influence of 
the official bureau. But good comes out of evil. The Caucus has done a service 
to the cause of autonomous Government, for which the public has good 
reasons to thank it, The matter will not be suffered to. staud unredressed. 
The India Council has in Mr. Morley and Mr, Morison men who can be appealed 
‘to with advantage. ‘hey both hold strong opinions about the expediency 
of granting to India a system of Municipal self-government sound in principle 
and substance. Questions might be put in the British Parliament question- 
ing the legitimacy of the interference of Government officials with popular 
representation. Mr. Mcrley might be appealed to to use his influence on the 
Imperial and local Governments to prchibit effectually all covert and open official 
interference with the free choice of candidates by electoral constituencies, and 
to remodel the system of franchise granted to Municipal bodies with a view to 
shear it, as far as possible, of its official element and to give the people a 
greater share in the administration of their local affairs. A small body like. 
‘the Justices should no longer be allowed to hold such powerful sway on the 
destiny of our Corporation. It is an anachronism which needs to be remedied, 
and the time has arrived to seriously contemplate the reduction of their 
seats to four or even to two, and to distribute the rest among the rate-paying 
electorate. The question is one of Impérial importance, and let us hope that. 
. all India will back up the city with a powerful agitation in its struggles 
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*44. “We believe we are not using the language of exaggeration when 
ts a vem baa OO observe that all classes of the Indian community 
Feb ‘i, <s (30), 24th sincerely regret the unexpected defeat of Sir Pheroze- | 

Tete _shah Mehta at the Justices’ Election on Thursday last. 
That it is unexpected goes without saying, for whatever may be the strenuous 
attempts of the organised conspiracy promoted by a handful of officials, his failure 
to secure sufficient votes to ensure bis election was never anticipated, To our: . 
mind, it is clear that‘ the unfair mannerin which the European Justices, . 
at least half of the 156, recorded their votes was the immediate cause of the 
unlucky result. It may have been a ‘sensational’ victory for the Caucus, 
but in our opinion in its nature it is certain to prove, as even‘s later on will 
show, a purely Pyrrhic one. The same crooked manner and method which has 
characterised the operations of canvassing votes by the official conspirators for 
the past twelve months, and especially since July last, was noticeable at the 
time of the elections. While the Municipal Commissioner had advertised that 
voting papers would be issued at the time of the meeting, many a European | 
Justice, official and non-official, who had flocked in the meeting hall, had 
brought with him another cut and dried voting paper, privately printed 
by the Caucus, in which were mentioned only the sixteen names of their 
own ‘bondsmen,’ who had submissively agreed to abide by the wishes of 
the directing genius. This paper was handed to the Chairman no sooner 
the initial formalities of the election had been gone through. Indeed 
it had transpired a little before the meeting hour that this was the dis- 
ingenuous, though hardly straightforward and fair, measure adopted in order 
to secure plump votes according to the ticket. Thc, Honourable Mr. Setalwad 
emphatically proiested against such unfair practice, . But Mr. Lowndes assert- 
ed that it was perfectly allowable, as the Act did not say that a voter was 
disqualified from bringing his own voting paper and recording his vote. 
Assuming that the interpretation of the Act in this behalf was correct, the 
Municipal Commissioner ought: in such a circumstance to have renotified to 
the Justices beforeband that they were at liberty to bring their own voting 
papers with them. But ao such notice was given, though as a matter 
of fact, according to his own admission, the Commissioner knew that some 
parties had asked him that question a couple of days before the date of the 
elections. It should be remembered here that the Commissioner knew at the 
time that he was to be nominated Chairman of the meeting. He even went to 
the length of obtaining lawyer’s opinion, of course, in his capacity as Municipal 
Commissioner....... It would seem from this that although the Commissioner 
was in ‘the know’ of certain parties, yet he failed to discharge .hat was 
his obvious duty. Under the circumstances it would not be unjust if he is 
accused of partisanship. Indeed, with such partisanship, it was « bluader of 
the first magnitude to have at all proposed him as Chairman of the meeting. 
Sir Pherozeshah here sade a grievous error, but the error arose from his too 
frank and ingenuous nature. He believed that the Commissioner would make © 
an impartial Chairman, when as matters revealed, he acted asa partisan. It 
is this unfair practice, which was allowed to have ubrestricted play, that led — 
to the untoward re@alt. But if is now of no use further descanting on the 
subject. The matter cannot rest here. It will have soon to be brought before 
the statutory authority which has to investigate all irregularities in the matter 
of the late election, and we may as well wait before referring to many other 
dark and devious incidents connected with this crooked conspiracy of officials to 
oust Sir P. M. Mehta from the Corporation, All that we would observe is that 
it was utterly un-English. That it was a deep-laid plot of the officials hatched 
during the last 18 months goes without saying and is not at all denied, but — 
openly vaunted of by their organs of opinion, ‘Ilo say that it was no racial. 
movement is to say the very opposite of truth, for it has already 
created extreme bitterness among the various Indian communities of the city. 
The Government ought to know what indignation and excitement prevail 
among our native citizens. It is an absolute fact that the seeds have now 
been deeply sown which will vastly tend to widen the gulf between the — 
officials and the native community at large, barring those ‘ slaves’ who at. 
the behest of the- prime mover have sold their birthright.......... It is 
simply misleading the public to talk of Sir Pherozeshah’s growing domi- 
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‘gable ‘Opposition are altogether different. Ite origin lies in the check 
pelt apon: many an act of official -unconstitutionalism. ia the: Municipa- 
.  Tiby. "Phose affected by it chafed: under his powerful attacks against. 
that iniroad which, he thought, was not conducive to the best interests of 
the city, The-class of European members who are to bé seen in the: Corpora- 
“tion for some years past are not men either of breadth and liberality of view — 
. on ‘matters. affecting civic management, or of mature experience and the 
-eapacity to debate and hold their own on all large questions coming up for the 
consideration of the Corporation from time totime. It is this clfss of humdrum. 
_. medioorities, devoid of any John Bullish backbone in their character, who out 
of spite resolved to get a working official majority in the Corporation. It was: 
to achieve this end that the Caucus came into existence. Its object is to 
uphold the executive at all costs and hazards by a brute official majority. And 
it is the very reverse of truth to say that the so-called ‘ Independents ’-— 
pure dumb-driven slaves as they are of the Caucus—are going to preserve the 
independence and integrity (Heaven save the mark) of the Corporation. That 
these ‘Independents’ Lave no independence at all has been proved to the 
hilt by Sir D,.M. Petit in the exposure he made on Thursday last. There is a 
deliberate conspiracy to bring down the Corporation by the electioneering 
strategy now adopted to the level of the mofussil Municipalities where the 
Collector-President is all in all and drives his jo hookum majority team.”’ 


*45, ‘The results of the Justices’ election are such as no one, whether 
Indian or Englishman, who appreciates meritorious 
Indian. Social 
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Reformer snd faithful service rendered to the city for man 
RATIO years, can contemplate without a We weed 
not. heard the last of the election, and it is by no means improbable 
that before we do so Sir Pherozeshah Mehta will have gota seat in the 
Corporation. Ever if he does not, the Corporation without his presence, 
like Cwsar’s pageant shorn of Brutus’ bust, will but remind us the 
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more of our foremost Municipal Councillor. We are bound to say that 

one or two incidents in this electioneering campaign strike us as being 

somewhat in ill accora with the straightforward and open dealing which we 

generally associate with the English character. As for the Indian gentlemen 

who co-operated to bring about this lamentable result—we are not referring to 

Sir Pherozeshah’s non-election, but to the germs of dissension and distrust 

which the events that led up to it have sown—the less said, the better. 

Englishmen in India will always find plenty of such gentlemen so long as 

they are willing to use them. Although Bombay Municipal matters are not 

of any imperial concern, the existence of mutual trust and esteem between 

leading Englishmen in India and leading Indians has a very decisive in- 

fluence on the politics of the country. Such mutual trust and esteem 

are not advanced by Englishmen in high position forming a combination with 

“men of little intellectuai or moral influence in order to ungermine the position 

of a trusted and veteran leader. The anti-Melta combifation has gained a 
victory, but it is one of those victories which are more disastrous than defeats. 

It may seem as if we are making a mountain out of a mole-hill. But we are 

not. Only we realise better thaa the promoters and auxiliaries of the com-— 
bination that the times are such that all those who labour for the unembit- 

tered evolution of India under British rule should cherish and garner every little — 
grain of gcod-feeling among the ruling and subject races against the short-sighted 

impatience of a growing class among both. ‘his Bombay combination is one 

of the most disheartening things that have happened of recent years,” 


46, ‘Phe Caucus has by its intrigues and dexterous manceuvring . 
at ee succeeded in throwing out Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
ve gig angeat ] \ e which is as unfortunate for the Caucus as for 
ea. (28), 23¢d' Feb, the city. and the country. If Sir Pherozeshah © 
King. cols. ‘Sama- had been returned, we would have perbaps heard. 

. ( ing- tue last of the Gaucus aad forgotten all about it... 
_. But.the defeat will keep the sore: open,, and it will . 


855: 


afford the public an. opportunity of looking more closely into the doings: 


of the Caucus, which, for ‘several reasons, must: be judged, in a court. of 


law. The Caucus was brought: into existence by afew Europeans ‘with a 


view to deal a death-blew to local: self-government through. ‘its redoubtable: 
champion, but their attempt would have positively come to naught, were 
it not for the fact that in the native.-community were found. men, 
who for their own aggrandisement, or from motives, which ‘cannot 
for a moment bear looking into, helped the Caucus in destroying the young 
plant of self-government.......... The curses of the country must descend 
more upon these fellow-countrymen of ours who streagthened the hands of the 
European members of the Caucus than upon tlie latter.... ...... Students of 
Indian history are not required to be taught that the British Government has 
been able to extend its dominion in [India by setting one race against another, 
and though with the progress of education and civilization the Indians have 
learnt to exercise their discretion and judgment, they often fall a 
prey to prizes offered in the shape of trinkets and titles, and allow 
the best interests of their country to be sacrificed at the altar of 
self-interest,...... We are by no means pessimistic as regards the final 
result of the election. We have yet every hope of Sir Pherozeshah holding 
his own against the Caucus, who should now be fought with ina tribunal, 
where intrigues and manceuvring cannot avail. ‘Chere are more than one legal. 
points to be considered and: fsught ina court of law, and itis by no means 
improbable that the decision of the Court might enable Sir Pherozeshah and 
his associates 10 resume their seats, which have been wrested from them by 
means which cannot be said to be fair and above-board.’”? [The Jam-e- 
Jamshed and the Bombay Sumdchar make similar comments. | 


*47, The Hindi Pnnck writes us follows under the heading “ Caw—Caw— 


Hindi Punch (27), 24th Caucus (By a Corporator Fainéant) ” :— 
Feb., Eng. cols, ‘ ‘ 
Last Sunday, the cry rang in my ear :— 
Who killed Loeal Self-Government ? 
I, the terrible Goeus, 
With my hocus pocus, 
I killed Local Self-Government—— 


and the next morning, while I was still wondering whether the Caucus would 
really win or lose, whether I should have to sing a song of victory or a dirge, 
I came across an elaborate apology in which an attempt was made, among other 
things, to prove that the Caucus was not the Demon of Destruction it was 
supposed to be, but an Angel of Peace come among us to rehabilitate Local 
Self-Government in the light of up-to-date notions. Asa guarantee from the 
sponsor of the Caucus, this was a relief. Nevertheless, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I turned to my dictionary and found that the Caucus really came 
of a long—a very long—lineage, and that, in its present form, it was only a 
pet diminutive of Cawcawwassough? Really, a word of such * learned length 
and thundering sound,’ must have a distinguished pedigree and ought to 
command respect. I stand corrected, and bow to the tremendous jaw-breaker. 
Again, its connections, the same sponsor assures us, are not the scum, but 
the cream of the population, not nobodies but celebrities of whom any 
civilised nation may be proud; high Government officials in active service; 


Government servants, retired and about to retire, deep in the study of municipal. 


questions; lawyers in extensive practice ; house-owners and mill-owners; and 
scions of noble houses. Such a following ought to command respect. I again 
stand correeted and bow, in all humility, to the newest custodians of civic 
interests. True, they lack experience, most of them, but you can’t have young 
blood and experience together. Experience belongs to age, and when these 
choice spirits get into the ‘ sere and yellow leaf,’ they will gain the wisdom 
that comes with years. Just now these Caucasians, or as they are fondly 
dubbed ‘ Independents,’ pretty ‘marionettes in leading-strings, will serve the 
purpose for which they are intended, And afterall, there is not much experience 
required in turning the hands-of a clock to regulation time, or voting. buttered: 
addresses to coming and departing worthies,- Lhe Caucus. thus has two elements. 
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ptiess: There: is -a:third’ ay ‘of. Tes poate, | whiah 

‘doubts: at "ret. This much talked of "a now stalk- 

aot midst born, the: same sor assures us, not in an ‘un- 

: otas’ the hole, but es on imposing pile, on which floats the banner of: 

| iad vant dence, within a stone’s throw: of the eet Hall, on the: one hand, 

Spon t+ ‘the’ age a of the Crawford«Market Clock Tower. -But ‘Satan finds 

Sinn » mischief still for idle hands (Father Time’s) to do,’ and when the dread 

—«. Diureday (21st): came—memorable day in the annals of Municipal elections — 

ail ats ae L yet in A flutter of excitement, as indeed was everyone else either friendly or 

_-*" Gnimical to local self-government. The polling-place was crammed. Justices 

were there, and Injustices ; the Caucus’ Flowers, and the people’s favourites ;. 

skulkers, and:open workers. There were some very exciting scenes too, ending 

-In-verbal kicks and hisses and groans, happily unaccompanied by rotten eggs.: 

The Caucus, too, was present, the.‘ respectable ’ Caucus which, notwithstanding 

its honourable pedigree, lost no time in showing the cloven foot. The proceed- 

ings began with a violent departure from the estavlished practice followed at 

such gatherings, of which, however, as the matter is transferred to another arena, : 

Pll say nothing. Iwas ina funk. I trembled for the result. And the result 

has falsified, to.a certain extent and perhaps for a time only, my expectations. 

The Caucus has done its appointed work. It reflects no credit on the intelligence 

of the native Justices who, without realising its far-reaching consequences, “have 

lent themselves, blindfolded, to an attempt ‘to officialise the Corporation ; nor is 

it an indication of their appreciation of the solid worth that they should have 

helped to return to the Corporation mere tyros, comparatively speaking, in 

preference to such tried and approved men as Dr. Viegas, Mr, Wadia, Dr. 

Katrak, Mr. Chichgar, Dr. Master and others, As for Sir Pherozeshah the loss 

is the city’ s,nct his, Notwithstanding his defeat, high on the pinnacle of 

civic fame, towering above the Caucus, he stands, the Corporation’s best and 

brightest man for a quarter of acentury.”’ Elsewhere the paper publishes a. 

cartoon depicting a coffin marked L. 8S. G. (Local Self-Government). The 
letter-press runs as under :— 
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In atiads 
Death of Local Self-Government, 
Bombay, Friday, 22nd “ebruary 1907. 
Requiescat in pace | 


48. We are highly gratified to observe that Lord Lamington’s Govern- 
| ment have laid before the Bombay Corporation a very 
“The Bombay Municipality practical scheme for putting an end to the unpleasant 
ae, Police charges of differences arising between them on the question of 
Ane. ol Samécha'r (65), the Corporation’s share towards the Police expenditure 
19th Feb. | of the city. When the Corporation’s share was 
originally fixed, it amounted to only 24 lakhs of 
rupees, but since then it has steadity increased year after year and now stands 
at Rs, 5,80,000. It is extremely satisfactory ‘to note that in the scheme 
by the Bombay Government ample care has been taken to meet the 
wishes of the.Corporation on the subject as far as possible. Lord Lamington 
deserves to be congratulated for bringing about a satisfactory settlement ‘of a 
long-pending dispute between Government and the Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion would be acting wisely in aecepting the proposals of Government, which. 
are more conducive to its interests than the present system under which it has 
to bear a fluctuating and ever-increasing burden of Police charges. 


49. Thé verdict of the Coroner’s Jury regarding the Bhendi Bazaar 

: _ fatality reflects little credit on the Bombay Municipal 

Verdict of the Coroner's Executive and imperatively calls for the appointment 
ary. ap oto the Bhendi. by the Bombay Corporation of an independent Com-_ 
pikes he. working of the M L 

Bombay Samachar (6 mittee to inquire into the working of the Municipa 
22nd Feb. Engineering Department.‘ It. is deplorable that the 

- Municipal Executive in spite of the: increased powers 

- yooted in them ie the amended Municipal Act-have not been able. to exercise. 


e check upon the construction of jerry buildings in the iam We, 


heartily: ‘endorse. the recommendation of the Jury thet’Muuicipal Inepectors 


entrusted. with the supervision of building operations should: have an intimate 
knowledge. of the details of their work and of the Municipal building regu- 
lations. The most: effective way of ensuring this is to subject Inspectors to a 
searching Departmental Examination. The attempts of the Corporation to 
interfere.in the work. of the Munieipa: executive are often resented by the 
latter, but instances like the Bhendi Bazaar eatastrophe show that the Municipal 
executive has failed te keep the various departments of the Municipality on an. 
efficient footing. Whenever such fatalities occur in the city, strenuous. efforts 
are made by the Municipal authorities to drop a eurtain over the affair and the 
city is consequently not yet freed from the evils of jerry-building. It is, there- 
fore, high time for the Corporation to appoint a special Committee to investi- 
gate the whole affair as suggested above. 


Native States. 


50. ‘Some time back we raised a protest against the present systen of 
recruitment for the subordinate judiciary (Civil and 
Shortcomings in the ad- Criminal) in British India, Bad as this system is, 
Somat x of justice 10 it is far superior to what obtains in Political Agencies. 
olitical Agencies and how Tn Beittsh Ini hate f ss 
to remedy them. n Dritish india a certain amount of training is 
Patriot (14), 16th Feb, required to be possessed by the aspirant to judicial 
| honours, but any training (legal or otherwise) may be 
conspicuous by ifs absence in holders of judicial appointments in Political 
Agencies, In writing this we do not mean any disrespect. to Political 
Agents and their Assistants. Amiable gentlemen they are and possessed 
of common-sense and tact, but in judicial training and experience they 
are sadly lacking. In certain large Political Agencies, like Kdathidwar, 
there isa special officer called the Judicial Assistant to the Pol.tical Agent, 
who is a Civil Servant in the judicial line of some years’ standing, but in 
most other Agencies this work is carried on by officers who may not be any 
better than mere laymen. The Political Agent isasarule a Military Olficer and 
his assistants also till very recently in all Agencies were drawn from the same 
service, When the heads are devoid of legal training, how can one expect their 
suberdinates—Native Assistants and .Thanadars—to be possessed of legal. 
erudition ? These Thanadars and Native Assistants are clothed with extensive 
judicial powers, and it is highly necessary that those who have to exercise 
such powers should be none but trained lawyers............. We would 
suggest that the subordinate judiciary under the Political Agents, vsz., 
Thanadars and Deputy Political Agents, should be recruited from the same class 
of men as that from which Sub-Judges and Magistrates are recruited in British 
India, As for the Political Agents and their Assistants we would suggest that 
their judicial functions should be entrusted to an oicer who has been 
trained in the Judieial service in British Judia, and he may be styled 
Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent of particular Agencies. If 
individual Ageneies cannot afford to have such Judivial Assistants, a certain 
number of them may be groupel together and this group may have one 
Judicial Assistant. ‘lo take a concrete instance, there are a number: of small 
Agencies in Gujarat, viz., Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kaéntha, Palanpur and Surat. 
These four may be combined for judicial purposes and an olficer of the rank of 
a District Judge may be appointed to do the judicial work of these Agencies. 
Similarly ove may be appointed for the Devcan and so on for the different 
divisions of the Presidency. These Judicial Assistants again ought to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the High Courts so that their work may 
be properly done, We trust this suggestion will be considered a practicable 
and reasonable one and due attention paid to it.” 


51.. A correspondent of the Mahi Kdntha Gazetie writes :—The future of 

| Jundgadh State is: full of anxiety. The new party 

Affairs in Jundgadh State. formed under the Jeadership of Mr. Chhotalal Mathu- 
Mahi Kénthe Gazette (84), y»adag Baxi has secured a strong hold over the Nawab 


(9), a2. Baw JA renee through his Hazurias and has been oppressing the 


oon 2018—10 


people in various ways. It hag already wreaked 


. 
A 
“ 


‘abilities if eartying o1 | of thie State: 

e State’ have rida: teed a lovisis, ps the 6 eats are'groaning 
fbi | “‘Dhe'Vasie is’quietly looking on, aud it’ is said‘ that Mr:' Baig; 
: d and’ teinted offices of Government; is ‘thinking: of 

eS apie ning h ee, ‘he ts tired of party intrigues. {A dorrespondent, writing: 
aie a: ithe Stiaf Vartaméa, dwells on’ the ‘hardships said to ‘be experienced by the 

\  pabjects:of J ustégadh ‘owing to “the debradiation in the silver currency of the’ 
ee . itrongly eondenins the steps. ‘said to have been taken by the Dewan: 
es uk for. counteracting the effects of such depreciation... In its: issue’of the: 19th: 
February the same paper writes:—The Dewan of Jundgadh has recent! 
One ordered that a promissory note or hundiof more than 80 koris shall be held 
ee invalid if not stamped with the Saurastra. stamp of 3 kori. . The levy of such 
ay wi new and odious duties i is certainly not conducive to the welfare of the people of 
ae Junégadh 4° 


i é . Referring to the alleged mismanagement prevailing in J asdan State: 
‘ y} since the death of tlie late Chief Ala Khachar, the. 
as : Affairs in | Jesdan State Kédthidwtr Samdchdr writes:—Odha Khachar is an 

‘es eenert) ie iain’ 9) uneducated Chief who has passed most of his life 
a 20th Feb. ; K pyr darrih Cale outside Jasdan. When the Prant Officer installed him. 
ie es (3), 1sth'Feb., Eng. cols, | on the gadé, he handed over to him a full treasury 
Bee fs and advised him to carefully husband the resources. 
eae of the State and abandon the company of bad pdswans. We are, however, , sorry 
et to-cbserve that this advice has been followed rather in the breach than in the 
© observance by Odha Khachar during the last five years. On his accession to. 

Same the gadi, he dismissed the old Karbhori and replaced him by one-Mr. Krishnalal; 

2 an officer who was once dismissed from P4liténa State. Odha Khachar is a 
confirmed opium-eater and passes most of bis time in the company of those who- 
ave addicted to the samé vice. Amongst the latter there is a gadhavé (bard) of 
Deorasan (Baroda), who hy means of his honeyed tongue has acquired complete. 
sway over the mind of Odha Khachar. Odha, Khachar has emptied'the State: 
treasury in liquidating the debts incurred by bim previous to his accession to the. 
gadi, ‘The State is at present virtually administered by his two nephews, Dada- 
bhaiand Samatbhai, who made themselves notorious by their conduct during their 
shooting excursion in Vichhia which resulted in a strike by the local Mahajan. 
‘Che Karbhari passively looks on at this state of things and makes no endeavour: 
to put a check on the misdeeds of Odha Khachar and his two nephews, Odha, 
Khachar recently entertained Major Beale, Political Agent, Gohelwaéd prant, 
, . in his capital and showed him the local schools where Mrs. Beale was asked to 
distribute prizes to the school children. It would have been much better if 
the dark side of the shield had also been shown to the Political Agent in addition. 
tothe bright one. (On the other hand, the Kdthsdwdr News makes highly 
laudatory remarks on the administration of Jasdan State by the present. 
Dewan, Mr. Krishnalal Trivedi.| | 


53. ‘he public will hear with deep concern the news that the Native 
Assistant to the Commissioner, 8. D., has gone to 
Shirsangi (Belgaum) to take over charge of the late 
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Alleged escheat of the. 
‘estate of the fate Sir Desai 


of Shirsangi (Belyaum). Sir Desai’s estate on behalf of Government. On the 
Beto Karnétak Vritta (99), one hand, the Trustees of the Lingayat Education Fund 
ee 19th Feb. _ are trying to secure the estate to themselves and on 


Be . the other some well-wishers of the Sar Desa;’, s family 
ae have canned a boy to be adopted to the late Sir Desai, but it is widely rumour = 
ES tata that Guveroment. will frustrate the intentions of both these parties, This 
yom inds us of one of Aésop’s fables, However.that may be, the estate cannot 
i Nance to Government according to the principles of Hindu Law, and as between 
ee Trustees and the adopted ‘boys the claims of the latter must undoubtedly 
‘prevail. We, hope that Government will overlook trivial feuds and act in 
the ter.i in sugh @ way as will redound to their le sting credit and save this 
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a RM GAS 


Oty | State or ue Jager from extinction. 


In telligence extracted from the Press. 


BA The Kesaré publishes the following brief details of the celebration. 


of the ‘birth anniversary of Ramdas at various places 


‘Celebrationsin honour of like Nadsik, Poona, Sdtdra, Ndgpur, &. :—At Nasik 
Ramdas at Nésik, Poona 


and other places, 


Kesari (130), 19th Feb. Vidyalaya. After the celebration was over, all the 


students of the institution repaired in a body to Taki, 
a neighboring village where Ramdas is said to have spent twelve years in 
devotion and religious contemplation. Mr, V. G, Kelkar, B.A., LL.B., then 
delivered a lecture on “ Ramdas’ advice to his pupils’ and Mr. Nagarkar, 
Superintendent of the Vidyalaya, discoursed on “ whether Ramdas was the 
harbinger of the era of lJiberty.”’ There was also a procession from the Shri 
Kaleshwar temple to the Brahmanand theatre, where Messrs. Baba Saheb 
Khare and Nilkantrao Patankar delivered effective speeches, At Poona the 
celebration was held in Onkareshwar temple, where hymns were sung and 
scriptures read. After the religious portion of the programme was gone 
through, lectures were delivered on a variety of subjects. Two of these were 
** Lessons to be learnt by Brahmins from the life of Ramdas ” and the “ Swadeshi 
movement.” Atthe former lecture Mr. Bhopatkar was in the chair and 
Mr. Tilak at the latter. Owing to the prevalence of plague in the surrounding 
villages, the Sdtara celebration was not held on a grand scale. Messrs, Phansalkar, 
Soman and other pleaders made speeches on the swadeshi movement. At the 
Nagpur celebration Mr. Khaparde made a powerful speech, the purport of 
which was that the object of the celebration was to acquire the qualities of 
Ramdas for national purposes. 


55. On the 38rd proximo the eighth annual celebration in honour of Nans 
Fadnavis will be held at Velés under the presidency 
Nana Fadnavis celebration of Mr, Khaparde, The Festival Committee propose 
a birsan peo as o andthe to hold a swadeshi bazar in connection with the 
P Kesari (130), 19th Feb. C@lebration, and certificates signed by the President 
will be awarded to sewadeshi dealers. The Swadeshi 
Vastu Pracharini Sabha of Bombay is going to co-operate in the movement. 
The Secretary 
Sabha, therefore, request the dealers in country-made articles to open temporary 
booths of their wares at Velds during the days of the celebration and thereby to 
help the swadeshé movement. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th February 1907. 


®*Reported in advance. 


BOMBAY’ PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS: 
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the celebration: was. eld at the Shivaji Marathi 


of the Festival Committee and the Managing Chairman of the’ 
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“Collectors and District?’ Magistrates and Polit cal: Agents 2 are. requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information: as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what — 
action, if any, is. being taken ; and, if the facts alleged .are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts. are, 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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: (Az it stood on the Ist January 1907.) a 
No, |  Nameof Publication. | Where Published,| ‘Rdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Ctreula- 
‘sunibs e ~ | - 
| | ENGLISH. | 
- po East Indian _...} Bombay... .».| Weekly oo ooo| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 see oot $00 
2 Daily Telegraph and} Poona ...  ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 ... _.... 550 
Deccan Herald. | a : 

3 | East and West ... — ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi; 58.) 1,000 

A Indian Social Reformer ..} Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... bee "a 3 Natarajan ; ; Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 

ae man 9. | 

5 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. «+. ool «DO. ave ...| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 5765 
India and Champion. ) 53, 

6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. eee Monthly «oo| John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 was eee 800 
7? | Kardchi Chronicle we.| Karachi o oe) Weekly ...°°  «s.| Chainr4&i Bakasréi Advani ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 30. 500 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... vee] Dally — ove .».| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nf&gar) ; 38 ‘ss 200 

9 | Mahrdatta ... bis ocd ROOM he ...| Weekly... -..| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 

; Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32, 

10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly eee| Sorabji Mancherji Ratne@gar ; Parsi; 40 ove 500 
11 | Muslim Herald ... ua ak ie nk SE es .--| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... “el Des oo.| Weekly oe e--| Rustomjl Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oes 400 
13 | Parsi i oes oe) eee ee --+| Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkhan; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
14 Patriot eee eee eee Do. oe eee Do. eee eos Bhégubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri ; Hindul 650 
; (Jain); 83. 
15 | Phenix ... en eee | Karachi... cas Bi-weekly o»| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); ae 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ... oe-| Daily oe. ees| Ka@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... - eee oe 400 
and Military Gazeite. | | = 

17 (| Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ...) Weekly ... ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 .. 1,200 
/18 |Sind Gazette ..  ee| Kardchi... _...| Bi-weekly .».| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ; 42 die gs 500 
-19 -| Sind Journal pon ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee Wieiliaial Manghirsing, B.A. ; ‘Hindu (Amil); 800 

, | | 40.° 
| 
20 | Sind Times ie .-.| Karachi... soe Bi-weekly -»+| KhA4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);89  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
21 «| A’rya Prakésh  o ooo} Bombay ove --| Weekly ... or — Tribhowandaés Dalal; Hindu (Mod; 1,000 
| a ania); 32. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad oe a oa Narothmdle Pranjiwandas ge eae >; Hindu 750 
; ania) ; 33. 
23 =| Deshi Mitra ike et Bre oe ie” eee »»-| Maganlél Kik&bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36 so} 1,400 
24 Gujarsti ‘i ite I oe Eee ee eeo| chharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti) 5,000 

. Bania) ; 53. 

25 | Gujar4t Mitr’... ae he ow a a | ee mee Hormasii Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 mee fie 700 
96 Gujarati Pp unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee Ty) Somal4l Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 1,100 
27.|Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay i cee] Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 46 a 800 

28 | Hind Swardjy ... me “Saas eee] Do. coe »--| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 800 

| m4li Brahman); 24. - , 

29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed wo co Do. we «+; Daily 0 «| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 = ....|_ 8,500 
30 | Eaiser-i-Hind .. me eee > wae oo] Weekly ... »| Pramyji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi; 67 __., ve 2,400 

31 Kathidwdr News... »»| Rajkot ... are Te: eo ae Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42 ... ee 400 
89 | Kathidwadr Times oe Fe ae »-.| Bi-weekly ind ee J. ayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 200 

man); 3 e 

83 | Praja Bandhu ... .../ Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... | dethalél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,400 

, 3 man); 39. - as 

34, | Rast Goftar ees eee Bombay ees! Do. eee eee Palonji "Barjorji Deséi; Paral ; 55 ee3 eee: 1,650 
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eos ) Bombay... 
eas Satara coe 
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eve] Bombay .e. 


29s Do. 


ary Baroda ee. 
«| Do. 


Pa 


Daily... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Bi- weekly 
Weekly 


Do. eee 


a 


. Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; 23 
see) A., Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 


#s; Hindu (Bania);28__... 
Be N&néji Kotak; Native Christian 
Wéman ey Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth: 
Rev. ng a Ap ms BOON ccs hes si 
Hari Nfr&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman); 39. 

Do. Do. one 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager ree Damodar Sfvlé4ra4m Yande; 
iver Bélkrish A  Pardnj Hindu (Chitp& 

Vinaya ~. njpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman) ; 36 r 

N érayan J oahirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 37. 

Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Damodar Sévlérém Yande; Hindu (Maratha) 
Al. 

Vadman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 

Dinah Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 

Vingyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

p&awan Br&hman) ; 39. 


se 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin ; 80% and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 

Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; ar 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 ce 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


"hase Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 39. 


M&dhav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Br&éhman) ; 99. 
Anndji — Jordépur; Hindu (Degshastha 
Vaishnav Br&éhman) ; 44, 


yg tomy a Muhammad , Muhammadan ; 
Néndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 58 


Mabfshankar Déjibhai; Hindp (Bréhman) ; 864 


i 


“ 


em wag 


K rishnardo Fadnis ; 
"Gansuts Bethe be a 


200 
800 


1,200 


GuzaRa'ti—continued. a 

66 | Bombay Samfchar ve.| Bombay-re vee : ae ser Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.; 
3 

66 | Broach Mitr’... -e-| Broach ,.. «of Weekly ... e-| Trikaml4l Harinaéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
: ) Kshatriya); 24. ) 
67 | Broach Samfchér... ©...) Doi ose on BO, see ...| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... sas 500 
| . 
68 | Din Mani ... <a ee ee ae cool DO, one oes "Reais; — Hindu (Mathar K4yast 126 
nia); 2 | 
69 | Dnydnottejak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Published ss i xj Chhot4lé] Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 ...) 800 
times & month. 
70 | Evening J&me ave .../ Bombay ... coe] Daily — ee .«-| Pirozshah Jeha@ngir Marzb4n; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,600 


41 | Gujarat ... ves coo] Nadiad (Kaira) ... igcrome thrice} Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 ..| 600 a 
& Month. 


42 | Hitechchhu soe ..{ Ahmedabad Weekly ... .o.| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... ove 500 
73 | Indian Advertiser - ... Do. ol ae as ibe —" Vardhaman Shah (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 600 
26 
74 | Islam Gazette .. -oo| Amreli (Baroda-| Do. ... eoe| Lbrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


75 | Jém-e-Jahanooma ...| Bombay ... oe oe ae .».| Ratanshaw Fraémji Acharia; Parsi; 31 cs 600 


76 | Jivadaya ... ... | Surat .. | | Monthly... ...| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu $(Audich 300 
3 Brahman) ; 37. 
77 | Kaira Times a” ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... cee Ania). Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 600 

ania 
78 | Kaira Vartamaén ... iol DAE xn a i ws ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 _... 125 


79 | Kathidwar Samach4r ..| Do. ...  «..| Do. ...  — ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 500 


man); 44. 
80 | Khedut .. ove oot Bhavnagar eoe| Fortnightly a. Parbhuram Raémji Jani; Hindu (Andich Bréh-} 1,000 
; man). 


81 | Loka Mitra tek soe! Bombay ... eee] Bi-weekly —... a orp Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 37. 
82 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... .o| Weekly cee oes — Chhot4lél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
| réhman); 45. — 

83 | Mukhbir-i-Islém ... eee| Bombay eof Daily = wav ~.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 900 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 38. 
84 | Navséri Patrika .. .o.| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ve| Harivallabhdés Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 32. 

85 | Navséri Prakash... = «0 Do. . | Do... me Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 58... me 800 


SF ORES 8 YE RRR One 


> ae gh aie 
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86 | Praja Mitr& he ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 275 
: 37. 


87 | Praja Pokar ce coo ULAE... vue ...| Weekly ... .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ee mae 500 


8 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... oo ee ne Nagindis Manch@ram; Hindu (Da4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 40. 
89 | Sdnj Vartamfn ... an ee Ae woe! Daily — ove ...| Messrs. Ardeghir & Oo, . Partners being— 3,800 
() Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
arsi ; 40. 


(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
90 | Satya Vakta ne | a ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4j] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 050 


Bania); 41. 
91 | Sind Vartaman ... soo} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... a Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 ea 200 
92 | Surat Akhb4r or tet a coe Me ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji-Patel; Parsi; 51... wat 300 i 
93 | Vande Mataram ... — «| Bombay ...| Monthly eee Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanewalla; Hindu 500 


(Shrimali Brehmin) ; 24. 
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94 | Pandit ... s+ | Poona .. vo.| Weekly ves ee “aera Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 t 

95 | Sharman Samdchar eo] Bombay... 0) Do. eo és. Shonbhnakth Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh-| 1,000 Af 
: man); 45. : “ar 

96 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sams er eoei Monthly coo cee Janakpras#d ances ; Hindu (K4nyakubja 200 - iat 
ai ; | Brihman); 9 nm | : a 

97 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. ees eee Weekly eee | eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, B. - ; Hinde! (Benga + 00 oe" ate 
char. | Brihman) ; 46. 
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108 | Bhagwa Jhenda 


, —-, HO | Brahmodays 
. 111 | Chandrakfnt 
“18 | Chandrodays 
118 | Chikiteak ... 


114 | Deen: Mitrsi 
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...| Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
eoo| Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 


eee — ee Hegde; ; Hindu (Gowdséras- 
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oe 
‘Published thrice a 
‘sheets. re 
Weekly ... aes 

ee coe 
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DO. we 0m 
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i ae one 

Oe ee ae 
Fortnightly oe 
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- Do, oe 

Do. ... 

Bi ese «oes 
Monthly TT 
Weekly ... ose 

Do, eve 
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Do. ove 


4 (Deshasth Brahman); 43 ze 


'Gaurishankar R&mprasd; Hindu (Kanoja 


soe] Ladav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


“ome Gudi  Basrimarad; Hindu 


g); 39. 
Pere Mahédev Khénolkar; Hindu 
ee Bréhman); 36. 
@) (A.B. Hoskeri ; ; Hinds (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Gurareo Raghavendra es Hindu 


Kamalfshankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar-| 
héda Brahman); 43, 


Brahman); 43, 


Dhondeo oy Ng Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 24. 
Véman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brehman),; 20. 
Han Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29 ... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 

Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 30. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 

. Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhda 
Brahman) ;. 48. 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. | 

Sadashiv een Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 42. : ) 

Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 40; and Moro Balwant MarAtho; 
Hindu (Chi itpawan Bréhman). 

SadAshiv. ishwanath Madyadeo; Hindu! 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 32. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 34. ‘ 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bre¢hman) ; 48. __. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; $2. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 
man); 42. 

Krishnéji Késhindth Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 40. 

Anandr#o Baélkrishna Ra4ngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 88. 

Prabhékar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Kfshin&th Bahirdv aa Hindu = (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 53. 

Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 

Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kéyastha 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 


Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


réhm 

Krishndji N éréyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brdhman) ; 61. : 

Bal Ga r Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) 50. 


Bréhman) ; 40, 


Bhiksii Gopal Bhice; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
“an)j- age 35, 


810 


515 


a> tate hie. 
: : . 


Name of Pabliestion,. | — Edition, 
Marirnt—contioned. | - eos 
184 |Lokamat ... «. — ...| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... ... Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 600 
giri), 3 | Brdihman); 29.. eR 
135 | Lokaseva ... 0 «| Nasik .. .| Do. ...  ...| Gangadhar V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 | 
Brahman) ; 27. | Bb 
186 |Madhukar.. .. —...| Belgaum .| Do. ss. | Janfrdan Néréyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras-| 150 : 
wat Brdhman) ; 30. “ ee. 


187 Mahérashtra Vritt eo. Satara ... coe Do, pee eee —- Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Marétha) ;}. 150 
138 | Moda Vritt we one] Wi (SatGra) ...| Do. oo  —..| K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 650 | 


Brdbman) ; 48. 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav - 4e.| Bombay... ooo] Daily ... .  +-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
7 pawan Brahman) ; 46. 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav foe a! oe Do. do. wo ee 
* 141 | Nagar Samachér... ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 4. is oe Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 25. 


142 | Nasik Vritt vee = wee] NAsik 4. =| ~Dow nce =~... | Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
: : Bréhman) ; 28. 4 
143 | Nydy Sindhu... -:| Ahmednagar ...| Doo ... oes —— oe og Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
rahman); 32. 
144 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... eo | Pandharpur (Sho-| Published at irre-| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 
lgpur). gular intervals. | Brahman); 43. 
145 | Parikshak ... ‘is e-| Belgaum ooo] Weekly ...° ee) Vaan Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400. 
wat Brahman) ; 33. 
360 | Pook Vary a is POO tek Bo; es ...| Ganesh Mahb4adev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 

Bréhman) ; 37. | 


147 | Prabhat... dee ...| Dhulia -»»| Monthly .../ Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman), 
148 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (Khén-| Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
desh). | Brahman); 42. 


149 | Prakdsh ... oe vse] DOTATA. «see a: ae 208 —= +o * deemoecnaat Hindu (Karhada 500 
| Brahman); 32. 
150 | Pratod ... eo +e! Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashilkar; Hindu (Kar-|/800—360 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
151 | Raghav Bhushan... soo] LOOIK CNGSIK) «..1 Da. . sve .-.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


152 | R4shtramukh eee ooe| Mahad (Kol&ba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
153 | Satya Mitra sik ...| M&legaon (Nasik).| Weekly ... .-.| *B4lchand HirAchand; Jain; 26 ... ‘wer «6906 


154 | Satya Shodhak +. eoe| Ratnagiri ove IO. gas ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 28. | 
155 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari| Bombay... _...| Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rémchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
, Hindu (Karhdda Brehman); 45. 

156 | Sholapur Samachar ooe| Sholépur .-.| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KamAthi) ; 47... 400 


157 Shubh Suchak eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| Bréhman); 61. 
158 | Sumant ... ose = ooo Kard (Satara)! Do. af Mahddev D4modar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
159 | Vidur ..,, «sees =~ oe Dhami (Satara) .| Do. .. «| Damodar Ganga#dhar Mar4the mo de 200 


160 | Vidya Vilas coo = soe MolhApur -+-| Bi-weekly ...{ Ganesh Shonhes Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
2 Brxhman); 22. 

361) Vihéri a sis oe-| Bombaynce sec| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; ‘Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 

} wan Brahman); 4l. 

162 | Vikram ... wail cos] Satara cee »--| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ;, 26. 
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163 | Vishvavritt eee see] Kolhapur = wwe} 3S Doo eee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 40. 
164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay... «| Do, we (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni. wwe 


(2) R4mkrishna § Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 

165 | Vrittastr .. se» «| Wati (Sat@ra)- | Weekly... ...| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brehman) ; 51. 


100 

500 

600 

250 

166 Vritta Sudha ee0 ooo] Satara eee ra See: eee eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
600 

1,200 

160 


Brahman) ; 38. 
167 | Vydpéri ‘eee vee eee Poona eee eco} Dov ry coe! Nana DAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 


man) ; 40. 
168 | Vydpdér Sam&chir... ol Ahmednagar ...| Do, .¢  .| Ratanchand Punamchand Mutha; Jain (Mér- 
, : wadi) 5 Ab SE . . 
Warkari eee coe coe Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly : 908 Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu ‘ (Chitpdwan 
| | lpur). ; | Braéhman); 40, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


| pur). 


Brahman) ; 34. 


| eee ; zs 
! | Sinp. * 
Af oe aa{Sakkur ... “eof Weekly... ...| Sh4msudin salad Mahomed; Muhammadan| 600 
| (Abro); 89. 
eco => og | ur khdna an en — ee Tahileing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;| 1,000 
ese = eee} Karatchi..e oe} Doe 4...  oo-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 39... 650 
SS ee aaa | Do. ... +e} Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na) ;52_ ... 100 
Sind Kesary a ...| Shikdrpur oe ee | ae ..| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40. 550 
Urpv. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee} BOmbay... ...| Monthly | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sheikh) ; 44. 
Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...  ...) Weekly... .../ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
| madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 
Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...{ Bhusiwal (Khan-| Do. ..- eo Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 75 
desh). | Muhammadan. 
| Jém-i-Jahdonuma eoo| Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. coef Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
desh). Muhammadan. 
Mufid-e-Rozgar ... — ««.| Bombay ... eco] DOs: oes eo Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 
Sultan-ul- Akhbar vel Do. cov _vee{ Daily e  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 
madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 
Tohfa-i-Deccan .. .4{ Poona... coo] Weekly cor cool Shaik og —_— Mahomed ; /Muhammadsn 160 
(Shaik) ; 
GusaRa'tI aND HINDI. | 
Jain oe on ee. Bombay oe. soo] Weekly ooo ian 7 Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain); 1,400 
Maxka'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
Chandrika ... mae eee} Bdgalkot (Bij4-| Weekly eo wel Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 


——————— 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list § is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has - 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 
\ 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor are not guaranteed 2s accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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157 
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Name of Publication, — 
GusARAtt. : | | he 
674 | Bulsar Vartaman... —-.| Buls&r (Surat) ...| Weekly ... al 000 wo | 350 | | j 
85a } Parsi ee aia we I cd WR as as ae Ss 
MARATHI. | | 
1044 | Audit a we ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly... ne | pies oe 
1404 | Mumukshu wee eee] Dhtia woe _— eee} Weekly .. eo.| Laxman R4mchandra Pangirkar; Hinduj 600 
(Chitp4wan Brdhmin), 
157a |Sudhekar ss «0. sve] Pen (Kolatba) ...| Weekly woe oss ae oe 
SANSCRIT. | 
184 |Suvritarddini ... | Wei (SéBfra) wu] Weekly... a a , 00 
N.B.—(a) The name of No. 73 is diced into Rdjasthan and Indian Advertiser. : | , 
(6) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. | | | be 
(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. ee 
(d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. ore) 
(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya : 
(f) No. 61 is now published at Karachi. | 


a 
-_ 


) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended. | a “ 
(hk) The publicatiun of N o. 110 is temporarily suspended. | | ) | 
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_ Rolities ond the:Publio Administration, 


I. The Amir of Afghanistan has departed from Bombay and has left behind 
- Alléged neglect of the 21m a widespread impression that throughout his stay 
Muhammadan community by in thiscity asin Calcutta he acted more with a view to 
the Amir during his visit to please Englishmen than members of his own commu- 
wetiia bial oad only nity. This attitude of the Amir has created much 
ete m (90), 25t heart-burning among’ the Muhammadans. We are 
constrained to say that it was derogatory to the 


sive solicitude towards Englishmen while treating his own community with 
indifference. The Amir shouid have remembered how an attempt was’ made 
by some Englishmen in the London Times to belittle his dignity. He com- 
mitted a grave blunder in not visiting the various Muhammadan institutions of 
the city. Had he done so, he would have greatly endeared himself to the 
Muhammadan community. We do not think Government woull have been 
at all displeased, had the Amir freely mixed with his coreligionists in Bombay. 
It is being openly declared that the Sultan of Turkey would not under similar 
circumstances have given such a cold shoulder to the Islamites, and we cannot 
help concurring in this opinion. 


2. The Hind Swardjya publishes the following letter addressed to the 
Wes India won by the Cditor over the signature “Sword bedecking the 
sword P Hands of Heroes”’ in reply to the statement recently 
Hind Swarajya (28), 23rd made by the London Times to the effect that India 
doers has been conquered by the sword and should be kept 
by the sword :—Those who are born in a state of slavery, who are taught to 
be slaves and take pride in being so, are alike indifferent to honour or disgrace, 
and care not whether they are called black niggers, liars, budmashes or rogues, 
But I am not one of the enslaved Indians, I am the bride of heroes. I am not 
ashamed at being called a snake, because like a snake I sting those who 
crush or strike me. True to my character, I must sting the Zimes by 
replying to its taunt that India was won and should be kept by the sword. 
The following is a copy of my plaint for defamation against the Times:—I 
pray that the Times be asked to show cause why it should not be prosecuted 
for libel in making a statement which is historically untrue, The manner 
in which Oudh and the Punjab were swallowed by the British is known to all. 
One’s breath is apt to be taken away when one contemplates how Haglishmen, 
who at first owned only a few acres of land in India for trading purposes, 
extended their dominion in course of time over the whole country. But the 
sword had nothing to do with the British conquest of India which, it is 
notorious, was accomplished by means of deceit. [Here follows an extract from — 
an English writer showing that fraud and the help of Native States were largely 
instrumental in effecting the British conquest of India. The plaint concludes 
as follows:—} It will beseen from the above that the Z¢mees has insulted me by 
identifying me with fraud and declaring that those who acquired their Empire 
by deceit did so through my instrumentality, I, therefore, pray for leave to 
file a suit for libel against the Times. | 


3. The natives of India helped Englishmen during the Mutiny of 1857 

= and saved the British Indian Empire in the hope 

Aeon pelitical outlook ¢hat guch generous conduct on their part would 
” Gujarat (71), 1st Mar. entitle them to the undying gratitude of their rulers 
and induce the latter to govern the country on 

liberal principles. This hope, however, has not been fulfilled. The gov- 
ernment of the country is at present carried on in an autocratic manner. 
The rulers have ruined Indian arts and industries and filled the pockets 
of their kith and kin with India’s money. The rayats are disarmed, -over- 
burdened with taxes and harshly dealt with in the matter of revenue collection. 
As a result of such policy, the political situation in the country has of late 
assumed a grave complexion. ‘Two recent occurrences have added fuel to the 
flames of popular discontent with the administration. The prosecution of the 
Punjdbee is one of these occurrences,. It is deplorable that Anglo-Indian 
journals which often indite articles calculated to inflame racial hatred should 
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yhileoutwpoken native journals like the Punjdbee should 
inted down for the same offence. But the authorities should 
 the‘days ‘are now past when Indians: would passively endure 
tient. Woiare glad of this prosecution for one reason. 

@ frésh’ enthusiasm into the minds of the Punjabis and lead them 
‘round the standard of boycott which has been raised aloft by the 
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Caueus in Bombay to strike a blow at local self-government. This will serve 
to open thie eyes of the Moderates in the city and induce them to make common 
cause with ‘the Bengalis in regard to the boycott agitation. 


4. “We invite the attention of our readers to our selection columns to-day 
Bios , wherein we reproduce from the Gaelic American 
Des ; ns three articles specially contributed by Mr, Sidney 
profiting by ol yg Fein Brooks to the Daily Mail, the most conservative and 
edahrdtta (9), 24th Feb,  2mperial paper, on the subject of the new Sinn Fein 
. ; policy which is being largely adopted by Irish 
Nationlists in Ireland. ‘The new movement is, roughly speaking, a movement 
of national boycott as a means to national regeneration. It is admitted that 
India is a second edition of Ireland, subject, of course, to local limitations. And 
just as we are apt to look to the Irish agitation in Pariiament for instruo- 
tion we should also try to understand and appreciate the merits of the Sinn 
Fein movement as it is carried on in Ireland. The greater is the reason for the 
latter course because, as we know, Ireland is largely represented in the British 
Parliament while India is not. It follows that by watching the course of a 
self-reliant agitation conducted in Ireland itself we may gain more practical 
enlightenment than by marking the effects of the policy of obstruction pursued 
by lrish members ir Parliament. We repeat that we are not unaware of the 
local limitations; but that being granted, there remains nothing in our way 
to make an honest effort to benefit by the discoveries in the field of practical 


politics by ‘which, if we may believe Mr. Sidney Brooks, Ireland is actually 
profiting herself to-day.”’ 


Desirability of Indians 


5. Several tyrants have before this time invaded India and reduced her 
to destitution. Butthe tyrant who has kept her in 
Exhortation to Indians to his power from the beginning of the last century has 
rouse from their lethargy and Hernetrated such deeds that their remembrance exas- 
prevent the spoliation of her ° i le . . 
aang perates the mind and fills it with disappointment, and 
Ban (106), 24th Feb, the question is asked whether there are any means of 
driving out the enemy, who has thus devastated India. 
The policy of this enemy is very dangerous. The Indians cannot yet form an 
idéa of his craftiness, and so it cannot be imagined how long [nadia will remain 
in the power of this tyrant. This enemy has ruined other nations. The 
pillage of India by former invaders failed to impoverish her, but her present 
enemy has subjected her to unheard-of persecution. We entertained a strong 
hope that India would be delivered from bondage, but that hope is vanishing 
now. We may be certain that we cannot attain our object without disarming 
ourenemy. We have, however, made no such attempt as yet. We have quite 
forgotten how our ancestors defended India. Instead of securing the possession 
of dangerous posts, we have been leading a life of ease and pleasure and wasting 
time on useless.things. Instead of being animated to fresh energy by our past 
glory, we are dazzled by the glory of foreigners and intatuated by their tricks of 
sleight-of-hand. How is it that we are not ashamed of quietly seeing our wealth 
plundered before our very eyes? We feel pleasure in listening to soft and fair 
words which really should out us to the quick. We must not relish our food 
without driving away the enemy who is plundering our wealth in broad daylight, 
nay, snatching away the very food in front of us. We are engrossed with the 


--fhought of how and when India is to see better times, but our talk is bound to’ 


be useless unless we get our enemy into our power. ‘The history of the rise of 
‘Englund, Germany, Japan, &c., shows clearly that the first efforts of the 
people in those countries were directed toward annihilating the enemy who had 
Tuined them. It is, therefore, diffictilt to see why we should sit with 
folded hands like a terror-stricken multitude. ‘The enemy has entered our 


Hause, and jt is difficult to drive him out at once, But to-day we should at 


lesist- maike a beginning of disarming him. “India has'lost much time in tafking 
idly. If she means to - dtsteoy her enemy, viz., sloth, she must proceed to do so 
without delay. 


6. “ During the last tow. days we have had quite a aumber of speeches 
| and writings on the question of bringing about a 
The Honourable Mr, Go- closer understanding than at present exists between 


khale and the Hindu-Muham= Pfindys and Muhammadans. Prominent among 
madan problem. 


; ean rmer(4), ‘hese are the speeches delivered by the Honourable 
each eb, Eng. a. a oy Mr. Gokhale and Nawab Mohsin-uleMulk at 
Lucknow, the article in the last issue of the IJilus. 
trated Weekly Times of Indsa by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, and a leading article 
from the Observer, a well-conducted Muhammadan journal published in Lahore, 
One thing that stands out clearly in all these expositions of the question is the 
earnest desire felt on both sides to come toa closer understanding with each 
other. The Nawab was very emphatic on the point. He went further 
and declared that if the Hindus went forward two inches to meet their 
Muhammadan brethren, the latter were ready to go forward two feet by way 
of reciprocating the advance. Mr. Gokhale was no less emphatic in giving 
expression to his rooted convictions in the matter. We are indebted to the 
Advocate of Lucknow for a full report of his speech on the Hindu-Muham- 
madan problem, in which he affirmed that the question was one of tremendous 
importance and that he proposed to devote the rest of his life to a solution of 
it. Well begun is half done, and the fact that such earnest and unequivocal 
expressions of a desire for a better state of things have come from two such 
trusted leaders of Muhammadans and Hindus as Nawab Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk and Mr, Gokhale is in itself a very happy augury of the future. All 
India will wish success to any movement which is made towards realising this 
lofty and patriotic aspiration.”’ 


7. It is re-assuring to note that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who 

_ insisted on the deletion of the word “ sacrifice ” from the 

Mr, Gokhales public yegolution on swadeshi at the last session of the Indian 
utterances in North India. 

Kesaré (130), 26th Feb. | National Congress has in the course of his lecturing 

tour in Upper India given expression to sentiments 

that would have been voiced fittingly by extremists, The divergence of opinion 

that formerly existed between Mr. Gokhale and the extremists is being 

gradually narrowed down and-will ere long disappear altogether. ‘he 

extremists could not have made use of stronger languaye than Mr. Gokhale, 

who exhorted his countrymen to set their faces against imported products, 

Mr. Gokhale frequently advised his audience not to vex Government. It isa 


mistake to suppose that the British Government, that has intentionally © 


strangled our industries, does not recognise the extent of our swadeshé vow 
or that it will not be offended at our agitation for self-government or 
the spread of the swadeshs sentiment. Our rulers are alive to the 
consequences of the swadesht movement to a_ greater extent than our- 
selves, and the knowledge of this fact should serve us as a guide in our 
demands and activities. We do not do anything with a view to annoy 
Government. Whatever we do, we do it in the furtherance of our own 
interests. We should not labour under the apprehension that our utterances 
will expose us to injury at the hands of Government. We should, act up to 


the Marathi adage “ whether others blame or praise us, we will pursue our owne 


interests.” But the moderate ;party hesitates to do soand hopes to secure 
self-government by means of flattery and sweet words. It should, however, be 
remembered that the English are not milk-sops like ourselves. 


8. “It is not merely in educational matters that Lord Lamington takes 
ie a deep personal interest. His presence at the last 
a marine ‘of the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce and the speech 
Bombay Chamber of Oom- delivered by him there show how closely he foilows 
merce. the commercial progress of this presidency. The 
Iadian Spectator (5), 2nd C ’ 
Mans de rR (29), hambers of Commerce have such an exalted opinion 
2nd Mar., Eng. cols, of themselves and their influence that they do not 
: ied generally care to.go down upon their knees before 
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ents... That may be one of the reasons why, since Lord Reay’s 
snot has atfended a meoting of the local Chamber, and Lord. 
it was an exception in the annals of the relations between the 
re} e Chamber. As the Chamber of Commerce is one of the 
oo “Samoa im t bodies of non-official Europeans in the presidency, there may 
"6 ‘he other reasons, bésides interest in commerce, why its’ meetings should be 
attended and its good-will should be otherwise secured by every Governor who. 

~ jg popular with the Native community. According to an Indian simile, every 

1 es Ruler is a polygamous person, and it requires a good deal of tact to preserve 
ae peace and unity in his harem.” (The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ Eclat was lent 
fee to the last meeting of the Chamber of Commerce by the presence of His Excel- 
lency.Lord Lamington.:........ Lord Lamington was evidently in no mood to 
let: the visit be considered a purely ceremonial affair, and His Excellency in- 
dulged in some plain speaking about the Indian Government and its methods 
which that Government could scarcely like and which it might easily resent, 
The speech was burdened with elaborate arguments for the encouragement of 
private enterprise, and was singularly refreshing for its candour and out-spoken 

criticism of the methods of the Supreme Government.” | _ 
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9. While commenting on last year’s Abkdri Administration Report, we 

¢ Resolat; ‘prayed Government to probe the causes that had led to 
iv” aikee Ria leotian the abnormal increase of 4 lakhs of rupees in the Ab- 
Report of the Bombay Pre- kari Revenue of the Presidency notwithstanding the 


— is dan unfavourable conditions prevailing during the year. 
Rg tg Samachar (6), Weare glad to note that our suggestion has been acted 


upon by Government in their Resolution on the report 
which has been just published. The reasons put forward by Abkari officers 
to explain the increase have been dismissed in the Resolution as inadequate and 
the farming system has been held in a large measure responsible for the growth 
in question. This is practically tantamount to an endorsement of the opinion 
long held by the public that the increase of intemperance in the country is due 
to the evils of the farming system. ‘The Resolution, therefore, may be wel- 
comed as foreshadowing an important departure in the existing Abkdri policy 
of Government, We shall eagerly wait to see what steps are taken by Gov- 
ernment to do away with the obnoxious farsaing system which stands con- 
demned on their own showing. | 


i 10, One Ganpat Saple of Vidhavli was prosecuted under the Forest Act 


We wee for having caused a loss of four pies to Government 
lea | aa in consequence of his bullocks straying into the closed 
ahs a ng ane ogg m the forest within the limits of the village of Kashene 
ks Sudhakar (157s), 23rd (Kolaba) and was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. § by 

ae Feb. the Second Class Magistrate, Mdngaon. Nearly 


Rs, 33 were on the two days of 14th and 15th Febru- 
ary recovered as fine awarded in cases under the Forest Act. Asthe cattle are 
generally guarded by juvenile cowherds, they may sometimes stray into Govern- 
ment forests through the inadvertence of the latter and sometimes the owners 
of such cattle are punisbed for the fault of the boys tending them. There 
appears to be quite an epidemic of such cases this year, and the poor culti- 
vators concerned therein are crushed by the fines imposed on them. In view 
of section 95 of the Indian Penai Codc, which deals with trivial damage caused 
by offences, it is surprising that the accused Ganpat in the above case should 
ie Mave been sentenced to pay any fine at all. Was the Magistrate unaware of 
i the existence of the above section or is there any order of Government direct- 
| ing Magistrates to ignore that section in trying cases under the Forest Act ? 


11. The editor of the Hind Swardjya writes as follows in the fourth article 
fade viaakiaa ogee of ‘his series on the subject of his prosecution fcr sedi- 
i) ' a wilker cl the’ ineximinasing “400 :— Englishmen afterwards began to rob the country 
ee articles in the Hind Swardjy. Of its wealth. Umichand was cowed down by empty 

ee ention, = boasts and ultimately ruined by treachery. All this 
oe Swarajya (28), 28rd ean be proved from history.. India originally belonged 
te citte to the Indians, and it cannot therefore be wrong to 
say ‘that the country was “usurped” by Englishmen. ‘lo falsify such a 
statement would ‘be to-falsify history. The next sentence in the article runs as 


follows :—‘ By ‘depriving us of.‘ our liberty, placing the noose of dependence 
round our necks, making us forget our old learning, leading us along the path 
of sin and keeping us ignorant of the use of arms, they have factfully maintained 
their kingdom. ‘They do not care for you.” There is. nothing libellous against 
Government in these remarks. It cannot be gainsaid that we have been 
deprived of liberty and that the noose of dependence has been thrown round our 
necks. * Making us forget our old learning” only means that Indians, who 
were formerly a warlike people, are now hankering after empty University 
degrees, Further it is not untrue to say that Englishmen have led 
Indians along the path of sin, because the decadence of indigenous arts and 
industries under the British segime has deprived the people of an important 
source of livelihood and in consequence driven them to resort to crime in 
order to allay their pangs of hunger. ‘The British have not established schools 
for military training in India, and hence it is a bare statement of fact to say. 
that the people have been kept ignorant of the use of arms, ‘They do not care. 
for you” refers to such measures as the Bengal Partition which was carried out 
in opposition to the unanimous wishes of the Bengalis. All this is criticism of 
the British administration and not as alleged by Mr. Nicholson an attack upon. 
the Government itself. Mr. Nicholson either unconsciously misunderstood 
me or deliberately put a wrong construction on my statements. I now proceed 
to the sentence, “O my simple-minded countrymen! ‘Their teaching has 
spread adultery in your homes.’ My meaning here is that the ancient Aryan 
women were chaste and virtuous, while the women of the present times are 
self-willed, addicted to tbe vanities of fashion and prone to commit wicked 
deeds. ‘The change is due to the difference in the education as imparted now 
and in ancient times. At present the good old system of education which made 
Aryan women virtuous has been discarded in favour of English education. 
Now English education, however good in itself, is not suitable for Indian women. 
Hence the more Indian women are kept away from English education and 
from English manners and customs, the better for them, “ You deliberately 
allow India to be plundered ’’ only means that Indians allow their money to be 


drained to foreign countries by becoming enamoured of foreign articles and. 


remaining indifferent to the development of indigenous arts and industries. 
Surely there is nothing in this statement which should give offence to Govern- 
ment, Mr, Nicholson travelled beyond the bounds of the case when he 
characterised my writing as “extremely foolish’. It is tor my readers to judge 
in the light of the remarks I have made above whether the writing was foolish 
or otherwise. 


12.. “ihe most recent newspaper sedition case in Bombay is an indica- 


tion that the Government here do not desire to’ 


Comments on the Vihdri be caught napping and that they are not so terrified 
prasscention, ai a by the noise and flutter in other provinces as to 
Mar. Eng. cols.; Gujaréti fail in a duty which they consider to be essential for 
(24),* 3rd Mar., Eng. cols. the maintenance of their own prestige and authority 

‘ and the preservation of public peace and order. 
It would be silly to attempt to justify the conduct of the accused in the 
case and to quarrel with the Government for having instituted proceed- 
ings against him. We are averse to a policy of nagging, and we do not like 
to see the Nasmyth hammer brought down to crush the small fry of the 
profession. But we should be loth to suggest at any time that Government 
should sit with folded hands, listening to the most outrageous sentiments. 
that could ever be uttered by a subject towards his rulers,.......... Such 
newspapers are a reproach not only to those who write them but also to those 
who read and support them, but this is an aspect which does not seem to have 
been borne in upon the minds of the newspaper-reading public in India as yet.” 
(The Gujardté writes :—‘ Patriotism in the eyes of some publicists consists in 
the dissemination of such wretched and vile stuff as that contained in the 
Vihdré article. It will be admitted on all hands that the punishment inflicted 
upon the editor of the Vikdré is mildness itself as compared with the sentence 
passed upon the editor and proprietor of the Punjdbee for an article written 
under circumstances of a more'extenuating character.” |] = .  - 


' 


gd. Yigg ate * Go wh ‘ta “ot 
iciyh wrives's—The hatred between different classes, which 
Ge oneatea by’ artiéles like the one in the Vihdri, is 
'/ @teengthened a Handredfold by the prosecution of the 
ptitérs ‘thereof. ‘ The Sudhdrak remarks that ‘the 
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the paper, selected for the purpose in preference to any other person out of the 
vast population of Bombay? By such acts the Government is only increasing © 
the: discontent against itself. But what can the people doP Wisdom 
is of no avail before the might of authority. The Kesari writes:—A notice 
was recently issued by the Acting Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, to 
Mr. Balkrishna Narayen Phatak, editor and publisher of the Vihiré newspaper, 
to show cause why he should not be bound over under section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code for writing a certain article in the issue of his paper dated 2th 
January. Mr. Phatak is-no longer the publisher of the Vihdri and so it is 
immaterial whether he is bound over or not. It is to be regretted, however, 
that cases of such prosecutions and notices should crop up from time to time. 
If people are harassed by the administrative measures of Government, prosecu- 
tions of journalists will not remedy the evil.. If suitable measures were adopted 
to check such barassment, there would be no necessity for any prosecution. As 
the case is still sub judice, we cannot write more on the subject for the present. 


14. Referring to the Punjdbee prosecution, the Patriot writes :—** We 
: regard all such incidents as highly educative and all 
Comments on the result of those that have any indirect or direct hand in such 
the Punjabee’s ee tae _ matters deserve to be congratulated. It is not sympa- 
a — Booey (29), yeip thy that we should extend to Messrs, Jaswantrai and 
Feb., Eng. cols. Athavale, but our congratulations that they had an 
opportunity of serving their country. As they say in 
the last issue of the Punjdbee, in serving the country they may have honestly 
erred, but it is not every error that should expose one to prosecution. When in 
the dark days of sedition in 1897-98 the Penal Code was amended and sec- 
tions 124A and 153A were modified and newly incorporated respectively, every. 
one feared that at least section 153A would be a great weapon of harassment in 
the hands of the Government and unfortunately this prophecy is being realised. 
We can well understand the putting into force of these sections in troublous times 
when the least spark is suificient to set fire to the haystacks, but to resort to them 
He in times of peace, especially when the direction of Indian affairs is in the hands 
ea | of such sympathetic administrators as Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, appears in- 
ie explicable and unwarrantable. What will be the harvest of such sowing is. 
f° best left to the calculation of the sower himselt, but an outsider can justifiably 
Pi : say that the seed of discontent and race hatred is sown by the people who resort 
to the above sections and that the result of their action would be disastrous in 
| the long run........ It is a matter of common belief, whether rightly or wrongly 
) 2 aan induced, that there is a great difference in the treatment meted out to European 
| a and Native accused. A European accused, if found guilty by his countrymen,, 
Be escapes rather mildly......... As we have said at the commencement, prosecu- 
tions like these and barbarous sentences like the ones passed in this case have a. 
Beas highly educative effect. Incidents like these go long to cement the different 
ES Sa sections of the Indian people.’’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand,. 
Reg ae writes :—“ India would not be a whit nearer the goal of her political ambition. 
‘ : | ; 
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by s ympathising with ae 
dtisonshiy; and who indulge in overt acts of sedition in order to court 


argh It must be a singularly miserable kind of publie life that requires 


r its stimulation sedition and treason on the _ part of those who pose as 
public leaders “ 


15. It appears — the sentence passed upon the editor of the Punjdbee 
Hind Swarkiya (28), 28rd that the present system of administering justice is no- 
— oe (20), 20rd thing but a mockery and a farce. Such a farce might 
be congenial to some minds, but it must inevitably 
destroy truth and in course of time convert the spark now visible into 4 huge con- 
flagration. The sequel of the prosecution is calculated to exasperate the “people 
and is a signal for the (bursting out of the) discontent lurking in their hearts. If 
Government is bent upon harassing popular leaders, why “should it not deal 
with them arbitrarily instead of making a show of resorting to a Court of 
justice P In illustration of our remarks we give below translations of the 
comments made on the subject by the Sandhg ya and the Bengalee. The 
Sandhya writes :—“ Awake, arise and foil the stratagems of the Firanghees 
than whom no more barbarous people live on the surface of the earth. You 
will fot gvin anything, unless you show your spirit. Why should you show 
servility tc them? ‘lhe persecution of the editor of the Punjdbee should open 
your eyes. Awake! Arise!’’ The Bengalee writes :—‘‘ In a short time the con- 
dition of the Punjab will resemble that of Bengal. Ihe demonstrations of 
the Lahore public in honour of the editor and proprietor of the Punjdbee were 
so unique as to excite the envy cf kings. They will serve as a stimulus to other 
journalists to fouuww ce example. This single prosecution will accomplish 
what the teachings and exhortations of the last fifty years have failed to do,” 
The Amrit Bazar Patrika, the Bande Midtaram, the Kesari and several other 
papers have also commented on the case in a similar strain, After this it is not 
necessary for us to say in plain words in what direction the Indians should turn 
their thoughts, "We cannot, however, help saying that the time for which they 
had heen so long waiting, viz., of extricating themselves from the countless 
evils consequent upon their being bound by the fetters of dependence, is now 
near at. hand. Let them, therefore, whet their enthusiasm and boldly begin. 
to work, 


16. ‘Such prosecutions, except under extreme circumstances, are a judicial 
as well as a political blunder. Instead of preventing 
ill-will between classes and communities, they actually 
give it more edge. Are sentences like those passed 
upon the conductors of the Punjdbee likely to soothe the feelings of the victims’ 
countrymen ?..... In such important cases, where one of the most cherished pri- 
vileges of British citizenship—the liberty of the Press—is in jeopardy, it behoves 
all to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon the highest authorities 
to whom the final appeal lies. The Deputy Commissioner of the Punjab has 
blundered egregiously —judicially as weil as politically. And we trust that in 
order to uphold the sanctity of British law and in the best interests of the British 
Empire, the cruel wrong done to the Lahore journal will be undone. If not, in 
one sense the people will have cause to rejoice and say: ‘Oh! let them come, 
these monstrous sentences. We will have so many more heroes’! Sucha 
mental attitude among the masses is to be deplored. We have no predilection 
for newspaper heroism. But this will be the inevitable consequence, unless 
Government view these things from a different ‘and more statesmanlike stand- 
point, But if they are not so inclined, we will have to thank them for training 
us up in true martyrdom—for without martyrdom salvation can never be.”’ 


Gujardtt Punch (26), 24th 
Feb., Eng. cols, 


17. The way in which Messrs. Jaswavtrai and Athavle, the accused in the 
Punjdbee case, were treated during the short time 
of their incarceration was most inhuman, Govern- 

ment are mistaken if they believe that such high- 
handedness will inspire awe into the minds of the people. It will, on the 


Vihdri (161), 25th Feb, 


contrary, excite their indignation and completely shatter their faith in British 


con 2030—-5 


icists who forget the fundamental duties of good 


pam 


thusiastio. public demonstration in honour of the 
Does it not prove that thongh Government believe 
e hold'a different view? It may safely be 


ca ee ae (18. “The news of the result of the Punjdbee prosecution comes to all true 
aa area iN . 19) a Indians as a blow. The severity of the sentences 
pie. comener. CPN); passed upon the proprietor and the editor of the 
ae : per has alarmed the public to no small extent. 
Will the decision of the Magistrate and the needlessly harsh treatment accorded 
to the accused as soon as the sentences were pronounced produce the result 
which the misguided executive have in view? On the contrary, the difference 
between the treatment of the Indian and the European accused must widen 
the guif between the rulers and the ruled more than the dreaded out-pourings 
of the Indian press ever can. Only the other day the Civil and Military 
Gazette was guilty of the same indiscretion as the Punjdbee but was let off, 
though the attention of the authorities was drawn to its writings.......... But 
we should not forget that the prosecution o: rather the persecution of [gdian 
ee journalists will go a great way in rousing our nobler feelings.......... We 
eae are really sorry for our two Lahore friends, but our consolation lies in the 
ie : fact that the sufferings of these two youthful workers in the cause of the 
re mother-land will bring many to the forefront. for the realisation of our 
a highest ideals.’ | | 


19. “It is the unexpected that happens and Mr, Karsandas Chhabildas’ death 

has indeed come upon the public with the suddenness 

‘The late Mr. Karsandas of a shock........... Mr. Karsandas’ shrewd common- 

ha eye me sense and intimate knowledge of the habits, customs 
Wee rujarait (24), 24th Feb, sak . sere 

|) Eng. ools.; /ndy Prakis, 0d languages of the different native communities, 

ee. (42), 28rd Feb, giving as they did the fullest scope for the exercise of 

Wee hia gift of wit and humour, had made him a successful 

and popular Magistrate. He had become a terror to the criminal classes, because 

he understood their ways so well. ‘lowards the Bar he was courteous and 

sympatlietic; towards the Police he maintained an appreciative and at the same 

time a firm and impartial attitude. Asa rule he tempered justice with mercy. 

--....+« He was in true sympathy withall the progressive movements of the 

aie day and his premature death is indeed a heavy loss to the Bench and the Bar and 

the public generally.” [Some otlier papers of the week contain eulogistic 

tributes to the memory of the late Mr. Karsandas Chhabildas. ] 


20. “We do not know what success may attend the efforts of the Grain 
| Merchants Association to secure the abolition of 
A plea for the abolition of the inspection of passengers travelling: by coasting 


a inspection = at steamers through the medium of the Corporation. 
Oriental Review (12), 27th ‘Lhe question has been pressed upon the attention 
Feb. of Government before this in a variety of ways—news- 


paper protests (including the Anglo-Iudian dailies), 
petitions signed by passengers directly affected, and questions by members 
y, of the Legislative Council—but each time Government have thought it proper 
fe to shroud the question in a thicker and thicker veil, and the only replies 
ra vouchsafed ‘are answers which carry no meaning in particular. Why 
ig Government should in this fashion try to imitate Providence in the inscru- 
ie. ‘tability of His ways passes one’s comprehension. The traific subjected 
: to supervision is coasting and Indian, and has no connection whatever 
with Europe or America, where our theory of plague contamination may 
not be popularly appreciated. No Imperial question is thus involved. Why 
ee then should a costly establishment be maintained without producing any other 
| result than barassment of passengers, as the Association very correctly puts it ? 
: Government have aifixed the seal of their authority to the rat-flea-man 


Nea theory of plague. Etiologies of diseases, however, are of no use if the results 
ae ' afe nct utilised at every step. We do not know what locus standi the 
| Si ae Corporation have in this matter unless a portion of the establishment charges 
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is debited to eho, If they have'to, share the cost, they can ag the question 
with Government; but if this is not so, they will probab y not meet with 
greater courtesy than individual petitioners or representatives of the people. 
We should certainly be very happy if the en of the Corporation 
secures the abolition of the inspection.” _ 


21, ‘There are two steam Navigation Companies in Bombay, whose steamers 


Sectitign ot sutianen convey passengers from Bombay to the various 
travelling by coasting steam. C0@8ting places in the Konkan. The steamers belong- 
ers, prior to their embarka- ing to Messrs, Killick Nixon & Co. leave the bandar 
tion at Bombay. at 12 noon, while those of the other Company start 
‘ — Shodhak (154), 24th an hour earlier. But there is such an enormous rush 

. of passengers anxious to avail themselves of the 
departing steamers that many of them are required to be present at the bandar 
as early as 8 A.M. to secure tickets. From this early hour to 1z noon they are 
required to stand ina crowded place and under the scorching rays ofthesun. As 
they are required to undergo medical inspection before embarkation, they are 
cooped up-in a small enclosure whence they are not at liberty to stir. The 
medical inspecting staff as well as the place where the inspection takes place 
being limited, the passengers are put to serious hardship while waiting for their 
turn of inspection. We have received many letters of complaint on the subject 
and hope that either Government or the Companies concerned will turn their 
attention to the matter and take steps to remedy the grievance complained of. 
It will not be right to leave things in status quo on the score of expense. 


22. . “ Recently the Inspector appointed under the Indian Factories Act 
brought a charge against a mill-agent for breach of 
Hardships of mill-opera- One of the provisions of the Act. The Act provides 
“— ais (5), 2nd for the comfort of the operatives by a ciause under 
oor which all factories are to be closed for a day at stated 
intervals. In this town the mill-hands know no holiday 
except Sunday, it seems absurd to talk of stopping work on holidays so long as 
the poor operatives are made to work on the Sunday either preceding or follow- 
ing the holiday. ‘The manner in which they are worked is a sad commentary on 
the commercial conscience of the 20th century. The Act has limited the 
amount of work that can be exacted from women by making it an offence to 
employ them for more than eleven hours. But it does nof make any such 
provision for male operatives. The consequence is that the latter have to 
commence work while most people are yet in their beds, and stop it just when they 
are returning from their evening walk. ‘There is no clause prohibiting the 
employment of pregnant women. Overcrowding is made an offence, but hitherto 
nv proceedings have been instituted under this section, though in many mills 
the operatives are made to work in foul atmosphere and ill-ventilated rooms. 
The extent to which mill labourers are overworked may be seen from their stunted 
growth, sallow complexion and emaciated appearance, As the world goes, it is 
futile to expect the average mill-owner to act humanely towards his employés. 
Keen competition is apt to blind him to the miseries of the operatives. Be- 
sides, he seldom knows and hardly ever cares to know the condition of his 
labourers, who are abandoned to the tender mercies of the petty supervisors: 
Swadeshism and boycott seem to have made their lot harder than before. After 
all the possession and production of a vigorous race of men and women is the 
greatest blessing a country can boast of. _ Let us keep the industrial demon 
well in hand whilst yet there is time.” 


23. “We publish in our Sindhi columns a communication on the subject 

of rasat, addressed to us by a gentleman who is as 

Alleged continuance of the reliable as he is well-informed, and commend it to the 
"prt (32), 180 Veh. Carnest attention of the authorities. It will be seen 
Pa gl ea ” how the objectionable system with all iis concomitant 
evils is flourishing, and the poor mofussilites instead of 


hailing with joy the advent of their hukime in their midst regard it with a sort 


of dread, If there is one prayer which they send up to heaven more fervently: 


than another, it is that the touring season may never come. This ia not to be 


wondered at. Not only is the good which should, in the natural course of 
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- . @fforta......::..~ Tt is time that the authorities were up and doing, and sincerely 
. taied todo away withthe evil which has so long disgraced the administration of 
24, “We trast the attention of the District Magistrate, Thar and 
TE ‘Pérkar, has by this time been drawn to the 
be — 5 Maksdunaden conduct of Mr. Shah Nawaz, Police Sub-Inspector, | 
Police Officer in Thar and Who on the last Shivratri festival entered a Hindu 
a feoreagy Sey . os temple near Umarkot with shoes on “° sagt 
pardons rontce » the religious feelings of the worshippers by the use 
19) nog 9 ema Journal of insulting language with regard to the ‘Lingum,’ 
SEER aha which was the object of their devotions. The spot. 
where the temple stands is 4 or 5 miles from Umarkot, and people go on a pil- 
gTimage annually to the temple from a distance of many miles around to 
celebrate the Shivratri festival. It was while this festival was being celebrated 
that the Sub-Inspector took it into bis head to outrage the religious feelings 
of the devotees. A Police officer should be the last person to commit such. 
an outrage, for it is his special function to prevent offences. Mr. Shah 
Nawaz was.at the temple for the special purpose of keeping order and protect- 
ing people from molestation of any kind, and it is a strange irony of fate that he 
should have been the perpetrator cf an act which is worse than molestation. 
He has placed himself within reach of law, but it is better that the authorities 
should take departmental notice of his conduct than that the aggrieved should 
prosecute him.” [The Sind Journal writes in a similar strain. | 
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25. “* We invite the earnest attention of tne powers that be to a long 
communication, printed in our Sindhi columns, and 
pray them to read, mark and digest its contents, 
ager roe pe Mero hve of ‘We assure them they will find therein ample food for 
Prabhat (52), 19th Feb, thought—albeit anxious and disquieting. It is nearly 
Eng. cols, eight months since a girl was kidnapped from Anand- 
| pur, and her guardians filed a complaint in the. 
matter against certain sayads of Navabshéh in the Court of the Resident 
Magistrate of Nowshahro. But the girl is still with those who forcibly tore her 
from her parents, and the case is dragging its weary length. What a melan- 
choly commentary do these broad and indisputable facts furnish on the police- 
and judicial administration of our province? If the Police had been 
worth its salt, could the culprits have made so bold as to kidnap the 
girl in the manner they did? Again, had there not been something 
radically wrong with our judicial machinery, could the case have hung 
fire for such an unconscionably long time? Poor complainants! Very hard | 
is their lot! ‘Their girl has been forcibly taken away from them and they 
have now and then to present themselves in Court, giving up their work on 
which they rely for their daily bread. What nuisance again for the witnesses, 
who have, like the complainants, to neglect their cultivation and frequently 
answer Court summonses? As the correspondent very pertinently asks, ‘ Who. 
being oppressed will resort to the law to get redress, and who will come forward 
to bear testimony for his aggrieved neighbours?’ We think those at the head 
of affairs.in our province should be able to give a better account of their 
stewardship.” | aie 
26. “ For some time past reporis of thefts, robberies and dacoities have come- 
ae ce -- -aypon the public so thick and fast as to make us curi- 
‘Dapoities .in: Larkhina -oys to know whether beyond noting these events, 
esha x4 ' Government have done or: are doing anything to 
check this unusually wild’ growth of crime or are- 
only impotently looking on the game, ‘Ihe latest. 


Complaint about the undue 
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report. of a dacoity in Sind comes again from the Larkh4na. District. On the 


‘14th instant about 25 armed..men are said to have entered the house of a _ 


Hindu. bhatia and swept: his house clean of all his property valued at between 
15 to 20 thousand rupegs.......... In a moment the bania living under the 
egies of the benign Government was left penniless,” tees Aa : 


27. * Will the Hyderabad authorities redid the letter published to-day 


in our. Sindhi columns, in which a reliable eye- 


' Gambling in Hyderabad witness describes how he 8aw a number of three-card 
(Sind) and the local Police. 


Prabhat (52), 15th Feb.,. 
King. cols. 


fare leading to the Government High School ? 
Must not these scoundrels have lost all fear of law 
and authority to thus publicly inveigle and plunder unwary passers-by ? Surely 


in a town like Hyderabad police arrangements should be at least adequate to 


prevent what is only a mild form of robbery, and that too on well-frequented 


roads. Again, how is it that the correspondent was not able to light upon a 


policeman on or about the spot, though he looked out for one in order to inform 
him of what was going on? ‘This also needs to be looked into.......... As 
is well-known, it is commonly believed that the three-card rogues bribe the 
police into letting them alone. ‘ The fact of the policeman having made himself 
scarce, when the three-card rogues were going on with their work, lends some 
colour to the popular belief.” : . 


| Legislation. 


28. The principal provisions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

| having now been extended to the whole of this 

Deccan Agriculturists’ presidency, it is proposed to enhance the utility of 
ge Act | eanatig go that measure to the agriculturists by introducing two 
onesie ator (9), “ne equitable provisions in it,so.as to soften the rigour 
of the ordinary law, which sometimes presses heavily 

upon debtors. ‘To a lawyer it seems folly, and not only a source of vexation, 
to admit extraneous evidence to prove that the real nature of a transaction 


is not what it appears to be according to the terms of a document, and there- 


fore the law prohibits the admission of such evidence, But Judges have often. 


struggled against the cast-iron rigidity of that restriction, because they know 
that the terms of a document do not always represent the truth or the real 
intention of the parties, and undue advantage is taken of the ignorance of 
debtors. It will take a long time, perhaps, before the law is changed for 
the whole of India. The Bombay Government has decided to change 


it for the agriculturists of this presidency............. The assumption 


underlying the proposed law is that an agriculturist is, as a rule, an 
innocent person and the money-lender otherwise. Therefore, the liberty to 
disown the written word of a document is to be granted to the party who 
is an agriculturist, and not the other party to the identical transaction. 
It may be that such partiality will in some cases encourage a lax view of the 
duty of truthfulness on the part of the agriculturist. Moreover, the lawyer 
will cleverly argue that the agriculturist will be utterly demoralised by the new 
liberty given to him, and that just as the restriction of his power of alienating 
his land has reduced his pecuniary credit, the license that it is now proposed to 
give him will reduce the weight of-his word, even written word, which will be, 
so far as the nature of a transaction is concerned, so much waste paper.......... 


It seems to be the opinion of many that the existing law has proved disastrous © 


_in its operation. A change may be tried and the results watched, so that we 
may find out by experiment which is the lesser ot the two evils. And priori 
discussion would be interminable. The Government does not seem to regret if 
the credit of the agriculturist is. reduced: that is precisely the result which 
seems to be aimed at, so that the cultivator may be more and more independent 
of the money-lender, if he thereby becomes more depeudent on the Government. 
The other provision, which it is desired to introduce, is to the effect that when 
any immovable property belonging to an agriculturist bas been sold by public 
auction under section 325 of the Civil Procedure Code, the sale may .be- set 
aside ‘by the Collector, if he considers the price bid by the purchaser to be 
inadequate, and he may re-sell the property by public auction or private 
contract.’’ pe pon : as As : | eet) SNE RBH oa 


rogues plying their nefarious trade on the thorough- - 
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10n amongst. those porta Q inion, ig. paso taking 
he A Hog chy ragtically a failure and that’ it hae 
ght. any, appreciable relief. to, the. cultivator. But. Government. would 
and,; Tabrage:. thein. steps in, the light of experiences.............. It is 
, ther fore , that. the. Bombay, Government has brought forth a 
Agriculturists! Relief, Act in two important 
| _ part. of the. amending. . provisions, seeks. to. empower. 
rte, o behind the express terms.of. a.contract, and. aseertain as best as 
pty the;inner natura of the agreemant, between:the savkar and the. agri- 
cnilturist—and this term,has.a. .very:wide meaning under the Act—and give 
relief apcordingly.: The provisions of the Indian Evidence Act are thus to. be 
Sage abrogated.. On the face.of it, this seems to.be a. benevolent lezisla-- 
, There,can eg no.doupbt that. many. a savkar cheats the poor rayat and 

big the debts due by him appear in: law muoh heavier than they actually are. 
But the: true remedy for this is not to invest Courts with. such.powers as may not 
‘ be discreetly exercised and may ruin even the honest savkar along with his 
dishonest brethren. But that is not the only objection to attempts of this kind 
to override the ordinary principles of. the Law of Evidence. Legislation placing 
the savkar at a distinct disadvantage stiffens his back, converts him by the 
inevitablelaws of human nature into.averitable Shylock and tends to discounten- 
nce all tliat tenderness and. spirit. of congession which soften by private arrange- 
ment,the severity of a.contract. when it becomes; difficult ta enforce it. to the 
fullest extent. Again, the more severe a law is, the greater are the devices 
| which the human brain will invent.to. defeat its aims. As it is, the rayat 
> unfortunately has small credit. The little credit, which had survived famines 
and. assessments, has been, materially curtailed by the Land. Revenue Code 
Amendment Act which makes lands liable to wholesale confiscation without 
compensation for the non-payment of a single instalment of the land revenue. 
seeeeaess The new legislation will still further diminish the credit of. the 
rayat—a credit which has almost reached the vanishing point. The objections 
that we have urged above are also. applicable tc the other amending: provisions 
of the new Bill, “which seek to empower Courts to annul sales of lands through 
the Collector under a Court’s decree on the ground of inadequacy of price. We 
wonder whence the poor rayat. with his credit at a very low ebb is to borrow 
the,money he so often wants. very, badly even for carrying on agricultural 
operations. Government has but most. imperfectly taken the place of the 
savkar, ‘The Credit Societies are few ; their resources are small and the aid 
' they can give covers a very circumscribed.area, ‘'o stiffen the back of the 
savkar under these circumstances is to deprive the child both of its mother’s 

mijk and .of extraneous nourishment.” 


zB} 


Education. 


30. ‘Referring to Mr. Selby’s exhortation, in the course of his Convocation 
address, to teachers to befriend their pupils the Guja- 

Mr, Selby’s. address at the = pqtz Punch writes::—“ Is. it possible that the ‘ bosses’ 
Destbay Uiloomity: of the of our colleges, who come of a conquering race, will 
Guia wti Panch (26), 24th Stoop to conquer the youths of a conquered country | ? 
Feb., Eng. cols. - The fact of the matter is that Mr. Selby addressed 
his audience imagining bimself to: bein the serene 

intellectual atmosphere ‘of Oxford. lhe education of. British youths lies in the 
hands of the British people themseives, Kducation in Britain is not tyrannised 
over by Government. The British have their own ideals and take the necessary 
steps to,realise.those ideals. They can get-and do select the besé men of the day 
By as teachers of British youths, No‘ backstairs’ influence. comes. into. play in the 
ae selection of ;the ‘ movuiders.’ of the character of. their youths. The. reverse is the 
Be case.in this.cunntry. ‘The department. of Education i is the * Oliver, Twist,’ of the 
ee British administration in, India, he‘ boss’ of, the department. is always a 
ee ee _ Byropean, and: we. are.sure We would not be, dubbed Jibellous:when we say that 
-. » .%. the proverbial ‘ cousin removed to the fortieth degree’ is more often than not ex 
eg evidence. This pitch-forking into the educational service of, the. mute, the 
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Showld not our English professors come to India with the sacred détermina- 
tion to do their best? If they are ‘third class’ men, it is not their fault. 
But, surely, it is never too. late to mend even for English professors? But 
alas | they come as birds of passage. They, think they are professors. and 

deem that they need not’ continue to be students. That is where the shoe 
pinches. And'this is the gravamen of: Mr. Selby’s charge against the teachers 

and professors in our schools and colleges........... India’ is destined’ to: lave 
the educational refuse of England as long as she cannot afford to pay for. the: 
“genuine stuff.”’ She cannot pay unless her rulers. choose to do so, His Excel-: 
lency Lord Lamington in his concluding remarks said that the best thing he ever 
did since he was asgociated with the University. was to ask Mr. Selby to deliver: 
the inaugural address. He also hoped that the learned Vice-Chancellor’s 

words would'go home to the hearts of al? that. heard them. We-hope Mr. Selby’s 
remarks liave gone home to His Excellency’s heart. also. As we have pointed’ 
out above, let our Eiucational Department cease to be the Oliver Twist of the. 
administration, let Government put their hands into their purse a little deeper, 
than they have hitherto done, and we are sure if. not the mélleneum,. at least a 

better state of things will prevail’as far as the mens sana of the youth of. India. 
is-concerned.......... The whole of Mr. Selby’s address is full of philosophic as 
well as practical ideas........... We offer our grateful thanks to the learned 
Vice-Chancellor tor his illuminating address.”’ : 


31. “Those who have been watching with interest the uninterrupted’ 
sais: slelees Me: age of the Sind te at i - 0 
Pe ie pena } : * last few years mus ve been startled. at the 
aa amg hago haha unfavourable remarks made by Mr. Wright, Eduea- 
in his report to the Director tional Inspector, and noticed by the Honourable Mr. 
of Public —— : Giles, Director of Public Instruction, in his report for 
ae iga (51), ‘oth Feb, the year 1905-06; The following is -the statement. 
“ig made by Mr. Giles :—‘ In Sind, the condition of the 
Madressah at Karachi was the subject of special enquiry. The authorities have 
asked for further aid from Provincial Funds and the question is still under con- 
sideration. In the meantime Mr. Wright reports that the efficiency of the school 
has distinctly deteriorated and that the work done is not equal to that of former. 
years while the teaching staff is insufficiently qualified.’ Viewed in the light of 
facts and figures, Mr. Wright’s opinion about the Madressah is not only wrong. 
but something worse than that, It betrays his attitude towards the central] 
educational institution of the Muhammadans of Sind and shows how capable 
he is of misconstruing unmistakable facts. ‘The Madressah has decidedly 


entered upon an era of. continued progress since the commencement of- 


Mr. Vines’ Priacipalship and, curiously enough from that very time, it appears 
Mr. Wright’s sympathies for the Madressah bave gone on gradually, alienating. 
A reference to the Madressah statistical returns of the past years shows that 
when Mr. Hide, the late Principal, assumed charge of the Madressak, the 


number of boarders amounted to 59, and when Mr. Vines succeeded him. 


the number rose to 86. Now the number of boarders has gone up to 145 and 
there is scarcely any ‘room left in the boarding-house where new-comers 
can be lodged. ‘This increase of boarders in recent years shows the popularity 
which the Madressah has been gaining day by day. ‘There is also an improve- 
ment in the examination results.......... ‘Che results were never so good as they 
were in the last two years, Yet itis with reference to this period that Mr. Wright 
speaks in disparaging terms. Mr. Wright's charge that ‘the work done is: not 
equal to that of former years’ is altogether false. And when this principal charge 
fails to the ground the minor charges about the deterioration of the efficiency 


of the school and about the insufficient qualifications of the teaching staff” 


can no longer stand, for it appears on the very face of it that.an improve- 
ment in the work done could never have been effected with an inefficient 


establishment or an unqualified staff. What is specially. worthy. of. note in. 


this connection is that no. noticeable changes were made in the staff duri 


the: period referred to by Mr. Wright.in his remarks under reference, and: it’ is 
inexplicable how.a deterioration :could occur in the very people whose work 
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“ee, ona the Site ot an “open letter” to His Exéellency Lord ree 
“ton 8 ‘correspondent, of ‘the Indu Prakash writes :— 

pel to La Laing. “A sorry and shameful business’ is the verdict. 
old an open. ingniry on the result of the Justices’ election all over 
arities the town, of course excepting official and non- 
ND ea we aver igi mga In their excitement, my Lord, 
I “4, people are carried away even so far as to aecuse your 
oie ids ius Lordship, if not of actual complicity, of asieetatle 
meekness: Dame Rumour is also busy with the 

ame of a Member of your Council who is believed to harbour illiberal venom 
under a liberal mask. A series of events, no doubt, lends plausibility to these 
réports. It is notorious now that since the early part of last year, or at 
any rate since the rains, Mr. Harrison hatched a secret conspiracy to 
ofganize a Caucus and to obtain blind promises ‘to vote for his ticket’ 
from. Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials, It is alleged that he 
went from Department to Department of Government, coaxing and 
whining and playing in a hundred forms on the prejudices of Anglo- 
Indians. It seems he then applied himself to capture all the halt, ‘the 
lame and the blind amongst the Indians themselves, who are animat- 
ed by selfish hopes and aspirations. The Municipal Commissioner was 
from the first, or very early taken in Mr. Harrison’s confidence and is said to 
have rendered himself peculiarly useful in weaving the net round doubtful 
Indians. A grosser violation of the Orders and Resolutions of Govern- 
ment with regard to the participation of officials in Municipal elec- 
tions could not be easily conceived..............The ‘popular’ Police 
Commissioner was then started on a personal canvass according to 
approved Western methods with ‘instructions to ‘roar’ like Bottom, ‘as 
gently as any sucking dove.’ The Times of India thought it fair 
to ply the Muliammadans specially with pathetic appeals for the Taboots 
were near. The worst incident of the conspiracy. was the way in which 
Hajee Suleman Abdul Wahed was pressed to take the Honourable 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtula’s place. It is alleged on good authority that Messrs, 
Harrison and Fraser went on their knees before him and besought him to come 
to their succour in spite of his pointing out to them that he would be dis- 
qualified as he was interested in Municipal contracts....... Then, my Lord, the 
sun rose on the day of the election. All Government Departments were let loose. 
The Secretariat mustered in force with Acting Chief Secretary Mr. Barrow— 
we believe a son of the late Municipal Secretary, wlio owed to Sir P, M. Mehta 
numerous acts of kindness and consideration in common with many other 
Anglo-Indian Municipal officers—at their head......... The Municipal Com-. 
missioner had notified in the Government Gazette that voting papers would 
be issued only at the meeting. He, however, allowed himself to be mixed up in 
an understanding with the Caucus that private voting papers—facsimiles of the 
official ones—would be received. The public angrily calls upon the Commis- 
sioner to explain why he did not, under the circumstances, notify his changed 
opinion to the other J vistices.;.....«:. The Times of India is anxious to throw a 
veil over this travesty of a free and independent election. But the’ dodge is too 
transparent. My Lord, the reputation of your Lordship’s Government and 
of its officialdom as well as the interests of peace and harmony in the city are. 
at stake, Nothing will satisfy the public but an open and impartial enquiry, 
and this they demand at your Lordship’ s hands.” : 


» Rien & Every well-wisher of the cause of local self-government will feel 
Jus. Simeerely sorry to see that the efforts of the Harrison. 
Bi nye beth a the Bombay Caucus have succeeded and that Sir P. M. Mehta. 


ren unioipaity: and a number of other distinguished candidates for 
3 te Feb.; the suffrages cf the Justices along with him were. 
ena | ( 2 th Fob, rejected at the last Thursday’s clections.......... Mr 
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Harrison, Mr. Gell and their bondemen have no doubt succeeded in their cam- 
paign. But the credit which they will thus gain for organization can hardly 


save them from the ignominy which will attach to them in the. present affair 


both for their sinister ends and the still more sinister methods by which they 
achieved their victory. And even this credit for organization will have to be 
greatly discounted when one remembers that Mr. Harrison is the Accountant 
General and Mr. Gell the Police Commissioner of Bombay. Two such mighty 
officers—we siy officers because as men they are perhaps as insignificant as any 
Tom or Jack imported by the last English Mail—can hardly be in want of 
henchmen, and all that the Caucus leaders had perhaps to do was only to drill 
and parade their too willing recruits properly.” (The Kesari writes in a 


somewhat similar strain. | 


34, “ ‘The Caucus has won all along the line, but its victory is proved to 
be worse than its defeat. The: Indian feeling is 
excited to the breaking point, and the greatest indig- 
nation is felt against the Government officers who 
engineered the movement in an unworthy way as described by us during 
the past few weeks. It is not that the Hindus are excited while the Parsis 
are passive, or that the Parsis have resented the result while the Muhammadans 
have treated it with indifference, but all the three communities unitedly deplore 


Oriental Bevtew (12), 27th 


the success of the Caucus. for many years past the thoughtful . portions of 


these great communities worked togetier hand in hand with their Anglo- 
Indian confreres, and Bombay was peaceful and happy. That calm has been 
ruffled, the smcothness of feeling has been disturbed, and to-day we find the 
city disturbed, agitated and annoyed ; and, who has been the cause of all this ? 
Surely not the people of Bombay but a few Government officials, backed up 
by their sycophants and flatterers. They have sown the wind. They will reap 
the whirlwind. for the present we will leave them alone.”’ | 


35. One Mr. K. D. Wacha writes to the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar :—* The 
echoes of the Justices’ election have not yet died 
out when people are making anxious inquiries whether 
Government had a hand init or uot. And the 
deep silence which the Government has preserved has set people very much 
thinking........ Sir, if appears to me that three prominent officers could not 
in defiance of a Resolution of their own Government take such an active part 
in the election unless they had the support of the Government. Verily people 
who think that this ‘Caucus’ came into existence in one day like Jonal’s 
gourd at the magic wand of Mr, Harrison must be veritable simpletons. 
The seed was sown as far back as six years ago, as the following facts will 
show. Mr. Harrison has been only the gardener who for the last year has 
skilfully watered and nurtured the plant to make it grow into a big tree. 
wees... On March 27th, 1901, the TZimes of India in a leader headed ‘ ‘lhe 
Justices of the Peace and the Corporation’ began the very first sentence as 
follows :—‘ It may be assumed not to have been an accident that in making 
their annual nomination of Justices of the Peace for Bombay last week Govern- 
ment selected a large majority of the new Justices from the European com- 


Akhbur-e-Souddgar (62), 
26th Feb., Eng. cols. 


munity.’ ilere then is the cat let out of the bag........... The writer says. 


emphatically that the appointment of so many Kuropean Justices was not 
accidental, which is the same thing as saying that there was an object in it. 
Thus the Government stand convicted out of the mouth of its own apolozist....... 
Our contemporary further said: ‘Thirty-eight out of the sixty-one selected 
belong to that community—a proportion which manifestly ignores all con- 
siderations of numerical relation. If the same proportion were to be observed 


in drawing up the list for a few years to come, the European element 


would be about equal to the native.’.......... Can anybody after reading this 
come to any other conclusion than that the Government wanted to dump 
the Justices ofthe Peace with Europeans so that with the power they had of 
returning sixteen members to the Corporation they would have a substantial 
majority at their beck and call to put down what was called the ‘ one-man’ 
rule? You will thus see, Sir, that the plot of ousting Sir P: M, Metha has not 


been: of to-day or yesterday, but has been hatched for the last six years. I will 


just quote the last two sentences from that leader which shows that an unseen 
CON 20307 ee eee ESRI AST: | 
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Justices’ of the Peace; whe:have prove).themeelves unworthy of the franchise 


estowedon them,.shall continue:to have the power.of sending representatives out 
of al] proportion to its number or worth. Is it not time that the people of Bombay 
couiMlael « and in a.public meeting protested, first, against the unconstitutional 
mmettiods of the three Government servants who engineered the Caucus, then 
passed ‘a resolation condemning the conduct ofthe Indians who joined the move- 
ment and thirdly pray for the revision of the Municipal Act so that the Corpora- 
tion may not be eitlier an organized department of Government, nor the hunting 
ground of jokookums, but a true and living representative assembly of’ the 
citizens.’ | 


36. “ So the Caucus has won, and won almost all along the line and we have 
| no desire whatsoever to minimise either the signifi- 
Lessons to be learat from cance or the completeness of the victory.......... The 


the victory of the Caucus in Cxyeus has‘succeeded in its: main objech—the exclusion 
the J. Ps.’ elections to the 


Bombay Manicipality. of Sir: Phernzeshah.. For the moment. the popular 
Tada heedises Ca: ), 28rd party.in. Bombay stands discomfited and: those who 
Feb., Eng. cols, prided themselves: upon the public spirit of Bombay 


must own to a sense of deep humiliation and: chagrin. 
Of course, though one battle is over; the war has not yet ended........ The Caucus 
will also see that in spite of its success, as far as it has gone, they will have the 
hardest crossing of swords with the stalwarts of the popular cause, who will be in 
the Corporation for the-next three years, with moral if not numerical strength 
enough to show to the Dicks, Toms, Harries and Harrisons that have come in 
through the suffrages-of the Caucus that it is easy to bring a herd of sheep 


to deliver mechanically voting papers signed per order, but it is quite a 


different’ thing to argue and influence the divisions in the Corporation. 
In the meantime what wisdom have we learnt from Messrs. Harrison & Co. ? 
We’ have learnt that it is perfectly permissible to use any expedient, any 
device, any kind of back-door influence in an election campaigu. We also 
know that European officials can abuse their position, can defy moral 
obligations, can disobey official orders and even ordinary canons of justice 
and fair-play. We also know now that Government may issue the clearest 
disciplinary resolutions, but that they are powerless or unwilling. to give effect 
to them as against Europeans, Probably of higher worth is the knowledge 
that non-official Europeans can be led by the nose like a herd of sheep 
and that all the tall-talk about’ Western fairness and straicht-forwardness, 
which in season and out of season is dinned into our ears, is the purest myth. 
All this is valuable knowledge, highly useful in the war that we have now to 
wage with the: official bureaucracy and non-official Anglo-Indianism in the 
cause of freelocal self-government....... Let us also digest the fact that amongst 
us there are traitors and renegades and soulless effeminates, false to their com- 
munity and false to’their city, whose active help was the means of the victory 
the Caucus-won....... Until we weed out these weeds; until we shun association. 
with those:who join the common enemy, we can never succeed and India can 
never rise.” 


3%. ‘The deféat sustained by Sir P. M. Mehta and some of his colleagues 

Paar at the: Justices’ election: remains inexplicable to many. 
wna” Spectator, (8), 2nd “Some of his opponents explain that:he bad become 
nbs - too high-handed and arbitrary, and: needed. to: be 
semipeyeenterte : taught:a.lesson;. Surely, this latter could have been 
done in. the: Corporation Hall itself: that would:have been more manly and 
more Englishmanly, The spirit animating the anti-popular movement appears 
so far to have been un-English, more so the: methods: employed, As: te: the 


\ 
‘ 


- charge df highshandednessagainst‘the populty: leader; we have more thati once 

observed ‘that: but for ‘his: firmwess; now'on ‘this ‘side; then on .the other, the 
municipal ' administration. of’ Bombay* would not ‘have béen’even' the qualified 
success it has:proved in:Bombay. Have‘not‘his‘own’coutitrynien now and ‘then 
complained that he:was rather fond of sidinge with the Executive—oblivious of 
the fact that in practical politics one has sometimes to:choose the lesser of the twe 
evils? Public life-is‘a matter ‘of compromise, and no‘race knows this so well as 
the English. If'ever Sir 'Pherozeshah bas erred in‘ this respect, his ‘object must 
have been to make the best use‘of the powers given'to the body corporatée’in 
order to obtain a widening: of the scope of those powers. The’ native’ critic 
is usually too short-sighted to see this» Not so the European; The 


latter’s explanation, therefore, that the so-called high-handedness of the 
leader of the Liberal party needed: curbing, strikes: us as altogether inade- 
quate, and we are driven to the conclusion that there is something 
behind it. Whatever that something be, it will not be long before the 
European compact realizes that they: have had the proverbial much ado about 
nothing. ‘heir triumph is temporary, if not imaginary, whilst, on the other 
hand, the lesson which the native public have'to learn from the incident is 
capable of conferring lasting benefit on them—that is the lesson of discipline 
and organization. We know that the value of theseis much discounted by the 
fact of the promoters of the-anti-popular movement: being officials. But on the 
other side there was the advantage of numbers. Why did so many native 
Justices vote against the trusted representatives of their own community ?” If 
it can be shewn. that it: was: official pressure, pure and simple, that brought 
about this most untoward:result, Government have: only one course open to 
them... But even then the succumbing to such pressure shows:how very far‘ we 
still are from what we declare ourselves to be. The ignorance or- indifference 
of the rate-paying community; and the lack: of loyalty or: backbone in the elect 
ones of the city are, after all, the outstanding features of: the recent election:’? - 


38. The Gujardté publishes in black borders the text of the inscription 

on an imaginary memorial column running as 

Imaginary Memorial under :--Memorial Column of the Murder of Swardjya. 

Column of the murder of ‘fhis memorial column has been erected in the 
Swara@jya in Bombay. : . . ee 

Gujardti (24), 24th Feb. | inglorious memory of the murder of swardjya by 

those native J. P.’s who have proved traitors to 

their own country by joining in the Curzonian conspiracy of the Harrison 

Caucus and turning against Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and his partisans. We will 

prove traitors to our country and our mother, desert her who gave birth to us 

and be the slaves of self-interest. We do not care if the country be ruined: let 

our interests be not set aside. The above is’ the exhortation of Martin Henry 

to those who are traitors to their country, | 


39, “No less than sixteen persons were killed on 13th January’: last: by 
the collapse of a house in Bombay. ‘This frightful 
Verdict of the Corouer’s accident has been the subject of a protracted inquiry 
Jury regarding the Bhenci by the Coroner and a Jury, ‘The Jurore have 
- Gujarati (24), 24th Feb, delivered their verdict which goes to show that the 
Eng. cols. circumstances connected with this catastrophe 
demand careful consideration at. the hands of: the 
Municipal executive. What makes the accident a most deplorable one is 
that it occurred during the construction of the house in question. . ‘Phe cause 
ot the collapse is stated to be the inferior quality of all. the materials used and. 
bad workmanship, For this the. Mistri who bas paid the penalty. with: his 
life, Jalbhoy Bhikaji Dalal and especially the Municipality are held to: be 
responsible. Messrs. Sanjana and Late, the jury. declared, deserve severe 
censure, ‘lhe Jurors were. further. unanimous in finding that the Municipal. 
Inspector was guilty of gross negligence in the performance of his -duties; 
The verdict next points out in what respects the Municipality has failed in its 
duties.......... The present catastrophe is too serious to be lightly. passed over. 
and we hope the Municipal executive and the Corporation. will adopt prompt 
and adequate measures for the prevention of what cannot but be regarded as a 
very lamentable calamity,” 
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 Gitow. Of: the. streets due to the: subordinates of the 
Sanitary Department not performing the work entrust- 


Weegee a at ‘eo sia ina ‘satiafactory manner. One particular branch of their work, viz., 


lal attention at this critical period. It has. been a 


aplaint of long standing that a majority of the privies in the city are not 
ory twice a. day as ought to be the case, and speaking generally this work 
is done in quite a perfunctory manner. It is just possible that there is a 
paucity of hands to ‘io this work, but if evor there was a time that demanded. 
an. adequate manning of this service, it is the present.” 


Native States. 


41, “We congratulate Kumar Shri Ranjitsinghji on his selection to succeed. 


Selection of Kumar Shri 


-Ranjitsinghji to succeed to 


the gadt of Jamnagar. 

| Patriot (14), 28rd Feb. ; 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 25th 
Feb., Eng. cols. — 


the late Jam Shri Jaswantsinghji on the Navdénagar 
gadi. The new Jam after finishing his studies at the 
Raj Kumar Vollege proceeded to ” Cambridge where- 
he distinguished himself in sports, more especially in 
cricket. We believe his sympathies are with the 
Progressives.in England and we are sure his subjects 


will have the fullest advantage of his progressive ideas and English educa- 
tion.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ Kumar Ranjitsinghji will have the: 
congratulations of an infinitely larger circle of friends and admirers than any 
successor to the gad: of a Native State has received as vet. And it will be the. 
prayer of not a few that he may prove himself worthy of these felicitations. 
He has certainly the making in him of an enlightened and progressive ruler.”’] 


42. ‘Though kept out of his own for many long years, Kumar Ranjit- 


Tadion Spectator (5), 2nd 
Mar. ; Parsi (13), 24th Feb. ; 
Kathiawar News (31), 28rd 


Feb., Eng, cols.; °Gujarate 


(24), 3rd Mar., Eng. cols. 


inmates of the zanana.” 


singh has at last found fortune favouring his suit. 

If he shows in his new réle. half the energy he has. 
displayed in his favourite game, he ought to make 
amore than average K4thiawar Chief. Jam Kan- 
jitsingh has our best wishes in that behalf. We hope 
that decent arrangements will be made for the hapless. 
[The Parsi, the Kathidwdr News, the Gujardti and 


several other papers of the week express satisfaction at Kumar Shri Ranjit-. 
singhji’s accession to the gadi of Jamnagar |. 


43. A contributor writes to the Wahi Kdntha Gazette.—The appoint-. 


Affairs in Jandgadh. 
» Mahé Kantha Gazette (82), 
24th Feb. 


ment of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig as Dewan of Jundgadh 
was hailed with satisfaction by the subjects of that 
State, first because Mr. Baig was a trusted officer of 
Government and secondly because he was reputed to. 


be a well-educated, detahteawenl and honest olficer nurtured in the free 
atmosphere of the British Government. The high expectations formed of him 
seemed to be on the point of being realised, when he made salutary changes in 
the Judicial and Forest Departments of the State and launched projects for 
extending the Railway line to Kutidna and constructing the Rasulkhanji water- 
works. But. Mr. Kalianrai Baxi, who was instrumental in bringing about the 
downfall of Mr. Purshottamrai Zala and who is in the good graces of the 
Nawab, being envious of Mr. Baig’s brilliant career and afraid. of losing his. 
control over His Highness, formed a strong party under the leadership of © 
Mr. Chhotalal Baxi and taking over on his side Maniprasad Durgaprasad and. 
other Huzurias, has begun to throw obstacles in Mr. Baig’s administration. 
The result is that Mr. Baig is said to repent of his having taken up the Dewan- 


ship. The objective of Mr. Kalianrai Baxi isto get rid of Mr. Baig from 


Jundgadh and succeed him as Dewan of the State. The new party Oppresses. 


the:people in various ways. If Mr. Baig were to 
_ what the future of the State will be and what" alenttnes the s awab and his: 
sugcessOrs will have to encounter. be Cen s 


n his office, no one knows 
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44, Since Mr. Baig assumed charge of the Dewanship of Jundgadh, he has 
PT eee introduced many salutary and far-reaching reforms in 
gaat cae (29), the administration of the State and has steudily kept 

a in view the interests of the Nawab and his subjects, 
Of course, he has had to put down abuses in the administration with a strong 
hand and it is natural that he should thereby have created many enemies. 
But Mr. Baig’s mission in Jundgadh is not to respect the feelings of a few, but 
to strenuously work out reforms for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. When the reforms launched by him bear fruit, even his enemies will 
be compelled to acknowledge his services to the State. An unworthy attempt 
is being made in some quarters to disparage Mr. Baig’s administration. For 

instance, it is alleged that he has been instrumental in transferring the port of 
Veraval to the British Government. This statement is entirely unfounded, as 
the question of the Verdval port had been settled between the Nawab and the 
British Government two or three months before Mr. Baig took charge of the 
Dewanship. Mr. Baig has been taking vigorous measures with a view to 
give an impetus to the trade of Verdval port and thereby increase the revenues 
of the State. Mr. Baig has made a very happy beginning at Jundgadh, and 
although some of his measures may operate harshly upon individuals, they 
are sure to result in lasting and substantial good to the subjects of the State. 


a 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45. The Surat correspondent of the Akhddr-e-Souddgar writes :— 

Mr. Maharanishankar, the well-known poet of Jund- 

A swadesht lecture at gadh, delivered a lecture on Patriotism in the local 

ae Somdé 62) Victoria Theatre, Mr. Dhirajrém presiding. The lecture 

a. O°) profoundly impressed the audience some of whom cast 

away their English caps and took a vow not to use 

foreign articles. A desire was expressed by some of those present to start a patsa 

fund in aid of the swadesht movement. The necessary arrangements for this will 

be made later on, Another fund was raised for encouraging such lectures as the 

one delivered by Mr. Mahardnishankar and a Committee was appointed to 
take charge of this fund. 


46. On Sunday, the 3rd March, a great many. people from Velds, Haresh- 

war, Shrivardhan, Murud, Harnai and other villages 

Ro nay Avera meeting in the vicinity of B4nkot (Ratnagiri) are going to 

 Iadu Prakésh (42), Ist assemble at Velas to celebrate the death anniversary 

Mar, of Nana Fadnavis. Taking advantage of this gather- 

ing, a-grand swadesht meeting will be held on the 

evening of the same day under the auspices of the Swadeshi Vastu Pracharini 

Sabha of Bombay. Mr. Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar will preside at the meeting. 

Many supporters of the Sabha are going to attend the meeting and the publie 
are also cordially invited to be present. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th March 1907. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the, correct facts are. 
_ REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending 9th March 1907. 
a | 
CONTENTS. 
PABAGRAPHSe. 
Poittics and the Public Administratton— 
‘Afghanistan : Amir’s visit to India eve see oes soe 1 
British rule in India : eves weld 
Alleged similarity between the policy of the ‘British and the Russian 
Governments towards subject races ose ove ‘a 6 
An address to the sword oe, pki a bie 3 
Christian Missionaries as secret spies of European Governments a 5 : 
Desirability of Indians showing more nerve and action if they wish the 
British public to do something for them ... res eee 4 
Exhortation to the Indians to speak out their minds and be ready to 
face death if they wish to escape their miseries sas a 10. i 
. Mr. Morley’s views about the Indian Administration and the existence of e 
general unrest in India ove oa ee oe 1 
Request to Government to grant autonomy to India ‘a aes 8. 
The ordinary Holi lasting for five days contrasted with a different kind | 3). 
of Holi burning incessantly and consuming human lives ae 7 
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Government of — and the employment of Muhammadans in the public 
Service ... eee ee ve ui i 15. e 
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Indian National Congress : Suggestion to the Congress Reception Com- * 
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ae _ Legislation— ; t be 
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Shortage of rolling stock on Indian railways: i oy eee ° a 
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Liat of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1907.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. c Name, caste and age of Editor, ~~ 
ENGuisx. 
ld pwcees East Indian eee Bombay... eee Weekly 200 eee Je J. de Abrao ‘ Portuguese ; 43 eee eee 800 
| 2 |Daily Telegraph and} Poona .., ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... oes 550 
Deccan Herald. | | | 
3 |Eastand West ... «| Bombay... —...| Monthly. —_—...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pérsi; 58.| 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... «| Weekly ... oss “an. 8 "ign ca Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
man 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. ... a me ae --.| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 5'75 
India and Champion. 53, | 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. eee} Monthly soo} John Wallace; Englishman ; 48 si, ae 800 
_@. | Kardchi Chronicle ee] Kardchi oo veo} Weekly .s.: oe] Chainr&i Bakasrfi Advani ; Hindu ( Anil) ; 30. 500 
8 K&thidwdr Times .».| Rajkot ove] Dally — oes ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (N&gar) ; 38 eae 200 
9 |Mahrdtta... ... «| Poona ..,  ...| Weekly,., _...) Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly seo} Sordbji Mancherji Ratn&gar ; Parsi; 40 ose 500 
ll | Muslim Herald ... i a vet DOU ens -+>| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 
12 | Oriental Review ... coo! Doe ave oe.| Weekly oe e-.| Rustomji Sh&purji Mistri ; Parsi; 38 oe 400 
13 Parsi ece eee coe Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Jeh#ngir Sorabji Taleyarkh&n ; P&rsi ; 80 1,000 
14 Patriot eee eee eee Do. eae eee Do. TT eee Bhégubhai Fatehchand Kar bhari ; Hindaul 650 
| | (Jain) ; 33. 
15 |'Phoenix ... ... | eo | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly --| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58... 650 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona... oo.| Daily oe eos| K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... one ose 400 
| and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times ... _...| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... _—...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 ...| 1,200 
: 18 Sind Gazette on PY.) eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 42 eee 7 500 
19 |'Sind Journal .. ...| Hyderabad —..| Weekly ... ss! Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 800 
| 40. ° 
iF 
20 ‘Sind Times aes ».| Karachi... see Bi-weekly e»>/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
21 | A’rya Prakash ooo} Bombay ove »-.| Weekly ... ee 7, Tribhowandé4s Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
| nia); 32. 
22 |.Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad me aye eer eis Narothane Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 750 
, nia) ; 33. 
23 |: Deshi Mitra sei ooo] DUFAaL x — ee eoo| Maganlél Kik&abhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36... } 1,400 
24 | Gujaréti ... ‘an ict a. ke seal. aie aes .e| Ichh4r4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
; iis Bania) ; 53. ) 
26 | Gujarét Mitrs... oe ak he ve. a ce Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 wo me ae 
26 : Gujarati Pp unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. rT) eos Somal4l Mangaldas Sh&h ; Hindu (Bania) 3 29. 1,100 
27. | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ime De. ee .eo} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 46 uf 800 
28 Hind Swarajy ex. oe iia ae eco Do. cos aa Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 800 
ham ! m4li Brahman); 24. . ! 
29 J dm-e-Jamshed as ose] 0s see ae Daily =. «| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzbén ; Parsi; 30 xd 000 
30 / Kaiser-i-Hind ee ee ee eee] Weekly ...  —... Framji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi; eer oos| 2,400 
31 | Kathidwar News... vs Rajkot 1. —eeef ~Doe nee = os Jamshedji Frdémji; Parsi ; 42 ... 20 ‘Va 400 
82 | Kathidwar Times ck a Gas ...| Bi-weekly eos — Jayashankar; Hindu (Negar Bréh- 200 
man); 3 — 
$8 | Praja Bandhu ..  ...; Ahmedabad...) Weekly... ...1 J otbsla Umedrém; Hindu (Mewéda Bri 1,400 
| ? | man) ; 39, is 
34 Rist Goftér  ... —‘e«e| Bombay ose eR Palonji Barjorji Deshi Parsi; ae ase we 1,550 
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MAnekl4] Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


— N&n4ji Kotak; Native Christian; 
W4man —— Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Rev. Mr. one} He EH. Abbott... ss 
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Bombay Samfchar ww 
Broach Mitré _... vei 
Broach Samfchfr... __... 
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Bombay... —... 
' Broach ia 

Mia. 

DO. ve eos 
Ahmedabad __... 
Bombay... = «ee 
Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Ahmedabad = «x 
Amreli (Baroda- 
= i 
Surat co = « 
Nadifd (Kaira) ... 
Kaira... - 
MO. a ‘se 
Bhavnagar ow» 
Bombay... eee 
BOGrK © on “ 
Bombay oes 
Navsari ... ve 
Do. eee evs 
Karachi... om 
Surat... soe 
Bombay... wes 
a is eos 
0s? se nae 
ee eee 
Surat see ses 
Bombay as 
FOOmn a ss 
Bombay ... sé 

De... eee 


* ? 7 
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Daily .... veel 
Weokly .., — ses 
DO te ame 
a ee 
Published -s i x 
times a month. 
eer 
Published thrice 
a month. 
Weekly . save 
DO. see ce 
DO ia 
i eee 
Monthly... ses 
Weekly ... coe 
Fortnightly =». 
Bi-weekly ne 
Weekly ee eee 
Daily ee. ‘it 
Weekly ... ee 
Bi-weekly oes 
Weekly ... nd 
Bs ee ose 
Daily = ew aes 
Fortnightly sae 
Weekly ... ia 
Do. see 
Monthly ces 
Weekly wo — os 
A ae a 
Monthly ve 
Weekly 0 eee 


Korat One cre 


| Katkhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA. ; 
P&rsi ; 37. 

Trikamlél Harin&th Thékor; Hindu (Brahma| 
Kghatriya); 234. 

Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Phrsi ; Gh ccs wie 


Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyast 
Bania) ; 27. 
Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 = «. 


Pirogshah J ehangir Marzban; Parsi; 30 — .+s 


Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 soul. 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 47 ... se 
Hiralal Vardham4n Shh (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


26. 

Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

nT Fraémji Acha@ria ; P4rsi; 31 coe 
Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Br&hman) ; 87. 


Anopsi Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 
Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 ___... 


Rewashankear Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 

Parbhurim Raémji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdéh- 
man). 

oo? Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 

3 

Motil4l Chhot4lél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 

Harivall llabhd4s Prénvallabhd4s Pérekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. . 

Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 58... vai 


Narbhayshankar Jagyjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; : 
37. 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 a oe 


Nagindés Manch@#ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 
Bania); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 re 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... eee 


Chhaganle#l Lallubhoy Thana#walla; Hindu 
(Shrimali Br&éhmin) ; 24. 


Govindrao Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 44. 


| 
Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu (Kanoja Bréh- 


man); 45. 


| Zempedrsiageatl eee! ; Hindu (Kanyakubja 
Brahman); 30. } 


Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 46. 
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Dherwir Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu ows 
Dnyén Sagar... 
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Hindu Vijay’... 
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| | 
Weekly... Shahkra aged Basrimarad; Hindu| 160 
DO. cee woof C1) Shi 5 Mahddey XKhdnolkar; Hindu 810 
3 (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 36. a a 
| (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
| O79» i | , 
Do; ... _...| Gurur@o Rf4gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu} § 300 
c! | (Deshasth Brahman); 43. 
Do. s |’ ...| Kamaléshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| 120 
Do. .., ees} Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Brahman) ; 43, | | / 
Weekly ... .-.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
Bréhman); 24. | | | , 
Do. oo | Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Breéhman); 20. 
Do. ae ...| Har. Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
eo -oe| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Ka4sé4r) ; 27... 400 
Published thrice a| Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.;| 2,300 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 30. 
Monthly... ees} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 309-400 
Brahman); 27 - | 
Weekly ... wai — Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 
a: on | Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
} Brahman); 48. 
Do. ... — ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
| - pawen Brahman); 41. | 
Do. ... — «-.| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
Brahman); 42. ) | 
Do. ... «| Mangesh Jivéji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brih- 900 
man); 40; and Moro Balwant Mardthe; 
Hindu sp, voor Brahman). 
Do. aes} SadAshiv ishwanath Madyadeo; Hindu} 1,000 
, (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; $2. 
De se ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Degshasth 200 
Brahman) H ot. 
Do. ...  ee{ Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdéwan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
i es ...| & H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 500 
ee eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .|} 1,200 
i, ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
Krish 4ji Késhingth Phadk 
a sss eee| Krishnéji Késhinat e; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1, 
Bribes); 40. _— 0 
Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna R4ngnekér; Hindu "5 
(Gaud Séraswat Brdhmin) ; $8. . 
Weekly ... «| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
Brahman) . Oi. | 
ae ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 980 
paéwan Brdhman); 63. 
Sete ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,500 
wan Brahman) ; 76. : 
Do. .- | Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kédyastha 500 
| Prabhu) ; 39. 3 : 
Do, «+ «| Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu] 7,500. 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Dow ove | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Breéhman); 47. 
Do. ...  ...| Hari N&rdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 4,000 
Brdhman) ; 39. 
Monthly _...| Krishndaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda| 2.000 
: Brdhman) ; 51. 7 | ; 
Weekly ... ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 18,000 
(Chitp&awan Brdhman); 50. 
Do. woo oe.| VAdav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
3 Bréhman) ; 40. i : 
Do. ... oe} Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdsiéras- 250° 
wat) ; 50, | Mites 
Do. .o.. oe) Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah-| 200 
w men); age 35, ) jo 
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| NA&sik Vritt 


ee 
Lokamat ... oe: 


Lokaseva «.. 
Madhukar ... 
Mahérdshtra Vritt 
Moda Vritt 


| 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samachfr... 


Nyay Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Poona Vaibhav 
Prabhat... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 
Pratod _... 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Rashtramukh 
Satya Mitra 
Satyt Shodhak 


eee 
ese 


| 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant 
Vidur... 
Vidya Vilas 
Vibari 

Vikram 
Vishvavritt oc 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


ee7 


Vr ittas# CP eee 


Vritta Sudha 


Vydpéri eee 


Vydpér Sam&chér .. 


<e08 


Warkari ... 


Shet, Shetaki and-“Shetakari 


Vengurla (Ratn4- 


giri). 
Nasik oe 
Belgaum Va 
Satara eee 
Wai (Satéra) ... 


Bombay. 


Do. 


Ahmednagar ... 
Nasik ... 
Ahmednagar ... 


Pandharpur (Sho- 
lépur). 
Belgaum 


eee 
Poona 


Dhulia 


J algaon (Khan- 
desh). 
Satara 


Islampur (Satara). 
Yeola (N4sik) 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 
M&legaon ( Nasik). 
Ratnagiri 
Bombay ... 


Sholépur 

Do. ees 
Karad (Satara)... 
Dhamni (Satara) . 


Kolhapur ane 
Bombay... 
Satara 
Kolhapur 

Bombay .» 


Wai (Sate‘ra) 
Satara 


P oona.... eon 


| Ahmednagar 


lapur). 


Pandharpur (Sho-| 


Weekly ov. -| Bésmkrishns Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Do. os ...| Gangadhar _ Barve; Hindu (Chitp@wan 
Brahman) ; 2 : 
DO. acc ...| Janérdan = Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
wat Brahman) ; 30. 
Do. .. «| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
rf 30. 
Do. ..  ...| K4shin@th Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
DOU as. ote Keshav Purushottam 1 Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
3 pawan Bréhman) ; 45 
Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 
Do. .. «| Vishwanath Gangaram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 25. 
Do. eee ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan, 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
Do.’ ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 32. 
Published at irre-| Govind Sakhirém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
gular intervals. | Brahman); 43. 
Weekly ...  — ««»| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 33. : | 
Do. ..  ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 87. 
Monthly .../ Govind Kadshinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada} 
| Brahman). 
Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshastk 
Brahman) ; 42. 
DO. «ss .o| Ganesh Ballal Phanselkar ; ; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 32, 
Do. ... ee-| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 23. 
Do. — ove ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; ; Hindu (Pardeshy ; 42... 
Published thrice a] Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
month. Brahman) ; 28. 
Weekly ... --.| Balchand Hirachand ; Jain; 26 . oe 
i ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Bradhman) ; 28. 
Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&bman); 45. 
Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAm4thi) ; 47 ee 
Do. . «| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 61. | 
Do. ... sj Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De. 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
De i -ee| Damodar Gangadhar Mar4the coe ee 
Bi-weekly ,../ Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 22. 
Weekly .... _...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
| wan Brahman); 4i. 
Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
Do. eoo| Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 40 | 
Do. eee} (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nidkarni me ie 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). | 
Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Breéhman) ; ol. 
aa eee} Laxman V4aman KhatAvkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. | 
Do. .., +=) Nana Dédéji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréb- 
man) ; 400 
Do, ee  »| Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar- 
wadl) 3 33. | 
Fortnightly __... Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman); 40. 
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* eae | r seal Weekly . grea — Mahomed; Muhammadan| 600 


we on | Larkhitey ee akin Dharamsng Tabising ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


vee oue| Karfthinne ss. CB Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...! 650 
ee ee. eee -| Do. ... «| Asanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 52... 100 
we ave] Shikérptr = we] “Do... «| Chelrém Minghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| 550 


yo 


| | Urpuv. | 


A Ajnibat-i-Barbai | Bombay... ...| Monthly —...| Mahamad Ali. Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
eee aoe (Sheikh); 44, 


Bombay Punch Bahddur oie Do. Pern eo Weekly eoe eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid > Muham- 3,000 
eee | | : | | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


177 | Ghamkhwar-e-J ahén .e.| Dhusiwal (Khaén- ae eco. Munshi ‘Mahomed Jan walad Abmedalli; 75 


4 | desh). Muhammadan. 
178 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eco} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. . — oo| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
Bre Pe desh), Muhammadan. 3 
& Bi: 179 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ... coo Bombay... ave Do. . ee| Munshi Muhammad Husain Fanunmiya; 500 


Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


‘180 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar <a “_ Daily we .«-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul —! Muham-; 1,500 
- madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ; 52 


Shaik i ‘cae Mahomed ; Muhammadan 150 
(Shaik) ; 


’ : . 181 | Tohfa-i-Deccan eee uth Poona eee ae Weekly oor ee 


“4 


Gusarna’t1 aND HiInpI1. 


182 | Jain oer we.| Bombay es. woo] Weekly ooo i ro Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
( Mana'rut AnD Ka'NARESE. 


183 | Chandrika... 00. ons Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly . ee! Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
; 3 | pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


a ag The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ge 5 is printed in brackets after the name. : 
c ie The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
6 List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si ord) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (SJ = ws in gum) is, to\prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule- has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as. 
“4n Apunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles. The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 


Additions to, and alterations in, 


NOs Name of Publication. wees Published, Edition. : Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
. os 
GusARATI. 7 
67a | Bulewr Vartardn.. «| Buls4r (Surat) ...| Weekly ... vee = 350 
85a | Parsi owe ii ios) OMUNAT occ co WOR cs | esl sie. 

MaratTm. a 
10da | Audit ... sv ...| Sholdpur weet Monthly... oo Cree | — 
140a | Mumukshu = coe! DULG ses ooo} Weekly ... ss “tohityd ge ae Paéngarkar ; Hindu 600 
157a | Galas ws ees wee POR CROWD) | Weekly cs ee ai 

SANSCRIT. 

184 |Suvritavidini ... «..| Wati (Sét4ra) ...| Weekly... oss lie) _ 400 


4V..—-(u) The name of No. 73 is changed into Rdjasthan and Indian Advertiser, 


(L) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. 

(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. 
- (a) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. 

(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karnitak Patra and Chandrodaya. 
(f) No. 61 is now published at Karachi. 

(g) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily snspended. 


/ 


(i) The publicatiun of No. 110 is temporarily suspoende:’. 
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vie dg) “From o one 1 point of view y the Amir’ 8 risit, vn biden , great 
wee ie the visitor had a good time. i joy 
brett ryt = - vemarkably. In another way, however, there has 
been a good deal of d iehaalent felt and expressed 

during his temporary sojourn in ligarh and Gwalior, His 


dia, Except at A 
Majesty seems hardly to have spoken to an Indian during his whole tour. He 
may not have been very anxious to, but the omission seems rather to reflect on 
those who had His Majesty’s ear and advised him as to his actions. The society 
of His Excellency the Governor, the Chief Justice and three or four Military. 

and Naval Officers can only have given His Majesty as imperfect an impression 
of the society of Bombay as the race course, the Yacht Club and the ‘ Diadem ’ 
gave of the first city of India. M any representative groups of citizens—Parsis, 
Musalmans and Hindus—were quite ready to do their part in making His 
Majesty welcome to Bombay, and had it been put to the Amir tactfully he 
would no doubt have been glad to exchange courtesies with them and been 
the gainer by a more complete knowledge of the conditions of life in India.” 


ee 


2. “Mr. Morley is said to be busy devising plans for broadening 
the base of good government in India....... But “i 
Mr. Morley’s views about he has declared himself to be in favour of personai 
the Indian administration nd autocratic rule. To preserve intact the personal 
and the existence of general } ne , . 
anne ia talc and absolute character of British rule in India and 
Mahrdtta (9), 8rd Mar. at the same time to broaden the base of good 
government is undoubtedly a riddle. Mr. Morley him- 
self has been an enigma to us since he took upon himself the task of ruling 
India in the old despotic fashion. ‘The utmost this philosopher-statesman can 
do is to find where exactly the shoe pinches and adopt some means to relieve 
the pain. But now we find Mr. Morley sceptical about the existence of this 
pain too. After the sentences of imprisonment had been pronounced by the 
District Magistrate of Lahore upon the proprietor and editor of the Punj dbee, 
the enraged natives of Lahore, paraded the streets, hooting every European, man 
or woman, they passed. ‘This angry demonstration was made the subject of an 
interpellation in the House of Commons....... But Mr. Morley does not look 
upon the demonstration as a departure from the implicit acquiescence in 
the British domination. In his opision it is a matter for the local authorities 
only........ The boycott movement, carried on so vigorously in Bengal, is also not 
a sufficient reason to induce Mr. Morley to undo the partition of that province. 
He wants new facts. Even if people hoot Europeans, throw mud and stones at 
Kuropean offices, he thinks them to be too meek and docile and is sceptical , 
of. the existence of general unrest which at present pervades all grades — 
of native society. We request the Indian members in Parliament to ask 
Mr. Morley to state what the natives should do to convince him of the existence 
of general unrest in India. If the Liberal leaders are determined not io 
see the general discontent spreading over the land, and make substantial 
concessions to the people till the discontent develops itself into manifestations 
of the Russian type, then we can assure them that the days of woe both to the 
rulers and the ruled are not far distant.” 


3. In the course of an address to the sword, the Hind Swardjya 
writes :—Oh favouriteSword! Thou earnest fame and 

An address ts behead q securest heaven to thy votaries. Thou shinest in the 
ie ac in hand, and hangest by the side of the valiant. When 
men think of thy beauty, their mind is attracted 

towards thee. Thou wast the sole helper of our ancestors in the preservation 
of their independence. But unfortunately the whites have effected a sepa- 
ration between thee and the Indians and have thereby become the masters 
of our liberties and look down upon us as slaves. Not only do they not 
allow us to associate with thee, but threaten us in thy name and assert 
that it is with thy help alone that they have been able to establish their 
dominion over us. This statement of theirs is as mortifying to thee as -it is 
humiliating to us. It is fallacious, but no one can prevent them from making ; 
it. This had puzzled me a bit, but.as thou offerest to give an explanation 
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those of the British Missionaries. There isat any: rate no evidence to show 


the matter, I aii” detignte jeurt, “"Tiow widyest produce ‘thy own 
fs and expose the hypocrisy of these people at as carly a date as 
fish ‘thée’’suceess ‘in’ thy’ undertaking ‘as ‘it: wills put an’ end 
ation ‘of the Indiana: It will ‘be better that the reading public 
eliver their. “verdict ‘ after ‘fully. perusing all thy proofs. I fix 
h*of' March for'the hearing and call’ on all people to be present in 
on that day.’ Meanwhile, I wish thee Godspeed. 
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., 4,“ Mr..C. Bamling Reddy, B.A., who is a distinguished graduate of the 


welcecaee: ps teas... Madras University, proceeded five years ago as a 
‘pai 1 crooks neewecoed Government of India Scholar to England where he 
ection af they wish the Bri- won honours inthe History Trip»s at Cambridge and 
ish pnblio to do something was elected Vice-President of the Cambridge Union, 
geet fi (9) Sia hae He was also Secretary of the Liberal Union of Cam- 
oy gel ada ' _ bridge students and took an active part in undergra- 
duate politics. He returned afew days ago to Madras and was specially 
interviewed by a representative of the Hindu...... It is useless in Mr. Reddy’s 
opinion to expect the British public to do anything in regard to India so long 
as we are only going to be content with a begging policy or going to look to 
the charity of the Britisher to introduce reforms in India, The Englishman is 
not necessarily an opponent to Indian aspirations, but it remains entirely with 
us, he says, to improve our political condition.... ..... We lack the spirit 
of nationalism and a spirit of legality and orderliness which every British 


citizen has. We are desperately selfish and unwilling to make sacrifices for 


the community or the nation, Thus ‘there is not one conspicuous instance 
of any important public official in this country resigning his appointment on 
account of a difference of opinion or conscientious scruples. The creation of a 
merely intellectual proletariat which only perceives but is not prepared to 


act is, in Mr. Reddy’s opinion, a serious menace to the future progress of the 


country........... It is because we are unable to unite that the Englishman 
attaches small importance to the greatest of our complaints and the strongest 
of our denunciations, It will not do for us merely to demonstrate the logical 
completeness of our demands or the logical soundness of particular reforms. 
The tyranny of British public opinion is swayed by entirely different 
considerations. Mr. Reddy was once asked ‘ My dear Sir, if the British Govern- 
ment is so bad in India, why is there no rioting of peopler Why is there no 
rebellion ? Why is there not at least the breaking of windows? A common 
English worker if he is dissatisfied with his employer strikes work and does all 
sorts of undesirable things?’ ‘There is much’ says Mr, Reddy, ‘in what that 
Englishman asked me. Unless we show by our action that we feel that we 
are misgoverned, the British are not likely to take our declamations seriously. 
An Englishman does not believe in charity nor in philanthropy outside of his 
own country and countrymen, He believes that if a man deserves anything 
he is sure to get it by his own work.......... An Englishman has supreme faith 
in himself and his ability to get what he wants and he expects other people also 
to do likewise.’.......... Speaking from his own experience Mr. Reddy said that 
the British public are not likely to do anything for us unless we show more 
nerve and action.” : 


5. The dl in giving an account of the alleged use made of the 
Missionaries by the Russian Government in conquer- 
Christian suanenrios as ing other countries writes:—Some people are very 
paid Be 7 AR uropeau indignant when they hear ugly accusations brought 
Kal (126), 8th Mar. against Christian Missionaries and in their credulity 

oe believe that the latter merely preach the Gospel and 
devote their lives to philanthropic work. But the Missionaries are not so simple 
and guileless after all. They act as the secret spies of their Government, ‘I'he 
Russian “Missionaries are known to have played this réle and have been instru- 
mental in facilitating the work of Russiau conquest in Asia. ‘hey wear long 
robes, but conceal valuable political documents under these, With the Bible 
they secretly carry survey instruments aod prepare sketches of forts and other 
strategic positions for the use of the Government at St. Petersburg. Our readers 
must uot confound these wicked doings of the Russian Missionaries with 
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that the latter are engaged in tlie same-game as their Russian confréres, They 
may -be capable of all the things laid at the door of the Russian ministers 
of the Gospel. Nay, they may be doing them with better ingenuity. 
But we cannot make any assertion on the point for want of positive 
proof. Judging, however, from the description given in Rudyard Kipling’s 
well-known nove! ‘Kim,’ such things are possible and the methods 
employed by some of the characters. in that novel in obtaining secret infor- 
mation are very subtle and ingenious, indeed. From this novel it further 


appears that it is not only ministers of religion that are made use of as- 


secret spies but other departments like those of Ethnographical Survey, 
Geographical Research, etc., are utilised in the same way. Mr. Kipling caunot 
be drawing wholly on his imagination in describicg the methods employed for 
obtaining political information. The records in the Secret Service Department 
may furnish some warrant for his assertions. But as there is no positive 
procf to substantiate these, we simply say that Russian Missionaries are employed 
as secret spies by the Government of the ‘Tsar, 


6. Ourelders used to say that if a choice was to be made trom among 
Alleged similarity between the different varieties of alien rule, the benevolent 
the policy of the British and despotism’ ot the knglish was the best, ‘The expe- 
the Russian Governments rience of the younger generation, however, points in 
towards subject races, a different direction, A perusal of the diary of 
Vihara (161), 4th Mar. 1 es Sapo ee ; Raia ks ee ee 
an English traveller in Russo-Turkestan Igads one 
to form a more favourable opinion about the Russians than about the 
British, ‘he remark of the. traveller that iu India the attitude of the Sahib 
towards the Indian is often one of ill-conecaled contempt is worth noticing. 
The traveller, however, :vishes to cast a. slur on the MHKussian character 
by observing that the Russian Government in Turkestan will let slip no 
opportunity of crushing its subjects. But cannot the same thing be said also of 
the English in India? ‘To say that this country is free from oppre-sion 
or plunder at the hands of the British is to betray a sad ignorance of Indian 
History during the British regime. So long as history records the doings of 
Clive, Hastings and Dalhousie, it is fruitless for Englishmen to boast of 
their political morality. The Russians are further accused by the English 
traveller of being regardless of their pledges to their subjects. But are the 
British themselves free from blame in this respect? Under what agreement 
did they annex certain Native States in India in the year 1857 and thereafter P 
Whatever tlre traveller may say to the discredit of the Russians or in praise of 
the English, the ways of both in dealing with subject people under their sway 
are exactly similar. | | 


7. The Skala publishes a letter said to have been written by a College 
ee i student conveying the thoughts suggested to him by the 
The ordinary Holi lasting Wok ails this Hall oi cy h | i ig ye eey xe mags 

foc five dire ‘contrastic 1 pile:—This Holi, which lasts tor five days only, 
with a different kind of Yeminded me of another Holi vastly different trom 
Holi burning incessantly it. The latter continues to burn trom one end of 
and consuming human lives. the year to the other andis never extinguished. The 
Bhdla (107), lst Mar. Rd ‘ial pases pba, 
ordinary Holi pile consumes wood, while the other Holi 
consumes human beings. The common Holi ends pleasantly on the Rangapan- 
chami day, while the other’ one is likely to have a bitter end amidst the 
wailings of the people. How strange that my countrymen see the Holi kindled 
in the month of Phalgun, but not the other one which was kindled a century azo 
and is not extinguished even now! How vast must be the number of men 
consumed by the Holi of bunger as compared with the quantity of fual 
consumed by the Holi kindled annually in the month of Phalgun! What an 
excellent thing vould it be if the Indians were to be aware of the Holi pile 
which is perpetually burning in India! 'The game of: atyaputya played by 
boys during the common Holi festival practically demonstrated to me how a 
handful of men can completely hold in check an overwhelmingly large number 
ofenemies. Ifthe Indians thoroughly learn the lesson taught by the above game, 
they weuld achieve their political advancement ina very short time. If the 
foreign merchants were caught in the pincers of the swadesht movement and the 
boycott, they would never be able to ex.ricate themselves from their difficult 
situation. | soe | 
CON 2072—4 
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S i striving d to keep Russia at -arm’s 
ength. “The Témes says “If the Indians hear that 
eae ewssia has built a great naval fortress on the Gulf, 
"Ist Mar. they would Jose their confidence in the continuity 
es of the British raj’ ‘This shows that what the Gov- 


9. Agitation is the natural result of a people’s subjection to foreign 
domination. But if we work with earnestness, we 
Wheu is » subject country shall not be exposed to the kicks and cuffs of aliens. 
sto Ng regain its Independ- '},@ Moghuls never wished to interfere witi our social 
Arydvarta . (104), nq eccnomy or to keep us unter perpetual tbraldom. 
Mer, But the present times are very critical. By associat- 
: ing witli foreigners, cur higher aspirations are deadened 
and we are rendered blind to our own interests. It is difficult for us to make 
tke forcigners disgorge India, which they have swallowed up. It is the 
military class alone from whom material help can be derived for the removal 
of the country’s miseries, But we donot know in how many different directions 
the military class of India is scattered up. Lf every soldier in a country were 
to take a vow to sacrifice his life for his country, that country would surely 
never pass under a foreign yoke. Butit would take loug before such a. result 
could beachieved. Our conscience has been corrupted by contact with the aliens, 
and it has only recently begun to purge itself of that corruption. Our conscience 
is now manifesting itself in the form of swadeshism and boycott. ‘Llrue-hcarted 
and conscientious men are required to carry ca these agitations and the country, 
where such men are found, will never demean itself by stooping to the flattery 
of a foreign people. ‘Lhe military class also of such a country will begin to 
realise its responsibilities, ‘They will learn that: it is a heinous sin to shoot 
their own countrymen and to help foreigners to cut their throats. When this 
feeling begins to prevail in any subject country, we may say that that -country 
is fitted to regain its independence. 


10. Referring to the conviction of the editors of the Punjdbee and the 
Vihdri and the defeat of Sir P. M. Mehta at the 
Exhortation te the iudions J, Ps’ election, the -Lind Swardjya writes :—Thes 
to speak out their mindsand {f° .*-° sede | GT RSLES « Lone 
be ready to face death if they ncidents sufficiently go to prove the indifference of 
wish to escape their miseries. Government towards its subjects. It is to be regretted 
a Swardjya (26), 2nd that we should be harassed and annoyed by foreigners 
in our own country. Alas! We are not cven 
allowed to enjoy what is really our own. ‘Though we never stand in the way of 
others, our independence has been snatched away from us, the chains of slavery 
are thrown round our limbs and we are gagged, beaten and insuited at every step. 
We cannot understand why such treatment should be meted out to us. Are 
we made to suffer thus for the supposed faults of our ancestors? Is India 
placed in the hands of her rulers in order that they may tyrannize over her 


children, plunder their wealth and deprive them of their happiness ? Patiently 


we have endured all this at the risk of being branded as contemptible cowards. 


‘Rather than submit to these miseries, we would pre!er being shot or hanged. 


If we cannot acquire independence in this life, we shall do so in the next. If 
we vannot break loose from the trammels of servitude during our life-time, we 
may do so by facing death, But we shall no longer remain silent. We 


_are the descendants of heroic ancestors who, fearless of death, fought for in- 
‘| dependence and their motber-land, df in our attempts to escape from our 
present miseries we meet death, the gates of heaven will be thrown open to 
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receive us. They will not be opened to those who pretend to be just but 
are really unjust and partial in their dealings with others and harass them in 
order to gain their own purposes. The place suited. for such persons is hell. 
God is not likely to sit stlent while the Indians are patiently suffering miseries. 
The Almighty being just and merciful will grant us justice. Those brave 
persons who die at the point of the hayonet will be honourably received in 


. 


heaven. we or 


"il 


11. The public anxiously await the decision of Government about the 

‘ application of the large surplus that is expected in the 

Suggestions for the utilisa- next budget. ‘he people hope that Government will 

tion of the surplus in the qoyote it to sweep away the salt tax altogether and 
next Indian budget. 5 

Karnitak Patra (57), 6th *© Make primary education free throughout the 

_ Mar. country. ‘The Secretary of State has already expressed 

himself in favour.of the former proposal and the 

Government of India have addressed local Governments on the subject of the 

Jatter. It is thus only the consent of the Finance Minister that is needed 

to carry out both the objccts. Tunis is the time to test India’s fate. Generally 

money is spared for objects of public utility only when military and railway 

requirements are fully satisfied. We pray, however, that the Government of 

india will this year utilise the surplus to abolish the salt tax, to make primary 
education free and tv reduce the postage charges on native newspapers. 


*12, ‘The annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce this year was 
graced by the presence of His Hxcellency the 
Lord Lamington at the Governor of Bombay. We wish that the Cham- 
ton Chamber of Com- hey might make the present departure a precedent for 
“Rast Goftir (34), 10th future years, and send a formal invitation to the head 
Mar., Eng. co's, of the Government to honour them with his presenee, 
which might now and then be accepted.......... His 
Excelleucy’s criticism on the question of railways and private enterprise was a 
bold disapproval of the policy of the Supreme Government, ‘Though the 
Governor spoke with due reservation and emphasised the fact that his 
views on the subject should not be identified with the policy of the State, 
his personal reflections would be useful to the Chamber for future referenco 
in their advocacy of railways constructed and managed by private enterprise. 
His Excellency made sarcastic allusion to the protracted methods of 
departmental administration which is hampered at every step by as many 
impediments as red-tape can place in the speedy despatch of work. ........ 
The construction of an overbridze on the Queen’s Road is a question 
which greatly exercised the public mind when it was first mooted. The 
question became the subject of heated public controversy, but with his 
usual independence and regard for public opinion, His Excellency decided 
with the rest of the city that the railway line along the Queex’s Road 
should be retained and suggested the construction of an overbridge by way of 
facilitating public traffic along the road. But the excellent suggestion is not 
yet practically realized and, as Lord Lamington ironically observed, goodness 
knows where the matter now stands.......... It 1s to be hoped that the 
~-Governor’s out-spoken criticism would have the desired effect in prover 
quarters.” 


13. The Indian National Congress has now attained majority and its aims 

i ap ee and aspirations are as a consequence quite different 
Sata Pskiredinty “be from those in its infancy. Further, a radical change 
pur, to appoint Mr. Tilak has taken place during the last twenty years in the 
President of the next Con- treatment of Indians by the ruling race and it is 
ress, desirable that the policy of the Congress should be 
Mumukshu (140s), Ist Mare i Gonformity with the altered conditions of the 
present day. ‘The control of the destinies of the Congress should now be 
‘transferred from the old to the new party. ‘There should be capable, virtuous 
and self-sacrifizing patriots like Mr. 'Lilak at its head. It is the earnest desire 
-of the people that the Reception Committee at Nagpur should be compelled 
to select Mr. ‘Tilak to preside over the next Congress by disregardinz the 
‘wishes of the moderate party. It is no honour to Mr. Tilak to be invited to 
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| the Honourable Nawab Salimullah of Dacca proposed to start 
ey “an All-India Muhammadan Confederacy, we expressed 
oe e binces at ¢ Orit, ~ the opinion that while the Nawab had every right to 
eS susie — (5), 9th start a movement, independent of the Congress, for 
ae eS ue ~ voicing the sentiments of the class he represents, 
a: i : pencam age any movement which combines political with religious 
eae dante: so easily degenerate into fanaticism—was undesirable. 
ence we thought that if he wished to start a political organisation, it should, 
like the Congress, be open to all communities and should have a non-sectarian 
basis. That Muhammadans, as such, may have certain distinctive interests 
was granted by the Viceroy, and may be granted by all in a country where in 
_the public service, if not also elsewhere, the minorities and the less influential 
communities so often suffer. But it would not have been impossible to safe- 
guard the interests of the minorities without making the League, foanded by 
the Nawab and his friends, an exclusively Muhammadan organisation. The 
result of forming a League on a denominational basis seems to have been 
already illustrated at Comillah. Conflicting telegrams have been received from 
-Caleutta regarding the precise nature of the events which have taken place 
there. Two things, however, are clear—that there has been a disturbance 
of the peace there, and its cause is the political differences between the pro- 
- andthe anti-partitionists, or broadly speaking, between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. The latter will maintain, if one may read between the iines of some 
of the telegrams, that they have already experienced the evil effects to them 
of being in a province like Eastern Bengal, where they are ina minority. 
However, that argument against the Partition cannot be openly advanced, for 
af Muhammadans are ina minority in so many other provinces, The Nawab 
s sald to have counselled moderation aud forbeazance to his followers, but tiis 
simily means that he recognises the tendency atnong them to exceed the bounds 
ae of forbearance. The fact is that large bodies of men, whether they be Llindus 
Bi. or Muhammadans, are apt easily to get cut of hand. The origin of the 
ae . * disturbance is as yet involved in uncertainty. The probability seems -to be 
ee. that as the anti-partitionists have sent a memoria] to Mr. Morley, some of them 
. thought that it would be expedient to back it up with a demonstration. The 


pro-partitionists apparently want to make a still deeper impression on 
Mr, Morley!” 


15. In approving of the resolution of the Government of Kastern Bengal 
SS ry, eran A a more pina ey cell of oe in 
z overnment service in that province the AkLhbidir-e- 
ee ee ee ere ~ Isldm observes :-—The in Be ete of Mr. S. Sharafud-. 
public service, — din as Judge of the Calcutta High Court shows how 
Akhbar-e-Islim (61), 4th anxious His Excellency Lord Minto is to fulfil the 
ic eee promise he gave to the All-India Muhammadan Depu-. 
tation, and how determined his Government is to confer high appointments on 
deserving Musalmans, In deference to the wishes of the supreme Government. 
the new Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal has recently issued a resolution, 
notifying his intention of encouraging the employment of qualified Musalmans 
dn the public’service. We hope that our co-religionists in other parts of India 
‘will show their appreciation of the resolution by holdiag public meetings to. 
‘thank both the Viceroy and the Lieut.-Governor of Eastern Bengal for the 
Interest evinced: by them in the welfare of the Muslim community. If the 
_ Governments cf other provinces were to follow the example of the Honourable: 
_ (My. Hare and extend their patronage to Musalmans, the latter would work. 
-with-redoubled energy to diffuse the blessing of education in their community. 
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16." “Tn the course of the fifth aitiole onthe subject of the Hid Swardjya 
rosecution, the editor of the . writes :— 
“Ae motive of the, be ontinuiig his remarks, Mr. Nichol ah dalla that. 
articles in the Hind Suardiyai writings of the nature of the incriminating article in 
prosecution. — the case would be read with avidity by the i> datpantcish 
Hind Swardjya (23), 2nd of the British Government. In making this remark 
pscntadacaae ee he did a great injustice to the reading public, 
Discreet Indian patriots read such writings and ponder over them and try to 
find out the means of escape from their horrible plight. Writings which clearly 
depict the condition of the country ought not to be kept secret from the people. 
Any attempt to do so would be attributed toa desire to keep the Indians in the 
dark about the condition of their country. What I have to say further on this 
subject I shall do in the next issue. [The paper goes on to quote an_ extract 
from the Loka Mitra of 28th October 1906 containing an account of the 
second day’s prcceedings in the case, In its issue of the 9th March the paper 
further quotes the proceedings of the case as published in the Loka Mitra. | 


17. The proud boast of the London Vimes that India was won by the 
sword and will be held by the sword ill accords with 
Comments on the result of the panic into which British administrators are every 


the Vshart prosecution, now and then thrown by reading the writings of 
Gujardit (24), 3rd Mar.; ° . . oe ° 
Pérsi (13), 3rd Mar. _ obscure prints like the Vihdri. Is this not derogatory 


to the prestige of the Government of India? The 
Government of Bombay err if they believe that the spirit of sedition will be 
effectively checked by such prosecutions. No amount of gagging will achieve 
that end. But on the contrary if any action is taken by Government against 
Obscure journalists, if will give them not only undue importance but the 
reputation of martyrs and bring discredit upon the authorities. If Govern- 
ment think that a deliberate effort is being made to disseminate sedition among 
the people, their first duty is to puta stop to their autocratic rule and win 
over the subject races by conducting the administration on popular lines. 
In that case we do not believe the people of India will ever directly or 
indirectly encourage the spread of seditious writings among them, but will, on 
the other hand, make the ground too hot for seditious writers. [The Pérsi on 
the cther hand writes :— Mr, Aston’s sentence was most commendable. ‘The 
erring editor is bound down in a thousand rupees of his own and another 
thousand of his friends to walk more circumspectly. It would be hard to 
devise a better check on random writing.” | 


15. It is a mystery to us that the Maréthi papers should make it a regular 
business to defame the British rule. It is to be 
regretted that an educated and enlightened com- 
munity like the Marathas should fail to realise their 
obligations as a subject race. Perhaps the Maratha journalists seem to think 
that by adopting the policy of the Kesari they would attain the same measure 
of popularity as was attained by Mr. Tilak atter his triai for sedition, It is 
doubtful whether such a policy would prove beneficial in the long run and also 
whether it is compatible with loyalty to the British raj. The attacks made by 
Maratha organs upon Government both directly and indirectly will, we are 
afraid, do no good to the community, but merely restrict the liberty of 
public criticism now enjoyed by us, ‘This will be a calamity to the entire 
indian Press. We hope our Maratha brethren will grow wise in time and 
refrain from indulging in calumnious attacks upon Government. 


Akhbdr-e- Islam (61), 5th 
Mar, 


19. “The echoes of the /unjabee case have scarcely died when we 
outils Pack 188). B08 have another prosecution under the same section 
nto woe. , This time the offender is the Véhdrt of Bombay. 
We have perused the passages complained of by 
Government and have nothing but words of condemnation for the silly and 
arrant nonsense contained therein. It is. rags like the Véhdrv that bring 


discredit on the Native Press, Whether it is good policy, however, to prosecute 


such obscure ragsand thus to thrust upon them a kind of greatmess is a question 
- which Government would do well to seriouly consider. For ourselves we would 
let them severely alone on their disreputable dung-hill.” | | . 
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ibim:tora court of lax isttatey without going fully into 
its @ o Course teethedebaee aidenea the acoused to be bound 
md also to: i securities ‘as required by Government. 
3 oppressive law: ‘are in force, itis not unnatural that such cases should 
frequ adr, but it dogs not: augur well for Government that they should 
 gilwaye be ‘ready: ive laws in. motion. The law may have armed 
 @ivernment wi h plenary powers, but if they display indiscretion or vindictive- 
ness: im: exervising those anos even their nade acts would incense thought- 
—— fabpeoples 
i. A sania was - comstaitved at the house of the Mamlatdar at Thana 
on 2nd March. A hox, containing some Government 
Alleged laxity of the confidential papers but no cash, was stolen from the 
Thins Police. Mamlatdar’s room at about 8p.mM, ‘The Head Karkun, 
Arunodaya (103), Srd Mar. Mr, Khambete, at once went :to make w report of 
: the theft at Police Station No. 2, but no one was 
found there. He went there again, but found no one in the chowky. It was 
-only on his third visit to the chowki that he found some one there and was 
able to report the cceurrence. The Police investigation began three hours 
after the commission of the theft. 1t is curious that a theft should be 
committed in the Mamlatdar’s house on the main road in the town and 
that the Police should take a long time to repair to the scene of the offence. 
If this is the promptness of the Police i in dealing with a theft committed at the 
Mamlatdar’s house, we can easily imagine what they must be doing in the case 
of offences reported by private persons. 


Legislation. , 


22. In the opinion of Government the ignorance and extravagance of 
Ne _,, the rayat, coupled with the dishonest practices of 
nt oe Agricukturists the Savkar, are the true causes of agrarian poverty 
Relief Act Amendment Bill. 
Kesari (130), 5th Mar.; 0d indebtedness and they accordingly passed the 
‘Sudhdrak (49), 4th Mar. = Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act to combat the evil. 
| The Land Revenue Code was amended with the same 
object and the proprietary rights of the agriculturists in their holdings were taken 
‘away. Government now propose to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
with the object of still further improving the lot of the agriculturists. But as 
the very theory on which Government explain the indebtedness of the cultivating 
_ ¢jass is unsound and untenable, the remedies with which they seek to cope 
with the evil fail to produce the desired effect. ‘Ihe belief that the Deccan 
_Agriculturists’ Relief Act has hitherto proved futile is shared by high officers 
of Government like High Court Judges. If during the last thirty years the Act 
has failed to improve the lot of the sarieulturiata how can a mere amendment 
of it now be expected to yield better results? [The Sudhdrak observes that 
one effect of the passing of the new Bill would be that the rayats will tind 
it increasingly difficult to raise loans, and that so long as Government are 
not prepared to advance them money on every levitimate occasion, no 
amount of tinkering. with the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act will improve 
their lot in the least but will sim ply reduce them to the verge of starvation. | 


Railways, 


23. «‘ Every year as the busy season advances the complaint about the short- 
: age of rolling stock on our railways is invariably heard, 


: Shortage . poling stcck and Indian commerce suffers considerably in conse- 
on an Tra way 2 
“Reilway Times (17), 2nd suena, but there appears to be no improvement 


Mar. n the matter. ‘Ihe coal traffic on the Bengal side is 
abnormally heavy, the grain traflic on the North- 
‘Western. side is no less at this time of the year, and the cry in all directions 

is for w -Waguns Cannot be supplied to cope effectually with the 
 « dhieavy traffic, ‘@nly-the other-day we learnt that two mijls at Howrah had 
, da stop wonk for twenty-four hours on account of a shortage in the -coal 
supply, and later still it was eaneemend that the amayur guo aod shell factory 


had: been closed for the: sama: reason: like’ last year under similar conditions, 
And: as. we: go to press we. pnicibermpte f a. strange irony of fate. the 
E. B. 8. Railway has: also: run short of coal and has only: 2,000. tons left 
for, use! On. the Bengal-Négpur Railway at stations. between Bilaspur and. 
Jharsugudra there are thousands of grain bags lying on the platforms, 
leaving a. clearage of about four feet only between the bags and.the edge of the. 
_ platforms for passengers to alight. This graintraflic appears to be suspended 

because every available wagon is despatchéd to the coal fields to cope with 
the coal: traffic. ‘Thus the rolling stock question pushes itself to the forefront 
each year and serious damage is done to Indian trade, by the periodical famine 

of rolling stock. ‘The East Indian Railway have explained that were they to 
build a sufficiency of wagons to meet the coal and grain traffic in the busy 

season, there would be a superfluity of thirty to forty thousand wagons 
during the rest of the year. To meet the rush of tratlc in the busy season 

the railways borrow from one another, and the present complement of 

20,000 wagons on the HE. I. Railway is made up in this manner. On the 

North-Western Railway the abnormal grain traffic is also annually impeded for 

want of traction facilities, Every year, during this season, we have published 

in these columns complaints on the subject, and merchants, Chambers of 

Commerce and the Press. have repeatedly called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the dearth of rolling stock, but without avail. Now the cry comes 

nearer home and the commercial community of Bombay are also raising their 

voice. At the Annual Meoting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce held on 
the 27th February, the Chairman, the Honourable Mr. H. E. EB. Prostor, in 

his able address, referring to the important subject under notice, said :—‘ The 
only other matter in connection with railways which I wish to refer to is perhaps 

the most important of all we have to deal with, and that is the shortage of 
wagons.’ At the present moment there is one bitter cry going up from all over 
India for wagons to carry the produce of the country........... Indeed it is not 
necessary to refer to any particular trade, as all are suffering alike, and it is 
dificult to estimate the loss this inability on the part of the railways to supply 
wagons means to firms and merchants, but it must be very large..,....... It will 
be seen that the question is assuming serious aspects, and.it is to be hoped that 
the Government will give its attention to it. Bombay suffers because Calcutta 
has an earlier market, but all over India the cry is the same. The only solu- 
tion of the difficulty lies in the adoption by Government of a more liberal 
policy towards the railways by setting aside in the Budget a sufficient sum to 
meet the difficulty.”’ | 


. Municipalities. 


 *24, “The utterly audacious and unscrupulous manner in which attempts 

. are being made to defend or explain away the result 
Who can really be charged of the elections by the Justices is one of the most 
with introducing politics into regrettable features of the movement that was started 
the Bomlay ges, ole to officialize the Municipal Corporation of Bombay. 
hyper (eS), toh ars Tt has been contended, though the hollowness of the 
contention has over and over again been exposed, 

that Sir Fherozeshah imports his Congress politics into the Corporation. 
The only occasion on which the discussion in the Municipal Corporation 
seemed to partake of political bias was when Sir Pherozeshah opposed the 
presentation of an address to Lord Curzon on his return from England, 
‘The Limes of India and those Corporators who agree with its politics 
were of course in favour of presenting the address. Now if Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s critics will care to be honest and consistent, will they tell us how it 
can be said that he alone was guilty of importing his Congress politics into the 


Corporation, when they also committed a similar offence in seeking to force 


their anti-Congress politics upon that very body by. inviting it to present an 
address of welcome to an unpopular and: anti-Congress Viceroy? ‘lhe other 
occasion On which it might be contended by a straining of language that the 
Corporation was made the arena of politics was when a proposal was placed 
before the Corporation in favour of presenting an address to Lord Kitchener. 
Now the Corporation has hitherto acted upon the principle of giving addresses 
to members: of the English Royal House or to insoming Governors, and 
Vieeroys. The only exception was in the case of the Amir, 
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‘gateett tot bots fewibipeive ‘andl: Indians 
ay. In't nie the dof Lord Kitchener there was more- 
. worn: @einet him’ iirthe ‘Muhammadan community: in 
eatment of the Mhadi’s remains. “Now, if any one was 
} to fntroduce South African and Bgyptian politics 
he Jingo school P Giharraite politicians into the Corporation, it was 
T 4 : rae India ‘at and those Eutopean Corporators who wanted that 
A 4 Aa: which would have been positively offensive to the 
oC Muha and to the rest of the Indian. communities. May 
mae me cnetahe oe ‘the Limes of India and the organizers of the Caucus to say 
Se with Sonate who soanty: attempted to introduce politics into the Corporation ?” 


26. " As we more than feared, Government are taking sides in regard 
‘to the question of the conduct of the official orga- 
Tke Rombay Government pizers of the Caucus and it would be no surprise to 
rs a pees (42), 6th US if events proved that behind Messrs. Harrison, 
Mar, Rog. oats. ty Gell, Hatch & Co,, there have been, or are persons 
: still higher up in the official hierarchy. It is hard 
otherwise to explain the most undignified and wholly untenable quibble whereby 
Government maintains that the Resolution forbidding officials from interference 
in elections relates. to the elections to the Legislative Council beca use of the 
heading. They further want specific instances of ‘undue pressure’ before they 
take any action. We trust these will be forthcoming. But whether they do 
come or not, the Bombay public will never forget the fact that under Lord 
Lamington’s administration not only were Government officials allowed with 
impunity to act most unconstitutionally, if nothing worse, and that when 
Government was forced to make a declaration, it began with misreading words, 
misconstruing language and setting at naught all canons of fair interpreta 
tion. The words of the Resolution are that no officer ‘shall interfere directly 
with the free choice of candidates . by elective bodies, or attempt to influence 
or direct the action of those bodies in any way.’ It is unnecessary to comment 
upon the absolutely disingenuous limitation put upon these words by Govern- 
ment, One position is; however, now clear. The Bombay Government, if it 
can help it, intends to give a carte blanche to its officers to manipulate, short of 
exerting undue pressure, Municipal elections in any way they like.” 


a 
; i 


26. “The reply given by Government to Honourable Messrs. Parekh and 
: Diskshit in regard to the conduct of certain high 
aay y Spectator (5), 9th officials at the last Justices’ electi ion, was, perhaps, 
| are; “Indian Soctal Re- 
former (4)*, 10th Mar. not altogether unexpected even by those who have 
confidence in the readiness of Lord Lamington’s 
Government to promote the cause of local self-government and to discourage 
official interference with local autonomy. Where officials may offer them- 
selves for election, they cannot be prevented from influencing the election 
in any legitimate manner. If, therefore, the citizens of Bombay are 
4 opposed toa repetition of what has happened, so far as the election of the 
my Government officials is concerned, the proper remedy is to get the law altered, 
as or at least to request Government to prohibit officiais from competing for seats 
on Municipal Corporations. In the absence of some such general rule or prin- 
ciple, a scrutiny of the conduct of particular officials would, of course, be 
invidious, unless something highly improper is alleged against the parties 
Ce concerned. The Government has asked for specific allegati8ns before any 
a inquiry could be sanctioned. If the invitation to supply particulars be accepted, 
 — we may have the whole question of the ethics of the last election 
Se thoroughly threshed out. The consideration of the general question of oilicials 
competing for seats on Municipal Councils is really more important than a 
particular inquiry, and it cannot be delayed very long. ‘Ihe last election will 
‘otherwise be a precedent which may be followed only too frequently, because 
the consciousness of power offers a great temptation for its exercise. ’requent 
conflicts between official and non- -official parties in Municipal elections would 
not only reduce local self-government to a mockery, but would be inexpedient 
‘from the Government’s' own point of view. ‘To allow officials to compete with 
‘non-officials would, indeed, be worse than not. granting Municipal autonomy 
‘at all: it Wout’ combine the disadvantages of both official administration and 
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: local sélf‘government, A's regards'tlie partiouldr eledtidn, which ‘has’ stitred: | 
up so’ much of feeling, it may be remembered that the responsibility for it. 
rests ‘primarily with the Justices of the Peace. The conduct of officials in influe: 
encing them, as alléged,. is. really a side issue, whose importance would have:: 
been greater if the electorate had consisted of ordinary rate-payers. It would: 
have been a feat of uncommon boldness to tamper with so distinguished an ° 
électorate, if there had not been some iaiouap al epaiatioy among the’ Justices: 
with the cause in which Mr. Harrison is said to have been working. It is not. 
quite fair to the distinguished body of electors to-assume that the result of the 
last election was due to a mixture of terrorism and timidity. Whatever may 
be the exact nature of the misdemeanours vaguely hinted at, we cannot at : 

resent forget that the responsibility for the result of the election rests primarily 
with the Justices, and it is not fair to speak of them, as a class, as mere puppets.” 
[The Indian Soctal Reformer writes :—“ Apart from the matter, the manner of 
the Government's reply certainly leaves much to be desired. ‘The three gentle-. 
men concerned could not have been treated more unceremoniously if they were 
three illiterate peasants complaining about the exactions of a pattawalu to a 
callow Assistant Collector instead of three gentlemen of education and 
position associated with the government of the province in the highest 
non-official capacity allowed under the present state of things.’’] : 


27. “ We need scarcely apologise for saying that pedple think that the 
Bombay Government have talked arrant nonsense 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (29), 8th jn stating that the Resolution ef 1902 prohibits the 
raat) gg Fagg “participation of Government officials in the elections 
eae. Goll, = ” tothe Legislative Council, and that, therefore, they do 
| not feei themselves called upon to take notice of the 
complaint made to them by the Honourable Messrs, Setalvad, Gokuldas and 
Diksbit........... Then again, what does the Government mean by declining to 
take action on ‘mere vague allegations’? The signatories to the letter 
distinctly state that ‘if an inquiry is held in the matter of our representation 
of the 19th instant, we are in a position to prove what part was taken by Gov- 
ernment officials in influencing the election of Municipal Councillors by the 
Justices.’ Why docs the Government then talk of ‘ vague allegations” ?......... 
A letter such as the one addressed by Messrs. Setalvad, Parekh and Dikshit 
could not well contain specific instances. ‘These could cnly be brought forward 
at the proper time and in the proper place. All that could be reasonably 
askod in such a letter’is an opportunity to prove their case, and why does not 
the Government boldly offer them this opportunity?’ |The Akhbdr-e-Soudd- 
gar makes somewhat similar comments. | : 


& 


28. “The reply of His Excellency Lord Lamington’s Government to 
the representation made by three of the leading. 
members of the Legislative Council of Bombay with 
| reference to the defiant attitude taken by three leading 
high officials in the matter of the recent Justices’ election is as unsatisfactory 
as it is disappointing, But there is nothing surprising in it. About three 
months ago rumours became rife that the Government were pulling the 
strings of the Caucus from behind. Sut relying upon the statesmahship 
and liberality of views of His Exceliency Lord Lamington we gave no cre- 
dence to such rumours.......... On the election day if became as apparent 
-as the noon-day sun that the Government were in !eague with the Caucus.’ 
Not only cid the rank and file of Government officers go to the meeting 
with the Caucus papers signed and ready to vote for Mr. Uarrison’s ticket 
but the Under Secreturies to Government were there to render them support 
and sympathy. It has now become apparent that there is something very 
ome sinister behind the movement. It was not the introduction of Standard. 
Time in Bombay or the strengthening of the hands ot the Commissioner. 
to do what he pleased with the rate-payers’ money or opposition to the growing 
influence of Sir P. M. Mehta-that were the actuating motives of the Caucus, 
but there was something more. ‘lhe blow was aimed at the very citadel. of 
local self-government in Bombay. It was an attempt to officialise the. 
Bombay Municipality and to bring it into line with the officialised. Muniei-. 
palities of Madras and Calcutta. ‘he Government, in their reply, want specific. aa 
con 2072——6 i 
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ment officials, and 
Yan Open inquiry is held, specific proofs could be 
apartial ttibunal. ‘of: inquiry; there must be examination. 
h of witnesses, The Government have tried to whittle 
‘oreé . of the Resolution of 1902, They wish to signify now 
as issued for @ specific purpose and is not, therefore, applicable to the 
case, < But) the Resolution is all comprehensive.......... Now we 
specific: evidence. to. prove that the officers of different Gov- 
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free choice of candidates by elective bodies und attempted to influence and 
direct the action of the voters. We can bring evidence to show that Govern- 
ment Abkéri contractors were approached and asked to vote only for the 
Harrison ticket. - We can prove that certain Secretariat Officers were ordered 
to reserve theic votes: for the Caucus party. Wecan prove that ‘pressure was 
brought to bear upon Anglo-Indian and Indian merchants not to vote for any 
candidates but those of the Caucus. We can prove that the Caucus voting 
ge were circulated among Government servants of several departments, 

e, therefore, demand a public inquiry into the whole question where evidence 
could be adduced and witnesses examined and cross-examined, The Govern- 
ment have a precedent to follow. Some years ago certain charges were laid 
against certain officials in a mofussil town of attempting to influence the votes 
of a constituency. An open inquiry was held; it was proved that the officials 
had interfered, and they were transferred. Of course, the officials were then 
Indians, but the present matter stands on a different footing as the culprits 
implicated in it are Englishmen.” 


*29. ‘‘The Bombay Government in tkeir reply have, it seems to us, 
Rigas Boal taken refuge under a mere technical plea. The 
3 Gujardts (24), 10th Mar.; otter of the Government of India to the Provincial 
yng. cols; Aatser-t-Hind ‘- ni : ‘aa 
(30), 10th Mar., Eng. cols. . @dministrations had no doubt its origin in what 

happened in connection with elections to the 
Legislative Councils. But the words used by the Indian Government are 
quite general. No officer, they direct, shall interfere directly or indirectly 
with the choice of candidates by elective bodies, or attempt to influence or 
direct the action of those bodies in any way. ‘The application of the principle 
herein recognised is nowhere restricted to electionsto the Legislative Councils 
alone, though the immediate occasion for issuing the order in question arose 
out of such elections,.......... Do the Bombay Government mean that their 
officers are at libertv tc influence clections to Municipal Boards directly as 
well as indirectly ? If so, the elective system can be converted into a farce 
and mockery in no time throughout the whole country...... The policy and 
attitude adopted by Lord Lamington’s Government in their reply is absolutely 
opposed to the principles and policy cnunciated by Lord Ripon in his 
Resolution on local self-government. ‘I'lte reply in question is altogether curt, 
evasive and unsatisfactory.” [‘The Katser-t-Hind writes :—“ ‘lhe ostrich-like 
policy which the Government bas adopted in this matter has, we need not say, 
unreservedly confirmed the opinion universally held in the native community 
that the Caucus had its origin with one at least of the colleagues of Lord 
Lamington in the Government and that but for his tacit consent the 
unkallowed Triple Alliance of H. G. H. would never have succeeded in its aim 
and object.’’] | 


30. Mr, J. N. Bahadurji writes to the Alhbdr-e-Soudagar:—‘In their 
Say 3 Some gv) reply to the Honourable Messrs. Parekh, Setalvad and 
Gl ase: Bee els (92); Dikshit’s joint letters soliciting an inquiry into 
ee ee the allegations embodied therein, Government have 
shown a regrettable disregard of public opinion which will have other dangerous 
Consequences than that ot aggravating the resentment and discontent at present 
prevalent amongst the Indian section of the public.........._ If anything was 
wanting to make Government look ridiculous in the eyes of the public after 
the impudent violation of their resolution of July 1902 by certain of their 
O'licials, that want has been supplied by the childish interpretation by the local 
Government of the intentions of the Supreme Government in issuing the famous 
resolution. It.is, therefore, imperative for. our leaders to take eyery constitu- 
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tional action at their disposal to obtain the reversal: of this ill-advised decision 
of the local Government, which is fraught: with such serious consequences, 


and failing that, to agitate for an amendment of the Act relating to elections 
in general.” | 


31, Mr. Virumal Begraj, Editor of the Sindhé, writes to the Phanix :— 
22 “You must have-read in the supplementary list of 
re elections at Suk-  Jast week’s Sind Offictal Gazette the result of my 
Phonie (15), 2nd Mar. Municipal election which was pending disposal long 

! | since with the Commissioner in Sind. I as well as my 
friends here cannot understand how the Commissioner has decided against me. 
I. was elected and my election was recognised by the Municipal Board and the 
District Court. The Collector or the Commissioner was the only channel 
through whom my name could be notified in the Gazette, but they had no 
right to set aside the Board’s resolution. It is a strange thing to see Notandas’ 
name gazetted in place of mine when he was not at all elected. Besides, 
if my nomination paper was not accepted and I was not in the field, some other 
candidates who found hard to stand agains: me, but could easily dislodge 
Notandas, would have stood against him. Below I send you a copy of 
the letter that I have received from one of the ablest lawyers of Sind 
concerning this matter and I expect you to write a strong leader on 
the subject in your: next issue as my paper will not be out next week:— 
*I am very much surprised at the Notification which appeared in the 
last issue of the Sind Official Gazette regarding your election. ‘The Com- 
missioner in Sind is perfectly wrong in nullifying the result of your election, 
He has no right to undo it........... It was for the losing party to go to the 
Court and challenge your election. It is absurd, nay an insult to the voters to 
declare a2 man, who has got only four votes, to have been elected. If the 
authorities had not aliowed you to stand, your voters would have voted for 
some one else rather than for one who got oaly four votes. ‘he matter should 
not be allowed to stop there’.......... Is now comes to this, that the President 
may write to the Commissioner behind the back of any unpleasant Municipal 
Councillor and without any resolution of the Municipality make him forfeit 
his seat and prevent him from standing again: Even a forfeiture under section 
16 of a person for a more serious act requires a resolution of the Municipality.” 


Native States. 


32. “His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has completed a quarter of a 

— century ofrule. No prince in India bas a finer record 

- Bilver Jubilee of His High- of administration, and none is more advanced in all 
ua ha At aes HA, the essentials of progress than the successor to the 
Parsi (13), 8rd Mor. maladministered domain of old Malhar Rao. His 

| Highness’ strong point, of course, is education, and 
in this his own particular province he has been able to show the way in some 
respects to the Government... ... ... On questions of industrial progress and 
reform His Highness speaks with authority, and in every way he has through. 
out his rule shown himself to be a ruler with the ruler’s highest ideal—the 
P amelioration of his people—constantly before his mind. We trust that His 
Highness may live to see many more anniversaries of his accession to the gadi.’’ 


33. ‘The celebration of His Highness the Gaekwar’s Silyer Jubilee has 
| attracted the keenest interest not only in the Baroda 
Gujardti (24), 10th Mar. State but throughout the country. One can scarcely 

Eng. cols.; Kavzser-1-Htnd : © » : : | 
(30), 10th Mar, Eng. cols. point to any other Native Ruler in India who can be 

| compared to Sir Sayajirao in culture, independence 
and strength of character........... In certain directions his administration is in 
advance of even the British Government. He has ardently endeavoured to 
diffuse education as widely as possible amongst his subjects and he is emphati- 
cally the first ruler in India to adopt a system of free and compulsory eduvation. 
Similarly, he has been the first in the field to effect a separation of judicial 
and executive functions,” [The Kaiser-i- Hind writes in a similar strain.] 
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0 tho: ive to the ood Dorie the et 
_ twenty-five years. His Highness has been unremitting 


to the: best-of his abilities and his enlightened judgment. 


ae . yc avy abedat: from. his: State; he-has not been’ idle. His Highness the. 


war has always-been on the alert to know what is done in. other parts of 


the. world and has: endeavoured to’ ‘eatry out the most advanced ideas which 


could be enforced in his Stata; but at: the same time he has not been an unin- 
telligent imitator. Mr. Morley once’ applauded the sentiment that enthusiasts. 
without: capacity are the most dangerous people in polities............. His 
Highness the Gackwar has in him something more than enthusiasm and: 
capacity. It may be some attribute too subtle to be defined in precise terms ; 
yet that he possesses that something is clear from the volume of con- 
ratulations which the present occasion has elicited from various quarters,’ 
The Indian Social Reforner writes :—‘' We cordially join in the feiicitations- 
which have been poured on His Highness Shri Sayaji Rao Gaekwar from 


all parts of the country on the completion of a quarter of a century of his 


rule. His Highness holds a unique position in the estimation of the public 
by virtue of bis enlightenment and personal qualities. iis Highness in his 
private as well as in his public character is guided by a lofty ideal and sets a 
high example of purity and unselfish devotion to duty to his brother princes 
and to his countrymen at large. Making allowance for the different condi- 
tions of the positions of the two rulers, the Gaekwar presents many points of 
similarity to the present Emperor of Germany. He began by dropping the 
pilot like William IT, when he sent away Sir Madhav Rao who had points of 
correspondence, allowance being made again for the different conditions, with 
Bismarck. His Highness is an apostle and an exemplar of strenuousness 
bordering on restlessness like the Kaiser, and like the Kaiser, again, he is 
animated by a most earnest and constant regard for his country’s greatness and 
prosperity. When it is added that His Highness is not unduly averse 10 
public-speaking, it will be admitted that the parallelism suggested is by no 
means far-fetched.......... We wish many heppy days and “much health of 
body and peace of mind to His Highness Shri Sayaji Rao, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, and abundant success in his unwearied labours on behalf not only of 
his subjects but of his countrymen all over India,’ 


35. The subjects of the Maharaja Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar propose to 
celebrate the Silver Jubilee of His Highness’ rule. 
Balle Cs) 1b eee The subjects of a Native State feel proud of their ruler 
even though he may be effete and spiritless. If he happens, howeyer, to be a 
ood ruler, the pride his subjects tase} in him is enhanced and he "becomes the 
arling of their hearts. Such a.ruler is Sir Sayajirao of Baroda, There is 
none to compare with him among living Native Chiefs in point of learning or 
devotion to the welfare of his subjects. “There is particularly one thing done by 
His Highness which no other Native Chief in India has yet done and which 
elearly shows the bent of his character. He had the courage to attend a 
meeting of: the National Congress at Calcutta. -Other Native Chiefs are 
Mere puppets in the hands of Political Agents. ‘hey are so _ powerless 
and helpless before the Political Agent that they crouch and tremble before 
him like the tiger in a circus menagerie before the ringmaster with the 
whip in hand. Our Chiefs are allowed to attend an Industriai Kxhibi- 
tion, a meeting of the Social Conference or a cricket match, but it requires 
rare moral courage to attend a meeting of the National Congress, when. 
it is about to pass: a strongly worded resolution on boycott. It is a matter of 
ratification that the Gaekwar possesses this courage in ample measure and it 
is propcsed by some that he should be invited to preside over this year’s 
Congress. Ifthe proposal becomes a fait accompli, it would be a very desirable 
consummation indeed. The greater the intercourse between the people of British 
India and:those living in Native States, the better. ‘The subjects of the Gaekwar 
have collected 4 lakh of rupees already and it is their desire to erect a statue in 


ve aes 


his honour as a permanent memorial of his- | Silver. Jubilee. Now, we would 
much prefer a living and not.a dead memorialiot the Gaekwar, who is himself 


a spirited and not a lifeless ruler. Why not increase the utility of the Kala 


Bhuvan, which is reportéd to be not in a very efficient condition of late ? 


36. ‘Steps are being taken under the auspices of several influential and 
leading men in this city to ask Bombay to participate 


ried wi & in the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of His High- 


Bombay of the Silver Jubilee . 288 the Gaekivar’s rule. No doubt His Highness 
of His Highness tho Gaek- Sayajirao Gaekwar has done a ereat deal during the 


war. last twenty-five years to merit the congratulations of 
Fomvo-samsied (29), 5th his friends and admirers and the gratitude of his sub- 
- see chi jects........... It would not be fair to remember 
at this juncture the seamy side of the Baroda 
administration. But since the movement for a celebration of the 
event in Bombay has been initiated under the auspices of some of those who 
are the most uncompromising critics of the British administration, it 
may be hoped that they will have the courage-and fairness to whispex into 
the ears of their Baroda idol words of wisdom and good counsel that are 
undoubtedly needed with a view to placing the administration of his State at 
least on a level with that which they have made it the business of their lives to 
criticise and condemn. There are anomalies in the Baroda administration which 
only people who have a sneaking fondness for a prince can tolerate, and 


which only publicists burdened with the memory of past patronage and with. 


hearts laden with the hopes of future favours can ignore or connive at.” [In 
its issue of 9th March the paper writes:—“‘ Among the more ‘pre¢ious 
cencessions made to his subjects by the Gaekwar in connection with the 
Silver Jubilee of his rule are free vernacular education in the State, five 
more scholarships for sending students to Kurope, four new hospitals in the 
districts, and wells worth five anda half lakhs of rupees for the benetit of 
low castes, ‘The Maharaja has been throughout a liberal patron of learning, 
and the further provision that he has made for the education of his subjects by 
the above concessions may well.encourage the hope that ere long Baroda. 
will be the foremost State in all India in this respect. ‘Che setting apart 
of so large a sum as five lakhs anda half, for wells for low-castes, will also- 
go tar towards ameliorating the condition of those sections of his subjects who 
ought to be, in a special degree, the care of an enlightened ruler. As to the 
building of new hospitals, who van doubt their value and utility for the sick 
and the suffering among all classes? Maharaja Sayaji Rao has by these and 
other boons conferred a lasting obligation on his subjects.”| 


37. The burden of taxation on the subjects of the Baroda State has 


beeu steadily increasing during the last few years, ° 


Burden of taxation in the and they are cryiny aloud for deliverance. When 
Baroda State. — the people of Baroda are already complaining of the 
Kaiser-i-lHiind (80), 3rd "dae ais : 
vee heavy incidence of the income-tax, the water-rate, the 
house-tax, the cattle-tax and so forth, the imposition 
of a new burden on their shoulders cannot fail to intensify their misery and 
evoke adverse criticism, ‘lhe average taxation in British India is Rs. 4 
per head, while in the Baroda State it amounts to Rs. 7-12-0; still the State 
authorities have decided to impose a new tax on the Parsi lower of Silenve. 
This has naturally produced unrest and dissatisfaction in the Parsi community. 
The Gaexwar should have thought weil before imposing sucha tax. ‘The 
step taken by him shows that he is anxious to raise more money to defray 
his growing persozal expenses which now amount to several lakhs. Witir 
a Parsi Dewan in the State, we did not expect tho imposition of the new 
tax. It is also strange that a Revenue Minister like Mr. R. C. Dutt should 
give his consent to an increase of the burdens on ouitivators, when in his 
books he preaches the extension of the boon of permanent settlement to ths 
peasantry. ee | | | | | 
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a ie ; 0) bs ak rN? seh Mar. Were | mercilessly. belaboured by their assailants. 
aay a ‘wilvanke to us how they escaped alive. It is strange that the State authorities 


hope the Chief will make a- prompt. inquiry into the case and punish the 
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der thet enior 3 irand wad State) peat th Belgauni on 

i¢ Holi holiday. ° “hey were rudely assaulted by 

| villagérs‘at the instigation of a Police Patel and 
* “otherwise ‘molested without any ground whatever. 
“Ther dno means of: defend! ing themselves, and 


‘Some of them have sustained serious injuries and it is 
should not have taken any serious action in the matter as yet. We 
offenders eagerly. A correspondent has furnished us with the details of the 
assault which we publish elsewhere. We can vouch for the accuracy of the 
correspondent’s report. 


Antelligence extracted from the Press. 


39, 


The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes that a public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay will shortly be convened to protest against 

certain alleged irregularities in conrection with the 

_Fropoed public meeting in J. Ps’ election. It adds that a preliminary meeting 
the J. Pr’ election. was held on the Jst March in Mr. Jehangir B. Petit’s 
Akhbar-e-Soudégar (62), office for taking steps to convene the proposed 
meeting and that a large committee was appointed to 


; do the needful. 


40. The anniversary of Nana Fadnavis was, as previously announced in 
these columns, celebrated at Velds on the 3rd instant 
Anniversary celebrations of with great éclat. ‘The Fadnavis Library and the sta- 
as a at Velis eghé bazaar, held under the auspices of the Swadeshi 
: Kesars (180), 5th Mar. Vastu Pracharini Sabha of Bombay, were declared 
open by Mr. Khaparde, who delivered a thrilling 
oration on the oocasion, Nana’s photo was carried in procession to the temple 
built by himself. A grand swadeshi meeting was subsequently held under the 
residency of Mr. Narsinha Chintaman Kelkax, at which several persons from 
Reubay and other places made speeches. An exceedingly learned paper on the 
ahadaddiotive career of Nana Fadnavis was read by Mr. Vasudeoshastri Khare 
and. was listened to with close attention. ‘The celebration came to a close 
with the performance of a Hari Kirtan by Mr. Abhyankar. 


41, A Ratnégiri correspondent of the Satyashodhak writes :—Mr. Kha- 
parde was invited by wire to pay a visit to Ratnagiri. 
He was good enough to accept the invitation ‘and 
a ee arrived saa on the 24th. A procession was formed 
Kesari (130), 5th Mar. in his honour and he delivered two public lectures 
on the Congress and the seadeshti movement. He 
earnestly exhorted the adoption of universal boycott. As regards the Congress, 
he advocated a policy of self-reliance and remarked that the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale had nearly come over to the Side of the extremists, Mr, Dadasaheb 
Kurandikar, who has come here on some business, also spoke at one of the 
meetings and observed that the foreign products had been introduced into the 
country by the leaders and should be driven out by them. A Paisa fund 
meeting was ulso held during the week, when Mr. Khaparde addressed a few 
words of advice to the aaaeiee, Mr. G. K. Apte, retired Executive Engineer, 
took the chair at Mr. Khaparde’s lecture on swadeshi. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental 'lranelator to Government. 


Mr. G. K. Khaparde’s 


Office of the Oriental U'ranslator to Government, 


Se carctatiats Bombay, 13th March 1907. 


®Reported i in advance. | x 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whéther the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the 1st January 1907.) 


ee 


gon 1897—la 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published. | = Edition. } sat N ame, caste and age of Editor, 
| EneLise. Re 
] ey Indian ee Bombay... eee Weekly eee eee Je J. de Abrao : Portuguese ; 43 eee eee $00 
2 |Daily Telegraph andj Poona ..._... Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 60 ... ... 550 
Deccan Herald. | . 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... e»-| Monthly oc. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi; 58. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... | Weekly ... ox “aac it en Hindu (Madrdsi Bréh- 500 
: man) ; ° 
5 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee e0e. Do. TT) eee Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P °>5 P &rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. | 53. : 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. .. — | Monthly soo} John Wallace; Englishman; 48 ... 800 
: 

_ 2 | Kardéchi Chronicle --.| Karéchi.,  ..| Weekly... —_«««| Chainr4i Bakasréi Advani; Hindu( Amil); 30.) 500 
8 | K&éthidwdr Times .».| Rajkot ... ove] Daily — ose ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 si 200 
9 | Mahrdtta... ‘ie scl ROCCE its -.| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 950 

Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 32. 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly see| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar; Parsi; 40 cee 500 
11 #+| Muslim Herald ... ..., Do. ww. «| Daily ... ...) Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 700 
Muhammadan ; 32. 

12 Oriental Review eve eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; P4rsi ; 38 eee 400 

13 Parsi ee eee coe Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Jeh#ngir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; P&rsi ; 80 aus 1,000 

14 by atriot eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. sae eos Bhégubhai Fatehchand Karbhfri ; Hindu 650 

(Jain); 33. 

15 | Phoenix ... 4. | Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly vee] J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 650 

16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ... ...| Daily. = «6 Ketwasji Temulji; Parsi; 50 ... coe ove 400 

and Military Gazette. | 

17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay...  ...) Weekly... _...] John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 44 -:| 1,200 

(18 |Sind Gazette .. | Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly _...| Mrs, J. E. Tate; European; 42 no wa 

19 |Sind Journal ... ...| Hyderabad  ...) Weekly ... «se! Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil);; 800 

40. 
| , 
20 | Sind Times see wee] Karachi...  see| Bi-weekly «| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);89 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 

21 | A’rya Prakfésh . = | Bombay.  ...| Weekly... —.s. —— Tribhowandés Dalél; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 
nia); 32. 

22, | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ils ‘id —— Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 750 
ania) ; 33. 

23 | Deshi Mitra a a oof Do. e. —oee| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...) 1,400 

24 | Gujardti ... on aoe | eee scat Ee aes | Ichharam Surajreém Desai; Hindu (Surti| 5,000 
| ie Bania) ; 53. 

25 | Gujar4t Mitr’... cot EM oe eee} Dow 42. ove} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi’; 47 ne 700 

26 | Gujarati Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad eee} Do. wee eee| Somalal Mangaldds Sh4h ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 1,100 

27 |Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay os} Do. ... cos] Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 46 _.. 800 

28 | HindSwardjy_ ... i coe} D0. ee »--| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawalé ; Hindu (Shri- 800 

e m4li Brahman); 24. 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed we  o Dow 1 Daily . 4.4 Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhén; Paérsi; 30 ...| 3,500 
30 Kaiser-i-Hind 1. +} Do. ove oe] Weekly ...  —s....| Fram ji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 57... ooo] 2,400 
31 Kathidwar News... oes| RAJKOt ... — oeef ~Dow coe — oe] Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... .. vee 400 
82 | Kathidwar Times as | ere ...| Bi-weekly sil menenonas Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 200 
man); 39. 

83 | Praja Bandhu .. -..| Ahmedabad —... | Weekly ... | dethal4l Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,400 
man) ; 39, 

34, | Rést Goftér =... — ««»| Bombay oo! Do. oe — ooel PAlonji Barjorji Desfi; Parsi; 55... oo =: 550 
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...{Mfmeklél Amb&rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28. 
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Umedrim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania); 98... 


— N&n4ji Kotak; Native Christian; 
Wéman Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Pag oa 48. | 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... oge 


Hari N&r&yan. A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4&wan 
Do. - Do. jes 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager pees I Damodar S4&vldéram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardénjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman) ; 35. 

bi se Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 37. | 

Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman) ; 32. 

—_— Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 

Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 22. ) 

Dwirkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 

Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 —... 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 33 cee 


Rémji Santujt Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 78 ... 


Déhyabhai Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 89. 


— se Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Anndji ~~ Jordpur; Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 44, : 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 


A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 45 


Kézi Ism&il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 41. 
Naén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pf&rsi; 58 ioe 
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Krishnardo Mangeshrio Fadnis; H 
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Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 
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»| Nathal4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyasth 


| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 “ 


|Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wom 
Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu (Kanoja Brah- 


Janakprasad Joona ; Hindu (Khawelrabin 
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‘{Kaikhhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji BA; 


Parsi ; 


_Kshatriya) ; 


Ardeshir Dhoake GAndhi; P4rsi; 51 ... 


Bania); 27. 
Chhot4lél Desaibbai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


Pirozshah J ehangir Marzb&n; Parsi; 30 — ass 
Chandulél Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 sue 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 coe 


Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


26. 
Ibr4him Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). 
Ratansh4w Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 31 coe 
Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 


Br&éhman); 37. 

Anopsi Manecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania);56 _... 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 
man); 44. 

Parbhurim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Bradh- 
man). 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 37. 

Motilal Chhot&lal Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 38. 

Harivall abhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 32. . 

Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 58... ... 

Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (aeehenen) j ; 
37. 


Nagindis Manch@ram ; Hindu (Dasa Osval 
Bania); 40. 


Hormasji J amshedji ; Pérsi > 47 ee 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— - 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 3 | 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 
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Devang); 39. 


Mahddev Khé&nolkar; 


Hindu 
Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 36. 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Ode 
Gururéo Rfgtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 


4 (Deshasth Brahman); 43, 


Kamaldshankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
béds Brahman); 43, 

Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 43, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
_Bréhman); 24. 


ooo] VAman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


Br&éhman); 20. 


...| Har: Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 29... 


.«.| Datto Méruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 
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Weekly «e. 
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Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 30. 


soe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


ees} HAGAShivV 


Brahman); 27 


Hari Bhikdji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
42. 


“| N4rayan Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 48. 


,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawen Br4hman) ; 41. 


...| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwas 


Brahman); 42. | 


...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 


man); 40;and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu —— Brahman). 
ishwanath Mayadeo; 


Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 32. 


...| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 34. 


«| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brezhman) ; 48. 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 


eo} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 . 


eee} Anandrao 


eee} Govin 


»e.| Dal Ga 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 


eo| LAdav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


man); 42. 


eee Krishn4ji Kaéshin&th Phadke 5 Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 40. 


Bélkrishns Réngnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhmin) ; 38. 


-..| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brdhman) ; 27. 


Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 53. ( 


...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 


e.| Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kédyastha 


Prabhu) ; 39. ° 


-»-| Shivrém Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 47. 


...| Hari N&érdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brdhman) ; 39. 


...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 


Bréhman) ; 61. 
adhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 


Bréhman) ; 40. 


e«.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 


»».| Bhikéji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 


wat) ; 60. 


ran); age 35, 
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“Noe Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ane 4 
“Manirm—oontinaad. | : | a 
184 |Lokamat .. .. ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly...  ...| Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 600 ie 
ee giri). _ Bréhman) 3 29. | ee 
| Bhd | 
135 Lokaseva eee eee eee N4sik eee eee Do. eee eee Gangadhar Vaman Barve ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 500 4 oe 
Brahman) ; 27. ie. 
186 | Madhukar ... vee »».| Belgaum i ae ...| danardan Nadrdyen Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 150 a> 
wat Bréhman) ; 30. 7 me). 
137 | Maharashtra Vritt oc.| SAtATA 0c 000) ~=9 Ds nee »».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 cae 
oe oe 
138 | Moda Vritt eee ooo) Wl Gathra) ...| Do. cco ...| KAshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 et | 
Bréhman) ; 48. a 
189 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... oo] Daily .... ee Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 ae 
pawan Bréhman) ; 45. | ae | 
140 |Mumbai Vaibhav ..., Do. ... ...) Weekly... «| Do. do. val, 1,450 as 
141 | Nagar Samfchfér... ».| Ahmednagar ...} Do. a. os: pb ay Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 | oh H 
méli);25. A 
142 | Nasik Vritt vee ove! Nasik 4.4. 9 oe} Do. ace —...| Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 ON 
Bréhman) ; 28. | id 
143 | Nydy Sindhu... w:| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ee Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 ae 
; Brahman); 32. ‘es 
144 | Pandhari Mitré ... «| Pandharpur (Sho-| Published.at irre-| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 Net 
lépur). gular intervals. | Brahman); 43. | pile 
145 | Parikshak ... ste eo-| Belgaum soe] Weekly ... eoe| Vaman Remchandra K4anvinde ; Hindu (Sédras- 400 ee 
wat Brahman) ; 33. | se 
146 | Poonk Vaibhav ws | es) FOOMM cs cel DO. he ...| Ganesh Mab&adev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 Ae 
| Brdéhman) ; 37. fe 
257-1 FyapeeG less ...| Dhulia -»+| Monthly ...| Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhada 300 : i { 
Brahman). 4 
148 | Prabodh Chandrika -| Jalgaon (Khén-| Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 Bs i 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. es 
149 | Prakésh ... 4. soe Satfra ... = one} ~Do. = nee = ne| Ganesh Ball4l Phans#lkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 ue 
Brahman) ; 32. i 
150 | Pratod ... oo +e} Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 ue) 
; hada Brahman) ; 23. 6 
151 | Réghav Bhushan... ...| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. .. «| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 i 
152 | R&shtramukh eee eoo| Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a} Balkrishna Rédoji Pélvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 A 
: month. Brahman) ; 28. j af 
153 | Satya Mitra ich ...| Malegaon (Nasik).| Weekly ... .-.| Balchand HirAchand ; Jain; 26 ... ius 200 bg 
154 | Satyi Shodhak ... woo| Ratndgiri sel DO. ses ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
| Brahman) ; 28. 4 
155 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari| Bombay... _—...| Fortnightly —_«..| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 i: 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real is 
Editor :—Rdémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; H 
Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. ‘ 
156 | Sholdpur Samachar eo} Sholépur -».| Weekly... _—...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 47... 400 , 
157 Shubh Suchak ere eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Ramchandra App4ji Chitale H Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
Brahman); 61. 
158 | Sumant... see o-.| Karad (Sat@ra)eo} Do. 4s. soe) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 | 
P shasth Brxhman); 33. 
159 | Vidur =... ss» += «ee Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ... «| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe a oa 4 
160 | Vidya Viles coe eeo| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh ahonkes Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan 560 ef 
Brghman); 22. et) 
161 | Vihari — ics ve.| Bombayece sec] Weekly ... .».| Balkrishna Ne&rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,000 he 
- wan Brahman); 41. | i) 
162 | Vikram ...  . = see) Satfra eo —...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Uindu (Chit- 100 wy 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. | . 
163 | Vishvavritt eco «—s eve} Kolhapur eee! Do. eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500. ae 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 45. ; | be 
164 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay... ...| Do. e-| (1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni. = w 600 . 
(2) R4émkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; i 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
165 | Vrittasdr ce na ooo| Wati (Satara) .) Weekly ... .»e| vakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
166 | Vritta Sudha = ow coo] SatAra see ad ak Ses eee} Laxman V4amen Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. Brahman) ; 38. 
167 Vyap4ri owe see eee P oona.... eee; Dow ree coo} Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
| ) | man) ; 40. 
168 | Vydpar Samachar... sud Ahmednagar ...| Do, cc v0» Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mar 1,200 
wadi) 3 Joe | 
169 | Warkari ... .e» —««e| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 160 
| lapur). Brahman); 40. 
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Sukkur.,.  sa| Weekly... .. =, walad Mahomed; Muhammadsn| 600 | 
. | ro); 89 


oe | ot Lérkhéna ase Do oe ns Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;} 1,000 


an) f ee sea] Kartohi.. -..., Do. ....  «».| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);39 ...) 650 
O78 |Bookree  ... oe oes} Dow =, as], Dow... ose Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohéna) ;52 | 100 
ae “174 | Sind Kesry ... ...,Shikérpur = «| Do ...| Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| 550 
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me is “495 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai soe| Bombay... ...| Monthly os ” Bheikh) Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
ei | eikh); 44. 


176 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... a Weekly oor ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Muham-| 3,000 
: | madan (Farrukh Dehlavi) ; 52. 


177 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin _...{ BhusAwal (Khan-| Do. .. sd Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli; 75 
desh). Muhammadan, | 


‘ 


Be 178 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma coe} Jalgaon (Khan-| Do. “a eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
oe , desh). Muhammadan. 
oe 279 | Mufid-e-Rosgar_.., ees Bombay a wa a eo} Munshi Muhammad — Fanunmiya ; 500 
bY Muhammadan (Suni) ; 
| 180 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr oe: ae eos| Daily — coe «»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-' 1,500 
, | _ madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) 
181 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. .u| Poona ... coe Weekly coe oe .> an ae walaéd Mahomed. ; Muhammadan, 150 


Guyaka’TI AND HINDI. 


182 | Jain pe en .o.| Bombay ove ooo] Weekly coe »».| Badgubhai Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 


336 
{ Mana'tHI AND Ka'NARESB. 
183 | Chandrika ... ies eee} Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly vee »( Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
pur). Brahman) ; 34. 


a  Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the uni of the Newspaper in the above 
ie is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Liat of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left ont, and the short a(S] = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 

Bee D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnisied -by the 
ie proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. oie 

: A oh , E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 174 occasionally contain English articles, The publication of No. 1€8 is temporarily suspended. 
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Pangarkar ; Hinda . 600 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ig 


Ramchandra 


(Chitpawan Brdéhmin), 
irza Amjad Ba 


ors at nn 


ooo} Laxman 
..|M 


Edition. 


...| Wai (Stara) ...| Weekly ... 


i 


...| Monthly... 


eee Weekly eee 
...| Weekly ... 


1. 


(kh) The publication of No. 110 is temporarily suspendec. 


Where Published, 
shed at Kar4ch 


e 
1 
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woo} Pen (Kol#ba) ...| Weekly « 


..-| Bulsar (Surat) ...| Weekly ... 


...| Sholapur 


vee} Dhulia oo. 
-»-| Bombay .«.. 


& 


SANSCRIT. 
in] 
URDU. 


GUJARATI. 
184 | Suvritav4d 


674 | Bulsar Vartamdn... 


t 
(e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaya. 


(c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan, Gokhale. 


(b) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to ex 
-(d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. 
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(g) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended . 
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N.B.—(a) The name of No. 73 is changed into Rdjasthan and Indian Advertiser. 


Now 
157a | Sudhakar ... 


104a 


1774 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... 
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* 1, "The statement made by Mr. Morley in connection with the coming 


Colonial Conference contains a silent commentary on 


cotta and the Colonial the position of India in the British Empire. As the 


- Mahretta (9), 10th Mar. Conference is to be held at an important stage of the. 


| ‘telations between England and her Colonies and depen- 
dencies it was naturally expected that occasion would be taken to bring the 
subject of the status of British Indians in Africa and Canada before the dele- 
gates assembled at the Conference.......... Mr. Morley has already stated that 


he would attend the Conference in person or depute some one on his behalf if 


there were occasion for it. Buteven supposing some one so attends, his presence 
is not likely to be of much use, because, according to a later declaration made 
by Mr. Morley, the question of the status of British Indians in Africa and Canada 
is not going to be included in the programme of the Conference. But after the 
Conference is over the members of the Conference may be invited, we believe, 
to an informal discussion of some other questions. The two questions relating to 
India that may be discussed at the Conference are the Tariff reform and the 
distribution of the burden of expenditure in connection with the naval defence 
of the Empire. India is no doubt vitally interested in these matters, and we 
shudder to speculate what the consequences will be if she is not properly 
represented at the deliberations of the Conference. The Colonial Conference 
will thus prove more a source of evil than good to India.” 


2. “The Amir of Afghanistan has re-crossed the border after sixty-four 
days of a pleasant and happy tour in India, In his 
— parting message. farewell message, His Majesty himself sums up the 
am-e-Jamshed (29), 11th ' : ’ 
Mar., Eng. cols. gains accruing to himself and to Afghanistan from his 
sojourn in India, and the Government of Lord Minto 
might well point to it as an indication of the success of their efforts to show the 
Amir the value of India’s friendship to him personally and to his kingdom. ‘The 
Amir would seem to have endorsed in his parting message the happy reierence 
in the King’s speech, last month, that the Afghan ruler’s visit is calculated to 
create ‘a right feeling which is even more important than formal compacts,’ 
‘I am able to declare that during this short tour of mine in India I have 
made more true friends for the Government of Afghanistan. and for myself 
personally than I could have made in twenty years had I not come from 
Afghanistan to India.” What better vindication of their efforts could be 
wished by those who first thought of inducing the Amir to undertake this tour, 
and subsequently helped for its success when he made it ?”’ 


%, The Habib-ul-Akhbdr publishes a poem, headed “If this be the 

Pee eg mee schoo] and such be its ‘ Mulla,’ then farewell to the 
tho Amit and its condemma. Progress of the pupils’, and making certain insinua- 
tion. tions against the Amir without directly mentioning 
Habib-ul-Akhbér (1774), his name, of which the following is the purport :—l 
“8th Feb,; Mujfid-e-Rozgar have studied the theological works of Islam. I am 
ven 61} a). se the Mulla, I am the Mulla. I never abide by their 
| precepts ; however, Iam the Mulla. Ihave a lady by 
my side and I admire a Christian beloved; still lama Mulla. I go to the 
races now and then and visit the circus repeatedly, where I take my seat with 
a pars (fairy); but I ama Mulla all the same. I have become a Free- 
mason and taste a little of wine, too; still I ama Mulla. Ido not care for the 
mendicants even though they ery at. my door. I chuck off their petitions; still 
Tama Muila. I go toa mosque with boots on and put onan English hat. I 
never deign to look at anybody; still ami a Mulla. ‘I'wo things please me, 
viz., motor cars and photos, in order to show that I have adopted an English 
style of living; however, lama Mulla. I shun Muhammadans and hanker 
after Christians. A marvellous policy this! Still I am a Mulla. WhenT 
return to my native country, I shall say there was politics in the former and bx- 
pediency in the latter. Iam after alla Mulla. If in spite of all this you enter- 
tain a doubt, go and enquire at the Aligarh College. ‘he response shall be “I 
ama Mulla.” [The Mufid-e-Lozgar, in condemning the poem referred to above, 
writes:+-An Urdu weekly, called Aabdib-ul-Akhbdr, was recently started in 
Bombay in commemoration of the Amir’s visit. In its last issue it has published 


in “ortinunity. We cannot 

» be in indulging ‘in such a 

b ogpnet, fail to lower him in public esteem. 

conte: ery way. The writer owes an apology to his 

commu or having iveed such trash to appear in print ‘The com position 
aba rn digeereafe all Muslims regard it with utter contempt. The 
khbar-t-Ietdm observes :—The: editor of the Habib-ul-Akhbér extolled the 
Arnie to the skies while His Majesty was in Bombay, but no sooner was the 
_Agorr's. back turned upon the city than the writer changed his cue and began 
to slander His Majesty. It goes without saying that such dastardly "a 
venomous attacks will not do the slightest injury to the Amir, who holds 


& most exalted position in the Islamic ‘world and whose character is absolutely 
without reproach. |] : 


4, Continuing the address to the Sword (vide paragraph 3 of Weekly 
The London Times and the Report No. 10) the Hind Swardjya thus reports the 
argument of the sword. proceedings of an imaginary suit said to have been 
Hind Bwardjya (28), 9th instituted by the Sword against the London Z’imes :— 
Mar. The case is conducted ex-parte, the respondent being 
absent. It is to be regretted that foreigners, puffed up with authority, constantly 
override the provisions of the law. Besides, neither the accused nor any legal 
representative of his has put in an appearance before the Court. Such 
absence is taken note of and will be properly dealt with in due course. The 
case should be proceeded with. Well, Sword, what have you to urge? Sword: 
In my ploint I have already quoted i» ewtenso a portion of an article written by 
Mr. J. Seymour Keay in the July number of the Nineteenth Century in the 
year 1§83. In support of my case I crave leave to turther append the opinion 
of Yrof. Seeley from his “ Expansion of England’? confirming my eontention 
and proving to the hilt the utter futility. of the boast of the London Times 
about India having been won by the sword. Under these circumstances there 
is nothing to support the wild boast of the London Times. The Court : Sword, 
the evidence you have adduced sufficiently disproves the allegation brought 
against you by the London Times and no further proof is needed to establish 
your claim. The Jury will consider the evidence and deliver its verdict on 
16th March. Be present in Court on that day. 


5. The Hind Swardjya publishes in its advertisement columns the followin 
over the initials “ C, L. T.” and headed ** An Independ- 
Kxhortation'to the Indians @Dt Society—a suggestion to patriotic men.” :—We 
to start “independent socie- have been deprived of our independence and reduced 
pool for their political eman- to ouninr a atggesor’ through selfish motives. We are 
bee ony | harassed by the authorities at every step just as a lion 
ge reoiy “hy, ) he confined in a cage is bullied by being pierced with a 
Mar. | stick. If we endure such treatment meekly, we shall 
die in misery and incur the reproach of cowardice. 
Our miseries will never end and our aspirations will never be gratified until we 
boldly face the enemy. It is, therefore, the duty of every Indian to preach 
union among the people and to start « Independent Societies’? throughout the 
land with the object of effecting our liberation from the trammels of servitude 
and of attaining the heavenly bliss of independence by doing away with our high- 
handed and treacherous tyrants. [A correspondent of the Gujardt writes :—T'he 
country’s good is best promoted by earnest action and not by idle thinking. Let 
us not merely take glory in our past or idly speculate about our prospects in future, 
Wake up, Ind, and derive encouragement from the shining ray of hope, 
Who would like tobe perpetually confined in a prison P ” Let us not kisg. 
the hand that encompassed ourruin. Striking a blow is verily an act of 
bravery. In these days, mere academic learning will not bring about our 
‘egeneration. Stand up, therefore, and convince others of the stuff that is 
in you. Bury all minor differences of caste, colour and creed and be ready 
to sacrifice yourself for the country’s good, Elsewhere the paper reproduces 
from the Bande Mdtaram of Calcutta an exhortation to the Indians not to 
accept service under a foreign Government because such a course is likely to 
‘strengthen the rule of that OVINE: and to perpetuate their presbnt state 
Of bondage.] 
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6. Some prophets predict that disturbances will oeeur in India at some 
i ~.. , {future date, Those who live in the present think this 

a alesed geveral diffusion of impossible, because they do not discern any premonitory 
Kél (126), 15th Mar. © ‘Signs of disturbance, We cannot help remarking, Ai 

however, that the British have stored ampleammunition Vi 

in the subterranean powder magazine of India, -One smells discontent every- a 
where, Up to this time it was only: among the grown-up people that one could 
discover it. Now, the minds of students are also infected by it. It is no wonder 
if students in Bengal and Mahdr4shtra are discontented. But when we find 
discontent prevailing among the students of Aligarh and Madras, we cannot help 
saying that it must be very wide-spread, indeed. In a Madras hostel, some mis- 
understanding recently arose between the resident students and their European 
Superintendent, It has now assumed serious proportions and the intervention 
of the Director of Public Instruction alone will, it is thought, set matters right. 
In Aligarh, too, a Commission has been appointed to find out the causes of the 
discontent in the student world there. Three old students of Aligarh find a 
place on this Commission, whose erquiries began on 13th March. | 
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7. Indiars cannot be blamed for their present degeneration. One who 
carefully examines the causes of their degradation 
_ India can achieve her ;o- wijl at once find that their present political situation 
litical emancipation only by ig primarily responsible for their present wretched 
the efforts of her own child- a = “a 
im. plight. The British Government, instead of treating 
Badla (107), 1th Mav. them kindly, is Jealous and indifferent about their 
welfare. With a paternal Government like that of 
Japan, Indians would in no time surpass the Japanese in point of valorous 
deeds. But judging from the unsympathetic attitude of the British Government, 
. we have grave fears if the day of our elevation will ever dawn. Ifit dawns at 
all, it will be by the efforts of the Indians themselves without any extraneous 
assistance. liappy wil! be the day when Indians will acquire self-government 
by their own efforts and ingenuity and thrice happy those that will witness it. 
Indian hearts will be filled with ecstatic joy to see an indigenous army in the 
country, an indigenous navy guarding her shores and 2 thousand other things 
of indigenous growth. But it will require Herculean efforts on the part of a ) 
subject people like the Indians to regain. their lost position. If by their bal 
patriotism and unsurpassed valour they ever achieve independence it will be Hal 
an eigith wonder of the world. Just now Indians are labouring under every r 
conceivable disability and to hold up for their imitation the exampie of the ' 
Japanese is singularly foolish. ‘There can be no comparison between the } 
| | 
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paternal Government of the Mikado and the unsympathetic sway of the 
British in India, Under the latter the progress of India is an impossibility. 
But it is no use merely deploring our present degradation. India is not doomed 
to perpetuai slavery. It cannot be the will of Providence that she should rot 
in subjection forever. ‘The swadeshit movement, the boycott agitation and } 
the scheme of national education are some of the means of bringing about India’s | 
emancipation. We should have faith in God and sing with the Japanese : 
Commander /erose, | 
“Would that I could be born seven times. ie 
And sacrifice my life for my country ie) 
Resolved to die, my mind is firm. 
And again expecting to win success 
Smiling I go on board.” 


8. The Bhdla writes that it had invited its readers to compose national 
anthems fit to be sung by Indians and tiat as a 

National anthems for yesult of that invitation it has received five songs which 
—_. (07), 11th Mar. are published in its issue of llth March. ‘The 
: following is the purport of these songs :—“ Come, 
let us emancipate the land of Bharat from the hell of slavery—the slavery of the 
aliens. Why should the mother be reduced. to a miserable plight when she 
has given birth to thirty crores of sons? Indians must be ashamed of this 
and endeavour to promote unity. Let them elevate the land of the Aryas and do 
credit to the memory of Shivaji and Bajirac. May the Goddess of intelligence 


be victorious! When the gods were incarcerated by the demon Ravan and the 
con 2105—4 
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ddess . hurtied to their rescue. 
9880. : i cows she assumed the form of 
How is then, oh god 66s, ire you pir now moved to pity though these 
: nlers si: oe hter cows and | practise extreme oppression on the Aryas? 
| s have deprived you and the Aryas of arms. Fulfil your 


cern helps of . prance the wicked and protecting the good. We shall extirpate 
‘our enemies by taking up the weapon of boycott and acquire self-government 
~ by fighting boldly. Let us all—moderates, extremists, Hindus, Muhammadans 


and Christians—join. hands and work out our salvation with one mind. 


9. ‘Mr. Morley cannot ts held directly responsiblefor a disturbance of 

the peace'at a place sc far away from England as 

__ Disturbances at Comilla Comilla, if indeed he can make himself accountable 
lasers ae) sy 1¢4, for & riot_anywhere. Yet it isto be feared that the 
7s aacapapatl tba or (9), 16th somewhat indecisive tone which he has adopted in 
replying to interpellations on the question of the 

partition of Bengal is indirectly responsible for the Comilla tragedy—and 
tragedy we must call the shooting of the innocent Muhammadan youth, poor 
though he was. The official account of the disturbance gives only the bald out- 
lines, and is altogether silent about the under-currents of feeling and the unac- 
countable behaviour of the police. Very likely the official account, which is meant 
for the public, is silent about many other matters also, because those matters will 
have to be threshed out in a court of law. It is said that the Hindu and the 
Mubammadan leaders have been brought together and reconciled to each other. 
Were these leaders in any way responsible for the disturbance? If so, how were 
they and what undcrstanding has been arrived at between them revarding the 
futurer The proximate cause of the disturbance seems to have been the pro- 
partition meetings whick tle Nawab of Dacca was desirous of holding in order to 
counteract the impression that might have been produced on Mr. Morley by a 
previous anti-partition meeting, The Nawab is not likely to have taken the step, 
which has led tosuch deplorable results, though we do.not deny his right to hold 
public meetings, if he was sure that Mr. Morley would not change hismind. In 
all human probability he will not change his mind in any essential particular 
which the Nawab need care about in the interests of his community, New facts 
brought to the Secretary of State’s notice may lead him to modify the partition 
so as to remove such real hardships as are proved to exist, and it is fair that he 
should do so........... ‘he information that reaches the public outside the new 
province regarding the events at Comilla is capable of various interpretations. 
In a province where communities are divided in opinion, and the general body of 
officials do not seem to comprehend the exact kind of policy which the Govern-’ 
ment wish to be followed, history in the making will present different facts to 
different observers. If Mr. Morley is persuaded how false hopes and needless 
apprehensions are apt to be created in a distant land by his naturally guarded 
and almost equivocal language, he will perhaps make his meaning clear, 
instead of deploring something—no one knows what—about the partition, 


_and at the same time refusing to set the mischief right on the ground of 


policy. His policy, too, has no reference to what people think here on 
the one side or the other, but to the propriety of one Government up- 
setting what another has sanctioned. The new feature of the situation is the 
conduct of the police. ‘There was a time when the police were blamed [or inter- 
fering too much with the liberty of the people. It was thought that the precau- 
tions-which were taken to prevent disturbances were unnecessary, and the - 
police did not know their business well. One almost suspects that there 
has been a reaction from the policy so easily condemned by wise critics from 
a distance, and that the policemen do not want to interfere and get snubbed 
for the trouble: they perhaps think they have nothing to lose by *allowing 
Hindus and Muhammadans to break each other’s heads. It sometimes happens 
that unappreciated zeal revenges itself by culpable inaction. There are, 
however, a few other particulars in the reports, which are more difficult to 
explain, It is reported that the person who fired at the Muhammadan youth, 
with such fatal results, was a member of the police force. If so, it is possible 
that some of the policemen at least.thought that they were too few to cope 
se the situation, and sh must defend themselves and quell the disturbance 


’ 
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by any means which might suggest themselves on the spur of the moment: 
One thing, however, is perfectly clear—that the gulf between the communities, 
whose feelings have been aroused, is widening. The leaders may have met 
together in the presence of the officials and shaken hands, but the leaders do 


not go about in the streets and either incite or dissuade excited crowds, ‘They 


may address them after they have been startled by the consequences -of their 
excesses, and the blood is cooling down. Whether they will desist from the 
agitation in which they are respectively interested remains to be seen. The 
wound inflicted by the injuries to individuals of each party. on the general 
feelings of the communities brought into conflict seems too deep to be easily 
healed, and it will remain open as long as the question of partition is treated 
as open. If it turns.out that the Muhammadan who was killed fell by the 
hand of a panic-stricken policeman, and not by a private individual belonging 
to one of the factions, the ill-feeling may somewhat be mitigated by future 
efforts at reconciliation. The assault on the undefended Secretary of the 
Nawab will shake all faith in the possibilities of the various communities of 
India dwelling in real friendsbip, as distinguished from the deceptive veneer 
of peaceful times. If two persons cannot differ without one trying tv break 
the bones of the other, there is not much chance of their joining in self- 
government. Self-government! What acommentary on that aspiration is 
presented by the Comilla affair! it was at a supremely unlucky moment 
that Mr, Gokhale asked the Muhammadans in the United Provinces to make 
common cause with the Hindus, because they had certain common grievances, 
one of which was the Arms Act! ‘The Comilla affair was bad enough with 
bamb»o sticks: what would it not have been with pistols! These are the 
unpleasant realities of the situation: no good is done by shutting our eyes t9 
them. So soon after the exchange of civilities, and to some extent of thoughts, 
between the Joint Secretary of the Congress and friendly Muhammadans in 


the United Provinces and in ths Punjab, there is an explosion of ill-feeling in 


Bengal, the after-effects of whieh will not be contined to that provine:. For 
all co-operation there must be a mutual readiness to surrender something 
which the other side would like to have. ‘The less must be surrendered to the 
greater. What is the good of officials bringing the leaders at Comilla 
together? ‘The leaders in the whole of Bengal must meet and discuss what the 
Muhammadans gain and the Hindus lose by the recent change in the adminise 
trative arrangements, If the gain be greater than the loss, it would .be better 
to leave things as they are. For any exchange of views, the parties must 
meet on the platform of Reason—that part of our nature which sheds light 
on our path and makes conciliation and co-operation possible. Sentiment only 
blinds, and so long as we appeal to that which warms without giving light, 


‘the gulf between the various communities will go on widening,” 


*10. ‘‘ It is impossible amidst the conflict of reports to sift the truth about 
the disturbances reported to have taken place at 
Comilla in East Bengal during the recent visit of 
the Nawab of Dacca, but it is clear that the feeling 
of estrangement between te Hindu and the Muhammadan communities of the 
plac. is extremely intense.......... Weare sure that the authorities in Com- 
illa can be relied upon to find out the truth about the disturbance and bring 
the offenders against the public peace to justice. Meanwhile, nothing affords 
more conclusive proof of the fact that the excitement in Comilla does not 
represent the normal relations between Hindus and Muhammadans than the 
splendid cordiality that characterises their relations throughout the rest of the 
country.”’ 


Indian Soctal Reformer 
(4), 17th Mar. 


11. “ Nawab Salimulla is on the war-path against the Hindus in East Bengal 
and his visit to Comilla was the occasion of a disgrace- 
ful riot in which the Muhammadans, conscious of the 
favour which they enjoyed in the eyes of officials, 
showed the crude stuff of which their minds are 
made. In token as it were of the great Nawab’s advent the Muhammad- 


Mahratta (9), 10th Mar. 
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dps keepe re-and indebted: ‘and: beat: many 
Fora tin nef emilla was im ‘the hands of rioters and: schools 
eed, “Of course; Nawab Salimulla, after peace had been 


of abetting these things, but such a disclaimer 


|. will be treated by. the public with the-contempt it deserves. It only remains 


aon ss action the authorities take to bring the principal offenders as 


Pteve ts: well 4 their abettors.to book for the’ brief Pindhari regime to which the Comilla - 


were subjected by the Nawab’s followers, Shall East Bengal be god- 
oaken asa result of the Partition? Sir B. Fuller has gone, but even under 
Mr. Hare things have been going on pretty much as before. The pro-partition 

itation by Muhammadans is no doubt a good asset in the hands of the 
pficials.. But it is putting too much premium on that asset to allow the 
Muhammadans under Salimulla to take possession of a town and enact a 
ehapter of Pindharishahi therein with perfect impunity.” 


12, The Anglo-Indian papers of Calcutta have given most wonderfully 
Kesari (180), 12th Mar. distorted versions of the Comilla disturbance. They 
have tried to make out that the Hindus broke their 
own heads, plunderec their own houses and then threw the responsibility of the 
riot aud the bloodshed upon the Musalmans! It is good that the Finglishman 
ublished the above version ; otherwise, Nawab Salimulla’ s followers would have 
ia gratuitously defamed throughout the British Empire. We do not say that 
the Nawab deliberately instigated the riot, but we must say that the réle of a 
faithful henchman of some thoughtless officers which the Nawab has assumed 
is responsible for the disturbance that has occurred. The Bengalis have shown 
in this affair that they are not mere sheep. The Parsi Secretary of the Nawab 
called the Bengalis pigs and he received a sound thrashing by way of a reply. 
The Nawab is morally responsible for the riot though he cannot be legally held 
liabie for it. The Hindus and Musalmans have fought with one another in the 
past on religious grounds. But itis no use continuing their dissensions any 
more. If the Musalmans fall out with the Hindus, their co-religionists in 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey, who are still independent, are likely to be 


caught in the white cage. The Amir tried to compose these religious dissensions. 


Thoughtful Musalmans also join the Congress oy making common cause with 
the Hindus. Why should then the Musalmans of East Bengal break the heads 
of Hindus? They cannot have begun the disturbance without the instiga- 
tion—direct or indirect—of some one. The Nawab hopes to profit pecuniarily 
to a large extent from the Government treasury and it seems he has chosen 
to deal ruthlessly with his countrymen in his desire to extricate himself from 
his embarrassing circumstances. 


13. <As regards the Comilla riots, Mr. Bipin Pal has suggested the 
appointment of a non-official Commission consisting 

Kal (126), 15th Mar. of private and influential native gentlemen to inquire 
into the causes of those riots. The Officials in 

Eastern Bengal are partial to the Musalmans, and it is not likely that they 
will inquire “into the Comilla affair in an impartial spirit. The officials 
appear much to blame in that affair, Ihe Nawab of Dacca went to Comilla, 
itis said, with the permission of Government. Why was any permission 
necessary p It is probable, on the other hand, that if the Nawab had not proceed- 
ed to Comilla, the disturbance would not have occurred, On the 6th of March 
the Muhammadans held a big procession in the town and it was on this day 
that a man was killed. In the official version of the affair we are told that 


no permission was obtained to hold the procession. If that was so, was not the 


procession countermanded in view of the excited state of public feeling ? 
All these thinge show that the officials are biased in favour of the Musalmans. 
It is most desirable, therefore, that we should appoint a Commission of 
respectable persons in our midst to make an impartial inquiry into the affair 
and publish the verdict of the Commission for general information. Let 
the Senarens take up the work and then it may be said to have learnt the 
lesson of self-reliance. 
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14, ~The rayats of Dhérwdr District find themselves in..an ombarrassing. 
. plight at present in consequence of being called upon, 
gy ae ts for last Year as well as to satisfy the demand for the 
Dhérwir District. current year. In view of their utter ‘inability to pay 
_Rastk Ranjan (102), 7th at once ail that is demanded of them, we hope the 
anes Collector will take pity on them and make some con- 
cessions in theif favour. The condition of crops in 
many villages is not very satisfactory and the rayats will be completely ruined, 
if no generosity is shown to them in their present distressful plight. It would 
be desirable to remit last year’s land revenue in cases where the crop outturn 
has fallen short of four annas in the rupee, and only the arrears of the ¢akavi 
and the assessment for the last year may be collected from those who have 
reaped bumper crops, the recovery of the demand for the current year being 
postponed till next year. 


15. A Tembhurni (Sholdpur) correspondent writes to the Kalpataru :— 
The village of Tembhurni is included in the Karmala 
Want of a Magistrate’s taluka and is 30 miles from the taluka town. There 
ney at Tembhurni (Sholé- gyre also other villages included in the taluka and 
" hier (127), 7th Mar, @Xtending to 5 or 5 miles beyond Tembhurni. Tho 
total extent of the taluka is 36 miles. There is no 
other taluka in the Presidency with such an extensive ‘area. In the rains, it 
is very troublesome jor the people of Tembhurni and other villages beyond 
it to visit the taluka town. Government have done many things for the cou- 
venience of the inhabitants of Teinbhurni, which boasts of a Police Station, a 
Post Office and a publie school, but unfortunately there is no Magistrate’s 
Court here. The village being large, the people are often required to resort to 
a Magistrate’s Court here. Government will, therefore, do well to locate a 
Taluka or a Mahal Kacheri here. If they did so, the people living in this part 
of the taluka would be reiieved of a great inconvenience. 


16, ‘* We would fain approach Government, once again, with the sugges- 
tion that was made in these columns, some time azo, 
_ Alleged delay in the hold- for the appointment of Honorary Divisional Coroners 
vba Coroners’ inquests in for Bombay. Our suggestion was then made with 
faa dae (29), 13th particular reference to the need of the Parsi com- 
Mar., Eng. cols. iunity and though we advance it again, to-day, on 
the strength of the further unpleasant experiences 
this community has had, we make bold tc say that our proposal would 
be endorsed by people of other communities as well. Bombay has grown 
too big for one Coroner to do his work promptly and expeditiously, despite 
his anxiety to do so.......... According to the injunctions of the Zoroastrian 
religion, funeral ceremonies should begin the very moment the death occurs, 
and the peculiar rites of the Parsis forbid the presence of non-Zoroastrians when 
once those ceremonies begin. Neither the sight nor the touch of an alien ig 
permissible.......... Government can thus very easily ascertain how acutely they 
feel in the matter and how far the long hours that elapse between the occurrence 
of a death and the holding of an inquest tell upon their nerves, their feelings 
and their religious susceptibilities.......... Surely Government cgn_ weil 
afford to minimize these difficulties by making such provision as we ask for, 
If the experiment of Honorary Magistrates has succeeded, why should not 
that of Honorary Coroners for the respective castes and creeds answer 
equally weil? Sutiicient men of light and leading will be found from each 
of the communities in the different parts of the city to undertake this duty 
on behalf of their respective co-religionists .......... It will not cost Govern- 
ment anything, but will bring relief to the pecple of all nationalities.” 


i7. A Khavati (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhat :-~ 
eile bial A band of about 75 Irani tradesmen recently passed 
is eee ee through this village on their way to Mahad (Kolaba). 
wandering Irani tradesmen ‘hey treely entered toe houses of the poor villagers, 
to the inhabitants of acertain consumed any eatables they could lay their hands 
village in Ratnagiri district. on and carried off fowl. Though four or tive Police- 
= one Shodhak (154), 10th en accompanied them, they were powerless to keep 
this unwieldy band in check. Cartmen were forcibly 

pressed into service by the Iranis aud made to carry their kit for 20 miles at 


a stretch for little or no remuneration. That such things should happen under 


con 2105—5 


to pay the arrears of both ¢akavé and the land revenue 
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ire ‘free the podple from ‘the oppression endured by 
rious articles on Mr, Artal we have dealt in outline 
with some of the prosecutions or rather acts of 
1; persecution that were undertaken by him against a 
particular set of people, with no other purpose 


telnka (Belgaum). _ than that of :atisfying his personal spite. We have 
“ Mabrditta (9), 10th Mar. ; ved to the hilt that these prosecutions were entirely 


aevaed (280), 18th Mor, fabricated....... We have further demonstrated that 
authority has been put to the worst use, and that Mr. Artal is in the habit of 
playing fast and loose with the laws., We have refrained from going through 


~ gll the numerous cases aS we promised at the outset not because there is 


nothing worth noticing in them but because we cannot allot any more space to 
the topic.......... We have sufficiently established the charge of tyranny and 
high-handedness against Mr. Artal. The inhabitants of Gokdék have already 
submitted a petition to His Excellency the Governor in Council with a request 
to remove Mr, Artal from Belgaum and to institute an inquiry into his magis- 
terial misconduct, The request is most fair and reasonable........... We may 
also draw attention to the circumstance that Mr. Artal has close family con- 
nections in the district and that he is personally involved and interested in 
litigation, civil and criminal. With all this Mr. Artal’s unprecedentedly long 
stay for nine years at Belgatim has been a constant puzzle to the Belgaum 
people. As for ourselves we can guess only one reason why the grievance has 
so long remained unheeded. We can only point our finger at prestige. But 
how long is prestige to stand in the way of just and reasonable prayers ?.._...... 
We beg to remind His Excellency the Governor that the claims of justice are 
paramount and cannot be over-ridden by considerations of prestige. We, 
therefore, request His Excelleney to direct his carly attention to the subject 
ané to remove Mr. Artal from Belgaum where he bas wrought much havoc 
amongst the people and brought much discredit upon Government, It is 
desirable to apj.oint a Commission of Inquiry to act as a deterrent to the 
Magistrates of the Artal type.” [The AKesari supports the recommendations to 
remove Mr. Artal from Belgaum and to appoint a Commission to inquire into 
his official conduct. | | 


19. “The recent appointments to che Bench of the Bombay Police Court 
so _ and the Small Causes Court require a few words b 
const FEtsncag 7 way of comment. The appointment of Mr. Setalvad 
Jaém-e-Jamshed (29), 12th was almost a foregone conclusion.......... There can 
Mar., Eng. cols,; Chtkttsxk he no two opinions about Mr, Setalvad’s fitness to fill 
(118), 120h Mav. the permanent appointment, and our only hope is 
that he will in the future so discharge his duties as to render himself still 
more popular.......... As to the appointment of Mr. Aston it would be too 
early yet to pronounce an opinion. He had certainly seen very little of good 
practice at the Bar when he was in Bombay—and we know next to nothing 
in regard to his career in Karachi, where he last held his appointment—and 
this gave him little scope to exhibit any judicial acumen on the Bench. The 
best req@mmedation Mr. Aston can claim is that he is the son of a father whose 
services on the Bench were highly appreciated by Government.......... Let 
us hope that in Mr. Aston (Junior) the public and the Bar will find as efficient 
a Chief Presidency, Magistrate as his predecessor Mr. Kemp.......... Mr, 
Kemp’s nomination to the Civil side of our law courts is, without doubt 
looked upon as a most regrettable loss to the Criminal Bench. Mr. Kemp has 
fulfilled his duties with very great credit to himself, and the Bar has unanimous] y 
been of opinion that wherever he has been placed he has proved himself a most 
successful judicial oificer.”’ [The Chikétsak writes in a similar strain.} 


20. A correspondent “Slave” writes to the Oriental Review :—*“ The sub- 
ordinates of the Customs Preventive Service in 

of vammeees om. the a7 _ Bombay must feel very grateful to you for the great 
ordinate grade in the Cus- Interest you have taken in the working of this most 
toms Preventive Service in important Department. From close observation [I 


Bombay. find that ydur strictures are fully justified by facts 
u we tental Hew.ew (12), “~ and an impartial inguiry is the least that the Bombay 


Government could order under the circumstances. 


‘Such an enquiry will reveal a condition of affairs bordering on rank 


~s 4 wy, " 2h ve xe 


corruption. The recruitment of the Preventive Service is done by a process 
which is not recognised in any other service, while the treatment accorded 
to the subordinate branch, on whom falls the burden of the work, is little 
short of unmitigated oppression. Somewhere in December the subordinates 
of the Customs Preventive Service, no longer able to bear their hard lot, 
‘submitted a memorial to the Government of Bombay, respectfully soliciting 
relief from a number of hardships from which they were suffering. Most of the 
newspapers had very sympathetic notes on the grievances enumerated. At any 


rate, the papers all arrived at an unanimous conclusion that these poor subordi- 


nates were badly treated and deserved better treatment. | Here the corres- 
pondent makes a lengthy quotation from the editorial columns of the Times of 
India, dated the 4th February and also from the further comments made by 
that paper on the following day on the subject of the memorial and remarks :— 
Immediately one of the subordinates sent in a well-reasoned refutation of the 
points raised by the learned editor of the Zimes which, however, he declined 
to publish stating that ‘ we based our second note on excellent authority, and 
cannot modify it.’.......... We can come to but one conclusion, and that is that 
the authorities can do as they please, as they can fully count upon the 
support of the Anglo-Indian journals. ‘he poor subordinates who are 
ground down cannot apparently expect even a refutation of the comments 
on their own memorial because the latter happen to be inspired by a 
high authority. With your permission, I will make the following 
Observations on the points raised by the Times of India:—‘It is not 
strictly accurate to say that subordinates are absolutely barred from rising to be 
Preventive Officers.’ The accuracy of the statement in the memorial is borne 
out by the fact that out of the 10 vacancies that occurred after 1904, not one 
has been given to subordinates, but all have been filled up by outsiders. Ido not 
understand what ‘requisit» calibre’ means, to which the learned editor 
alludes. Ido not suppose that want of sobriety, running ito debt, and other 
mal practices are qualifications which make up the ‘requisite calibre’ required 
by the ‘excellent authority.’ ‘Then to prove to the hilt that the statement of the 
memorialists is correct, and that the excellent authority has hopelessly floun- 
dered, it will suffice to quote the declaration extorted from the subordinates 
when joining the Service :—* Accepted as a clerk candidate on condition that he 
will get a permanent post according to his ‘merits and that he can never rise 
in. the service above Ks. 75a month. Dated Bombay 25th May 1904. ’ ‘The 
second point of objection raised by the Zéimes runs as follows: ‘nor is it 
correct to say that officers of the two grades are interchanged at some of the 
Bunders.’ ‘To prove that the duties are interchanged an examination of 
the Bunder Diaries and Morning Reports from 1894 is all that is required. 
Better proof than this cannot “be expected. It is true that when a little 
growling was heard, the order was to a certain extent modified, but the 
statement of the memorialists is beyond contradiction. As regards the 
plea trotted out for not giving the leave due to the men owing to the 
service being undermanned, “it is merely begging the question. The Depart- 
ment was reorganized in 1904. It is to be supposed that the numerical 
strength of the Service was considered along with the ‘requisite calibre,” 
How i is it that an allowance was not then made for men going on leave 
and other casualties? Curiously enough the men got their leave regularly 
before this precious reorganization was brought into operation. Are We 
to suppose that the excellent authority which evolved the reorganization 
scheme from an active brain could not look a couple of years “ahead as 
to the needs and requirements of the Service. The whole question, Sir, is 
in a nutshell. Reorganization meant suitable provision for some favourite 
class or classes, and however people may try to dissimulate, this fact 
cannot remain hidden even under the majestic protection of excellent 
authority. The pitchforking of men in all sorts of responsible positions 
has become a pious creed among oilicials of a certain school, and it behoves 
the Government of Bombay to take such measures as will put a stop to the 
activities of these gentlemen, who are responsible for untold misery brought 
on subordinates.” [The editor of the paper writes:—‘ The manner in 
which Indian Preventive Officers are treated is simply scandalous. We 
reserve our comments for the present.’ | 
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Gee 12th Mar, Conference is bound to follow the lead of the National 
TAU re ak oh Pe Be | , | 


SS ae fe 


swcadesht is to be boycotted from the Conference programme simply because 
Sir Bhalchandra is opposed to it, a proposition will have to be moved in the 
Conference opposing his election to the chair of that body, and the 
sense of the Conference taken on the point. What is the use of a President 
| who does not respect public opinion and prevents swadeshi from being brought 
ae : . up for discussion before a public body? Complaints on this score have 
A already been made to the Surat Committee, and we hope the peopie of other 
places, too, will hold public meetings in their towns and inform the Secretary 
of the Conference of the decision that may be arrived at those meetings. It is 
foolish on the part of those who hold the strings of the Contlerence in their 
hands to follow the same silly policy which they adopted at the last Congress. 
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22. ‘‘ A few days agoa very respectable gentleman complained in our 

CET gt ORE Sindhi columns that thu school-going boys were being 

bent okie harassed by bad- ‘Darassed by badmashés beyond measure, and expressed 

mashis on the public roads at the hope that something would be done by way of 

Hyderabad (Sind). removing the cause of complaint. We have ourselves 

Prabhat (52), 26th Feb, inquired into the matéer, and found that there is a real 

oe oe grievance which has long been in existence, Some 

notorious characters post themselves at particular times on roads by which 

boys have to pass on their way to and from school, and annoy the latter in a 
thousand and one ways. Not unfrequently do they rob the little children of: 

ae what they happen to possess at the time. There are instances in which school 
fees given by parents to the little ones have not reached their destination.. This 

oe condition of things is certainly deplorable and cannot be put a stop to a day 
At, too soon. We hope the District Police Superintendent would personally see 
ag. that the boys are freed from the harassment and plunder to which they have 

so long been subjected.”’ 


Education. * 


23. ‘It is safe to say that the organisation of the Victoria Jubilee Techni- 
cal Institute is better now than ever it was before, 
Organisation of the Vic- and that the instruction now imparted comes nearer 
os __ Jubilee Technical - the actual needs of our industries than at any previous 
nstitute. . ° he ee ee | : 7," 
Indian Textile Journal (6), time in its history. The subject of electricity has 
for Feb. - now received that attention which the needs of the 
| city, present and prospective, demand; sizing, dyeing 
and bleaching, which have already become a necessity in some of our mills, will 
be systematically taught, and the mechanical student will learn the much . 
neglected truth that there is now-a-days more economy to be made in the boiler 
ef | house than in the engine room, and that coal should not be bought for the sake 
aa of a name, but strictly for the amount of heat it produces......:... The textile 
1 + &ppears to be the least up-to-date of the various departments. The lighting is 
defective, and there is no systematic ventilation or means of moistening the air 
when extra moisture is needed. We did not see a hygrometer in the room, and 
a single handloom frame, out of use,’ is all that was to be seen of an industry 
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‘more important (judging from the numbers depending on it) than all the cotton 
mills in India. The smallest number of handlooms in any textile school in 
Lancashire is six. Another machine has been completely overlooked, not only 
at Byculla, but in every weaving school in India—the old English spinning 
‘wheel, which produces so much more yarn than the Indian model. Being of 
wood, it could be made in any village, and in the parts of India where woollen 
clothing is used, or where carpets are woven, it would be a valuable adjunct to 
the loom. If this machine is found profitable among the makers of Harris and 
other tweeds in Great Britain, it would be still more profitable to the Indian 


hand weaver.’’ 


Lailways, 


*24. ‘*How the Indian railway policy is dominated by the interests of 
British merchants and capitalists is best demonstrated 
Complaint about Govern- by the attitude taken up by the deputations of the 
ment showing favour to Boards of the Indian Railways and the Bombay 
British merchants and capi- 
talists in their railway policy Chamber of Commerce that waited upon Mr. Morley 
and neglecting to remedy the last Wednesday. ‘heir interests are the primary 
grievances of indians, 7 consideration and those of the Indian population 
—o os on ee ae a subordinate factor. British merchants want 
ree facilities of transport and British capitalists facilities 
to enable them to invest their capital in railway enterprises. The 
Indian Government, however, have to consider other factors and are not 
prepared to comply at once with their wishes quite irrespective of financial 
exigencies and the interests of the tax-payer. But the British capitalist possesses 
immense influence and even the Indian Government find themselves 
powerless to resist their demands.......... In the selfish agitation for increased 
facilities for the transport of goods and for the extension of railways there is nota 
word said with reference to the grievances of third-class railway passengers who 
contribute so largely to the prosperity of Indian railways. Mr. Robertson has 
not minced matters in describing them in his report, and it is a grave scandal 
that whilst our Governors and Viceroys should be so anxious to conciliate the 
Kuropean Chambers of Commerce by listening to the patronising speeches of 
their members and their outspoken demands in a sympathetic spirit and even 
to pat them on their backs, they should turn almost a deaf ear to the crying 
grievances of the Indian travelling public........... The other point that must not 
be lost sight of is the irrigation policy of the Indian Government. Railways have 
so long been encouraged at the expense of irrigation, and although successive 
famines of a terrible character awakened Lord Curzon’s conscience and sense 
of humanity to the disastrous consequences of neglecting irrigation and to 
the recognition of its vast importance in an essentially agricultural country 
like India, there is a constaut danger that in the midst of the selfish agitation 
set up by European merchants and capitalists, the claims of irrigation may be 
easily subordinated to those of railways. ‘he danger is a real one and the 
Indian public must exercise the utmost vigilance in this matter.” 


Municipalities. 


25. ‘lhe real object of the promoters of the “ Caucus” is not so much to 


overthrow the ascendancy of Sir P. M. Mehta in the 


Alleged secret Object of ; ; 
the promoters of the Corporation as to deal a death-blow to the cause of 


“Gaucus’’in secking to over- local self-government and to thwart the political 
throw the ascendancy of aspirationsofthe people. Government are afraid that 
Sir P. M. Mehta in the the rise of political ambition among the people will 


aeokny Municipal Corpora sound the death-knell of their own supremacy in the 
100. ! 


Gujardti (24), 10th Mar, ‘land. Acting under this apprehension, they tried 
| to lessen the influence of Sir P. M. Mebta, the 


foremost political leader of the people. The people have come to know this 


sinister intention of the authorities and bave already begun to take steps 
to nullify and frustrate it. ‘These persons are so intoxicated by power that 
they would never consent to the liberation of Indians from their present 
state of bondage. They wish to see us crushed completely under British sway 
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, Parsi (85a), 17th Mar, 


“79> 


ways ‘from us-thé: noble. pritilege: of: local’ self- 
by Leni Ripen.. Thersuceess ofthe experiment of 
fed: the: rnling olass.with the: fear that the: people 
mand a larger: share: in: the: general administration of 
ithe: promoters:of the.‘ Caucus ”’ really-wish to stifle this demand 
a campaign against the leadership of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. in 
Jornoration.. Let the: people, therefore, fight strenuously: and constitu- 
y in the defence of their cherished rights and privileges, If the officials 


a’ 


: a i re once;allowed:to carry the day in such a campaign, the people would be 
-_ ‘eompletely baffled in their demand for self-government. 


is / «26,» It is a pity that the Bombay Government thought it fit to give such 


a reckless and captious reply as they have done to 
._ The a we Government the representation made by the Hononrable Messrs. 
welahadtic (0), 10th: Mar. Dixit, Parekh and Setalwad in the matter of the 
= conduct of certain officials in connection with the 
Bombay Municipal elections........... The Government is an impersonal 
entity and it bas no soul to be damned and no body to be kicked. But it was 
‘suspected that some persons officially placed almost at the head of the hierarchy 
in Bombay took more than a passing ora silent interest in the campaign of 
opposition to Sir P. M. Mehta and his party, which was organised by Mr. Harri- 
son and his Caucus, and the reply vouchsafed by the Secretary to Government 
to the representation under reference more than confirms the suspicion,......... 
In-a further representation Messrs. Parekh, Dixit and Setalwad pointed out 
that if‘an enquiry was held in the matter, they were in a position to prove what 
part was taken by Government officials in influencing the election of Munici- 
pai Councillors by the J. P’s. Thereply given hy Government is characteristic 
of ‘their: mental! attitude towards local self-government. It states in a blunt 
manner that Government decline to take action on mere vague allegations, 
ard'that if there were any specific instances of undue pressure to be brought for- 
ward, they must be stated in detail. It was further stated that the Government 
Resolution referred to in the representation related to elections for the Legislative 
Council,..... An attempt is thus made to suggest that the Government Resolution 
relied on in the representation does not cover the cases of official interference 
in Municipal elections......... We think, however, that the words are as clear 
as anything. It is true that the cecasion for the issue of the Government 
Resolution may have been an election for the Legislative. Council, and in 
that:case the heading of the Government Resolution may make a special mention 
of Legislative Councils. But it has to be borne in mind that the words ‘ Legisla- 
tive Councils’ are absent from the Government Resolution and further that it is 
broadly stated that officials are not to interfere in the free choice of candidates 
by elective bodies. But whatever the interpretation of the Government Resolu- 
tion in question, it is a pity that Government gave the sort of reply they did, 
because there is the clear suggestion that in Municipal elections Government 
officers may interfere if they like. We think the results obtained at Bombay 
by official interference are a mere bagatelle when compared with the results that 
might be obtained everywhere, were officials to take the cue from the interpreta- 
tion now put on the Government Resolution by Government and zealouly to act 
upon it........... If they are once allowed to taste blood with impunity, one can 
hardly doubt that the officials will be unable to resist the temptation of making 
a havoc in the field of local self-zovernment.”’ 


*27. Owing to the determined opposition shown by the popular party 
against the doings of Messrs. Harrison & Co. there is a 
good deal of flutter in the dovecotes of the Caucus, 
The several applications filed in the Small Causes Court to test the validity of 
the Justices’ election seem to have unnerved the organizers of the Caucus so 
much that the Honourable Mr. Hill Trevor has actually approached 
Sir P.M. Mehta with a view to induce him to have these applications 
withdrawn, promising in return to get eight mcmbers of his party nomi- 
nated by Government. Sir P. M. Mehta, however, expressed his ina- 
bility. to accede to the request as he was nota party to any of the appli- 
eations. He. furtner intimated: that if *those who had: presented the 
. gpplications were willing to withdraw the: same,.they. were:at liberty to do so. 
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{Plsewhere the paper says. that a: publie-spitited Hindu:gentleman, who does, not 
wish to give out-his. name: has intimated'his desire to place.Rs. 20,000: at, the 
disposal of Sir’ P. M. Mebta’s party to deftay. the expenses. that; might,be 
incurred in legally and constitutionally fighting,the cause of the people against 
the doings.of the Caucus. This munificent offer, the paper adds, has already 
‘been accepted, |: : a 


28. Writing about the result of the Municipal elections at Broach, thre 


but the success achieved by no less than seven Parsis 
at the recent elections has completely dispelled our doubt. There is now no ui 
justification for the nomination of any more Parsi Councillors to the Municipa- . tae 
lity. The Parsis are no doubt a very small minority as compared with the ‘ 
Hindus and the Musalmans and are already adequately represented on the Fe 
Municipality. But we cannot help thinking that the Collector, Mr. Bagnell, | 
has committed a big blunder in omitting Dr, Burjorji’s name from the list of 
nominated members. Further, we see no Muhammadan name in the list of 
nominations submitted for sanction to Government. The Mubhammadans will 
no doubt feel aggrieved by the absence of a single representative of their 
community. ‘l'he Christians labour under a similar grievance. The supposed 
ground for omitting Dr, Burjor]i’s name cannot bear examination for a moment. 
‘he defects pointed out above are likely to create a belief »mong the people that 
the Collector has been led astray and has shown a lack of discretion. 


. a | f 
: diniiisai ’ Broach Samachar writes :—Up to this time we had‘a a 
er "ae suspicion that the elections to the local Municipality oe l ; 
$i Sas. were manipulated by Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, it 


29. An Ahmedabad correspondent writes to the Sanj Vartamdan : —Plague 
has worked at Ahmedabad in past years and this year, 
Plagne measures at Ah- too, the city is a prey to the ravages of the epidemic. 
wer ory” eae The well-to-do have evacuated their dwellings and gone 
17 Vartaman (89), 15th ‘ | | ia . 
Mar.; Duydnottejak (69), £0 reside elsewhere, but the poor canuot afford to do so 
15th Mar. and afe at the merey of the destructive demon, The 
ee Municipality is sitting with folded hands. ‘he Ward. 
Inspectors do not faithfully discharge their duty of disinfecting houses and | 
streets. Formerly the Municipality spent money liberally in whitewashing and 4 | 
disinfecting operations, but now it is pursuing a policy of passive indifference. 
Even the rich do not feel confident about the safety of their property while 
they are living away from their dwellings in the city owing to the laxity of 
Police supervision. Should not Government establish special police stations to : i 
‘aaialie ' a! 
guard the property of those who live in camp during the plague seasons. [The " 
Dnydnottejak writes :—The sufferings of the people of Ahmedabad im these 7 
days of plague are beyond description. ‘hey are terror-stricken and helpless. i} 
Government and the Municipality should provide them with. faciiities for. iy 
camping out and for thoroughly disinfecting plague-haunted localities, A a 
mere rat-killing campaign and such other fads can not adequately protect the } 
people from plague. | 
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30. ‘Honour to whom honour is due’ said the whole of India with one ie | 
voice on Tuesday last, when the Silver Jubilee of oa) 
The Silver Jubilee of His the rule of His Highness the Maharaja Sayaji [ao a 


\ 
Native States. . | | ¥ 
‘ten | 
i 
| 


po gene the Gaekwor's Geekwar was celebrated at Baroda and throughout the |e 
Gujarati Punch (26), 10th State with the greatest éclat, and with a contagious Ti 
Mar., Eng, cols, enthusiasm and spontaneous. sincerity unparalleled a) 


in the modern. history of the Native States of 
India. It was a unique occasion in more senses than one. For the most part, _ ma 
the history of our Native States during the last fifty years reads like a. chapter il 
of tragedy. Why the British spared these States when they acquired supremacy : | a 
over the whole peninsula.is a political puzzle which we need not attempt Ns 
to solve here. But just one remark en passant may be made, The motives a) 
through which the British spared these indigenous Princes remind. us. of the oe 
old adage—let sleeping dogs lie: It was more than doubtful if the  Britishers 
would: have: been in. India to-day what. they. are if they: had attempted the 


> +. 
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it arid © vaheite © was’ ihe: ‘Mutiny, or as Indians 

ation of ’57! Since that momentous period, at 

any rate, our Nat rinces been let alone—or rather allowed to exist. 
Shere is. the rub this mere evietence and not animate independent Jsfe, 
‘Deprived of all: power, isolated from national and imperial questions, interests or 
> ggpirations, the heart lacerated, the mind benumbed, the brain paralysed, cheated 
/< with-a sort. of. mock. independence, and-as the ‘unkindest cut of all’, those 
-.. ~ fmyidious leeches, the Political Agents, thrust upon them—what wonder that our 
_.. Prinees should have got disgusted with the whole ‘show’ and begun to tread 
tortuous paths P It requires more than ordinary philosophy to preserve the 

~~ palance of one’s mind when thrown into the abyss of misery and degradation. 
“Tt is the: want of such philosophy that has made many of our Princes such things 

of ‘shreds and patches.’ Among the whole lot of them only one during the last 
quarter of a century vividly recognised the nature of the changed order of things 
and adapted himself to the altered circumstances—His Highness the Gaekwar 

of Baroda. He has really saved the honour, reputation and prestige of his class. 

..... By steadily pursuing determined and enlightened policy Maharaja Sayaji 

+ Kao has made Baroda the most perfectly administered State in the whole of 
India. We can goa little further and say without being charged with using a 
i hyperbole that in many things he has beaten the British on their own sround. 
A |. Englishmen, are never tired of blowing their own trumpet and singing the 
= praises of their rule in India. They seem to think that they alone in all the 
wide world have the monopoly of administrative genius and that under their 
rule India has become a veritable Utopia! But what a strange tale doth the 
discontent at present seething throughout the country reveal! What a sad 

- Commentary on the administrative genius of the British race! We are proud of 

| the fact that the Gaekwar is making the best oi the comparatiy ely small oppor- 
tunities that cometo him. In spite of the search-lights of public observation and 
criticism that play round the gads of an Indian Chief, he stands to-day before 
. the world as invulnerable as a human being can be, makes us proud of our 
motherland—a land that can ‘produce even in the present darkness of decadence 
such a Prince as Maharaja Sayaji Rao, a prince who revives the noblest and 
best traditions of the old, old days. We can only pray that God may spare him 

for long, long years to come and give his countrymen the opportunity of 
celebrating with hundredfold enthusiasm his Goiden Jubilee. The splendid 
boons which Maharaja Sayaji Rao has conferred upon his subjects to com- 
memorate his Jubilee are; indeed, more than Oriental in their munificence and 

- more than Western in the spirit of progress which so significantly underlies 

them.’”* 


~ 
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. 81. ‘The programme of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, which extended over one week, comes to a 

Mahrétta (9), 10th Mar. close to-day. Judging by accounts receiv ed all classes 

of the subjects of His Highness vied with one another 

in giving vent to their feelings of joy at the completion of the first 

ae quarter century of the Maharaja’s administration as the ruler of the Baroda 
By State, and His Highness Shri Sayaji Rao also reciprocated the feelings of loval 
* eood-will by a variety of manifestations of his affection for his subjects, The 
principal feature of the programme was the presentation of an address to His 
Highness by the subjects of the Baroda State. ........_ Well may the subjects of 
a State be congratulated, who could honestly pay a tribute of appreciation like 
ey this to their ruler!......... Tothe outsider the Maharaja Gaekwar strikes, as 
a the Lnglishman of Calcutta once aptly described him, viz., ‘an embodiment of 
—  «  . the new spirit in Asia.’ We need not dwell on the character of this new 
Bie - Spirit, as every one of our readers, we believe, sufficiently understands it. We 
need only remark that as the exponent of this new Asiatic spirit, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar stands head and shoulders above his compatriots, We do wot claim 
that Shri Sayaji Rao’s administration as a ruler has been absolutely free from 
ae blemishes. But ip one thing he has shown himself to be as faultless as any 
ee pi in Prince of the present day. It is his correct intellectual perception and 
By Py 8 tren’ 20u8 realisation of the point of view from raion alone an ar Prince 
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| bree a ry honour of his House and the integrity of his State, 
There are other i 
or more in the good graces of the paramount Government, But Shrimant 


-Chiefs who are in the same boat with him might profitably follow.” 
$2. The Gaekwar is not only popular within the limits of his 


Kesari (130), 12th Sic. 


Highness on the present auspicious occasion on behalf of Mahérdshtra and the 
whole country and pray for his long life. ‘The sympathies of the people of 
Mahdrishtra with the occupants of the Baroda gadi are not of recent origin. 
It is‘well known how a prominent Poona leader came forward to espouse ‘the 
cause of Malharrao Gaekwar in the hour of his trial. The Sarvajanik Sabha had 
at the time of the accession of the present Maharaja put forward some suggestions 
as to the lines on which the constitution of Baroda should be framed. It was also 
predicted at the time that Maharaja ay gg would one day render some 
signal services to the whole country. It is 25 years since that prophecy was 
made and now we find Sir Sayajirao as a cultured and well-travelled ruler 
taking very high rank among contemporary Chiefs and in the full possession 
of his. physical and mental powers. tlis principality is an offshoot of the old 
Mahratta confideracy and had Peshwas’ rule survived to-day Sir Savajirao would, 
with bis qualities and attainments, have been able to do gooi to the country in 
a far greater measure than he is at present. Itis a mistake to suppose that a 
Native Chief should confine his activities and visionto his own domain. At the 
Delhi Durbar of 1877 he received the title of “ Son of the British Empire ”’ and 
some other Chiefs were appointed “Councillors of the Empire.” Sut they 
were never allowed to exercise the duties appertaining to that dignified position ; 
nay, the rights of Native Chiefs are being gradually narrowed and circum- 
scribed. Maharaja Sayajirao recognises his obligations to the country as well as 

' to his State and has introduced many salutary reformsin the latter, It is 
now-a-days the ambition of Ladians that their country should take rauk with 
Japan in point of enlightenment and civilisation, aud it is the duty of a cultured 
and wealthy Chief like Sir Sayajirao to help thein to realise that ambition. He 
has by some of his acts shown that he is conscious of this obligation. May 
god help him to discharge it faithfully ! : 


33. “The popularity of the new Jam Saheb of Navanagar with his 
ao brother Princes ‘is not difficult to explain. It has 
Installation of the new little to do, we believe, with his proficiency in 
nr — of Navaragar. cricket—it is as a Rajput of pure blood that he has 
ndtan Spectator (6), 16th 
Max. been hailed by his Hindu brother-Chiefs. He under- 
takes the responsibilities of government at an age 
when, with his experience gained in other lands and his observation of the 
world, he can discharge them with wisdom and devotion to the interests of his 
people. If he feit that the ground was new to him when he took his stand 
by the wickets on Monday last, Mr. H#itzgerald’s instructions must have 
proved helpful to him and filled him with ambition to make his ‘ century ’ 
before many years elapse. ‘The score is rather low now, it seems. Famine 
and plague have left their mark on the land, and it is with some anxiety, which 
must only nerve his determination, that the new Jam begins his rule. 
Mr. Fitzgerald reeommended a programme which should include a railway 
towards Dwarka, irrigation, forestry, and the development of the magnificent 
harbour of the State.”’ 


34. The Kdthidwdr Samdchadr writes that the affairs of Datha Taluka, 

which is partly owned by a number of ‘Talukdars, are 

Affairs of Datha Taluka at present in a state of deplorable mismanagement, 

pal ry esta that the present Karbhari has misappropriated a 
dthidwar Samachar (9), | | 

13th Mar. E arge sum of money from the general revenue cole 

lections of the taluka and that though the Talukdars 

have complained against him to the Agency, they are denied redress for 

some unaccountable reason. Lhe paper suggests that they should once more 

approach Mr. Beale, Political Agent, Gohelwad htc to get justice done aud 


have the Karbhari removed from his office. 
con 2105—7 
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n India who may be more popular among their subjects. 
Sayaji Rao has by his self-respect and his diplomacy set an exauaple which other . 


State but ranks as one of the foremost Indian 
leaders of the day, and we congratulate His 
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ertain people i fis Stake are  ondled: upon to give evidence. Rts 
If of. the ‘pre eoution and in, case they refuse to do 80,. ie 
e prosecuted. 4e people sent petitions and telegrams. to. 
jlaining of the’ ato erable oppression Preeesen: upon. them . 
ry pthe | a bhari, but we learn that the latter has got his creatures to 
‘bring charges of criminal intimidation against the leaders of he people and has 
ae appointed : a special Magistrate to try such cases. 


4 _« Adntetligence extracted from the Press. . 
oe 86. Mr. ‘Tilak, who had gone to Malkdépur in connection with. the 
ee, wedding of the late Baba Maharaja’s daughter, halted 
ae Mr, Tilak on “ the er at Kolhépur and delivered a lecture on “the Kolhapur 

ae fiep Bomar (24), 18th . Representative Assembly ’’ at the request of some 

ee it friends. . We reproduce below a summary of his 
**< +") powerful and well-reasoned address and hope that it will produce the required 
Ne Ee effect upon the minds of ~our leaders and that they will not shrink from their ~~ 
— daty :—Mr. Tilak welcomed the formation of the Kepresentative Assembly and — 
ee irs bh ‘hoped that questions affecting Native States would sooner or later find a place 

5+... Gm the Oongress programme. He said that the British Government wished. 
yan cc! from selfish motives that there should be no sort of relationship between the people 
eae 6 living in Native States and those residing in British territory and that Native 
si Chiefs should not cast their glance beyond their respective principalities. Such 
oe views, remarked Mr. ‘Tilak, were detrimental to out, interests and should be - 
discarded ‘by every one. He then drew a parallel between the political 
agitation i in British India and that carried on in Native States and insisted that 

“-» . “Gneview of the general progress of the world it was essential that autocratic 
ee ~ rulers, whether native or foreign, should consent to a curtailment of their 
ite power and should entrust their subjects with a part of it. He exhorted his 
ae audience to agitate céaselessly with a view to bring about this consummation 
-- and that they should above all render themselves fit for the enjoyment of 
_...>-\ pelitieal privileges. ‘The hands of Native Chiefs, he added, would be : 
wes trencthened where their subjects are entrusted with political privileges and 
aes “that the Seotiies interfereace of the paramount Power in their affairs would — 
ee receive a check. It is unfortunate, he said, that the Native Chiefs should , 
poss have more faith in British officers than in their loyal subjects and that the 

ae said officers should encourage the Chiefs to trample on public opinion. He : 

gEN regretted that Native Chiefs could not see ) through the cunning of British 
officers in hemsieiiicitie them to defy popular opinion. | 
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' 135 ' Lokaseva Sis eens ans Ga MoS he ean Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitpewan 0 aie ” 
ee 186 | Madhukar eee coe eee ‘a DO. seo A pevow von 7 Kulkarni} “Hindu (Séras- 
| ; | Wat Br&éhman) ;‘30. 


‘187 | Mahdrdéshtra Vritt oo] Satdra wc. eee} = De seas — Babsji Bhosle ; Hindu (Marktha);|. | «150 Say Z 
650 . 


— 


138: | Moda Vritt oe => ove Wi (BatOra) ...} Dor oo  -o. ger coma anal ‘Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| ee s H 
) man : x et 
139 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... © | Daily 4... -«-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-;’ 1,650 ee 
| : | pawan Bréhman) ; 46. . ie f 
140. |Mumbai Vaibhav ..) Do ... wud Weekly wa. Do. Govt et TNO a 
141 | Nagar SamAchér... sis Ahmednagar .°| Do.  ... al “ue a. Gangaérém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 Rae. 
| | 3 mali 5 ‘ee 
142 | Nasik Vritt one «= oe NAsik ... «2. Do. oo  ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu = 450 al 
e . c Bréhman) ; 28. a : i 
143 | Nyd4y Sindhu... «| Ahmednagar ...| Dow ... oo} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman); 82. 


144 | Pandhari Mitr& ... «| Pandharpur (Sho-| Published at irre-| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 75 aR 
| : lgpur). lar intervals. | Brahman); 43. vi 


145 | Parikshak... ...  — «»| Belgaum cool Weekly ... eee] Vaan Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
’ wat Br&éhman) ; 83. 
146 | Poona Vaibhav... + Poona... oo ae ...| Ganesh Mabidev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 350 , 
Brahman) ; 37. | a 
147 | Prabhdt... ee .--| Dhulia 0s wae a — Kisii ChandorkKar ; Hindu (Karhadé 300 
rahman). 4 
148 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon ( Khen-| Weekly .... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 . f 
desh). Brahman) ; 42. 
149 | Prakésh ... see seef OMLATD cos eco} Do. cee ose = Boral Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 : 
man 2. | 
150 | Pratod ... oo — -0| Isldmpur(Satéra)| Do. ...  ...| Ganesh R&mchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu (Kar-/800—860 Tl 
| hdéda Brahman) ; 23. | ne 


151 | Réghav Bhushan... oo} LeOla (Nasik) ..| Do. ceo .../ Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...; 100 


1§2 R&shtramukh eee eoo| Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 


month. Brahman) ; 28. 
| 153 | Satya Mitra ovo = eee | M&legaon (Nasik).| Weekly... —...| BAlchand Hirdchand ; Jain; 26 . so}  . 200 
154 | Satya Shodhak ... = ««.| Ratnagiri ote EM ass ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 i q 
| Bréhman) ; 28. , a 


155 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari} Bombay...-  ... Fortnightly _...| Nominal. Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
7 buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real : 
4 Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 2: 
: Hindu (Karhdda Brabman); 45. 3 of 
156 | Sholépur Samachar ooe| Sholépur -.| Weekly... «| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi) ; $47 wes 400 | an 


1537 | Shubh Suchak ... — oe i ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu(Chitp4wan} 160 . 
3 Bréhman a 
158 |Sumant ... ...  o#| Karéd (Satara)...) Do. ... see) Mahddev M immodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| 8&0 , i 
! shasth Brehman); 33. 2 i. 
159 | Vidur .... ss» =~ eee Dhamni (Satara) .| Do. ... — -+»| Damodar Gangadhar Marathe — wp oe 


160 | Vidya Vilas oe eee] KOLhApur i Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh cones Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 o 

| : | Br&éhman Po fe 

, 161 | Vihéri __... si os.| Bombay.ee soc| Weekly ... ...| Bélkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4&-) 1,000 : 
7 | { wan Brahman); 41. : . | 4 


162 | Vikram .., +» | Satd@ra oo —...| Monthly ...| Vishvanéth Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-; 100 
| | péwan Brahman) ; 26. | : 
168 | Vishvavritt eee soe. Kolhdpur ee} Do. eee} Vishnu Govind Bijéparkar, M.A.; Hindu ee. 
| a ae | ay view Brahman) ; 45 | om “i 
164 Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Bombay coe Gee Do. ees Vina . Balkrishna Nédkarni . 600 nie 
= OF Rémkrishna  Raghunfth Moramkar ; A 
: / indu Me enc ge Séraswat Bréhman). cos hee 
165 | Vrittastr .. ©  — oee| Wai (Satara) 6) Weekly... ... ea ef Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-/ 250 eo. 
166 Vritta Sudha ome TD Sat4éra nae eee Do. eee is Laxman Vaman ae : Hindu (Deshasth 100 re . € sie 
: 167 |Vyép6ri ome ome su Poo «..ome] Dow ~| Hing BUSS i Gund; Hindu (Deshasth “Bréh-| 600 °° 
man) ; Sate eee 
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67a | Vartamén..  ..-| Buls&r (Surat) ...| Weekly ... oat 2 | a og | | Ke 
A We so Sm Fern. woh Welhely nc. cl woe ys : ry 
MARATHI. | ae 
10da { Andit ive a ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly... a a ein, depes wee h 
1494 | Mumukshu ... see} Dhulia we —oee} Weekly... oe) Laxman Ramchandra Paéngé4rkar ;. Hindul = 
| (Chitpawan Bréhmin), : ‘2 
1574 | Sudhakar eee. wha eee OER OR) asl. Weekly i ae on | : aie 
Sanscrit. | Fe | 
84 |Suvritavidini ... _..o| Wali (Sétfra) °...| Weekly .. ss. dic, 400 - 
: Unov. | : : ne ee 
1774 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... _ . Bombay ... “ Weekly .. — ...| Mirza Amjad Baig ... a ok eee 
N.B.—(a) The name of No. 78 is changed into Réjasthén and Indian Advertiser. : : ee | 
b) Nos. 72, 146 and 18] have ceased to exist. : : 
c) The present Editor of Nos, 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. . | : 
d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. , So ee 
¢) The name of No; 57 is changed into Karndtak Patra and Chandrodaye, == wae 
) No. 61 is now published at Kar&chi. , : 
) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended. Eas a 
(A) The publication of No. 110 is temporarily suspendec. — . | ce 
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 fitreatment. of British In. 90 th Al og mudiae utr tS 
_. diane in South Africa from and an ion, 
: the deliberations of the imp » and the p 
‘3 Qoloniat Conference, = perial Governme 
| an tee tole ee te attention of the Colonies would be valled to the | 
} ee See eo obligations and pl of the Crown to the people | 


+ of India. | 
hoth Lord Elgin and Mr. Morley emphatically promised the two influential 

deputations which waited on them that the influence of their Government 

would be brought to bear upon Colonial administrators for the better treatment 

of the people of India in the Colonies. In spite of this, the golden opportunity 
of these men being face to face with the members of the Imperial Government, 

when a good deal of give and take in the common interests of the Empire is 
sure to be made, the Secretary of State for India and the Colonial. Secretary 

seem to have clean forgotton that this most important of all -inter-Imperial 

; - problems awaits consideration. If this is the outcome of the loud professions of 

a Radical Government of their solicitude for India, our peopie shall know how 

to trust them in future. We think a ringing cry from all parts of the country 
should be wired out to the Cabinet, expressing the disappointment of the people 
of India at this almost culpablo omission from the agenda. It not only evades 
the promises made to us, but would be productive o: final and fatal injury to 

India, for the Colonial premiers are sure to feel that the Imperial Govern- 

ment cares not two straws as regards their future policy in respect of their 
treatment of British Indian subjects.”’ 


2. Under the heading “‘ Even though the shoe be golden, it cannot be 
placed on the head,” the Hubib-ul- Akhbar writes: —We 
raised an objection to the Amir’s going to mosques 
with boots on simply because we did not like that, 
sacred places should be desecrated. We are sincere . 
well-wishers of the Amir and _ his kingdom, but we 

shed can never reconcile ourselves to his entering mosques 
and shrines with bcots on. ‘Though the shoe be made of gold, it is after all 
a shoe. Again, can we object to Europeans entering our holy places with 
boots on, when our own leaders are themselves guilty of the same act ? 


Disapproval of the Amir’s 
practice of entering mosques 
with shoes on. 

| | Habibeul-Akhbadr (177), 
21st Mar. 


. 3. “The Imperial Budget published yesterday is a very unambitious 
: a statement of Imperial finance, but every way satis- 


Presentation of the Indian factory. There is an estimated surplus of 1°15 crores 


rans to the Viceroy’s after the reduction of another 8 annas per maund in 
Oriental Review (12), the salt duty which will now be 1 rupee. The Gov- 
20th Mar. ernment of India is to be congratulated on this 
ee  « .  yeduction. Nothing will gratify the masses of 


‘nillions of His Majesty’s subjects. more than this reduction. It will bea 
means of preserving better health not only for that poor humanity but for the 
. dumb: cattle mortality among whom has_ been appalling during the last few 
... years owing to the inadequacy of this necessary of lite. The next most striking 
_.., ... feature of the Financial Statement is the new policy in relation to famine expen- 
“<< giture, Tir this respect the Imperial Government now recognises its responsibility. 
~.*" ‘TDhere -will .be set apart annually ior each provineial Government a fixed allot- 
“sees: gment.for famine-relief, It will remain to their credit with the Imperial Govern- 
- .. ament, but will be freely drawn upon. by. the local administrations: whenever 
nécessary.: When famine is extensive and this credit is exhausted the Imperial 
~ as. Government will share the moiety of the expenses with the provincial Govern- 
- nents an’ thereafter the Imperial Government will solely bear further expendi- 
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orc’ god to present a 
1 to ; 
. this. announcement last y 
‘gacrifice made by the Govern- 


1e. individual consumer 


e. by 


J, TA yh. is ‘extremely moderate ’’ in the opinion 
miber, accustomed to deal with laklis and'crores on paper. The 
| Government is expected to make on this head during the 


ear is estimated at a million and two hundred. seven thousand 
. That eeems vast enough, and it would be impious not to be 


| to be so stupendous. Tlie concessions granted through the Post 
y a reduction of taxation. It is proposed to charge half ananna 
hing‘one tola, and one anna for three tolas. The weight carried 
na, within. the Empire, outside India, will be raised to one ounce. ‘These 
s of postal charges will be made from the Ist of October next, while 
‘ion. of salt duty takes place immediately. Last year when popular 
sdited. Government with the intention of reducing the salt tax in. 


+ 


[> ¢imumemo ation of tlie Royal viéit, the report’ was promptly contradicted, and’ 
.. « %p presenting his Budget Mr. Baker spoko as if, in tlie opinion of the Govern- 


- : - “ment in India, relief was needed in other directions, and not so urgently in 
: the levy:of the.selt: duty: We should:think that. Mr..Morley has been work- 


& | ‘Uebtind‘the scenes; Mr:.Morley told. the: Commons last year that he 
os ‘ slike:the: House te: pay some:attention to the educational policy: of India 


= 


iapportionment:of military charges, Nothing is as yet‘ known about the 
ithe Sécretary: of State might:have made: te secure a more equitable 
this:country in the appertionment: of the military burden. The 
ent:is in-earnest about making ‘pri édueation free. The local Gov- 
ts have been.consulted,and Mr. Baker informs the public that an assurance 
‘heen: received: from the Secretary: of: State for the sanction of any suitable 
eme during’ the: ensuing year,. though no provision has been made in the 
it for the cost of putting it into force. It would obviously have 
sible to budget for the scheme before knowing what it was 
», Atthe last year’s debate the Honourable Mr. Logan strongly 
ed of the hardship of throwing the entire burden of famine relief on 
yernments and the Finance Member promised to work out a scheme 
ief in the cool atmosphere of Simla. That scheme has been 
“Me Freceive. congratulations on this, as on many 
is Financial Statement.” 
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3 mercy, which, when divided appears to be small, and when | 
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lat asked him to.sanction.an expenditure of 10: millions. is in. exact accord aa 


*6. “The Budget. Statement which was published on Wednesday last will 
Pérsi (18), 24th M: doubtless be received with general satisfaction through- 
Poet ); si out the country, but we are not sure if thé innovas 
tion of converting Indian money into sterling, though partly begun before, 
but adopted in its entirety on the present occasion, will be equally welcomed. 
People out here are accustomed to reckon large transactions in lakhs and 
crores of rupees, and any. attempt to change the system will be only working 
against the grain. It: is not generally known that the Indian Government 
system of presenting the yearly accounts is altogether different from that 
followed.in. England. and other countries. of Europe and even io the United | fs 
States of America. In England, the Chancellor of the Exchequer when : 
presenting his annual statement begins almost the very. first. sentence by ‘i 
mentioning toa £ the figures of the total income and expenditure of the 
year under review. In India, however, though the present Budget is for the 
year which expires with the present month, yet, if you ask for the country’s 
total income and expenditure for the last. twelve months, you are told that the 
accounts are not yet made up, and that they will be ready this time next year. 
wseeveee Lurning to the Budget, it will be seen that the surplus of nearly seven 
crores of rupees of the last few years has been used up without any 
reduction of the Public Debt of. the country. This is to be regretted espe- | 
cially as Government loans are issued in India without any provision for 
a sinking fund; ‘The Income-Tax which plays such an important part in English i 
Finanee, is altogether neglected in the Indian Exchequer, and even. its name i || 
| 
| 
| 


is not mentioned anywhere in our Budgat Statement. The new departure : 

in the opium policy of the Indian Government, is undertaken virtually. at a 

the bebests of. Exeter Hall and although the Chinese authorities have agreed ig 

to second the efforts.of the Indian Government, their quixotic enterprise is - oy 

almost analogous to making people sober by an Act of Parliament....... 

The Budget shows that the past year began with nearly halfa million people 

on relief and ended with relief works closed; recvipts from: land revenue were 

better than could have been expected, especially in Bombay; the salt tax, 

which had been reduced to iis. 1-8 per maund is to be further reduced to Re. 1 

‘—a tax which in itself can hardly be oppressive to anyone, but which never- 

theless, it is to be hoped, will be cut down to yanishing point in the near future. 

The objection to what now remains-ol the salt tax is.that in some respects it is 

wasteful and it encourages dishonesty. Where-there is a tax of this sort there 

is smuggling and illicit manufacture, and here isa very irritating compulsion, 

where ground salt exists, to leave it alone and buy an expensive imported article 

instead........... But while the remission ofthe salt taxation is a real boon to 

the classes who need ‘it, we are afraid the same could not be said in regard: to 

the reduction in the Postage Revenue....,...... ‘his impost is borne by the 

middle and the mercantile classes who are. comparatively:in better circum- | 

stances than the rural population, and who contribute very little - com- ¥ 

paratively to the revenue of the State, ‘Io relieve sueh a class from an impost 

regarding which they have never-complained is rather a doubtful boon, On 

the whole the present Budget is a satisfactory one, and in these days-of. univer- 

sal acceleration in expenditure and increase in taxation it is gratifying to note 
- that India can still put qn-the brake. . Most:countries are going at’ a..pace ow 

which no brake has any effect; andthe world’s’ economio outlook. is distinc 
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picuous for its lucidity and 

reduction of the salt duty to 
welcome. We.doubt if the increase 

iption in response to this reduction will be 
“Tesponse fo. the Jast reduction, but the 


e appreciably minimised and consequently 
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“crores is to be spent on lines already open and on those that are being 
‘constructed, For some years to come it would be wise to restrict expenditure 
. to‘existing lines and lines that are under construction, though it may not 
enable Lord Minto to institate comparisons between the railway miles under 
iis predecessors and himself. Mr. Baker, like Mr. Morley, pleads the state 
‘of the money market as af excuse for the smaller railway grant this year, but 
_the requirements of the country are an even stronger argument in support of 
_ the curtailment, We should like to see larger grants’ made towards the 
programme outlined by the Irrigation Commission.......... The Budget, is a 
véry good beginning in the methods of national finance and while congratulating 
. the Honourable Mr, Baker on his excellent Statement, we may hope that the 
.next few years will see an Indian Budget entirely in accord with the needs of 
national life, The influence of Mr. Gokhale’s Budget speeches is visible at 
many places of the Statement. The improved form in which Railway accounts 
aro med this year was, if we remember, suggested by him in his speech last 
year.’ | ee | 


~~*8,.. “The financial statements for the last few a, ne yp stcrvigig 

Ne oe of the growing prosperity of the country. it 
Sat Rag “cok (34), 24th Be sath and plague ravaging the country in all 
Misia OAS directions, and the effects of the famine of recent 
years not altogether wiped away, it bespeaks marvellous recuperative power in 
the resources of the country that it should, notwithstanding, be possible to grant 
such substantial remissions of taxation as have been offered during the course of 
the preceding justrum. The most. important remission is that which was 
made in recent years by gradual reductions in the salt tax, which is further 
~.. gurtailed from the new financial year by one rupee per maund,.......... Had it 
mot been for the loss entailed by the compulsory reduction in the cultivation 
~ and import of opium to China, it would have been possible to grant further 
oncessions to the rayats. It isan unfortunate and glaring piece of injustice 
at. India should be made to bear the loss which should rightly be shared in 
foiety with, if not undergone in full by, the British nation. It is easy to 
etise virtue at other people’s expense, and nothing detracts more tangibly 
ithe purity of the motives of those who pressed the House for the abolition 
oppy. cultivation than to, provide for some measure for 
aent. from the Great Britain, Tho Budget pro- 
the country.” 


‘ 
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289. The Finaricial- Sta 


| og haere Hind (90), 24th — 
Bet ra mee . State paper: we have perused thése.many years past. 
There is nowhere to be aationd 3 in the two hundred and sixty-seven para- 
graphs of the statement, covering twenty-four pages of printed matter, 4 
single optimistic. expression as was unfortunately too prominent in the 
budgets of the ‘strenuous’ regime of the ‘greatest of Viceroys’ India hag 
ever seen! In plain and lucid language, the Finance Minister relates the 
history of the accounts of 1905-06 and of the revised accounts of 1906-07, and 
unfolds the financial programme of his Government for the coming ‘official 
year. The budget runs from the beginning to the end like a sini 
without even a momentary sparkle. It is really the outer reflex of the serene 
and dignified mind of its author, There is no attempt at any ambitious or 
hyperbolic style; neither any effort at soaring empyrean regions, No. The 
budget is a matter-of-fact budget, such as a practical man of business might 
prepare. There.are parts of it where the Finance Minister might have pardon- 
ably indulged in rhetorical eloquence and touched the egoistic note. But 
it is highly creditable to the Honourable Mr. Baker that he has 
resisted all temptation to be either ambitious, rhetorical or egotistic.......... 
We are fully aware of the fact that since his assumption of the high office of the 
Finance Minister, he has been most solicitous and assiduous to relieve as far as 
possible the burden of taxation........... Mr. Baker has gone on quietly 
consulting some of our eminent Indians on the subject, notably the Honourable 
Mr, G. K. Gokhale whose healthy and disinterested criticisms of last year, 
we notice, have not altogether gone in vain. Indeed itis a sign of the times 
when a Finance Minister of the open and judicial mind of Mr. Baker can 
refer by name in its Financial Statement to the most enlightened financial 
critic of his Government in the Viceregal Council. Aye, not only name him, 
but try to meet his views as far as exigencies could permit, knowing well that 
those views are the echoes of thousands of his equally enlightened countrymen 
who speak from diverse platforms and in the press. It is the right and 
most correct attitude for any high official of the Government of India 
to take, for it is by such an attitude alone that you can conciliate public 
sentiment and draw the educated classes of the country into closer 


. 


relations with the Government. Thus we have nothing but the highest | 


praise for Mr. Baker’s simplicity, sympathy and honesty of purpose to do his 
duty by the -tax-payer and earn their lasting gratitude. The most gratifying 
feature of the budget under review is, of course, the further reduction 
of the salt duty. It is imdeed after nearly thirty-five years that the 
country has been able to realise the fiscal dream first so well promulgated by 
Sir John Strachey... ....... Mr. Baker has, again, met the popular wishes, 
so forcibly and so argumentatively expressed on Congress and other plat- 
forms, in laying down an amended policy, of a most pleasing character, in 
reference to famine expenditure. In the now system of. provincial contracts 
Lord Curzon’s Government had done a great injustice to the local Adminis- 
trations by foisting on them all famine expenditure, without giving them the 
necessary sinews of war to fight thefamine. Asa result the provincials oftener 
than not found themselves at their wit’s end how to combat that - monster, 
Eventually the Government was obliged to come to their aid by large doles, 
This policy was condemned universally. A new policy has now been 
inaugurated which bids fair to relieve toa very large extent the provincial. 
Administrations of an unjustifiable burden. But we stop here for the day as 
we have agreat deal to say on this as on other topics embraced by the 
Financial Statement. Meanwhile we are to congratulate the Finance Minister 
on his budget which without jugglery has reduced the salt tax and yet educed 
a handsome surplus of 1°15 crore rupees.” ar . 


10. Until now we Indians have passed through different . stages io our. 
political career. First, we lived under indigenous rule 


yy Alleged. aggravation of sll and enjoyed the blessing of self-government. Then we 


since they passed under the began to decline gradually: and passed under Moslem. 
sway of the British. sway after losing the precious heritage of awmaral ge: 


16th Mon ték Vaibhav (58), ‘The Musalmans were aliens, but they were compel 
Te ; 7 


accordingly exercised sway over usin a selfishspirit and a 
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and .unambitious 


stream . 


to come to our country — sepa ous. “They 
so endeavoured to propa-. 
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2. paragraphs 3 and 4. of 
10 and. 11 respectively) the 
duces. the following decision 
ary. suit said to have been insti- 
e Sword aga inst, the Landon Times :—Well, 
. monte advanced by. you have been 
the jury, is that the. London Zimee is 
inst, it. At present it is impossible for 
nit. But i is hereby: ordered. that the 
‘per i from the territory of Swarajya! It is 
weople. will express. their indignation against it and co-operate in 
to the. above order. | 


12, It the. English . je ene. arrogant and the —— - ie yea 
rought, to a state of penury, the Indians should aim 
Pass etal lcs their, blows against the British.raj itself. and do their 
the duty.. In order. to extricate our brethren from the 
o,(28), 16th: dire: condition. of starvation. to which they have 
been reduged we are endeavouring to obtain swarujya 
ment try to keep.us. away. from our goal, This-is the bone of 
_: ado between the people: and; the Government. So long as this cause 
lifference is -not:removed by a: mutual give and take policy, there will be 
> happiness: forthe people nor safety for the Government, If, however, 
jovernment. misuse their oir. authority. and drag into courts of law all those who 
. to.speak ‘out; their mind, they will bring about their own 
ownfall, In short, all the efforts. of Government to defeat the political 
dyancement of the. people are: deamed to failure while the people are sure to 
emerge triumphant out of the struggle. 
13, In. the: course of a private conversation the German Emperor is 
| said to have remarked that if the peace of Europe were 
Attitude. of: the Anglo-. ever disturbed, the editors of the Cologne Gazette and 
eat of lai. '° the London Times should be hanged for it. The above 
7 ujardti (24), 17th Mar,  Temark applies. mutatée mutandis to the editors 
of certain Anglo-Indian journals in India, to wit 


the. Englishman of Caleutta, the Péonzer of Allahabad and the Times of 


We would not, of course, like to go so far as the German 
rand insist-on the editors of. the above-namei papers being sentenced 
aged, drawn and quartered: The hearts of Indians are full of the milk 
of human kindness and they are disposed:to show kindness even to their worst 
enemies when the latter throw themselves upon their mercy, But though we 
won't go so faras the Kaiser, we shall not be displeased if the penalty of 
ation in lieu of that of being hanged were inflicted upon these 
journalists, who make it their business to foment dissensions 
ferent sections of the Indian community. ‘This policy of theirs is 
itively harmful to the interests of the rulers and the ruled alike. 
oving people of India never wish for the overthrow of 
itish: la They merely desire to enjoy the rights and privileges 
f British citizens under British suzeraiaty.. There are, of course, vicissitudes 
human affairs and it cannot be expected that British rule in India will 
sure. ‘bad ever, The-British have not, secured any. monopoly from héaven 
swaying the destinies. of this country-for all time to come, ‘The Indians have 


e.. 


* 


Ce oa ups‘and downs in their political career, and the reforms they 
en. advocating inthe istration of the country. are conceived in a 
‘if earried out, to prove beneficial 
nglo-Indians selfishly look askance at 
g themselves, we cannot help 


age <u a, 
Cn 6A Mae es 


Le ps With all apologies to tlie sierheloelate. “Heaven-liorn, Service eutt 
the divinity which surrounds the oeeupant of a 

: Throne or his: ‘vice’ in. distant ‘d encies,. we. 
Gujarati Punch (26), 17th are afraid one cannot avoid the conviction. that, 


Mar. Eng: cols, the authors of the Indian Penal Oode'liad no. more: 
: intention of lannchi é thunderbolt of section 


153A against white: elinquents than they had ofe 
tiving to catch on the hip the Arch-angel...... Blood is thicker than water and 
g0, though section 153A was a double-edged. sword, only one side of 
it was to be used and that, too, against one class of His. Majesty’s 
subjects, That instrument of persecution was to be requisitioned only 
when native journalists wrote something which did not please the imperial 
te and nostrils of Anglo-Indians......... The rank timidity and ‘ tail- 
owering’ of the Government in deliberately winking at the sinister pranks 
of the Anglo-Indian Yellow Press has already made the latter insolent to a 
degree. But there is every possibility of their being even defiant in the near. 
future, and the credit of this hideous consummation will have to be given to 
Mr. Morley. A very pertinent question was this week asked hy Sir H. Cotton 
in the House of Commons as to whether the Government of India had any idea 
of utilising section 153A in order to bridle the license in which some of the 
Anglo-Indian journals deliberately indulged in their attempts to create hatred 
and enmity between different classes ot His Majesty’s subjects. In replying to 
the question ‘ Honest’ Jolin gave if as his opinion that he saw nothing in the 
doings of the Anglo-Indian Press to justify the setting in motion against 
them the machinery of law. Really, this cable took away our. breath, Is 
honest John truly blind, or has he deliberately closed his eyelids? We verilv 
believe it is a little of both. But even this philosophical administrator does not i 
seem to have gauged the sinister results that are sure to ensue from his q 
thoughtless declaration. For months, if not for years past, the whole native | 
Press has been denouncing the diabolic attitude of some members of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. Their mischievous machinations are already having 
cruel results in Bengal as we will soon prove. But their white skin has 
hitherto proved to ‘be more invulnerable than the best Milan steel. ‘The 
eternal bugbear of prestige frightens the authorities and they dure not launch 
a single shaft against any of these disreputable gentry. And now comes this - 
blessed ‘opinion’ of Mr. Morley. It is sure to embolden these men and 
make them revel even in worse and more extravagant folly. It is almosta 
negative patting on the back. Is it simple ignorance or aught else that makes 
the authorities blind to the real state of things ? We know, of course, that 
the ignorance of our Rulers is, in some things, simply Himdlayan. But we 
think this attitude of forbearance against Anglo-Indian journals is deliberately 
adopted. For, after all, has not divide ef impera been the secret of Britain’s 
rule in this land ? Well, the Anglo-Indian journals are simply following in 
their footsteps. But we deem it our duty to unequivocably warn ” the 
authorities not to ignore one fundamental principle. A Government constitut- 
ed by law can often do things without any mischievous results following, 
. But if private individuals were to take their cue from the Government, and with 
supreme impunity to ‘go one better’—the most disastrous consequences 
are sure to follow........... Weare sorry a man like Mr. Morley cannot appree - 
ciate the nature of the situation. But it eannot continue long. Even a worm 
turns, and unless the powers that be boldly face the situation and stamp the 
evil out of existence with an iron hand, the consequences will be terrible 
indeed. The very Frankeinstein, which they are raising, will be their undoing, 
They should remember that Nemesis does not nod—at least not eternally. Very 
few of the libellous clan who take supreme delight in reviling at the native 
Press, in season and out of season, can have any idea as to9 how much it goes 
against the grain of native publicists to write in this bitter strain. But they 
have perforce to do it in the best interests of British rule when they see — ae. 
all around them the havoc that is being played with the feelings of good-will 
and comradeship which ought to- exist between the various classes of His 
Hrifpnnic og rae s Indian subjects. Asif to give a lie direct to the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Morley on Wednesday Last, things have happened in Kastern | 
Bengal during the last week which ought to make even the moat dare-devilish 
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“present it is Os evil—but if t the 
: instigation, is not given, up, the evil 
«menace: to Britain’s Indian Empire— 
has here, accomplished during the last 
f° continue to, be so passive. A spirit of grim 
hey még # claim an eye for an eye, a tooth fora 
6 for a life. And—then? Who will have to allay the storm 
on of discord ? Oertainly not the reptile Anglo-Indian. Press. 
nen and administrators that wili have to allay the storm. 
arrogant and unscrupulous Anglo-Indian journalists to be 
106 British rule in India in such a predicament? God forbid! 
‘ noe Shee to avoid such a calamity i is to pillory these gentry and muzzle 
itoo late. Everybody who is alive to this aspect of the problem 
will deplore the irresponsible and unstatesmanlike reply given by Mr. Morley. 
to Sir Henry Cotton on Wednesday last. There seems to be only one other 
way out of the wood—that these journals, made defiant by the reply, will reach 
the extremity of impudence and thus hasten their own doom.”’ 


16. ' The Hind Swardjya of the 16th March republishes in its advertisement 
ahd d. te Ina columns the article which appeared i in its issue of the 
to start « Glaceident Socir. 9th March and was summarised in paragraph 5 of the 
their political last Weekly Report. The article contains an exhorta- 
eriaucipation. tion to the people of India to start ‘‘ Independent 
nator Mi Bwarajya (28), 10th Societies’? with a view to bring about their . political 
Me. emancipation. |In its issue of the 28rd March the 

per has again’ reproduced the same article : 


16. ‘“ Weare indebted to the special correspondent of the Statesman 
for his unvarnished report of the unfortunate Comilla 


Disturbances at Comilla disturbances, The Englishman was publishing sensa- 


(Hestern Bengal). tional telegrams after the manner of the Datiy Mail 
Rg perene reeeane 72), 80th and suggested that the disturbances were due mainly 


— to the anti-partitionists. Any stick is enough for the 
~ lishman to beat the anti-partitionists with, and the unfortunate disturbances 
siege served as such a stick. But the Statesman has once more done a 
mublic service by its exposure of. the untruths and sensational reports 

of the glishman. The relations between the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
donot appear to have been anything but cordial in Comilla, and the 
distavbanose must be put down to a mere accident. Official investiga- 
tions are, of course, proceeding and will show why the shop came to “be 
looted—which was the first incident in the Comilla drama. Equally 
unfortunate is the death of a Muhammadan, Nawab  Salimullah 
seems to be really an unfortunate man, and wherever he goes, some 
disturbance or other is created. In Comilla, at all events, his presence 
ive 5 ; he went there with a large following. He could not 
the riot and the looting, but it was evidently possible for 
et it as soon as it took place. The silence of the Nawab is really 
It is to be sincerely hoped that the Nawab will not in the future 
matic tours, ssehanig aia by hundreds of servants, especially 


" Fy 
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_ —< eannot eontrol them. As for Comilla, the subsequent telegrams are 


4 glad to know that in the presence of the Commissioner 
4 and I ‘uhammadan leaders embraced one another and expressed 
disturbances might not recur. We have no doubt their relation- 
pow asever, We cannot but congratulate the Commissioner 

anic but himself endeavoured to 
were also imbued with the same 
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- “the pitch of assessment’ to a modest level, 


247, Is not the reply. given by. the 


Khare’s: : inter on. about the Justices’ elec- 


' Py : , € ‘ie ac nate A. ; fo > . 
the Bamtay Goverumeré to ton, an indication of the nature. of the. reply they 
the Honourable Mr. Khare’s may give to the long and, elaborate representation. of. 


isrerpenetion re the ‘Justices’ _ the Honourable Messrs. Setalvad, Parekh and Dikshit 
dae Tans (29), 19th ete the h ie. of relief, any justice, to be 

eae tie dies cbe le from the outset’ shown such an attitude? In the 
presence of a reply like this it would not be much wide of the mark to say that 
the three honourable members have gone to seek relief from the very fountain 
ofinjury and mischief they complain about........... The public would not be 
wrong if they carried their grievances toa higher authority than the local 
Government and insisted upon an enquiry as to how far Lord Lamington’s 
Government themselves have been responsible for the Caucus and its ramifi- 
cations,”’ 


*18, “So at last the Government of Bombay have seen the reasonableness 
of the popular cry, which we may be pardoned for 
saying, we were the very first to raise, regarding the 
desirability of propounding the Provincial Budget 
immediately on the heel of the Imperial. It is some- 
thing to notice from the report of the published proceedings of the Legislative 
Council that Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the Kevenue Member, has announced his 
intention to unfold the secrets of his Financial Statement in June! But may 
we ask why June, when all other Provincial Governments will be expounding 
their respective Budgets in the first or second week of April? What is that 
enables those Governments so to present their Budgets and what is that disables 
the Bombay Government from doing likewise, namely, presenting it in the first 
or second week of April? We have repeatedly observed that there is none. Only 
the Bombay Government is too anxious to run away to Mahdbleshwar and cool 
its heels there for full eight or ten weeks before it isin a frame of mind to call 
the additional members of the Council and unfold the Budget, But we presume 
the authorities will live and learn. It is something to have made them bend 
so as to get it presented by June. The agitation must be kept up till it is 
made to come into a line with the sister administrations and have its financial 
statement published in April. There is nothing like perseverance in popular 
agitation in a country so dreadfully official-ridden as India. However slow the 
mills of these demi-gods of the hour may grind, we should be perennially active 
to make them go at a somewhat faster speed. We must do everything to 
make this sluggish elephantine machinery run faster. They are so anxious 
to give the tramways anelectric speed, why are they then so provokingly 
slow themselves? Speed up, speed up, ye masters of the hour. The world 
itself is moving at railway speed. So do not be so many administrative 
laggards.” 


Bombay Budget. 
Kaiser-t-Hind (30), 24th 
Mar., Eng, cols. 


19. The Government of Lord Lamington are to be sincerely congra- 


i aii eel te tulated for framing after all a new set of rules 


~ gaspensions and remissions of regulating suspensions and’ remissions of the land 


land revenue inthe Bombay revenue, which arein consonance with public opinion 
Presidency. si iat and the recommendations of the Famine Commission, 
21 owe Samachar (85), Qne cratifying feature of the new rules is that the 
| ; anomalous distinction hitherto made between the 
agriculturists of Gujarat and the Deccan is now wholly done away with, 
Again, separate rules are framed for granting suspensions and remissions respec- 
tively. For thus coming fo thé rescue of the poor agriculturists of the Presidency 
the Government of Lord Lamington and the Kevenue Member especially no 
doubt deserve hearty congratulations, But the carrying out of these generous 
intentions of Government depends almost entirely upon the subordinate ‘officials 


of the Revenue Department, and consequently if Government do not wish 


to see their noble object frustrated, they should take care from time to time 
to impress upon these subordinate officers the object with which the new 


rules have been framed. In spite of those rules, however, we do. not think - 


that the condition of the rayat will be materially improved unless Government 
ared to go into the question of the incidence of the land tax and lower 


» . in,: 


Goyernment to the. Honourable. Mr. 


a. Government. which has — 
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enda of the Conference As daunting to do with th 
eal for x nds. » Public opinion is emphatically i in favour 
es houghtful persons do not believe in mere 
as ed by p assemblies or associations, but they have a 
efficacy. of an psi propaganda, the success of which 
s of the people. themselves, As regards the subjeets included 
ee pri ramme, we have nothing to say but that several of them 
aaye been discussed threadbare already. We have already made 
ong .t Government. on all these subjects and to take them up for 
ace more is, according to.a vernacular proverb, “ grinding ground 
-agein.” When the thoughts of the people are running in a new 
i 3 is the duty of the organisers of the Conference to take note of the 
Ao formulate their programme accordingly. Mofussil delegates are 
to bring up swadeshi and boycott for diseussion, and if they do 
bea pr. in the Oonference camp and the proceedings will be 


publishes three telegrams from Surat, of which the 
a following is the pur “ goo or os appointed 
in connection with the Froyincial Conference re- 
aE open i pa Be ia quested the Managing committee to supply them 
* Kesari (180), 19th Mar.; with uniforms made of sxadeshi cloth. As their 
Bouibay Bemachar (5), 2lst request was- not complied with, they refused to 
Mee eT: wear the uniforms made of foreign cloth or to pay for 
ieee them. In consequence of this a disturbance arose 
sorte persons were injured.- The matter is likely to go before a court of. 
-I€ is rumoured that the: contractor who has undertaken to supply. 
ns s intends to serve foreign sugar to delegates and exhibitors. The 
n Comniittee is apathetic about bringing the’ subjects of swadeshi, 
~ beyeott ‘and national education before the Provincial Conference. It is 
cessary that delegates from the Deccan shoud attend in sufficient numbers and. 
t a stop to such anti-national proceedings as the above. A monster public 
to protest against the immoderate use of foreign articles in the construc- 
Libito and Conference mandaps was held under'the presidency of 
s Vakil, the swadeshé leader of Surat. Speeches were made 
pbai Desai, Amritlal and. others. The president found fault 
YS Committees of the’Exhibition and the Conference and. 
if the swadeshi uniforms of Volunteers. 
olution thanked the Volunteers for their spirited conduct. The 
sed - amidst tremendous. shouts of Bande mataram. - [The | 
¢ BS :—The Vol ir nteers presented an application to the 
retary of the Exhibition that they should be supplied with “uniforms 
made. of . swadesht cloth. -gome of them. refused to wear videsht 
niforme, they were beaten and a general disturbance arose. The news 
“and a public meeting was held to 
@ were made and fall sympathy was 

) Volunteers. ‘It was suggested 

t wear sim 
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ect in 
making it, viz., the promotion of the welfare of the 
a4 -... people living in the taluka. Now, Mamlatdars do . 
undertake these tours, but they visit villages merely to draw their batta and pay 
no heed to the grievances of the villagers. What then is the good derived - 
from these tours? Are these not a mere formality, if not something worse ?. 
Are the villages benefited in any way thereby? No; onthe contrary, they are. 
harassed a good deal. We hope Government will look into the matter and put. 
a stop to these useless tours. | 


23, It is inconceivable how Englishmen, while out shikaring, can be so _ 
: careless as to shoot natives. A case of this sort 
Sequel of a shikar miskap recently occurred at Jabalpur. A Colonel, while out 
ae sree i (103), 17th for shikar, shot a woman in the lee. He was imme- 
a diately surrounded by a considerable number of vil- 
lagers. He had only one rupee with him, but as the: 
villagers were not satisfied with that amount, he secured his liberty by depositing 
his watch with them asa security for the payment of a larger amount later 
on. This amount was paid to the villagers the nextday, but the rupees were  ~ 
marked. At the time of payment the village was surrounded by the Police. 
Afterwards about 25 persons, with whom the marked rupees were found, were 
arrested and charged with dacoity. What sort of justice is this? The 
European shikari was not ashamed to shoot the woman, while the people are 
denounced as dacoits because they demanded money from him for the infliction 


of the injury ! 


94. The Police Department is the most corrupt and oppressive of all 
_ departments of the Stata; not that the Forest or the 
How to reform the Police Abk&éri Departments are innocuous or do not urgently 
Department ? ‘ey : : 
Bhéla (107), 2ist Mar, | Stand in needofreform, but the oppression the em- 
ploy és in those departments practise upon the people is 
nothing when comparéd with the high-handed ‘doings of the Police. It is pos- 
sible to escape annoyance at the hands of Forest or Abkari officials, but such is 
not the case with the Police with whom the people are daily and hourly brought 
into contact and who can, if they choose, bring any person into trouble. 
Corruption is rampant in the ranks of the Police. It is almost impossible to find 
any Police officer, who has never accepted any illicit gratification. The stand- 
ing complaints against the Police are that they take bribes and harass the people. 
These two vices are so deep-rooted that unless Government devise special 
measures to eradicate them, the Police can not but be regarded by the people as a © 
standing menace to their rights and liberties. The modes in which suspects are 
ingeniously tortured by the Police are most horrible, and it behoves 
Government to take measures to prevent the same. It is no doubt a good 
plan to have suspects duly examined by medical men with a view to find 
any marks of violence on their persons, but a better remedy would be to allow 
two or three respectable persons to accompany the suspecis wherever they 
go. These men may be called the companions of the accused. When the 
latter is confined, they should be allowed to be present and to seal. 
the door of the lovk-up along with the Police, The Police should not be 
allowed to commuzicate with the suspects in any way except in the presence 
of the companicns. As regards the suppression of the other vice of the. 
Police, viz., corruption, we would commend to Government the practice 
newly instituted by the Inspector-General of Polive, Bengal, viz., of appoint- 
ing 4 vigilance Committee for each district consisting of the District Superin- 
tendent of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of Police and one ‘Police 
Inspector of known probity. Whenever this committee comes to know of the 
corrupt practices of any Police officer, they should privately investigate the 
matter and if they are morally convinced of his guilt they may enter his name. 
in a“ black list” . for the first offence, and if found to persist in his evil ways __ 
he should be dismissed the service, If the-plan is properly worked, we believe _ 
that it will suppress corruption in the Police Department. Wewould, however, 
suggest the inclusion in the Committee of some representatives of the people. - 
The plan is worth a trial and we hope that Government will try it. =. - °, 
con 2192—6 ? | : 
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a i , jntemih an their: work, if that be possible, or to substitute others in 


| | 5 2 i — : : x if | é “ om bay. ‘ : ’ l | : : ( €1 se ’ : ; A i r 1 : . 2 with their lot. fi They have 
eC sCeen holding mectings. at Chowpati for some time 
Ss ll. past. Bwo such. meetings. were held on Saturday 
le eC. gn Sunday Jast at which men on day duty and night 
| tions setting forth the common griev- 
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petition Wwas-presented r. Gell, and it was also decided to send copies thereof 
">< |. separately to the Superintendents of the different sections of the city. Some 


ae 


[  —_._ * PeHoemen were even unwilling to draw their pay for the last month pending the 


[+ eedress of their grievances, but under the advice of K. B, Shaikh Ibrahim Shaikh 
- -_—~~——,: Mqear'they abandoned the idea and drew their pay as usual. 


‘sometimes happens that while our Government make use of the 
beonage most sympathetio language, their acts resemble those 
_ ofa buteher, and hence one dds not know how far 
“‘Théna tO believe: their declarations. We are often assured. 
 t—t—‘“CS RR by Government that they-trule us only for our good. 
aS ti«ti« ng (103), 17th ~The Resolutions, too, are couched in the most 
ee | eee OE sympathetic language, but unfortunately the same 
-—: .. ‘s-apmipathy is not shown by the executive officers in carrying out those Resolu- 


pe 


is is well illustrated by the forest policy of Government. A Goy- 


+. ‘@femient Resolution, dated 23rd December 1892, says that Government have 
[-  =—_—_—isé§#'veed “al their rights over trees in ocoupied lands in the Théna District, since 
[-  __—-...\._:« fite-enforcément of those rights was likely to entail serious hardship on the rayats. 
[> © “Eite-eweet language of the Resolution will not fail to lead one to believe that 
co. . #  #“#overnment are very merciful and kind. The actual policy, however, of the 
= . ‘Ferest Department is opposed to the above Resolution. Government of their 


). untiecessary persecution by withdrawing those con- 
oo) ceasions As & matter of fact, it is tyrannical to prohibit the removal of produce 
'.., © myolyed % pernicious. The people are indeed in a dilemma, . If they remove 
pass, fied. If they ‘wish to take a pass before 
: to find out the officer who issues the ~ 


ae Cs pees. “Un the waole, the Forest De ment, instead of benefiting the people, 


e 
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«28. In ite ibtie Of the 6th March the Hind Swardjya. further repro- 
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the welghite pry measures in the pak... should he bs a saltoces feel 
do not know why its provisions are allowed to remain in abeyance, At vessel 
we have Stahdard Time throughout India except i in Bombay. This time is no- 
doubt a great. convenience, and there is no reason why w2 should not have 
standard weights and measures. The. Metric System, which prevails in France, 
may with advantage be adopted in. India. -The Congress should agitate this 
question, and Government, who are in favour of Standard Time, cannot well 
oppose the demand for a standardisation of weights and measures, — 3 


80. We have already published an account of the Pice Fond. meeeting 
ne tee Pana 8 held on the 10th of last month at Javji Buildings, 
“Keeari (130) e Pioe Fund Bombay, under the presidency of the Honourable 

ari (LuV), x. 
eos Mr. Daji Abaji Khare. The annual report of the 

Fund is now printed and can be had of Mr. A, D, Kale, Girgaum, ‘The report. 
shows that at present the Fund amounts nearly to Rs, 10,000. Considering the 
population o&the country the above amount is not sufficiently large. It is 
necessary to consider why the collections should be so miserably poor. It is. 
not possible to employ paid agents to collect the Fund, as the greater part of 
the collections would be ‘swallowed by the salaries -of these agents. There 
appears to be only one effective mode of collecting the Fund. People. 
should undertake to collect money in their own ‘localities and forward 
it to the Committee of the Fund, free of cost. Patils, kulkarnis and school- 
masters can do this if they choose. But as they are Government servants, 
their services in this cause cannot be counted upon. Still there remain 
Inamdars, savkars, Ramdasis and other well-to-do persons, who can easily 
do the work, School-boys also will be of great use, if during a vacation they 
devote some of their time to collect contributions to the Fund. It is of no use 
to raise captious objections. against the management and the mode of utilising 
the Fund. As already announced, when the Fund amounts to ten Peer | 
rupees, it will be utilized for spreading among the people a knowledge of 
petty industries like the manufacture of matches, lead-pencils, soap, locks, 
candles, buttons, &c. The Bombay Committee of the Fund is thinking of 
making arrangements in the above matter in connection with Professor 
Gajjar’s Teshno-Chemical Laboratory. Every possible care will be taken to 
prevent the Fund from being frittered away, while the amount already coliected 
is Guly invested at interest. 23 | 


81, ‘The most reasonable reply sent by the Commissioner in Sind to the 

Sind Hindu Sabha’s memorial on the subject of the 

| ~  Gomments on.the reply of alleged amalgamation of Mukhtyarkars and Resid- 

oe Commissionor in Sind to ont Magistrates in Sind has most unreasonably been 
e representation of the 

Sind Hinda Sabha on tho made a “subject of unfair criticism in the columns of 

snbject of the amalgamation some Hindu newspapers in Sind. It would have 

of the posts of Resident’ been much better if the Commissioner had altogether 


Magistrates with those «f doclined to take any netice of a memorial coming from 


Makhtyarkars. 
“Al-Haq (61), 2nd Mar., -90 - irresponsible body like the Sabha and betraying 
Eng. = hl = an excess of partisan spirit. The Hindu Sabha had no 
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dation, the desired’ 
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ulated «upon the happiness of their 

eive that they could have made a better 

§-to paint the lily or gild refined gold. 

ments are admitted on ali hands, Apart 

actitioner in the province, he is alsc the ablest.”’ 

ites:—“ We congratulate Government on Mr. Tekchand’s 

have, however, honoured themseives more than Mr, 

honour bestowed upon him is undoubfedly unique.......... 

's appointment as Public Prosecutor is a matter of great satisfac- 

to his community, but to men of all classes and creeds, 

aall honour indeed, but compared with his positiop and status 

of Sind, the present horour looks ins‘gnificant.” The Prabhat 

Te rejoice to see ‘that the permanent incumbency of the office of. 

jor for Sind has been conferred upon Mr, Tekchand Udhavdas. 

redit upon the authorities that they have yielded to the public 

‘for the post being given to an Indian.......... The Government are as 
atulated on it as Mr. Tekchand himself.’’} 


; From reporta received, time after time from the mofussil, it appears 
eS» that the system of Begar (forced labour) is largely 


* x 


“Alleged: continuance of the prevalent in those places. It’ seems that the poor 


_# 


EEERS 


evil of forced labour in Sind. . I # ss 
‘Bind. Journal (19), 14th village people have no status before the officials. 


: ~ ‘When the latter go about touring, in the districts, 

a __ their underlings impress private camels, carts and other 
Gles. It is not an uncommon sight to see the owners of camels and 
| leaving their homes and removing to safer places, when they hear 


“an official approsching their village. But that does not generally save 
ym from the fate they dread so much. ‘They are hunted out of their retreats, 


to where they are wanted. We draw the attention 
rnment to this question of enforced labour, which reflects.so much 
on British raj. The existence of this system is a veritable blot 
nistration, which should be forthwith removed.” | 


he complaints we have received are true, the evil of begar or 
: - “impressment of men, animals and carts in the 
mofussil for the convenience and comfort of officials 

and their establishments does not appear to have died 

full swing, as of.old, but does exist to an extent to 

feel its hardahip.and curse their lot. We are told that 

mped “in any village, it becomes very difficult, if 

nary travellers to get camels and carts on 

‘a single camel or cart is required for the use of 
is men, the Police and the Mukhtyarkar’s peons 
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is done with.a view to obtain tips, which being 
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, on the 10th, they aro secured on 
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a i 3 is a thatter of great egr ot that complaints: about the insecurity of ae ae 
life and property should continue to pour in from a 
_ Dacoities in Lérkhéna  gvery part of. ‘Lérkbana District. Not. only rea aa 


3s Probate 4(05 Mar, the. villages, but in, the town of Lérkhéna. itself, a | 
Bog. ; no-go Pe (te, the peop! “are in ‘a. state ‘of terror and the richer © | 


- od 


S ie 
. 


A Tee Ainaaliedes tay Stet ate tebe BD , 


te Ce emg err 


ee 


wan Mare eos among them have been obliged to, employ their own 
| omen for guarding their hearths and homes. ‘This may 
¥eem incredible ; .: nevertheless it is a fact that people ‘do not ventura even on 
‘public roads after night-fall. It may be easily imagined what the people 
thus living in terror must be thinking of the administration which either 
‘would not or could not prevent such a shameful condition of things.......<.. 
No little responsibility rests at this juncture on the Commissioner’s shoulders 
as thé head of the Province. It is his sacred duty to see that the people enjoy 
that security of person and property which has come to be associated with 
the British raj and which. distinguishes it from the old regimes, when might 
. was right, and law and authority were relegated to a back seat, If, as soon 
as complaints arose in this connection (which was pretty lung ago), those 
“who are paid to administer the province and look after the people had been 
duly alive to what they owe to the governed as well-to the Government and. 
had done their duty, the evil would never have assumed such stupendotis and 
unmanageable proportions. It isa pity, a sore pity, that the officials should have 
allowed things to drift into a condition which will now tax all their resources 
to set right. They should now bestir themselves in night earnest and devise 
instantaneous and effective measures to remove every trace of the preseat 
‘lamentable. state of affairs.” [The Sind Journal writes :— People are in 
‘terror owing to the insecurity of life and property in the-Lirkhdna Taluka. 
‘It. is due to the worthlessness. of the police who do not seem to be_ worth 
being maintained at the expense of the people. . But before. we’ could 
dispense with the te our first and foremost duty ought to be to establish , 
a brotherly feeling between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. - Let’ the 
people of Larkhéna, whence we hear a little bit of this activity, make up 
their differences and become united, and organise arbitration courts and make dh 
-atrangements for their own protection.” A correspondent of the paper com- . 
"plains at great length of the general apathy and indifference shown by the 
' Police’ officers of Larkhdna in investigating the cases of thefts reported to. 
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| 36, ‘* Last time we had to draw the atttention of the authorities to the — 5 
es . deplorable state of the District of Larkh4na: This “eg 
Crimein Naushahro Divi- —_ it is our painful duty to bring to their notice the - ft 

7 Geet 50 Sth Mar, ¢dually lamentable condition of Naushahro Division, i 

| Bng. cole (32) where cattle thieves have made. themselves a, terror to ue 

| | the cattle-owners. If the information supplied to us Be 3 

be eorrect, people have done all’ they could by way of complaining to the — | . 
Officials and seeking redress at their,hands. But. ed have only succeeded..:in ae 
making their lot.worse. ‘The very day after they had aeeneahhe placed their ee 
grievanve before the Collector who happened. to be encamped at Naushabr, | 
several of them had their animals stolen. A carpenter by name Mulgmmed 
Jost his mare, which was restored to him on payment of twenty-ei 
 A-memon was.robbed of an ox. He eng Eom i ‘that the ox. 
returned to him ou. recaipt of fifteen ru ees, | he-man 

eliureh: mouse, could nat fulfil the conditioi : 
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ple and the 
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lave expected the arguments 

last meeting of the Bombay 

ae i ’ t the proposed amendments 

‘rd of the Deccan Agric ilturists’ Relief Act, In noticing 

the amen¢ ments we observed some time ago that such 

tuments would naturally occur to any one in 

must have been caused by the personality 

on criticisms. The Honourable Mr. Scott was 

) deprecated a special rule of evidence being passed for the 

turista, when the Government. of India ought to enact the 

ty icr all classes of litigants _ It was not to the subject matter 

nent that he was oppo , but to its incorporation in a special 

the whole of India neede it. It is dificult to see why a local 

‘Should not do some good to a special class, because the Govern- 

nC tia inoves slowly and may take a long time before extending the same 

r the whole country. As the Honourable Mr. Gibb neatly replied, the 

| Agriculturiste’ Relief Act itself is a special piece of legislation, and a 
tule of evidence would not be out of plac: init, even if it was not 

for general application, Special rules of evidence are common enough, 

“we examine the matter closely, we shall find that the Honourable 

"1 ion really went further than it apparently did. The real 
‘upton raised by him ig not whether the local Government should legislate, or 
the Government of India, but whetber the intended legislation should help the 
riculturist as against the money-lender, or also the’ money-lender as against 
arist. It is not likely that thé Evidence Act will be amended so 

yenefit the agriculturist only. The rule of equity, to which Mr. Scott 

ied; ‘Would make no distinction between an agriculturist and a money- 
A it adopted in the form in which it exists in England, If the Bombay 
mment wishes to benefit the agriculturist, the future amendment of the 
pnce Act, as suggested by Mr. Scott, will have to be made subject to the 
‘law which is mone restricted in itsoperation. It is, therefore, not needless, 
urab Bhandarkar caused some surprise to the member in 

‘of the Bill a modifying the opinion which he seems to have held when 

-s0me years younger, He pointed out how the cultivator might try to 

rent the money-lender, and why the money-lender takes deeds of sale 

his creditor, when the real intention of the transaction might be to make 
ntgage. ‘The fact is that all cultivators are not innocent, and all money- 

‘are not wicked. The Government and many of its officers believe that 

} are More innocent cultivators than money-lenders, and that the amend- 
“taent. wi td whole work equitably. : If it does not, the question is whether 
the money-lender will gre up his is business, or he will Some ruminate his 


itivator: “The dnainsed ‘Doctor would not regret this sali 
| ‘into the place of the savkar, but experience shows 
ae and: porters eannot be, as accessible as the savkar. 

% md amore serious danger than the 
field : he seems to think, that in some 

inder, with a bludgeon on his shoulder 
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Patriot (14), 16th Mar. 


: in order to avoid the disabilities and complications 
under which a mortgagee lay, obtained deeds of sale from the tenants though 


the real transactions are mortgages. Often these transactions had to be scruti-.. 


nised by courts of law and some Sub-Judges treated them as mortgages while 
others could not take extraneous evidence to explain the nature of the transac- 
tion. The High Court also took divergent views on the question.......... The 
Government now propose an amendment enabling the Courts to receive such 
evidence. This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but in our opinion this provision 
should be extended to many other persons, who have the misfortune to be caught 
in the clutches of money-lenders. Lawyers oftentimes come across cases where they 
find the real transaction to be one of mortgage, while ostensibly it may be one of 
sale ; still the provisions of the Evidence Act are a bar to the leading of the 
necessary evidence to prove this contention. Such an inquiry will often be inter- 
minable and will often open the door to fraud, but when aspecial provision has 
to be made for the benefit of a vast proportion of the population, the remaining 
smal] minority may as well be allowed the same privilege. The other amendment 
enlarges the powers of the Collector in the matter of the execution of the decrees 
against agriculturists. The rules framed under section 320 of the Civil Procedure 
Code require the saies of lands of agriculturists to be conducted by the Collector 
and oftentimes the Collec‘or finds that the price realised for the land is inadequate 
but he has no power to withhold the confirmation of the sale. |The amend- 
ment proposed gives him this power and with it we think an additional weapon 
to oppress the money-lender, if his subordinates areso minded. It is 
well known that the powers given to the Collector filter down naturally to the 
village kulkarni or talati. Ifa village bania has the misfortune to be in the 
ill graces of the talati, no decree obtained by him will ever have the chance 
of being executed. Every additional power extended to such low paid 
village authorities always gives them greater scope to oppress the villagers and 
steps should, therefore, be taken to prevent an abuse of these powers........+ 
The amendment, we fear, will do incalculable harm to both the bania and the 
_ryot.”’ | sate 7 
39. Much is said about the alleged feeling of hatred entertained by the 
|  agriculturist against his savkar. But one who cares to 
Bhdla (107), 21st Mar, | Spend an hour or two in conversation with the 

| | former in a mofussil town or village will at once 

come to know that the complaints against the money-lenders are exaggerated 
‘and that the agriculturists are generally grateful to their creditors for the timely 
aid they obtain from them. To say that all creditors are hard-hearted and dis- 
honest in their dealings with their debtors is unjust. There may be some who 
are unserupulously exacting in their demands, but they form the exception and 
not the rule. With the spread of -education among the agriculturists, cases 
-of deception practised upon them by savkars will gradually decrease in 
number and ultimately disappear. The reason why the present Act has- not 
benefited the agriculturists is obvious, So long as the agriculturists have to pay 
a fixed assessment every year irrespective of the annual yield of their fields, no 
amendments of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act will improve their status, 
Many an agriculturist will be saved from running into debt, if the date of 
paying the instalments of revenue be postponed till April or May. Govern- 
ment would not @uffer any logs if they received their revenue a month 
_or two later than they do at present. Why should not Government, who are 


~ 


some generosity to them by slightly lowering the pitch of the assessment? So 


find. his trade lucrative, if he 


eager to save the agriculturists from the::clutches of the Savkar, also'siow 
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e thereof, thanks. to the — 
tative of the Oor- 
¢ consp y to: pass a short 
at a single sitting. The 
‘Manicipal Commissioner on 
he onter edize of the 

: generally, 


ilting: the:Coroporation. Why was the Corporation 
‘is: mone:than:ave can tell. “Oe till now every applica- 
Company for seme concession or another or a slight 
first broug bt before the Standiog Tramway Committee which 
3 ‘the points:raised. d: reports to the Corporation. thereon, 
pany: should: o y-be: too eager to give a slip to the 

tly in ible. But. it is not at all intelligible why the 
have acted so. iebtstes butler as to have- ‘suppressed the 
ompany: Both:Kad tried, it would seem, to play a secret 
own, and thé worst of it.is that the Honourable Member of 
ge of the Amending Bill -was also betrayed into: joining 
» the Judicial: a ‘of the Government should have 
self to get the Bill passed post-haste at a single sitting is 
, for it would be doing him no injustice to say that as a Member 
‘he ought'to:bave known: perfectly well that the wishes of the 
way Company, however fair and: reasonable, could not be satisfied till 
; atatives: of :the City had had their say on the subject. The game 
i, every way unworthy of the tripletramway alliance. It was fortunate, how- 
~ gwen; that owing:to the great alertness of the Corporation’s representative in the 
re ‘Legislative: neil, it was'not allowed. to proceed on -its merry course any 
So urther, «:As: soon: as. the Honourable Member in’ charge had moved 
ae “the: amending: ‘Bill and asked permission for suspension of the: standing — 
as “pules; srozeshah rose: and pointed out in a forcible but convince. 
that it was advisable thati the Bill ought not toe be 
‘to pass’ without being: first. considered by the Corporation. We 
le to say that the arguments of the representative of the Corporation. 
‘and the: Bill was allowed ‘to stand. over till that authority had expressed. 
on on the two matters.......... Here is a fresh instance of the official 
ppt to override the constitutional method, and at the same time to. 
e civic body as if important alterations in the matter of tramways, 
involving the safety’ of tle lives of thousands of passengers daily 
by the Company” §. cars, were of no consequencel..,...... The 
tthe Municipal Commissioner in this matter is most open to reproba- 
. Was. his duty to have submitted the proposals to the Corporation....... 
e remind the reader that the present Commissioner has during the last. 
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mpted more than once to override the Constitutional methods of 
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was only @ small affair, and‘treated of ‘some concessions which: the ‘Tramwe 
Company was anxious to squeeze out of Government, without allowing 


‘ 
“ r / * 


e 
Corporation an opportunity to have its say in the matter. The hot haste with 
which the Bill was attempted to be pushed through its various stages at a — 
single ‘sitting of the Council was sought to be vindicated on the plea of — | ie 
urgency. The Corporation has, however, a legitimate grievance in the uncon- - of 
 stitutional method in which the Bill was placed before the Council, ignoring . 3 se 
the yight of the Corporation to deliberate on the terms of the Bill, and to a 
7 lay their side of the view before the Government. ‘We are constrained to say | 
that the Commissioner did not act with proper discretion in ignoring the . 
authority of the Corporation in a matter in which he ought to have previously 
consulted its members for their opinions and views. That body would have — 
no locus standi, if indeed it should be open to Municipal Commissioners to 
ignore its privilege to inquire into and deliberate upon a civie question for 
which it was primarily responsible, and in which the interests of the city were 
closely intermingled.,........ The Honourable Mr. Fulton is to be compli- 
mented for having timely perceived the irregularity of the Commissioner’s : 
. proposal, and for agreeing to a course which was the only one that could have 
been discreetly adopted in the matter.”’ | 
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42. ‘It was no doubt very good of the Bombay Government to have listened 
to the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s objection 
ae to pass the Bombay Tramways Act Amendmant Bill, | 
‘ ag peor (29), 19th introduced by the Honourable Mr. Fulton at the last . 
phe, nines meeting of the Legislative Council. But the grievance 
which might easily have been enhanced by a contrary - 
step cannot be said to have been removed by the consideration shown by the 
Government. Before they brought in this little Bill why did they pot care to 
consult the Corporation in the matter? Why did they not enquire if that body, . 
representing as it directly does the inhabitants of the city, had anything to 
urge against the proposals set forth in Mr. Remington’s letter to Government ? 
Why was not the Commissioner’s memo placed before the Corporation? Some 
explanation is due to the Corporation in the matter, and that body would be 
justified in seeking to obtain it.” 


Education. 


43. ‘“ We heartily congratulate Mr. Selby on his having obtained the 
highest prize in the Educational Department. The 
Mr, Selby’s appointmentas honour is fully deserved, although it has come rather Af 
Director of Public Instruce Jats, ..... Mr. Giles was too weak-minded to resist. 
as 9 jaréti Punch (26), 17th the wave of retrenchment and repression which began 
Mar., Eng. cols. — to flow in the regime of Lord Harris. We do not. ° 
‘mean to insinuate that Mr. Giles was not energetic — 
men in his department, if questioned, might say that he was too much 
so. But what he lacked was breadth of view, the ability to inspire and 
command confidence and sympathy........... But we trust that with Mr. Selby 
in the Director’s chair, a better era will open for education. When acting for 
~ Mr, Giles for about three months in 1903, Mr. Selby in the Report for that year - 
expressed some pronounced views on the subject of education and on the method 
in which it is imparted in this Presidency. Now that he is at the head of the 
Department, we trust he will lose no time in carrying his ideas into practice. 
There are a thousand weak spots in the department which deserve to be 
removed.” : | 
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*44, ‘The announcement that the Government of India have resolved to 
Offer a special scholarship of £200 per annum to 
” Photest against the creation Europeans and Eurasians only, tenable at an English: 
of ‘the mew Government University, offers matter for reflection in the light of. 
scholarship for Europounsane the Bishop’s remarks. Why should not Government 
“Indian Sovial Reformer inerease the number of scholarships nodW offered for 
(4), 24th Mar. | |  Gompetition among all communities, instead of giving 
Ss gpecial facilities to domiciled Europeans and Eurasians, | 
and leave the latter’ to ‘win them -by merit?- When Muhanrmadans ask for> 
cox 2192—8 aS e | 
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we ‘iavited the attention’ 
of, ‘contributing its © 
mitted by the Madressah Board. 
of the Sind Muhammadan Educational 
1 ag t that residential schools should be 
dis trict yee efforts were made to start an institution of the kind 
@. Director of Public Instruction had highly approved of the 
Gonference and had held out a hope that Government would 
building such schools. Government Resolution No. 1601, 
, on:the: 7 of the Educational Conference also 
with the: 1: to found: residential schools in all the 
all this, and:after. the plan of the Madressah has been 

and a, good round sum: of money to start the work has 
collected, we:think:no more time should:be lost in granting the 
ah Board's. application for: the:Government grant, and, we hope, the 
+ of Public Instruction will be kind enough to see that ‘the matter is 
of as soon.as:possible.”” ti 
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gang ee ~ 46. Ae Léhere correspondent: of: the Bombay Panch.Bahddur writes :— 
ee ~ Grievances of third class 1 2¢ hardships and inconveniencessuffered by third class. 
fe | native passengers travelling native passengers travelling by the through Punjab 
oe by the throu pit Mail Mail from:Bombay to Lahore are beyond description. 
ke of the G. I. P. Bailway. There is only one third class carriage attached to the 


Ease ee train, wp the number of passengers travelling by 


ee 


nD ig eer FF in this pon for the storing of 
while the carriage used’ by natives has none. ‘There is also no separate 
for female passengers; I fail to see why such invidious distinction 
Native:and European passengers when, both. own allegiance to 
henign:Government: It is. hoped that: the latter will look into the 


way) authorities. to remove the inconveniences above 


; Ma “MM das, Setalvad and Dixit have not ‘quietly accepted the 

Bi eS ain reply of the Bombay Government, but addressed to. 
. Arty aay tae ighty representation which has attracted 
attention not only in this Presidency but in the other 
iovinces.as: well, “ Its logic is so incisive, its reaspn- 
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te ing so close and. effective, and. the facts embodied 
.the public. will await. with 
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Sonat ke Praia of his een Fg as ; dene atl d pai the Oy te 
Sir P. M. Mehta stands:in: no need of congratulations at. our. hewn a his being 
declared duly elected by the Chief Judge.of the Small Causes. Court:.........-.. 
Even if the result of the proceedings in the Small Causes Court had been | ae 
unfavourable to Sir Pherozeshah, he could not have been kept out of the | ~~ 
Corporation, as he has been duly. eleoted as. theit: representative by the rate- | ff 
payers of Girgaum Ward. ‘The Honourable Mr. Dixit deserves no small oe Ff 
credit for the public spirit he showed in resigning ‘iis seat on the Oorpora- — aie 
tion and making room for the Honourable Sir’ Pherozeshah.......... The plot A 
hatched against Sir Pherozeshah and the independence of the Corporation 

has thus signally failed in its main objective, and it is but natural that the 
utter rout of the Caucus in a fair field along the principal line of its’ attack | 
has given unalloyed satisfaction to the native inhabitants.of Bombay and to = 
all right-minded Europeans as well.” 


48, ‘To the curt, discourteous and jejune reply sent by Government te 
the communications. of the Honourable Mr. Parekh, 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (62) the Honourable Mr. Setalvad and the Honourable Mr, 
{i he. x ($2); Dikshit on the subject of the recent Justices’ election, mii 
7 ita: the latter have despatched a rejoinder, which is a oi 
marvel of perfection, look at it from any point of Aad 
view. Its tone, tenor and diction are all that.could be desired, and considering 
the fact that it was a rejoinder to a rude and crude communieation, if should 
afford a useful lesson to Government in the future. while they are in official 
correspondence with gentlemen of the position and attainments: of: the writers 
of the first two communications. ‘Ths. Government, in a spirit of resentment, 
asked for details in respect of the allegations made against their officers, and 
the required particulars are supplied with all the cireumstantiality necessary ie 
for granting the inquiry demanded by the Honourable Members........... Will a 
Government dare to: grant such an inquiry? No, they dare not and will not Hn 
grant it, because if it be found that pressure was brought to bear by these 
officials upon their subordinates, Government might. not feel themselves 
sufficiently strong to deal with them as they would witli officials of lower 
grade..........Wedo not consider it advisable to discuss the merits. of the 
rejoinder at present, but it may be stated. generally that the three Hindu Wd 
champions of the Indian public have completely ‘ walked round’. the-Govern- ey 
ment of Bombay, which must really be very sorry by this time that its members Poly 
should have; in the first place, given any countenance to the Caucus, and then 
accorded their approval to its proceedings, wise: have been justly eraemees 
all over India,” 


#19, ‘¢The Honourable Messrs,. Gokuldas, Setalvad and. Dixit have: not “an 
Katsersi-Hind (30), 24th allowed the grass to grow: under their feet. With ex- BE | 
‘dare te. my treme promptitude they have replied to that ‘abrupt’ Bl 
dita and ‘curt’ letter of the devcramaa dated 25th Febru- 
ary last. The reply, apart from its intrinsic merit, is extremely. dignified and in 
striking contrast with the tone and spirit of the very short letter from the 
Acting Secretary to Government, dated 19th February—tone and. spirit which 
we cannot refrain observing are the offspring of nothing more than pure insolence 
of office. No Minister would have the effrontery: to address any honourable. 
member of Parliament in the way these non-official members.of the Legislative » 
Council have been addressed. It is evident that members of Government and their 
Secretaries are sadly wanting in good manners and that ordinary civility which is 
essential in public corres pondence, specially in a couatry like India where 
there is next to no sympathy to be discerned, save:here and there, between the eo 
rulers and the ruled. But what better. could be éxpected ffom a Government | 
whe sior smember was notorious all His. official career for his extreme 
antipathy to Indians in the mofussil. Lord Taamington, as a trained Parlia- — 
rian, a peer, and a, world-travelled - gentleman ‘has never been kaown — a 
iecourteous to. any. hononrable. mepitee, Indeed” lis rt | ee 
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the Caucus. His victory has been 
hrough the selfsacrificing act’ and public 
Honourable Mr. Dixit the rate-payers of 
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returned unopposed to the Corporation once more. On the top 
ry has;come the judgment of Mr. R. M. Patel. The Hon’ble Mr. 


Ra Hill Trevors’, objections against a few of the votes in favour of Sir Pherozeshah 

Be _ ‘were .consideréd invalid and he has been declared elected by the Justices of the 
i Peace.*: The very fact that Haji Suleman Abdul Wahed id not even attempt to 
et contest-the legality of his election clearly proved that he should never have been 


nominated asia candidate. We have much-tosay about Mr. Suleman Abdul 


a Wahed’s nomination, but; for obvious reasons, we have to postpone our criticism 
‘iad the marshalling of certain. facts—certain unimpeachable facts—which 
ae Would serve as an eye-opener both to Mr. Morley and the public of Bombay. 
= Our readers. must possess their souls in patience and wait till all the cases that 
— are pending in the Small Causes Court are decided one way or the other. So 
S) the Caucus has fallen ! Its threefold object has been defeated. Sir Pheroze- 
shah has been- returned” by the Justices of the Peace. His name will appear 


ai : in the Government Gazette as one of the new members-of the Corpuration, and 
eS he will be present at the first meeting of the Corporation next month. In spite 
a of official machinations, in spite of the treachery of a few jelly-fish Indian 
i ‘ustices, in spite of Anglo-Indian intrigue and Government influence, Sir Phe- 
: : nozeshah ‘has entered the Corporation doubly victorious. The news of his great 
ee he sent a thrill of joy and exultation throughout the city. Indian students 
-. -. + .¢ tushed out of colleges and schools and called for three cheers for Sir Pheroze- 
ae ~~Shah Mehta, while cries.of shame to the confounded Caucus went up from all 
eo sides. Indian brokers and Indian clerks distributed sweets among the poor. 
>» .. Great indeed was the rejoicing among Indians of all classes and communities, 
>. Phe-spirit of gratitude, the spirit of regard and the spirit of confidence in Sir 
aie Pherozeshah which was lying dormant has suddenly been roused, and he is now 

ee. a hundred times more popular and beloved than ever before.” 
a \ BI. “Truth has triumphed at last, and Sir Pherozeshah Merwanji Mehta, 


oe eaem . udégar (62), 
‘ a a ae 21st Mar., Eng.ools. 
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of the wards of the city, while one of the wiseacres“ 
ife for at least two years and 


that Sir Pherozeshah should retire from publi 


reouperate. his impaired vigour and health........... Instead ofthe Caucus, 


powerful and resourceful as it was, being able to oast Sir Pherozeshah from the 


. We would ask the Indian public not-to view the Caucus any more with the 
eye of scorn, but to pity them for the sorry — to which they now find 
themselves reduced. 


§2. “It is poor consolation to friends of local self governnient to be told 

Fadia ecacids tei Whee that Sir P. M. Mehta had an easy walk of it the 
— ee day over the placo kept warm for him by 
; Mr, Dixit in a spirit of true comradeship. Nor is the 
decision of His Honour the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court, able and 
impartial in itself, likely to make up to the aggrieved for the humiliation he 
has been made to ‘suffer. Still both are incidents in the same drama, which will 
not go unnoticed by actors on either side, The play is still in full swing, and 
if the meeting of protest fixed for the 3rd proxim> does not overdo. iis part, 
it may help to defin ne more clearly the position of the official in India in 
relation to his civic duties. Everywhere in. the country almost, one finds the 
spirit of Lord Ripon’s resolutions on local self-goverment becoming strangled 
with new interpretations, and their main object, that of teaching the people 
how best to manage their local affairs, being defeated. This tendency has 
been less observable on our side than in other provinces, and we trust the 
most cosmopolitan city in the Eastern Empire will yet continue to set the 


example to the rest, of peace and harmony between races and united effort for 
the good of all.” 


53. Government long ago expressed their intention of appointing a none 
official president to the Surat Municipality. ‘The 


.Non-official president for 


the Surat Mitra. (23) 2st the 1st of April and the people of the town are most 


Mar. anxious to know whether Government will or will not 

appoint a non-official president. The reply given by 
Government to the Honourable Mr. Parekh at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council raised hopes in the public mind, but it is to ‘be regretted that 
Government have not yet selected a suitable incumbant for the office. The names 
of Syed Zain-el-Edrus, Rao Bahadur Khandubhai Gulabbhai Desai, Dr. Edal 
Behram and others may fitly be mentioned in this connection. Any of these 
gentlemen will, if appointed, duly discharge the duties of Municipal President, 
We hope Mr. Westropp will, before handing over charge, make a suitable 
- recommendation to Government i in the matter and thereby earn the blessings 
oF the people. 


54, ~The elections of the Sukkur Municipality are to come off on the 5th. 


‘Instant and soon after that the Collector will be con- 


Municipal clections fronted with the problem of nominations. It will not 
sD ) therefore, be out of place for us toinvite his attention; 
ion ae to the necessity of bringing about.a proportionate and 


: fair representation of the different classes in the: town 
while nominating members to the Municipality. Nomination should always come 
to the rescue of the classes that are generally worsted in the elections. ‘The 
Hinius get on very well in the latter, but the Muhammadans have to seek the 
aidof nomination. Butin utilizing the latter for the:protection-of Muhammadad 
interests, we hope the Qollector will take care to select such Muhammadans 
only as may be:.really fit to take an intelligent part ia the work: of the 
Municipality... Illiterate Muhammadans who vannot even under-tand Mauniei- 


pal affairs ‘and cannot follow tho. disedssions ‘at the erage ne will never’be — 


poing 


. able to: safeguard the interests. of their commuuity.,.,..-...°- Another 
* gox 2198-9 , 
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Pheros Th Sotgshany tte doar the Siotions 
and had the ix 10e to declare that he should ¢ himself elected by ‘one 


Corporation, the latter has been able to throw out two of their nominess...........0. 


new Municipal Board will « come into existence from 
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ee BB. “ ‘The young Chief of Aundh is to be tried before a Commission which 
be eS ie ‘site ‘at Satara from the 20th instant. The Commission 
consists of Mr. Logan, Mr. Kinoaid and the Chief of 
Bhore.’ The charges alleged against the Chief are 
not yet definitely known, but it is supposed that the 
eh Maha bite "0 principal one is that of instigating an assault on 
Ti 3 a a aaa Mr. Jacob Bapuji, the present Karbhari of the State. 
| owe shall. have a Malharrao and a Colonel Fayre of our own in the Deccan ; 
i the capital of King Arthur, we mean Satara, will be dignified for a time 
rete” Ath the-extrancous honour. of being the seat of a Commission for trying a 
as” Native Chief for the attempted murder of his Dewan. We will assume until 
the conttary is proved that the Bombay Government has sifted the matter to 
ane the bottom before proceeding to appoint « Commission.. But we should like to 
Pe ‘know a few things if any one could enlighten us thereon. Who is to pay the 
ae _ @ost of the prosecution ?- Why is the Commission to hold its sittings at Satara? 
>, We are informed that the Chief of Aundh was ordered to remain in Bombay 
a _under'surveillance while the case ‘was being prepared in his absence at Aundh. 
This is strange, iftrue. But we can for the present do nothing but to see 
: what is coming. eo 
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a 86, We are at a loss to understand why a special Commission has been 
a : _. appointed to try the Chief of Aundh. The charge 
ae Fi 13) “us of his having instigated a Mang to murder the 
a Mar., Eng. cols. : State Karbhari should have been preferred by the 
Be a § latter in: State Courts, or Government might have, 
Be ho eT _ the most, appointed an ordinary Commission and asked both the parties to 
ee produce their evidence before it, In the present case, however, a differential 
oe Pstioent has been accorded to the Chief and to the Karbhari. The former has 
ee not only been deprived of his powers, but has been compelled to leave 
ew. . th State limits, and has thus been handicapped in the preparation of his 
| fence.. The Karbhari, on the other hand, has not only been retained in office, 
. but | Ejeminnat have taken him under their own wings. This invidious distinc- 
oo . _ tion savours not only of partiality, but will inevitably produce a prejudicial 
Res effect on the Commission as regards the Chief and tend to defeat the ends of 
a justice. It is not certainly very wise on the part of Government to attach mueh 
2. efi to the statement of an insignificant Mang. As to the constitution 
Commission, there should have been on it as many Native Chiefs.as there 
lish officials. If the lowest. European basa right to demand a jury 
g of his own countrymen, why should not our Chiefs possess the right 
g that:at least one-half of fhe Commission should consist of their 
» the Chief of Bhor being likely to come into official 
‘ Arthur, it is not proper for the ends of justice that he should 
native member of the Commission, but should be associated witli 
ue of equal status.. Satara, moreover, should not have been 
nduct of the inquiry. The:spectacle of the Political Agent 
‘the Chief of Aundh to. his head-quarter station would 
iribute to the ends of justice.. If it. was necessary to hold 
fe Aundb, why: not have. Poona or Bombay selected for the 

r place were ‘there would ‘be greater facilities 
wish that Government 'should early 
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snow’ with a” 5 peril: obese: ‘of ins itdee 
rh is brought sgutiitthe « Chiet: avillibe~*publioly ‘i inqui ngage the 
guity “into * the: charge: vt" enoral” maladiministration will be‘secret,: If he 
soa pes the first’éharge, he will have to run the: ‘gauntlet of | the: second. Why 
this doulile-edged sword is being ‘used against the Chief is a mystery. - But the 
final outcome of the Malhar Rao Commissi will, we think, supply the ‘key 
to its solution. [The Indu Prakdsh thinks that there should have been a larger 
| number of Native Chiefs on the Commission‘and that the inquiry should be 
conducted as far as possible from the State, preferably in Bombay. ‘The paper 
finds fault with Government for having allowed the affairs of the State to drift 
so long and to reach such a crisis as to necessitate the trial of the Chief on a 
grave criminal charge. } 


57. The whole population of sin 9 a sympathises with the Chief of 

o" his present misfortune and hopes that he will come 

_ _ ee Aundh in out safe through the ordeal, The present is 
by no means the first case of a misunderstanding between a Chief and his Karbhari. 
Such cases are bound to occur so long as Government force Karbharis of their 
choice upon Native Chiefs though they might not like them. The Karbhari’s 
position, too, is very awkward, He einnot serve two masters at a time. If 
he tries to please the British Government, he must necessarily displease the 
Chief. The latter should, therefore, have the power of appointing Karbharis of 
their own choice, if such uapleasant incidents are to be avoided in ‘future, So 
long as the Chiefs do not have this power, their Karbharis will assert their own 
will in carrying on the administration while the Chiefs practically become oll 
mere puppets in their hands, Ifthe Aundh Karbhari had been recalled by iy 
Government when he was not liked by the Chief, matters weuld not have | art | 
culminated in a trial of the Chief. The Ohief will now be tried as an offender, i 
but who is responsible for creating a situation which led up to the 
trial? Unless Government change their present faulty policy of selecting 
Karbharis for Native Chiefs, such cases must recur in future. Government 
think that Native Chiefs are their slaves and that they must accept any 
Karbhari that may be selected for them by the paramount Power. So long as i! 
Government continue to hold such an opinion, things can never improve. The ‘ 1] 
only course left open to Native Chiefs to safeguard their own interests is to 
conclude alliances among themselves on the lines of the leagues formed among 
themselves by the crowned heads of Europe. — 


8. The evil influence exercised over the mind of the Nawab of Junagadh i 

=. by his huzurias and other selfish persons, who surround m al q 
Pile taiee he him, has resulted in much confusion and oppression <i 
17th Mar. ’ upon the subjects of the State. ‘These mean and We 


selfish persons, who have the ear of the Nawab, take 
delight in compassing the ruin of the-aristocratic families in the State. The 
present Dewan, though able and energetic, is not in a position to counteract 
the machinations of the intriguing advisers of the Nawab. A sensational case 
has recently cropped up in J anagadh. The legitimacy of an important girasia 
of the State, Hayatkban Sardar “Khan, has been brought into dispute. His 
giras was until recently managed by tho State because the girasia had not 
attained his majority, On his doing | so, his giras was handed over tohim. But 
now the intriguing set at Junagadh ‘allege that he is a bastard and they have 
induced his step-mother to support: the allegation. If suck kind of evidence 
is allowed to prevail, we ask the Nawab whether it would not be easy to cast 
imputations upon his own birth and that of his brother Chiefs and whethor 
he would like the idea of the British Government taking acvion upon | suoli 
eons ; 


i “It was practioally bearding the lion j in his 0 own den for “Mr. Tilak A ye 

to speak on the subject of: the Kolhépur Representative 

_ Mr. B. G. Tilak on the Aunby at. Kolhapur under the nose of the Maharaja. 

= eign _. Representative | ....... In -his-lecture, delivered. o— _~ an a 
| Makrétta (9), 17th Mars assembly. of. sevetal thousand . people, he openly 
ices ct = congratulated Kolhapur ‘upon the foundation of the ag ae 
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ements are finally completed 
> |- m Bombay to protest against t0 the Seoretary of State and the Government of 
ast the Cauctis will soon beign, The Honourable 
r.'G. K. Gokbale, 0.1.H., will preside at one of the 
tings; where resolutions of protest against official 

and-of confidence in the Honourable Sir 
'M.Mehta will b forward and, we doubt not, will be unanimously 
- ——s—s Peesec. ‘We dear that several open-air meetings will also take place and there 
= Willie large processions. We are informed that an ea-Governor of Bombay 
— 4 - ‘Willagitate the subject in. the House of Lords and questions will be put 
_— — 8 the House of Commons. - When and how this agitation will end we do not 
_- —-—s BNW. UT One thing ‘Wwe are certain, however, that peageful Bombay is being 
 ——_—_tarned inte w troubled, excited, and agitated oily, thanks to the weakness of 
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-cum-Fraser’s Qaueus.” 


oa 
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appreciation of the most valuable and meritorious services rendered 

to the whole country in general and the City of 
= eeeopered statue of Sir P. Bombay in particular by Sir P. M. Mehta during the 
BS Hine Beudigey (6a), last 80 years it is.proposed to have the quadrangle in 
_— . ghtten 8 © - ~~ front of the Municipal buildings adorned with a 
ee ee gtetue of his, For this purpose a secret committee 
~~. -Maebgen eollecting the necessary funds, and we are glad to be able to say 
| ~ Saaby this time the committee has collected nearly Rs, 25,000 for the purpose. 
been made public by us, we hope subscriptions will 
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arati Punch (26), 17th “ype 
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ea cies it hai, Mulchand Asharam ahd five or six other  (— 
+ : entlemen were selected to represent Ahmedabad at the Conference. At = «== |} 
+ | another meeting of the Gujarat Sabha held just after the above-mentioned Slee 
: meeting, it was resolved to suggest for the consideration of the Conference the OF 
a | following questions: (1) status of the members of the Subordinate Medical a 
: Service, (2) Administration of the Income-tax, (3) swadesht movement, Xc. | ay 


| 64, The Duydn Prakdsh writes that an Agricultural and Industrial Exhibi- eee 4 
s tion is to be held this year under the orders of the © re 
Agricultural and Indus- Qhief of Jamkhandi in conjunction with the annual ##§ © 
(8M. Counts atJamkhandi gaitle show at his capital. The Exhibition, says the si 
Dnyin Praths (40), 18th Paper, will be opened on 18th April and intending : 
Dnydn Prakash (40), 18th fog | . ; ; ae 
March. | Exhibitors should communicate with the Secretary of ee) 
the Exhibition. It adds that the object of the Exhibi-. at 
tion is to bring together improved industrial and agricultural appliances and ee 
o spread a knowledge thereof among the agricultural and artisan classes, > _ 
| SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, i 
.  * Oriental Translator to Government. | 4 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | | : 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th March 1907. 3 
: *Reported in advance. | | : sl | 
tt 
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= the report add what’t a 
oo Be ee co 3 
| ; ON bes 
: PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDBNO¥ == oo. 
| For the Week ending 30th March 1907 — 
CONTENTS, 7 S 
" | ; eos . PARAGRAPHSe : 
Polttics and the Public Administratton— ‘a 
Agrarian matters: New rules relating to suspensions and remissions of land | 
revenue in the Bombay Presidency ... eee eee eee 19 & 20 | Bd. 
: British Rule in India: Exhortation to the Indians to learn self-reliance and et 
to train the subjects of Native States to the use of arms ... cee 4 \ 
| Indian Budget : | | a 
Debate in the Viceroy’s Council on the — eee vee 5 Im2 . : 
| The — eco eee eee eee eee vac 5—§8 is a, 
Indians in South Africa : 3 : | a 
Comments on the passage of the Asiatic Ordinance in the Transvaal | 
, Legi islation eee eee eee eee eee ; 2 : a 
The ma. of British Indians in South Africa... oes iin 1 + 
Judicial matters: Comments on the decision of the Divisional Judge of : s 
Léhore in the case of the Punjdbs ... | aioe uP kes 23 
Native Press: Alleged motive of the writer of the incriminating articles in | 
- _ the Hind Swardjya prosecution ope oe eae see : he 
7 Police : : pee se ae 
Comments on a recent dacoity near Dharwar see sas 25 fe 
. - Complaints against the Hubli — re their alleged laxity in enforcing a ) ae 
rule relating to public performances ane ink oe 24 Pet 
Public Service : . | of 
Appointments of natives from England to the Public Works Department. oo | 
ao tapes Popularity of Mr. Shepherd, I.C. Collector of West Khaénd wo ee ‘ 
’ . The retiring Judge of the Small Causes Court .i. eee oo lo 
ind : a 
Alleged remissness of the Police of Robri (—)... ove el EK ae oS 
| Insuffici of the staff of the Civil Hospital at K =e jas. 233 
Surat Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition; The Honourable Mr. Muir — oo 
Mackenzie’s speech at the opening of the=—— — ax ove eos 14—17 eee 
- Surat Provincial Conference : Sir Bhalchandra’s speech at the — ~~ a ee 
| : «bag tslation— : sees é | . | ~ ‘ A v “ 
i ‘Bombay Tramways Act Amendment Bill yy ee ove 8 — 
ee Circular letter of the Goyernment of India on the subject of free primar Joon be 
, ry education eee pup - ope ‘ eco | | sy: a tee 4 oe ity m0: ne “ 
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‘Mendes East Indian : oy aie ‘Bombay... ees ‘Weekly eee eee J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese , 43 ? one 


] 
3 Daily Telegraph and] Poona ... ...| Daily eee w.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 50 ... 
Deccan Herald. — : ae Wo 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly... .--| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. Pas Parsi; + 1,000 
4 Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... ses ai Hindu (Madrést Br4h- 500 : 
| : man 
~—~éB Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. w+. coe] DOs ene iee = MerwAnji Malabéri, J.P.; Parsi; 5'76- | : 
India and Champion. : | | §8. | | 
- 6 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. .. eoe| Monthly ‘sol John Wallace; Englishman; 48... ns 800 “ 
rd { 
-Z 4 Karéchi Chronicle ...| Karachi. «| Weekly .:° —... Chainrfi Bakasr4i Advani; Hindu( Amil); 30.| 600 : 
8 | Kéthigwér Times ...| Rajkot... Daily. _,.,| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Nfgar) ; 38 oo ae 3 
9 |Mahrétta... ... «{Poona .., | Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A. LLB.;| 950 


Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 32. . “i 
10 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly soo} Sorabji Mancherji Ratnégar ; Parsi; 40 ose 500 
ll Muslim Herald eee eee Do. cee oe] Daily ine ar Muhammad Yusuf bin Wehemnad Amir ; ; "00 | f f 


Muhammadan ; 32. HG 
12 | Oriental Review ... | Do. .« ..| Weekly... —_...| Rustomji Sh&purji Mistri ; Parsi; 98 of. 400 | 


R Re ee. : 
ee eee ee 


ES ES a eee 


13 | Pers: . . an en ak a nae Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; 80 .../ 1,000 : 
14 | Patriot .. — ees ooo] = D0. ave co wae se Bhagubhaéi Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hinda| 650 
(Jain); $3. ; 


15 | Phenix ... ie vce | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ooo Jaftar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 58 .. 650 Ms 


16 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ... woo] Daily a eo+| K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 50... cee oe 400 ha 
| and Military Gazette. . : oe | | aie 
17 | Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,., ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 44 «.:| 1,200 mie 


'  . 18 |Sind Gazette .. eee} Kar&chi... — ...| Bi-weekly nye Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 42 m= - 500 A 
19 | Sind Journal ..  ...| Hyderabad  ...) Weekly ... one Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 800 
I | | 
20 | Sind Times | oes o.| Karachi... +00 Bi-weekly ves Kh&énchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 89 ..| 200 
| Anato-GusaRa’TI. ; | f 
21 | A’rya Prakish .  ++| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... ai wee. sane Dal4l; Hindu (Mod} 1,000 a | | 
22 |.Coronation Advertiser ...; Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... . arotiendia Prinjiwandis. Sh tins Wine 160 | i E 


23 | Deshi Mitra aie -ee| SUYat 2 can ae eae -o>| Maganlél Kikébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 36...| 


24 ‘ ! Gujar Ati eee | eee eee Do, eco eee Do. eco eee iu Surajrém Desai ; Hindu (Surti 5 000 ‘ 7 ; 3 : 
| 1a) ; 53. & . 
aah 25 | Gujarét Mitra... iat oo eve} Doo wee eee} Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 4 vee’ eeet OD 


26 | Gujarati Punch ... oo, Ahmedabad | Do. oe «| Somal4l Mangaldds Sh&h; Hindu (Banis) ; 29. 1,100 
27 Hindi Punch wie ...| Bombay: oe a” 12. Berjorji Navroji Aphysktyar ; Pérsi ; 46 jaa Oe 4 
28 Hind Swardjy  «.. ae a pee ee | ---| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thandwalé ; Hindu (Shri- 800 | 


: : : ae - m&li Brahman); 24. - 
29 | Jdm-e-Jamshed os ove} Do. ~coe ~ oe.g Daily — we ee.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marshén ; ‘Pérsi; 30 aes 3,500 


30 |Kaiser-icHind ... «| Do. «+ +++] Weekly wo. sooo Rramji Chwasji Mehta ; + Pixels B7 sows 2,400 a a 
| 91 | Kéthidwér News. «..| RAjkot a, owe Do. ers Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43... we ee 
eg 2 \ - | | ger ie, ee Cea ‘aaa 

$23 | Kathidwér ‘Times eee] DO. ane ons ai weskiy soe} Manshankar J ayashankar 5 Hindu (N agar Brih- 200 e ¥ 


y man) ; 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ... _ ...| Ahmedabad ooo} Weekly ... ae. Jel Umedrém ; Hindn (Mewdda Brih- 


' | 34 Rast Goft&r | ees ‘eke “Bombay Ch Do. vee bo Palonji ‘Barjorji Deshi: Parsi s 58 Se , 4 # o 
| tom RFete.. | s ear 
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&man Govind Sépker; Hindu (Deshasth 
‘Rev. Mr. oe a x. ‘Abbott ove 


eae eer 


Hari Nérkyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

- Br&hman); 39 
Do. ; ‘Do. ose 

Indu cloavag Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager be rr, Démodar Sfv Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 41. 

Viniyak Bélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp§- 
wan 2 Brdbman) 35. 

if = Mérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

7. 

Pandang Hal Bélkrishna Dadkar ; /Mitan (Gaud 

— Bilis Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
4l. : 

‘V&éman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 


Dwirkangth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 


82. 
Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman) ; 39. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese Christian ; 48. 


Syed Muhaimmad Syed Jamfldin ; 80 ;and Abdul 

Vehabkhan Ghulém Ragul ; $7 ; ea 
‘Lexhréj/Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 — “vet 
Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja) 


i. 


Rémji Santuj! Avte ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 78 ... 


Pedic) 80 Karsandés Sh&h; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 39. , 


Madhav cone Tonapi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Bréhman) ; 22. 
nnéji Go Jord ri Hindu (Deshastha 
Vaishnay réhman) ; 9 44, 


, Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 23 ... 
seo’ eae | A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 45 


K4zi Ismfil KGzi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
‘Ninsbhtt Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi ; 58 
OT Dajibhai; Hindn (Bréhman) ; 


rishnaréo Mangerio Fadnis; Hind 
"Garaawat B : 
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; wee aie @ Caper 
Manckj Minocheher-Homji, BA. 
Pfhrsi ; 37. i¥ om Sdi iy Baha 
Trikamiél Harinéth Thékor; Hindu (Bra 

Kshatriya); 34. 


Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Ké 
-Bania) ; 27. 
Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 © «.. 


Pirorshsh Jehangir Marzbin; Past; 80 
Chandul4l Nandl4l; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 isl 
Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 47 ce 
H idl Vardhamin Shi4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 


Ibrahim Daud; 37; Abdulla Ismail; 28 
Muhammadans (Memons). : 
Ratansh4dw Frdamji Acharia ; P4rsi; 31 ous 


Dhirajrém  Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Bréhman) ; 37. 

Anopsi Ménecklél Des#i; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania). 

Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Bania); 56... 


Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 44. 

Parbhuram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Audich Brdéh- 
man). 


Ardeshir ‘Dinsha G4ndhi; Pfrsi ; 51 eos ool 


ee Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


P4rsi 

Motilal ch hot&lél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Bréhman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Haji Abdulla Shayek 
Lakhpati; Khoja (Sunni) ; 35. 

Hariva labhdis Prénvallabhdds Pérekh ; Hindu 
" (Bania) ; 32. 

Rustamji Jame@spji Dastur; Parsi ; 58... ve 


Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
3 | 


Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 a ee 


Nagindis Manchéram; Hindu (Disa Osv 
Bania); 40. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
a B. rT Narsarwfnji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 


(2) ped boo Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 38. 


Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
Bania); 41. 


Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 iti 
Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Pérai;51 ... as. 


Chhaganlal ee Thinewalla ; Hindu 
(Shrimali Br&hmin) ; 24. 


\ 


> 


Govindrao Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 44. 


Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu (Kanoja Brdh- 
man); 45. a ) 
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in); 36, | . . 
; Hirida (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
avendra Mamd&pur; Hindu) 300 
a 7 ); 483. , i: nes 
io laws 3 Oe S000.) veal Kamaldshankar 4120 
, ; Hindu (Kanojaj 100 
.+»| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 515 
et : Brfihman); 24. | 
eae: Do. ove eoo| Vaman Daji Motiwale ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
: , | Bréhman); 20. 
wd «Do. os | ...| Ham Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 29 ... 500 
seel «D0 4g. ~~ ‘oee] Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 400 
| De: ose eve Published thrice a| Bhiskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 2,300 
Bo te: ; month. Hindu (Karhida Brihman); 30. _ 
nae Wai (Sat#ra) onl Monthly. oe eee Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan $00-400 
et . Brahman); 27 # 
..| Belgaum... ,..| Weekly... ow. _ Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman); 300 
oe) Mah&d (Koléba).| Do. ... eo} Narayan Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 
oi . ‘ | Brahman); 48. 
woo] Ohikodi ° (Bel-| Do. ... .«.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
3 ' 3 pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 
..| Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. ... | ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 200 
|. giri | Brahman); 42. 
»| Belgaum um WEN ges »».| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 900 
Oia ; man); 40; and Moro Balwant Mardthe; | 
a . | Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman). | 
eaal oof Do. e.| Saddshiv ishwanath Mdyadeo; Hindu! 1,000 
| , (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 32. 
..<| Hyandol (Khin-| Do. ... ../| Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| desh). | Brdéhmaén) ; 34. Gee 
ve.| W6i (Satara) ...| Do. ... 0) Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
eee} Dharwar eo ape ...| 8 H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 82. 500 
ooo] Bombay oor co oo eee coo] Vsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 
ero ~=—s oe | KOMHMpur al De - —— ae Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 42. 
‘ds soe] LRANA .... pr ae: ae ooe| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitpd4wan} 1,700 
Brahman); 40. _ | 
hs ...| Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Amandrvo Balkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 95 
|. gipi: : (Gaud Saraswat Bréhmin) ; 88. 
seo] Na&sik veo) Weekly ...—-+-| Prabhikar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshastha 250 
1 Brdhman) ; 27. : 
ew oy ae) arr ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
péwan Bréhman); 53. ; 
soa oa ee tee -»-| RA0ji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,500 
wan Brahman) ; 76. 
mCnSer a ws eos ooo) Do. eee tee Trimbak A’baji Raje ; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
. Prabhu) ; 39. 
Owes) pee Pooma 0c. ail Dy eee =~. Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 7,500. 
bas re a ee ae i igaived (Chitp4wan Brahman); 40. 
ee : eo sal Shol&pur aiid Do. eee see Govi Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 4235 
. | Brahman); 47. | 
gee pee} Poomaces «| Do. . «| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan|- 4,000. 
A Bréhman) ; 39. 
...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda| 2,000 
Brdhman) ; 61. | 
ee.| B&l G har Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 18,000 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 50. | 
eco Y4dav Bélkrishna Bahalker; Hindu (Deshasth} 600 
, Braéhman) ; 40. 4 . ‘ 
oon oe Fa Hegde; Hindu (Gowdséras- 250° . 
wat) ; CN : 
- ¢oe| Bhikéji.Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Breh-| 200. 
* | man);-age35, wien f= | 


re ‘ 


. ‘ a 
a eee ee) ee ae) eee Gannebar Véman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan| 600 | 
196 | Madhukar.. eww Belgaum ee eee ee Sealoten ye Kulkarni ; Hindu (Séras- 150 Pi. 
ig wat Bréhman) ; 30. | ai 
137 | Mah4rdshtra Vritt co. | Sathra ooo opel = Dn see nee _— Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu —" 360 ea 
Brahman) ; 48. eg : i: 
289 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... | Daily ..,  —-«ee| Keshav Purushottam 3 Mehendale ; ‘Hindu (Chit 13650 aE 
a : pawan Bréhman) ; 45 | 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav v:| Do. ... oo] Weekly... os Do. do. ove] 1,450 
141 | Nagar Samfchér... ...); Ahmednagar ...)- Dow 1... "aoe Gangarém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful-| 200 : 
7 mali) ; 25 | 4 
142 |N 4sik Vritt ose occ] NASIK ose ot. ee me ue Yashvant Hari Kile ; ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 ope 
. Brahman) ; 28. ) A he. 
143 | Nydy Sindhu ... | Ahmednagar ...| Dow ... oo — Siidhes Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth 400 hm 
ranman ‘ ike 
144 | Pandhari Mitréi ... eo-| Pandharpur (Sho-| Published at irre-| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} $75 ie 
2 : I¢pur). lar intervals. | Brahman) ; 43. ie 
145 | Parikshak... ... eee} Belgaum ooo] Weekly ...  — ««e| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 nee 
wat Brahman) ; 33. ho 
146 | Poona Vaibhav ... «+»| Poona ...  .... Do. .«. — ...| Ganesh Mabidev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 ee 
° Brdéhman); 8 ae 
ee | ee »--| Dhulia --.| Monthly eat aa Chandorkar ; Hindu (Karhadé ae ; 
Brahman) sh, 
148 | Prabodh Chandrika oes] oi — (Khan-| Weekly ... ,..| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 ee 
desh). : Brahman) ; 42. : |e 
80 | Prakéah <0: see wet ce ek DR ke eeo| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 500 ae 
Brahman) ; 82. Lae 
150 | Pratod _.. oes eo} Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashélkar; Hindu (Kar-|800—360 “| 
hada Brahman) ; 23, oe 
151 | Réghav Bhushan... oo-| LeOla (N4sik) ..| Do. eo ---| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 ci 
152 | R4shtramukh cee — +e») Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a| Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 4 : 
| month, Brdhman) ; 28. es 
153 | Satya Mitra — ...| Malegaon (Nasik).| Weekly ... .e-| Balchand HirAchand ; Jain; 26 ... sis 200 ee 
154 | Satya Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri oe ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 4 : 
: - Bréhman) ; 28. : ite 
155 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari| Bombay... _...| Fortnightly —_...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 | 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real iy a 
Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; a 
. , Hindu (Karhadda Brabman); 45, . eu ie 
156 | Sholdépur Samachar ooe| Sholépur -.| Weekly... _—«..| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaém&thi) ; > aoe 400 ae 
Ee Oe ee eee er eee |= 
Bréhman); 61. , bate 
158 |Sumant ... ... — o«-| Karfd (Satara)...} Do. ...  s0«| Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 a 
, . shasth Brahman); 33. ie 
159 |Vidur .., s+ s+s|Dhamni(Satera).| Do. . — «+-| Damodar Gangadhar Marfthe ep ake SB FE 
160 | Vidya Viles soe = see Kolhapur -«+| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 500 | u 
| Bréhman); 22. | Ke 
161 | Vihéri ... =... += oes] Bombay. = sae} Weekly... —-»»| Bal krishna Nar4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé-| 1,000 tal 
. | wan Brahman); 41. siey aE 
162 | Vikram ..,  -» — owe] Satara ee —«..| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 oy” 
: ) pawan Brahman) ; 26. § 
163 | Vishvavritt eco = soe} Koolhdpur ee! Do. eee| Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 , 
Mee (Deshastha Brahman) ; 45 7 
164 | Vividh Dnydén Vistér ...; Bombay... ...| Do. e+ (1) Vin&éyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ws , 600 | : 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath jMoramkar; ! 
. ' Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). es 
) 165 | Vrittas@r .. see «| Wai (Satara) | Weekly...  ...| Lakshman Miele Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 , 
| n Brahman) ; 0 
166 Vritta Sudha _ eee eee Satara pa ay Do. eee eee Baad Vaman Khat&vkar : ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | | Brahman) ; 38. ‘i 
167 Vydpéri eee vee eee Poona eee eee Do. eee coo! Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 60U 
ees seat 3 | man) ; 40. ai 
) - 7 | ae 
168 | Vydépér Samfchér.., «-| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .o¢  »e|-Ratanchand Punamehand Mutha; Jain (Mér/ 1,200 
a ? } wadi); 33. 
oe i P 
eRe 169 | Warkari ... ©.» —«»e} Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu | (Chitpéwan| 160 
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‘Hindu (Lohéna);62°::.| 100 
; Hindu (Wadhra); 40.| | 


"ei a i 3 
i | ss OF “ a t A i Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} ; 
Ha iy : (Sheikh); 44, 
ses oa, Weekly oe  ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 3,000 
i | madan (Farrukh Deblavi) ; 52. 


‘3 Munshi Mahomed Jan walad Ahmedalli;} 75 


| Muhammadan. 
ete a Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
ei) oes coe . cso Munshi Muhammad- Huszin Fanunmiya; 
: | Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 
wet Do. con _ves{ Daily cco ...{ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Muham-| 1,500 


: =~ | } madan (Farrakh Dehalvi) ;-62. ~~ | 
ve sua{ Poona... one] Weekly ov see] Shaik Abdulla walad Mahomed; Muhamniadan| 150 
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Bombay +.» «+.| Weekly ww» =, Bhégabhii Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 | 


Bégalkot (Bij&-| Weekly .. | .| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 160 | 


| pur). Brahman) ; 84. 
Ws eikines Proan the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


of = vihbiilee words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Cys One peculiar feature of thls eystom 2 en OO et We SO) De es ieee 0 wat, 


that when the short a appears to be -absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


the -cironlation or number of copies rublishecd of each newspaper and periodical as furnished. by the 
‘as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, = 


174 occasionally contain English articles. The publication of No. 168 is temporarily suspended. 
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No. Name cf Publication, Where Published, | Edition. Pe Name, caste and age of Editcr. | — Pigs 
— ) | = ne . S 
| GusJARATI. | 3 eee 3 
674 Bulser Vartamén.. — -+»| Bulsdr (Surat) ...) Weekly ... axe so oe cee 
85a | Parsi a. ie a in AO a wk vitines | ae . 
| MARAT. : . a 
1044 ‘Andit es se ...| Sholépur evel Monthlyece sae ee ) ee “ 
1494 |Momukshu =... sea] Dhhulin 100 ne] Weekly vs ove Rémchandra Péngérkar; Hindu “a 
(Chitp&4wan Bréhmin), oe : a 
157a |Sudhetkar .. se. ses Pen (Kolatba) .e.| Weekly so. ae or ere : at : 
SANScRIT. ee | areal a 
184 |Snvritavadini ... «| Wai (Satara) ..) Weekly... — «» ccoves } | a a 
Urnv. , : 7 ~ ; : 
1774 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...| Bombay... —...| Weekly ... —...| Mirza Amjad Baig see ‘a owe on ) : 
| N.B.—(a) The name 4 No. 78 is changed into Rajasthan and Indian Advertiser, — | a 
b) Nos. 72, 146 and 181 have ceased to exist. | ; 
3  (c) The present Editor of Nos. 40 and 41 is Hari Narayan Gokhale. | | : 
d) Nos. 68 and 122 are published fortnightly. oe 
e) The name of No, 57 is changed into Karnitak Patra and Chandrodaya. | : , 
({}) No. 61 is now published at Kar&chi. | | | 
) The publication of No. 177 is temporarily suspended. | : | : 
.. (hk) The publicatiun of No. 110 is temporarily suspendec. : se 
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dians i ) ye 

Rte fe 24th Mor. ot does not lie either in . Fig 
__ British Indians or in sponsibility 

Colonists, Both are admitted and beyond dispute. “But the real issue is who. 
_ will enforce these claims or this responsibility ? The Colonists are. apparently 
determined not to yield an inch of their position unless they are driven from. 
it; and nobody can so drive them except the Imperial Government. The 
only plausible argument that is advanced by the Colonists in the matter is that. 
the immigration of the Indians must -be controlled and their flooding South 
‘Africa stopped if the immigrants who have already found, or will here-— 
after find, a place in the dark continent should be well treated. The 
ill-treatment, we are thus led to believe, is a deliberate measure of retalia- ye 
tion adopted by the Colonists in order to bring home to the British Indians the gh 
iniquity of flooding Soutti Africa and competing with the Oolonial traders, &c. (a 
The question has, therefore, to be decided whether the Imperial Goverament. | aes 
can admit the right of the Colonists to claim a restriction of or limitation upon 2 
Indian immigration, and if so what will be the nature of that limitation. Such. 
a limitation seems to be almost inevitable in view of the fact that England has 
passed an anti-alien Act and that l’resident Roosevelt, in solving the question 
of the treatment of the Japanese boys in Californian schools, has agreed to ee. 
accept the principle of the limitation of alien immigration in that American. he 
State. As citizens of the British Empire, Indians have a right to enter and. | Tos 
settle in any land over which the British flag flies. But supposing the a 
Colonists are keen about imposing limitations upon their free influx into hg 
Africa, the question had better be raised directly and discussed from the Indian. 
as well as the Colonial point of view. In the meanwhile the policy of pin- . 
pricks, the policy of ill-treating Indians because the Colonials have no power — ie 
of limiting this influx is doing ‘good to no party.” ~ om 


2. ‘The Transvaal Indians are reported to have cabled to the London 
Committee, stating that they have been staggered by if 
Comments on the passage the passage of. the Asiatic Ordinance throuzh the 
. the Asiatic Ordinance in Transvaal Legislature in two sittings. And they | 
e Transvaal Legislature, } 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 28th Might have said with greater justice “that they have ll 
Mar, Eng. cols, been staggered even more by the attitude of Lord ee | 
Selborne. A Ministry, of which Mr. Bothais the head, __ | es 
and an Assembly, which is so largely composed of the Boers, owe no gratitude to ai 
the Indians, If anything, they have the right to cherish some resentment against a 
class of their present fellow-subjects, who so conspicuously assisted in the d-strue- 
tion of the Boer Republic. But what about Lord Selborne?. He at least owed the 
Indians a duty, even an obligation. He knew how far the Indians had oon- a 
tributed towards the maintenance of British supremacy in South Africa ; and | “ake 
he ought to have realised their position, He ought to have stcod between thess - 
poor loyal subjects of the King-Emperor and the Boers who think that their aes he 
‘hour of revenge has now arrived: Itseems not only scandalous but almost — le 
cowardly for the Imperial Government to thus hand over the Indians to the oe | 
tonder mercies of the Boers, who are bound to cherish resentment and ill-will, Ble 
against them for what they have done during the war.......... A greater act 
of national faithlessness has never been committed by any people on the face 
of the earth than that committed by Imperial Britain. But there is a 
Nemesis for nations and Governments as for’ individuals, and Britain may 
awake to the folly of this crime wien some of her petted Colonial children — Soca 
Tise against her, and she feels the need of the help of | her Indian subjects to = 6 
maintain her own,”’ . Cee 
3. ‘In response ‘to: a feqnant from Sir Henry Cot ton, Mr. Morley ae 
submitted to Parliament, some weeks ago, a state- = = = 8 8 89 
‘ment showing the number of Indians appointed from 
_ England to the Public Works Deps —— ote India 
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parison. between the war-like Afghans and. 
the. mild Indians. While the latter are engrossed - 
in the discussion of social problems like that. of. 
widow re-marriage, the former are striving t> bring 
he usc'of arms. . . about. political and economic reforms in their country. . 
rarta (104), 28rd The present sorry plight of the Indians is mainly due 
to their internal dissensions and sectional jealousies, 
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| eS mir, who recently id a visit to this country, must not have failed to 
fe eS a ‘the sad condition of its people, and the sight of the oppressive sway of the 
ag : ees and their ingratitude to Indians must certainly have irritated him, | 
F ": tan and India being bound tugether by ties of brotherly feeling, how can 
is Bis endent Asiatic ruler like the Amir tolerate the autocratic, oppressive 
— | _. gpd satanic rule of foreigners over his neighours? He would naturally advise 
i ~—_—_—:~« '««Jpdians to:be self-supporting rather than to bend the knee to their rulers. 
Bee ee We; who have:the Amir’s ‘sym y with us, should not, therefore, lose heart. 
a Though we are ruled by Feringees, we do not. want their satanic sway, and if 
eS y are not willing to ppt an end to it of their own accord, our course is quite. 


ae : - ‘We should: bé ready to support and protect ourselves. ‘he idea that wo 
SS do not. arms need not deter us from this resolve. Though We possess. no 

-  —-—gpme, the subjects of Native States have not been deprived of arms by the 
whites. But in order that they may be able to use them in. sel f-defence, they. 
-- “ghould“be taugkt to be self-reliant and self-supporting. That the edge of a: 
~~ weapon is sharp or blunt depends more upon the state of the mind of the man 
6 oo caging it than upon the condition of the weapon itself. It is the mind that fits a 
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+ eee hee emancl pation or subjection. Our Native Princes should, therefore, direct. 
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Capa | their energies to make their subjects fit in the sense referred to above. The. 
es ka of wiites in India cannot certainly exceed two lakhs, whereas the armed 


of Native States number more than six crores. Is it then meet that 


ee eR TE Te Taman cr ome 


he ie ~~ two lakhs of these whites should exercise their satanic sway over thirty- 

| eae erores of India’s sons. Awake!. Awake, ye people, Al] other nations 
| aa .e world are laughing at you and holding up your cowardice to public 
ah, aoe sy 5. * Time was when, every returning March, we heard nothing but tales 


ae Se tole of financial woe and ay 4 ge’ the — Finance 
_—-«-—si«‘ Who Indian Budget. == wWinister, ‘There were deficits after deficits, and one 
15, xj Mabrltle D), FHS Mao. imply wondered how the Government of India 
tion with ah empty purse and an unending bid for 
ceesseece Dut times have enti changed; and now, 
oh we hear tales of financial prosperity and joy from 
who has been privileged to be the bearer of a veritable 
nt ) feeling of sympathetic pity on the. part of the 
one of expectant inquiry as to how 
” -  Bieancial Biatemont, leid.by tho.Honourable Mz, Baker before the Supreme 
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nsumption: ar tines po net loos off nae on 
just ‘thankful to Gover » for being: able to’ resist 


thes tonsa tien A sailoting the: ryot: at: least to tia 
one. need Tegret ‘the loss. of Opium cpg es hough it , 
element: in’ our. resources: for’ several. dé eA dis "Bat the 
loss of: revenue isa: thing to ehish Gareiiaatal’ of India 
have Teen as-it were acoustomed during the last three: years, during’ whicy ee 
period: what with three successive r uctions : of salt: duty, the remission of ) | a 
cesses, and the raising of the taxable minimum. for Income Tax purposes,. a 
the Government: had: already sacrificed an annual revenue of about: by 
crores of rupees. Now how was all this possible? The obvious answer is 
because the revenues have steadily been expanding. The prosperous condi- 
tion of the revenues has been wisely taken advantage of for introduciag 
other reforms, though, of course, less expensive. Thus the Government of India 
have decided to raise the weight of letters carried for half an anna from ? of 
a tola as at present to one tola, and the weight carried for one annua from 14 
to 3 tolas. On the debit side also we have to consider the increased 
allotments for certain useful purposes of expenditure, and the tolerably satis- 
factory arrangements made for famine operations on their financial side: 
Thus Education receives 303 lakhs or 33 lakhs more than last year, exclusive 
of the cost of free primary education. Of course, no provision has been actually 
made in the new Budget for the loss of revenue likely to be occasioned by the 
remission of school foes, but on the other band, the financial value of the item 
is so small] that such a provision may as well not be made at the beginning 
of the year. ‘The State Secretary has given an assurance that, notwithstanding 
the absence of a Budget provision, if a suitable scheme of free primary educa- 
tion should be prepared and receives his sanction, he will be ready to allow it 
to be carried into effect in the course of the year ‘ provided financial. position 
permits,’ The limitation is a prudent.one, but we do not think it likely, in 
the face of the present position of Indian finance, that supposing such a scheme 
were made and also sanctioned, it would have to stand over on the ground that 
the financial position does not permit of the reform being put into operation. 
On the other hand it is perfectly likely that no such scheme may be formed or 
sanctioned by the State Secretary for one year more. The other item is the 
provision made for the progressive introduction of measures of agricultural | 7 
improvement. The cost of this reform is. a mere trifle. The chief principle of a: 
the new:scheme of Famine Relief is. to enable each local Government, whose 4 
territories are liable to famine, gradually to build up a reserve of credit with : 4 
the Imperial Government on which it. will be at liberty to draw whenever it | 
becomes necessary to incur expenditure on famine relief. The annual fixed | @ 
assignment to each Government would be increased in order to afford the e . 
means of creating this reserve. We are glad that the Imperial responsibility 
in the matter of famine relief has after all been recognised and provision made 
for the prevention of the undesirable state of things which occurs when a 
local Government has to curtail its ordinary expenditure in order to find 
money for famine relief. It is expected that the reserves of credit so a 
built up will be enough for meeting the cost of relief in the case of famines 1% 
of a smiall magnitude; but when famines of an unusual magnitude will “| a 
occur, then, of course, the excess expenditure will be shared equally between 
the Imperial and the local Governments ins/ead of the famine expenditure 
being wholiy provincial as at present. In still -worse cases, when, of cours 
even these provisions will not be adequate, further measure of assistance will be hae 
given to local Governments, but nobody can say what the measure of. this | i 
assistance precisely will de. Extraordinary situations will have to be i 
met by extraordinary dispensations...,......_ ‘lo make the arrangements.com* 
plete itis decided . that. any famine reliof expenditure that may be ineurred’ 
/ + 1m the tirst-five years shall be treated as Imperial up toa limit equal'to fits 
years’ accumulated oredits in the pro forma acoount...,....... And with’ these lB 
arrangements the new system of. Frovincial contracts Tay: be’ eaid . a gets a 
clean start from ata youn” Ley, booty PH Re ies 
aw , | : . 
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d inéwodecadesnitil at last Lord Ourzondidoneofthe =§&= § | 
binge he did in, India-—the reduction of the duty on salt. It was ) 
but the reductiondid come atiast. :..... But ‘be thankful for 
oth age, and we are’sure the whale of India will be : 
er reduction in: the cruel tax. It must, 

se satisfied until the duty is still further 

her..is « very. little’ hope of such a consummation 
ié. Opium question portentously looming .aliead.. An- 
dn the Statement. is the financial relief given to Pro- 


» 


mments........;. ‘Weare glad to find that Mr. Baker has initiated 
seme. to guarantee to Provincial Governments definite financial independ- 
in the form of famine reserve funds built up by grants from the Imperial 
rnment, ._In the case of-Bombay the sum is fixed at eighty lakhs of 
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.” eppe: d..it cannot be said to bea very liberal estimate. But the justice 
-— ‘@f. the plea soJong put. forth has at. last been recognised by the Imperial 
+ @oyernment and. that is a distinct moral gain. The next important pronounce- 
Sa ee ae @. one regarding the opium question. China is determined to save 
Oi from the grip of that vicious: drug.. England dare not now force 


on her another ‘opium war’ as she did during the first half of the last cen- 
lévescesyon We: are giad, therefore, to note that she is at last resolved 
make. partial atonement by gradually restricting the cultivation of | 
am so that .in the course of the next ten years this horrible traflic in 
ne vice may cease altogether........... True, the sacrifice of the opium 
ae revenue will cripple the resources of the Government. But that need not 
eo - -come'in the way-of the-reduction of untenable taxes. The only thing the 
Pe _ Government of India have to do is to reduee their Military. expenditure 
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itain must come to the help of India.and‘take up a part of the burden 
defence.’ o ib Ife , ee 
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a ; | | . am This year’s Budget statement will cruelly disillusion those who had 


Ne yg a as, _ built high hopes on the advent. of the: Liberals to 
ae _, Reet C180), 28th Mare power aa who were on the tiptoe of expectation 
oS ‘to see 4 new line of policy adopted towards India by Mr. Morley. The striking 

2 features disclosed by the Japanese Budget when the country was on the eve™* 
nis of receiving the boon of constitutional Government are utterly: absent from 
 . > $he present. statement, which contains no adequate provision for education | 
_ gn paticnal lines and for the improvement of the econgmical condition 


--. <> gf the people. The Budget. is framed on practically the same lines ag 
ee it. was. during Lord Curzon’s segime. The Liberal party has cut down ! 
- —.. gauch. of. England’s Military and Naval expenditure, but nothing of the 


ie oe kind bas been. done with respect to India. The steady expansion of the 7 
>. gountry’s. .revenuc is cited by the apologists of Government as an evidence 
he owing. prosperity, but they..seem to lose sight of the fact that this 
mostly. due to an.increase of drunkenness among the pcople, | 
msumption of foreign goods and the exports ona larger scale of 
raw.material, cou with an extension of railways and 
ey dn,the recovery of Government dues, In the cyes of 
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a. seems to have been created by Providence for the benefit 
and the only things the people of the country can legiti- 
‘are. necessaries, of life, while the loaves and fishes of 

oreig But leaving other ma 
checked the blood-s 
y's thanks are due. 
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9. ‘The annual debates in our Legislative Councils are very interesting : 
only they repeat the same grievances year after 
Debate in the Viceroy’s year.......... Some progress, however, is every year 
i 1a on the Indian Budget. made, with the result that there are some congratu- 
__ Indian Spectator (5), 30th lati ‘ rn ‘ 
am ations and more grievances.. [he most important 
a subjects which have been discussed in the press 
during the last year, and which received special attention in the dehate, 
were the deficiency of rolling stock on railways, high prices of food- . 
grains, the contrariety of aim between Hindus and Muhammadans, and the 
constitutional reforms which the Government were understood to be contem- 
plating. We are now accustomed to reductions of taxation and grants to provin- 
cial Governments—the one being practically inevitable when the coffers overflow, 
and the other being, so far as the people are concerned, an adjustment 
on paper, which does not very materially affect them one way or another. 
The Gcvernment of India must either take less from the provincial Govern- | 
ments, or give more to them, to avoid a scandal, when their own treasury is over- 
flowing. ‘The peculiar features of the railway budget for the next year are a 
that no provision is made for the starting of any new lines of importance, |, a 
the expenditure on special works and open lines is to be slightly reduced, = 
while a large expenditure is to be incurred on rolling stock........... The 
Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce was reported to have said at 
the last annual meeting that the Government were not willing even to allow 
private Companies to supply their own wagons, and we expressed our 
wonder what the reason could be for declining so fair a proposal. Mr. 
Finlay’s remarks show that there must be some misunderstanding somewhere, 
for he is reported to have observed that if any of the various Companies 
were ready to supply rolling stock for their own use, the proposals would | 
be welcomed by the Railway Board. This seems to be the practice in 
other countries, and it must relieve Government of much of their difficulty. The 
high prices of food-grains in Bengal during the recent scarcity, and subsequent- 
ly in consequence of destructive floods, have been partly attributed to the 
export to foreign countries, by those who are not concerned in defending such 1 
export, while others have seen in them an additional reason to push on railway | {a 
construction, so that cheaper grain might ba transported to places where it was oe 
dear. The Finance Member denies that the export is in any large measure 
responsible for the high prices, and he has such firm faith in his opinioa that 
be considers a Committee of Inquiry unnecessary, A movement, however, has 
been started in Bengal to study the causes of the painfal economical phenomenon 
and to remedy its evil effects, if possible, . It is to be hoped that, some tangible. 
-yesults will flow from the labours of the new Association, in, which the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga takes so much interest. Several of the speakers at 1) 
Council dwelt at length on the unrest in India'and the strained relations bet we 
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ea anaes ust ease,, AkoWever, the proposiils will shortly be before the public, and 
© Wires bok speoulate abput than. The Viceroy, wo may note, has dispelled. 
it. Mr. Morléy’s announcement of contem- 
of Mr. Gokhale’s interviews with the 
énies the ‘ mischievous’ impression, as he 
: have acted, not on theirown convictions, but 
in this country or in accordance with instruc- 


| nyed to mé. His Excellency assures the public that his © 


| suo. motu, and he is entitled all the more to our thanks. Sir Harvey 
criticism of the demand for thé establishment of the Colonial form 
mment in India shows how such a demand is generally understood, 
it is hedged round by various qualifications and explanations, The 
learnt only addition in simple arithmetic does not ask to be taught 
‘allat once. Mr. abhai Naoroji denied that anyone had 
to put: forth such absurd proposals regarding the immediate 
bs the Honourable Member knew it. But evidently he thinks 
interpretation of the aspiration would not be in strict 
ecordance’ with the letter of what is asked: The phrase ‘ colonial self-govern- 
. ment’ is remembered and the rest is forgotten, and the Home Member would 
perhaps:have'taken the trouble to reply, if he had not felt that the preaching 
»the coming era ‘of self-government was doing much ‘ mischief’ in the land.”’ 
oo | Blsewhere the paper .writes :—“ Lord Minto.is fortunate in having a Finance 
Saas tinister; who bas ‘the courage to give the benefit of a prosperous Budget to: 
ae the: poor and the voiceless. Whatever the source of his inspiration, we think 
'-. (Mi. Baker has made it impossible for the burden of the salt tax again becoming 
ae intolerable tothe: poor consumer. On the contrary, the tendency will be in the. 
ae future 4o'go0’on"teducing the tax till it disappears. altogether. And the sooner 
*..  * itegoespthe “better for the comfort of an. essentially agricultural country and 
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| <. | enlightend Government.. Quite as important, in its way, 
Bee ‘of duty on the poor man’s salt is the proposal to introduce 


. primary. education in the country. It is s measure of prime impor- 
tae tance to the future of India, and one which will pave the way to the success. 
..  “ ofmany an administrative and economic reform which has hitherto been 
: id: in ite very inception owing to the ignorance and helplessness of the 
- “Mr. Morley, like Lord Minto, may well take pride in these features 


we 
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2 t; Welook upon them as the first fruits of their study of Indian 
noe ‘Minte'‘may be slow in arriving at results, but. he is suffici- 
obo Sela palert in‘ averting danger and wide awake in taking in the situation. 


he has todo he will do whole-heartedly and for the sake of doing: 
of what this party or that may say about it. The next two years 
A ec - of State and the Viceroy do to satisfy the 
of the people under their charge. And if they cannot 
; it will be not their own fault entirely. A good deal. 
the counsel and co-operation of the leaders of tha people.” 


: discussions in the Vicerega] Legislative Council on the Financial 
Statement, year by year, cover much thesame ground. 
31st (J the attentive reader, the speeches of one year appear 
o~ s+ ¥@ make little-advance.over those of preoeding years, 
siotition of st ices clothed in.a different garb, but 
ll the same, the oratorical . 

ment. ‘ To all 
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8 reply from the Viceroy nd without ecavil and 
reserve. His Excellency,’ in foreshadowing the future of India, admitted ina 
way that it was the speech of Mr. Gokhale that tempted him to pronounce his 


pecmnahtee on the subject........... His Excéllency Lord “Minto did not 
isavow that the country was not ia a state of transition, but acknowledged 
that. new forces and aspirations were springing up which the ruling power 
must be prepared not only to assist but to meet... Like a wise and sagacious 
statesman that he is, the Viceroy frankly admitted that a change is passing 
over the country and that he did not think the Government could afford 
to dally. The Viceroy’s remarks show the way the wind blows, and we 
may prepare ourselves to receive in the near future some valuable concessions.” 


11. “ We add our voice to the universal chorus of approval and approba- 
Akhbér-eeSoudé 62) tion of Mr. Baker’s Financial Statement, in which 
29th Max, Boe. a (8): besides the reduction of the salt tax, large grants 
< are made for famine relief, and Post Office 


improvements........... Last year there vere abundant crops throughout 


all parts of the country, and the Finance Minister had ample resources 
at his command to make the necessary allocations. . But though the present 
is a prosperity budget, Mr. Baker does not deserve less credit for his 
foresight and the able manner in which the disposition of the funds has 
been effected. As Bombay people are naturally more interested in the 
annual address delivered at the Supreme Legislative Council by their own 
representative, we should have preferred to review at some length the observa- 
tions made by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale on the Budget, but as the summary 
of his speech does not disclose any points requiring special consideration, 
‘we would rather wait until its full text is received from Calcutta, Suffice 
it, however, to say that our representative has as usual submitted his views 
to the Council with his accustomed ability, earnestness and precision, aud was 
able to draw from His Excellency the Viceroy certain remarks regarding 
‘the new and just aspirations, which are springing up among the people of 
India, and which the ruling power must be prepared not only to meet but to 
assist.” While His Excellency the Viceroy himself alluded to the existence 
of the spirit of unrest in India, a Muhammadan gentleman, who rejoices 
in the name of the Nawab of Dacca, and who spoiled thirty valuable 
minutes of the Council in reading an effusion, which was evidently not worth 
the paper it was written On, informed his colleagues that ‘the ery of 
unrest is a pure fiction. Shabash Nawab Saheb! Long live the Nawab 
of Dacca! It was a left-handed slap administered to the Nawab, when 
the Viceroy in replying to Mr. Gokhale’s remarks observed, ‘I recognise 
with him (Mr, Gokhale) that politically India is in a transition state, and that 
‘a change is rapidly passing over the land’......,... . We confess that we were not 
at all prepared for such a sympathetic and statesmanlike speech as the one 
‘delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy in winding up the Budget debate. 
Lord Minto’s speech, though it is not marked with balanced periods and brilliant 
and vivid expressions which characterised Lord Curzon’s Budget addresses, 
breathed, on the other hand, genuine sympathy for the people and a due regard 
for their advancement and elevation.” Rie We 


12. In freely and fearlessly expressing their views on the Budget the 

liken = Bimaiee COM non-official members of the Viceroy’s Oouncil have 

aah ana s0th Mar. ’ amply discharged the duties they owe to Government 

aud the people. The Maharaja of Darbhanga and 

the Honourable Sayed Muhammad of Madras have, without mincing matters, 

pointedly referred to the political unrest prevailing in the country. - Both the 

members stated in tolerably plain language that the unrest was due to the failure 
.of Government to carry out the promises made in: the Proclamation of 1857, 
‘It is satisfactory, however, to note that since the departure of Lord Curzon from 
-India his declared policy has been set at naught, and Mr. Morley and Lord 


Minto have shown their midingpese to take the public into their confidence «arid . 
‘give them certain privileges, We wish their efforts may bear early fruits and» 
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te take the public into their, confidence and introduce the necessary 

wercrms 26. any carly date. ‘The chorus of satisfaction with which, the 
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pro; he ¢ 3 , tO mike primary education free was 
cial members must be no small. compliment to it, 

© it compulsory in certain places must have come 

‘as if was so -long under the impression that the 


Pe ae MR 
ek 


inst such ‘an innovation, The remarks made by the Honourable 


a 


“{n connection with the reduction of duty on salt, opium 
nd fat surpluses in the Budget were all to the point and reflected 
hgs on those matters. Hé has in his elaborate speech conclusively 
je theory grandiloquently asserted by officials that the poor are 
© pay only the duty on salt, other taxes being paid by the rich and 
dlé* classes, is entirely false, We hope the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s 
- On tho subject of the surpluses being absorbed in extending railways 
— Will “De ‘favourably’ considered, and trust that the money would’ be utilised in 
ee relieving the ryots who are crushed under the burden of heavy assessment. 
Bee - Ein its issue of 30th March the paper writes :—Speaking about the exten- 
Pee 8. eee of Railways the Honourable Mr. Finlay remarked :— ‘If private pro- 
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| i Sree would not ask for guarantees, but accept both the risk of loss and the 
ihe : profit, they would find that Government would impose no unreasonable 
: : on them,” This is as it should be, and the Government should, 


erefore, leave the work of constructing railways to private enterprise and 
jould themselves undertake the construction of canals, &c., which- are badly 
eeted by the’publie’ As regards the Honourable Member’s remarks about 
the insufficiency of rolling stock we ask why should the cars be ordered from 


| oe pgland and not built here? If factories for building cars be erected in India, 

| Be Native industry will be encouraged and the people will be greatly benefited.] 

bee . - | ~ 18. Of the various questions referred to by Sir Bhalchandra in his presi- 
oo “>< gi) Bhalchandra’s speech SOntial speech at the Provincial Conference at Surat, 


ee at the Surat Provincial the question next in importance to that of the Muni- 

ong ference. _ cipal Election at Bombay was that of land revenue. It 
ee Mae mid — Pht is of paramount importance, as it deals with a matter 
Eo \ ~ngar (68), 90th Mar. of vital concefn to the people of this Presidency. 
on ae ' It is to be regretted that after the bitter experience of 
res .  famine-distress, Government are not, as yet, prepared to go to the root of the evil. 

_ “Phe President pointed out that three settlements having been made during the 
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i De. last sixty years, and the total Jand revenue having jumped up from 140 to 310 
ka Bi ig Kkhs it was urgently necessary to effect a*permanent settlement for ameliorat- 


oe ae ing. . the condition of the poor cultivators, He deprecated the policy of 
ae eollecting the land revenue before the reaping of the harvest and dwelt 
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onthe various disadvantages whieh cultivators have to suffer on account of 
: r being. « _ to incur debts to pay the Government dues. The President 


doubt whether the Co-operative Credit Societies would be able 
yr relief; to the cultivators at the time of famine. He then 
ingency of the administration of the Arms Act and Forest 
|:many practical reforms in educational matters. He 
ent necessity of supplying the Elphinstone College with 
and the Medical College with residential quarters for 
| favourably consider theso suggestions . 
» institutions, |The Akbbdr-e- 
‘Was a.sober and spirited one, He 
ity of establishing District Asso- 
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assionate calm and Ss Seas i ie 
- 14, “The Honourable. Mr. Muir Mackenzie delivered the inaugural 
a address in declaring the Surat Industrial and Agri- 
The Honourable Mr, Mair CUltural Exhibition open. Before commenting upon 
Mackenzie's speech at the his address we have to express our general disapproval 
opening of the Surat Indus- of the policy of inviting Government officials to take 


brvey a Agricultural Exhi- part in such movements. ‘We do not know the 


Indu Prakash (42), 25th . Purpose that is served by officialising this section of 


-Mar., Eng. cols. Our national activity........... Qur leaders must 
eeu ies have noted one phenomenon, which must have 
opened their eyes to the unwisdom and folly of their present course. 
Such occasions are invariably availed of by these official spokesmen to have a 
fling or two at the Congress....... They claim that they are the true guardians 
of the rights and privileges of the agriculturists and that while politi- 
giavs talk, it is they who really do them a good turn. They are not 
ashamed to point to the miserable grant they are making for agricultural y | 
improvements, but refer to it in a spirit of vain-glory. Eventhe Honourable ~ i 
‘Mr. Muir Mackenzie could not get rid of that feeling and exultingly | 
referred to the munificent gift of five lakhs which his Government makes 
for agricultural improvements. Only Mr. Muir Mackenzie conveniently forgot 
that it is a ridiculously small return for the many crores wrung from the poor 
agriculturist in the shape of land revenue. What is the amount collected from 
land, whether as rent or tax, and what is the amount spent upon the land t 
“by. the State for the improvement of the only staple industry of upwards an 
of two hundred millions of human beings? What again is the amount | 
spent upor land by either Germany or the United States? We invite the 
‘Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie for such a comparison when he next pleads 
for consideration to his Government for what it is doing or leaves undone. 
‘Since the Honourable Member drew attention .to the carefulness with which 
irrigation is carried on, may we remind him that the grant of the Imperial 
Government for the whole of India during this year is only 1} crores, while 
even Egypt is advancing more rapidly in the matter. Witness the gigantic 
irrigation works carried on there!......... ‘The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie 

seems to believe that the panacea for the ills of agriculturists rests only in ' 
scientific agricultural education and the establishment of agricultural farms. 
We do not wish to minimise their importance. But of what avail are they to 
the permanent improvement of the land with the present land revenue policy 
and with increasing taxation ?”’ . 


#15, ‘The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, who opened the Exhibition 

aud Cattle Show at Surat, expatiated on several points 

in a sympathetic spirit. Hisspeech fairly summarises 

| the measures that have already been taken by the 
‘Government and which they have in contemplation for furthering the study 
of the science of agriculture and developing the agricultural resources of the 
country. Weare gratified to receive an assurance from the Honourable Member 
that the Government desire to train up Indians who shall not only assist and aor 
superintend, but who shall themselves become experts like their European profes- ; 
sors. He wants to see ‘our Indian Leather in agricultural chemistry, our 
Indian Mollison in practical agriculture and our Indian Lefroy in Entomo- 
logy.’ ‘This is indeed a true Swadesht programme, and we feel satisfied that 
‘unless India produ3es-her own experts in every branch of art and science, 
no genuine progress is possible. Our Medical, Engineering and Arts Colleges 
have so far not been worked on this principle, and we are pleased to 

know that the Government have a ‘higher ideal in view so far as 
agricultural research and development are concerned. He appealed to the _ 
intelligent. public for support and sympathy ia the effortsof the Governe — 
ment to secure adequate - aid for placing the study of. agricultural. "satel 
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Gujarati (24), 31st Mar., 
‘Eng. cols. 


‘science, the ‘as well as practical; on a solid basis,” 
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z unscientific sg ef pation nbn take a | 
ts-which can be quickly: popularised. The Agricultural 
», comes in for more oriticiem, than appreciation...,... Mr. . 
all t dwelt on the scientifie aspects of agriculture. The 
go. »*the corner-stone of the edifice of agricultural 
s it was a consciousness of the poor results achieved by 
“agricultare’in the past that made the Revenue Member of our - 

t rest his hopes of the future on the condition, ‘¢/ wesucceed in ob- 
riticipal and the staff we require.’., .... Speaking of manufacturing 

‘Mr, Muir Mackenzie was in favour of giving more encouragement to 
weaving. The belief in many quarters, high and low, is that the 
ndustry is doomed. We know we are all doomed, and nothing that 
7. ‘Gg born ie immortal, but we love to live and to get on as long as we can. And 
Bee: “tie handloom | industry may be given a like chance of prolonging its days.” : 
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a eS Duet ADs The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s speech at the Surat Industrial 
cok ears Pieee and Agricultural Exhibition contains valuable sug- 
nl Ss eae Bombay Samachar (65), gestions for those who wish to bring about the indus-. 


aaa . si Mar.; Sdnj Vartamén trig) regeneration and agricultural development of 


eae : 24)" ~— Saga iy ai India. He exhorted those who were desirous of bring- 
pe 4 : ing about this regeneration and development to stand 


r r 4 . 


as by the local Government and to support its demands for funds from the | 
oe pme Government to promote these objects, He wished resolutions. to be 
i by the Provincial Conference on the subject, but we can assure the 
mber that our Conferences have already discharged their duty in 


onourable 
ae this inatter and that nothing more remains to’ be done by them, Let him, . 
“therefore, advise Government to take practical. measures for the improvement 
>. °°... o£ agriculture. Bitter experience of calamitous famines must have setved to 
ee rouse Government to a sense of their obligations towards the cultivators of the 
Pee . The sums provided by Government for Agricultural Research are trifling 
fe “when compared with those spent in a similar object in America. Before the 
. gee ae occurrence of the recent terrible famines, suggestions had been made on behalf 
<> “ot the people to establish Agricultura) Banks and to extend irrigation, but the 3 
tion evidently fell on unheeding ears, and it is only after a quarter 
4 centary ‘that Government have partially recognised their utility, Gov- 
mént have no doubt started the experitnent of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
t these concerns can never take the place of Agricultural Banks, because the 
ayate, who aré expected to finance them, are themselves destitute and penniless. 
é Ii tion Commission outlined a programme of irrigation works, which 
estimated to cost 40 crores and which will protect the country from the evils of 
ission has even pointed out that the works, when constructed, 
munerative. “Still the progress of these works is slow. In 
we are ready to endorse the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s 
ance of agricultural education. Government have no 
Itural Colleges, but the number of these falls short of 
merica, Holland: and Germany, wifere agricultural 
as it: isi in India. It belioves our Government, there- 
-agriculturists by means. of State : 
urs may “sine fruitful i in the me ) 
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the: ida of evsibantitai ie: dente paper’ yes: fh 
with thé Honourable: Member as:to-the er neoselit of cordial sae poeatiee oti 
Government and, the ~people: for: the imptovement of 
The Gujardts writes :—It is no exaggeration to say that in what Govern- 
ment Tos for: furthering the cause. of Agricul tural Research ‘it is actuated 
by seifish motives, The experiments conductel~by the Agricultural ‘Depart-: 
ment take no account of the actual condifion of the cultivators and the 
methods and operations at present followed by them. Government have no: 
doubt done much for the people in the past and are doing so at the present day, 
but the people have lost their vitality and national spirit. | 


18. Inthe last of the series of articles on the Hind Swardjya prosecution the 
es eae + ap, Paper comments on Mr;. Nicholson’s speech and the 
_éa ss de tea . decision of the Magistrate as follows:—Mr, Nichol- 
articles in the Hind 80n alleges that the article in question was an open 
Swardjya prosecution. attack against English education, But such an 

Hind Swardjya (28), “3rd allegation is quite unfounded, for if a man be vicious, 
mice it would not be improper to warn others against 
him by exposing his vices. Similarly, it would not be improper to 
point out the disadvantages resulting from English education to the 
Indians. Consequently it is futile for Englishmen to lose their temper 
when honest criticisms are made. But Mr. Nicholson does not seem 
to be aware of this fact. If the Indians receive good education, English- 
men would not enjoy the same freedom as they do now. Hence it is 
that Englishmen like Mr. Nicholson stigmatise the writing as an attack on 
English education. Mr. Nicholson says that the article does not contain a 
word of praise for Englishmen, Read between the lines it would be found to 
contain loud praises of those people. But the facts, being true, are not 
palatable to them, and, therefore, the writer is charged with exciting disaffection 
against the British Government. If these facts are attentively perused by the 
readers, the object will be more than amply fulfilled. Mr. Nicholson remarks 
that the writing in question tended to create dislike against Englishmen, 
and, therefore, the writer thereof should be bound over to keep the peace. In 
this connection, I may say that the Englishmen have to blame themselves, 
If they put an end to their bad deeds, the dislike would disappear of itself, 
But, on the contrary, if writers like myself are convicted and bound over, the 
spirit of dissatisfaction would increase. The Magistrate ought to have consider- 
ed all these points in forming his judgment. Instead of that he ordered 
security to be taken. But what was that security for? It was taken with a 
view to prevent healthy criticism being made against Englishmen. The 
Magistrate in delivering his judgment stated that the evidence that was adduced 
left no doubt as to the guilt of the accused and ordered security to be taken. 
What else could hedo? It is quite true that a person commands any amount 
of respect from another so long as his evil deeds are concealed, but when they 
are once exposed, he stands condemned. But the person who exposes his sinful 
deeds cannot be said to be guilty. He whose acts are exposed finds fault with 
the person who does so, but, on the other hand, the latter receives encomiums 
from others. ‘The same is the case with the Hind Swardjya. The Magistrate 
has taken his stand on the words ‘‘ They plunder the wealth of the country and 
lead us astray.” But I leave the public to say whether he is right in so doing, 
At any rate the injury that has been caused to me is nullified by the respect 
shown by the public. In concluding my comments my only hope is that the 
public, after reading this, would come to understand the true aspect of affairs 
and learn to appreciate the truth. 


19. “We are glad to find that the eritioiom in the Press on the 

: ED land revenue policy of the Bombay Government 

New gaa | iad has after all produced the desired effect as is evident 
nsions and remissions 0 

land revenue in the Bombay from a Press Note issued by them containing new 

Presidency. rules regarding suspensions and remissions of land 

Praja Bandhu. G8), 24th revenue when found necessary to grant.them......... 

Mar., ang: cols. ydnotie- The Bombay Government have after all given up 

ee oe eee ‘their practice of enforcing. 

granting either scene or a: and ito which | they: clung: with &, B pets 
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inndt' be Ceanhed le 
triction is for all practical’ 
fe ‘are not a few districts in 
to have ° very: much depreciated in 
- geasons. during the last few years. 
noticed. in connection with the new rules is 
es prom ated, last year, a suspension or a 
‘revenue-carried with it a proportionate suspension or remis- 
al fund cess, a like’ provision is absent from the present rules. 
now. ‘the ‘reason that has led the authorities to deprive the needy 
| ion, whioh, though apparently trivial, cannot but be highly 
under the § 1 circumstances necessitating either a suspension or a 
mission. of his land revenue. Barring these two or three objectionable 
} ures the new rules are a vast improvement upon the existing ones. It must. 
; be forgotten, however, in this connection that every thing depends upon 
‘manner in which the rules are put into force by the subordinate agency. ‘Too 
sh precaution and supervision cannot be exercised by tie higher officers 
that the beneficent intentions of ‘the Government may not be 
strat but the relief, as indicated in the rules under notice, may reach 
needy in full and in time. We trust the higher Revenue authorities 
not. lose sight of this salient fact.’ [The Dnydnottejak writes in a some- 
ar strain.| - at : 


De 20. The new rules regarding the remissions and — cf land 
ree ek eee oie - revenue promulgated by the Bombay Government are 
ee. eo (180), ys. Mar. little mele liberal » dee the a ones, But the. 
- istinction drawn therein between Gujardt.’and Konkan cultivators on the oné 
ae D and, and those living in the Deccan on the other, as regards their right to obtain 
~~ ..* yemission of suspended arrears is unjustifiabie. . Govern ment show kindness and 

: ity to the former and remit his suspensions after the expiry of one year, 
crop outturn in the succeeding year is below normal while they are not 
d to extend the same generosity to the Deccan cultivator until after the 
ee, lapse of two years. The principal flaw in the new rules is that village officers 
>. ge given full power to determine the.anna valuations of crops. These officers 
'.- ane.gure to abuse the power vested in them, and if Government have really the 
_.... Welfare of the agricultural population at heart, they should associate respect- 
bes able villagers with the village officers in the work of fixing the valuations and 
that. in cases of a difference of opinion between the two, the matter 
ld be referred to arbitration. The working of the new rules will have to 


closely watched by the villagers concerned. 


oa oe * Mr.: Rustomji Merwanji Patel, Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
es Court, Bombay, retires to-day from the Bench, after 
: The R - Chief Judge “many years of signal good service, doing credit as 
ad 0), ‘much to bimeself personally, as ‘honour to the Court 
"~~ over which he presided. He won his appoint- 
+. “ment as Second Judge and his promotion to the post 
t by sheer dint of merit and merit alone. In view of the enormous 
: ‘at the time of his-appointment, he ‘has been 
8 Court of our time who.could truthfully 
“me, not I the’ Bench.’ His record as a 
jas toi make the whole native community proud of him ; 
bt torday he carries with bim a reputation for legal 
ion of justice which any man of his -profession 
of tl ombay community go with bim 
lt that he’ may continue for 
; “he has’ been for so 
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of Dhulia, a sinipibor of pan suparé patties w 


of the. Garud | family, a. third was: organised ‘by leading merchants and other 
gentlemen. The District Superintendent, of Police and bhe Collector's staff also 
honoured Mr. Shepherd similarly. 


23. ‘The Divisional Judge of Lahore has done but woainit Justice’ to the: 
proprietor and editor of the Punjdds.......... We 


Comments on the decision 
of the Divisional Jndge of know how the Magistrate has argued on the chief 


Lahore in the case of the Jaw point in the case, and the appellate Court has 
-— 5 0: ti made a similar exhibition of its legal acumen. The 
Mahrdtta (9), “r. reduction of the sentence on Lala Jaswantrai by the 


Divisional Judge was no doubt an act of tactfulness 


which even the most ordinary commonsense would have prompted. Reduction | 


of sentence is'a trick which judicial Courts are called upon to practise every 
day in order that a favourable reaction might set in to the benefit of the 
Government when it is the prosecutor, and also of the Courts themselves when 
they misinterpret law and prostitute justice by convicting persons who are an 
eye-sore to Government, There is in certain cases of criminal prosecution 
an understanding, as it were, among the whole hierarchy of law courts that 
they shall defeat the ends of justice by beginning with barbarous sentences 
in the lowest Court and ending with substantial reduction of the same by 
the time the highest tribunal is reached by the accused in their inch-by-inch 


fight with the arrayed forces of injustice. In such cases reduction of sentences. 


is intended as drawing a red herring across public sentiment, which turns 
away from the legitimate scrutiny of the legal aspect of a conviction 
and loses itself in a senseless admiration of the apparently increasing 
degree of humanity exhibited by the higher tribunals. Looking from this 
point of view, we shall not wonder if the sentences passed on both Lala 
Jaswantrai and Mr. Athawale were reduced by the Chief Court. But the real 


test of the legal acumen of this Court will lie in the grounds which it will 


adduce either in support of or against the conviction. The work of political 
diplomacy has been done so far between the two lowest Courts; let us see 
whether a strictly and honestly judicial atmosphere prevails at least: in the 
rooms of the Chief Court which is the High Court of the Punjab.”’ 


24. The manager of a native dramatic company complained the other, 


ren ee day at Hubli, when the company was giving their 
ompiain’s againss the Jast performance, that the locat Police had by insisting 
Hubli Police re their alieged 4 
laxity in enforcing a rule On attending every performance with . a number of 
relating to public perform- friends without payment put the company to a heavy 


ances. : f P li ffi R a a 
Karndtak Vritta (99), pecuniary loss. A number of Police officials, happen 


6th Mar. ing to be present on the occasion, suddenly left the 
| theatre on hearing the disparaging remarks of the 


‘managers, and with the aid of a few Constables had the performance stopped 
at once. A number of private gentlemen tried to dissuade the Police from the 
course adopted by them, but to no purpose. We are constrained to remark that 
the attitude of the Police in the maiter is most unbecoming. They have no 
doubt to stop a performance at 1 P.m., but why on earth did they exercise this 
power only at the last’ performance after allowing as many as twenty 


performances to go on till the break of day? The District Superintendent of 
Police will, we hear, be approached in the matter, but he will screen’ his 
subordinates | by pointing out the circular which limits the time of : 


performance at night to 1 P.M. 


25, A serious dacoity recently oseurred: in the. »: seladee of Dhsewss in a 
_. health camp, . The dacoits’ inflicted . serious, ees : 


Cosamant on a recont: das. pes me the Jail Head Clerk and a sepoy,’ and © 
coit ert stg ~ 8 y-wo th Re. 6 The: 0 si iain 
: “anne ap sad )s ab “ae ‘a pretarions ‘oondition. - “Clove to th ‘heal 

HUE _ where ‘the dacoity’ was committed, area’ 
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organised in his honour ‘on the 
eve of his departure. He was entertained at two such parties by the members: 
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be ieee 
to have very: much depreciated in 
vowing -to bad seasons. during the last few years. 
serves. O be noti ed. in connection with the new rules is 
‘to: the rules: prom Igated, last year, a suspension or a 
id revenue: carried with it a proportionate suspension or remis- 
eal fund cess, a like’ provision is absent from the present rules. 
not | cnow, the reason that has led the authorities to deprive the needy 
wig concession, which, though apparently trivial, cannot but be highly 
der the special circumstances necessitating either a suspension or a 
mn. of his:Jand revenue. Barring these two or three objectionable 
eee a 4 the new rules are a vast improvement upon the existing ones. It must 
ae ‘not be forgotten, however, in this connection that every thing depends upon 
et. “the manner in which the rules are put into force by the subordinate agency. ‘Too 
ee much precaution and supervision cannot be exercised by the higher officers 
barat: in order that the beneficent intentions of ‘the Government may not be 
ee frustrated, but the relief, as indicated in the rules under notice, may reach 
Tee Ci the. needy in full and in time. We trust the higher Revenue authorities 
fe not lose sight of this salient fact.’”’ [The Dnydnottejak writes in a some- 


ir strain.| - aude : 


ee 20, The new rules regarding the remissions and os cf land 
aie hg ost 8 Lats ar revenue promulgated by the Bombay Government are 
we cag! (180), 6th Mar: Jitéle sate liberal ™ i the old ones, But the 
es ion drawn therein between Gujarat. and Konkan cultivators on the one 
a hand, and those living in the Deccan on the other, as regards their right to obtain 
> yemission of suspended arrears is unjustifiabie. . ‘Government show kindness and 
oe generosity to the former and remit his suspensions after the expiry of one year, 
ek le. | if the crop outturn in the succeeding year is below normal while they are not 
>»... > prepared to extend the same generosity to the Deccan cultivator until after the 
mee eS pse of two years. The principal flaw in the new rules is that village officers 
ee are given full power to determine the anna valuations of crops. These officers 
ae are.sure to abuse the power vested in them, and if Government have really the 
hes welfare of the agricultural population at heart, they should associate respect- 
able villagers with the village officers in the work of fixing the valuations and 
~~ “@irect. that. in cases of a difference of opinion between the two, the matter 
ie should be referred to arbitration. The working of the new rules will have to 


se: closely watched by the villagers concerned. 
Pea _ 91, “Mr. Bustomji Merwanji Patel, Chief Judge of the Small Causes 
Bec? pind ial paar ‘Court, Bombay, retires to-day from the Bench, after 
ee ring. Chief Ju many years of signal good service, doing credit as 
oe eh eevlamshed (29), 26th. ‘much to himself personally, as ‘honour to the Court 
ieee : over -which he presided. He won his appoint- 
'-. “ment as Second Judge and his promotion to the post 
by sheer dint of merit and merit alone. In view of the enormous 
at. the Bar at the time of his. appointment, he ‘has been 
of the ‘Stall Causes Court of our time who.could truthfully 
) Bench coveted me, not I the Bench.’ His record as a 
as. Ait ‘make the whole native community proud of him ; 
' he carries with: him a veputation for legal 
on of justice which any man of his - profession 
of the ‘entire Bombay community go with him 
prayer of all that he may continue for 
@ profession of- which he — been. for 80 
ished ornamen 


Bits se Pati : ao a 2a pve onjoyin hig wel prin od Noliday. ne athens ibd 
"  . @gteem ‘and ur in-which he ‘is held by the people 


of Dhulia, a number of pan suparé parties rganised in his‘honour on: the 

eve of his departure. He was entertained at two such parties by the members: 

of the. Garud family, a. third was. organised by leading merchants and other 

gentlemen. The District Superintendent of Police and one Collector’ 8 staff also 
honoured Mr. Shepherd similarly. 


23. ‘The Divisional Judge of Edbore h has done but ‘scant Justice ’ to che ‘ 
proprietor and editor of the Punjddt.......... e 
she ‘Division al he de pe bow how the Magistrate has pa on the chief 
Lahore in the case of the law point in the case, and the appellate Court has 
Punjdbi. is} made a similar exhibition of its legal acumen. The 
Hahritt (9), 24th Mar. reduction of the sentence on Lala Jaswantrai by the 
Divisional Judge was no doubt an act of tactfulness 
which even 1 the most ordinary commonsense would have prompted. Reduction 
of sentence is’a trick which judicial Courts are called upon to practise every 
day in order that a favourable reaction might set in to the benefit of the 
Government when it is the prosecutor, and also of the Courts themselves when 
they misinterpret law and_ prostitute Justice by convicting persons who are an 
eye-sore to Government, There is in certain cases of “criminal prosecution 
an understanding, as it were, among the whole hierarchy of law courts that 
they shall defeat the ends of justice by beginning with barbarous sentences 
in the lowest Court and ending with substantial reduction of the same by 
the time the highest tribunal is reached by the accused in their inch-by-inch 
fight with the arrayed forces of injustice. In such cases reduction of sentences 
is intended as drawing a red herring across public sentiment, which turns 
away from the legitimate scrutiny of the legal aspect of a conviction 
and loses itself in a senseless admiration of the apparently increasing 
degree of humanity exhibited by the higher tribunals. Looking from this 
point of view, we shall not wonder if the sentences passed On both Lala 
Jaswantrai and Mr. Athawale were reduced by the Chief Court. But the real 
test of the legal acumen of this Court will lie in the grounds which it will 
adduce either in support of or against the conviction. The work of political 
diplomacy has been done so far between the two lowest Courts; let us see 
whether a strictly and honestly Judicial atmosphere prevails at least: in the 
rooms of the Chief Court which is the High Court of the Punjab.” 


' 24. The manager of a native dramatic company complained the other. : 
unite ; ne ay at Hubli, when the company was giving their 
ompeints against the ast performance, that the local Police had by insisting 
Hubli Police re their alieged 
laxity in enforcing a rule On attending every performance with a number of 
relating to public perform- friends without payment put the company to a heavy 


—_— . : pecuniary loss. A number of Police officials, happen- 
woe Vrita (99), ine to be present. on the occasion, suddenly left the 


theatre on hearing the disparaging remarks of the 
‘managers, and with the aid of a few Constables had the performance stopped 
at once. A number of private gentlemen tried to dissuade the Police from the 
course adopted by them, but to no purpose. We are constrained to remark that 
the attitude of the Police in the matter is most unbecoming. They have no 
doubt to stop a performance at 1 P.m., but why on earth did they exercise this 
power only at the last’ pefformance after allowing as many as. twenty. 
performances to go on till t the break of day? The District Superintendent of — 
Police will, we hear, be approached in the matter, but he will screen’ his 
subordinates by pointing out the circular which limits the time of & . 
performance at night to 1 P.M. | 


0 Se A serious dacoity recently oseureed:s in the » Hebaiuy of Dhéewée | jin a 
“a _. health camp. . The dacoits: inflicted .serious. injuries | 
Comat on a ret das. . upon the Jail Head ag 2 Hea i nd carried | 
cgi Dhérwar, | away property worth Re, 5 poor’ sepe 
aa Yirtie G9) , 26 ha precarious ‘oondition: . Close: to the. a sal | 
plea ius “where oor was committed, area F | 
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ivil Hospital 
y completion. ~The: 
sple built, and as regards ths 
my interiors, ‘ up- te; : ‘and |‘ we: may say sumptuous. 
While, howev it “has been found necessary to 

Pe. - increase’ ‘the igi dation owing to the urgent. : 
4chi, the staff: ‘employed is apparently considered adequate.. 

vil: Surgeon resides at a great distance from the: 

has : other duties to perform, The House Surgeon is, therefore, , 


: medical officer, but he cannot be expected to remain on 


t, nor even to be,always present. In his absence the- 
ently left to the care of the Hospital Assistant. It is. 

perfluous to. urge the necessity of a Surgeon on duty, particularly so when » 
it is ‘wemembered that nearly all cases of serious accident are taken to the 

. Civil: | Government ought to consider the advisability of a liberal 

_inersase in the staff. A resident Surgeon, who should be a Commissioned Officer, 
; ‘two Assistant Surgeons, and a sufficient and competent staff of Nurses, 

Assistants and other attendants are required. Karachi has but one 

c: Hospital properly so called, and it is reasonable to expect it to be well-- 

ved and ably and adequately manned. The ‘nursing staff will probably be 

ht: into line: as regards salary with the other large Hospitals when the- 
waanady Nursing: Scheme comes into forece.”’ . 


27. “ We learn. that the Police Inspector of Rohri, Mr. Motumal, himself 

a an energetic Police Officer and a commanding ficure,. 

remissness of the has been rudely assaulted by a desperate character, 

gy ved of Rohri (Sind). one Hemu of Robri, against whom fy anna of arrest. 

sndhi (54), 16th’ Mar., R M 
Eng. cols. ee issued by the Resident Magistrate in another criminal 
case had to be executed. We are told that at the. 
agsault there were five or six other Muhammadan policemen present and that they 
d not come forward to help the injured gentleman, If this is a fact, it calls 
for a serious enquiry as to their remissness, , It was their bounden duty to. 
protect their superior officer against an unprovoked assault, Though some 
* other policemen have also been injured in the affray, no complaint except 
iat by the Police Inspector is made to the Magistrate. The case is 
”” gb-judtee, and it would be safe to reserve our remarks, Nothing, however, can 
reyent us from passing a general comment on the tendency of the police to. 
088 It began long ago in the Laérkhana District, and the contagion 

to spread’ to this district also unless. the powers that be put down. . 

“the evil at once,’” : 


* 


., charge has been made times out of number throughout the. 

ae country that our Legislative Councils, each and all,.. 
Tramways Provincial a Imperial, are ‘a sham’ and a ‘solemn 
Bill. 2th mockery ’. careie our Bombay Legislative Council 
“~~ @aJoYs no mean 1 reputation i in this respect. Were it not 
Le af orth beable andcapable popularly elected representatives . 


ncing these many years.a worse state than. , 
yed vigilance and indomitable public spirit 
r the time being from being altogether~ , 
) Au ono ag of this a 
‘8 meeting, After the 


ponltariaty t lelief Act was- 
e honour. 


ives by the > Judioinl Fe a of: the- 


* 


. my : “x 


“ates 


ie ¢ Ae BF 
By Des) bl oes 
NaS MOR T eth O1s 
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Executive Governnient.,.is..... A mareh was stolen on: thie Corporation, b 
Bs SS pe ye Re eae ' 7 eee San. . ~~ ye ‘ Pep Ben DDH Read 
| bringimg the Bombay: Tramways Act me. Biilesaleudat age?” Bil which: was. to. ‘be. “We ~ 


lo ‘sitdug. te df Abs: mpemny, of {i twee: rowing |, Taps Mowoerah 


Member in of the Bill not only forgot his primary duty and responsibi- | 


lity to send the ‘Bill first to the Corporation for its approval, but committed the 
graver fault of asking the Council to peated ogg standing orders and rush. it 
through at one sitting! For that matter~he might have over-ridden the 
‘constitution itself and. promulgated his decree by means of an Executive 
‘Resolution.’ Why allthis secrecy was maintained in the first place, and 
why all this indecent haste displayed in the second, we are at a loss to under- 
stand! At best we can only guess the motive of this action. We suspect 
it was the fear of the Tramway Company to submit the two proposals to the 
Corporation lest they should be delayed in passing or be entirely thrown out! 
This fear seems to have been shared by the Municipal Commissioner who .- a 
ought to have known better...,....... He knew well that each and every | oe 
proposal of the Tramway Company hitherto has been first submitted to that a 
: authority. Why then in this instance did he ride rough-shod over the practice — 
and quietly send his reply without even caring to let the Corporation know 
what he had actually done? We need not wait to characterise this procedure 
in the terms it deserves. A Municipal Commissioner who has already com- 
mitted so many other acts in violation of the constitution or recognised tradi- 
tions and practice would not hesitate to aet in the way he has done in this tram- 
way-matter. But all these facts show how autovracy is rampant and how it tries 
to walk round the constitution in its own tortuous and secret way, It is indeed 
lucky for the city that it was saved from the consequences of what might have 
been a legalized zoolum of the Tramway, as far as speed was concerned 
throughout the congested parts of the native town, by the prompt and vigilant 
action of the city’s representative, Sir Pherozeshah’s alertness in this matter 
is beyond praise. He altogether frustrated this secret conspiracy. We breathe ' 
more freely. So do the citizens, whose breath would have otherwise been taken i) 
away, had the Bill, by some chance, been allowed to pass without challenge, ! 
But this little incident shows how the official white men in place and power are 
too eager and willing to oblige and patronise the selfish non-official whites who 
exploit the country in a hundred different directions, the Tramway carrier 
included. As tothe Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act Amendment Bill the less 
said the better. ‘This time the amendments have been entirely brought forward 
in pursuance of the opinion of the High Court that in suits under the Act the 
authorities, adjudicating upon cases between agriculturistsand non-agriculturists, 
should go behind the contracts........... This chronic informality is now 
imparted a iegality. But this mere legal tinkering will, we are convinced, fail 
to realise the main object of the measure,......... None of the previous 
amendments has rendered any good whatever, and wedo not expect that the | 
latest will.......... But such is the obtuse persistency of the mistaken Gov- q 
ernment that they will still maintain this abortive legislation when it (| 
should be entirely knocked on the head......... But what better could be 
expected from a conceited and irresponsible autocracy which thinks itself infal- 
lible! ‘Lastly, by one of those crooked manvsuvres to which we have been 
accustomed, the City of Bombay Improvement Act Amendment. Bill was also 
submitted to the Council! Itis now notorious that the numerous amend- 
ments are merely those suggested by the ‘lrust Board owing to the man ie 
difficulties it has tound in the working of the existing sections—a fact which 
hardly bespeaks to the credit of the authors of the original measure. The other : i" 
amendments have reference to the Municipal contribution. On this subject 7 
no doubt the representative of the Corporation may be expected to do ample 
justice. But what strikes us is the pertinacity with which they are ‘pursuing 
these amendments while they ignore to amend the fundamentally vicious 
constitution of the ‘Trust itself which is now so pressing and urgent. It is well, : 
_ therefore, that the parties concerned in rushing the amendments through the | x 
Council have been well checkmated by the President of the Council himself...... 
7 The very sound uf amendments.in the constitution makes them turn pale and 
4 nervous as if some avalanche were to fall and destroy everything existing! 
Verily, the amendments act on the Chairman and his humble and obedient j= © 
protéges as the red rag does on the bull in a China shop, sothat ii was | 
ON 2284—7 | -— Mae 
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“however, vie. that of suddenly . 
cil and this City Trust Bill, plainly 
of the wheel within wheel of the 
jievous: elements which drive it. 
Tespect did. no credit to the Government 
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Pea 1 Government of India, in asking the opinion of local Governments 


. 
4 


4 ton the subject of free primary education, have 
: very clearly the answer they wish to receive, 


rt letter * ‘of the indica 
me pt Dole ¢ on the Government have pronounced very forcibly in favour 
of fee primary, of the abolition of fees in all primary vernacular 


acueation. 
° Parsi (13), 3ist Mar, schools—a measure which, they say, will bring relief 


| st to the middle classes; but as its benefits .become 
aciated, : will extend ‘more and more to the poorer classes... There is one 
nt, however, in which Government’s statement of the case is hardly accurate. 
ng of fees, says the circular, is based on the former English practice, 
ve been abolished in England and other countries with great 
ndia should follow. suit. It is not twenty years yet since England 
the boon ef frpe education, so we are not very far behind, but that is 
“point. it. is inaportant to remember: is that in England and 
free education. In India 
alsory ‘education is for the nresent/ arded as an impossibility—it is 
t that it would not be fair to compel people so poor to pay school fees ; 
what isnot paid for would not be valued is a very real danger, The 
ple who cannot pay.a small school fee.are. those who have no education 


iemsélves, ‘and itis too optimistic. to expect that they would send their 


toa free school in preference to keeping them at home engaged 


a ouschold tasks or sending them out’ to work in a field or a factory. 


ma numerous staff of Inspectors has to be kept in England to chase 
Into. sohool, we canhardly suppose that the ignorant - native of India 
eager to embrace his opportunities.” 

| ‘om bbe £08? do00 Megdelpalilien. : 
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| + Raebannyt Merwanji Patel, Chief Judge of the Smal] Cause 
ea Court, yesterday delivered. judgment in the matter 
et of the Of the petition on behalf of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, 


e -Court. in the Kt; Mr; J: B. Petit and Mr. H. A. Wadia........:, 
_ the -:Justices’. We do not at present propose to deal with the various 
yO A heer -Teasonings and arguments advanced by the learned 
t Judge in support of his. findings, but would confine 
- ourselves to the main points decided by his honour 
which might justly be designated asthe Petition 
itants of Bombay against the unfair and illegal 


ls with the exercise of their prerogatives of local self- 

or Before we deal with the main issues of the 

t deferentially and respec ally ask the Government ‘a 
i. SCO peer ula dur and ie 
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We are quite 
prepared to admit that the appointment of Mr. Patel to the! Tribunal of 
Appeal may after all be a coincidence for which the Government of Bombay 
could not be held. responsible, but the fact of the appointment remains—an 

ugly fact, upon which the general masses of the people, who are usually not 

known to take a charitable view of things, might put all sorts of interpreta- 

tions. It would not be considered unreasonable on the part of any public- 

spirited citizen to inquire why it was that an appointment, which was 

hitherto held by the Official Assignee, who did full justice to the post all these 

years, should be split up and detached and given to one, who has been deemed 

by Government to be superannuated and was made to retire to make room for 

a younger man. It might be argued by some that, if it was the desire of 
Government to mark their sense of appreciation of Mr. Patel’s long and 

meritorious services on the Bench of the Small Causes Court by some sub- 

stantial favour, they might have recommended him to the Government of. 
India for a grant of special pension, and issued a resolution commending his 

excellent services in glowing terras. Government themselves cannot deny that 

Mr. Patel’s new appointment was synchronous with the hearing of the several 

petitions, which might reasonably become a subject of public criticism, Nodoubt 

the Government have some very satisfactory explanation to offer......... If the. 

Government were at all desirous of making the appointment, they might have 

delayed it until the petitions were finally disposed of by Mr. Patel, who must 

have undoubtedly found himself at the time of delivering his judgment in a 

very unenviable position. Mr. Patel’s decision on the third petition cannot be 
declared, upon the whole, to be unsatisfactory. He very rightly held that the a 
Commissioner had no power under the Act to change the date of election, bat 
that defect, he decided, had been cured by the provisions of another Act, which 
seems to!cover a multitude of sins committed by officers of Government, 
There has been some ‘difference of opinion regarding the application in the 
present case of the provisions of the Bombay General Clauses Act to the 
‘questions at issue, but there are very few points raised ina court of law on 
which such differences do not exist. If there was any reasonable doubt in 
the mind of the Judge as to the applicability of the Bombay General Clauses 
Act to the provisions of the City of Bombay Municipal Act, the benefit of aa 
such a doubt should have been given to the petitioners. But no reasonable . 
man can find fault with Mr. Patel’s decision, which opens a long vista of — A 
inquiry asked for by the petitioners, or rather their friends and supporters in a 
a different direction. If the election had been set aside, it would have brought a 
‘an end to the present undesirable and’ bitter controversy raging throughout es 
the country, but as the learned Judge’s decision involves a long and an almost 
interminable inquiry, which might 4e replete with revelations, it’ will keep Pees 
the wounds sore until all the issues are tried and threshed out and‘ finally : a 
decided by the Court. It would have been to the advantage of the Oaucus if a 
the election were quashed, but the ways-of Providence dre mysterious, and $= *~ = & 
one cannot say for certain how the whole thing might end.” Peni 
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: #31, ‘The Chief Judge c the ee Com nie Court has. held th: bs 
. 2, the Municipal Commissioner had exercised, "eee 
ag Gujardte (24), Bist Mery and fixed the 13th February for the Just re 
Sn i _ by a notice dated 17th January, a 


vision is only of an enabling 
iommissioner’s power was. . 
ea O surely an enabling enact- 

‘a power or” iction which was already 

Jurisdiction might be re-exercised, but not. 

‘already been exhausted........ With due. 

dge we are constrained to say that his judgment is 

msion and is erroneous upon his own view of the 


st 


on of the most matured lawyers, let alone enlightened 

—- Jayman-who judge such matters from the common 

w-+-Hind (80), 31st sense point of view, that the learned Judge foundered 

cols. ; Sénj Varta~ in the mire of legal quibbles, for on both the 

. principal points at issue he seemed, as one can read 

on the face of the judgment, to bave strained the law 

to its uttermost. The General Clauses Act was. 

dragged into the adjudication of the point regarding the «lira 

Commissionér in altering the date originally advertised for the 

e election and that, too, after the learned Judge had declared 

‘was nothing in the Act itself whereby the Commissioner’ was. 
“go to alter the date. He had exhausted his power and there 

md of it:.. ‘....- Andas to the voting papers it must be said with : 

iat the Judge grievously erred and has left matters in a most incon- 

It would be well, therefore, were a formidable agitation aa 

sortunity to institute the Chief Justice of the High Court. 

r ittest and most competent authority to adjudicate election 

the place of the present statutory authority.” [The Sdaj Vartamdn 

mbay Samdchdar write in a similar strain. | | 

“The forensic sequel to the Justices’ election is getting more and | 

sig di more interesting. The petition to wreck the whole- 

ator (5), 30th lection has been partly disposed of. The learned 

aes Chief Judge of the Court of Sniall Causes is not an. 

he has saved: it. The credit is due to some one who had the | 

sterpolate the word ‘ notification’ into a section of the General. 

Act, though even he forgot to add the word ‘notice’ to his valuable. 

\deweeesnee Lt wag argued that the Commissioner could only fix a date:. 

ot unfix.any. The Chief Judge succumbed to the argument too.. 

ely, the.General Olauses Act contained a section on which the - 

ould set afloat the. ill-fated election. The doubt was whether the 

ner c be said to have issued a ‘notification’ within the meaning 

| issued a ‘notice.’ ‘The learned Judge, after a diligent 

has come to the conclusion that a notification includes. 

will hereafter be on safe ground if he invariably adopts 

* Notice or Notification—It is hereby notified, 

question might arise whether the Commis-- 

power to issue a notification, when he is’ 

That doubt is set at rest es 
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35. “So then Sir P. M. Mehta has after all: been elected to the Bombay 
Corporation as an elect of the Justices! Of course, 
Mahratta (9), 24th Mar. he comes in only because Mr. Wahed’s nomination ‘ i 
had been irregular, but that is not the point. The 1 
point is that the Caucus had moved heaven and earth to bar his way t 
to the Corporation, in fact they had staked their honour on Sir Pheroze- a 
shah’s defeat, and hence his election, though at the bottom of the poll, 1) 
is, in our opinion, fully as creditable to him as if he had headed the 
return as he perhaps has actually done several times before. The contest | - 
will be judged by the spirit of Sir Pherozeshah’s opponents, If they had ia 
contested merely his right to te always returned at the head of the poll, his i 
Winning ‘the wooden spoon’ would have amounted toa reflection upon him. a 
But the Caucus was pledged to oust him altogether and could find him no i 
place, not even at the bottom of their ticket. The point about the relative 4 
position among the successful candidates was, therefore, taken out of the field 
altogether. It was enough for Sir Pherozeshah to come in anyhow and inflict on 
the Caucus a defeat, and the judgment of Mr. Patel, Chief Judge of the 
Smal] Cause.Court, Bombay, declaring that Sir Pherozeshah was duly elected, 
will be hailed with delight everywhere in India, The glory of the triumph is 
all the greater because the judgment was not given ex parte. The Caucus had 
pursued Sir Pherozeshah even into the law court. Apprehensive of the certainty = - 
of Mr. Wahed’s nomination being declared irregular, they rushed-into Court 
with a prayer that certain votes given to Sir Pherozeshah should be declared as 
not viven properly, simply because technically speaking the descriptions therein * 
did not agree letter by letter. The Caucus made itself so ridiculous and unreason- 
able as to contend that votes given to Sir P. M. Mehta were not votes given to 
Sir Pherozeshah Merwanji Mehta, when admittedly there was not only no man of 
the name of Mehta, much less any man of the name of Sir P. M. Mehta among 
the nominated candidates. The contention amply proves the capacity of the 
Caucus to make themselves ridiculous and absurd. ‘They had done their worst and 
hence the return of Sir Pherozeshah even at the bottom of the poll is virtually 
a triumph for him—a triumph which a fightfuland manly man like Sir Pheroze- 
shah will, we are sure, relish even more than the tame every-day affair which his 
elestion used to be till now. Butthatis not all. Notonly has Sir Pherozeshah 
been declared to be duly elected by the Justices, but he has also been returned 
unopposed by the electors of the Girgaum Ward. Surely no Caucus man a 
could have aspired to that honour. ‘There were thus two strings to Sir Pheroze- a 
shah’s bow this time, and both have stood him in gocd stead, he determina- ae 
tion of the great Corporator to enter the Corporation whether by the. | i 
front or a side entrance, if only to prove to the Caucus that the publics -=©§ = “9 9 @ 
confidence in him has not been shaken a “bit notwithstanding their supreme BG, 
efforts, will be, we believe, universally admired and appreciated throughout ae 
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al Oe hiitinent 
fities had | better do away with it at once. 

tep? We are of opinion that the axe must be 
evil. This yuiestion of official interference must be 
it, too, in no uncertain or equivocal manner. Since 
ed to juggle with the circulars on the point already 
ge, there is only one way out of the difficulty—and that is the intro- 
of a Bill in the Le islative Council, so amending the present Municipal : 
) distinetly debar any Government servant from taking any kind of 
matters: municipal. Unless this is done local self-government will 

a mere farée. Any non-official member can introduce such a Bill. 
oR jn the absence of ‘ living representation,’ Government: are sure 

ae to have a packed majority of jo-hookum members at their beck and call 

nd so it would be impossible to get such legislation passed. But this 
ald mot deter our leaders from making the attempt. It will at least 
advertise to the world that the paternal British Government sometimes takes 
ie “orey, with the left band what it gives with the right. Such a Bill must form 

| ermanent plank i in our municipal and political platforms. Will our leaders 
ertake this new crusade without any loss of time?”? [The Praja Bandhu 

tes :—" It must, however, be said that the attitude of the Bombay Government 

m the: very outset in connection with this affair, which is wretched in all 

~ gonscience, is far from satisfactory, and the public even now would be perfectly 
astified in inferring that the Caucus movement must have been initiated under 
far higher auspices than those of.the three Government officers, and thus an 
inquiry as to how far the Government of Lord Lamington have soiled their 
hands 1 in this dirty business, which has rightly called forth a chorus of indig- 

nation from both the public and the Press, would be quite pertinent.”’ ]” 


ner’ Sage 
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87. The sixteen Government seats in the Corporation are distributed, 
don eras dats this time, among seven Europeans, four Muhamma- | 
= © Government nominationto dans, three Parsis, and two Hindus. Dr. Collie, 
ss Boater Municipal Oor- My Dunn, Mr, Cuffe, Mr. Hill Trevor, Mr. Lund, 
: 99) 974, Dr. D’Monte—these are all well-known names, and 
an he. cole.” isin names of useful men to boot. Of the Muhammadans, 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla had the right to come in, ae 
, Fazulbhai Meherally Chinoy may easily make a usef al and promising 
rporator. In good, independent, intelligent service in the civic chamber, 
arth benefit of the rate-payers and the public generally, Messrs. J amsetjea 
 * ‘Ardeshir Wadia and Darasha Chichgur have never been found wanting, and 
ee one cannot but rejoice in the Government having had the good sense to. bring 7 
'.. them into the Corporation. The only regret in contemplating the list is that so 
men as Dr. Master, Dr. Viegas, and Dr. Katrak should have 
Could not Government have easily sent them in, if they 


. 


bo the nominations of sixteen Councillors by Govern- 
ment to the Bombay Municipal Corporation, the 

‘*  Kaiser-i-Hind writes:—“ There is a large majority 

: who seem to think that it is the Governor i in Council 

| the ‘nomisations to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- — , 

ete error, and we ask them to disabuse their mind of any 

inator is the Municipal Oommissioner, If : 

the objectionable ways of the autocra- _ 

‘Municipa lity, he takes care to see how 


nofnes 4 qateoraay” “Phis satoesset Be rel I refleoted in ike. selection of 
His’ pionsiiose, who really become his ‘slaves * or ‘bondsmen.’..,...:... The 
Governor in ‘Council knows next: to ni of these nominees. It is 
only on rare occasions, when the oracle of the Governor in Council és worked 
(whether by ‘back door’ or any other), that a:name in the original list. is 
altered, so that for all ptactical pur poses the Government nominations are 
the actual nominations of the Commissioner. And since our present Commis- 
sioner seems to have a great penchant for johookumwalaa, the list just published. 
is not at all surprising.........._ There is such a Caucus ring about it that one 
is shocked at it. But what better might have been expected from a Commis- 
sioner, who has not only sympathised with the principal men of the Caucus, 
but actively worked with them, in a certain prominent place on the _— 
Bunder, which is their stronghold and trysting ground.”’ 


3a 


39. “The public meeting at the Madhav Bag is to be convened, we are 
told, with two cbjects. One is to condemn the action 
of the Caucus; and the other is fo express confi- 

dee nage gem magn Bo dence in Sir P. M. Mehta. As regards the first 
ofeial , Ba sso with the object we have nothing to say against it. But we for 
Justices’ election. one cannot see how a formal expression of confidence 
Mahrdtia (9), 24th Mar. in Sir Pherozeshah is at all calledfor. ‘The confidence 
| is too patent and undisputed to have to be affirmed in 
a public meeting in this fashion. Why should we suppose that the action of 
the Caucus is calculated to affect the existing confidence in the least degree 
or in the remotest way? Every one knows full well the true character 
of the bulk of the. J. P.’s and of Caucus. It was not a question 
of confidence or otherwise in Sig Pherozeshah ; it wasa question entirely of 
the capacity of the Caucus for mischief as authors and that of the inver- 
tibrate or gullible J. P.’s as their agents. If the substantial success of the 
Caucus has proved one thing it is the “urgent necessity of a legislative or exe- 
cutive measure by Government to prevent or render impossible a recurrence 
of the sad spectacle at the last election, viz., of the officials unscrupulously 
abusing their power by interfering with the exercise of their discretion by 
Municipal electorates. The question of confidence in Sir Pherozeshah does not 
arise at all. Then, again, we are inclined to question the propriety of a gentle- 
man from the mofussil, even though it may be such a popular and influential 
man as Mr. Gokhale, presiding at the meeting. Is no local man with the 
necessary qualifications available? We think the selection of a local man will 
fit in best with the circumstances of the case, and we fear the Caucus will ° 
perbaps claim a point in their favour if no local man were found to have the 
courage to condemn them.”’ 


40. “The public meeting of the citizens of Bombay.which is to be held at 
Madhav Bag on Sunday next will leave no doubt as 

“Jgm-e-Jamshed (22), 30th +0 the keenness of the feeling that prevails among all 
Mar., Eng. cols. creeds and classes of the population in regard to the 
3 part played by officials in the matter of “the recent 
Justices’ election........... The citizens of Bombay are fighting in a good 
cause. Right and justice are on their side’ And if ‘they would only 
keep themselves within proper bounds, the triumph, the ultimate 
victory, must be theirs. It is not by. acts of rowdyism or by ill- 
natured, unmannerly abuse of their opponents, that the battle is to be 
fought | ‘and ‘won. It is by argument, by appeals to teason and common 
sense, to the sense of justice and fair-play of our British rulers, that 
8 permanent and abiding victory could be secured. And while hoping to 
see a strong and emphatic protest being made’ at next Sunday’ s meeting 
against the conduct of officials in regard to the last Justices’ election, 
we might express a hope that nothing would be done that would be 


undignified, nothing that may plu a “this city and Presidengy into the «. | 


vortex of such unseemly and wretch satabbles as have disfigured’ the civic 
annals of Calcutta and Bengal, and have andaly strained the wee between. 
the rulers = the ruled in that part of the eee ane 
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fan assault on tho, 
i, Mr. Jacob Bapu: 
deal of comment not only 
elsewhere,...... .- The consti- 
tthe, ‘Commission raises a question of - 
le, and we are of opinion that the Bombay 
tly have not acted with sufficient foresight, 

oe zard to the position and feelings of the 
Onc a ihe charg e against the Chief of Aundh is no light 
to see why the dass keabien did not appoint the Chief Justice of 
or at any rate some other High Court Judge to preside over the 
6 presence of such a high judicial officer on the Commission would have 
Icomed by the Chief as well as by the outside public and the proceedings 
a ecision of the Commission would have commanded greater confidence. 
ee 7 oe a? is not easy to understand why an executive officer should be the 
cores - ‘Breddent of the Commission in a judicial trial instead of Mr, Kincaid, District 
Be cr and Sessions Judge at Poona. .........The position of the Chief of Bhor is 
a not a very enviable-one, and we confess we are not at all satisfied with the 
—y —- Way in which the Commission has been constituted. There is no reason why 
— . . .. the Bombay Government should depart from the principles on which the 
See Commission for the trial of His Highness Malharrao was constituted. These 
ee Commissions and their decisions, dominated as they are believed to be by 
See = considerations, do not, as a rule, inspire the public with confidence. 
oe the Bombay Government have at the very outset done not a little to impair 
uae public.confidence by the way in which they have decided upon the personnel 
of the Commission. - The Government might have acted with the best of 
pal motives. But that is not enough. The puBlic have to be morally satisfied 
oe on that: point. In the present instance there is another circumstance which 
Behe is directly calculated not only to weaken public confidence but even to 
ee arouse suspicion. The Chief who is to be arraigned before the Commission 
as - has for some time past been practically under surveillance in Bombay. But 
Pe - his accuser, the Karbhadi, is in full enjoynient of all his powers in the 
oe State. Anything more anomalous and unfair it is difficult to conceive, and 
we the public cannot be justly blamed if they draw their own conclusions regard- 
* ,. °-. ‘ing the intentions and motives of the Government, Is it not a pity “that 
~~ the Government should bungle to such an extent even in a matter like the 
erie appointment of a Commission for the trial of a Chief or should not take 
eee per steps for safeguarding the interests of an accused in the position of 
Be e Chief of Aundh?” [The Pratod writes:—Complaints were heard 
~~~: oo». for a long time past about the unpleasant relations between the Chief 
+ ~~ of Aundh and his Karbhari, Mr, Jacob Bapuji, but we never thought 
es eS that the misunderstanding between the two would ever culminate in 
- the present grave misfortune which has overtaken the Chief. We had 
oe: | that the Political Agent on seeing that Mr. Jacob Bapuji did 
os - get on well with the Chief would have removed him from his post and 
_ ~~~ appointed another Karbhari in his place. But unfortunately the Politi- 
ae ee eal Agent did not adopt this course, nor does he seem to have given proper 
‘one ad facilities to the Chief for making his defence, Prior to the investigation the 
>? Ohief was sent out of the State and prevented from visiting it, while the Kar- 
Behe bhari was kept at his post where probably he could, by means of inducement 

ro or ‘intimidation, procure evidence in his favour. Iti is again noteworthy that of 
eA: he two. Police Officers, entrusted with the investigation of the case, one is a 
e othera Musalman, If the two parties do not get equal treatment 
cting evidence and preparing their case generally, the inquiry by the 
ission would be amere mockery. The Hindu Panch writes:—We do 
‘ea ‘why Government should enact the farce ofa trial of the Chief of 
_ if ay, do not like his methods of. administration, let them deal with 
ae “eed did with the. ladies of the Sétéra Raja’s family and 
If they hope to keep up the good opinion of the people about 
ormalities, let them know that the people are no. 
sich tactics, As regards the Chief of 
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| 42. © Fora long: series of yeats the administration of the Junégadh State — 
a Aff +. a Bas _ ** *"""ywas'a huge scandal. ‘Fof years there was no responsible | 


Kéthiawdr News’ (31) government at all.~ It was‘ all along a make-believe 


_ stop-gap sort of administration where one did just as 
“he” liked without being called to account, and for 
years the administration remained with irresponsible: persons, It was a 


23rd Mar., Eng. cols, — 


rise to the public that the Political. Officers as well as the Government 


of Bombay tolerated such a state of affairs so long, when they ought to have 
checked it........... But after many vicissitudes. Government deemed it 
essential to appoint a strong and trustworthy man as Dewan in the State, and 
they could not find a better man for the post than Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, who was 
for years Oriental Translator to Government and who had acquired considerable 
experience of political affairs. Mr. Baig is now doing his best to clean the 
Augean stables and toa large extent he has succeeded in so doing; and as he 
has quiet business-like methods, without the least. bumptiousness about him, 
and as he is on the best of terms with the Nawab Saheb, we feel quite sanguine 
that he will be able to bring about many reforms in the State, which it 
stands so much in need of, and to which we hope to refer in future. 
Mr. Baig’s great difficulty at one time was how to prove himself acceptable 
to the Chief, but this has been overcome, since the Nawab Saheb, we are glad 
to understand, not only appreciates his good work but gives him direct 
encouragement to improve his administration. He has the entire control of the 
State affairs and manages things without any fuss or complaints, and his 
good work canngpt escape the notice of the Agency and the Government, 
Mr, Baig may have still much up-hill work to do, but we are confident 
that his tact and ability will soon smooth the way for him; and what has not 
been done for years will be accomplished before long, and that the adminis- 
tration will soon be placed on a high level of efficiency.” 


Intelligence extracted f: rom the Press. 


43, * A largely and influentially attended meeting of the Poona public 
| ill i | was held on the 23rd Marchin the new hall of 
_Pablic meeting at Poona the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha under the auspices of 
2 Protet ene sande that body. The meeting was convened with the 
> LP of Inquiry. object of an expression being given tO the public 


Mahratta (9), 24th Mar, = feeling and opinion on certain preliminary points con- 


nected with the trial of the Chief of Aundh ordered . 


to take place at Satdra before a Commission. Among those present at the meet- 
ing were :—Kao Bahadur K.: B. Pendse, M, A., ex-Deputy Collector, Dr. V. R. 
Patwardhan, B. A,, LL.B. Mr.8. M. Paranjpe, M.A., Sardar B. R. Natu, 
Sardar K. C. Mehendale, B.A., Mr. N. O.:Kelkar, B.A., LL.B, Mr. G. K. Gadgil, 
B. A., Barrister-at-Law, and some o:hers, On the motion of Dr. Patwardhan, 
Shrimant Sardar Khanderao Chintamanrao Mehendale, B.A., was voted to 
the chair. The Chairman having commenced the proceedings, Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
briefly explained the circumstances of the case and asserted that though that was 
not the time for any one to deal with the merits of the case, there were certain 
very important preliminary points connected with the trial, and it was necessary to 
record an expression of public opinion thereon at that stage, so that Government 
might have an opportunity to reconsider their orders in good time. He then 
read a draft memorial -which was proposed to be addressed to Government 
through the Chairman of the day’s meeting, It was then proposed by 
Dr. Patwardhan and seconded by Mr. Gadgil and Sardar Natu that the drait 
memorial be adopted with certain changes and that the Chairman be authorised 
also to make such formal alterations as he may deem necessary and then submit 
the memorial to Government in his own ‘name as Chairman and on behaif 
of the meeting, The Ohairman having made a brief speech the meeting 
dispersed.” eee ae ela eee | 
~ gon 2284—9 
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mar ry, appears to them to call for notice, € : 
»- - action, if any, is g taken; and, 
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ff believed to be the origin of the report and-what the correct facts are, ia itt ttt 
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ta (9), AST : 
Bombay Samachér (65), 3rd gettlers in that Colony on the ground that the’ 
fa ree (89); fought for suzeraioty’ io South Africa and. 
it. If it were only a question between the I 


nothing but despair. Our only hope lies in the direction of the Indian 
‘Government, and we may appeal to them to decide, without loss of time, upon 
retaliatory measures.against the unjust Transvaalers.......... We vividly realise 
the feeling of consternation on the part of our countrymen in that distant land, 
when all the parties in the Transvaal Parliament have conspired to drive out 
sthe Asiatic as‘an undesirable person. Reaction is evidently likely to follow 
from, the rejection of the Ordinance, and the anti-Asiatic party is calculated 
‘to fallto their work of making the situation hot for the British Indian 
-with a peculiar zest and vengeance. In a situation of this’ kind -we 
-canuot reasonably look to Lord Elgin or Mr. Morley for relief. They have 
‘shown thatithey can command no enthusiasm in favour of the Indians in this 


aot Stay 
ong $e 
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‘and the Boers, we do not think'there would be any obligation upon the latter 
to respect the status df the former. But things wear 4 different aspect when q 
we consider that the Indians and the Boers are the common subjects of one s 
‘sovereign and that these naturdlly acquire bildteral rights over one ‘another 3 
through: this common sgovereigaty..-........ The Ordinince is’ now a e 
formal Act of the Transvaal Legislature, ‘and ‘it only remains to be seen 7 
whether the Imperial Government will exercise its right of veto with 4 
regard to this Act as it did with regard to the Ordinanece...,....... The 4 
‘indications given by the present Liberal Ministry in this connection are St 
hardly encouraging. ‘Lord Elgin has spoken as if he does not know his own : 
mind, and\if ‘the present Liberal Ministry can do no better, then we may do a 
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‘matter. -Self-help by the Indian (Government is, therefore, the only possible 1a 
remedy available. And may we hope that Lord Minto will enter inte the 14 
spirit of his predecessor ‘in this one matter and proclaim a viverous retalidtory © "a 
policy of -stopping the exportation of all indentured labour to Seuth Alfrica?” a 
{The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn write in a similar strain.) ib 
‘2. Mr, Haldane ‘has rendered a distinct disservice ‘te India by entirely : } i" 
ame : omitting Indian Army reform from his scheme. It | i 
‘Omission of Indian Army was nonsensical nay unworthy of him, asa Radical AW 
{Reform trom Mr. Hal- 4 : : : ON 
dane’s Army Reorganization Statesman, to lexve India entirely out. With India Ag 
Scheme. included in it, there might have been a splendid 
Oriental Review (12), 2¢th .gpportunity for many a sympathetic military friend ee 
Mar. aud 3rd Apr. in and out of Parliament to hang his critivism which aa 
would have been extremely useful. At any rate ‘the pressure of such criticism : : ia " 


would have its reflex influence on the military autocracy in this country. 
“hat in itself would have been no incensiderable gain, It is indeed deplorable 
how political exigency prompts even the bast of Kaglish statesmen to leave 
India alone, out of either sheer poverty of ability to grapple with the big problem = ~ 
or out of pure pusillanimity, And yet they hy pocritically proclaim from ‘the ig De 
house op that the country is governed purely in Indian interests! We think | — 
the'time has ceme when all the different provinces of the empire should make i 


a strong and vigorous effort ‘te send petitions: to Parliament on this all-import- may ee oo 
ant problem of indian Aray reform in the right and proper direction. riminladece eZ 
The outcome may be negative. But the very fact of the agitation will have ae 
a potential effect on the Military autocracy here, and act as a strong’curb on ~ — 
its itresponsibibity......... Undians have a valid reason for their agitation, for = ys 
+s ismotorious that the reorganisation scheme has for it a twofeld object, a 
Ons of which is -avowed, wile the other is unavowed and secret, Part Eo cca | 


of the huge standing army which will soon be created, all at 
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expense, will be reserved for Colonial emergencies, wherever and. 
qhenever arising: - It’ is this secret and dishonest object which should be : 
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ie ‘every: ple of any 
juld be foisted upon helpless and 
*her'without any scruples of conscience. 
rality so far as the financial relations of. 
And yet the uation: pretends to: call 
is the hypocrisy of our rulers.” 
@ paper writes:—“ Last week we- 
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; India the nursing ground for trained soldiers who, on an 
@, despatched to defénd the British Colonies wherever- 


ject is achieved with the:-immoral purpose of saving - 
-goldiers-on the British estimates, Sut this is the- 
reqnires to be thcroughly unmasked. Lord Kitchener knows. 
ar rts that one of the objects of his reorganization scheme is the 
eparation of. the British soldier in. India, .a¢ Indéa’s cost, for the Colonial: 
lefence. So far he is in league with the unrighteous War.Office.......... We 


ee. greatly suspect that one unayowed, but all the same true, reason of Mr, Haldane 
_-....* if brushing aside the Indian Army question from his new-fangled scheme is 

Bee) his: present: ahxiety to budget for an economic army estimate: To have- 
ee included: India. in his scheme might have proved. dangerous, as he would not 
ee liave been. able then to show sueh a large saving as he is anxious for. The. 
Bee unfolding of the Indian Army. scheme would have certainly let: the cat out 
a of the bag, namely, that a portion: of the British. troops sta:1ned.in India 
oe ] | were simply stationed there to meet British exigencies 1n. the Colonies......, ie 
ee ‘That was the true reason, we strongly suspect, of Endia- being omitted: from the - 


scheme. ...«. But is it notstrange that not only.the War Oiice bit the. Ministry 
itself—be it Unionist:or Radical, Conservative or Liberal—seem so: sensitive 

! as to refrain from, imposing: on the Colonies the burden.of a portion of the. 

. national Military expehditure which in all fairness- they ought to bear!.,......... 

_. 4 "hese Colonies are for ever urging their clainas- for fresh services-on their 
behalf, by.the United Kingdom while utterly oblivious. of their share of the 
financial responsibility in reference to the claims-constantly urged. These 

mG Golonies as the Statesman justly. remarks: ‘ dictate the policy while England 
a -_ pays the cost.” And England, as far as the Army 1s concerned, insidiously 
»* °\ >>» | tepansfers-her own share of this burden of the cost of the Colonial defence on. 
2p voiceless India.......... Ket the self-same Colonies are not ashamed to enact 
the most stringent ordinances against His Majesty’s British Indian subjects— 


5 ‘ 


inances which are next only to those for helots! And all these are allowed 


a. -by.the British nation. which has grown so- pusillanimous that it dare not 


‘ em ~raise its litle finger to.command the Colonies to. keep their ‘hands off’ the 
-_. . «peaceful, law-abiding, and much enduring Indians. And yet this is the- 
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"nation which pretends to say that the British Indian. subjects are ‘free’ 


- 


Pe andthe banner of freedom waves wherever there is british Government ! ” 
a aa i ; 38, It is in no way sinful to serve or ‘When the. Peshwas - 
& pat (tien ihn diraal deuncve. ruled over.the country, the allegiance of the people 


aie eae permet to them was never termed slavery. But.the service of 
es sc or alleged _ the present rulers does not deserve to be called “the - 
ie. Bis dette’ King’s service”. On the contrary, those who accept 
» 903}, 80th. i¢- are like vermin rolling in hell, for, how can 
daa "people who are indulging in a satanic rule over Indi 

g us all the year round and: sending our honoured patriots to 
our. rulers ?- Should a.people-whose actions are dominated by a 
mnéss be deemed rulers of.a country simply because they happen 
ion ?: ‘They. should never: aspire to the title of.‘ Kine”, | 
s nobility and of. character. Our present loyalty 
spa but extorted from us by fear of the Penal 
Is our helplessness* that the fears engendered by the - 
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This sort of allegiance to an alien sovereign cannot certainly be styled 
“King’s service”. Properly speaking, all Government service ought to 
have one common end in view, viz., the amelioration of the condition of the 
people. Ifour British Officers had acted up to this principle and worked in 
harmony with the popular leaders, the country would have been, spared its 
impoverishment. But there is at present a scarcity of such servants 
of the king. The whites who first landed here merchants are determined 
to ruin India. They have deprived us our morsel of bread under 
the pretext of Free Trade and made us murder our own countrymen. 
[Elsewhere the paper observes:—It is impossible to find elsewhere people so 
shameless and impudent as the English. As a matter of fact it was want of 
food in their own country that has driven them to other lands. But they hide 
this fact and are impertinent enough to swagger about their liberality and 
philanthropy. They boast that England is tie home of all arts and sciences 
and that honesty and truthfulness are their innate virtues, while they paint 
the Indians as being liars and raseals. But the way in which the Queen’s 
Proclamation is being misinterpreted at present bears testimony to their own 
truly satanic nature. 


4. Ramdas sought to deliver his country from the alien yoke of 
Muhammandan rule, and with that object in view 
Alleged hopeless prospect established secret societies all over Maharashtra to 7 rt | 
of the political regeneration @1rry on his propaganda of independence and also it 
+ rted himself in other directi ttain the end i 
Kal (125), Sth Apr- exe Mmseit in other directions to attaln G& en ae 
be had so much at heart, But when he found that Tt 
circcmstanees were hopelessly against him and that the fruition of his desires. 'G 
was as distant as ever, he grew despondent and implored God to help i 
him in his endeavours as he had found the people to be devoid of love and a) 
faith and himself without resources to carry out his cherished object. As the a 
t condition of India resembles that of the Maharashtza as described by ‘a 
Bamdas, owing to the poverty to which the people have been reduced by the 
Enelish and the mutual distrasi prevalent amongst them, the only course left 
open to us is to implore God to grant us, poor people, our own rule. 


5. The Bhdla publishes a number of contributed verses headed \ 
‘‘ National anthem,” of which the following is a Wl 
Exhortation to the Indians pyurport:—Come, brethren, gird up your loins ia 
mean _ for achieving your country’s cause. Having drunk the milk of the 
Pale (107), Ist Apr. lioness of the land of Bharata, we shall shatter the 
shackles of slaverv. By giving our staunch support 
to the swadeshit movement we shall deliver our countrymen from bondage. The a 
land of Bharata has now goi no friead. In this state of thraldom new mis- i 
fortanes befal us daily ; search for a way to get out of them. May you be | on 
moved by self-respect ; nothing else will be of service to you. With the sword | 
of unity cut off: those hands which are persecuting the Aryan Goddess Lakshmi, oe 
Let national independence be vour goal. Give up all ‘ear of punishment at the C6 
hands of the rulers, and make a constant demand for swarajya. No time is 4 tf 
| 


to be lost now ; show your achievements to the world. a 


6. The Mumukshu publishes some contributed verses headed “ Worship of a 
_ Shri Swadeshi Holika”’, of which the following is a ia 
Exhortation to the people substance :—Let us celebrate the Holi festival. We 
to make benfires of foreign : | 
articles at the Sioli festival. Shall collect foreign articles, and bring them to the 
Mumuksku (139), 29th Mar. placeof Holi. We shall pilethem in a heap, and after 
| killing slavery, set fire to the pile amidst shouts of i 
‘Vande Mataram”. By destroying foreign goods in this manner we shall 14 
ensure the success of the swadesht mCvement. Having put down slavery we _— 
shall enjoy the New Year's Day. We sbail bow to our country, and exert 
ourselves to the utmost for its triumph... Let millions of us gladly die in order 
to make our country independent, Friends, let us bring foreign articles and 
consign them to the Holi pile. , | 
cos 71—4 


‘oriticism 0 ee he specter ‘members on the 
yoial ate ck: undoubtedly reached its usual 
 ‘Jeyel of eloquence and ‘penetration, but -: these 
‘things have now lost. their charms, The nation has 
se tigid truth that the speeches of their representatives are 
ne mo than | a — discussion in the debating room of an 
. S@ucetional inatitution. _ It is a farce void of any reality, except the announce- 
2 mi An vat ti] tt ray or r that tax is being reduced or increased up to a certain limit, 
We. } it will be- better for all concerned if no disoussion is allowed on the 
The Financial Statement is a reality, it touches our pockets directly, 
yb posses a the to make the nation smile or weep as the case may be, 
i 7s the diseussion of the same in the Legislative Council by members not 
ne . possessing: ever. the most insignificant semblance of power to change the 
eat smallest iota on the financial paper savours of the ridiculous feats of the clowns 
_. awkwardly imitating the real actors in order to please their masters. Ibis 
display may be amiusing, but it is degrading to the nation. The Nawab of 
Dacca emphatically declared that the cry of unrest was a fiction and 
requested the Government to practically emulate the Russian bureaucracy 
by. attempting wholesale arrests of speakers and writers under the plea 
that they fan the flame of sedition and openly preach it under the 
cloak of. self-government. Excepting this ‘black Feringhee’ whose only 
ambition seem s to be to flatter his masters into lending him a handsome loan 
of some ten lakhs of rupees on extremely easy terms, almost all the non-official 
‘members exhorted the Government to make suitable concessions to the people. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose warned the Government that unless something was 
immediately conceded, the extremist party would grow strong in influence ‘and 
numbers at the cost of the moderate party. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
pathetically pleaded for new concessions and with tears in his eyes implored the 
.. Indian. bureaucracy to part with a few of their privileges and a little of their 
power. - This pathetic - appeal moved the Viceroy, who declared that his 
Government was already bent on doing something for the people on its 
own initiative irrespective of uhe clamour of the nativ es or any pressurs from 
Mr. Morley. ‘This ‘something’ is at present concealed behind hazy clouds. 
Until some definite pronouncement is made, Lord Minto’s attempt to fore- 
shadow the future can, at best, be taken to convey to the people that some- 
thing is going on behind the scones.” 


3 
oe 


| 8. “It is to be devoutly wished that the yrowing practice of perusing 
Sen written speeches on the Budget in the Vicerezal 
Driental Review (12), 3rd Legislative Council was done away with. For, 

Api. however, well prepared these may be, and howsoever 

eloquent the persons making them—though the 

‘actualities are rather the other way—there is noreality or even the 
~ssemblance of a ‘debate’ in its true sense in the stately Council 
‘Chamber. Thus the annual Budget is deprived of that one element of 

solornt and healthy criticism which is so imperatively needful there. For just 

a consider for a moment what takes place in the Council Hall. The honourable 
as members, official and non-official, are seated and made to read their essays 
| according to their seniority. They are informed by the Legislative Secretary 
in the most polite language possible (a lesson sadly needed by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment) that it would be a great relief to the representatives of the Press were 
each member to be so good as to write out beforehand what he has to say on the 
Budget as well as on the general administration of the country. Moreover, 
-he is further informed that such a written speech greatly conveniences the 
- Finance Minister, who is thus enabled to write out beforehand his reply also 
_* to the various criticisms........._ This procedure may be al) right from the 
point of view of the convenience of the Finance Member and the ‘ Imperial’ 
veporters. But we must protest against it as being altogether unuseful 
from the point of view of the public interested in the finances of the empire. 
What ought to be a serious and well-reasoned debate degenerates into a dull 
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wanted. We wantsound, healthy criticism, freely given and taken, which is the 
very salt of a Budget debate in any deliberative assembly in any part of the 
civilised world. India alone is an exception to this common practice. But then 
isnot India a land of startling anomalies? The proceedings are shorn of the true 
spirit of a genuine debate which, therefore, drivels into a mere pleading and 
quil bling to be observed in the chamber of a Judge where the lawyer on one 
side states Ais case and the lawyer on the other states his. There are no 
rejoinders and no counter-criticism, Thus it is a distinct disadvantage to the 
publie, and the sooner this sham and mockery of a ‘debate’ on the Budget and 
the general administration of tle country is abandoned, the better for the 
public, howsoever pleasant it may be to the authors of ‘ manuscript eloquence ’ 
and the puzzled Finance Member. The Honvurable Mr. Gokhale ought to be 
the first to institute the needed healthy reform in the method and manner of 
Imperial debates. It is to be devoutly hoped that with the contemplated 
further expansion of the Legislative Councils, this sham mav be vigorously 
put an end to and an era of genuine criticism ushered,” 


9. The concluding portion of Lord Minto’s speech on the Financial 
Statement was satisfactory in important respects ..... 
His Excellency’s announcement that Government had 
no intention to undertake any legislation before 
the public in India and England have had an 
ample opportunity to express their views on the 
proposals submitted to the Secretary of State is, 
indeed, very encouraging There was no non-official member on the 
Committee which considered the question of developing Indian Legislative 
Councils, and it would be anomalous if the views of an exclusively official 
Committee were crystallised into a legislative enactment regardless of 
the views and feelings of the parties, who are most vitally affected by the 
recommendations of His Excellency’s Government. Lord Minto’s assurance that 
the despatch addressed by his Government to Mr. Morely is fraught with great 
possibilities, and that the suggestions, it contains, are calculated to satisfy to a 
large extent the pressing requirements of the Indian Empire, is also welcome 
so far as it goes. There is, however, a widespread rumour that the proposals 
do not affect the Provincial Legislative Councils. If this ramour is well 
founded, the publication of the despatch, instead of evoking feelings of satisfac. 
tion, is ‘sure to cause universal disappointment. We sincerely trust that the 
rumour will prove to be unfounded. Lord Minto’s declarations and assur- 
ances are of a general character, and it would be asource of heavy and bitter 
disappointment, if it should turn out that it was the Supreme Legislative 
Council alone that was going to be re-constituted on a more representative basis,” 
| The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘* People have been asking what could be the real 
import of a statement made by the Viceroy in his Budget speech, with re- 
ference to the proposed ‘development of the administrative machinery.’ 
‘There is no intention,’ he said,‘ that any legislation should be undertaken 
before the public in India and at home have had ample opportunity for an 
expression of opinion on the proposals we have placed before the Secretary of 
State.’ Of course, no one wishes to see the proposals of the Government on this 
roost important subject smuggled through the Legislature. But no one 
can possibly like to see an impression being created that the Goveroment 
of India are almost eager to invite public opinion in order to destroy 
wiat they so emphatically declare to. be the outcome not only of 
their mature consideration but deliberate conviction. Of course, if it 
means nothing more than the usual submission to public opinion which 
every legislative measure has to undergo, there could be no cause for alarm, 
But does it mean only this much? Can the people feel confident that the 
Government will act on their own conviction to the last, that they will not 
bow. to the blast of hostile and interested criticism that may ‘blow from 
-Anglo-Indian and pro-official quarters, and will not allow their own liberal 
proposals to be whittled down in obedience to the behests of what may then 
suit their convenience to regard as ‘ public opinion ’?”’ ] 


*Gujarats (23), Tth Apr., 
Eng. cols., Jdm-e-Jamshed 
(28), 4th Apr., Eng. cols. 
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- albeit dignified machine-made opinion ofan afternoon.’ This is ‘not what ‘is 
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or the ¢ National psec has gacabcwrsiye’ 
he nieasure,: u ider id: ‘cg aeodey that the Collector of every district would 

é assis ne i—whio : woriedthines means kept in check—by an advisory council, 

g r — he Legiclative Councils, but without the power of making laws. 
ys scheme of decentralisation or devolution bears a family likeness 

ie Conigress schicme'and enters into details. Starting from Act V of 1868, 
Cc saaicAnee the Bombay Government to delegate such powers of its 


; witas it thinks fit to the Commissioner in Sind, and which was referred to 


by Mr. Brodrick as apossibly better alternative in Bengal than the partition 


‘of that province, Sir Steyning proceeds to show how a similar delegation of 


powers by higher to lower authorities, within certain limits, down to officials. 
in ‘charge of districts, might ¢«xtend the policy :of decentralisation, which is 
now supposed to apply only to the relations between the Government of 
India and the local Governments. It seems that the Bombay Government 
has already definitely asked for the extension of the principles of Act V of 
1868 to other divisions: of the Presidency, so that if the recommendation is 
sanctioned, Bombay will be divided into several Commissionerships like that 
of Sind. Bombay i is the most suitable province to begin the experiment of 
devolution, for in the first place, we have a precedent here furnished by the case 
of Sind; and secondly, the people of this Presidency are level-headed and will 
not scent in it an attempt to divide and rule and get up agitations. It is really a 
partition, tempered by the control of the central authority. There will be a com- 
mon Legislative Council and a common executive Government to co-ordinate with 
the decentralised administration, Sir Steyning Edgerley adds that mixed Commit- 
tees of officials and non-officials might be allowed to be associated with Commis- 
sioners or heads of districts under such rules of procedure as thel ocal Government 
concerned might, with the sanction of the Government of India, approve. There 
would then be initiated a movement towards district or divisional Councils, not 
merely advisory, as the Congress has suggested, but as Sir Steyning recommends, 
‘exercising with ever-increasing finality those powers of control over Muni- 
cipalities and Local Boards which have hitherto been reserved solely to 
Government and other officers.’ If the proposal made by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment be sanctioned, Sind will cease to be a solitary exception to the general 
structure of provinces, and other provinces are likely to follow, as far as may 
be, the example of Bombay. The anti-partitionists in Bengal ought to prick 
up their ears at Sir Steyning’s suggestion, for it opens up hitherto unsuspected 
possibilities for their province. It points to a way of meeting the wishes of 
those who want unity in diversity—the Beharis, the Bengalis, the Muham- 
madans of Hastern Bengal, the Assamese and perhaps others. Provinces have 


tobe divided, after the manner of Sind, into so many Commissionerships, 


and the Central Government obtains the necessary relief, while the people 
seoure better opportunities of assisting in tie administration of manageable 
areas. 


11. “In this twentieth century of ours, it seems that we, in India, are 
Oriental Reosew (12), 3rd made familiar with another Daniel, who is nota 
Apl. tad a man of Judah, but of Dacca, and an Islamite rather 
eke than an Israelite by faith. Neither is he inspired 

by the God of Israel. Only he seems to be inspired by the demi-gods of the 
distinguished Civil Service of India. It is not to be wondered at, then, that 


_ this Islamite Daniel miserably fails to be an infallible and impartial J udge. 


a«s-s-..Salimulla of Dacca, however, in spite of his want of all those qualities 
which go to make the statesman and the seer, posed on the eventful 28th March 
last, as the Daniel of Dacca, in the Viceregal Legislative Council. Need we 
say that he covered himself with a halo of glory, and in the bargain became 
the target of universal ridicule.......... One is grieved to see that this pre- 
tentious’ Nawab should have at all been selected for a seat in the Imperial 
Council. Itis the presence of men of his qualifications in that assembly 


“ite 


‘which’ so ‘much Uetracts from its reputation ‘and exposes it to the 


‘reproach of all ‘right-thinking men as a mockery and asham It. takes 
one’s breath away to read all those interminable columns of printed matter 
‘which were the ‘subject of his magnificent manuscript eloquence in the 
‘chamber of the Viceregal Council. They speak of the Great Desert of Sahara. 


But here was a greater desert, a greater Sahara of words, words and words—~ 


words irrelevant, words indiscriminate, words thoughtless and reckless, words 
ewhose significance even it is doubtful whether the Dacca territorial magnate 
‘himself .sufficiently understood. How the patience of the Viceroy and his 
‘other colleagues must have heen exhausted at his unconsequential spéech | 
The hand, which wrote it, mizht be‘'the hand of the Nawab, but the voiee was 
not the voice of Salimulla. It'looked like that of some hired scribe who had 
once been in official harness and seemed ‘to have himself acted as a sort of 
Magistrate and policeman together, ‘lhe reader has only to go through those 
dreadful columns in which the Nawab expatiated at wearisome length 
on the virtues of the existing system, which fuses the function of the 
-Judge and the prosecutor in one in order to confirm our statement. But let 
ithat alone.” 


12, The redeeming features of ‘the new Budget‘such'as the paltry addi- 
res Saleen Guten tional grant for education and the reduction of - the 
Revadial : Vaibh (38) salt tax are -due, not to the influence of the Liberal 
-30th Mar, | > Government at home as some may suppose, but to 
| ‘the new dine of political agitation which has been 
-adoptel by our people. Let us persevere in that line, and it is bound to beat 
further good fruits in time to come, If, however, we suffer a relapse and go 
‘back again to our old time-honoured policy of trusting to the generous instincts 
‘of our rulers, we shall not be benefited in the least. ) 


13. ‘We admit that the British brought peace and order to India and 

: saved the people from anarchy. But we are not 

<r — Patra (9) satisfied with that; our thirst will not be fully 
pl. . ‘ere y-s , . 

) quenched until we obtain swardjya. It is grim 


mockery to say, as was alieged during the Budget debate, that our people ate . 


growing richer, because the Indian Treasury is overflowing, when as a matter 
‘of fact,‘our people are dying, tin thousands, of starvation. Many simple-minded 
folks hope for good things from Mr. Morley, but those that are familiar 
with the methods of the British and tieir national characteristics will not 
indulge in any such hope, They first of all impose higher taxes than 
are really necessary for carrying on the administration, and when public 
Opinion grows too strong to be faved, they gradually climb dewn and expect 
to be applauded for their extraordinary generosity. The salt tax supplies a 
case in point. Our rulers began with imposing a duty ef Rs. 24 on the commo- 
dity, and they are now gradually reducing it in order to create a favourable 
impression upon the Indians, It is surprising that some of our people are 
still blind to such facts as these and are indulging in hopes impossible of 
accomplishment at the hands of our rulers, : 


14, Whe burden of Mr. Curtis’ report on the strength of which the 
Adverse commente on Mr. Partition of Khandesh has been effected is that 
‘Curtis’ report 7¢ the partition One District Officer has always found it extremely 
‘of Khéndesb, difficult to cope with the multifarious duties con- 
, Rg sata Vaibhav (130); nected with the district. He gives a long list of 
wae the matters which the Collector was called upon to 
-atiend to, but Government ought to have known that the details connected 


with all these matters being managed by the Daftardar, the Chitnis and the 


Deputy Chitnis, the Collector had practically nothing else to do than to 

‘sign important papers and tour in the district. Mr. Curtis meant to convey 

the impression that he had personally to go through all the details of the 

work, but the idea is preposterous. Government should have taken into 

consideration the fact that the Uollector’s establishment was large in proportion 
CON 715 
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‘of this district: If’ Mr. Ourtis had not time enouglr for his 
, how could he spare weeks after weeks to attend cricket matches: 
her districts? The work of ‘his’ office had increased during 
is; time owing to his constant vfforts to bring more money into the 
bers of Government and his habit of meddlesomeness.. Government ought: 
‘to have placed all the papers before the people to enable them ‘to express. 
‘their views on the proposed measure before it was brought into forve. 
_ ‘Their-omission todo so:and their apparent hesitation to piace full information. 
-  ¥ the possession of the members of the Legislative Council even after the parti- 
_ ‘tion had been effected, naturally rouses suspicion in the people’s minds about the 
s Hiotives of Government in effecting the ‘partition, Government have rashly 
asserted that most of the Collectors of Khdndesh were in favour of partitioning: 
the district, but we dare say, if the whole of the correspondence re the partition 
be published, it will be found that Mr. Cumine, who possessed a more extensive 
knowledge and experience of this district than Mr, Curtis, was against the 
measure, It is not honest to say that there was nothing secret about the partition 
and that the people having known that it was coming on ought to have agitated 
before the event. The people of Khdndesh, however, were not so silly as not 
to realize that if they had done so Mr. Curtis himself would have set the 
Official Secrets Act in motion against them. 
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15. “The long looked for rules relating to suspensio:s and remissions. 
of land revenue assessments have at last been: 
New vules:relating to sus- promulgated, and our first impulse is one more 
Rene pam and remissions of or less of thankfulness, It will be seen ata glance 
nd revenne in the Bombay eh the oe ateetatte ppeoras o 

Presidency. a e new rules crystallise and embody a Gov- 
‘Mahratta (9), 3lst Mar, ernment policy of treatment of agriculturists and 
Tandholdersef every elass which is free from most 
ef the patent defects that had formed the subject of an apparently un- 
ending controversy between Government and the exponents of public: 
opinion........... Similarly with regard to the unreasonable distinction sought. 
to be made between agriculturists and non-agriculturists for the purpose of 
the grant of suspensions and remissions of land revenue assessments, we are 
. glad to find that it has been at last knocked om the head, and it is declared 
that henceforth both these will, alike and equally, participate in the benefits of 
toese concessions. As for the claims of superior holders and Inamdars. 
to relief by these: two measures, the limitation, viz., that they will not 
> ..  ~Peceive the same unless they could guarantec tha: they will not imtercept the 
relief for themselves, but will allow it to pass on to their tenants or subordinate 
7 holders, it is a most reasonable one, and was never contested. It took, 
however, so many years for Government to understand such a patent fact, and 
we welcome the latest official declaration on the point, though it ‘s somewhat 

belated like others of its kind.”’ 


16. <A feature of the revised list of the Justices. of tle Peace which arrests. 
i Oe attention is the creation of an unusually large 
Instices of the Peace for Umber of new European Justices. This feature is 
Bombay City. said to bean outcome of the policy steadily pursued by 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 6th Government of strengthening the Kuropean element 
Apr.; © Akhbdr-e-Soudigar in the list of Justices. If this policy is continued.for 
Pre Sh Dee two or three years more, tlree-fourths of the Justices 
will consist of Euro;eans and that body will in consequence be enabled, even 
without the help of a Caucus, to return 16. members to the Corporation who 
ean be expected to ery johookum to the mandates of Government. As Gov- 
ernment have also the right of nominating 15 members to the Corporation, a 
solid majority in favour of Government will be permanently ensured on that 
body. In some quarters it is strongly suspected that the Caucus in connection 
with the Justices’ election really originated with Government. If, therefore,, 
Governmeys desire to set. this suspicion at rest, they should appoint as few 
Europeans as pcssible to be Justices of the Peace for the next. two or three: 
years. (The AkAbdr-e-Souddgan writes.in a somewhat similar strain. | 
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17. ** We are indeed surprised to learn that an order has been promulgated 
by ‘the Bombay High Court: by which it is ordained 
_ Comments on a circular *that parties fo any case before the High Oourt must 
nih by the Bombay High supply at least two type-written copies of the true 
ourt requiring the submis- | ine oy ° . 
sion of type-written copies of translation of every vernacular exhibit which they 
an English translation of Wish to refer to at the hearing. The order is open to 
each vernacular exhibit serious objection on several grounds. In the first 
pe igeta to be made ase of Jace the cost of justice will be enhanced enormously. 
he hearing. Th ay rae : A 
Mahrdita (9), 31st Mar. e namber of exhibits in High Court oases _ is 
generally a very large one, and there is no knowing 
what exhibit may have to be referred to atthe hearing. This means that a 
true translation has to be made of almost every exhibit in the case and that 
the translation is to be type-written. All this involves an amount of trouble 
and expense, which is certainly disproportionate to the benefit which, we 
fancy, the High Court must have in view in making this extraordinary order. 
But that is not all. Reliance by the High Court Judges on mere translations 
is to be condemned much more strongly even on its own merits than on the 
ground of the cost they must entail on the devoted heads of the litigants. 
Every one, howsoever slightly acquainted with the business of law Courts, 
knows that the gist and the spirit of documentary evidence invariably suffers 
in translation. It may, no doubt, be mere convenient to Judges to have the 
whole vernacular records translated into English, but it will to that extent 
distinctly prejudice the cause of justice. We cannot see any other purpose 
than such convenience at the bottom of the new order. But we also fail 
to see why the difficulty should not be solved rather by compelling High Court: 
Judges to learn all the vernacular languages of the Presidency, which a person 
of the intelligence of a High Court Judge can, we believe, do within a couple 
of years of active official work.” 


18. “The Conference at Surat was very well attended, and there was to be 

: seen 8 kind of glow of enthusiasm over the face of the 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna's gathering. The honour of the presidentship was 
OE ' — Sarat Provin- given to a gentleman who is prominent in the ranks 
Mahrétta (9) 31st Mar. of the public worxers in the metropolis, and he was. 
supported by Sir P. M. Mehta, fresh from his glorious: 

ficht with the Caucus. The presidential address, though somewhat lengthy, 
was an exhaustive review of the political situation in this province. After 
thanking the Conference, in a modest fashion, for the honour given to him Sir 


Bhalchandra went on to discuss the question of the development of the work of 


political education and agitation in the province. He rightly defined the 


position of the Conferexzce when he deseribed it as standing to the Province 
what the Congress is to the whole country. The Conference represented a 
voluntary and necessary act of decentralisation of political work, and the Presi- 
dent urged that Provincial Conferences ought no longer to be left to stray, hap- 
hazard or spasmoilic efforts. Our workers, he said, must be sincere and honest, 
intent on elucidating truth and not working for effect....... We have no fault 
to find with these platitudes, but we may say that they are almost super- 
fluous...... Sir Bhalehandra’s long experience of public life ought to have 
shown him that finding. fault even with Government is not in itself a very 
pleasant task and that embarrassment to Government is, in ninety-nine cases. 
out of a hundred, of less magnitude or even reality than the hardships 
suffered by the people occasioning public agitation, The fauit-finding is 
never a motive, but constitutes the body of the work of political education 
and agitation. The good things that one may like to speak of Govern- 
ment may be, as it were, taken for granted or treated as taken out of 
bracket, speaking mathematically. They need not encumber us at every step. 
As for embarrassment surely Sir Bhalchandra does not expect a public agitation 
or edueation to be sprinkling rose-water on the path of the bureaucracy in its. 
headlong carcer of rash despotism. An affectation of tender feelings for the 
all powerful Government may look nice, but it is not a very practicable thing. 
Thus we find that Sir Bhalchandra has himself failed to practise the precepts. 
he has preached in his discussion of the Caucus affair in his address, 
Here we seek in vain for any words that may show the intellectual perception 


6 of thé affair ';. which thete: ‘must be: Sir Bhalchandr& has 
@ officialdom: with crediting the Caucus with the avowed 
: sions. "Now: is this y olitritable? Is this not at 
tod stron legrees: ‘above proof"? ‘Is thete & single sentence 
“Sahn ob vs that: Sir Bhaichandra has given a thought to the infinitesimal 
ftaction éf a n henedléent purpose which may perhaps lie hidden at the bottom of 
the  heart:in ying to remove Sir P,M, Mehta from the Corporatim? We 
, use the moderates ‘are found to do the very act of un- 
this faults | ing, which they condemn, when committed by the so-called 
extremists in their treatment of Government measures. The address takes 
- ognisance of most of the burning questions of the hour, and on every topic a 
_— ample and well-informed satement is made.” 


19, “Sir ‘Bhalchandra Krishna is to be heartily congratulated on the 
fede se hy dik aidress delivered by him as President of the 
Ay ndian Apectator (5) Provincial Conference at Surat. It bears thei impress 
eo fT of a close and attentive study of public questions in 
oe ‘various departments, and its tone is a practical illustration of the ideal of 
be oriticism recommended by him at the outset. Facts are more eloquent than 
arguments, said Sir Bhalchandra, and his address was accordingly as free 
from that impassionel declamation which so often detracts from the value of 
political addresses, as it was full of facts,-either within the speaker’s knowledge 
7 age toe by him as worthy of credenoe.......... Much of what he said 
inueel, not new, but all abuses should be treated as new whieh 
pose e salowed to continue : they become old only when they cease to exist, and. 
are transferred from the prevince of contemporary politics to that of history. 
Among several statements, which must attract attention in this valuable resumé 
of grievances, we wish to mention two which have struck us as particularly 
deserving of investigation. Sir Bhalchandra says that the profession of 
cattle-breeding has been penalised in Kanara, and that cow-herds keeping cattle 
ate deported wholesale te Mysore territory. The penalisation of a profession 
would require.statutory sanction, and the forcible abduction of eow-herds to 
foreign territory would be an illegal interference with personal liberty, 
which cannot ‘be tolerated under the British Government. Unless the 
President was using a figure of speech, the statement should call for immediate 
investigation, Sir Bhalchandra, again, says that studies in higher art, such 
as sculptura and painting, are prohibited at the Bombay School of Art, We 
know that the study of Indian art is: specially encouraged in this School, and 
_gightly so. The national art should not be neglected, whatever the excellences 
of foreign art may be. But sculpture and painting are Indian arts; and 
unless there be financial difficulties in the way of providing for tle necessary 
instruction, we fail to understand the justification for the alleged prohibition,’ 
{Elsewhere the paper writes:—Sir Bhalchandra appears to be angry with 
‘Lord. Lamington and his Government for having allowed officials to combine 
to defeat Sir P.M. Mebta at the last Justices’ election. Much depends 
upon the question whether the Government was aware of the exact nature 
of the combination and of the way in which it was using its influence; in the 
absence of that. knowledge we are not able te estimate the responsibility of 
the Government for having failed to take any preventive measures. There was 
some correspondence i in the newspapers, but as far as we remember, it. was too 
vague in the early stages of the controversy. However, Sir Bhalchandra ma 
have good reasons to conclude that the Government was in a position to take 
early action. At present the officials ecncerned being on their trial at the 
bar of publie opinion and of Government, we ean appiy to their conduct only 
the usual principles of justice and fuir-play, Lord Lamington’s Government 
cannot introduce the practice of awarding punishment. before making the law. 
. Notions of expedieney vary, and if all Government servants might ‘be trusted — 
ee to elierish the same ideals of conduct.as the Government for the time being 
ia and be held responsible for conforming their conduct to such ideals, depart 
mental tules for. their guidance would be unnecessary. The very Resolution, 
which forbids otficial interference with the elections for Legislative Councils, and 
on which Sir Bhalchandra and others rely, would have been ‘unnecessary, if all 


pblicgale gould: bo expected to realise the inexpedioney of such interference per se, 
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without special prohibition. The law must be made now, and the displeasure 
of Government must follow only when it is disregarded. To punish first and 
to make the law afterwards would be contrary to those very ‘ progressive 
principles’, which Lord-Lamington is expected to have brought to India with 
um. We arereferring, of course, to the general question of officials interesting 
themselves in manicipal elections, and not to any methods of securing votes 
which might have been employed. Of these methods the Government may not 
even now have any precise knowledge. Thé propriety of the combination 
should not be discussed from a purely personal point of view, its ostensible im- 
personal object being entitled to the first consideration. It was good of Sir 
Bhalchandra to have shown forbearance towards the Indian gentlemen who 
had joined the combination, with the brief remark that he would ‘leave them to 
the stings of their own consciences, such as they may have’; it would have been 
kinder of him if they had been credited with as good:consciences as any of us 
have. Only one case nas yet come to light of a candidate of whom it is 
said that he knew his eligibility to be doubtful, but offered himself for 
election only because he was pressea todoso, As for other candidates, Sir 
Bhalchandra will not maintain that it is asin to aspire to the dignitv of a 
Municipal Councillor.”’ 


20. “It is not possible to give an adequate idea of the enthusiasm that 
was displayed by the inhabitants of Surat in fur- 
therance of all sorts of movements during the Easter 
Holidays. It seemed that the people of Surat to aman 
rose to the occasion to do their duty well and faithfully, and to carry out success- 
fully the various enterprises they had undertaken. ‘The most eventful of the 
events was, of course, the fourteenth session of the Bombay Provincial Confer- 
ence, A large number of delegates from all parts of the province were con- 
gregated there. The welcome accorded to the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. 
Mehta to the city in which he began his professional career as a Barrister-at- 
_ Law—the city in which he first made his name and fame—was unprecedented 
in the annals of Surat.......... Sir Bhalchandra Krishna presided at the Con- 
ference, and no better selection could have been made. The Hindu Knight has 
not only watched the progress of political movements in India, but has always 
been keen in his endeavour to further all kinds of legitimate aspirations and 
ambitions of his countrymen. Sir Bhalchandra has never sought to hide his 
light under a bushel. He has spoken out bravely and frankly both against the 
Government and the governed whenever duty has called him to do so, ‘Lo 
use his own words, ie has been moderate and self-restrained in speech, and has 
been earnest in his demands, but not easily disappointed by failures. It is not 
possible even to touch the fringe of the many subjects so ably and moderately 
criticised by Sir bhalchandra in his Presidential Address He has hindled what 
he calls the ‘absorbing topic for the last two months in our province ’—the elec- 
tion muddlein Bombay—moderately and well,......... There are two other sub- 
jects dilated uponin his speech, which may be said to be his own favourite topics 
—the Abkari policy of the Government of India and Medical Education in 
Western India........... Sir Bhalchandra has fought hard for the improvement 
of Medical education in Western India. For years he has been striving 
strenuously to improve the condition of the students of the Grant Medical 
College in this city. He has never lost an opportunity of protesting vigorously 
against the jobberies perpetrated by the Government of ombay in the selec- 
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tion of Professors of the College. He has, therefore, every right, again we 


say, to criticise the administration of the Grant Medical College.......... 
There are other subjects touched upon by the President on which we shouid 
have liked to have dilated, but space forbids us. Surat has risen to the occasion.: 
Its citizens deserve the credit of the success of the Conference, and the thanks 
of Western india are due to them jor the public spirit they have manifested 
in spite of adverse circumstances and great diiliculties in holding the Confer- 
‘ ence in their once great city.. We hope the day is not far distant when Surat 
-will have the proud privilege of holding the L[udian National Congress.”’ 
*3), “me eae eecmeee was excellently conceived and more 
See aeRO -,, oxcellently written out in chaste and simple Hngiish., 
= Poy a ‘EL Seas re a only the outer garb ot the 


of the subjects treated are new. We are familiar with them, but. the art 
con 71—6 : 


address which was attractive....... Of course, none 


d thoughts vim in eek: lie way. ha such 
Phe new matter, ofcourse, related to the Oaucus and 
Sorat. ssoensal: to have been as indignant as 


In fact, whersoever the Conference had been 


ould have excite “equal indignation. This tells us at onco what 
> spirit of: the Presidency is. It ought to give a lesson to the 


ote * wernt 1g ! 19 to r. uir Mackenzie who is from 


mal ‘evidence, mont ‘aiials connected with the active spirits of the 
© pact Phe sooner ‘he retraces his steps and allays public ‘fears as to 
ture elections, legislative and municipal, the better. But it is to be 
aired his: sympathies ate purely Anglo-{ndian. We expect no good from him. 
‘And it: would be a niiracle to find, him turning over a new leaf. He 
_ presided at the.‘ Agricultural Exhibi tion and talked most sympathetically, but 
‘we for one are disposed ti doubt whether his sympathies at all flow from the 
- heart: He belongs to that larger class of Civilians. who say ore thing and 
mean another, so that the people of the Bombay Presidency need not at all take 
him at-liis word, lest too late they may discover that he was only a hollow- 
sounding one. But Mr. Mackenzie apart, the Conference has awakened Surat. 
Let us hope it will not go again into its previous state of slumber and sloth, but 
that it will energetically, enthusiastically and zealously keep the flame of 
“public life steadily burning in the town,” 


22. - “‘Lhe speech delivered by Sir Bhalchandra Krishna as . President of 
the fourteenth Bombay Provincial Conference at 
Patriot (13), 30th Mar. Surat was a notable utterance, dealing with the 
_ many burning questions affecting the Presidency. 
The speech was couched in a spirit of animated moderation, and was a model 
of pure and chaste English, scrupulously free from the high falutin of Bengali 
-orations, The recent election muddle in Bombay was given the prominence 
it deserved in the speech. Sir. Bhalchandra expressed in forcible yet moderate 
language the widespread and gennine uneasiness and soreness caused in the 
public mind of the Presidency by the mode adopted by the Government to 
‘explain their inaction in connection with the muddle. The public disappoint- 
ment has been heightened by the fact that the incident should have occurred 
during the regime of a sympathetic and broad-minded Governor like His 
Excellency Lord Lamington.......... We earnestly hope with the President 
. of the Conference that His Excellency Lord Lamington will rise superior to the 
situation, and assert his innate love of fair-play bv firmly expressing his 
disapproval of the whole proceeding. Sir Bhalchandra emphasized the neces- 
sity of organizing local associations in District and Taluka towns,......... 
The Congress and the Provincial Conferences are doing yeomen’s work in their 
_sphere, but to rouse the Jethargic masses of the people to a sense of their duty * 
_ the organizing of District and ‘Taluka Associations are of paramount necessity. 
The President drew the attention of the Government to the heavy amount of 
“assessments and also the inadaquate equipment o! the Elphinstone and the 
‘Grant Medical Colleges,......... ‘the speech was, as stated above, a notable 
utterance on the many burning questions of the day and would serve, but for 
- its inordinate length, as a model for the speeches of the future Presidents of 
the Conference.” 


23, Sir Bhalcbandra’s speech at the Surat Conference having simply 
sa a sentiments lately expressed by the 

‘1 Seo amen os | leeroy about the ewudeshz acitation, the roceedings 
gers (399), #00 ay: of the est li turned out ‘to be te trot an effete 
‘affair. It was but natural that such should be the case ; for its President Sir 
‘ Bhalchandra is thejmildest of‘the mild and the most moderate of the moderates. 
‘Sir Bhalchbandra declared in the course of his address that public meetings 
dike those of the Provincial Conference and the National Congress should be 
conducted in a spirit of patience and forbearance, aud without ostentation 
and demonstration. Sir Bhalchandra is mistaken in this view, Meetings of 
the Provincial Conferences and the National Congress are meant to be 
demonstrations heid fur the purpose of disseminating broadcast the opinions 
ot. men of light anu leading in the country, and without such demonstrations, 
‘glien rulers like the British cannot be made cognisant of our thoughts and 


94, We regret to observe that it is under contemplation ‘to construct a 
a - . @emetery for the Muhammadans near the Hindu 
Protest against the pro- temple‘of Sudai Mata at Dohad. When Mr. Jamist- 
‘Byes: Somerreces: ote ram Jokhagar, District Deputy Collector, went to 
‘as Bindu temple et Dobud,  inspect’the site of the cemetery, the Mahajan of 
Arya Vir (64), 3rd Apr. | Dohad prayed to him to select another site as it was 
: customary for the Hindus on certain holidays in the 
year to perform some religious ceremonieson the proposed site which was 
situated on the road leading to their temple. Mr. Jokhagar gave an assurance 
that nothing would be done to wound the feelings of either community. We 
are, however, not satisfied with this assurance. We do not understand why 
Mr. Jokhagar pays no heed to the fact that former District Deputy Collectors 
have expressed their opinions against constructing a cemetery on the proposed 
site. He may dexterously samjao the people now and carry out his design, 
but the religious feelings of natives are so strong that there is no knowing 
when and in what shape they might burst out. During the Navaratri Holi- 
days musical instruments will be freely played by the Hindus at the Mata’s 
temple and the noise thereof will be resented by the Muhammadans who will 
come to the cemetery for nimaz. This will give occasion fora fracas. It would 
not be forgotten that religious feeling was at the bottom of the Mutiny of 
1857 and the Hindu-Muhammadan riots at Prabhas Patan. We appeal to the 
Collector of the District and the Commissioner, N.D., to cancel the orders, 
if any, issued by the District Deputy Collector concerning the utilisation of 
the proposed site for the burial ground and grant'another piece of land to the 
Muhammadans for the purpose. 


S 
' throw the noose once more round the neck of the 
Rumonured preparations 


eilia tp Catetininas io. tm editor of the Hind Swardjya in order to squeeze the 
feit the security given by the Sum of Rs. 900 deposited as security for his good 
Kiditor of the Hind Swarijya behaviour on the pretext of his having written a 
for bis good bebaviour. seditious article. Really if this be so, it will be 
‘ — Swardjys (47), 90th demonstrated that British justice ensnares those who 
: speak the truth. ‘The editor of the Swardjya is able 
to prove that since he was bound over he has admitted only such writings 
in his paper as contain proper comments. Besides, ever since the Hind 
Swardjya was started, not a single writing violating the provisions of the 
law has -appeared in its columns. If, in spite of this, Government are led 
astray through suspicion, who is to blame ? | : 


25, Wehear that the Government are busy making preparations to 


26. ‘We publish in our Sindhi columns two long communications, one 
from Larkhana and the other trom Bhiria, It will 

. Crime in Larkhana and be seen that things have by no means improved either 
Naushahro en nee in Larkhana or Naushahro Division. In both the 
‘on eso (2), veh “> Divisions crime continues unabated. On the 12th a 
. number of dacoits entered the village of Khanwah in 
Rato Dero ‘Taluka, raided the house ofa rich Jbania and made away with 
considerable property. In Naushahro Division several persons have lost their 
animals within the last ten days. Apparently very little appears to have been 
done tu administer a check upon the dacoits in Lairkhdana Division or cattle 
thieves in Naushahro Division. This by no means reflects creditably on those 
responsible for the administration of the said Divisions. It is difficult to believe 
that the bad characters would be so bold and defy the law in such a fearless 
manuer, if they fouad the authoritfes astir and devising means to 
bring thea to book. We understand from -our Larkhdna correspondent 
that a large number of police chowkies in’ the mofussil are going to be done 
away with, and the Thanas or the larger police stations strengthened by the 
addition of men made available ,by the abolition of the chowkies. Now this 
will doubtless render the important places more secure, but in the villages 
which need protection more badly, crime will increase conside-ably. It is 
true that the few policemen posted at each individual chowki cannot do 
|much good, but in spite of their small number and their inefficiency they do 
iserve as 8 check on crime, The mere existence of a chowki in comparative 
Iproximity to the villages has a restraining effect on robbers and murderers. 
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he present chotwks ee are far 9 enough, but the enlarged 
Hadar, ‘ the‘ criminals: will mee’ made themselves scarce, and 
in lore ‘difficult, This’ alone will .embolden the evil- 
‘like: Khairo and Chandio where wealthy men reside 
pill become the special objec sven of attack. . The mere idea of depriving such 
- “important, villages of Chowkies seams absurd. What is really wanted is to 
 isoredsé the “number oF _— chowkies and post there more men and of 
es | Me: ort correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—‘ Looking into the 
cS goa ae Es last Sind Official Gazette I find that among the 
- ¢ Appea. % to the _Bombey candidates propdsed for a seat in the Bombay Legis- 
saan cago ahha Sind lative Council from Sind there are Messrs, Shaikh 
from offering themselves as Sadik Ali and Muhammad Ibrahim, Deputy Collectors 
-gandidates fora seat in the and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, District Judge, Surat. 
giver d Gute oni , i think the authorities ought to stop these gentlemen 
Apr. from standing as candidates, forif they stand, the 
voters cannot exercise their right of voting unfettered: 
in favour of a candidate of their choice. The voters are zamindars and. 
ao as such they are in constant fear of the officials. How dare they vote 
_ against them! Who knows that the Deputy Collector they vote against may 
is not be transferred the next day as an Executive Officer over them? Moreover, 
he who represents the zamindarsin the Council may often have to criticise 
in the Council the action and the policy of the executive. And surely a 
Deputy Collector already in the service of Government would be the last 
rson to do it. To allow a Government servant to be elected for the Council 
is to give aright to the zamindars to send their representative, and then 
practically to take it away from them.” 
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Education. 


28. “The publication, last week, of the Government of India’s letter to the 
i, Uilids ob tae. Gort local Government on the subject of free primary 
ernment of India on the CdUcation was an act of tactfulness on the part of 
subject of free primary the Finance Minister. It does not carry the subject 
education. appreciably further than before, but it helps to con- 
Mabratta (9), 31st Mar.; tribute to the halo of liberality which the Government 
Apl, Bog, col (28), 2nd of India has created round its face in view of the. 
oe annual Budget debate. ‘The letter makes it clear that 
the Supreme Government is bent upon abolishing all fees in purely Vernacular 
‘primary schools and Vernacular middle schools, whether under the control of. 
Government themselves or of Municipalities and Local Boards.” [Referring to 
the circular letter the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that Lord Minto has been 
silently and unostentatiously putting up mile stones in the path of India’s 
| ‘progress, which both the present and future generations will contemplate with 
: sratitude.] < 


29. ‘* Lord Minto has thrown a new side-light on the genesis of the 
present movement for satisfying some of the political 
aspirations of the Indians. People hitherto believed 
that if was due to Mr. Morley, but Lord Minto. 
would have us believe that it has. been otherwise.......... Lord Minto claims 
. that in this matter the Government of India have been acting ‘on their own 
conviction,’ and have in no sense been driven along by the agitation in the 
country or by a mandate from home. ‘lhe prospects of the reforms which 
| ate DOW in contemplation should considerably improve by this, for when it. 
is known that they are the outcome of the convictions of the Government. 
themselves, they will be better received by the ‘public at home’ to whom 
they are to be submitted for approval before they are adopted. ‘The 
country may indeed feel gratefui to Lord Minto for having told them ‘the 
story.” 80 ex icitly and clearly, and having removed what malsapprebension. 
there « exist | in the matter.” ‘ * 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 2nd 
Apl., Eng. cols. 
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- 80. “ We wish to draw. the attention of the Bombay. Government to the 
Ba Peery ore inadequate local and suburban train service on the 
in abies od se 2 B. B. & C. I. and the G. I. P. Railways. The complaint 
&.C. I. and theG L Pp. is not anew one. Ever since the first outbreak of 
Railways. | ___. plague in Bombay, the local and suburban passenger 
P ot age ay * (6), traffic has gone on increasing considerably, and the 
=a op oe cry has been that the two Railway Companies have not 
made sufficient arrangements to cope with the increased traffic.......... Again, 
not only isthe number of trains running not adequate, but the speed at 
which the trains run is ridiculously siow, In the case of the B. B. & C. 1. 
Railway the trains, with a few exceptions, run very slow. The G.I. P. trains 
are somewhat better in this respect; but. the advantage to the passengers 
is more than counter-balanced by the frequent delays that occur,.......... The 
advantages of removing to the suburbs during the prevalence of plague have been 
dinned into the ears of the public in season and out of season. But unless the 
suburban service of both the railways is improved, and the trains cease to run in 
most cases at the slow rate of fifteen to tweuty miles an hour, it would be idle 
to expect that any appreciable number of pecple would care to remove to the 
suburbs. We think it is a matter which Government should take up at the 
earliest opportunity in the interests of the travelliny public.” 


31. The Southern Mahratta Railway Company have for the last fifteen 
ies sada wae vears been sending go90is booked from Bijapur to 
pes re of ‘the Southern Bombay voit Hnutgi, but now they insist that the 
Mahrdtta Railway authorities g00ds should be sent to its destination »i4 Goa. Short- 
at Bijépur , age of rolling stock is said to be at the bottom of this 
Prakdshak (148), 22nd pew arrangement, but the tradesmen refuse to accept 
oe a it, as the Goa route entails not only additional transit 
charges, but also a delay of about 8 to 10 days over the Hutgi one. The goods 
of several traders are thus lying idle on the Bijapur lailway Station. We hope 
the District authorities will look to this and takesome steps to relieve the strain. 
If need be, Government should be approached with a prayer for the redress of 
these grievances. [The same paper in its issue of the 29th March states :—'he 
local traders after allowing their goods to remain at the station for about three 
weeks have at last agreed to have them sent to Bombay vid Goa. This sudden 
change in their attitude was probably caused by the destruction of a bale of 
cotton by fire, which incident, whatever its cause, has apparently frightened the 
trading community into submission to the wishes of the Railway authorities who 
seem to have learnt toa perfection the art of hood-winking the people. ‘They 
seem to follow the advice given by an old English statesman, who laid it down 
in 1833 that high moral principles, if applied to the Indian Administration, 
would result in lowering our prestige in the indian Kmpire. It behoves our 
leaders, therefore, to do everything in their power to bring such high-handed- 
ness to book. | 


32. We have received a number of complaints respecting the serious 

| hardships which passengers on the Pandharpur 

<_ Girerenems eee o” Branch of the Barsi Light Railway have to undergo 
gg Bi 8 om See when there is a heavy coaching traffic on the line 
alpataru (126), 31st Mar. ° 
They are made to huddle together in the carriages 

like sheep, and they are often carried not only in goods wagons but even in 
trucks, which have nothing to prevent the passengers from falling on to the rails. 
It is also alleged that none of these vehicles are lighted at night. We hope 


the authorities will look to these matters, and take ear'y steps to remedy them. 
Municipalities. 


63. “The lesson taught by the last Justices’ election is essentially a 
lesson which the history of India has repeatedly 

Bombay Municipal Oor- taught, It is not that the Europeans, who come to 
SERRE. and the Justices’ this country, are deteriorating, nor that the Indians, 
Indian Spectator (5), 6th Who co-operate with them, have no good consciences, 
“Apr. / The ideals of Elphinstone and less celebrated Aunglo- 
ETT Indians have now become commonplaces: it is their 
CON Tl—_e7 3 7 5 | | 


mis OF Our'time that gives room for difference 
a of even n twenty years ago were not called upon 
exercising thei r wits’ to-day. As Mr. Blair said 
possibility of a second Great 
bit of com prc Sovebtnett and - against what may 
gardéd as Anglo-Tndian net army is rapidly'-developing in the land, and 
m™ givi igs ‘are entertained i in many quarters as to the ultimate conse- 
- of ‘such dévelopment. Several stories are in circulation about the 
a antipathies of some of the gentlemen who have been active 
a é last election, but we do not see why we should discount 
tensile reason pat forward for securing the election of Mr. Harrison’s 
> ~~. Ominees.. There was ‘a feeling that’ the spirit: of resisting authority and 
at lll ig ‘a party view of all questions had begun to permeate even Municipal 
ao “ politics.” Rightly or wrongly the ° impression did’ exist, as must have been 
Clear from'some of the debates in the Corporation itself, and ‘in the absence 
‘of that impression uo one would have ventured to organise, nor would any 
‘one have succeeded in organising, a movement against the tendency which 
it. was desired to arrest. The instinct of self-preservation makes Englishmen 
regard with suspicion and alarm every tendency among Natives to ‘combine 
under local leaders and to be guided by a party spirit, instead of bringing an 
independent judgment to bear on public questions. They do not fear reason, but 
they distrust sentiment, which does not appreciate arguments. The alarm was un- 
necessary and premature, and it often happens, as every boy knows, that when the 
‘string is pulled, the kite only flies higher. Englishmen have yet to gain experience 
in the art of dealing tactfully and successfully with the tendency among Indians 
to form combinations. ‘The first measure which suggests itself, and which would 
‘be natural in their own country. is to form a rival combination. That is the 
avowed explanation of what was attempted at the last election, and we do 
not see why it should be disbelieved, The lesson of history that we refer to 
) would account for the co-operation of Natives with Europeans. ‘The talent 
‘for corporate exercise of authority has not been developed among us; the 
strong have ruled, the weak have resented and accepted the shelter of outsiders 
who could oppose the strong. It was thus that again and again, in the history 
‘of India, Europeans found opportunities to intervene in Indian affairs and 
to lead the weak. ‘Ihe story will repeat itself, though in a different way, 
during the period when we are engaged in learning the art of self-government 
on the new popular lines.” And the best way to quicken the ‘ conscience’ 
of the weak is not to persecute them, but to give them reasons to expect that 
they will not be ignored by and need not fear injustice at the hands of, 
their own countrymen. Ifsome of our countrymen have more faith in the 
fair-play of the European than that of their own countrymen, the remedy is in 

our own hands,” 


34. “We must at once say that the judgment of the Chief Judge of 
= : ne cle eee aR the Small Cause Court is as curious a piece of 
a | of the Chief Judge of the judicial pronouncement as we have ever heard for a 
Small Cause Ccurt in the longtime. The learned Judge comes emphatically 
matter of the Justices’ elec- to tbe conclusion that the Bombay Municipal Com- 
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— tal Review (12), 27th  ssioner, once he had fixed the date of election, 
wo cove (12), 2th had no power to change the date so fixed, and 


| that his action in changing it from 13th to 14th 
February was an act entirely without jurisdiction, and not warranted 
by the Municipal Act. The Jadge further holds that the result of the 
Municipal Commissioner having exceeded his authority in acting without 
jurisdiction in changing the date is to render the poll taken on the 2Ist 
February whollv nugatory. Having come to this emphatic conclusion, the 
argument of the learned Judge that this fatal result is avoided by the operation 
of section 21 of the Bombay General Clauses Act is a feat in reasoning that 
weconfess we are unable to follow.......... This section refers to cases 
where continuing power is vested in some authority to issue notifications, 
‘orders, &c. In cases where there is no such continuing power, section 21 of 
the General Clauses Act cannot be held to create such Power....... -.- It is 
‘difficult to understand the Judge when in effect he says that the Commissioner 
‘Bad no power to do what he did, but woes he did is validated by the General 
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Clauses Act. In our humble opinion it does not require any legal aqumen or 
learning to realise how disappointing and unsatisfactory that portion of :the 
judgment is where the Judge strives tosave the election, The confusion has 
become worse confounded about. the voting by the Caucus party on: private 
voting papers. The Judge declared that all voting papers. should be signed at 
the meeting of the Justices ard delivered personally to the Chairman, To find 
out how many of these papers have been signed outside the meeting, every Caucus 
voter will have to be personally examined and cfuss-examined. We do not know 
how this will end ;. how. many of them will come forward and confess that they 
signed the voting papers outside the hall. We do not know how those who have 
left Bombay since the election and those who are soon leaving the city can and 
will be examined. It is a notorious fact that immediately after Mr. Sheppard 
was appointed Chairman of the theeting of the Justices for the election of 
Municipal Councillors more than a hundred Europeans gave their voting 
papers to Mr. Sheppard, and within 10 or 15 minutes the whole crew left the 
hall. How could these hundred people have signed the voting papers in the 
hail is a question which beats us. There were not. more than ten or twelve 
tables with pen and ink for the Justices to sign unless ‘the great organiser ’ 
Mr. Harrison or the Government had supplied fountain pens to their officers 
to sign the voting papers standing, ‘The hundred of Mr. Harrison’s bondsmen 
could. not have signed the papers at the meeting and delivered them 
personally to the Chairman. ‘here can be no manner of doub: that a large 
number of voting papers were signed outside the hali. It would have been, 
therefore, beiter if all the Caucus voting papers had been considered 
invalid. it would not have perhaps been law, but it - would have 
been justice, because since the institution of the Municipal election 
by the Justices the voting papers supplied by the Municipal Commissioner 
only were used. .....-- It should also be remembered that the Iniian public 
of Bombay never hadany confidence in Mr. Rustomji Patel. He is known 
to have no sympathy with the political aspirations and ambitions of his country- 
men, and the manner in which Government have sometimes gone out of their 
way to make ready for him ways and means in the past for his promotion — 
particularly the rule specially made for him that a pleader of ten years’ standing 
and experience can be an advocate in Bombay toenable him to be the Chief 
Judge of the Small Causes Court—the series of extensions granted to him in 
spite of his continuous ili-health when other Judges have been forced to retire 
in the fulness of their strength and physical and mental fitness were, the 
public believe, the evidences of favouritism and nepotism shown hy Govern- 
ment. We are sure it cannot be said that we have poured the vials of our 
wrath upon the devoted head of Mr. Patel simply because he has given judg- 
ment against the party for whom we have been fighting for several weeks, for 
as far back as 1903 we protested against the extension of service granted to 
Mr. Patel on the ground that he was physically unfit to carry on further his 
judicial work.” 
35, “ The list of the Government nominees on the Corporation published by 
ans —— some of our contemporaries has caused us great dis-. 
0 i ‘oe "essed appointment. We thought that the Government 
Corporation. ~ would at least try to pacify popular excitement 
Oriental Review (12), and indignation by appointing o large number 
je lg i fi Hast of well-tried and well-experienced Indiau Cor- 
Loe. perators, whc have been ousted from their places 
in the Civic Chamber after years of solid good work for the city, 
and whuse seats have now been occupied by pigmies of the Harrison 
ticket. With two exceptions, we think the Government have failed in their 
duty. We welcome the appointment of Mr. Jamshedji Ardeshir Wadia. 
Though we do not often see eye to eye with him on many public 
uestions, we have always admired his independence and courage. 
The stand he made against the Caucus intrigue was praiseworthy. It 
showed what stuff he is made of. He does not hide his light under a 
‘bushel. He has openly declared that he has much sympathy with the Caucus 
programme, yet he could not bring himself to join a conspiracy which had as 


‘its avowed object the ousting of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta from the Corporation, 
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Haji Sule fag 1 i Wahed in the 1 list. The inclusion of his name 
ide’ ‘the Indian pt blic | of. Bombay doubly : suspicious; moreover, it 
ity Jisappointed st: the exclasion of such useful men as Dr. Viegas, 

Mr. Kaliandas Kesaydas and Dr. Katrak.” (The Bombay Hast 
ges putt ery the new nominees we notice the name of 
Dn D, A de. ‘Monte, a highly ‘influential and respectable member of our 
comm nity... .aee We are indeed very grateful to. Government for the 
honour thus conferred on the East Indian cotamunity. This is the first time 
that: Government have recognised the claims of our community to a 
seat in the Corporation. Parsis, Hindus and Muhammadans have hitherto. 
been nominated by Government, but the claims of our community in spite 
Of its unswerving loyalty to the British Crown, almost from the beginning 
of British rule in India, seemed to have been overlooked for some unaccount- 
able.reason.......... But justice has at last been done this year, and we may 
safely state that: we are indebted for this to our present liberal-minded 


Municipal Commissioner, who, we understand, submitted Dr. De Monte’s 
name to Government.) aS 


06, * It i is 8 well-known fact that during the last few days the minds of 

PRE eee m the commercial community of our city have been 
Peis yea? poe ae greatly exercised owing to the proposed introduction 
owitig to the introduction of Of the new schedule of octroi duties from to-morrow. 
a revised scale of octroi duties As a result of this a new Association composed of 
by ae woes Municipality. | merchants carrying on different kinds of business 
Mere Pg yl Ft has lately come into existence for the purpose of 
Vartamen (8S), 30th Mar. ; safeguarding their interests. The new Association 
Bombay Samachar (65), owing to the shortness of the time at their disposal 
4th Apl.; Jém-e-Jamshed ayplied to the Municipal President to postpone for 
MPAA AP the present the introduction of the new schedule as 
that would enable them to submit to the Municipality another memorial 
containing detailed arguments against both the proposed enhancement as well 
as the imposition of the octroi duty on new articles. This was followed by a 
‘requisition duly signed by twelve Municipal Councillors requesting the 
‘President to convene:a meeting for the purpose of considering this matter. 
Accordingly a special general meeting of the Municipality was convened 
by the President on Tuesday last. From the report of the proceedings 
of this meeting given in our vernacular columns, it would appear that 
the’ Municipal President ruled both the proposals of Mr. Ardeshir 
‘Karanjawala out of order, although they were not only eminently reason- 
able but perfectly legal. ‘The ruling given from the Chair was, asa matter 
~,of course, obeyed by all concerned, but it must be said that the ruling was not 
quite iegal. ‘The signatories to the requisition had duly fulfilled all the 
conditions of sub-sections 2 and 3 of section 26 of the Bombay District 
Municipal Act, and in the face of this, one indeed fails to understand how the 
pe can rule any relevant proposal out of order and decline to entertain 
Besides this, those that were present at the meeting must have 
poorer that the President got excited more than once in connection with 
this important affair.,...:...... We confess we were not prepared for an exhibition 
of temper like this on the part of Mr. Keshavlal Hiralal. We are, however, 
almost certain that we have not still heard the last word on this matter, for 
the merchants, whom the new schedule affects the most, are determined 
to. carry on the agitation with a view to get it repealed. The strongest 
argument that these ple can advance ayainst the revised schedule 
is, that since the anticipated deficit of nearly Rs. 25,000 consequent 
Upon the reduction in the duty on ghee and sugar ie likely to be made 
up from the inorease of almost a like amount in the total sum realized as octroi, 
“there is no b Monesenity of povining the schedule in the way proposed. it is quite 


oS 


pertinent to ask the Municipal authorities to say ona Bi their ordinary re- 
‘venues are not adequate to meet all demands made upon them in the shape of 
expenditure. In that case it may be n to impose a fresh tax on the 
people. But surely the method they have resorted to for increasing their in- 
ome by introducing a revised scale of octroi duties is questionable and open 
to serious objection.” [The Sdénj Vartamdén and several other papers of the 
week publish accounts of a strike resorted to by the merchants and petty 
tradesmen of Ahmedabad, consequent onthe refusal of the Municipality to 
consider their representation protesting against the imposition of octroi duties 
on ghee, sugar, &c. The Bombay Samdchdr attributes the strike to the 
failure of the Municipality to invite a public discussion of their new scheme 
of taxes before finally adopting the same. ] 


37. It appears from the Government review of the reports on the adminis- 
Interest of non-official *Fation of the Local Boards in the Presidency 
members in the administrae that the District officers and the official members of 
tion of the affairs of Local the Boards have complained of the indifference shown 


meg er , ; by the non-official members towards the work of the 
yo aga Samachar (97), Boards, This is indeed a fine reward for those 


simpletons, who have been doing public business at 
their own expense. But we need not go far to find out the reason of this 
indifference if at all it exists. It is but natural thatso long as Government 
manage, by hook or by crook, to retain their own majority on the Boards and 
to appoint their own officers as Presidents, Vice-Presidents or Chairmen, 
to the exclusion of non-official members, however experienced and capable they 
may be, men of real light and leading would not care for such honorary work. 
The fault, therefore, lies at the door of the Government themselves. Many of 
the Government nominees are appointed on the Boards not on account of their 
intrinsic merit, but chiefly with a view to obtain a majority over independent 
members. These nominees hail from a class of men, who have practically no 
qualifications of any kind, beyond having a pushful nature and a desire for titles 
and honours from Government. The work of the Local Boards is thus reduced 
toasham, That the elected members should abstain from taking active interest 
in the affairs of the Boards is but natural under such circumstances. We wish 
Government would go to the very root of the matter, and so reform the consti- 
tution of these Boards that independent and popular leaders may come to look 
upon the work of taking part in their deliberations as worth their while. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


35. A meeting of the representatives of all the talukas was held yesterday 

| in the Union Club Hall here with a view to establish 
Establishment of a District a District Association for Bijapur. Mr, Krishnacharya 
a hay Bor os gh :9) Raichurkar having taken the chair, Mr. Koujalgi, 
Py ct capa SP) pleader, proposed a resolution for the establishment 
of the Association and delivered a long speech in 

support of it. The resolution being duly seconded and carried and the office- 


_ bearers being appointed, the proceedings came to a close. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th April 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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: | (As it stood on the Ist April 1907.) 
No, Name of Pablication. Where Published, Edition.“ Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian... Bombay... wo] Weekly .. oe-| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oe bee 800 
2 | Daily oe. and| Poona ... ..., Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... 550 
Deccan Herald. | 
3 | East and West .. «+ Bombay...  .,.| Monthly... —_...| Behrémji Merw&nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pérsi; 54. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... oo Weekly eo ove] Kdmakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
a | | Br&hman); 40. } 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice " Do. se = oe] Do» ove = ss] Behr&mji Merwdnji Malabéri, J.P.; Parsi;| 575 
India and Champion. ~ 54, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. eee Monthly a John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 ay 900 
” | Kardchi Chronicle veel Kardchi os -o»| Weekly ... ee-| Chainrai Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 sas 600 
§ | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... | Daily .. — ,..) Mdvji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 iui 200 
9 | Mahrdtta ... ne »..| Poona ... ».| Weekly,,,  ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A. LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 33, 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly vee Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 41 eee} 1,200 
11 | Muslim Herald ... ia ak. om ol Sets «-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 900 
; Muhammadan ; 33. 
12 Oriental Review we eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 39 eos 450 
bite « «= « Dem vo| DO. aoe ras wastes Fatehchand KaArbhéri; Hindu 650 
| ain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix . nee we» | Karachi... -»-| Bi-weekly ooo] Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 oe 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... oee| Daily — oes ees] K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... eee ove 400 
. and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times ... _..., Bombay... —...) Weekly... _—.../ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ;46 | 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette cee von Karachi .e. ...| Bi-weekly ee-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 ee 500 
18 |Sind Journal ... ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... Re — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
— 40. a. 
19 | Sind Times eee »».| Karachi...  oes| Bi-weekly ee] Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40  ... 200 
ANnGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
20 | A'rya Prakish .. +» Bombay «. _—«..| Weekly... ss. "teak Tribhowandés Dald4l; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
nia ; 38. . 
21 | Coronation Advertiser .... Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... eee] Narotamd4as Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 550 
a -(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
23 | Deshi Mitra sen ean PR we s-| Do. ... oe] Maganlél Kikébhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);| 1,400 
36. : 
23 | Gujarati ... nae ves| Bombay ove ie a as me lone Surajram Desi; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
ania) ; 54, 
24, eae Mitr& ... {Surat ... «| Do. ... — ++| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ae ope 
25 1 Gujarati } unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eos on Mangaldds Sh4h ; Hindu (Mesri: 1,500 
nia); 30. 
26 | Hindi Punch ea Bombay oe” eee e+) Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P4rsi ; 48 i 800 
27 | Hind Swarajyé ... ace] DQ, ons eee} Do. ove ---| Chhaganl4l Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 500 
| m4li Brahman); 24. | 
98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed so | Do. . v-| Daily — we ---| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhén ; M.A., Parsi; 32, 4,020 
99 Kaiser-i- Hind TT) eee Do. eee oo Weekly ene eee Fram ji Cawasji Mehta > P4rsi ; 58 ete eos 2,440 
990 | Kéthidwdr News... ev Réjkot ... at Bor sik ---| Jamshedji Fraémji; Parsi ; 43 ... a on 400 
81 Kathidwar Times me ae ove Bi-weekly _ eee! Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 xh 800 
89 Parsl si eee oot Bombay eon PTT) | Weekly... | ene Jehangir Sorabji Taleyaérkhan ; P&rsi ; $2 ve: a 1,000 
83 Praja Bandhu ees oo: Ahmedabad pte Do. 90° Oe Jethalél ge ee Hindu (Mewadd Brfh-| 1,700 
| man) ; 4U. | 
34 _ Goftaér eee eee Bombay ‘ged ‘Da eee eee | 
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M&nekl4] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


| Br ahman) ; 46, 


eee 


Umedr&m Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. | 
Wé4man Govind Sdpkar ; Hindu (Deshasth} 

Bréhman); 49, | 
Rev. ‘Mr. J. EK. Abbott eee ‘eee ye | 


(1) Hari Narayan A'pte ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
'Bréhman); 40. | 
(2) Natesh Ap pps aji ey M.A., Hindu 
a Brahman); 33. 


Oo. | Do. 


Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar S&vléram Yande; 
Hindu ¢. Maratha) ; 42. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 


wan Brdhman); 36. 

Vinayak N &reyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Bréhmat) ; 38. 

Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 

— Sd4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 
man) ; 28. 

Dw4rkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 

Vin4yak R4mchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Leandro Magcarenhas ; , Goanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 


ne Kasandas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 


M4dhav Gopél Seneal : 
Br&hman) ; 23. 
Annaji Gopal Jordpur ; 


Hindu ( Deshasth 
Hindu (Degshasth 


Antone Senne Portuguese; 28 ... 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Ranji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ...| 
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K4zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon) ; 43. 

Naén4ébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; ‘ei 

Mabsshankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Aviiteh Bréh- 
man) ; . 
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_ Govind Pagedar Hindu (Shenvi) ;/ 
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GuraRa'TI—continued,. 


65 | Bombay Samfchar _ ,,.| Bombay. ...| Daily oe ane Kaikhoora Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| | si; 39. 
66 |. Brqach Mitré ... .«,| Broach .,, vs.) Weekly... ww ee —— Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
| shatriya); 265. 5 : 
67 | Broach Samfchfr... 4. Do. se oe} DO. ese  os.| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P&rsi ; 52 ri 4% | 
* 
| 


68 Bulser Vartamén e:e eee Buls4r (Surat) eee Weekly eee eee SOC cece 


68) Din Mani... ... «| Broach ... | Fortnightly .. "Penia) Rangildws ; Hindu (Mathor K4yastha| 125 
nia); 28. 
70 | Dnyanottejak ... | | Ahmedabad | Published : x| Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
. | times a month, 
Evening JAme wee eee Bombay vee eee Daily Ty) ves Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb&n M.A.; Parsi ; 82. 1,600 


72 | Gujarat ... so se! Nadiad (Kaira)...} Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


a | 
— 


a month. Bania) ; 23. 
73 | Islam Gazette  . oo Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ~  ..| Ibrahim Daud; 38; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


74, J4m-e-Jaha@nooma eee Bombay TT) éecl Do. eee eo Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; P4rsi ; 38 eee 600 
75 | Jivadaya ... ... | Surat oo | Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
76 | Kaira Times isa s»e| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly +. ..-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
77 | Kaira Vartamdn ... = o| Kaira... -2| Do. o — «| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 


78 | Kéthidwir Samfchir «s.| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ..,  «.| Rew4shankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh-| 550 


man); 46. 
79 | Khedut 0 co | Baroda ... oes) Fortnightly _...) Dulabhram.Rémji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
80 | Lok Mitra oe eve] Bombay. = ee) Bi-weekly ‘ii se Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 


81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ...  ...| Weeklyeee oe — eo Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 

. réhman); 45. : 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... «se Bombay eo+| Daily ses ws} Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja); 37. 


83 | Navséri Patrika .. “a Navsari ... ».| Weekly ... ned goer Prénvallabhdds Pdérekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 
84, Navsari Prak4sh eee eee Do. sen ese Do. eee eee Rustamnji Jamespji Dastur : Parsi ; 59... : wee 800 


85 | Praja Mitr& oo eo-| Karachi... —,..| Bi-weekly e-| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 275 
te Brahinan) ; 38. | 3 


86 | Praja Pok4r coo §=-sove| SUTAt 44, «| Weekly... —,..| Hormasji Jamshedji; Pérsi; 47 ae 500 


87 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay...  ...| Dow 2. = os. Neginite Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
: ania); 41. | 


88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... _ ...| Hir&ldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 600 


Advertiser. 26. 
89 | Sanj Vartamén .. _ .../ Bombay | Daily oe | Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,( 00 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
ri ; 40. 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 


90 | Saty& Vakta sia ue aa --| Fortnightly ...} Keshavla] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shriméli ~ 680 
Bania); 43. 


91 |Sind Vartamén ... | Karéchi...  ...| Weekly... ——...) Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 41 es 100 
92 | Surat Akib&r .  ...; Surat .. ..., Do ... ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... 300 


HINDI. 


08 | Pandit. see eel Boome cee sd Weeki cs ces ‘Gerind Gangér4m Wanwe; Hindu (Wan: 500 ae 
Jari) ; 40. | 


94|Shri Dny4nsigar Samé-| Bombay...  ...|Monthly «. | Janakprasad Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja| 300 


char. ' Bréhman); 30. | 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar-‘Sam4-; Do. .., — oo.| Weekly wo. - ee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali| 6,200 : 
chare. . | Brahman) ; 46. 
KANERESE. : — 


.«  .|Shankrapa Gnudiyappa Basrimarad; Hindu] 180 a 


96 Digvijays eee TT) nee Gadag (Dhar- e Do, | om 
3 war.) Nee) ; 40. | ae i 

97 | Hindustan Samdchér-_....| Dh&rwAr “| De of ( ‘Narayanrao Gadag. nee | — 

| (2) Girdharrao Huddar, So 
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Monthly. 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
(3) a. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brihman) ; 


(Deshasth Bréhman); 


Brahman); 44, 


os| Gaurishankar Ramprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 


Published thrice a 


man); 43. 

oe Krishndji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 4. 

.».| Anandréo  Bélkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 

..| Prabhikar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

| Késhinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
paiwan Brahman); 64. 

»..| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

ee.| Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

...| Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

oe Gavin Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50. 

.».| Hari N éréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

»..| Krishnaji N &rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 53. 

».| Bal Ga ihe Tilak, BA. LL.B; Hindu 


| Brahman); 44, 


Brfihman); 25, 
Breéhman); 20. 


Brahman) ; 35. 
Hari Dharmard4j Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant’ Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Brihman); 31. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27 . 


— Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


man); 48, 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 


.| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; : Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); ; 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br&h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe ; . 
Hindu (C hitpawan Brahman) 39. 


Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. © 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52. 


S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Br4h- 


(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; : 60. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 


yor Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 

wat 

Bhikéji Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan rise 
man); age 36. 


(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khinolkar; Hindu 


Gururéo Rfgkavendra Mamdépur: : ‘Hindu 


| Kamalkar Dinkar J athér; Hindu (Karh4da 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Vaman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu ‘(Yajurvedi 
Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpévan 


Nériyan Balwant H4ardikar; Hindu (Karhfde 
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MaritHIi—continued. 
133 | Lokamat ... +» —»s.| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly. —... Rémkrishna Gopéi Pandit Hindu | eae: 
| giri). ,Bréhman); 30. 
134 | Madhukar we = ses nee Belgaum | Do. .. ...| Janfrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; ; Hindu (Sfras-| 
re wat Br&éhman) ; 31. 
135 | Mahéréshtra Vritt oo | SAtATA cee sce] «9 Doon ae oe B&baji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
4 
136 | Mod Vritt ooo = oe] Wi (Satéra) .. Do. oe — -..| D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. , Bréhman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav o.| Bombay... | Daily oe see Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav oe eee | ee Do. do. sn 
139 | Mumukshu eee Th Dhulia (West Do. eee eee ceecce 
| K handesh). 
140 | Nagar Samfchfér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do. see a bi oe Gangaram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
. m4li); 26. 
141 | N&sik Vritt ns oss] HEUER (tte — ak ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 24. 
142 | Nydya Sindhu ... » | Ahmednagar ...) Doe oe see} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | Bréhman) ; 33. 
143 | Pandhari Mitri .. eee} Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. ees ...| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
3 lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Parikshak... 4... o»-| Belgaum | Do. sce ova| VAman Retmchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
‘ wat Brahman) ; 34. 
145 | Prabhét ... at ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...| Govind Ké4shindth Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 
Khandesh, Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. | 
(147 | Prakash ... sess eve] SatOra ooo ss nuel Do. cee cve| RAMchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 33.. ~ 
148 Prakdshak een eee Bijapur eee Do. eee oes COC cee 
149 | Pratod ... oo «| Isl4mpur(Satdra).| Do. ... «| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
150 | Réghav Bhushan... »e.| Leola (N4sik) ie i. gi ...,| Guidbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 58. | 
151 | RAshtramukh 6 — «| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
month. Brahman) ; 27. 
152 | Satya Shodhak eoe| Ratnagiri ».| Weekly ... ...| soridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
3 Brdéhman) ; 26. 
153 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Bombay... _...! Fortnightly _...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
| , buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tuikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Br&bman); 45. 
154 | Sholdpur Samachar eo| Sholdpur ...| Weekly... _—«.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi) ; 549 one 
155 | Shubh Suchak ... eee} S@tara we  0-/ Do, oo «| MAMchandra Appéit Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
7 Brahman) ; 6 
156 | Sudhakar ... coe — eee} Pen (Kol@ba) .} Do. . ove woo) Naratyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 
es wan Brahman), 
157 |Sumant ...  ... — «..| Karéd (Sataira).e.} Do. 44. «ee (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De.| . 
: { shasth Br&hman); 36. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
168 | Vidya Vilas vee eee] KolhApar -++| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu pein 
Brahman); 22. 
159 |. Vichari se eoe| KArw4r (Kanara).| Published tnrice a eo eee 
| month. 
160 Vib4ri eee oee eee Bombay ee eo Weekly eco coe Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke eee coe 
161 } Vikram ... «0. ~—— soe] Sathra eo  «..| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
| . pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
162 | Vishvavritt <a ioe at De ee.| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 4+. 
163 Vividh Dnyan Vistar seat Bombay eee eee Do. eee (1) Vin4 k Balkrishna NAdkarni coe eee 
| \(2) R&mkrishna Raghundth; Hindu (Gand 
| : Saraswat Bréhman). : 
164 | Vrittasar .. coe o.| Wai (Satara) oe} Weekly .., es Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
|} p&wan Brahman) ; 55. 
165 Vrittasudha cos eee Satara eee eee Do. eee eee Laxman ba ag KhatAvkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 43. 
166 Vydpéri eee vee ees Poona eee nt Oe eee | Nana Dadaji Gund; iii Brab- 
| man) ; 41. 
167 | Warkari .o con v0 Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...) Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
lapur). | Brdhman); 34, : 
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Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
sth Brehman) ; 83. 


eae 7 madan (Abro); 24. 


(Sind) | Do, - , . Hekim Dhsramsing Tahilsing Hindu (Khatri) 


‘ 


Karvchi (Sind) ... Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Do. es Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;63 =... 


(Sind). Ohel4rim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Urvv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Mahamad Ali Anvar = Bareily wala ; 
oe | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur ... ‘Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| 3 Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 53. 


Ghamkhwar-e-J ah4n Bhusiwal (East Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 
-Khetndesh), 


Habib-ul-Akhbar ... Bombay ... .| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


J&m-i-Jahdnnuma J (East Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
&ndesh). Muhammadan. | 


Mufid-e-! Bombay ... 3 ee| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya ; ; 
| Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Do. | Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GusaRa'tt anpd Hinpi. 


Jain ar eee, Bhégubh4i  Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hinds 
| (Shaéwak Bania) ; 82. 
Manka'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 


Chandrike ... Bégalkot (Bijé- Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). Brahman) ; 386. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
~ in Italics. ) 


Be ~The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspsper in the above 
List is printed in brackete after the name. 


‘C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (@] or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
en strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
or are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instanees must be regarded with caution, 


i The papers | michel with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. 
_F. ‘Nos, 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Period 


(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 177 is temporarily suspended. 
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11 “i , 
Petite an ne Puta Aa taatatin, 
1, “fhings ate getting wores for our countrymen in South Africa, 


‘i . They wete already bad endugh in all conscience 
hag ogy Ho Oxia but the furthet sinister developments that have taken 
ep 


through the Tranav a age during this week would have beet impossible 
ee tas Pansh (28) yh 12, SHY _latid but one ocupied by Satans, or human 
Ash, "law oe 5) 7 beings who have sold themselves body and soul to the 


Prince of Darkness, This language may seem rather 
strong, but the present situation is-such that no retiarks can be strong ot 
condemnatory enough.......... The first thing the new Parliament of ‘the 
Transvaal did was to take up the question of British Indians in South Africa. 
A Bill embodying the most monstrous regulations and restrictions was passed 
at one sitting. IS was sent up to the Second Chamber the same day and passed 
by that soulless body within twenty-four hours! The whole thing has been 
done so deliberately and vindictively that one cannot help cursing in un- 
measured terms the action and attitude of the Colonists.......... The demoniac 
injustice of the treatment dealt out to Indians has never been denied either by 
Anglo«Indians or the authorities in England. Successive Colonial Secretaries 
and Secretaries of State for India have expressed sympathy for the sufferings of 
ouf countrymen, Weare grateful to them for that, but of what use is this mere 
dry and academic sympathy? The real issue now is this—is the Imperial Gov- 
ernment going to exercise its right of veto and annul the monstrous Bill passed in 
such indecent and vindictive haste by the Transvaal Parliament? Is that Colony 
anintegral part of the British Empire, and as such does it acknowledge the 
suzerainty of King Edward VII? If it does, it must obey the ‘ruling’ of the 
Imperial Government. If not, the latter will be justified in disowning the 
Colonists,.....,... Since the United Kingdom is the supreme factor in the body 
‘politic of the Empire, and since it controls the destiny of India, it is its 
bounden duty to safeguard the interests of this country even if the Colonists 
have to be coerced. As England is not prepared to do this, there are only two 
other alternatives. The first is that England should withdraw her protection. 
Why are these blooming Oolonies in existence to-day? Simply because they 
have behind them the prestige of England, and are protected by her army and 
colossal navy. If this protection is withdrawn, the Colonies will not be safe 
even for twenty-four hours, The millions of South African negroes would 
tread the war-path and literally make minced meat of the comparatively handful 
of whites,........ Since, then, their very existence depends upon Britain, are 
they not bound to act according to her dictates in questions like the present 
one? If they are not prepared todo so, let Britain wash her hands of them and 
leave them to their own doom. Better have no colonies at all than have only 
rebellious ones. If Britain takes this serious step, we know what the doom of 


the Colonists will be—they will be wiped out of existence by the native races, ' 


This might look like an extreme step, but England must either take it or give 
the Indian Government the carte blanche to tight her own battle—untrammelled 
by Imperial interference. But England will never take the former step. She 
will do nothing to force the hands of her recalcitrant Colonies. She must, 
therefore, take the second course and let India deal with her colonial enemies 
in the best way she can. If we are only allowed a free hand, it will not be very 
hard to effectively retaliate upon the Colonies, In the first pluce, we cau 
refuse any Colonist permission to pitch his tent here or, if he is allowed admis- 
sion, to make as galling and harassing legislation for him ‘as he is doing for our 
countrymen in South Afriva and elsewhere. ‘his, however, is @ very remote 
contingency, and so there is only one avenue left open for us and that is self- 
dependence and self-reliance, We have times without number attacked in 
these columns the general policy and some particular acts of Lord ‘Curzon. 
Tt must, however, be said ‘to his credit that in the matter of the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, he had taken a determined attitude and made the 
bold ‘suggestion that atl exportation of indentured labour from India must be 
summarily stopped in order to bring the insolent Colonists to their senses, We 
are perfectly convinced that nothing but such a‘drastic ‘and retaliatory step 
can hasten tho possibility (if at all there be any) of a reasonable and equitable 
setilement of this question. This will mean, of course, ‘that thousands ‘of Indians, 
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“who are to-day honestly earning their ‘livelihood-in South Africa, will be thrown 
beck upon ‘our’ hands..:.......But itis better that they should just manage to 
_* existin the land of their birth than that-they should be forced to betake them- 
_ ~.. ‘gelves to these accursed colonies, where they are inbumanly treated as social lepers 
"and worse than beasta.. We are sure that without the help of our countrymen the 
"South African Colonies: will soon go to dogs, The white man does not care 
to work in those equatorial zones, Let us boycott him fora time and he 
{is bound to come to his senses. But, if we are to help our sorely tried country- 
“men, .we must all join hands and make common cause with one another. 
Will the people of India rise to the occasion and teach these insolent Colonists 
a grim lesson which they will never forget ? ” 


2.: Commenting on: the ‘telegraphic summary of Lord Milner’s article in - 
‘Comments on Lord Milner’s the “National Review ” on the subject of the British 
article. in the “Nationat Empire and its Colonies, the Kesari writes :—As 
Review” on the British Lord Milner belongs to the Curzonian school of 
Empire and the Oolonies. = politics, our readers can easily guess the sentiments 
mera em Ap. |. that ere likely to pervade his writings, From what 
eo he writes in the “ National Review ”, it is plain that hé is not prepared to treat 
India on a footing of equality with the British Colonies. Not that Lord 
eS Milner or his followers are not alive to the importance of India in the 
Imperialistic seheme. What they desire is that England and her 
Colonies should make common cause and deprive India of the benefit 
she receives now from other countries, to tie up the Indian milch cow so that 
England and her favourite Colonies may be able to drink her milk to their 
hearts’ content, while the Indians—the offspring of the mileh cow—are chained 
off at a distance, | } 


*3. “Lord Curzon has written a letter to the Times eloquently pleading 
fora memorial to Lord Clive, either an open air 
, _ Lord Curzon’s proposal to statue on the matdan or a marble statue in the 
we din tag 4 Peter Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. He suggests that 
(4), 14th Apl. mm" the 23rd June being the hundred and fiftieth anni- 
__-versary of the battle of Plassey it would be an appro- 
priate oceasion for wiping out the prolonged neglect. A further sub-conscious 
yeason was no doubt that it will be an excelient way of further exasperating 
both Hindu and Muhammadan feeling in Bengal. It is a pity that of 
the practically innumerable ways of interesting himself in India, Lord Curzon 
should seldom light on avy but those which are likely to outrage Indian 
ivelings. Apart from the effect on Bengali feeling, it is certainly strange that 
ee Lord Curzon, who enlarged with such vehemence on the truthfulness of Western 
as distinguished from Kastern character at a Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, should also eloquently plead for a statue to a man who, whatever 
his other merits, was not distinguished for his veracity. The victory of Plassey 
cannot atone for the fraud on Omichand. History with one voice has placed 
the brand of infamy cn Clive for that episode in his life... ...... But Lord 
Curzon is not a believer in keeping faith with a subject people. His Lordship 
may at any rate learn the wisdom of letting sleeping dogs lie.’’’ 


A 


4. “The adjourned session of the Imperial Legislative Council met last 

| week, when the usual ‘full dress’ debate on the 

‘ Debate 7". te _ Iatien - Budget took place, These annual debates are not 
C pref m ome eeney® unjustly likened to a pantomime. As long as the 
Gujardti. Punch (25), 7th Tepresentatives of the people are only allowed to 
Apl., Eng. cols. indulge in the luxury of paper eloquence, and cannot 
: | even in the least influence the trend of events and 
policy,-these annual debates cannot but have an academic interest.......... It 
was announced by Lord Minto in his concluding speech that the report of the 
Committee: had been forwarded to the Secretary of State and that. the proposals 
embodied therein were ‘fraught with great possibilities.’ This assurance 
co taken to be satisfactory so far as it goes; but we must possess our 
souls in patience, until Mr. Morley makes his annual financial statement in the 
House of Commons. That something will be done to improve the status of the 


Representatives of the people we are confident, but. we. have grave doubts as to 
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“whether the changes will be substantial and radieal anough.to give to.the children 


4 ; 
j ‘b. 


of the soil not only a voice in the. matter but also a finger in the pudding of 
administration...... We willsay a few words about a topic rather warmly argued 
at the last debate—the Opium Question...,...... Ohina is serious and the days 
when the white man could play the bully in Asia are gone. This pretty big 
slice from the Indian revenue must, therefore, be parted with’at no distant date. 
What is to take its place? that is the question. Retrenchment or further 
taxation? The former word stinks. into thé nostrils of Anglo-Indians and 
enhanced taxation is out of the question—it will prove to be the proverbial 
‘last straw on the camel’s back.’......... \We quite understand the serious loss 


that will be entailed by the disappearance of the opium traffic. But that 


should not stand as an eternal obstacle in the path of our progress. The gap 
in the Indian exchequer must be filled up and Britain must come to our rescue. 
India is said to be the ‘brightest jewel in Britain’s Crown.’ Nay! it is 
something more than that—it is the mainstay of her glory and power. If 
things come to a scratch, and England has to throw down the gauntlet to 
any power, it is India that will stand by her side. Have any of the Colonies 
an army or a navy °?.......... India possesses both and maintains them at 
an epormous, almost ruinous cost........... The time has now come when 


John Bull ougit to put his hand in his well-filled purse and pay his share of © 


the Imperial army that is maintained in India. Unless this is done, we might 
have centuries of surpluses, but they will not avail to improve the condition 
of the Indian subjects of His Britannic Majesty. ....... These recurring 
surpluses are likely to delay the admission by England of our just claim, and 
hence we must persist in our efforts to obtain an equitable financial 
adjustment. Itisashame that England should ‘coddle’ to her rebellious 
Colonies, who cannot send one soldier to fight under the Union Jack and treat 


Tndia with such cold-blooded financial injustice.” 


5. “The debate on the Budget that took piace in the Supreme Legislative 

; Council has a. universally regarded as a tame 

ae affair, but the real point of reproach arises not from 
ee the fact that those who took a in the debate could 
not command eloquence, but ftom the fact that they failed to approach the, 
affairs of the Indian Government from a sufficiently broad point of view 
Few members showed consciousness, like the Honourable Mr, Gokhale, that 
they were dealing with the affairs of a big nation like India; many 
betrayed the measure of their mind by giving unnecessary importance to 
insignificant details and by totally ignoring momentous matters. The Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale, the Honourable Dr. Kash Behari Ghose and the Honourable 
the Tikka Sahib of Nabha were the prominent expoents of the non-official side 
in-the debate. Mr, Gokhale’s contribution to the debate was as usual an all- 
sided one. To begin with, he pleaded for a total remission of the salt- 
duty. ‘the increaso by 30 per cent. in five years in the consumption of 
salt, he argued, pointed conclusively to the good effects of the recent 
reductions of the duty. He combated the contention of the Honour- 
able Mr. Baker that the poor did not contribute to the revenues of the 
State except through the salt duty and cited Mr, Morley as an authority for 


legitimately looking forward to the time when the salt tax might be done away 


with altogether. Coming to larger questions, he reiterated his protest against 
the unjust manner in which the recurring surpluses were being spent year after 
year cn railway construction. About the whole of the surplus of nearly 37 crores 
secured during the last nine years was devoted to this object, and the tax-payer 
has, therefore, a legitimate grievance that he is being made to pay more than is 
absolutely necessary in the form of taxes, But even this high taxation he 
would cheerfully submit to if the surplus were spent on objects directly 


beneficial and urgently necessary, such as sanitation, education, &c. The net 


unproductive debt of the Government amounts only to about 44 million 
sterling or about 2 of a year’s revenue and the repayment of this debt 
might be postponed pending the carrying out of urgent sanitary works 
by financial aid being given to Local Bodies. If railways are a paying 
concern, they should be. constructed out of borrowed capital, ‘here 
would be, moreover, a large profit annually made in the coining operations, 
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Sion’ railway construction. ‘Spex ‘about’ the military 
ule Gncé “more put forward the Indian point of view, 
"46 ‘invasion’ of Tndis’ by Russia being rendered every year 
sively iiipossible, reductions should be wiade ‘in military expenditure, 
‘the higher military problem of National Defence should be attempted 
ey the péople a military training.......... And Mr. Gokhale must 

n pleased to see that’ in this matter he had the support of the 
ader ‘of ‘oneof the martial races of Northern India, we mean the Raja of 
Nabha; who suggested that a scheme should be worked out for a National 
Militia atid a'large Reserve Force to'serve with the Regulars when required.” 
vn OES Devolution is at present in the air....... India suffers as much as Ireland 
i Cai: uit Bh Steynit from both centralisation and jingoism in administra- 
mt crleys : an sui « tke tion. We, therefore, weloome the speech in which 
Badget debate in the Vice- Sir, Steyning Edgerley broke the record of singing 


regal. Council. hallelujahs ‘to existing institutions and pleaded 
Indu Prakash (42), 11th strongly for an elastic measure of devolution, financial 
Apl., Eng, cols. and administrative. The Honourable Mr. Baker 


admitted that the scheme of devolution urged by Sir Steyning Edgerley 
deserved to be considered as.a whole by the Government of India. Even Sir 


' Harvey Adamson was not impertinent enough to throw cold water on the 


same, as, we imagine, he would have done if the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
had delivered Sir Steyning Edgerley’s speech and exclaimed with Mr. Balfour 
that the Honourable critic was a Robespierre in disguise. But he was 
kind enough to assure him that the subject of decentralised adminis- 
tration is already under consideration by the Government of India. 
Even the Viceroy admitted the banoful effects of the system of over-cen- 
tralisation.......... A man of few words, he only remarked ‘ perhaps we are 
on the eve of new possibilities’ Whatever may be the nature of the new 
proposals for decentralisation or devolution which the Government of India 
are contemplating, Sir Steyning Edgerley’s observations deserve consideration.” 


7. ‘The speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy at the last meeting 

| pee a of the Supreme Legislative Council was not only a 

+ Lord Minto’s' speech memorable one; it was epoch-making. After a 
pire, om wy ee pretty long succession of re-actionary Viceroys begin- 
_ Patriot (19), sth Apl. ning with Lord Lytton and ending with Lord Curzon, 
peti India has been fortunate in getting a Viceroy full of 
genuine sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of the people. Lip-sympathy 
we had had in profuse abundance and ad nauseam. But after the departure of 
the high-minded Lord Ripon, India had not been forthnate: to get a ruler who 
was prepared to put into practice his professions of regard for the people and 
satisfy popular demands. Such a Viceroy we have at last been fortunate in 
getting in Lord Minto. His Excellency’s Budget speech was statesmanlike and 
had the ring of genuine sympathy with the just aspirations of the Indian people. 
His Excellency recognised with the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that politically 
Lidia was in a state of transition and that new and just aspirations were spring- 
ing up among its people which the ruling power must be prepared not only to 
meet but to assist. ‘'he Nawab of Dacca poured the vials of his wrath on 
the unscrupulous writers in the Press and guilty orators.’ He said ‘the cry 
of unrest was a pure fiction.’ But His Excellency was of a different opinion. 
He admitted that a change was rapidly passing over the land and deemed it all 
important that the initiative of reform should be from the Indian Government 
itself. But His Excellency forgot to bear in mind that in the majority of cases 
the heads of the Government of India have becn of the type of Lytton and 
Curzon, and not of the stamp of Canning and Mayo, or Ripon and Minto.......... 
If we were sure of a succession of Viceroys of the stamp of the present occupant 
of the Viceregal throne, the dictum of Lord Minto that the initiative of 
all reforms suould come from the Government of India would be perfectly 


- 


sound ; but the fact is, unfortunately, otherwise,” 


8. -“ The speech of His Exeellency Lord Minto at the conclusion of the 
fai > Budget debate inthe Supreme Legislative Council is 

r ar I Heth (83), 7th -emarkablefor its broad and statesmanlike grasp of the 
Pere ere problems of the day, for its sympathetic appreciation 
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‘of the new spirit which is visible all over the land, for its manifest candour, and, 
lastly, for its sobriety and good ‘sense. There was no endeavour to round off 
brilliant periods,and produce an oratorical effect. As to the all-absorbing question 
of the day, viz., the nature’of the proposed changes in the administrative system 
of the Government of India, all His Lordship could say was that the despatch 
addressed by the Government of India to the Secretary of State ‘is fraught with 
great possibilities,” and that His Excellency trusts ‘that the suggestions it 
contains may go far towards satisfying the pressing requirements of the Indian 
Empire.’.......... Whilst His Lordship is necessarily vague and indefinite as to 
the scope and character of the changes, his reference to the conditions that have 
made them desirable is couched in a very friendly tone. He recognises fully 
that India politically is in a state of transition, that aspirations are springing up 
among the people which are jus/, and that Government must be prepared not only 
to meet but assist them...... .. In this sympathetic and whole-hearted recogni- 
tion of the present political situation lies the hope of better days for India, 
and brighter prospects for the future of the British rule in India. It is good 
once for all to take note of the fact that to continue the present system would 
be to court a political catastrophe,” Soo, 


9. ‘Elsewhere popular deliberative assemblies are a great check on the 
tendency of Government to mount up the charges 
Military expenditure in on their bloated armaments and on their civil 
ae icHind (22), 7th establishments........... But in India, »f course,. we 
a hee have to submit to a different condit.on of things 
altogether in matters of public finance. Whatever the 
policy, the people cannot curb or modify it in consonance with their own wishes 
even by a hair’s breadth. In the first. place,a few hundred aliens, monopolists 
of place and power, by sheer might, keep under their thumb a& vast 
‘indigenous population, Therefore, there is nq such thing as a national 
Government, conducted in harmony with national sentiments and feelings, 
In the second place, the Government is a despotic Government, pure and 
simple, notwithstanding all its empty forms and hollow declarations 
of its despotism being tempered by benevolence. Of course, under such 
despotism there can be no such thing as popular representation to check and 
‘control any expenditure which the masters of British India for the time being 
may foist on the helpless millions at their sweet will. And to crown the whole 
there is the infamy of the British War Office which, in defiance of the 
solemn despatches of protest of the Government of India against’ its 
unjust and exorbitany demands and in teeth of the remonstrances of 
the India Office, has. never allowed a single year to pass by without 
foisting on poor India army charges, which in justice and equity 
ought to have tieen borne by the British ‘Treasury.......... And now under the 
pretence of reorganising the Indian Army, the War Office is secretly endea- 
vouring its best, with so redoubtable an instrument as the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to foist on this country a further burden, the 
amount of which it is impossible to forecast....... But, of course, in India, the 
taxpayers are absolutely a negligible quantity—a huge flock of dumb-driven 
cattle and no more, whose sole function is to ‘ pay, pay and pay’ so that the 
ever-growing military octopus may revel in its own extravagant orgie. The 
tax-payers count for wothing, aye, not even the best and most sagacious of 
them, His victory over his most potent and influential adversary, Lord Curzon, 
has made Lord Kitchener even mightier than what he was two years ago. There 
‘was not one word from the Finance Minister or the Viceroy in their respective 
speeches by way of protest, while Lord Kitchener masqueraded ix velvet but 
with his hand on his sharp-edged sword ready to cut any opponent......... 
The constitutional check of the Military expert—such as it was—is now 
wholly gone, so that ‘ K of K’ is now supreme master of the army. 
The Viceroy, who by constitutional fiction is supposed to be the head of 
the Indian army, is nowhere.” | | 


10. If we secure posts under Government, we are highly delighted and feel 

| an _ grateful to our rulers when we receive promotion in 
_ British policy in India said gervice. But do we ever consider that the salaries 
to be br Bes 8 gallo drawn by us from the Government treasury are paid 
soot the dian, With our own money ? ‘Does it ever occur to us that 
Arydtarta (108), 6th‘Apl. the Government briugs no money from England to 
esas’ pay its servants? When we-reflect on these things, 
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eatens to, be perpetual. We. have reached such a 

dation thet though we are naturally.a brave people, we have lost all 

stinots and ‘have become.completely submissive to the Feringees. 

sdone good to any people on earth? They selfishly assert =: 
Their policy in Egypt will serve to illustrate our 

at. pul cy is to rule. on the principle of might. and to 

ect races.at the point of the bayonet. — It is the highest 

of impotence to lavish encomiums on sucha people and 

em. Cowardice is at the root-of our praises of the British. 
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‘God ig over, us all. No doubt, the present times are favourable to the. 


- Beringees, but that need uot fill us with despair or make us hesitate to dis- — 
€ tos our duty, which is to promote union among ourselyes. We should 
learn to shake of all fear and apathy and to return blow for. blow, if we are / 


' gver to emerge out of our degraded plight. { Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
as - 1e have now come to understand the policy of the whites. In coming out to 
Be. «distant country like India, their object is by no means benevolent. Indians 
hoe aceepted their help when the country was torn by civil war, but are now 
repenting of their folly and are disgusted with the plundering policy of the 
British which resembles that of dacoits. The British are plunderiny crores of 
people in’ broad daylight, ‘This policy of the whites is at the root of our degrada- 
 ¢ion ‘and ruin. What sort of blessing will Indians, suffering from the pangs of 
starvation and the ravages of plague, invoke on their white oppressors ? Are they 
ae not yet eognisant of thespell cast onthem by the whites? Awake, ye Indians, 
Bice: and degideonee for all on your future course of action. ‘The existing regime is 
a  pegarded as just, but is full of injustice. Dark deeds are perpetrated under 
‘jt wnder ‘the eleak ‘of justice. The machiavelian policy of the British in India. 
cannot certainly win the commendation of the outside world. India is being 
bled and is in the throes of death, while all complaints on this score pass. 
anheeded:by our rulers. ‘It is our duty to inform Englishmen fearlessly of 
our present agonies. -We must show them where we feel the pinch by pinching 
them in a similar manner. | 
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11, The English were able to conquer India not so much with the ‘help 
of the sword as through want of union and patriotism 

ee Exhortation to Indians to among us. Our internecine feuds and dissensions. 
i make aware) te gas! of their have always proved useful to Soevigs conquerors, who 
ee ‘politica! a ay have further been aided by Indian troops fighting on 
wean mente (EF). their side. This fact demonstrates or ‘one “ie 
is inherent powerlessness of the former and the lack of 
devotion to their motherland on the part of the latter. Even now the white 
—d@rmy in India is only 15 thousand strong, while the number of Europeans 
~ engaged in trade and civil employ is but one lakh all told. The proportion of 
British to native troops is as 1 to 3 or 4.° Though the Europeans in In- 
dia are thus a microscopic minority, short-sighted-officials and journalists do not. 
— hesitate to speak of the aspirations of the Indians and of their highly esteemed 
leaders in the most intemperate language. They wish to keep the country’s trade 
ae in British hands and to preserve India as a pasture for the surplus population of 
. | ‘Bngland. If the Indians want to save themselves from extinction, their aim 
| ould be-to become self-reliantand toacquire swaraj. Our persistent demand 
“for. ewaraj has, however, exasperated Anglo-Indian officials and journalists who 
--— ~—s Have begun 'to wage war against us. It is our duty to presenta bold front to 
e sho 


uld fight the two or three lakhs of Englishmen in India with the. 
ength of thirty crores of Indians. If it is tho duty of Englishmen to. 
re their Empire, it is no less our duty to win back our motherland. The 
to capture’are not in India. They are in England and consist of 


‘moills and factories. Wedo not want, to wrest the crown of King. 

i, but our goal. is awaraj, under which the Secretary of State will be . 
‘ under our control, .We do not want to attack the King’s soldiers, 

Sis treasuries., We should, however, resolve 

pal fight our country’s battle under the 

The 


Congress and the Native Press are our 
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guns and rifles, Political education, swadeshé and boycott.are our powder and 
shot, while the thirty crores of Indians are the soldiers in our army. With the 
help of all these we wisa to capture the fortress of swaray and plant thereon the 
flag of independence. | | 


12. One Chunilal Motilal Maniar writes to the Hind Swarajya:—The 

| _ Chief reason why we have been condemned to-day 

How can India attain to dire poverty and~servitude is the blunder made 
swardjya ? b | . 2S ° | ape | ‘a 
Hind Swardjya (27),6th by Our ancestors in judging of the character of 
Apl. Englishmen ‘and in reposing unbounded confidence 
in them. The English writer of a book entitled 

“China” says:—‘‘ None of these oriental races are capable either of 
well governing themselves or of resisting Europeans. No. not even when 
the proportion of the force employed against them may be as one to one 
thousand....... ... The very instinct of the nations of the West impels them to 
the East.”” The above quotation furnishes.a clue to the behaviour of English- 
men towards other nations. It is consequently unnecessary to explain that 
our present clamour for the concession of swardjya to us by Englishmen will 
be of no avail, and that our hopes will be fulfilled sooner or later if we only 
perform our duty in accordance with the proverb “A man can take out ghee 


(from a pot) with a crooked finger.” 


18. Self-government is now the avowed goal of our political aspirations, 
But what does the term self-government signify in 
Meaning of self-govern- Oyy gase? It cannot mean simply government by 
ment as applied to India. ‘ " ae | 
Kesari (129), 9th Apl. rulers of our own nationality and religious persua- 
: sion. We had such a ruler in the last Peshwa, but 
his reign proved so oppressive to his subjects that the advent of the British was 
heartily welcomed by them. ‘The Russians, too, have had a similar experience 
though in their case they had, in addition, a settled system of administration. 
The fact is that a government that denies liberty to the people is disliked by 
them, however well ordered in other respects it might be. The truth of this is 
well exemplified by the case of the Germans, who, though possessing a national 
ruler ever alive to their economic and political interests, have been trying to 
secure a modification of the present German constitution. A similar movement 
is observable in most other countries of the globe, and the general spread of 
education is bound to strengthen it, until nothing but a democratic form of 
government is acceptable to the people. We do admit that the present 
system of administration in India can in a sense be described as good government, 
because it is well organised, but as all its activities are directed to benefit the 
people of England at the sacrifice of the interests of the Indians, the lot of the 
latter has become miserable. If the present system of administration is at all 
to be made acceptable to the people, it should be carried on in accordance with 
the wishes of their representatives. In that case the people would not much 
complain of aliens being placed in authority over them. What is of first 
importance is that they should have a voice in the administration. So 
long as they have it, the presence oi alien officers in the country is not of much 
consequence. It would be desirable if even the people of Native States were 
to demand a voice in the administration of their affairs. 


14. “Sir H. Adamson feels irritated at the concluding portion of 
Mr. Gokhale’s speech in the course of the Budget 

Are the Indians fit for self- Debate, in which Mr. Gokhale represents the Indian 
BO mate (14) 6th Apl. Civil Service as a caste whose sole aim is to retain a 
pRii monopoly of power for itsown members. Mr. Gokhale 

wants that a beginning should be made towards the goal of swaraj. But 
Sir H. Adamson thinks otherwise. And he may be considered as the gramophone 
that represents the voice of the White Brahmins, who do not want to part 
with power, but wish to thwart every attempt at reform proposed by 
Indian publicists......... Sir H. Adamson taunts us with theclap-trap that we 
are not prepared for the goal of swaraj. He considers our demand as absurd 
and outside the bounds of practical politics. We have lived under the. 
sway of the British raj for nearly 250 years. And is it not a sad commentary 
on the so-called civilising influences of the British rule that even after 250 
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- swonry. about “Sit + A. Adamson’ a inewaeas that the educated Indians are a 
amnion scopic minority ’ and that they are not the custodians of the interests of 
thie teeming, starving millions that inhabit thiscountry. This lame argument of 
ce Ang or hidian world has been refuted over and over again. But, ‘anyhow, 
‘this fad does not die, but crops up, ever and anon, like the sea-serpent varn. 
Sir H. Adamson ought to know: that in England itself Parliamentary Govern- 
ament. existed some. hundreds of yeats before even the opulent and middle 
lasses had any voice or vote in it....... It was only so late as 1832 that the 
middle classes obtained their vote, while the mass of the people obtained their 
franchise only so late as 1885, Sir H. Adamson ought not to have forgotten. 
the teaching of English history to suit his own purpose.” 


15. The occurrences at Barisal and Comilla and the neglect of the 
° local authorities in discharging their duty of protect- 
Alleged helplessness of the jing the people show that it will go hard with us unless 
Indians on account of their we prepare ourselves for self-defence. This right of 
being prohibited to carry = 
arms for self-defence. . | Self-defence is inherent in every person and no one 
_ Arunodaya (102), 7th Apl an deprive him of it. It is, however, impossible for 
us in our present condition to exercise this right, 
- inasmuch as the Arms Act makes it penal to possess arms, The above Act is 
: enforced with such rigour that we cannot get arms even to protect our _persons 
pe or crops. We are thus reduced to the plight of one, who is neither fed" by his 
mother nor allowed to beg by his father. The higher officials co not grant 
us arms licenses, while the lower authorities do not ‘protect us. We are thus 
naturally compelled to protect ourselves with our own efforts. Our difficulty 
is to get arms. - As’ prayers and petitions have altogether failed to induce 
Government to give us permission to carry arms, we should make a peremptory 
demand for them and tell Government that yaless they repeal the Arms Aci 
within a certain period, say one year, we shall. be driven to possess ourselves 
of the same even against the law: Should Government disregard this 
ultimatum, weshall have no other recourse but to keep arms unlawfully. In that 
me. case we should be prepared to undergo prosecutions under the Arms Act and 
ae . @ven to suffer imprisonment. Unless we adopt some such remedy, it would 
be impossible for us to live in safety under the present régime which bids 
fair to become anarchical. 
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a: 16. We are glad to note that our complaint (véde paragraph 3 of Weekly 
ae nC ee ame Report No. 11) against the mischievous tone adopted. 
. —" a f a by the Tabib-ul- Akhbar i in writing of the Amir of 
against the Habit-ul-Akhbér Afghanistan has been endorsed by Colonel Ghulam 
for indulging 4 rg Rasulk han, the Amir’s Agent in Bombay, who has 
writings against His Majesty. served a notice upon the proprietor of the paper 
.. cata (61), teh warning him against incorporating the Amir’s ot 
— ae into the title of the journal and against making un- 
.. warrarted. insinuations against His Majesty. He has also brought the matter 
to the notice of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay. These pruceedings, we 
are happy to say, have produced a salutary elfect upon the recaleitrant 
editor, who has omitted the Amir’s name from the title of his paper and ceased 


to indulge’ in objectionable strictures against His Majesty. 


\. 


‘17. The Hind Swardjya had been brought under a noose by Government 
pees on the plea that it indulged in seditious Writings. 
et. c. : . Ci the Fe eh dra oe An effort was made to pull the strin lying loose “at 
ae op protaray by him for one end of the knot so as to strangle the editor and 
hisgood behaviour? = squeeze out.of him the sum of Rs. 900 taken in the 
7m Hind Soariijy (27 }, 13th ghape of securities for his good behaviour. But .} 


the’ grace of Almi Bnty God, the ‘string could net 


r ‘ 7 % 


be pulled despite the herculean efforts .of Government, and consequently the 
Swardjya has not been entrapped. The period of six months for which. .it was 
bound over expires on Monday, the 22nd April. It is, therefore, futile on the 
part of Government to make any further: %hatpat in the matter. The Hind - 
Swardjya proposes to take a step backward in order to extricate itself from 
the noose thrown round it, in other words, the paper will not he published . on 
Saturday, the 20th April. Just asa skilled swimmer takes a deep plunge into 
water so as to rise again to the surface with redoubled force, so the Hind 
Swardjya will be published on the 27th April in an independent garb as before, 
and will be ready to make an enthusiastic advance forward. Government 
should not jealously allege that the Hind Swardjya was entrapped for the 
readers of the paper are ready to depose that it was not. 


18. “The Bombay Government have framed new automatic remission rules 
They are decidedly an improvement 6n the past rules, 
New rules regulating and are muchsimpler; but still they are not conceived 
iad secon and remissions Of in gg liberal a spirit as. the situation demands, nor are 
and revenue issued by the . ‘ 
Bombay Government. they sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of the 
Sind Journal (18)- 4th Apl. agricultural population. As these rules have not been 
made applicable to Sind, the agriculturist here does 
not participate in the slight advantages granted to his compe: in the other 
parts of the Presidency. Why is it that Sind is always excluded from the 
general administration of the Presidency? Is it due tc its isolation or to some 
radical difference between this province and the other divisions of the 
Presidency ? ”’ 


*19, ‘It is not easy to see on what grounds the Government should insist 
iin «he 2 separate representations being addressed to 
Policssonged proteins aagilans them or to the heads of departments by their sub- 
the probibition of the Ordinates, when the grievances and complaints 
submission of joint memorials are common or identical. The hardship becomes all 
by Government servants. : the greater when it is remembered that the petitions 
png deat (29), te Ap’ must be in English. Mr. Gell admitted in reply to 
Mr. Binning that even the joint representation 
addressed to him by policemen was not embodied in clear language. That is 
what might have been expected. All policemen are not acquainted with the 
rules and regulations of their service, nor can they formulate their grievances 
in clear terms even in their own vernacular. ‘They have necessarily to 
depend upon some one knowing English who also is not perhaps well conversant. 
with the rules and regulations -in question. - And the result is that some of 
their prayers are found to be impracticable or unreasonable, though they them- 
selves labour under the impression that all of their grievances are real and © 
genuine. Under these circumstances we fail to understand what useful 
purpose is gained by compelling each and every policeman to submit a separate 
petition for himself. If policemen, even with the help of joint contributions, 
cannot succeed in presenting their grievances in the form of an English peti- 
tion intelligible to their own superior, is it fair and just to drive each and every 
policeman to have recourse to some ignorant petition-writer in order to satisfy an 
absurdly stringent rule? Where policemen have different grievances of their 
“own, nothing can be said against its enforcement, But where the grievances 
are common and iiffect all alike in the course of their service, the rule 
interposes unnecessary difficulties and obstacles in the way of men who are 
sincerely anxious to make their complaints and hardships known to their 
superior or to Government. By insisting upon individual representations, 
a private or secrot combination can never be avoided in reality. The men are 
subjected to needless expense and harassment and resent the restriction none. 
the less bitterly. Itis said that petitioners can avail themselves of printed 
copies of one and the same petition to satisfy the requirements of the rule. 
If so, its absurdity becomes the more manifest, and if the object of 
Government be to prevent a combination, that is surely not accomplished.’’ 


20. We publish elsewhere the news of the prosecution of a number of 

_ Bombay policemen ov a charge of breach of dis- 

Comments, on pe cipline. It is indeed a mystery how Police Constables 
2 Kesari (129), 9th Ast in Bombay are able to maintain themselves ona 


miserable pittance of ten or. twelve rupees, when 
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food-graine are abpormally high in’ that:-city, They 


wllin « Viotims to°disease through being underfed or supple- 
gre pay by dishonest gains, A demand for increased 


cdombined to raise the prices of food-stufts throughout the length and breadth 
of the land and it is the duty of Government to raise the remuneration 
of their employés to enable them to meet the increased cost of living. If they 
de not do s0, they may be said to encourage corruption among their servants. 
Te prosecute honest servants for breach of discipline when they ask for higher 
pay is tonotify in open Court that they may either die of plague by living on. 
bad food or indulge in corrupt practices. 
21. The demand of the Bombay Police Constables for increased pay in 
Se awee _ connection with which they have been hauled up 
eee Ace Dg (38), before the Police Court is just, inasmuch as living 
1ith and 12th Apl.; Ja'm-e- in Bombay is growing more and more expensive day by 
Jamshed (28), 12th Apl; day. Like the employés in the Postal and Telegraph 
— (61), 1Jth Departments and teachers in Primary Schools, these 
Pi. custodians of the public peace, who have very arduous. 
duties to perform, are poorly paid. They hardly get as much as an ordinary 
carpenter or mason, It is, therefore, not surprising that they should be induced: 
to levy blackmail from the people and that poor illiterate persons should fall 
victims to their avarice. We trust that public bodies like the National Congress. 
and the Provincial. Conferences would take up their. cause and press Government. 
to redress their legitimate grievances. We assure these unfortunate men that 
though harassed by their superiors, they have with them the sympathy of the 
public. We urge the Police Commissioner to withdraw the prosecutions and 
request Government to accede tv the prayers of the policemen. [Several 
other dailies write in a somewhat similar strain and express a hope that the 
authorities concerned will redress the just grievances of the hardworked 
Policemen. | 


*22. “We thought that after the late strike among our hard-worked 
ee and most ill-treated and ill-requited. postmen, . the- 
Po ti ony (29), 14th officials in the city had learnt a lesson that it was. 
es an easy thing to adopt an attitude of non possumus 
towards the poorest and most uninfluential servants of Government under the 
hollow and utterly fallacious plea of breach of discipline. It is amazing 
how the officialsk—happy in getting extravagant salaries and furlough 
allowances, besides earning fat pensions—pretend to put forward 
this plea of breach of discipline among their low-paid subhordinates, 
While they are never silent when they themselves feel the hardships. 
of their service and agitate most fiercely through their accredited organs. 
of opinion to obtain redress, they absurdly and hypocritically express their 
resentment, when he subordinates, feeling infinitely more than themselves the 
hardships of their service, most respectfully pray and demand a fairer and more 
liberal treatment. These poor wights, doing hard work, are after all inarticulate,. 
which is a greater reason tor listening to their grievances with patience, justice 
and even tolerance. But no, these temporary mortal gods, who stalk on the 
soil of India till their pension time is- reached, forget the instincts of our 
common humanity, and with pride in their port and defiance in their eyes, 
oppress and tyrannise signallers to-day, guards to-morrow, postmen the third 
day and policemen the fourth. And not only do they so lord it over them, but. 
resent any legitimate and constitutional means the aggrieved are obliged to take. 
when turned most unmercifully away. Aye,that resentment is carried to the most. 
reprehensible and culpable length of hauling up a wight here and a wight. 
there in the law courts asif they were so many habitual offenders or other 
casual criminals, just as they are now doing in the case of the policemen! 
Is.this fair, we ask; is it honest? Is thisasample of the ‘sympathy’ which 
the mighty rulers of the land show towards the most inarticulate and un- 
influential of all the servants of the State? Isita sample of British justice. 
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-on whigh they - pride- themselves in geason and out of season ? - How much is 


it to be wished that these men in brief authority, inflated with the insolence 
of office, were hauled up before a Rhadamonthus and made to feel what a 
prosecution is; aye, what it is te go to prison on a charge of so-called : breach 


of discipline, Perhaps, then, we might see a change in. the spirit of these 


officials! And yet they say India is not despotically governed. What has 
become of the benevolence? Is it all in the air? Events of the character 
that are now happening lie at the root of all popular discontent.” ae 


*23, What with — — and the po mga in the ag of 
commodities, living in’ Bombay is getting so dear 

‘ ~~ on (34), 14th that the old. scale of salaries for Phe rank and 
iit file of Government servants needs suitable revision. 
seeseeeee That the pay of the average policeman should be enhanced in keeping 
with the changed times and the increased cost of living has been in a way 
recognised by the Police authorities who recently moved for an increase in 
the salary of Ramosis; so it may be. hoped that the petition of the constables 
for increased pay will be dealt with in a spirit of liberality, There is 
not a more over-worked body of servants in Government employ than 
the rank and file of the Police, The average policeman is illiterate and 


uneducated, but in the matter of fidelity and orderly behavior, he stands 


unequalled when the state of the Police of other cities and the mofussil is 
considered.....-.... The services of these men are best displayed on such 


occasions as the Mohurrum festival and the occasions of the visits of eminent. 


personages, especially during their progress through the town amidst thickly 
populated native quarters,......... The public is, therefore, rightly anxious to 
see that the services of this class should be properly paid for, so that there 
may be a continuation of the brilliant traditions for which the Bombay Police 
is deservedly eulogised. Of the other complaints of the constable, there are 
but a few only for which it would be possible to hold his brief with the 
same ardour. The policemen should value at its proper worth a privilege 
that others of their social rank would envy, oz. the facility put in their 
way in the shape of excellent residential quarters. They want to go the 
whole hog, however, and press the authorities to grant them the privilege of 
residing with their relatives in their respective quarters. ‘The demand is 
both undue and inadmissible; however, in view of the peculiar customs 
of natives, some laxity may be shown in specific cases when sufficient 
reasons are advanced for the housing of a member other than those of 
their immediate families; or a general rule may be passed permitting 
each family to stay with a prescribed number of its relatives that can- 
not be properly classed as immediate relations, The claim that when a 
man is in treatment at Hospital, one of his relatives should be allowed to stay 
with him might be entertained without any serious danger of a breach of 


hospital discipline.......... As for their claims for revised rules of pension 


and the grant of increased leave, the constables would be well advised to waive 
their demand, if they expect reasonable redress for ‘their legitimate 
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grievances. 


24, The commission of 3 pies hitherto allowed by the authorities to 
eas: y irene yo stopped from the Ist of this month, This will cause 
vommission allowed to stamp great inconvenience to the people. Many people 
vendors by the Postal autho- hitherto purchased stamps wholesale with a view to 
ities, secure the commission and sold them in retail to the 
Phd sg! Seok (40) yd general public, They will have no inducement to do 
in Praha (0) so in future and every one will have to go to the Post 
ferro Office to buy postal stamps. We hope Government 
will remove the inconvenience by reverting to the old practice of granting the 


quarter ahna commission. |The Daydn Prakdsh makes similar com ments, | 


25. ‘The much talked-of Surat Conference has come and gone. The 


seit labour of the organisers to make the movement a 
BP Surat Provincial Von- syocess has indeed been blessed........... We have 


Sind Journal (18), 4th Apl. 20 intention of throwing cold water upon the 
cox 203—6 : 


purchasers of postal stamps of the value of one rupee is. 
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"26. ‘Commenting on Sir. Bhalchandra’s Presidential address at the Surat 
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ne na ‘very enthusiastic way. - But we must say 

resolutions about the formation of Provincial Committees 

sootations and: eoadeshi, all other resolutions 

teup:to the mark. Our leaders are not yet resolved to give up the 

licy...:.;...... They still put faith in an alien unsympathetic 
wer | 


Aa 8s00Iations 


- Provincial Conference the Hind Swardjya writes :— 
| Comments on Sir Bhsl- Like Sulochana’s appeal to the skull of her deceased 
shames stgesen 06 the Surat husband to speak, Sir Bhalchandra’s exhortation to 
"Hind ‘Bwarajye (27), 6th the audiencesto appeal to the sense of justice of the 

re fet British Government cannot but excite laughter, for 

it is that very sense of justice that has brought about 

the poverty and enslavement of Indians. Sir Bhalchandra’s declaration against 

the boycott movement is equally ridiculous. No:sane man would go on 

begging for rights which have‘once been refused to him. He would find out 

the reason for the refusal and try energetically to secure what is refused. It is 

no use following the course suggested by Sir Bhalchandra, as it is sure to defeat 

its own object and bring those who follow it into ridicule. We would, 

therefore, warn Sir Bhalchandra not to obstruct the policy of the new party 
that has been working for the good of the people. 


27. ‘This week a cold-blooded murder is reported from Hala taluka, a big 
Crime in Sind and daring dacoity from Rato Dero taluka and petty 
Py abhat (52) 20th Mar, ‘thefts from Shikaérpur. Of course, considering the 
Eng. ools,; Sookree (172), efficiency of the police and the attitude of the higher 
27th Mar., Eng, cols.; Musé- authorities, there is nothing in all this to be surprised 
e (58), as aah ag cols; at. Indeed there would be rather cause for surprise, 
Se oe if the Budmashes did not take advantage of the 
worthlessness of the policd and the indifference of those whose duty it is to see 
that they give a satisfactory account of their stewardship. But it is none the 
less shameful that things should have come to such a pass, The poor 
villagers are reduced to a most pitiable condition. Day and night the fear of 
being robbed or murdered haunts them like a nightmare, and they have not 
even an hour’s ease, Can they, we ask, be blessing the Sirkar? Let its 
representatives in the province answer.” ,The Sookree and the Musdfir make 
similar comments. The Phaniz writes:—‘ We receive every week on an 
average one complaint from the mofussil about the general sense of insecurity 
prevalent in Larkhana, Sukkur and Shikarpur Districts owing to the recent 
dacoities and robberies. Lack of space prevents us from giving publicity to all 
these complaints. All the same we fully sympathise with the sufferers. Of 
late, dacoities and robberies occur frequently in the afore-said districts, and it 
is high time the Police woke up from their lethargy and torpor. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the Police force in our province is insufficient to cope 
with crime and the sooner it is reinforced, the better.’’] 


f 
28. <A correspondent writes to the Al- Haq :—‘ Larkhgna, though a district 
town, does not possess a Female Hospital! The 
bib of a Female Hospitsl excess of mortality among the fair sex is mostly 
“ yr nagy i? due to the want of a trained Lady Doctor to 
q (51), 3Cth Mar., Pier 
Eng. cols. render aid in labour cases! But whence to get 
| that aid? ‘To expect the illiterate midwives of the 
_town toshow the same ingenuity and skill as a Lady Doctor is an im- 
possibility! By consulting the Municipal register of deaths it will be as 
clear as day that a great many women had to fall into the jaws of death simply 
on account of this want! In addition to two qualified private practitioners, 
there is a Municipal Dispensary which is soon to be converted into a Civil 
Hospital for males! Are females to be regarded as non-entity ? ‘So far as 
my knowledge about the matter goes, I can safely say that a Female Hospital 
Is an indispensable necessity here, for females are naturally very modest 
and their modesty prevents them from opening their hearts to any but 
the members of their own sex. Mr, Baker is a kind and considerate officer 
and therefore it is hoped that he would be pleased to move the Government to 


Sm RT rr Be 
Fae crid yg he RG oP la 


make speedy arrangements for starting such a useful institution. But. if the 
Government do not come forward to bear the whole of the expenditure, 
the Municipality may kindly be asked to share in it.’’ 2 es 


‘ Legislation. 
29. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—* There is a confusion 
of ideas involved in illustration (A) appended to the 
Deccan  Agricalturists’ draft section 10A of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
a Act en Tak Relief Act Amendment Bill as revised by the Select 
a, aus. ce om Committee. The illustration relates to a suit by 
a land-lord against a tenant for ejectment. If the 
tenant admits the lease but contends that the plaintiff is not the owner of 
the land but only a mortgagee, the clear course for the Court to adopt 
is to leave the point of title to the land open and to make a decree in plain- 
tiff’s favour awarding possession, the defendant being informed that, if so 
advised, he may sue the plaintiff for redemption under the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act. The agriculturist-defendant can then sue for 
redemption without having to pay Court-fee and can by special application 
obtain stay of execution of the ejectment decree. The illustration lays down 
that the plaintiff’s suit for ejectment of the defendant should be converted 
into the defendant’s suit for redemption against the plaintiff. This is a very 


extraordinary and inconvenient course for the Court to adopt. If the plaintiff 


landlord instead of holding an apparent deed of sale held a mortgage bond and 
was seeking to eject tne mortgagor’s tenant, the latter could not ask the Court to 
convert the suit of ejectment into a suit for redemption. The Court will have 
to pass a decree in plaintiff’s favour, the defendant being at liberty to sue for 
redemption under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The effect of 
illustration (A), it will thus be seen, is to put an apparent purchaser in a 
worse position than that of an admitted mortgagee.”’ 


Education. 


30. “It isa pity that Doctor Jackson should show such little regard for the 
Complaint against the feelings of the parents of the boys committed to his 
action of the Principal, care as not to close the D. J. Arts College even after 
Dayaram Jethmal Arts two or three boys have been attacked with plague. 
College, Sind, in not closing Tt is true that these students lived outside the Hostel. 


the College despite the ‘ —e 
eNO tig pe cases But all the same it may be easily imagined what 


among the students. mental torture the parents must be undergoing, when 
Prabhét (52), 2nd Apl., they hear reports of plague cases having occurred 
Eng. cols. among College students. We wish the learned 


Principals lightly relaxed his rigidity which, however commendable it might: 
otherwise be, is sadly out of place under present circumstances. In Bombay 
and elsewhere, whole or nearly whole terms are granted to College students, 
when plague is bad. Here the term is nearly over, and only a few days’ 
concession is needed. Yet Dr. Jackson is inexorable. It is hardly possible 
that even the students in the Hostel vould be studying much, what with the 
occurrence of cases among their brother students, and what with pressing 
letters from their parents to leave the place.” a 


Railways. 
31. We are glad to see that the agitation about increasing the number 


of goods waggons on Indian railways is beginning to 
Shortage of rolling stock attract attention in the Indian press. -From their 


on Sues Sewers point of view the agitators are quite right, but it does 
a ee cht, 
Paes iro not seem that they have paid adequate attention to 


what there is to be said on the other side. In the 
first place, the supply of waggons‘’on a railway should be fixed to meet the 
average demand likely to be made on it throughout the year. It is admitted 
that the shortage of waggons is felt only during three months in the year. To 
demand that in order to meet this temporary difficulty Indian railways should 


aah? 
ty 


‘outlay-is practieally to demand. that the export trade 


‘ 


| _ \ghall ‘he:-subsidined, by, the State, -Nay, it-is something more, It is a fact 
that even during three months in the year the increased supply of waggons 
will have full loads only for the sea-ward trip. The imports, unlike the 
* @xports which sonsist-of bulky a produce, are manufactured and 
otherwise highly compressed goods, and there is no complaint at present 
that the goods-train ‘servive is ‘unable to cope with them, The result will 
- pe: that, to avoid as.far as possible the return of empty waggons, the inward 
- freight will have. to be reduced to a nominal figure, and the demand for in- 
ae oreased rolling-stock,. if; conceded, will operate not only as 4 subsidy to the 
= export trade: but as a bounty to importers. It does not follow, however, 
that the Railway Companies are not bound to keep a sufficient number of 
But what is a sufficient number must be determined by. the 
average demand on the railways and not by the temporary necessities of the 
export trade. It seems to us, therefore, that the suggestion made by Mr. Finlay 
at the last meeting of the Vioceroy’s Legislative Council is fair and equitable. 
Let the exporting firms maintain their own waggons, and when they find that 
the railways are. short of goods waggons, let them be free tc use them. 
The cost of the extra waggons will be thus a charge on their own capital and 
‘not on that of the Railways.” 


82. The complaint about the shortage of waggons on Indian Railways 
| : has latterly assumed the proportions of a scandal. 
eu ae — - Te ane Ok Railway authorities have resolved 
merchants owing to the , . : 
shortage of goods waggonson 0t to book goods at any station for a distance of 
the B. B. & C. 1, Railway. less than 60 miles for eight days. This decision 
He | Sénj Vartaman (89), 10th which was brought into force three days ago has 
i (R) — produced a sense of consternation among the 
fe merchants of the Presidency. The cotton crop in the 
Presidency has been very good this year, and the merchants are exposed to the 
risk of their bales catching fire if these are allowed to remain long in the 
open sun instead of being conveyed to their respective destinations at once. 
bent] khbdr-e-Souddgar publishes a similar report from its Surat correspon- 
dent.} 
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Municipalities. 


33. “The memorial to the Government of India, adopted by the public 
meeting at Madhav Baug on last Sunday, deals with 
Create a5 De. waste, oe ee ata particular election the free 
en 04 - yar °* and independent choice of the voters was fettered b 
we Be vd MA gay official interference, that officials are now allowed “d 
Indian Spectator (5), 13th Offer themselves for election, and that official superiors 
Apl. are allowed to take improper advantage of their 
authority to influence municipal elections with impu- 
nity. The first of these alleged grievances being the subject-matter of a pend- 
ing judicial trial, we have refrained from commenting upon it, and we shall 
have to maintain a neutral attitude until the trial is concluded, The other 
two grievances cannot fall within the cognisance of law courts; they have no 
reference to the validity or otherwise of any election, and relate only toa 
general question of policy with which the law courts have little concern. We 
entirely support the memorialists in their prayer that there must bea restriction 
placed upon the discretion of Government officials to offer themselves for muni- 
cipal elections. We are not, however, prepared to ask that in the absence of such 
restriction, the Government should mark its sense of the conduct of any official 
who has acted as if such restriction did not exist: you must make a law before 
a enforcing it. That officials should not use their influence with their subordinates 
... for purposes not connected with the discharge of public duties, is a principle 
| which is not confined to municipal or other elections only. Abuse of authority 
is to be deprecated for purity of administration, and not merely for purity of 
ie elections. The memorial makes no reference to the alleged injustice of depriv- 
ing Government servants of the ordinary right of a private citizen to stand 
he for an election. If what the memorial asks for were unjust to any class of 
‘His Majesty’s subjects, we would’ not ask that their just rights should be 


Comments on the memo- 
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overi#idden, morely because: thereis bad: blood and- ill-feeling. sometimes. counsel. 
by contested elections, Iil-feeling is often created at municipal elections, 
where the competitors are private individuals : it is noted by Government in. 
the reports on local self-government almost every year in every province. If 
we must have local self-government, we must be prepared for contested. 
elections and the bad blood temporarily created by such contests........... 
Of late there has been a growing” tendency in some quarters to rely on popular 
demonstrations, independently of the sense of right or wrong, which reason 
might dictate. Mr, Morley’s first speech as Seoretary of State rather confirwed 
than dispelled the notion that the Government is bound to yield to popular 
demonstration, though latterly he has been true to the ‘! nglish character,’ 
as Dr. Rashbehari understands it. We will not say that any citizen should be 
deprived of any just right, because a big meeting was he!d at Madhav Baug. 
But we have maintained before that there is no injustice in preventing a 
Government officer, who serves the public in one capacity, from offering 
himself for election as a Municipal Councillor and serving the public in 
another capacity. Municipal administration may be called ‘self-government ’ 
in the technical sense, but in the broader sense all government that is tolerated 
and accepted by the people is self-government; and a Government servant 
already enjoys essentially the saine kind of right as a Municipal Councillor, 
without his combining the two offices.” 


*34. “Except for one or two incidents which savoured of the shirt- 
burning and similar antics of boycott gatherings, 
‘the proceedings of last Sunday’s great meeting at 
the Madhav Baug were entirely unexceptionable. 

The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who presided, “mainly dwelt on the impolicy of 
allowing high otficials to exercise influence on elections in antagonism, as in 
the present instance, to proved and meritorious public workers like Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta. Sir Bhalchandra Krishna defined even more clearly the issue 
that the-meeting wished to present to the Government of India for solution. 
That issue is briefly this: Do Government really mean local self-government 
to bea training-ground for the people in administration, or do they not? 
If they do, then, even at the risk of some loss of efficiency, they must see that 
the people are free to werk the municipal and local administrative systems 
without the interference of officials, We have hardly any doubt as to what the 
reply of Lord Minto’s Government would be to the memorial of the meeting, 
and we are only sorry that the Local Government should not have smoothed over 
the trouble at the very commencement as it could have done very easily. We 
have strongly deprecated the movement ever since we have had knowledge of it. 
But we should be grossly wanting in fairness if we did not deprecate equally 
strongly the violent personal abuse that has been in some quarters indulged 
in towards Mr. Harrison and Mr, Fraser o! the Ztues of India. These two 
gentlemen are the very last persons to force their own views ou others who do 
not agree with them and, in this respect, present a refreshing Contrast to some 
of their detractors. Mr. Gell, from all that we hear, is one of the quietest an. 
most unobtrusive of men. If their efforts to exclude Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
from the Corporation, for reasons which they have frankly avowed, were 
temporarily successful, it was clearly because of the co-operation of certain 
influential Indian gentlemen whom they could not-have possibly coerced and 
who, it is to be feared, allowed their personal feelings towards Sir Pherozeshah 
to obscure to their minds the splendid services which he has rendered to the 
city for close upon forty years. ‘They have yet to learn that in public life there 
ought to be no personal likes and dislikes.”’ } 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 14th Apt. 


35. The meeting at’ Madhav Baug, day before yesterday, was not 


intended to treat the Caucus and the Caucuswallas with 
rose-water; and the indignant citizens of Bombay, 
who composed that vast concourse of many thousands, 

plainly and frankly admitted as much by their demeanour, their plaudits 
and their hisses. ‘The officials and their sateilites, the Caucus and its myr- 
midons, might not have liked this demonstration. ‘They may alfect to disregard 
it or minimize its importance. But no wise or sape man—no honest man—can 


Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 9th 
Apl., Eng. cols. 


dare to ignore its lessons, to miscaleulate the popular indignation it has given 
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_  @¥ pression Bombay has given, on Sunday afternoon, to its indignation and. 
' @igsapproval of the'Caucus. But we should think that it could: in no way be 


either unjust of improper, for prominent citizens in public meetings and for 
public: journalists in their own newspapers, to discuss the question of the 
interference of officials in popular elections on the broad ground of principle 
and public policy........... We shall frankly say that the citizens- of Bombay 
have performed a great and sacred public duty in 2 way which could leave 
their well-wishers nothing to be desired. No public meeting of. the citizens of 


_ Bombay was moré largely attended in the memory of the present generation, 


the utterances were never more dignified, the speeches never so sound and 
weighty. If either the Government of Bombay or still higher authorities take 
it isito their heads to ignore the popular mandate they have received through 
this méeting, they will be doing so at their own peril. A!l that need be said to 
them by way of friendly advice, and even warning, now, is: Remember Bengal ! 
Desist from doing what might give Bombay the excuse and the temptation 
to imitate Bengal, to feel that moderate counsels and respectful representations 
could be of no avuil even in asking for simple acts of justige at the hands of 
the British rulers of the country.” 


36, ‘ Ageneralstrike of alltraders was declared in this city (Ahmedabad) 
Strike of merchants at 0% the Ist instant and has hitherto been pretty succegs- 
Ahmedubad on account of the fully kept up, What an amount of inconvenience and 
introduction of a revised suffering this has entailed upon all sorts and conditions 
schedule of octroi duties, of. people, and how the trouble has been aggravated by 
Apl Rog. es unch (29), 7th the virulent presence of plague in our midst can be 
chen better imagined than described.......... About fifteen 
months ago it was felt that the duty on ghee and sugar—commodities used every 
day even by the man in the street—in Gujardt particularly—should be done 
away with. This naturally meant a deficit in the annual municipal revenue, It 
was, therefore, resolved to enhance the duty on several articles and so the machi- 
nery of red-tape was set into motion and after the Government had been consulted, 
a ‘schedule’ was prepared and published in a way. It was not published in any 
of the local newspapers. It was simply posted—or rather pasted—on sundry 
dilapidated w:.lls of the city. Yet it was technically published, and so the 


Municipality must be absolved from any legal sin.......... Nearly a year elapsed, 


and again another notice was issued by the Municipality in January last to the 
effect that the new schedule would come into force from the lst of this month. 
This notice also was not noticed by the general public, But Time, as has 
been well said, waits for nobody. ‘ihe 1st April came and the ‘ thumb-screw’ 
of the new schedule began to work. Then, like a sudden earthquake, consterna- 
tion burst upon the city and the first hubbub of discontent became audible. 
A Merchants’ Association suddenly cropped into existence, the Municipality 
were approached and since no satisfactory compromise could be arrived at, a 
general strike was determined upon.........._ ‘The Municipality failing, the 
Collector, the Commissioner and even His Excellency the Governor were 
approached, Lord Lamington referred the strikers to the Collector, saying that 
the latter would attend to all their grievances. As far as our information goes, 
no deputation has yet waited upon the Collector and things are at a dead-lock. 
The strikers presented an ultimatum to the President, saying that the working 


of the new schedule should be postponed for a while. We doubt if the 


President has such power. We believe he has not.. Under these circumstances 
it would be simply absurd to hold Mr. Keshavlal, the President, responsible for 
the present deplorable state of things........... The new schedule was planned 
nearly fifteen months ago and it was published at the time. Why were these 
strikers silent until now ?...... They have themselves to thank for the fate that 
has overtaken them....... Leaving other interests aside, has the local commer- 
cial community any organisation to watch...... They, however, are not the only 


. oulprits in the present instance. There are greater culprits who ought tobe brought 
to 5 


book, and they are the so-called people’s representatives—the elected members 


| 


of the: 


Y......sse. "We must say that the elected members have in the 
instance betrayed their trust........... It was the duty of each member 
to enlighten the citizens of his Ward about the sword of Damocles that was 
hanging over their heads. ‘They did nothing of the kind.......... The 
strike has been, as we have already remarked, pretty successful, but has 
not paralysed Ahmedabad as everv genuine strike ought todo. Under these 
circumstances we would advise the strikers sto follow the advice which Mr, Ardeshir 
tendered to them on Wednesday last, viz., to sign an armistice till the 
2znd instant, until which date the President or the Municipality can do 
nothing in the matter on legal grounds. We think this advice is sane and 
patriotic. ‘The terrible weapon of ° ‘strike’ is always with us. We can unsheathe 


that sword any time we like. We would, therefore, advise, our ‘striking’ 
friends to bide their time and suspend the strike till the 22nd instant. If by 
that date no relief is obtained, let them unsheathe the sword again—more 


sharpened than it is to-day. Let them organise the strike on a more perfect 
basis than they have hitherto done. Let it bea strike and a strike altogether. 
Partial strikes only make the strikers the laughing-stock of the public. We 
trust, however, that there will be no occasion for such an extreme step. We 
have compared both the cld as well as the new schedules. That the Municipal 
purse must be replenished there is no denying. But it mus‘ be done by 
fair means and not foul. All that is needed is a re-adjustment o the schedule. 
The people are willing to pay, but let the right articles be charge.:.” 


37. “It isa painful sight to see — bodies in large towns clutching 
iis sak aii ae at everything, like hungry hounds, | to “increase their 
Almnedaled sod the Ganeciei “Oe while the Government of India exultingly 
condition of Indian Munici- Doast of their large surpluses....... The main work 
palities. with which these local bodies are entrusted is 
: ea Times (8), %th sanitation, and new sanitary works require large 
isk ujarats (=), 7th sums of money. For this purpose they have to 
increase the rates and taxes assigned to them by 

Government and to impose new taxes. This naturally leads to friction 
with the rate-payers, and of late we have heard a good deal of com- 
plaints about municipal taxation in various towns. ‘They have all been 
surpassed, however, in our opinion, by the recent quarrel between the merchants 
and the Municipality of Aumedabad........... The merchants had in the very 
beginning opposed the revision of the tariff, and if the Municipality had. any 
alternative, it would never have liked to incur public opprobrium. But 
there being no alternative, the Municipality as well as the merchants 
remained firm and the affairs have thus reached a crisis, ‘The merchants have 
been excited to such an extent that it will tax the best ability of sympathetic 


Officers to bring them round, ‘They have been informed, in reply to their 


telegram to the Governor, that their grievances will be heard by the Collector, 
But the question is: has he the power to redress them? In fact the financial 
condition of Indian Municipalities is very distressing, and as long as the 
Government of India do not seriously think of materially helping them more 
than they do at present, there is no prospect of their being saved from the 
plight that has overtaken them. And popular discontent will go on 
increasing so long as the Municipalities persist in their present policy of over- 
burdening the people with taxes.”” [The Gujardti makes similar comments, ] 


Native Siates. 


38. ‘ Messrs. Logan and Kincaid can no doubt be trusted to do their 
duty impartially and justly, but it would have been 
a wise thing if the Government had acceded to the 
accused Chief’s request to put'a brother Prince on 
the fommission. If the Government thought it 
essential in the first instance to put the Chief of Bhor on the Commission, surely 
they ought to have seen-the need and the wisdom of substituting somebody else 
of his class when he retired.- In such cases Government can never take too 
many precautions against their attitude being falsely interpreted by any class 
of people, and especiaily by those who always love to view the acts of their rulers 
towards the Native States and Princes with suspicion.’’ 


The Aundh Commission. 
Evening Jame (71), 6th 
Apl, Eng. cole 
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~ “ ... ed Government to supply this defect, but his prayer 


dg. 


Was rejected. He has, in our opinion, erred in acquiescing quietly in the 


‘% 
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ent of India in the matter. We have further to remember that 
nent knew of the unpleasant relations between the Chief and 


Governm: 
“Mr. Jacob Bapuji and still forced the latter as Karbhari on the Chief. 


composition of the Commission. He should have appealed to the 


set ~-.* Was no other capable officer available to fill the post? Was the prestige 


of Government involved in any way in forcing on the Chief a Kérbhdri | 
whom lie hated and disliked? Are the officers of the Political Department 
so dull-witted as not to see that cases like the present are a natural 
outcome of appointing a Karbhari, who is held in odium by the Chief? On 
a perusal of the correspondence showing the misunderstanding between the 
Pant and Mr. Jacob Bapuji, we are surprised that the latter was not removed 
from his post by Government before matters reached an unpleasant crisis. 
(The Bhdla writes:—A Commission for inquiring into the charges against 
a Native Chief should not properly consist of Government officers, who are 
solely dependent on Government for their prospects of promotion in service 
and who cannot, therefore, be expected to go against the wishes of their 
superiors, As Government are themselves the prosecutors in such cases, 
there is little hope of impartial justice being done by their own officers sitting 
as Judges. If Government want the inquiry to be conducted by their own 
officers, they should at least appoint High Court Judges as members of the 
Commission and associate with them an equal number of Native Chiefs, 
Every Commission not so constituted is a mere mockery and the Chief, who 
happens to be tried before it, must depend for his deliverance on God’s 
mercy alone. The Native Opinion makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


40. The Mahi Kantha Gazette publishes the following contributed 
ie article on the aifairs of Porbandar State :—A. 
—— ase oe girasta named. Dadabha has at present acquired 
(81), 7th Apl. complete sway over the mind of the Rana of 
Porbandar. He acts according to his sweet will, 

domineers over all the State officials—high and low—and has even set the 
Ranis by the ears. He has arrogated to himself all the powers in the State and 
is playing the réle of the Rana himself, It was his machinations which 
compelled the late Dewan, Mr. Morarji, to resign his office. ‘The present 
Dewan is a puppet in the hands of Dadabha. It is imperatively necessary 
that the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, should interfere in this matter 
and advise the Rana to remove Dadabha from his present predominant position. 


41, The Kdthidwdr Samdghdr, in a lengthy article, highly applauds 
the reported action of Mr. Fitzgerald, Agent to the 
Reported removal of Mr. Governor in Kathidwadr, in removing Mr. Umia- 


Umiasbankar from the office ; nee 
of Kérbhari of Chuda. shankar from the post of Karbhari of Vala and is 


Kéthiawér Samachér (78), Qtatified to note that the writings, appearing in its. 

10th Apl. ~~ columns for the last three years against Mr. Umig- 

| - shankar’s administration, have after all borne fruit. 

It expresses'a hope that Rao Bahadur Pranjivan Vishvanath Thakar, the 

bable successor of Mr. Umiashankar, will give satisfaction both to the. 
Chief and his subjects. | 


Thielligence extracted from the Press. 


42. ‘Never before in the bintoey of vote India was there such a 

eye gathering of people of diverse creeds and faiths. 
hee te eect pens 288 as was gathered together at ‘Madhav Baug’ on 
sha alleged officisl interference Sunday last. tlhe greatest difficulty encountered 
in the last Justices’ election. by the Committee appointed to make arrangements. 
for the meeting was to find out a place large and 
suitable enough to hold the vast concourse of people 


~*~ 


29 


which they undoubtedly knew would be present at the gathering. Various 
plans were suggested, but none seemed so feasible.as to hold the meeting in 
* Madhav Baug’ with a specially erected platform on the one side of the open 
quadrangle thus enabling the Committee to utilise the three large halls on the 
three other sides. But even this accommodation with more than ten thousand 
chairs, with all the supervision of a hundred or more volunteers under the able 
leadership of Mr. Ratila: Muzmudar, Barrister-at-Law, was not sufficient for the 
large inrushing tide of humanity that continued'to flow in from 1 o’clock to the 
time the meeting was over. Outside the Baug there was a goodly array of 
European Police Officers and Indian Sepoys. to maintain order and peace. 
hev were even deemed insufficient and telephonic messages were constantly sent 
to the head-quarters saying, ‘send more men,’ ‘send more men, ‘the crowd is 
increasing.’,..... Before 4.0’clock the ‘ Madhav Baug’ presented the appearance 
of a surging ocean of human he:ds....... The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. The 
twenty thousand people, according to the Advocate of India, seemed to be of one 
mind and of one heart : resentment—vresentment at the way their greatest leader 
was treated and indignation at. the supine manner in which Government had 
treated Indian public opinion was apparent on the face of each one of the people 
......  Hvery time the name of the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta was mentioned 
it called forth volleys of prolonged appleuse, and the name of Mr. Harrison was 
received with prolonged cries of ‘ shame, shame’ and hisses allrouird. Even the 
mention of the names of the Police Commissioner and the Muuicipal Com- 
missioner was the signal for « fresh outburst of cries of ‘shame’ and hisses. 
Lord Curzon and the Government of Bombay came in for a good share of 
public displeasure so unmistakably expressed at the meeting. We must add, 
however, that though the enthusiasm was intense and the indignation keen, 
the meeting was perfectly orderly except at one point, namely, when Mr. 
Shapurjee N. Guzdar spoke with great force at the excessive and uncontroll- 
able indignation felt by the people of Bombay at the ignominious and shabby 
manner in which Mr. Fraser of the Times of India had behaved himself and 
written in his journal on the subject of the Caucus. The feelings of the 
meeting thea seemed uncontrollable. The outburst of indignation was un- 
bounded and ‘ boycott the Times,’ ‘confound the Zimes of Intlis,’ were the 
cries heard and continued for nearly five minutes. The indignation reached 
its climax when the speaker turned to contrast the behaviour of the second 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy with that of the present Parsi Baronet. We only 
wish that this titular head of the Parsis. would realise fully how keenly not 
only his community but all Indian communities resented the unworthy part 
taken by him in this ugly affair of the Caucus.” 


43. If Bombay and her inhabitants were immensely excited over the 
| Caucus and its questionable dealings, they could 
__ Sir P.M. Mehta’s recep- not have expressed their hearty disapproval in more 
tion at Surat and demonstra- emphatic terms or in a more telling and picturesque 
_tions against the Caucus. . . oa a a 

Gujardti (23), 7th Api, Manner than did the inhabitants of Surat. The 
Eng. cols. demonstration against the Caucus and the magnifi- 
- cent and repeated .ovations the Honourable Sir 

Pherozeshah received from the moment his train reached Udwada to the 
moment of his departure from Surat were altogether unexpected. Delegates 
from Bombay never thought that the people of Surat were goine to 
express their feeling of resentment and disapproval in such an effective 
and unmistakable manner. ‘The whole demonstration came upon them as a 
great surprise.......... We feel unequal to the task of conveying to our 
readers the true significance and the spectacular and moral effect of the 
demonstrations that took place in honour of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 


and Sir Bhalchandra.”’ 


44, The Praja Mitra reports the proceedings of a public meeting held 

at Karachi on the 2nd April under the presidency 

Protest meeting against of Dr. V. KE. Nazarath to protest against the alleged 
pees ogg a gy, interference of officials at the last Justices’ election in 
pe Be oe ed Bombay and to congratulate Sir P.M. Mehta upon 
| his return to the Corporation despite the formidable 

combination arrayed against him. Several speeches. were made eulogising Sir 
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Dombay . City ting the Wilecteruten’ of 
leotion, a "thine who addressed the meeting 
dirshah Vi cil : ‘Ohenrai Advani, Lokumal Ohelaram 


: ED 2 Waele of Dholka taluka have established an Association 
a oe the called the Waghela Association with ‘the object 
‘ST eehela .. Asso at _ inter alta of safeqdanting their interests at the time 
: - Dholka (Ahmedabad). =. of the preparation of the village register by the 
eae Coronation Advertiser (21), Talukdari Settlement Officer and have, for the pur- 
oe US Apl. of maintaining the Association, unanimously 
~.-gesolved. to ae a cess of 2 per cent. on the expenses incurred. by them on 
_ |... festive and funeral occasions. They have also passed resolutions for im- 
Bete proving the condition of the widows cf Talukdars who have no male issue.” 


46. The Sangameshwar Taluka Congress held its first session at Devrukh 

on 30th March and the proceedings went off quietly. 

Saniennerdrer (Ratnagiri) Mr, J. N. Limaye, B.A., LL.B., who was called to 

Talal a O (132), 7th the chair, dilated on the importance of holding small 

Apl. ar ‘ Taluka Congresses instead of being eontent with 
the submission of petitions to Government. Mr, 

Ramchandra Bhaskar Lele moved the first resolution on the advisability of 

using swadeshi articles, It was seconded and supported respectively by 

ete Bhide and Vaidya and carricd unanimously. The second resolution 

the necessity of establishing Arbitration Courts in the taluka. The 

third and the fourth resolutions related to social matters, while the fifth was 

about starting a pice fund in the taluka to support the Taluka Sabha. 


47. A preliminary meeting was held at Bijapur on 29th March to 
consider the question of convening a Zilla Sabha. 
) Preliminary meeting at It was decided to convene a meeting of the proposed 


Bijépur to consider the -ques- §abha towards theend of May. Rules and regulations 
tion of establishing a Zilla 
Mele Bus the Aaieled for guiding the affairs of the Sabha were next 


Prakd shak (48), 5th Apl. discussed, und it was further resolved to collect funds 

for defraying the expenses of holding it. Messrs. 

Koujalgi, Ajrekar and Desai of Bijapur and Messrs. Nargund and Jainpur 
of Bagalkot took a leading part in the mecting. 
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48, The Islam Gazette publishes a lengthy account of the proceedings 

of an Agricultural Coaference and Exhibition held 

: Account of an Agricultural on the 30th March last at Akadia (large) in the Amreli 
ae oe ee at ‘Division of Baroda State. ‘The opening ceremony of 
Islam Gasette (78), 4th the Exhibition was performed by Mr. Yusufali, 

a Subha of Amreli, who addressed the assembly, which 

: mostly consisted of agriculturists in a short speech. 
Mr. Yusufali thanked the Gaekwar on behalf of those assembled for His 

Highness’s solicitude for the agricultural advancement of his State and dwelt on 

the edueative value of such gatherings. The Exhibition having been declared 

| open, the proceedings of the Conferenve were commenced by Mr. Ambegaonkar, 
\ who invited the assembled agriculturists, numbering nearly two thousand, 
oo to deliberate upon matters of importance concerning themselves. Several 
speeches having been made, the Conference resolved among other things to 
appoint a committee to watch and safeguard the interests of the agriculturists 
of Amreli and to memorialize His Highness the Gaekwar for opening an 
Agricultural school in that Division. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental U'ranslator to Government, 
 Seeretariat, Bombay, 18th April 1907. 


“Reported in advance. 
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Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawalé ; Hinda (Shri-| 


m4li Brahman); 24. 


Pirozshah J ehngir Marzbin ; M.A., Parsi; 32. 
Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi;58  ...° oes] 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 43 .... coe 


-Mavji Govindji ; Hindu(Lohana); 26° | 


Jehsngis Sorabji Taleysrichén ; Pai; $2 


Jethalal _Umedrimns Hinan (Mewéd 


P an Ba Borie Deshi ; eeals 55 ane “cot 


ad 


a) Daily eee 
oo ; ff 
ryt) Vo. is eo Weekly sae 
os ci Bombay... o Daily eee 
eo AS | Native Opinion ... ..., Do. .. _ ...| Weekly 
° ‘ ‘ae | Samarth coe’ eee ’ oes Kolhapur thes Do. ooo 
eae | Sardeshi Vijaya ..| Shvantvidi oce| LO. cee 
- | Bhri Sayéji Vijays —...| Bombay... ...| Do... 
a of P| Shri Shéhu eee ‘ia Satara . 0¢0 oe Do. eee 
| 4®- | Subodh Patrika | Bombay... .| Do... 
=) = ‘ ; , 4g Sudhérak ese eee ee Pocha sat aes Do, nee 
y. * |. nexo-Portugorse. |  — - 
ee A 50 | O Anglo-Tusiténo a Bombay... _...| ‘Weekly ... 
Gi , ANGLO-Sinpl, 
51 Al-Haq_ coe eee, oe | Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly 
) - $3 Prabhét: oe «= oweti(is we §} He rab ad| Bi-weekly 
Peek es | @ind), 
CEs cea 68° | Musdfir ne olga seti DO. baa Weekly te 
Ro oo: 6b 1SiedM | Sukkur(Bind) ..| Do... 
\ | ‘Byetiwn, Mana'rat any | | 
|. Gbaama’sr. , 
2 Bb Baroda Vatel ..,. ,..| Buroda.. —_,..| Weekly ... 
bas 2 Sirti EP Mas ei iiay at 
» 66 | Hind Vijay oe 7 ee oe oe 
mht on ; Ms | /Enauisn, ManatHi anv | | 3 
Peek ea th KANARESE. ee 
"and Dharwar... ...| Weekly... 
eS pT" eee Ee} ” eee 
cf 
»s| Bombay... — ««.| Weekly... 
a ~ Do. eee ~~ 0. | eee 
rth 
oo) Bombay:.. ° .. ie 
Pe Aa “Do. H eer ci “ee Do. be 
vee Ahmedabad eos Weekly eee 


fe 
| 
ot 


vee | 


eee) 


eee 


[Mweteia Ambérém Dootor ; Hindu (Banta) ; 29 
‘Umedrim Nagind#s ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


/ 


. 


Bhiéskar Les Kotak; Native Christian 


W4man Govind Sépkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Rev. Mr. J. ‘8. Abbott eee eee | ” pee 

(1) Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpswan 
Brdhman); 40. 

(2) Natesh Appaji “a M.A., Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 

Do. Do. . eee 

Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager ‘being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 36. 

f= N sratyan J oshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 33. 

Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Sarvewat Bréhman) ; 34. | 

— Sdvlérim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 
man); 28. 

Dw&rken’th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


82. 
Vinayak Ramchandra J _— B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman); 40. | 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 30; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 87 ; ‘Muhammadans. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 

Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, 


Rémji Santuji Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 


en Kasandés Sh4h; Hindu (Bania) ; 
A0. | 


MAaaav wt Tonapi; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 23 


Annaji Gopal “J ordpur ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 46. 


Antone Fernandes ; Portuguese ; ae 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Kézi Temail K i Muhammad; Muhammadan ; 
; Parsi; 54 


| (Memon); 43. 
Nanfbhai Ratanji Chichg ti 
L (Auditch Brah- 


man) ; 30 We 


— a Dajibhai ; 
” athe Gorind Pégedar Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


ha be ined al a 


ed . A lewd + eee Oe et ~ be a a x eve 


“Edition . Wile; tasks and age te Wdinen. 


71 | 


87 


88 


Ss & 


96 


Din Mani ... 
Dny2nottejak 
Evening J&me 
Gujarat... 
Isl4m Gazette 


J Ivadaya ... 
Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartamdén 


Khedut oes 
Lok Mitra 


Navséri Patrika 
Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pokar 


Rajasthan 
Advertiser. 


Sanj Vartam4én 


Satya Vakta 


Sind Vartam4u 

Surat Akhbér 
HINDI. 

|Pandic ... 


ch Are. 


| chare. 


Digvijayi ... 


7 


CON 252——2 


| Guzana'tt—vontinued. 
Bombay Sam&chér 
| Broach Mitra 
Broach Samfchfr... 
Bulsér Vartamén ... 


J4m-e-Jah#nooma 


Kathiawar Samachar 


Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Mukhbir-i-Islam ... 


Navséri Prak4sh ... 


— wal Gadgadat 


KANERESE. 


Hindustan Samdchér 


and Indian 


Shri Dnydnségar Samé- 
Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


tee 


Bombay... 
Broach eee 


DO. ee 


Buls4ar (Surat) 


Broach 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 


Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Amreli (Baroda- 


State). 
Bombay ... 


Surat cee 


Nadiad (Kaira) 


Kaira... 
Ahmedabad 
Baroda ... 
Bombay oa 


Sédra ... 


Bombay 


Navsari ... 
Do. eae 


Karachi... 


Surat... 


Bombay... 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay 


Kar4chi ... 


Borat ccs 


Pons” ons 


Bombay ... 
Be. ice 


‘Daily... 
| Weekly ... 


i én 


Published 
Daily 


a month. 
Weekly .. 


Do. jes 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 

ON  -6t 

Do. a 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ves 
Daily ees 


Weekly ... 
= oe 
Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Be ges 


me hea 


Dai ly eos 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly oe 


Monthly eee 


t 
te Es 
te 


CS eo 


Weekly ..» | 
Fortnightly 


glx 
times a month. 


Published thrice 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly eee 


...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... a 


oe} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; 


eee} Govind Gangérdm Wanwe ; 


sj yey Gudiyeppe | 


- 


| Devkarkn Devji ; Hindu (Lobdna); 41 mics 


| 


Kaikhosru va Mfnokit Minocheher-Homj, BA. ; 
Parsi ; 39. 


Trikdmlél —— Thikor; Hindu (Brahma| | 


Kshatriya) ; 


Ardeshir Dinshe Gandhi; Paérsi;52... —.... 


a i 


Nathalal Rangildse ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 
Bania) ; 28.: 
Chhot4lél Desaibbai ; Hindu. (Mesr Bania); 4°. 


Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n M.A.; Parsi; 32. 


Fulchand se Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 2 

Ibr4him Sued 33; 
Muhammadans (Memons). 

Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 33 cee 


Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Anudich 
Brahman); 36. 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 


Kahandas.Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 
Rewashankar J agjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 


man); 46. 
Dulabhrim. Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45 


| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 39. 


Motil4i Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman) ; 46. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


Harivallabhda4s Prdnvailabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. 

Hindu. (Auditch 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 - i 


Nagindis Manch#ram; Hindu (Disa Osval 
Bania); 41. 


| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Benin); $1 


26. 


., Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
(1) Bustamji 


Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. | 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor; Parsi; 39. 


Kesnavlal Harivithaldds ; Hindu (D4s ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 43.. , 


Phirozshih Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... cl 


oT Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 45. 


Janak d Labooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 


Abdulla Ismail; 29] : 


Bréhman); 30. 
Pandit. Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Ben 
Brohman) ; 46. _ 


‘gh g)3 
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F Weekly oo Ja (1) Shivrém Mahédev Khénolkar ; Hindu 
SiN a a Oa. iia ty ee : (a) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
mo: ee sind.) De. cea oe "A Régtavendra Mamd&pur ; Hindu 800 
Res ehh ABR AT etd: a .| (Deshasth Brahman); 44. | 
wer] Doe sane! Dow gy... cos] Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda| 120 
: Br&hraan); > 44, 

yes Gadag (Dhar-| Wo. ... . oo] Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 

war). Brahman); 44 


se) Théna ... | Weekly... —...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 


Brhhman); 25. 
eor| Dhulia (Westi Do. . — oe Vaman Daji Motiwdle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Khandesh). | Brahman); 20. 
..»| Sholaépur .--| Monthly... —...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpévan 1,000 
- Brahman) ; 35. : 


veo || Ratndégiri | Weekly ... +e, Han Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 400 
ses| Poona «+ | Doe ... ooo} Datto Méruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27...| 1,000 
an a. ees oe Published thrice a; Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.;| 5,000 


Pies | | month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. : 
108 | Bhagwa Zenda ... —__ vee} Wai (Sat@#ra) ...| Monthly... eoe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman); 27 


ee 109 | Belgaum Samichér _...| Belgaum... _...| Weekly ... ar — “woes Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud oo 300 


on | ~ 110 Brahmoday& _ ooo} Mah4d (Koléba) ck. aus oes an a H4ardikar; Hindu (Karhf&da 400 
Rept it give) | man); 48. 
oe 8 WAL | Chandrak4&nt ve vee] Ohikodi ee ws es ox Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 


| gaum). pawen Brahman); 41. 
112 | Chandrodayé _..... | Chiplan (Ratné-| Do. ..,  ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu, (Chitpéwa 200 
girl). Brahman); 43. 


118 | Chikitsak ... .. «6s see} Belgaum a ae .».| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h-| 1,000 

. man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 

: Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

oe 114 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (East} Do. ... ..| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 
ate ; ee ey, _ Khandesh). . Brdhman) ; 35. 

116 | Dharm ... ‘a ...| W&i (Satara) ...| Do. ...  .| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 

| | : | Bra@hman) ; 52. 

116 |\Dherwér Vritt ... i leeds tt CU .. |8.H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; $3. 490 


¢ ae 127 Dinbandhu eee see 


Bombay... —... Do. ...  see| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 


- 
> 

ry 
7 


: ee Shee 118 | Dny4n S4gar oe eoe| Kolhapur ot Gees eee o — i om Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&éh-| 350 
_ | | man); 4 
Bake 119 | Hindu Punch... ___....| Th4na .. ere gray rg Phadke; Hindu(ChitpAwan| 3,100 
ie : man); 4! 
St. 120 | Hindu Vijayi _... ---| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandr@o Baélkrishna Réngnekdér; Hindu 400 
Bodie tone. § “oh. giri). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; $2. | 
a 121-) Hunnarottejak woo] NAsik at Be xe ...| frabhakar Krishna PAnge; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Brahman) ; 28. 


tS 123 Jagadddarsh a ...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... -..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pe oe a | péwan Brahman); 54. 

ee 128 | Jagadhitechchhu ... -s| Poona... oS aay Ne »..| RAO]i Shridhar- Gondhalekar : ; Hindu (Chitpdé-| 1,600 
ea ta a wan Brahman) ; 79. 
cy 124 | Jagateumachér ... ...| Thana ... an ST ve ee.| Trimhak AbSji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
= [ qi Prabhu) ; 43. | 


ak Bah Kal ia eee vest POG . dcr ee Ne | ee we Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 7,000 
TS eae | - (Chi phen Brahman); 41. | 

i a 196 | Kalpataru...  ...._ «»»| Shol&pur ‘see] §«=Dow ... vee) Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 426 
10 ae 8 . Breéhman); 50. | 


rw 127-0 Karmanuk - ove] POOMAce. ee as es . Miksa Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,000 
UE Ea | man 
138 KKeral Kokil ...  ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly +e. “seer a Athle; Hindu (Karhfda| 1,500 
Be ee ; | | man 

“ener: |e ir east 0s = sees nee} Poona... = ss. | Weekly _—...| Bl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu) 20,000 
DNAS ce eames ie , 3 | (Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


|Khéndesh Vaibhav...) Dhulin. == (West} Do. ww. ane ‘Yédov Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 


KhAndesh). Brahman) ; 41. 
---| Kumtha (Kana-| Do. ... vee] Laxman Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 250 


me | wat) ; 
“one Haataas (Satira)) Do. w.  « Bhikéit Gopal mies Hindu (Chitpdwan Brxh-| 160 
| man); age | . 


i 


120 


150 


-— 


166 


167 


| 
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lapur). | 


Brabman); 34.. 


; 


~ - —— ~ ~ : — - slain Nome he 
Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editer. e 
MaRitHi—continued. : | | 
‘Loekamats. .. = ...| Vengurla (Ratna-| Weekly ... beak krishna - Gopal Pandit ; Hindu (Gana —— «600. 
girl). BrAhman) ; *3¢: woo Bi aab 
Madhukar ... eee ...| pelgaum ‘ Oy. ens ..| Jandrdan Narayan Kalkarni ; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
: wat Br4hma:); 31. 
Mahérdshtra V ritt ieee ss i ea _— Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4tha);; - 150 
4 
Mod Vritt ais eo.| Wai (Satara) .. DO. ce ..| Damodar Laxpau Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
; Brahman) ; 29. 
Mumba’ Vaibhav ¥.| Bombay... of Daily ... ...| Keshav Purushottam ‘Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
: | pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
Mumbai Vaibhav ‘i Do. ... coet, WOCKIY cq ee Do. do. ...{ 1,800 
Muinukshu oo op ae. cen EAA wes axe : on ane 
K handesh). 
Nagar Samfchfr... | Ahmednagar ..| Do. ,., Vishwanath Gangaraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali): 26. 
N&sik Vritt - eof Nasik ... 2.1 Do. . —_...| Rangodth Vishnu Kale; Hinda (Chitp&wan| 200 
Bréhman): 24. : : 
Nydya Sindhu ... | ROMOGRARP 461 DO us ye — oe Kukde; Hindu —— 400 
rahman 
Pandhari Mitra ... ees| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. ... ...| Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). Brahman); 43. 
Parikshak ... ex --| Belgaum we Eee ie weo| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
Prabhat ... ...«..| Dhulia = (West-| Monthly ...| Govind Kaéshinath Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.;| 400 
Khandesh. | Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 
Prabodh Chandrika -»-| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
Prakash ... = ee ee a .«| Ramchandya Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
Brahman); 33. 
Prakdshak cos .».| Bijapur eink BM es | Waa ‘es 
Pratod ... ane sak Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... ,.., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
Raéghav Bhushan... _....! Yeola (N4sik) ae ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; . 20 
about 56 or 5%. 
Rashtramukh wee see} Mahad (Kol&ba)...| Published thrice a) Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month. Brahman) ; 27. | 
Satya Shodhak ... eee Ratnagiri ---| Weekly ... ... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpiwan 1,000 
| | Brahman) ; 26. 
'Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Bombay... —...) Fortnightly —...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-| 350 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brébman); 45. 
Sholapur Samachar ooo Sholapur ase) Weekly... _—«...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAm4thi) ; 49 oes 400 
Shubh Suchak ... = eee Satara fh Do. ..  ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 160 
| | Brahman) ; 63.. 
Sudhakar .. ove noe] FOR CROlMDA) occ, Do... sar ia Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 
| wan Brahman). . 
Sumant ... ee .-.| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do. ... seo} (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
: | shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
Vidya Vilas coe = eee MOLHAPUY -«+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh may Y Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
u Bréhman); 22. 
Vichari ae eos} Karwar (Kanara).| Published thrice a os eee a 
month. 
Vihéri .. ... is ...| Bombay...  .«| Weekly... «.»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke se vee} 1,000 
Vikram .., ss» =~ ave] Satdra eee —...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Uindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman) ; 20. 
Vishvavritt es eee] Kolhapur  —see| += Do, eos} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
| (Deshastha Brahman) ; 4+. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar ...) Bombay...  ..., Do. woe} (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni oe oes 600 
| | | (2) Raémkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
: Saraswat Bréhman). | 
Vrittastr wo. se» vee] Wati (Satara) oe} Weekly... —...| Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 35. 
Vrittasudha coe §=—6s-swee| Satdra eco ...| Do. coe — eee} Laxman Vaman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Vydpari eee vee eee Poona coe eee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu ( Deshasth Brah- 600° 
| ‘ man) ; 4i. 
Warkari oo ~ see oes censearpet saat Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu ee 250 
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 Sadéshivehastri Rasaodekar;' Hindu| (0 


\ sth Brxhman) ; 83. * 
ae Shime-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 600 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 
ee Like ind) er Hakim Dharamaing Tabilaing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
vse’ uo] Kardohi (Sind)... Do... ...| Khfinchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40...) 650 
ie ee | Doe %. — ...| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na);58 «| 150 
was oe Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do. ... .».| Chelarém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 50 
| 7 P 
ses, Bombay... ...| Monthly | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywela;| 2,500 
7 : Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
a Bombay Punch Bahédur...) Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
a a ee Pea Deblavi ; Muhammadan ; 58. | 
+ 44976 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin _...| Bhus4wal (East; Do. ... vee) Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75 
Pe OA Khandesh). | fs 
. 97 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...| Bombey.... | Do... ..| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan ce aa 
ee i: 178 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma ‘ii Talgaon (East} Do. .  ooe| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
Be eke eet oe : vindesh). : | Muhammadan. : 
Bas Rae, 179 Moufid-e-Rosger ... «s:| Bombay... ss ee eee} Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500 
Bega | | ) Muhammadan (Suni) ; 45. 
= 480 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér veel DO. exes ove Daily cee ~~...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 1,500 
— es: an? : Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
eee ~ | Gusapa'rt anp Hrnp1. | if oe ae | 
a ck ec aes nes Bombay... «| Weekly »»  ...; Bh4gubhdi Fatechand Ké4rbhéri; Hindu! 2,300 
re Ce (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Bae ea | Mara'THI AND Ka'NaRESB. | | | 
~ -)°"4g2 | Chandrika... ... «| Bégalkot (Bijé-| Do. se  eee{ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 148 
oar ae ba | pur). : Brahman) ; 36. 
-~\. Notes—A. The notices from the different’ Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed. . 


_—, ss 


eo Be. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ase “labia printed in hrackets after the name. 7 


i ae x iy . : | ¢ The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Beport is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ae Aist- of the Bombay Presidency.’ One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
~ the accent is left out, and the short a (# = s in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


en, strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the —_— of a word, as 


; “the pune iilen ‘je circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
or are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles. 
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(6) No, 143 is published at irregular intervals. 


has ceased to exist.. 


GusaRatI. 
(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 176 is temporarily suspended. 
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1, “Once again J 


Oriental Review (12), Persistent request would meet with success in this. 


17th April, country, he has entirely misunderstood the et. 

with whom he ventures; to deal, Nobody in his 
senses would care to associate himself with a movement which reminds the 
Indians of the low state they occupy in the scale of nations, aye, even within 
the British Empire. Englishmen in India may try their utmost to induce and 


succeed in inducing some toadies to celebrate the day, but the sympathies 


of the Indian people cannot be enlisted in its behalf by meddlesome 
Englishmen and brummagem Imperialists. For what does the Empire 
Day signify? It signifies to Englishmen the possession of a large and 
world-wide empire on which the sun never sets. It signifies to them their 
maritime supremacy. But it is more significant to the Colonials than 
to the parent country, for it is the Colonies that enjoy all the advantages of a 
great empire at practically no cost.......... But what is our status in the 
Empire? Although we pay enormously for safeguarding the wretched 
Colonies from foreign attack, they treat our countrymen in the most inhuman 
and merciless manner possible. We are even denied the ordinary rights of 
British citizenship; we are treated as slaves and bondsmen. The Empire Day 
is a day of humiliation to us rather than a day of rejoicing. If Lord Meath 
wants us to participate in the event, he must first teach the Colonies to 
behave better.”’ 


2. Itis rumoured that the Government of India have submitted a 
beheatl ¢ proposal to the authorities in England for giving 

PB. cen ee eng ilies a Council to the Collector of every district. It is 
Oonneile to District Collece not yet known whether these Councils are to contain 
tors in India. popular representatives or whether they are to be 
Palen (108) 1S Aye. composed exclusively of Government officials, In 
our opinion, such Councils would not be of much use to the people, unless 


non-Officials, who are known to possess independent views and are acquainted 


with the condition of the people, be appointed to them. 


3. “The 23rd of June next will be the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the memorable battle of Plassey........... The 
Lord Curzon’s proposal to omission to perpetuate the memory of Britain’s most 
omg o aan - “(B4) —, distinguished son is a standing slur on his country- 
Aplri, En yk men, which needs to be wiped off even though it be 
a hundred and fifty years after the memorable day on 
which Clive laid the foundation-stone of her world-renowned empire in India. 
Lord Curzon has taken advantage of the forthcoming anniversary of the 
battle of Plassey to rouse his countrymen from their lethargy by a stirring 
appeal through the medium of the Times, Ifa scheme is set on foot in right 
earnest, the requisite funds can be easily accumulated to raise a fitting 
monument, The proper place for the memorial would be India, evén though 
the funds might be collected both in this country and in England.” 


4, ‘Weare surprised to read that Lord Curzon has proposed that a 
memorial should be erected in honour of Lord Clive. 

: The Viceroy, who impeached the character of the 

Oriental sae (12). _ Indian community for veracity, could not be ex- 
“BB, : Ps ™" pected to sympathise with a man of Lord Clive’s 
character. No amount of successin battle-fields can 

; condone for the deliberate cheating of Oomichand by 
Lord Clive, The proposal, therefore, comes with ill-grace from Lord Ourzon, 
Does His Lordship mean that Lord Clive was only guilty of Oriental 
diplomacy? If so, he may be excused for his silly suggestion. But 
to the ‘unveracious’ Indian, lying is different from cheating and forging. 
What, however, is significant in the proposal is the fact that Lord Curzon’s 


ord. Meath has sent round his circular to the people of = 
| __» India for celebrating the Empire Day. ‘We are glad. 
Disapproval of. the cele- Lord Meath is persistent, but we cannot congratulate 
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ad by ‘this hiro-worship, “but his petty hatred 
nd the Muhammadans are to ,be reminded 
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’ gstorm'in Bengal, | If'ever one deserved to be proseonted under seotion 1584, 
nidian Peal Code, it is Lord Curzon. It ts evident that he wants to set the 


DP oe 6 Pig 
oe > aa f 


‘Bengalis and the Muhammadans against Englishmen in India by reminding 
+ the latter ofan unfortunate episode which ‘had better be forgotten. But 
oes Lord Curzon is safe in England where the law cannot operate. _The meanness, 


Be - Navedri Patrika writes in a similar strain. | 
5. In view of the 150th anniversary of the battle of Plassey, which 
Weanee (199) 1hith Aves) fails on 23rd June next, Lord Curzon has brought 

139), 1 l — 

resect geting forward a proposal to erect. a marble monument 
to’ Lord Clive at Calcutta by means of public subscriptions. Of course, 
Anglo-Indians will contribute substantially to the memorialfund. If, however, 
Native Princes and Chiefs are to be pressed into contributing to it, they 
should not hesitate to throw out a hint to the Memorial Committee that the 
form of the memorial should be such as to make it clear to the publie that it is 
erected to perpetuate the memory of one, who cheated Umichand by forging a 

document, | | 


6. The British are no doubt indebted to Lord Clive and Warren Hastings 
peas for having founded their Empire in India and it is. 
Vehart (160), 15th April; tn proper that they should be anxious to raise public 

- Kél (125), 12th April, i 
memorials to these heroes, because it is owing to. 
their statesmanship that the English are at present able to keep seven crores. 
of Indians in a state of semi-starvation. But when one looks at these English 
heroes from the Indian point of view, different thoughts arise in the mind. 
Lord Clive’s memory may be dear to the English, but to the Indians he was a 
foreigner, who robbed them of their independence and subjected them to an alien 
yoke, How can his name inspire us with the veneration evoked by that of 
Shivaji? While Shivaji freed Mahdrashtra from opppression and injustice and 
made it independent, Clive enslaved India and exposed her to injustica and 
oppression. Clive was, therefore, a great enemy of India. The same thing can. | 
be said about the battle of Plassey. Though its memory will be cherished with 
pride by the English as being the first battle that laid the foundation of their 
Indian Empire, it must bring tears of sorrow to the eyes of the Indians for it 
marked the commencement of their subjugation by the British. In spite of this, 
memorials to men like Clive will be, in a way, useful to the Indians inasmuch as. 
they will remind them of their long servitude and make them realise the contrast 
between their own condition and that of their rulers, but they cannot show 
them the way to independence. Indians should, for that purpose, turn their 
attention to their own history and study the lives of Shivaji, Bajirao I, Sada- 
shivrao Bhau, Nana Saheb Peshwa, Kanjit Singh, Ramdas, Guru Nanak and 
others, who were the pioneers of Indias independence. These worthies will. 
teach us how to regain our independence. We should also cherish the memory 
of the episode of 1+57—the war of Indian independence, The English have 
dubbed it a mutiny, but to us it was our first war of independence, and though 
its jubilee cannot be openly celebrated, we should secretly celebrate it in 
our hearts, ponder on the causes of our failure in the past and ask 
ourselves whether: we are making any advance towards independence or 
sinking deeper and deeper'day by day into. the slough of servitude. Such. 
celebrations are likely to. produce an awakening of our torpid mental faculties. 
. [The Adé writes :—Just now there is a talk of commemorating the Mutiny of 
1857 and also of raising a memorial to Lord Clive. If the proposed memorials 
become accomplished facts, they are bound to wound the susceptibilities of the: 
Indians. ‘The people have now begun to look with contempt upon such memo-. 
rials, ‘hey remember the forgeries of Clive and also the fact of his having 
overthrown native dynasties, ‘Che Muhammadans especially are ill disposed. 
towards him, and if a statue is erected in his honour, they might pull it down 
in anger. The commemoration of the Mutiny, too, is equally undesirable, as. 
the memories of that episode are still fresh-and there is no need whatever to. 
remind the people of the event. The mutiny was not a revolt, but a grand 


however, of the suggestion of this notoriety-hunter is too apparent.” [The 
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attempt to bring about a political revolution and it is the Indians who should 
commemorate the event and not. Englishmen, Do the latter wish to rejoice over . 
the memory of the slaughter of their women and. children at Lucknow, Meerut 
and Jhansi? What is the use of raking up the embers of such unpleasant 
occurrences? ‘The proposed memorials would only aggravate public discontent 
and whet the desire of the Indians for swara/. ) 


7. The agitation for constitutional Government is growing in strength in 
Kgypt and the reason of this is not far to seek. That 
Lesson to be derived by country, though nominally under a Native Ruler, has 
— Chiefs and Indian Jone been denied the blessing of national Government. 
usalmans from the Naticna- E os : 7 ‘ 
list movement in Egypt. ver since the ill-fated year of 1862, when the 
Kesari (129), 16th April. | Khedive first became indebted to European capitalists, 
the affairs of Egypt, both civil and military, gradually 
passed into the hands of foreigners, and to-day the Consul-General appointed 
by England bas, by the tacit consent of the other European powers, become the 
de facto ruler of the land, There was atime when British Ministers talked of 
withdrawing tee British garrison from Egypt, but the pledge has not been carried 
out and the permanent occupation of the country by England is now looked upon 
asa ‘settled fact.’ British interests demand that the Kiedive and his subjects 
should not unite together, and this object is being accomplished by impressing 
upon the latter that their well-being is wholly dependent upon the continuance of 
the British domination. It might be true that the agricultural produce of the 
land has vastly increased since the date of the British occupation, but are the 
Kegyptians to shut their eyes to the fact that they are being robbed of the 
best portion of this increase by foreign capitaiists ? Under these circumstances, 
the demand for a popular Government has been growing in volume in 
Egypt, and toe Khedive has fully entered into the spirit of the movement and 
expressed his sympathy with it. This will prevent him and his successors 
from being reduced to mere nonentities like our Native Chiefs. We wish the 
latter would take a leaf out of the Khedive’s book and, taking their subjects 
into their confidence, grant them a popular form of government. Though 
by doing so they will be divested of certain powers which they now enjoy, the 
step will ultimately. strengthen their own position as well as that of the 
national party in India, It is also desirable that the Indian Musalmans should 
follow the example of their co-religionists in other countries and join the national 
_ party in India in the agitation for securing self-government. By not doing 
so, not only will they do injury to themselves, but also imperil the success, 


toa certain extent, of the pan-Islamic movement started in other parts of 
the world. 


8. When Indians make the demand of swardjya, their English rulers tell. 

a them that they are not yet fit for it. The people 

a a eppatca fitted to point to the administration of Native States and 
mi (128), 9th April. contend that they are quite fit for the boon. 
- Thev also urge that so long as they are not extrusted 

with the privilege, they can never prove their capacity for it. If the English | 
are amenable to such cogent arguments, the Indians will have nothing to say, 
But if sober reasoning produces no effect upon the minds of the rulers, the 
Indians are gradually preparing to put forward a more powerful argument. 
They will say that it they are not fit to govern themselves, the English are 
worse fitted to govern them. ‘The Indiaxs can clench the argument in their 
favour in a variety of ways. ‘They will prove their point by urging that 
Englishmen are foreigners, that they have drained away India’s wealth to their 
own country, that they have monopolised all fat posts to themselves, that they 
try toconvert Hindus and Muhammadans to Christianity, that severe famines 
have occurred under the British rule, and tuat Englishmen acquired dominion 
in India by pursuing a wicked policy and are maintaining it by the same means. 
Many other reasons showing that Englishmen are uafitted to rule India can be 
given, but people are keeping these to themselves for the present. But they 
will give up their attitude of silence, if their rulers persist in refusing the boon 
of self-Government tothem, It is really to the interests of Englishmen to 

grant autonomy to the Indians. 
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ing auj4b is just now in a ‘state of ferment on 
T sot of the. "Punjdbee prosecution’ and-some land 
~ Tews | by the local Government in total disregard 
of public opinion. At a‘mass meeting recently held 


PAGE ELE TG EF ape ' in that province for entering a strong protest against 
as the new ‘land laws wien! inflammatory speeches were made, and: Hindus and 
' Mubammadans were exhorted to make common cause with one another. 
Tala ‘Lajpatrai said that. Government officials had no right to deprive the 
Dn agr culturists of their holdings and that the latter should unite as 
rothers aud resolve to use indigenous goods. The Punjdéb authorities are 
es : now endeavouring to allay the public'excitement. The English are past. masters 
Ss in the art of achieving their object by winning over the sympathy of others. 
oe - The keynote of Lord Curzon’s policy was to gain the confidence of the people 
by the use of cunning. But ‘this policy does not always succeed. It may 
be successful for a time, but when it is once exposed, it is difficult to allay the 
. excitement caused among the people thereby. The main problem that confronts 
. ' the white people at the present day is how A allay the discontent t engendered i in 
the public mind by their policy. 


10. The Mahi Kdntha Gazette publishes some contributed verses on 

| “ Love of swadesh’”’, the purport of which is given 

Verses on the love of below :—We should dedicate our mind and body to 

wake the service of our motherland. This should be our - 
ahi Kantha Gazetie (81), . 

14th April. religion. The value of patriotism is recognised in Eng- 

land, America, Italy, China and Japan. This land of 

Bharat has ‘been plunged in poverty, ever since foreigners settled in the country © 

and began to plunder her wealth. The indigenous arts, industries, commerce, | 

) religion and sities have decayed and the people are inspired with an indiscri- 

minate love cf foreign articles. Indians! Will you forsake your motherland ? 

No, that is impossible. Awake, awake, give up indolence and slander. Be 


deshis and remember your swadesh. - Do not spend your life in vain. 
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11. “'The extension of Lord Kitchener's term of office causes us no surprise. 
or ‘We thought long ago that Lord Curzon had paved 
Extension of Lord Kitche- the way for it. Each was 2 reformer in his own line. 
ner’s term of office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of India. Both had set extensive reforms in motion, and when 
Indian Spectator (5), 20th one of them was re-appointed, the public were 


| April; Evening Jéme (71), prepared to expect that the other also would not be. 
Hi 13th April, Eng. cols. ; 


‘aiddiect meas aa (62> taken awav from the scene of his labours when his 
18th April, Eng. cola, |. schemes had not vet been put into working order, 


When His Highness the Aga Khan suggested 
some time ago that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s term of 
office should be extended, we thought he was intelligently anticipating an 
event which was bound to occur. We hinted at the identical probability i in 
noticing Lord Kitchener’s exposition at the last Budget debate of the principles 
underlying his scheme. With Lord Minto at the head of the Govern. 
ment of ludia, no difficulty seems to be experienced by the other members 
of his Council in working with a colleague like the eminent soldier who is at 
the head of the Army at present. He is apparently allowed a free hand, as he 
is the pe-son really responsible for the efficiency of the machine in his ‘charge, 
and by almost universal suffrage he knows his business as any other expert 
in the Empire. It would no doubt have been inconvenient to withdraw him 
from India before his scheme had beeu matured and put into working shape. 

- he scheme is a costly one, and its best defence is that it 1s intended to prevent 
more cost, not to speak of possible disasters, if war should prematurely break 
out. on the North-West Frontier. 1t also does not appear that the gallant 

. goldier’s services are urgently needcd in any other part of the British dominions,” 

The Evening Jdme writes :—“ India will rejoice over the extension of Lord 
itchener’s term of office........... The continuance of Lord Kitchener in 
the Indian Command will be « guarantee not only of the efficiency of the 

- eoantry’s defensive forces but of the waintenance gf peace between her and 

' her-neighbours”, ‘Ihe Akhbar-e-Souddgar writes :—'‘‘The people of India 
will veither be glad nor sorry that Lord Kitchener. is been. granted two years’ 
extension. ‘They are’ perfectly indifferent as to who occupies the post of 
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Commander-in-Ohief, because they know that whoever he may be, India has 


Cte pay through the nose for the maintenance of an army, which can very well 
. bereduced in number consistently with the safety of the Indian Bmpire.”| 


12. “It is with painful sorprise that we hear of the extension of Lord 


Indu Prakash (42), 19th 


April, Eng. cols, Kitchener is distinctly inferior even in military 


abilities to some of his predecessors. He has not led an 
army to war against any civilised power and very likely his reputation would be 
shattered if it is ever put to the test like that of general Kuropatkin, The only 
thing for which this much advertised general is noted is his desecration of the 
Mahdi’s tomb. There is something pathetic and servile in the request 
which Mr. Morley is said to have made to Lord Kitchener to accept 
anextension........... Can it be that all military valour has fled from modern 
degenerate Englishmen and that the whole British Army cannot find a successor 
to Lord Kitchener? Can it be that nobody understands or can understand the 
mighty reorganisation scheme of which the world knows nothing but its 
enormous cost ?......... The extension of Lord Kitchener’s term of office is only 
in keeping with the traditional policy of Great Britain to subordinate Indian 
interests to those of the United Kingdom.............. Lord Curzon suffered 
ignominy through an extension of his term of office. Who knows that Lord 
Kitchener will not share the same fate that awaited his great antagonist ?”’ 


13. ‘One of the most even-tempered and just-minded Civilians leaves 
India this day, to the regret of many friends in and 
Retirement of the Honour- out of the Service. We refer to Mr. BE. M. H. 
able Mr. EK. M. H. Falton, Fulton, Judicial Memher of Council. He served for 
senior member of the Exe- many years in the districts of this Presidency, then at 
gg ong ew bsg ‘oon the High Court, then in’ Burma, and finally as High 
April; Rast Goftér (24), Court Judge and Member of His Excellency the 
“ist April, Eng. cols. Governor's Council, retiring from the Senior Member- 
ship. In whatever capacity Mr. Fulton was called 


upon to serve, he showed hard, unremitting work and a power of sympathy which 


took the sting out of every difference of opinion or adverse decision. Now that | 


he is free from official trammels, we hope Mr. fulton will find it easier to 
serve India, even though froma distance.” [The dst Goftadr writes :— After 
a distinguished career of close upon four decades, the Honourable Mr. E. M. H. 
Fulton, C. 8. I., who was a prominent luminary in the official welkin of 
the Presidency, bade farewell to the city yesterday, much to the regret of an 
extensive circle of friends and admirers and of the public whose good-will and. 
esteem he cultivated by his uniform courtesy and gentlemanly bearing both in 
official and private dealings........ We grieve his absence the more nig 
because he was not only a bright, intelligent and capable officer of Government 
but alsoa man of broad and liberal heart, full of sympathy and generous 
feelings towards those over whom he bore official authority....... Mr. Fulton’s 
name was coupled with a host of a philanthropic movements and societies, to 
which he lent the weight of his influence by presiding at their social 
- funetions in public.” | 


14. Aretired Deputy Collector writes tothe I/ahr dtta :-—* The Government 
of Bombay is certainly entitled to the thanks of the 
esolution on Public for the very thoughtful and liberal orders issued 
oe: ahh peg ae be it in the matter of the assessment on Patasthal lands, 
aeseomnans in several télukas ‘This item of revenue is a relic of the old mode of 
in the Veccan. .. Survey settlement. Under the present system the 
poighratta (cue (65), vene'it of the ‘Pat’ is generally taken Rhee 
18th April. class of the land, and consequently the Patasthal cess 
| in most cases does not separately appear in the 
Government papers. ‘he orders of Government are definite with reference 
to precarious tracts. In the Poona district the talukas of Indipur and 
-Bhimthadi are tu get immediate relief under the orders now’ issued b 


Government. Ample powers have been given to the QOolléctor to remit - 


the assessment where he has been satisfied that 4 ‘pat’ has tatl d.” ‘Exceptin 
notorious or well established exceptions it is not necessary for the’ 


Kitchener’s term of.:office in India.......... Lord ° 


Collector to 
; 4-63. 
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ably 8 jown the line in which they are inclined to act, but much must depend on 
he *man on the spot.’ His activity alone can further the realisation of the 
tentions of Government. That man is firstly the Mdmlatddér or Mahdlkari 


and secondly the Assistant or Deputy Collector. These officers shall have to 


take the trouble to inquire into each case carefully and place it before the 
Collector in a satisfactory manner.’ The orders of Government though 
berieficial to’a rayat entail labour and responsibility on the officer on the spot and 
wé trust and hope that he would not neglect his duty both towards Government 


arid the rayats in his charge.” [The sombay Samdchdr makes similar com- 


ments.} | 

- 15. Instances of the high-handedness of the wkites towards Indians are 

din) aie t. teaties yo becoming more and more common, We have 
shaailan ‘thelr European us- received news from Lahore of one Mr. Pruce having 
sailants on the spot instead thrashed a native goldsmith, because the latter had 
of seeking redress from law the audacity to demand the charges of workmanship 
courts. — for having made an ornament for Mrs. Pruce. 

Vsheiré (160), 15th Apri's Another case hails from Ferozpur, where one Captain 
Moos insolently heaped abuse on a vostal clerk for not having delivered to 
him his letter in time. Ina third casea European took umbrage because a 
native goods clerk at Nazibabad on the Oudh-Rohilkhand Railway addressed 
him with his hands in his trouser-pockets, and got him suspended for his rudeness. . 
Such cases are becoming very frequent and threaten to increase in number, if we. 
continue to show meekness. The only way to put a stop to them is to return tit 
for tat instead of running to courts of law for redress) When Europeans once 
realize that natives will not take insults lying down, they will never molest or ill- 
treat us. A white man, outraging a native woman ina railway compartment, 
must needs be made to repent of his crime on thespot. Similar treatment should 
be meted out to soldiers, who murder natives while out for shikar. Though 
such a course of action may not be consistent with the Penal Code of the 
whites, it is fully in accord with one’s natural right of self-defence. 


/ 


16. “The Punjéb Chief Court has given its decision in the Punjdbee 
“Decision of the Chief C8S¢, reducing the sentences from six months’ rigorous 


‘Court of the Punjab inthe to six months’ simple imprisonment. In the light of 


Punjabee case. this reduction the remarks of the learned Chief Judge 
oe (28), 19th appear somewhat hard to understand. ‘In the 
April, Eng. cols. opinion of this Court, he said to the accused, 


*you have been rightly convicted of attempting to promote feelings of 


enmity and hatred. Had this Court noticed in you any signs of regret 
at. your offence, it would have been pleased to mitigate the sentences 
passed on you.’ And yet the sentence of imprisonment has been reduced 
from rigorous to simple! Is this no mitigation of the sentence? Why was 
this reduction made af all, if the accused did not deserve it? In spite of what 
the Court has said, there will remain a lurking suspicion that even the 
dispensers of justice in this case have not been quite convinced in their minds 
as to the enormity of the offence. And for this impression none but the 
Judges themselves would be responsible. The popular demonstration that 
followed, the alleged assaults on the Europeans, &c., not only point to public 
sympathy being on the side of the accused, but the prosecutors in 
the case have given an idol to the thougtless and ill-affected to 


~ worship in their rage against the Government and the ruling race. We 


know what’ the one great blunder of the Government of Lord Sandhurst 
roduced in Poona and the Deccan. We are not quite sure if the articles 
in the Panjdbee were not written expressly with the object of gaining that 
notoriety which was obtained by the Maratha journalist. Whatever may 


have been his motive, we should believe thatthe Government would do weil 
not to add to its own difficulties by losing its temper over the silly effusions 


of hostile native journals. Under ordinary circumstances the offending articles 
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would have been quite forgotten by this time, and. nobody would have-been 


found giving so much as even a thought to them. Instead of this, we find 
a whole province seriously perturbed and agitated.’ ) 


17, “ We have not yet seen the full text of the Chief Court’s judgment 
“Indi Spectator. CS) in the Punjabee case, but the highest Courts very 
90th ‘Apel POQ@ST “S79 often differ. And in a doubtful case like the present 
where the effect of certain passages in a newspaper 
article has to be appreciated, we venture to believe that if a similar case had 
come up before one or other of the High Courts in other provinces, it is not i 
at all improbable that a different decision might have been arrived at. We 
see now beyond the possibility of a doubt how the law works, and as the case i 
has been disposed of, the public are free, and believe that it is their duty, to q 
ask for a more reasonable law in the place of section 153A of the Penal Code. 
Where the persons charged with an offence are educated men and have done no 
- wrong with any selfish motive, but acted in the belief that they were serving their __ 
country.or their community, the personal aspect of the case is what must first i 
arrest our atiention. The Chief Court, in reducing the punishment, made it a | 
point to inform the accused that if they had expressed their regret at any stage 
of the trial, the Judges would have further reduced the sentences. The offence 
was one which had caused no immediate harm to any person, and it is punished 
only because of its tendency towards evil. The proprietor and the editor 
having insisted upon their right to the expression of sentiments such as they 
had published, they evidently do not wish so much to secure sympathy for 
themselves as to ensure for the public a privilege which the law has denied to 


them. Yet we hope that the Government, having once demonstrated the 
‘ length of the law’s arm, will now remit the sentences, although the accused 
persons may not relent. ‘The position of the Government in exercising its 
prerogative is rendered difficult by the friends of the accused, from whom they 
have to be saved. ‘The public demonstrations of indignation and the assaults 
on Europeans, abcut which we have read so much, are just the things which 
ould come in the way of the law courts taking a lenient view of the offence 
or of the Government remitting the sentences. Jf the Cour's or the Government 
might otherwise be in doubt as to whether any real harm had been caused 
by the objectionable writings, these demonstrations and breaches of the peace 
would tend to confirm them in the belief that the Writings were really 
conducive to a breach of the public tranquillity and were potentially dangerous 
to the State.......... _ Notwithstanding these considerations, it is to be hoped 
that the Government, which has gained its point, will release the gentlemen as 
soon as it can do so without appearing to have yielded to the spirit of lawlessness. 
Turning to the impersonal and the more important aspect of the case, we should 
think that the time has come to revise the law. It was enacted in a panic, and 
itis now being put into force in the belief that a spirit of mischief is abroad.,... 
...... Lhere seems to be an unprecedented feeling of irritation in many 
uarters in the Punj4b against Europeans, and we are not sure that that feeling 
will be allayed by prosecutions of newspapers. Perhaps very few would have 
noticed the paragraphs in the Punjdbee if the Government had not called 
attention to them....... ... Weare willing to believe that it is only in rare cases 
that the Government will put the law in motion under section 153 a of the 
Penal Code. But that there is a possibility of prosecuting under that section 
persons who believe that they are serving their country or community is itselt 
a grievance which frustrates the object of Government, ‘The vagueness of the 
language of that section is now demonstrated, and we should think that it 
must be modified, so that no prosecution may be undertaken where the hatred er. 
alleged to be promoted cannot be shown to be likely to produce a breach of the ' 
peace or some immediate harm to the class concerned,......... The harm 
apprehended must be reasonably proximate, and it must be directly intended.” 


18, The judgment deiivered by the Honourable the Chief Justice in 
oe the suit filed by Mr. Bhaishankar Nauabhai against 
Decision cf the Bombay the Municipal Commissioner and others gives rise 
High Court in the matter of t ae * 
the Justices’ election tothe to unpleasant reflections. From some remarks that 
Bombay Municipality.  _— fell from the Chief Justice during the hearing of 
Bombay Samachar (5), the suit, there is reason to believe that in His Ae 
19th —_ 3 _ Vartam#a TT ordship’s opinion the Chief J udge of the Small Causes | A 
69); oe Court. has erred in deciding some of the issues in a 
the application before. him, Ifthe High Court had power to hear appeals. 
gon 522—5 } 
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Causes ‘Court, ‘the case went have ended 

pars that the. ends of justice have been frustrated 

‘to the High Wing n 0 power to hear appeals in such cases. This 
hes, ses more ‘lustration s the injury done to public interests owing to 

» “the Jegisiata e having not vested einbeolitig powers in the High Court for the © 

 $eom Secs at ‘the: ‘Executive Government.. The High Court was deprived 

sof these ‘powers in 1874, and it is desizable that the powers in question should 


. mow ber toit, Itis not conducive to the prestige of Government to allow 
no atate of affairs revealed by the decision of the High Court to remain 
- unremedied, The High Court judgment has also revealed some flagrant 
defects in the wording of several clauses of the Municipal Act. His Lordship 
has impressed upon Government the necessity of amending that Act at an 
- early date with a view to remedy those defects. But till that course is adopted, 
- itis “the imperative duty of Government to puta stop tothe scandals which 
the Justices’ election has given rise to by asking such of its officers as have 
taken a leading part in the organisation of the Caucus to resign their seats 
on the Corporation. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar remarks. | 


19. . A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :-—“ The District Magis- 
trate of Kaira, Mr. L. A. M. Wood, seemsto have 

Comments on a circular of recently sent to the Magistrates of his district a 
+ aafrstey ‘ os 2 gba : circular dated 27th November 1906. It seems, fess 
ponemente “a a stn orl the ideas expressed tlierein, that the District Magistrate 
Praja Bandhu (33), 14th Las entirely forgotten the very high and responsible 
April Eng. cols. position he fills in the district, being entirely misled 
by his prejudices against the Honourable the 
High Court of Bombay and the legal: profession in : general... .ee... The passage 
in the circular I allude to runs thus:—‘ No doubt delays arise mainly at the 
instance of Vakils, and Vakils are the protéges of the High Court, but now 
that their Lordships have themselves drawn attention to this failing on our 
rt, there should be no hesitation in strictly adhering to their own circular 
No. 33, H. C. Circular Book, and in quoting it when necessary in answer to 
requests. for adjournment, Such requests should habitually be disregarded and 
Vakils given to understand (what they seem to have forgotten) that criminal 
courts ‘have not been instituted for their convenience nor even for their liveli- 
hood. Even where postponement is asked “ in the interests of justice’ that only 
means an opportunity for buying witnesses and there is no reason why Magis- 
trates should pretend to ignore this fact.” The memorandum of the High Court 
which has given birth to this circular is as under :—‘ It is noticed that there are 
no less than 98 persons in the Kaira District under trial for periods extending 
from one to six months, 29 being under trial from over three months, The 
District Magistrate is requested to impress on the Magistrates concerned the 
importance of disposing of the old-standing cases as rapidly as possible.’ 
Now, Sir, you will find that the very highest tribunal of justice in this 
Presidency, the Honourable the High Court of Bombay, holds the members 
of the Bar in the highest regard because of the very substantial help they render 
in the administration of justice... ...... Dhishigh authority has been, as it were, 
mocked at simply because a District Magistrate for various reasons chooses 
to differ from its view........ In tnus insulting the High Court the District 
Magistrate, instead of strengthening his administration, weakens it in a hundred 
wiys. A direct insult has been given tc the whole professional class of pleaders 
when he interprets the meaning of an adjournment ‘in the interests of 

justice’. -Even an ordinary man who knows his responsibilities in societ 
would think twice before he would go the length of saying that pleaders 
ask for adjournments to buy witnesses........... Surely it cannot be possible that 
pleaders would urge tor adjournments to’ earn their livelihood. An unneces- 
sary adjournment. would entail on their clicnts more expense which they: 
would aot allow,.......... Where is then the chance of unnecessary adjourn- 
mert, which, it is well-known, is never allowed in a Magistrate’s court at 
the imstance of the accused or his pleader even when it is most necessary 
in the interests of justice P...... But, Sir, why is the District Magistrate 
_ 80 partial to the prosecution + — Will, not the prosecution buy witnesses, if it 
were possible for the defence to do so? ‘The witnesses are drawn from the 
_ sae Class of peo) le, whether they be for the prosecution or for the defence. 
‘There seems no reason why the witnesses for the defence alone should be 
. Considered’ as ce An accused person to-day with a host of witnesses wilt 


19 


not’ be believed on the supposition that his witnesses are bought ; bnt to-morrow 
the same person with a complaint in his hand will be looked upon as: a 
saint and every word of his willbe swallowed, and his helping companions 
along’ with him will also be entitled to the same consideration under this 
circular. The District Magistrate’s sense of duty, however, revolts against the 
very presence of a pleader, and the pleader has been made the pivot.on which to 
hang the whole blame of this failing on the part of the Magistracy.” ~ 


20. “The recent Police trial, which caused an extraordinary amount 
Alleced overcrowdingang 21 °xCitement in Poona for the past twelve days, 
confusion in and out of the 'crminated yesterday, in a way that probably satisfied 
Sessions Court building in nobody. Into the subject of the verdict itself. we do 
Poona during the recent not desire to go. But one matter certainly needs 
Police trial. calling attention to. A worse managed Court it 
mam Herald (2), 17th woyld be impossible to conceive. ‘Day after day 
the floors, doorways, windows and the whole precincts 
of the court were filled by a nondescript crowd, who packed and jammed 
themselves together ia a fashion which at times made breathing almost 
impossible. The continual buzz inside the court rendered it at times impos- 
sible for the jury to hear either witnesses or the judge or counsel...,...... A 
posse of constables would have been required to keep anything like order. 
The next time a cause celebre of this kind comes on, it may be well to provide 
an adequate staff of police, and perhaps to provide His Honour the Judge with 
a Megaphone! But if the scene inside‘was hardly creditable, that at the gate 
yesterday with a few policemen to hold it was simply disgraceful. Time after 
time the mob charged the gate and the court officials and the police made a 
countercharge, Noone in particular may be to blame in the matter, but at 
least proper arrangements might easily be made in future. What we expect in 
a Court of Justice is the exhibition of decency, gravity, and order ; but for the 
past twelve days the Sessions Court in Poona resembled a bear garden rather 
than a temple of Themis !”’ | 


21. “The list of new Justices, recently published in the Government 

, Gazette, is as meagre as it is objectionable on the 
‘ueanecdan — 2 score of the proportion between the European 
element in- the new list of and Indian Justices. For some time past the 
Justices of the Peace for Lombay Government have been appointing twice 
Bombay City. as many European as Indian Justices.......... They 
' Ae camiee (62), must have some good and valid reason for adopting 
pri, King. cols. get ; = 

such procelure. We are quite prepared to admit 
“that as Europeans are like birds of passage, proceeding home every now and 
then, their number should be slightly larger than that of all the Indian com- 
munities put together, but as at present arranged, the number of Europeans 
is nearly double that of the Indian Justices. .......... We fail to understand 


why the Bombay Government is anxious to lay the axe’ at the root of local | 


-self-government, of which, if anything, it ought to be proud.......... Our 
~ local politicians are now so deeply engaged with Caucus matters that they 
have very little leisure to devote to the consideration of this most important 
-question of the nomination by Government of Justices in such unequal 
proportions. 1t is absolutely necessary that the public of Bombay should 
-euter its most emphatic protest against the action of Government in the matter,’’ 


22. ‘The British Government, in depriving the [udians of arms, have taken 

away from them their natural right of self-defence. 

Protest against the policy In old times even slaves were permitted to carry 

~of the British Government weapons. Is it not, therefore, distressing that .our 
in disarming the peOple of 


Cos, | enlightened and liberty-loving British rulers should 


Sudhdkay (156), 13th April disarm us, who are the descendants of warriorg like 


a Shivaji and Bajirao? It is urged that if we were 
allowed to carry arms, we would use them against our rulers, But this fear 


is groundless. Would the British Government, even with all their arms and 


‘ammunition, be able to. hold their own against thirty crores of Indians, if. the 
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‘and ae at tahouild be heute} by them at any risk, If we were. 
rice oy - this « ‘paper, we would find many an — 
at } it , 

f B60 of the grievances of Policemen in Bombay, which they have 
‘embodied in their memorial to Mr. Gell, are certainly 
sine: “of the Bombay deserving of careful and sympathetic considera- 
perce gi Commis- tion. It is notorious that living in Bombay 
a (23), 21st April, has become very expensive. Some of the bare neces- 
Eng. ‘oéls. saries of life, like ordinary food-stuffs, have steadily 

: increased in price....... Even the middle classes have 


begun ‘to feel the effects of enhanced prices, and the increase in house-rent has 


begun to ‘press heavily upon the resources of all sections of the community....... 
Rules regarding leave should not be worked so as to prevent the men from 
availing themselves of concessions to which they are fairly entitled. The 
exigencies of the service have, of course, to be considered. But they should not 
be allowed to come in the way of reasonable facilities being granted to the men 
whose love of their home and village is well-known. With an increase in pay, the 


‘Pension rules will have to.be modified to some extent. The Policeman’s prayer 


that‘his family should be given some compensation or pension, in case of his death 
through accideat or otherwise in the execution of his duties, is, in our opinion, 
quite reasonable. He is not in a position to lay by anything especially if he be 
in the lower grades, and it isa great hardship to a family to be deprived wholly 
of the benefit of the pension to which a Policeman would have been entitled but 
for his death by accident in the execution of his duty. There is surely no 
reason why the Policeman should not be paid on the 3rd of each month. That 
will prevent him from resorting to Marwaris.” 


24. We wish the soul of the i ee were as large as the arm of law 

. 1s long. e all know it is quite easy for Govern- 

See hres ae AGE. ee ty prosecute the Bombay fr. for some 
offence or other and crush them. But by so doing they will have earned the 
censure of all right-minded men.. The Policeman has a legitimate 
ievance if he can prove that for all the hard and responsible duty he has to 
do he does not get even as much as a dgy-labourer. Prices and house-rents in 
Bombay have gone up considerably and surely the Policeman need not be 
regarded as disloyal or insubordinate simply because he openly demands a higher 
pay........ The grievance being a general one, that is to say, affecting the whole 
body of police constables, naturally enough there was a movement among them 
to deliberate on ,the subject of their grievances together. They could not 
understand that there was ‘anything illegal in their deliberating together and 
so they more than once met and solemnly resolved not to draw 
their pay so long as they did not get a favourable reply from the Police 
Commissioner in the matter of an increase in their salary. The result was. 
that about seventy-three Policemen were prosecuted for disobedience of orders 
under the Bombay Police Act. The Police authorities have thus, instead of 
taking considerate and conciliatory measures, resorted to methods of agecrava- 


. tion. The Policemen’s memorial addressed to the Bombay Police Commissioner, 


which ‘we print in another column, speaks for itself, The demands set forth 
therein are obviously reasonable and the increase in salary and allowances. 
prayed for is surely not more than proportional to the rise in prices 
and house-rent inthe Bombay City. A Policeman occupies a responsible 
position in the official hierarchy, though he is practically at the foot of it 
and is treated almost as a menial servant, and it is in the interest of 


the Government as well as of the public that he should be kept above 


“qwants in order to resist the common temptation of illegal gratifica- 
~The grievance in the matter of leave isalsoa very real one, though 
it is common to several. other departments of service. ‘lhe present. 


Line. ‘rales may ‘be all right. But-the grievance arises not so much from the 


‘of the rules.as from the: spirit 3 in which they are enforced.’”’ 


31 
25... We have had a variety of strikes till now in India, strikes of 


eee ..,  Sehool-boys, mill, hands, hack drivers, postal peons, 
Kal (125), 19th Api. &e. ~ But the strike of Bombay Nebdteed, if tt had 
taken place, would have been quite a different matter. fe 
been postponed for a time. A strike is an indication of public discontent, 
and Government put down ordinary strikes with the help of the police. But 
when there is a strike among the Police themselves, the position of Govern- 
ment becomes very pitiable, indeed! It is no happy augury from the point of 
view of Government that the idea of going on strike should have occurred to 
the Bombay policemen. It is said that the cause of discontent is their meagre 
salary. But this is not the true cause. The wave of patriotism, which is 
flowing all over the country, seems to bave tcuched the Police also. They 
cannot be ignorant of the cry for self-government, which is heard everywhere 
in India. They are a shrewd class, skilled in detecting thieves and scoundrels. 
They cannot be so pig-headed as to be unaware of the loss which British trade 
with India entails upon this country. ‘Their demand, therefore, is for swardjya 
and not for increased pay or house-rent. ‘The strike of the Police should teach 
our people that the English are themselves powerless. They put down strikes 
with the aid of our own people and so long as they receive such aid, there is no 
hope of any ‘strike being successful. ‘Those who give such help are traitors. 
They should not thwart the attempts made in the .country’s cause. The 
motussil Police imported into Bombay to replace the strikers did not know what 
they were doing. Had they done so, they would never have gone to Bombay. 
If any one were to expiain to them that the interests of the country are far 
more important than their own selfish interests, they would be ready to 
resign their posts. It is feared that the idea of going on strike will spread from 
the Police to native regiments, Strikes of policemen and of sepoys in the army 
are very formidable affairs. Would it not be better for Englishmen to prevent 
them by granting the demand for swardjya in time f 


96. ‘Toa certain extent the trouble with the Bombay Police has been due 

to the mania for striking, which appears to have 

Comments on the recent become epidemic in all the big towns of India. — It 

— prog), 14th Apri], 48 also au inevitable result of the general rise of 

Eng. oo dats P’?. prices which has taken place of late vears. The 

: _ days have gone when an Indian could bring upa 

family in comfort on ten rupeesa month, and all those whose incomes are 

fixed by law and do not fluctuate with the market price of labour have been 

feeling the pinch for some time........... We trust that the authorities will 

look at matters in a conciliatory spirit. Che men have to live on an 
income which makes purity in the lower ranks an almost impossible ideal.” 


27. Referring to the recent Police prosecutions in Bombay City, thé 
,, Hind Suardjya remarks:—Government probably 
—- Swarajya (27), 13th ishes that Police constables, instead of praying 
ies for an increase in their salary, should maintain 
themselves by taking bribes and, having sold themselvesin slavery to Govern- 
ment, should consider their duty to consist in bullying their countrymen. 
Its action in dragging the Policemen toa Court of law is calculated to make 
them disaffected and to precipitate a repetition of the Mutiny of 1857. 


*28,. “Sections 12, 16 and i6 (D) of the Bombay City Pclive Act define 
| the powers of the Police Commissioners and the posi- 
Decision of the Bombay tion and liabilities of the policemen serving under him. 
High Court ia the recent) [he Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and the 
aw 2ist April, Honourable Mr. Justice Heaton have held that the 
an oe ; accused before them were guilty of disobeying Mr. 
to. discuss matters relating to the Police force. ‘The case involved a question of 
great constitutional importance, and we are surry to find that the Police. Com- 
missioner can in the exercise of his powers deprive policemen of an important 
constitutional right. We have no desire to quarre! with the decision of the High 
Court as their Lordships have merely to administer the law as they find it, 
But is it not possible for policemen to satisfy the letter of the law and yet act in 
con 252—6 
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‘Mr. Vaman Malhar Joshi, M.A., makes the following 

| oy- observations :—Boycott of British goods is being just 
cott in the absence of active. now vigorously preached. in eyery part of the 
support from the masses. oo. ek ‘ 

Vishuanitta . (162), for . Country as one of the means for forcing the hands of 
Deo... the British Government to grant us political rights, 
but most people seem to pe ignorant of the fact that 

such boycott is of no avail unless it is powerfully backed up by the masses, As 
matters stand at present, it is mostly the higher Hindu classes that are 
touched by the agitation and they, too, are lukewarm in their support of At. 
-Even a thorough-going patriot like Mr. Tilak took a long time before he could 
print his Kesaré on swadeshi paper, and even now it is doubtful if it is always 
-so printed. Such being the case, it behoves our patriots first of all to prepare 
the masses for the movement by securing the spread of primary education amongst 
) them. They can have no idea of the craftiness and oppression practised by the 
English without such education. The higher classes like the Brahmins must 
also be prepared to meet the masses half-way in their demand for better treat- 
‘ment, and for religious and social equality. It was by such self-sacrifice on 
thes part of tlie higher classes in Japan that that country was able to secure a . 
predominant position in the nations of the world. As. it will take a long time 
to accomplish all this, no one should expect that the boycott will become 
effective in the near future. ‘Those who indulge in such a hope are bound to be 
disappointed, Government will never lend us a hearing until they see that we 
are backed up by the masses. Our duty, theretore, lies in putting a curb on our 
tongues ‘a little and making efforts to take the masses with us. The Kesari 
talks as if the whole of our soviety was made up of lion-hearted souls. But 
the truth is that, with a few exceptions here and there, the mass of the people 
are meek and gentle like sheep. 1t is surely not a good policy to raise false 
expectations in the public mind by a distortion of facts. — 


30. Referring to the indignation against the Caucus expressed by the 
public meeting ut Madhav Baug, especially to Mr, S. 
Is. Bombay favourably Gazdar’s speech advocating a boycott of the Times 


Alleged impotency of boy- 


} Osa ts 
Con ene 


| Ne a) ith of India, the Hind Swardjya remarks :—From the 
April. various incidents which occurred at the meeting, it is 


red clear that the citizens of Bombay like those of other 
cities prefer boycott to mendivancy. If the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, who presided 
) at the meeting, had exhorted the audience to have recourse to boycott, he would 
have received as much honour as Mr. Gazdar. But just as the dog’s tail is 
always bént, so the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale and other moderate politicians do not 
“give up the policy of begging. ‘They should, however, bear in mind that such 

attitude on their part is fraught with mischief. cs 
31. ‘Is there a remedy for the state of journalistic helplessness that we 
, find in this great city to a certain extent? ‘The 
wctonep india BB, beer problem of starting an Indian daily in Bombay which 
an independent English daily shall be acceptable to the Hindus, Parsees and 
_ newspaper in Bombay hoo Muhammadans and yet be a real power is no doubt 
, siaice , native — pane surrounded with great difficulties.......... But the 


Ee ‘Gajarati (23), 14th April, subject is-.being keenly discussed everywhere and a 
eS, ie ig: cols. Gujardts Punch boycott of the Z'imes of India has been suggested, 
©. (85), 14th April, Eng. cola =‘ That paper has been in the habit of boycotting a good 
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many Indian papers that.are opposed to its politics. -It has boycotted the 
representation addressed by the Honourable Messrs. Gokuldas, Setalvad and Dixit 
to the Government and the proceedings of the last public meeting from its 
columns, Why should not the Indian public retaliate in the same way ? That 
is a question that is being hotly argued by many. Our attitude on the ques- 
tion of boycott is well-known, There is nothing inherently wrong or improper 
about the boycott movement under special or exceptional circumstances, 
provided it can be made effective. But we are certainly against bragging and 
blustering in the beginning and making evefybody ridiculous in the end. 
The boycott, if it is ever undertaken, must be made effective and permanent, 
and a wholesome ‘lesson taught which can never. be forgotten. Is that 
possible? One effective method is to start a daily English paper which shall 
supersede Anglo-Indian papers. Indian journals are at present largely depend- 
ent upon them for news and information and must bein touch with them 
both for purposes of offence and defence, let alone other considerations, This 
important consideration must not be lost sight of. If the Indian public wish 
to measure their strength against the Zimes, they must be ina position to 
do it with success, if the tables are not to be turned against them in 
the long run. How many Indian papers and how many Hindus, Parsees 
and Muhammadans, whether as, subscribers or advertisers, are prepared 
to support an Indian daily or discontinue their patronage to the Times? 
Does a simultaneous movement both in this city and the mofussil stand 
any chance of real success? ‘These questions must be decided, not under ig 
the influence of temporary excitement but in a far-seeing spirit and after a 
mature deliberation. ‘The present juncture, however, affords a unique 
opportunity for some public-spirited and wealthy citizen to come forward and 
meet a want that is sorely felt everywhere. The Zémes cannot be brought to 
its senses unless we have a Times of our own with ample resources, whose 
conductors shall be ina position to satisfy the varied requirements of the 
various communities with promptitude, ability, fulness of knowledge, courage 
and impartiality.” [The Gujardté Punch makes somewhat similar comments. | 


32. ‘*In championing the boycotting of the Zimes of India by the people 
of this country we are not advocating an extreme 
Oriental Review (12), VV ce measure. Our views on the question of boycott are 
poor ree in OE ell beewn....:, The indignation against the Times of 
Ee as India felt by the Indian public was keen, but it has 
been intensified tenfold by the cowardly manner in which it has suppressed the 
report of the public meeting held at ‘ Madhav Baug’; and the subject of boycot- 
ting the Limes of India is being hotly discussed everywhere, at Indian Olubs, at 
railway stations, in railways, in tram carsand even in libraries.......... A large 
number of leading Indians have already expressed their desire to discontinue 
subscribing to the journal, and Indian Solicitors and Attorneys are seriously 
thinking of discontinuing advertising in the journal. We trust the movement 
will grow in volume and strength. It may not make any appreciable 
difference in the position of the paper, but it is undoubtedly the only way of 
expressing the indignation felt by the Indian. public of Western India at the 
unjust, cowardly and insolent attitude of the Zimes of India dnd its editor,” 
[The Pdrsé writes :—The Times of India has drawn upon itself the resentment of 
the native public on account of its attitude concerning the recent Municipal 
elections. We understand that a native firm of Solicitors has started a move- 
ment for boycotting the Zimes and giving no advertisements in that journal. 
Several other native firms are in full sympathy with the movement. Some 
native subscribers of the Zimes, itis reported, also intend to discontinue the 
paper, Several mill Agents, too, have resolved to stop publishing their adver- 
tisements in the Times of India. | 


33. It was so long the iashion among -Anglo-Indian scribes to jeer | 

;, atthe promoters of the boycott and stoadeshé move- ; a 

re ae eg yon ments and to question the utility of their propaganda | 
year. by pointing out that in spite of it the textile 
Kesari (129), 16th April. industry in England had flourished famously 
and that many new cotton mills had been recently erected in Haglan. 


: t 


‘These writers should have known that new movements are not expected to 


uk en oe 


i at ones’ snd that ‘w year ot two is mot enough 
fisl’ impression upon the ‘conrse of British trade, when 
mundred years to destroy Indian ‘trade and industries. 
mills has recently increased in England, the export of cotton 
“and Ohina should have proportionately advanced, but 
rable decrease in it instead. More mill machinery was no 
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from England last year, but this cannot be for the good of Lan- 
oduct of the mills erected abroad must necessarily com 
in England. . Already fears are entertained about the trade 
f Lancashire receiving a heavy blow, if the losses of the past half year are not 
made good during the next six months. There is a complete lull in the 
transactions of Manchester goods in Bombay. If more direct ovidence be 
wanted of the vigorous. spread of the swadeshi movement, it can be 
found ‘in the figures quoted by the President of the Allahabad Indus- 
trial Conference. He pointed to the establishment of 15 Native banks with 
&n aggregate capital of 3 crores and 67 lakhs and to the starting of 5 Steamship 
Companies with a capital of a crore and twenty-one lakhs in the course of last 
ear. Besides these, 22 new cotton mills with a capital of one crore and 
0 lakhs, a glass factory with a capital of 70 lakhs and a number of 
factories and mills for the manufacture of sugar, oils, &c., were started during 
the same period, Is it not creditable to the promoters of the swadeshi move- 
ment that they should have been able to show such progress in various direc- 
tions in spite of the serious disadvantages under which they labour ? 


34, ‘The British Government is an adept in the art of giving away with 
Protest against the one hand and taking back with the other. The new 
stoppage of the quarter- postal concessions announced by the Honourable 
a | Te Cahdies Gf Gan "eis oy Mr. Baker on the occasion of the presentation of 
— A mecth sani eee” the Budget to the Supreme Legislative Council 
Vahedtta (9), 14th April.; were universally regarded as very welcome and as an 

Arunodaya (102), 14th April, index of the growing liberality of Government. But 

the value of that liberality will be greatly discounted by the subsequent 
announcement that the postal stamp vendors will no longer get the commission. 

on sales they used to get hitherto. This commission amounted in all to a good 

deal though it’ did not represent anything more than the average rate of com- 
mission which vendors of.other articles in the market have to pay either 

to their customers or middlemen. The work of selling postal stamps is a heavy 

1a one and the amount of commission was only a fair consideration given to those 
et who undertook, or assisted in, it. The new regulation which deprives the 
‘ te vendors of postal stamps of the usual commission will moreover increase the 
routine work of the postal subordinates, We are aware that Government have 

as much right to save and economise as any private individual. But in the 
first place the present saving almost amounts to economic meanness, Further, 
what is perhaps even more objectionable is that the work of the already over- 
worked postal agency will be needlessly increased.” (The Arwnodaya and several - 

other papers of the week bitterly complain of the inconvenience to which 

the public are. likely to be put in consequence of the stoppage of the quarter 

anna commission and remark that it ill becomes Government to pursue a. 
miserly policy in such matters. ] 


35. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its dissatisfaction at the reply 
AS OT Oe given by the Collector of Surat to the local toddy 
_ The Collector of Surat and gellers, who had submitted a memorial about ten 
the grievances of the local months ago praying for the removal of their grievances 
toddy vendors. 5° prayms g 
Bombay Samdchér (G63), @nd fora reduction of the heavy fees they paid to 
18th Apl. : Government, The reply, in the opinion of the paper, 
aes is nothing but a reflex of the new Abkari policy 
recently foreshadowed by the Honourable Mr, Baker in his Budget speech. 
The ‘paper severely criticises the unconscionable delay that: has taken place 
in ‘teplying to the memorial and ‘challenges the view of the Excise 
Committee that toddy is not a harmless, but an intoxicating beverage. It 
‘arges upon ‘the toddy sellers of Surat the necessity of marshalling all possible 
_ facts in order to prove to the hilt ‘that the opinion of the Excise Oommittee in 
| this respect is inaccurate. In view of the facts that the Excise Committee had 
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"hurriedly carried on its deliberations and that the Abkati policy of Government’ 
largely affects the well-being of the masses, the Samdchdar s 


ment of a representative Commission for re-investigating 
independent and thorough-going spirit. | : 


36. “ We ltave repeatedly drawn attention to the scandalous state of 
insecurity and. lawlessness in the Larkhdna District. 


Dacoitics in © Larkhéna 


e. 2), For some time past it has seemed as if the bad 


( Ph a (14), 17th April. characters of that district had forgottten that it 

formed part of. British territory and was administered 
by British officers. British prestige has suffered very much in the eyes of the 
people on account of the most daring crimes that have been perpetrated by day 
and by night. It is unaccountable and quite out of keeping with the might and 
majesty of the British Empire that this state of things should have been tolerated 
so long and allowed to assume serious proportions. We are glad, therefore, that 
at last attempts are to be made to put down lawlessness and crime there. On 
Friday last Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, as President of the Hindu Sabha, intro- 
duced to the Commissioner in Sind a deputation of Punchayets from Rato Dero, 
who represented in piteous terms the sense of misery and terror which an extra- 
ordinary outbreak of crime had produced throughout the district. Mr. Young- 
husband was all courtesy and kindness, and assured the deputation that the 
matter was receiving his most serious attention. It seems to us that a matter 
like this admits of no delay at all. Permanent reform of the police is needed 
everywhere, but wherever there is an extraordinary manifestation of lawless- 
ness, special temporary measures should be adopted at once. In the case of 
Larkhdna it will not do to wait till permanent measures are sanctioned 
or adopted, The situation is an emergent one, and for the credit of the British 
name, should not be tolerated for a day more,” 


37. ‘The people of Warah, taluka Nasirabad, seem to be very much alarm- 
Protest against the report- ed to hear of the removal of the Kardarate from Warah 
a a , «waa Nasirabad. ‘hey have submitted petitions 
quarters of Nasirabad taluka to the Commissioner in Sind and His [:xcellency 
from Warah to Nasirabad the Governor of Bombay, which deserve serious 
(Sind). oo consideration. ‘This taluka is about 50 miles in 
‘a om. (ah. oe ae length and the present Mukhtyarkarate is situated 
unreasonable to remove it as intended. Besides, Nasirabad has a bi 

canal quite close to it, and every year owing to breachesin the canal, 
water rushes into the village causing much damage. But this is not 
all! The climate of Nasirabad is also said to be unhealthy, being very damp 
and moist. We are inlormed that the head-quarters of the taluka were at first 
at Nasirabad, but owing to the aove disadvantages, they were removed 
to the present place, Nasirabad is situated on one side of the taluka, 
and the selection of the head-quarters at Warah was made owing to its 
being in the heart of the taluka,.......... We hope the authorities will not 
fail to lose sight of these objections,” 


Legislation. 
88. It is greatly to be regretted that the Bombay Tramways Act Amend- 


me ment Bill should have been carried through the 
‘Bombay Tramways (Amend- Council in hot haste without allowing the Corporation 


ment) Act. an opportunity to express its opinion thereon. ‘he 
vay Samachér (65 a ; 
on pe en § )s proposal put forward by Sir P. Ma. Mehta to postpone 


the second reading of the Bill till the June session of the 
Council was a most reasonable one. Sir ?. M. Mehta’s objection was over-ruled 
on the plea that it was undesirable to further delay the introduction of electric 
traction in Bombay. ‘he plea on the face of it is untenable. ‘he public of 
‘Bombay have done without electric tramways for over three decades and 
‘they would not have been seriously inconvenienced if the use of horse cars 
had been continued for a month more. ‘The whole procedure under which the 
‘Tramways Bill has been brought before the Council is anything but just and 
‘fair, The Manager of the ramway Company, instead of approaching the 
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Corpors Son fn the first: swan was s himeelf to yo shor if 
| d been delayed till the June session of the Council. 
~~ Instead of compellin pie ie | to go to the Corporation, it is to be regretted that the 
Government should bave virtually supported his action. The entire proceedings 
- evour ot an utter a in of the right of the — to be heard in the 
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“$9. fe We are ied to note that. the Tata Risto’ Institute is likely at no 

lia iat of Tolle VOD; distant’ date to be an accomplished fact after all, 
Riedy over Research Inet; and that. too in spite of want of encouragement at the 
tute. hands of the authorities.......... After a lapse of two 

Praja Bandhw (33), 14th years the public have lately been officially assured 
April, Eng. cole: Hindi that they will not have to wait long in the matter 
og (26), 1*th April, Erg. of the Institute becoming an accomplished fact. 
Sore However, the unusually long delay of nearly ten years 
that has taken place in connection with this matter is a sufficient justification 
for the public to infer that Government for some reason or other 
have not evinced sufficient interest in the Institute. But now that all the pre- 
liminaries have been gone through by the sons of the late Mr. Tata 
a and adequate monetary provision has been made, it is nut too much to hope that 
a. there will be no further hitches in the way. Apropos of this subject, it will 
| not be in the least inopportune to inquire of the fate of another useful 
institution on a smaller scale nearer home—we mean the proposed Ranchhodlal 
‘Technical Institute in our city. More than six years have elapsed since the 
vift was announced by Mr. Madhavlal, the deceased donor, but so far as we 
i know nothing tangible has been done as yet in this connection. We should 
+ not be surprised to learn that the papers relating to the Institute have been 
a misplaced in the archives of the Bombay Secretariat. But we think there 
ought to be a limit even to red-tapeism, and surely the period of six years is 
sufficiently long for the necessary settlement. In short, the matter has been 
delayed longer than it ought to be, and the publig are naturally anxious to see 
bi the Institute becoming an accomplished fact. _ We trust they will not have to 
a wait long for it now.” [The indi Punch publishes a cartoon referring to Sir 
a ae Harvey Adamson’s remarks on the Tata Research Institute in the Viceregal — 
ae Legislative Council. The cartoon contains the shade of the late Mr. J. N. 
‘Tata standing near Lord Minto, who is dressed as a mdli (gardener) rearing 
the plant of the Research Institute. The letter-press below the cartoon runs 
as under :— | ) 


Still Planting. 


Shade of Mr. J. N. Tata--When do you expect to finish, Mali? Why, you 
have'nt began plauting yet! 

Mali Minto—Shorsly, sir, evs shortly ; steady and sure; the ground is pre- 

pared 

Shade of J. N.-T.—The same er story, eh ! | 


40@ ‘Ihe Calcutta University seems to have boycutted the study of 
Ee ee history. In the new curriculum English History 
ee, of inglish History from the finds no place in the Matriculation course, while for 
| new currictlam of the Cal. the higher examinations the subject of history is 


- Catta University. made optional. It is thus possible for graduates 
/ “i (139), 12th of the Calcutta University to take the degree 
' r 


of B. A. without studying English History at 
all. The object of proscribing its study is believed to be to check the growth 
of discontent among the cducated classes. It is supposed that the study of 
English History fills young men’s minds with ideas of liberty, patriotism and 
public rights. ‘To prevent these ideas from taking root in their minds, 
the University has hit upon the expedient of banishing English History from 
its curriculum altogether. But such specious remedies will not be of any avail. 
indians have had panne knowledge of English History. They have acquired 
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Complaint against the 
working of the Training 
College at | Hyderabad 
(Sind). 

Sind Journal (18), 1l)th 
April. 


day.......... The Principal is reported to be very ansympathetic towards the boys, 
as for slight offences, such as showing a poor result at the Terminal Examina- 
tion, they are subjected to a fine of arupee or two which they can ill afford to 
pay. ‘This is the ordeal which the future teachers of our children have to 
undergo. Men brought up under such circumstances and subjected to such 
cruel and rigid discipline are bound to be narrow-minded and wanting in 
freedom of thought and action. No other College is known to have sucha 


large number of working 


“meets for about four hours a day, and other similar institutions in the 


Presidency do not work 


has gained such a notoriety for strictness and its large number of working 
hours that some people humorously style it ‘ Turung College, ’ that is, ‘ Prison 
College.’ The College is under-manned. There is a great strain on the powers 
of the teachers, as they have to teach for about five or six hours every day. ‘This 


serves no good purpose, 


than 3 or 4 hours a day, and if more work is exacted from him, the lectures are 

bound to become dull and uninteresting and the boys grow listless and inatten- 

tive, The Principal of the College is a man of the old type and very conserva- . 
tive. He cannot brook any change in the existing state of things, nay, not even 

a suggestion for improvement. He pooh-poohs all ideas of reform and laughs | 
them to scorn. He would not consult his assistants, some of whom are trained tea- | 
chers and University graduates, who could make suggestions calculated to pro- | 
mote the interests of uhe College. He is neither a graduate nor a man of literary 
or scholarly attainments. 
he has grown grey in the Educational Department, having ‘completed nearly 
40 years of service. His term of service has long been over, this being the 
fourth time that he has been recoinmended for extension. The retention 
‘of such a man in the Department is quite detrimental to the cause of education 
and servesas a bar to the promotion of an army of young men whose ; 
chances of promotion are very meagre,” a 


42, Anglo-Indian journals are in the habit of describing railways and 


Railways do not primarily 
benefit Indians but British 


merchants. 
Samarth (44), 17th April. 


j 


promoted by railways in this country. No one seems to Care for the grievances 
of third class passengers, but the attention of the Secretary of State is readily 
drawn to the difficulty experienced in transporting Indian wheat to foreign 
countries. We can thus see that railways primarily exist for British traders and 
the Military Department. Nevertieless, ..nglo-[ndian writers have the im- 
pudence to assert that they are a boon to the Iudians. As a matter of fact, 


railways must be held 


-bévause they help to drain the country of huge quantities of food-stuffs. 
43. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway does not pay any attention to 


Alleged beedleseness of the 


G. 1. Pe Railway authorities 
to the grievances of 
passengers. 


Aprile 


srarian laws, through oft-recurring famines and through. 
cruel acts of partiality on the part of ourrulers. While the acts of English- 
men are present before our eyes in every day life, nothing is lost by disconti- 
nuing the study of English History in schools. a bo, re 
41. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—‘‘ Who is responsible 


Arunodaya (102), 14th 
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for the working and management of the Hyderabad 
(Sind) Training College? Is it the Principal or the 
higher authorities ? The young men that are sent to 
receive training at this College are subjected to great 
hardships and receive very shabby treatment. They 
are made to work for more than twelve hours a 


hours. ‘Che Secondary Teachers’ College at Bombay 


for more than five hours a day. ‘The institution 


for it is not possible for a teacher to lecture for more 


Nothing could be said in his favour except that 


Railways. 


telegraphs as the blessings of British rule, but this is 
not a correct view. The deputation of British 
merchants that recently waited on Mr. Morley and | 
complained of the shortage of rolling stock on Indian : 
railways shows clearly whose welfare is primarily | 


responsible for the occurrence Of famines in India, 


the hardships and grievances of the passengers, but 
the authorities of the B, B. & C. I. Railway pursue 
amore sympathetic policy in this respect. A passen- 
ger on the latter railway once complained through a 
newspaper that some of the trains were crowded to 
suffocation, ‘lhe Railway authorities replied through 
the same paper asking the complainant to specify 


é 


Re) SS Ar’ 
oes at ee 


D mitipate overcrowding ‘by attaching more: carriages to 
‘Phe sudurban: trains on the G, I, P. Railway are. so over- 
ery evening that passengers. are literally huddled together like 
» bub the Railway authorities take no notice of this matter. Sometimes 
here ate ‘no: liglits in the trains at. all. It would be well if Government 
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» hh “When a. cia st mine has een slyly prepared under the 
wi Mirved uk Fw Heh genes <9 - foundations of our liberties by a gang of Government 
aes Preeay seed cnlant the Officials and a few native toadies, is ae ever at their 
ae eged official interference in beck and call, it would be simply suicidal for us to sit 
pee the last Justices’ election. quiet with our arms akimbo instead of opening our 
| _ Gujarat Punch (25), 14th shoulders and ‘hitting out. We must do this or 
Apel, Hing. ole. else get bowled out in the match we are playing with 
the impertinent, ungrateful and imperious bureaucracy that is to-day trying te 
throttle the new budding life which is throbbing in the veins of every true 
son of India. Delay in realising our present position in regard to local self 
government is more than dangerous—it will be fatal. We are giad, therefore, 
to note that the citizens and rate-payers of Bombay have fully understood 
the mischievous character of the Caucus and realised the venomous spirit which 
has inspired its reptile members.......... It willbe no exaggeration to say that 
each and every one of the multifarious castes and creeds of Bombay was fully 
esented at Jast Sunday’s memorable meeting.........._ All sat together cheek 
by jowl—the heart of every one a surging cauldron of indignation against the 
| white creatures of the Caycus and of positive contempt against those unnatural 
a sons of India, those moral insolvents and intellectual nobodies who joined them 
in an unholy combination. It is superfluous to say that the meeting was a 
grand success........... There can be no question as to the indignation that has 
been felt at the action of the Cauous.......... A question of still greater 
importance is whether Government should publicly or even silently support 
their action. It has been argued by certain apologists of the Caucus that 
Government officials took part in that movement in their private capacity 
eeeseseeeseee We are distinctly of opinicn that high Government officials 
should have nothing to do with a civic institution like the Municipal 
Corporation of Bombay, for when they exercise the weight of their 
authority and influence to form a regular combination to put down the popular 
element, local self-government simply becomes a farce. But the most 
reprehensible feature of this affair is the attitude of the Government of 
Bombay......---. In fact, this question of the Bombay Caucus and the impor- 
tant issues it raises anent local self-government must henceforth form a recular 
plank in our political platform. The day is distant still, when we may expect 
to have complete political autonomy. But till that day arrives, we must 
strenuously guard the few franchises that we already possess.......... The 
matter, however, does not concern Bombay alone, but the whole Presidency, or 
for the matter of that, the whole of India, Bombay, therefore, must be backed 
up by all the provinces of this country.” | 


45. “The meeting at Madhav Baug, on Sunday last, was in every sense an 
influential and representative meeting. Its strength 
Be, Rist Goftdr (34), 14th is roughly estimated at twenty-five thousand by some 
a April, Eng. cols.; Pérst (82), of the Native papers........... Bombay has not witnes- 
ae ‘lath April, Eng. one sed the like of this meeting for years past within 
acon, living memory. ‘The meeting, at any rate, gave the 
* fyli measure of the immense sensation which the Justices’ election has given rise 
to. Its proceedings were thoroughly selt-possessedand orderly, and though 
exeitement was very keen, the members showed an unusual degree of self- 
- pestraint. ‘The meeting comprised representatives of all castes, colours and 
creeds, and of all shades and differences of opinion. It was not a packed meet- 
"ing of unbearded juveniles and rowdy school-boys. Men of note, quality and 
- distinction, who form the elite of Bombay Native society, were present there with 
‘= €yllconsciousness of their duties towards their city and their country, ‘lhe 
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aches were one and all sobér in tone and dignified, and barring the epilogue, 
ich would haye been much better left out, the proceedings of the meeting left 
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notbing to be degired....,..... . Coming next to the memorial, which was. adopted 
at the meeting on the motion of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, we are afraid that the 
meeting used the wrong.end of the ladder in addressing it to the Government 
of India. As the local Government have not pronounced their final opinion, the 
memorial would have been best addressed to them in the first instance ; and only 
on receipt of an unfavourable reply, should the same have been submitted to 
higher authorities. . Though the attitude of the Bombay. Government, as witness 
their curt reply to the petition of the three non-official members of their 
‘Legislative Council, is not encouraging, the memorial ought. to have been first 
‘submitted to them ‘in the order of precedence. Perhaps there was an impression 
abroad that as.so many high officials had identified themselves with the Caucus 
movement in spite of public protest, their action. had the private support 
of Government. Their nomination of Mr. Suleman Wahed in face of. the 
fact that the antics of the Caucus had kept out of the Corporation some of the 
old Justices, and their omission to substitute. one out of their- number in the 
place of Mr. Wahed, was a sort of. defiance of the wishes of. the public so 
emphatically expressed. The public will await with eagerness the reply of 
the Government to their, memorial, and we may hope that justice wiil not be 
denied to them in the direction in which they have appealed for their _pro- 
tection and help.” [The Pdrst makes somewhat similar remarks, | 5 


46. ‘While all sorts of legal proceedings of a novel.and c»mplicated 
Oe a character are going on or’ pending in our law 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 14th Gourts in connection with the ill-famed Justices’ 
April, Eng. cols. ;. Bombay lant! ‘ oe ‘ , Hi sess sine 
Punch Bahddur (175), 15th lection, which has ‘already led. to a gnashing of 
a ee ee _ teeth and deep searchings of more than one guilty 
es heart, and also brought to the surface some 
of the most undesirable characteristics of the average Briton, especi- 
ally his refined dissimulation and Machiavelism, it is satisfactory to notice the 
record mass meeting, representing all classes of the Indian community, number- 
ing over ten thousand people at a most moderate computation, which was 
held last Sunday at ‘Madhav Baug.’......... The distinguished Chairman, 
Mr. Gokhale, in an admirable; speech, which was as calm, temperate and. 
unimpassioned: as it was argumentative and convincing, fully met the only 
two allegations which the hollow-sounding Caucus had put forward in its 
accredited organ of opinion, namely, the foolish episode about the address 
to the late ‘great ’ Viceroy on the assumption of his. second term of office and 
the Standard ‘“ime which nobody keeps in Bombay save a few officials 
and their European and native ‘bondsmen.’ ‘Though the Vernacular and 
the Anglo- Vernacular Press had exploded the fallacies of tie Caucus, it must 
‘be admitted that they were never before so vleanly and cleverly torn to tatters. 
Mr. Hormusji Wadia also showed the mettle of which he was made.. The other 
speakers, each and all, not forgetting Mr. 8S, N. Guzdar, who seriously wants to 
boycott the mock Thunderer of Hornby Road, and Mr. D. G. Padiye, with his 
‘scathing satire, admirably played the parts respectively assigned to them. ‘The 
memorial is an exceedingly able document and does credit to its authors. It 
isa strong but every way justifiable condemnation of the imbecile Bombay 
Government which, in spite of appeals and remonstrances, was unable to carry 
into effect its own resolution of 1902, enjoining all officials to refrain from 
‘mixing themselves in Municipal and Logislative elections. Had it displayed 
any signs of fair-play in the matter and met the earnest wishes of the thre 
‘non-otticial members of the Legislative Council, who were willing to adduce ald 
evidence of undue influence exercised by its high oilicials before a competent and 
impartial Committee of investigation, if appointed, there would have arisen no 
necessity for the memorial to the Government of India. But Lord Lamington’s 
Government has all along winked at the action of those intermeddling officials. 
“It would be sheer folly under such circumstances to have anything more to do 
with it. ‘The timé, however, will come when the Bombay Government. will 
have torepent for its errors. Meanwhile, we see that there is a great stampede 


nd he leading spirits for the Caucus. | ‘hey are all fast running away to England 


to expiate, perliaps, for their sins in their native homes, Let us hope they will 
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mbes ny ae poration. __. off so quietly and amicably, thanks to the exer- 
peg tal Hoview (12), 17th tions of the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta and 

oe ae Mr. T. W. Cuffe. Those who were present at the 
meeting saw how healthy was the influence that Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. Cuffe 
brought to bear upon the members of the Corporation. In the absence of the 
evil geniuses of the Caucus like Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cowasji Readymoney, 
now popularly known as Caucasia Cow, and the harmonious co-operation of men 
like the Honourable Mr. Dunn and Mr. Cuffe with the leading Indian members 
of the independent party, the Corporation should fear no trouble and have no 
anxiety as to itsfuture working. We do not understand why the Caucus moved 
heaven and hell to have a majority in the Corporation, when at its first meeting 
no fewer than four members applied for leave of absence for six months. We 
do not understand why ill feeling has been created in the Corporation, when 
some Of the leading spirits of the Caucus are running away westward and east- 
ward. Does not this very fact show that the motive that actuated the Caucus 
was not the good of the city but wicked hostility to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta? 
If Messrs. Harrison & Co. had the good of the city at heart, if all this fuss was 
created for its sanitary and municipal improvement, why are they leaving it at 
the very commencement of the life of the Corporation? ........ But whatever 
may be the motive of the Caucus, we are glad that Mr. Harrison will be out of 
the Corporation, at least for some time to come. We sincerely trust that before 


. his leave expires, Government will transfer him from Bombay or force him to 
Tetire.”’ | 
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48, A correspondent writes to the Apakshpdt:—I emphatically protest 
nage ee against the acticn of the Collector-President of the 
Pn pes coll ot the Surat Municipality in calling a. select number of 
Vice-President and the Municipal Councillors to his bungalow for privately 


varions Committees of the settling the names of the Vice-President and members 
Sorat Municipality. of the Managing and other Committ b : 
Apakshpat (62a), . 13th een Be. ees to be elected 


April every year by the general body of the Municipality. 

_ This procedure was followed by the President in past 
years and it is understcod that he has done the same thing this year too. The list 
of names so fixed are as a rule passed by a packed majority in the Municipal 
Council. Such a course is detrimental to the interests of local self-government, 
and it is deplorable that several well-known and trusted popular representatives 
in the Municipality should be a party to it. Last year the President justified 
his ection on the plea that he wanted to save the time of the Municipal Council 
and that it was open to the Councillors to propose any amendments they 
liked to the list proposed. This explanation cannot be accepted as satisfactory. 
Why should the Collector consult the wishes of only a select number 
of Councillors and not of all? The procedure is insulting to the Councillors 
who are not cunsulted. Besides, the Councillors nominated by Government 
‘would never vote against the ticket proposed, when they know that it 
‘bas been fixed. by the President himself. Government have gracioush 
granted the right of local self-government to the public. Why should 
they not be allowed to enjoy that- right undisturbed? It is hoped 
that Government will inquire into this matter aud pass such orders as the 
deem fit. {In its editorial columns the Apakshpdt supports the view of 
its Gorrespondent. lt deplores that Government officials should meddle with 
le aa despite the express orders’ of Government prohibiting them 
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49. A correspondent writes to ‘the Prabhdét :—“I understand that our 
| okt _ Mnunicipality has increased its expenditure and in 
Protest against the pro- order to meet it, some members went the length of 
posal of the Hyderabad , . eye | ° 
Municipality to levy ahouse- SUggesting the imposition of house-tax at a meeting 
tax to meet increased ex- Of the Managing Committee the otherday. As I read 
penditure. in the Sind Journata few days ago that, after the 
me and (52), 9th April, appointment, of the Collector as President of the 
ng. cols.; Sind Journal Municipal; Municinal © ] q t 
(19), 11th April, unicipality, our Municipa ouncillors do no 
_ discuss questions with that freedom and independence 
which is to be expected of them. I am afraid that one fine morning we may 
hear that the house-tax has been actually sanctioned. I should,therefore, like to 
warn my fellow-citizens against the danger that threatens us and request them 
to take early steps to avert it. Let Muhammadans and Hindus both combine, 
call a public meeting and pass a strongly worded resolution, condemning the 
proposed house-tax........... Let the constituents of evety ward also hold separate 
meetings and lodge an emphatic protest against the odious tax. If they 
express their wishes in this wise, their representatives will think twice 
before they vote for the house-tax. The Municipality should *not go 
beyond its means, Wisdom consists in cutting one’s coat according to 
the cloth. But if the increased. expenditure is absolutely necessary and 
cannot be dispensed with, the Municipality should cast about for other 
ways and means to meét it.......... In conclusion I should appeal to Mr. Pratt 
not to inflict such a grievous wrong on the people during his regime.’’ (The 
Sind Journal writes :—‘‘ A correspondent has sounded a note of alarm in the 
columns of the Prabhat that the local Municipality intend resorting to a house- 
tax in order to meet the large deficit in the current year’s Budget.......... The 
people of the town are opposed to the imposition of the tax, which has 
proved a veritable nuisance to the residents of other towns where it is levied. 
.sesseeee We earnestly hope that the Municipality will find out some other 
means for saving the people from the much-dreaded house-tax.” ] 


Native States. 


50, A contributor writes to the Mahi Kdntha Gazette :—Mr. Chhotalal 
Mathuradas Baxi, the intriguing Huzur Secretary 


a : + Pa hag corre 81), ' the Nawab of Junagadh, has filled almost all high 
alah Kantha Gazette (81) offices in the State with his protéges. He poisons 


| the ears of the Nawab and the Dewan against those 
officials of the State, who are like thorns in his side. He !eads the Nawab 
astray aud has hypnotised the Dewan who, if he only knew Mr, Baxi’s deeds, 
would not fail to remove him from the State service. Mr. Baxi is a dangerous 
man and takes care not to leave the Nawab alone even for a minute. Letters 
addressed to the Nawab are read out to His Highness by Mr. Baxi, who shrewdly 
omits such portion of their contents as is likely to prove detrimental to his 
interests. We warn the Nawab against the intriguing character of Mr, Baxi 
and request His Highness to call him to account for many a lakh of rupees 
which he has misappropriated in the course of some years past. 


51. ‘Sometime ago complaints were lodged before the Agency that 
the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra trampled upon 
the rights of the Girasias of his State and other- 
wise maltreatea them, The Agency, on inquiry, 
| found that the complaints were frivolous and 
groundless and that the complainants were set up by some greedy adven- 
turers who sought to make capital out of the complaints. It appears from 
inquiries made by us that the Agency has arrived at a right conclusion 
in the matter, and that the Raj Saheb being a strict disciplinarian has 
aroused the ire of certain persons. Indeed, from what we hear from a 
thoroughly reliable source the State, notwithstanding financial embarrass- 
ments inherited from a previous administration, is managed most eflicientl: 
and economically. ‘The Kaj Saheb has abolished the hothar system which is 
iiable to much abuse, and has reduced his personal expenditure.,,,...... He 


Affairs in Dhréngadhra. 
Kathiewar News (30), 
18th April, Kng. cols., 
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) has tak on a. heavy toll of Thdian Chiefs and Princee— 
»» that class. of Chiefs and Princes» whose need to the 
Deskh.of the Thakor .of . pane fg is great, on account of their education, their 
ar rag) ~ “aahes a 1th: ‘influence, their enlightened conception of the duties of 
‘ eeepourene J -life, and their high sense of devotion to their. people's 
~ . interest; Sir Jaswantsinghji. Fatehsinghji, Thakor 
Lim! was one of such Chiefs. He discharged his princely duties well 
wed for.the good of the people entrusted to his care........... He has in 
ragrant memories behind and happy and fortunate would. Limbdi 
it it finds 3 in his successor the virtues that adorned him. si 
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58, A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Samdehdr bitterly onsale that 

it the representation of the Talukdar of Datha re the 
- Asics in Datha Téluka misappropriation of a large sum of money by his 
(kahit) Samachée (7 Karbhari Jagjivan (vide paragraph 34 of Weekly 
17th April, sige si } Keport No. 11) should not yet have been disposed of 
by the Agency authorities. He deplores that the | 

Karbhari should be enabled by means of influence and flattery to swallow 
incredibly large sums of money with impunity to the detriment of the interests 
of the Talukdar. He hopes that Major Beale will not fail to deal wish the 


case justly and bring the Karbhari to book for his delinquencies. 


54), Rao Bahadur Vithalrai aoe a Nagar, has long held the post 
it ee, of Agency Daftardar, and consequently there is a 
Phy soggy ett : es. om preponderance of the Nagar dana in the Agency 
Kithi¢war. service, particularly in the Japti Department. 

Mahs Kéntha Gazetie (81), When Mr. Quin succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Hunter 
Vath April ‘as Political Agent, Kathidwdr, he made an effort 
to redress the injustice done so far to other communities and appointed. 
Mr. Antia, a Parsi, as his Daftardar with the sanction of Government. 
But on Colonel Kennedy’s assuming charge of the office of the Agent, a 
‘Nagar Daftardar was again appointed in violation of the orders already 
passed by Government. The present Agent to the Governor has initiated no 
changes in the prevailing system of Agency administration, but it is to be ieared 
that owing to the influence of Rao Bahadur Vithalrai, the Nagars 
will get the better of other communities who are contending for political 
pre-eminence in Kathiawar. At present the post of Chief Accountant 
‘and three or four places of Thanadars, etc., have fallen vacant, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. FitzGerald will act independently and impartially in filling 
taste appointments instead of being led by the nose by his Daftardar. 


65. We have come to learn that an attem pt is being made by several 
Thanadars in Kathiawar to compel non-jurisdictional 
| Alleged harsh measures ‘J'alukdars under them to return to Government the 


~yr tral by Pago soe amount of the loans they had borrowed during 
payment. of Government dues {Mine years, besides paying the arrears of the 


from Talukdars under their pcshkasht and other dues. It is very much 


"jurisdiction. to be regretted that the Tbanadars should resort 
| ean Samachar (78)> +> coercion for extorting payment from the. 
cee Talukdars. The crop- yield last year was not so 
‘abundant asto enable the ‘alukdars to wipe away all their liabilities. A 
succession of bad seasons has reduced them to penury, and it is with the greatest 
‘difficulty that they have managed to stand on their legs all these years, 
| (Unders these circumstances it behoves the Thanadars to shew mercy towards 
on Talukdare and arrange for the payment of their dues by easy instalments. 
emarks apply with espécial force to the Talukdars under the jurisdiction 
3 Wadhwan ‘Thana, who are big personages in name only, but are, truly 
| g, over head and ears iti debt. We hope that our appeal for. meting out 
tment to these Taluk urs will reeeive due attention at the y-mande of 
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66, Lieut: Burke, Administrator of thé Sdngli State, is apparently 
Soran ag toi inspired with a desire to perpetuate his name by carry- 
Administrator, Séngli, for ‘2g Out various reforms caloulated to benefit the 
towards the people of the contemplates establishing a representative assembly 


State. : styled the Rayat Sabha and entrusting it with theduty: . 
Pe Frabish (£5), — of laying before the State authorities the wants and 


grievances of the people at large. Witha view to 
stimulate the hand loom industry in the State, he proposes to send a few pro-. 
mising young men to foreign countries to learn the art of weaving at the expense of 
the State. With the same object in view, he has further expressed his readiness 
to advance loans to weavers, residing in the State, on condition that they buy 
improved handlooms to carry on their trade. He has also issued a provisional 
order making primary education free in certain parts of the State. What a 
contrast do we find between Lieut. Burke and the officials in Bengal, who by 
their high-handed doings aggravate popular discontent ! ) 


57. The Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition of Jamkhandi was formally 
declared open on the 16th instant. The object of the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition is to encourage a knowledge of improved 
— are emg processes of agriculture among the rayats, A cattle 
nyan Prakash (40), 18th . # 
April. show with prizes for the best bred cattle also forms 
| part of the Exhibition. Over two thousand cattle 

have been sent to compete for prizes. Many indigenous products, 
such as cutlery, soap, candles, perfumes, &c., have been received from 
various places, The Chief of Jamkhandi presided at the opening ceremony. 
The State Karbhari made a suitable speech in which he dwelt on the Chief’s 
solicitude to promote the welfare of his subjects as evidenced by his establishing 
a mill in the State, making primary education free throughout his territory 


and promoting exhibitions for the encouragement of artisans and agriculturists, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sanj Vartamdn writes :—Under 
the auspices of the Gujarat Sabha a public meeting 
Protest’ meeting against was held at Ahmedabad in the Premabhai Hall on the 
ee . are gg 17th April for protesting against the activities of 
Pes “nr the Caucus in connection with the recent Justices’ 
election to the Bombay Municipality. Mr. A. K, 
Sethna Bar.-at-Law, was in the chair. The Hall was densely crowded. In 
opening the proceedings Mr. Sethna said that the issues involved in the Justives’ 
election in Bombay were not merely of local interest, but affected the interests 
of the Presidency and even of the whole country, The Caucus was organized 
with the avowed object of ousting an able and independent popular re- 
presentative like Sir P, M. Mehta from the Corporation. Mr. Sethna 
paid a high tribute of praise to the services rendered by Sir 
Pherozeshah to the country. Dr. Joseph Benjamin proposed that the public 
of Ahmedabad strongly protested against the official interference in the recent 
Justices’ election to the Bombay Municipality and requested Government to 
pass a Resolution prohibiting their officers from interfering in Municipal and 
Local Boatd elections. Mr. Ramanbhai proposed that a copy of the above 
resolution be sent to the Bombay Government and also to His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Both the propositions having been carried, Mr. Bapuji 
Jagannath addressed the meeting and remarked that Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal Sakarlal was ousted from the Ahmedabad Municipality through 
the machinations of a similar Caucus composed of faithless traitors. The 
speaker suggested a boycott of the Times of India and the suggestion was 
received by the audience with applause, References to the Caucus leaders 
and the Zimes of India in the speeches of the various speakers were greeted 
with hisses and cries of shames from the audience, 
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© swadeshét movement. The 
rered on the 13th April in the 
ra.  Brahmachari Virendranath 
‘and enlarged upon the evils of the 
eustoms by the Indians. These evils, he 
1édied by.the propagation of the swadesht movement. 
; ‘was a useful mantra for bringing about the re- 
ndia ‘which, according to the speaker, was the objective of that 
‘lecturer then contrasted the present with the past condition of 
his audience to emulate the example of Japan. He proceed. 
Oe esent is not the time for us to sleep. We have slept long 
nough already. It now behoves us to shake off our lethargy and make an 
vance. Though I lay no vlaim to read the future, yet everything points to 
‘ight prospects being in store for our country.” Swami Anandanand, who 
spoke in a somewhat similar strain. Mr. Gopal Trimbak in addressing 
quoted statistics relating to the trade of the Bombay Presidency 
out that foreign sugar, for refining which unholy articles were 
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Boa used, formed the main item of imports. Mr. Sakarlal Maganlal suid that Lord 
et Curzon was indirectly instrumental in bringing the seoadesht movement into 

ee being, and that if two more Viceroys of his type were to come to India, the 
_ country would surely gain swarajya, After some further speeches, the meeting 


‘ : 60. Wethave received the first issue of the Hindi Kesari, a newspaper 
iy ae _.., newly started at Ndgpur. ‘Che new venture will not fail 
| O ararpren Ps al i - to be eminently useful in disseminating the views of the 
por. 5 National party among the Hindi-speaking population. 
me a Kesari (129), 16th April. There was a long-felt want of such a newspaper in the 
a . ° Hindi language, and we sincerely congratulate Mr. 
: Madhavrao Sapre, B.A., on having supplied it. The leading article in the first — 
—— issue is entitled “ Self-government and good government,”’ and excellently repro- 
ne duces the leading thoughts expressed in our leader on the same subject in the 
ee last issue. We wish a long life to the Héndi Kesaré and hope that it wiil 
ae successfully perform the task of rousing nationgl sentiments in the minds of the 
|» \ Mindi-speaking people, | | | 


_ SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, : 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


oa Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
i. é | Secretariat, Bombay, 25th April 1907. 
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No. Name of Pablication. Where Published, Edition. Dae Name. caste and age of Editor, \ — 
. me , Sat on 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... —..., Weekly «. — os. Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eae. ss 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... _—...| Daily... — ««»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ...  ... 550 
Deccan Herald. | 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P. ; Parsi; 54.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ../ Do. ... --| Weekly iia i Kamakshi Natarfjan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 500 
: |} Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... coo §=Do. aoe .»-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. : 54, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ...  .« Monthly -e| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 — a 900 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi .. ree. Weekly ... --| Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 so 600 
§ K&thidwér Times .».| Rajkot ... sie Daily .. -».| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 os 200 
9 | Mahritta ... one snl BOOM ces ... Weekly ,.. ..-| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ! 1,000 
| | Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... .... Monthly - -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratn#gar; Parsi; 41 ...| 1,200 
11 | Muslim Herald ... cn » Daily... «| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir;} 900 
| | Muhammadan ; 33. : 7 
12 | Oriental Review... --| Do. ..  .... Weekly... —...| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi ; 39 -  . 
18 | Patriot ... coe a WE wa i ooo ove (ac Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
: cae ain); 33. 

14 | Phenix ... oes see | Karachi.. .. Bi-weekly ---| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .. 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... seo} DBUY a0. ->-| Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... hee wale 400 
and Military Gazette. , pe - 

16 | Railway Times .... .--| Bombay... Weekly ... ---( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..: 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette eee eee} Karachi ... + Bi-weekly -+- Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ; 43 one “i 500 
18 | Sind Journal ...| Hyderabad  ...) Weekly ... —ses| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 

| , 40. 
pe : 
19 | Sind Times sie ».-| Karachi... ++» Bi-weekly ---/ Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ) 
20 | A’rya Prakash ... — +++ Bombay ... | Weekly... ss. , Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod 1,000 
: nia); 38. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ma Ma ++] Narotamd4s Pranjiwandas’ Shethna; Hindu 550 
| . (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
23, | Deshi Mitra a: hee ho | Dow ... ooo] Maganlal Kik&bhai ; ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);| 1,400 
| 36. 
93 | Gujarati ... ah ...| Bombay ... — Te is ‘a iets Surajraém Desi; Hindu (Surtij| 6,000 
| ania) ; 54, 
94 Gujarat Mitra eee eee Surat eee oF Do. —_ oes Hormasji Jamshedji ; ° P&rsi ; 47 nen oe | 700 
95 | Gujarati Punch ...  .| Ahmedabad =.» Do. .» + Somal4l Mangaldés Shih; Hindu (Mesri 1,500 
cee : Bania) ; 30. 
956 | Hindi Punch .. ...| Bombay “| Do. oe --| Barjorji N avroji Apakhtyar ; Parsi ; 48 6a 800 
97 | Hind Swar&jyi ... ft Be coe, Do. ave oes Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 600. 
| ee ues m&li Brahman); 24. 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed seo coe} Do. oo -} Daily =. ---| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban ; M.A., Parsi; 32.) 4,000 
99 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee oe | Weekly eee eee Framji Cawasji Mehta > P4rsi ; 58 eee eee 2,400 
20 Kathiawar NewsSree eee Rajkot eee Gee Do. YT) eee Jamshedji Frdm}i ; Pérsi ; 43 Poe ee eee 400 
31 Kathidwar Times ose Do. eee “pr Bi-weekly ---| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 a 
99 | Parsi. «se ase eee] Bombay vee eof Weekly... ron iekinge Sor#bji TaleyarkhAn ; Pini ee 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad . Do. ...  -...| Jethélal jUinedrima Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 
j : e man 
34 RéstGoftér .... ile <i). So oe Pilonji Ba Barjorji Deséi ; Baral 5 66 ove | 1,550 


Ee 
a it 


lémekiél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Banta) ; 29,1 4,200 


w-»| Umedrim Nagindds; Hindu (Bania); 28...) ~800 


ce can Bhéskar Nénéji, Kotak ; Native Christianl 350 
Boe aie att h 3. : ; 
veo beet W&man Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
Brahman); 49. — 


eet eee Rev. Mr. J. BE. Abbott .... a pe 660 


cos sae (1) Hari Na&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,500 
Sen : , Brfhman); 40. SA bs 
le ‘ peer | (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
| ibe gee a Nae (Deshastha Brahman); 38, 
boa Do. eee ts es Weekly eee ees Do. Do. eos 3,000 
- vee Bombay... TREY. 640 .».| Lndu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
Bhat cates, 2 ‘ , Manager being Ddmodar S&vidram Yande; 
“her NGS RS. | i | Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Native Opinion .... ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... «es! Vin&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
ole tee eee, fie : bi 3 | wan Brdhman); 36. : 


vee eee: Sees | MOH ADUr | Do ... oe} Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 
Wa Ay iedgslat | Brahman) ; 33. 
Sardesii Vijayt “eee ip | Sévantvidi ete Do. eee ose} Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar ; Hindu (Gaud 625 


Rote go : | | ; Sarvswat Brdhman) ; 34. : 
| Shri Bayéji Viguys ve.| Bombay... 2. a ee ,..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
PUR eis a : 42, | 
Qe) Shei Bhabw coe! MathTa 0 a ee. ae -.| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh-| 100 
Be - i man) ; 38. 
~~. | 98> | Subodh Patrike... Rie cc ik ae Dwirkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
- -d@ | Sudbdvek... .. =...) Poona .,  ...) Dow... «| Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
ee Oe ee | . pawan Brahman); 40. | | 
: 5 a } ANnoo-Porrueorsr. % | | 
bo 10 Anglo-I usiténo ries Bombay... .e.| Weekly ... ».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 


‘ ANGLO-SInpl. | 


% $1 | Al-Haq eee eee .«.| Kardéchi (Sind)... Weekly ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 80;and Abdul} 1,200 


; | Vah4bkhan Ghulém Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 
‘ 88 | Prabhét ... me .\ Hyderabad Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; $4 oes 500 
Re ae : 
7 >, BB | Mushfir: ... coe coe a ...| Weekly .. eo; Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 | 1,000 
the a 64 |\Sindhi ww... Sakkur (Sind) ...; Bo... is Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, | 1,000 
| Reeem) Miana'om an 
| Gosdna'TI. ) 
: aca oa ye ..| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avee ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74...) 1199 
oY hs | a | | 
(66 | Hind Vijaya a 2 ae Cr Oe ast | Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 
~ «| Exe@visn, ‘Manitai anv , : 
NI RON  ~KAnarese. . | | 
Kemefitak: Patri andj Dharwar...  .,,| Weekly... oe 7’ Shs Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 250 
Ch r4hman) ; 23. 
| Bidpor,.. ..., Do ... — ...; Anndji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth} 800 
Brahman) ; 46. ! 


e+» eee] Bombay..,, «| Weekly... ...{ Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... ...f 1,200 
ce OR Bg et Do. ~~ one =~ nn | As Gornes; Goartese Christian; 46 ... __... 600 


see nee] Bombay...  —...| Daily... ~~ ...| WAzi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad; Muhammadan;} 2,000 
4 3 ea | (Memon); 43. 
Beondigar: ...) Do. ws ..) Do... ..»| Nan&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 54 al 
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GussRA' TI—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samfchér ve-| Bombay... so OS tee ww ew — Minocheher-Homji, BA; ‘4,400 
1;3 
66 | Broach Mitré ... _...| Broach ... ooo] Weekly ... wh grees yo Thaikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
7 . shatriya 5 | 
67 Broach SamAchér... eee Do. wae Hes Do. ere eee Ardeshir Dinsha G&ndhi; Parsi ' o2 see eee 400 
. 
68 Bulser Vartaman e:@ eee Buls4r (Surat) we Weekly eee eee O08 wee eee 
69 | Din Mani ... ese -e+| Broach wo] Fortnightly s+ i Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
nia); 28. 
40 | Dnyanottejak ... ve| Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| Chhotélal Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 43. 500 
times a month. | 
71} Evening J&éme = as | Bombay... eee} Daily «ee ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
fo 1 GU cs coo} Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Published thrice) Fulchand or ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 2 
73 | Islam Gazette .. eoo/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly eoe| Lbrahim Daud ; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
74 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma — »»+/ Bombay ... oo ee he ...| Ratanshb4w Frdmji Ach@ria ; PArsi; 33 ioe 600 
75 | Jivadaya ... =o. ..-| Surat . | «| Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
: Brahman); 36. 
76 | Kaira Times ose = ove] Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly .. «| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
¢7 | Kaira Vartaman ... sos) BIER | cae a a Se ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
78 | Kéthidwar Sam&chfr ...; Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., oe green rag a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Beth 550 
man); 46 
79 | Khedut 0 coe eee’ Baroda ... eee| Fortnightly ...; Dulabhram.Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45 500 
80 | Lok Mitra ee coo Bombay... — «ee Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A} 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
81 | Mahi Kéntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ..o| Weeklyces oes — a Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
réhman) ; 45 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... eee Bombay «+ Daily .  -.| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
83 | Navséri Patrika .. eos! Navsari ... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 
84 | Navséri Prak4sh ... oe): ae oa oe S Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ee 800 
85 | Praja Mitr’ — ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
, Brahman) ; 38. 
86 | Praja Pokar oe ae »».| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ae ai 500 
87 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... oo a: eee ..| Nagindés Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Banja); 41. 
88 Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ..; Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali vases : 606 
| Advertiser. 26. : 
89 | Sanj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay wee! Daily — os ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 4,000 
(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
P4rsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39, 
90 | Saty’ Vakta iach eco], Doo ove ...| Fortnightly ...; Keshavl4] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 050 
3 Bania); 43. 
91 | Sind Vartaman .. soe} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (ohana); 41 “es 100 
92 | Surat Akhbar «. vost URAE . ccs we tee ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ope 300 
HInNpDi. 
; 83 | Pandit ... a eee} Poona ooo ss. | Weekly ove «| Govind Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
Jari) ; 45. 
94 |Shri DnydAnsagar Sam4-| Bombay...  .|Monthly .. «| Janakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
chare | Brihman); 30. 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ...  .0.| Weekly .. ...| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu tint 6,200 
chare. . | Brahman) ; 46. 
KANERESE. 7 
96 | Digvijays ... ..  .Gadag (Dhdr-| . Do. ... ..| Shankrapa Setiverrs Basrimarad; Hinduj. 150 
war.) oe. eee (Devang) ; 40 
eee Dhirwir - Be. Nara Gadag. ees 
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Bhagwa Zenda 


Brahniodays 
Chandrak4nt 
Chendrodayt 


Dharm 
Dherwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyan Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vij ays 


Jagadddgrsh | 


JagateunmA&chir 


Hunnarottejak 


Belgaum Samfchér 


Deshakélavartam4n 


Jagadhitechchhu ... 


0 a) Shivrim Mahddev Khénolker 5 Hindu 
Coe i |. (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
Soe ee 2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
Ry dak MDs hes ost ‘Qetarae Rigtavendrs Mamd&pur; Hindu 
atl , (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
pO le EOE 00 mae _Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karbéda 
| nee ‘Bedhraan); 44, 
(Dhar-| Doe ‘1c. * oe Gaurishankar Ramprasad; Hindu acne 
Bréhman); 44 
vee eee} Weekly... —...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| “es Bréhman); 25. 
ee:| Dhnlia (W Do. «oes, Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. — 
...| Sholépur .--| Monthly... __...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpévan 
| . es Brahman) ; 35. 
-ee |] Ratndziri vo] Weekly. —...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; ; Hindu (V dni); 30... 
»»| Poona «. a” ee. Mes eoe| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 
pt Be en -«-| Published thrice a; Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 
woo| Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... eoe| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
; Brahman); 27 
soo] SUCRE. cael WOOKLY 0. oes . Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman) ; 
eoe| Mah&d (Koldba).| Do. ... eo| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhhde 
| Oe man); 48. 
.»-| Ohikodi ae) De ks ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
.gaum). _ pawen Bréhman) ; 41. : 
«| Chiplun (Ratna-} Do. ... ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
giri). Brahman); 43. | 
«| Belgaum | Do. se. oo.| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
ees man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
‘ Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 
...| Hrandol (East} Do. ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Brdhman) ; 35. 
cc] Wee Geeeeee) et «= DO. i s+’ Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
-| Bréhman) ; 52, 
eo} Dharwar fe SN” .. | 8... Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; $3. 
soot Bombay ooe ot ot eee eo-| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 
eoe| Kolh&pur oe ee i pores Tibet Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Br4h- 
man 
---| Thana .. | Do. ... — se| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 4!. 
.».| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao "Bélkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
giri). (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
voe| Nasik an ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pango; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
..| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... | ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 64. 
«| Poona ... | Do. ... — «..| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
| wan Brahman) ; 79. 
..|Thaéna ... «| Do. .-  ...| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu); 43. 
e-| Poona... sack OR aes ...|Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
, (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
eee Shol&pur eee Doe eee eee Govin Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 50. : 
ooo] POONAce. “ DO. ..| Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
e-| Bombay... ...) Monthly ...| Krishndji N&réyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda 
Bréhman) ; 53. 
eee Poona eee eee Weekly eee eee Bal G har Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdéhman) ; ; 50. 
eo] Dhulia «== (West} Do. oo ee, YSdav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Bréhman) ; 41. 
ee —" Kane-| Do, ... ov co ape Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 
ra 
coo Tdugaon (Satira)] Do. 0 ‘ | Bhikéji Gord! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdéwan Brah- 
Bd nase =| iit eam); age 76>, 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


| Mitubai Vaibhav 


| Muoukshu 

Nagar Samfchér... 
NAsik Vritt 
Nydya Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra 
Parikshak ... 
Prabhat 


eee 


| Praboch Chandrika 


Prakash 
Prakdshak 
Pratod 
Réghav Bhashan... 


| 


ee La, ad 


| Rashtramukh 


ee? 


Satya Shodhak 


Sholapur Samachar 
Shubh Suchak_... 
Sudhakar ... 


Sumant 


Vidya Vilas 
Vichéri 
Vihari 


ox CF GF &@F O&O 
_ 
or) 
=) 


o.lU[OWCOO 


Vikram ... 
Vishvavritt 
Vividh Duyan Vistar 


Vr ittase@r eoe 


Vrittasudha 


167 


Vydépéri 


Warkari 


MaRiTHI—continued. 


Lokamat_.. ‘ 
ae 
Madhukar vee ae oa 
Mahérdésh tré Vritt ee 
Mod Vritt ‘sis ees 


WAi (Satéra) 


4 


Bombay... ies 


me ge ee 


Dhulia (West 
K handesh). 

Ahmednagar 

Nasik 


Ahmednagar ... 


Pandharpur (Sho- 
l@ pu r)e 
Belgaum oo 


Dhulia (West- 
Khandesh. 

Jalgaon (East 
Khendesgh), 

Satara 


Bijapur is 
Islampur (Satara). 


Yeola (Nasik) .. 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, 


@ { 
' 


| Ratnagiri 


Mah&d (Kol&ba)... 


Bombay ... 


Sholépur 
Satara ee 


Pen (Kol@ba) 
Kar4d (Sater &)oos 


Vengurla (RKatna- 
gin. | 
| Beleshm ii 
Satara ees eoe 


Weekly 


Kolhapur oa 
Bombay... 
Satara 
Kolhapur 

Bombay eee 


Wai (Satzra) 
Satara eee 


Poona ... vai 


Pandharpur (Sho 


| lapur). 


j 


Weekly ... 


i ae 


Monthly 

Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Published thrice a 


month. 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


month. 
Weekly ... 


Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 


Karwar (Kénara), Published thrice a 


...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Shiras- 


| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 
| Nominal Editor :-—-Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; ; Hindu (Chit- 


| 


Govind Késhindth Chéndorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 


Rémkrishna Gopsl Pandit ; Hindu ou 


-araAhman); 3C 


40 


wat Br&éhman); 31. 

Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 

D&émodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


a 


Do. do. 


. + @GS 


Vishwanath Gangiram Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. 


Brahman); 24. 

Waman ae a Kukde; Hindu — 
Brahman) ; 

Govind Satthérémn Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Remchandra KAnvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 43. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 83. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. 
Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


Gulabsing Bhagirath ; 
about 56 or 54. 

Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Hindu (OQhitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 26. 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi) ; 49 ase 

R4amchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 68, 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind. (Chitpe- 
wan Brihman). 

(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hinda (De- 
, Shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
" vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 36. 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 22. 


Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ins 


Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 20. 

Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 4}. 

(1) Vina’ Balkrishna Nadkarni eee eee 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). | 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Laxman hig Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 43. 


Nana Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; Ale 


Brébman); 34, | 
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wl Weekly... su Apps Sedédhivshastci Rassodekar; Hindul 90 
: (Deshe sth Brxhman) ; 83. 


‘Weekly... _—«...| Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 600 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Do. on. 0: = Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 


eee] Karachi (Sind)...| Do. ...  ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ...| 650 

eee Do. | Do. ... e+} Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na);53 ... 150 
| ; 

oeo| Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do. ... ...| Chelaram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 


ea ", 
a 3 Tybe > hs ; 4 . 
a OS as > * RD 
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y by, oy " 


Be ON Ajaitiat-i-Bambai ooo} Bombay... ..-| Monthly «| Mahamad Ali Anvar = Bareilywela ;; 2,500 
| PS oe | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
ee | 5g: Bombay Punch Bahadur ...} Do. ... ...| Weekly ... .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
Se i , | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


ee. 176 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhusiwal (East} Do. ... see) Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
ek Aes] Khandesh). ! 


S | “ . 177 Habib-ul-Akhbér .. vee Bombay eee eee Do. eee sd Mirza Amjad Baig ; Muhammadan aay eee 


S| ‘B78 |Sém-iJshénnuma «| Jalgaon (Fast Do. .. «| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla;| 65 
ee Khandesh). Muhammadan. 


ae ) 179 | Mufid-e-Rosger... oss Bombay ies oo oe see; Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya;; 500 
a Muhammadan (Suni); 46. | 


Be s 180 | Saltén-ul- Akhbér oof Do. ooo see Daily «ee =... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh) 1,500 
oe G eae | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


— Gusaka'tt and HINDI. 


: “e 181 | Jain i ee) ...| Bombay os. woe] Weekly oo . Bhagubhéi F'atechand KaArbhari; Hindu 2,300 
ee (ShAwak Bania) ; 32. 


ae Be ’ | Mara'rui ann Ka’/NaRRSE. 


f 7 - 162|Chandrike... ... +o Bagalkot (Bijé-| Do. .» «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 148 
eS i pur). | | Brahman) ;. 36. 


- 


3 oak si Notes - —A. The notices from the different ee have been collected in the Report ‘under different héads which are printed 
ce Be ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list i is printed in brackets after the name. 
ae C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
a » List ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word,. 
Gee ~- the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
: : been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to.be absolutely necessary to complete the yoonneiotion of a word, as 
: ae ‘fe Arunodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

BF he : D. The figures giving the circulation ‘or number of copies rublishecd of each newspaper and periodical as furnished ws the 
YD , are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Non 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the of Newspapers and Periodicals. | t 


—_ : ) wide 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, 7 Edition. _ . Name, caste and age of Editer. — 
‘Sg : 
GUJARATI. : | we a 
62a | Apakshpit soo «= ave] Strat 0. — es | Weekly ee +o} Dinsh&h Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi ww oes] ee 
84a | Political Bhomiyo sin Ahmedabid oe ae ‘al ene : oe a 


‘ MaRsTHI. 
1574 | Swarajya « ae ...| Shol&pur vee] Weekly oe .-»| Balvant Shanker Limaye 


GuJARATI AND HINDI. | 
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1814 Jain Mitra soo won| Bombay... «0:| Weekly pe ae 


(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 176 is temporarily suspendec.. 3 
(L) No. 148 is published at irregular intervals. | 
" (c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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1. “It is indeed a cruel fate which has hurled three great Pro-consuls 
BE of England in three years from their respective 
Resignation of Lord thrones! Lord: Milner was the very. first to suffer 
sg ed - (a) Mek for his autocracy ; next came thé turn of Lord Our. 
Kiel, Bog mK (29 Stat zon ; and now, sad to say, we have to record the fall 
we are obliged to say that we sincerely regrat his fall, and think that 
he richly deserved a better fate every way. --All through these years that 
we have known him in his public capacity’ we have had nothing but 
admiration and respect for him.......... It is superfluous to say aught of the 


memorable work accomplished by him during the last twenty-three years for the | 


material salvation of Egypt. Egypt has been raised from bankruptcy into 
prosperity. Barren Egypt has been converted into a fertile valley. Slave- 
ridden Egypt has been transformed into a free Egypt. The down-trodden 
fellaheen, who had known nothing but most oppressive helotry for ages past, are 
now prosperous freemen. HKmancipated from the cast-iron chains of slavery and 
extricated fromthe tight grip of unconsgionable usurers, they are now a 
contented and happy peasantry. The personage who in a life-time has 
accomplished these objects so gratifying to the Egyptians, and so ennobling to 
the outer world of civilisation, 1s indeed a persor who deserves well of any 
country, and we join those who call him a ‘great’ worker and the ‘ maker 
of Modern Egypt.’.......... Though the ostensible reason for the resignation. 
may be the declining state of his health, we believe the inward reason must 


be Lord Cromer’s consciousness of his inability to cope with the more serious 


and all-absorbing task of giving rest to Egypt, and satisfying the nascent 
wishes and requirements of Egyptians which bis own prosperous’ administration 
has evoked. ‘The dead bones in the valley of the Nile have shown signs of 
being galvanised into new life as they have in India for the past quarter of 
a century..........He seems to have either misread. the signs of the times in the 
burning patriotism of ‘ Young Egypt,’ or ignored them altogether. The latter 
assumption seems to us to be nearer the truth....... He displayed no sympathy 
whatever with the demands of educated, Egypt. Signs of discontent and unrest 
have been rife in that country for some time past, but he persisted in ignoring 
them till at last he suddenly found himself face to face with the stern reality 
which the scandalous Denshawi affair was most instrumental in bringing to the 
surface. Conscious of the unlimited power he had so long wielded uucurbed 
and uncontrolled, and pampered as he was by successive Ministries, owing 
to the good work he had achieved in bringing Egypt to material prosperity, 
Lord Cromer became irrationally obstinate........... In short, in matters. 
of high politics he assumed the rdle of the unmitigated despot. He knew he had 
a ‘free hand,’ and was conscious of the fact that in whatever he did the 
Foreign Minister would uphold his autocracy at all cost and hazard.......... 
But the force and volume of public opinion among the independent and 
thinking section of the British people was too powerful to allow him any 
longer to remain the absolute master of Egypt and treat the growing Egyptian 
democracy as a negligible quantity....... So at last it came to pass that even the 
Foreign Minister, his aider and abettor, was obliged to throw him over-board.”’ | 


‘2. “The long-expected Colonial Conference has met. But it does not 


seem to have decided anything in particular. Ful-— 


The Colonial Conference. ° seh | ck ties (hledial Mick 
Gujarati (23), 21st April, some praises were showe p l Botha and 


ee become the popular idol in England. . Before any 


practical measures are decided upon, a friendly exchange of courtesies* and 
eulogies was inevitable. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s opening speech was of 
a non-committing character and met with the approval ofall. ‘Though 


preference must in his opinion hold a prominent position in their discussions, the 


Conference was not at liberty to form binding decisions and the Imperial 
Government cannot go behind ‘the declared opinion of the country. India does 


not seem to have figured in ‘the debates of the Conference. But the Times. 
has dragged it into the discussion by putting forward the suggestion that the 


ae 


Sa wert: 


ae 


of Lord Cromer. gre In the case of Lord Cromer 


also upon Mr. Chamberlain, and the former has | 
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@ -share in the -administration of India and her © 
At is impossible to conceive of a more preposterous proposal. The 
olonists: have:done their level best to out Indians from ‘their territories, 
i ‘we-wish oir Government had the courage. to tell.them that they would not 
be permitted to compete even at the Civil Servi ce Examinations, if they persisted 
in: boyoottirig Indians from the Colonies, The Imperial Government are, of 
Course; not-expected to ‘adopt such a retaliatory measure. But it is adding 
injury fora:paper of the position and influence of the London Times to 
_ Seriously propose that the Colonists should have some special claim to administra- 
tive poste'in India.. The Colonial Conference does not seem to have discussed 
grievances of India. Very probably the matter was deemed too trivial! ”’ 


ee SRS 
a - ..08 8. Referring to the Colonial Conference, the Gujardti Punch writes :— 
EG ae ey aerate rear meee * General Botha has received almost servile homage 
ao 4 2 pacha f we oe from the Prime Minister and the people of England, 
wee (9), 21st April the former calling him the ‘Benjamin of the 
ee e Maye Brotherhood.’ This is welcome news so far as it 
goes, and affords evidence of a rapprochement between tae Boer and the 
Briton. But this very fact suggests sad reflections to the people of India—dismal 
thoughts which no amount of self-control can keep down. It brings home to 

~- every Indian the conviction that his beloved motherland is the Cinderella of 
the British Empire. Whether any amiable fairy will come to the rescue of 

this ‘disowned’ land the future will show, but one cannot help noticing 

the monstrous injustice with which this country has been treated in the 
matter of this precious Conference. True, it is a Colonial Conference and 
India, not being teghnically, a ‘Colony’, has no right to a representation 

in its councils.......... India may not technically bea‘ Colony.’ It is, as the 
Imperial British race always dins into our ears, a ‘dependency.’ We do 

not deny the dialectic propriety of this nomenGlature. But: what, after 
all, is the meaning of the word ‘Colony,’ almost manufactured for the 

> first time in the history of the world by Great Britain. What does that word 
. morally denote? It simply means in plain English a land which belongs 
7: to somebody else, but-which you have merely ‘attached,’ being possessed of 
. - . the requisite brute force, in order to ge tor the surplus population of 
‘your own country. It means a land, the original inhabitants of which you > 

have wiped out of existence, wherever possible, or ground to dust under the 
iron heel of tyranny where their numbers made it a physical impossibility 

to totally extirpate them. It simply. means somebody else’s property which 
you have stolen in the broad light of day in order to fill the pockets of the 
Jame, the diseased, the incapable, the ragamuffins of your own country who 
eannot shift for themselves in the land of their birth.......... We maintain 
that India is as much a Colony as Australia, Canada or South Africa. 
What part do these precious Colonies play in the Imperial system of 
Britain? They support the superfluous population of the United Kingdom. 

- Does not India to some extent fulfil the same function ?......... But al] 
these forceful pleas were adroitly swept aside, and the Colonial Conference 
has‘met in London amidst a flourish of trumpets without an accredited 
representative of Indian interests being present at its deliberations......... The 
Imperial wiseacres have already resolved tc make a purdah Beebee of this 
Conference and shroud her in the mantle of secrecy. This necessarily means 
that. the public will be unable to follow its deliberations, much less to 
‘make any suygestions,..,....... The Tariff question is one of the utmost 
economic importance, and there is bound to bea stiff tussle between the 

-. .Premiers of the various Colonies and the home authorities.......... Wher- 
ever there is an essential inequality of resources, preferential tariffs are the 
only safe-guard, and the Colonies are perfectly justified in adopting them ......., 

The question will again be tinkered at the Conference, but dare Eng!and force 
Free ‘Trade upon the Colonies? She dare not and will not attempt to do so, 
But what about poor India? .......... Free Trade has proved to be a’ poison, 

a veritable hemlock in the case of India, and she has toswallow it with 

»  mmore.than the stoic resignation of Socrates........... If we could only 
@o.what Britain did before she became a Free ‘Trader, if we could but hedge 


-_— @apselves within a barricade of preferential tariffs, our industrial prostration 
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will disappear in no time and there will soon be plenty: and contentment in -the- 
land. But England is a‘ Free Trader, and she’ has made India one at: the 
point of the bayonet, But when their relative commercial and industrial 
et ar are considered, one is obliged to say that in this particular respect 
ngland is not merely a Free Trader but alsoa Freebooter,......... The question. 
of Imperial defence is of as supreme importance ‘as the one of Preferential 
Trade.......... But will the Colonies contribute anything towards Imperial. 
defence?............ England dare not coereé them into doing it. And 
so India must continue to shrink and sink under the terrible . military . 
expenditure, which is literally starving millions of her sons. But who is.to. 
plead her cause at this Conference?.......... The greatest culprit in this 
matter is Britain and not the Colonies. When opulent Britain becomes a 
Shylock and refuses to bear even a fraction of, the expenditure. incurred 
by India for the upkeep of an Imperial army, why blame the Colonies? 
But to cut the matter short, this precious Colonial Conference might 
as well have not been held, so far as India is concerned, It will not 
alfect her destiny in the least,......... One word more and we have done.: 
It is proposed to give this Conference a constitution and make it an Imperial — 
Conference. India protests against this new baptism. If it is to be an 
~ Imperial entity, let every member of the Empire be represented and have a 
potent voice in its deliberations. Otherwise, it will no more be an Imperial 
Conference than a muddy pool inhabited by frogs, toadies and tadpoles......«... 
Aiter the above was in print, Reuter has cabled as follows :—‘ Referring to the 
problem as to the place of India and the Crown Colonies in the Imperial’ 
Scheme, and to the supposed indifference thereto, the Zimes suggests admitting 
the Colonists to a share in the administration of India and her dependencies.’ 
Our countrymen are treated by these Colonists as worse than beasts. And the 
Times, as it to reward them, recommends that they should have ‘a share in 
the administration of India’!!!! Really, this sort of writing is past all 
tolerance. The Colonies to have a share in the administration of India! As 
well let loose a thousand lions in the midst of sheep, who are already being 
devoured body and soul by a host of wolves! English journalism ought to 
be ashamed of itself and disown a paper that makes such a satanic suggestion, 
The suggestion of the Zimes is mean, base, cowardly, unjust, inhuman, 
unmanly, un-Hnglish, monstrous, satanic and suicidal, If the suggestion is 
acted upon, the last nail will have been hammered into the coffin of Britain’s 
supremacy over India.” [The Mahratia writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


4. The sittings -of the Colonial Conference, which began in London last 
Pam Ree ._ week, will probably be instrumental in forcing to 

Kesari (129), 23rd April. the front questions relating to the Empire. The 
territory comprised within the British Empire is‘ as vast in extent as it is 
varied in climate and scenery. British possessions are spread all over the 
globe and lie in every latitude and longitude. Roughly speaking, the 
Empire consists of Great Britain and Ireland together with the small 
surrounding isles, the Colonies and dependencies like India. The Colonies 
may be turther sub-divided into Self-Governing Colonies and Crown Colonies, 
the former enjoying a more complete measure of autonomy than the latter. 
The sanction ot the British Parliament must, of course, be obtained for 
all laws passed by Colonial legislative assemblies. But. barring this, the 
Self-Governing Colonies are practically independent. They form a most im- 
portant part of the Empire, and if the latter were to be shorn of its 
Colonial possessions, it would at once lose materially in extent and if India 
were further to be omitted from it, it would also be shorn of its glory. 
Looking at the scattered possessions of the British, their Empire is most un- 
natural from a purely geographical point of view. ‘The ancient Empires 
known to history such as the Roman Empire, the Persian Empire or the 
Moghul Empire were not so unnatural, though they might have fallen short of 
the British Empire in glory. The British Colonies sprang into existence as the 
inevitable corollary of the unchallenged supremacy, over the seas obtained by 
Great Britain in the 19th century after the defeat of France both by land and sea. 
England has been greatly benefited by these Colonies, which serve as free pasture 
grounds for her growing population. ‘The Colonists, being as capable and 
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apne & nvatihorne, a eiah: to coe the: assistance. of the 
Loounte their ‘swpremiacy'over the aboriginal population. 

lly became more and mere independent of England, - 
Ai supremacy of Hnglan “aisle dankaond. and*is not row at its 
swas in. the ‘ir | of tie: Colonies. The Boer war proved the 
vi eiiclseny. to meet ia Buropesn adversary‘on land and the 
owt f tt "tb y mavies.of other: nations like America, Japan and China 
the ate n cupbomaties y to deprive Great Britain of her unquestioned supremacy 
a oe, o ree ‘the seas, © It ows thus become necessary for England to unite herself in 
lose or ties of friendship and alliance with the. Colonies with a view to avert 
| the collapse of the British Empire. Up:to this time, the naval defence of the 
| ies: cost England:nothing, but in view of new forces and developments 
ee ke. arising: ‘all-around her ‘and, complicating her political situation the task of 
Pa aval defence has become.costly and England wants the Colonies to bear a 

ges ae yortion of the cost. The latter. are, however, anxious to have independent 
armies and navies of their own. . When they have such independent armies 
and navies, they will proceed to-claima share in the profits of Hngland’s 
‘trade with the world and of her exploitation of a dependency like “India. 
Thus, the present is a period of anxiety to England, and the Colonial 
Conference is convened to discuss the important problem of the Empire’s safety 
and to devise remedies for averting dangers to its stability. 


"5. “The London Times made a preposterous suggestion the other day 
| : to make India the dumping “ground of -Colonials. 
tion of the gp Pe ay ll It suggested that responsible offices in India should 
to give the Colonists a. share be given to the Colonials who are held in contempt, 

jn the administration of hatred and execration by the people. Why respon- 


India. .. e — sible offices in Great Britain should not be given 
— ertow (12), 24th +5 them the Zéimes does not say, though it may one 


day suggest that the Cabinet should consist mainly 
of retired servants of the Colonies. It is strange that the Times does not 
see the ridiculousness of the suggestion. It could not have forgotten ' that 
the Colonies have ostracised Indians and have prohibited them even to land 
| in some countries,-while those who have landed in others are subjected to most 
ae absurd and vexatious treatment. Is it the main principle of the Preferential 
a | school that those who so unjustly and barbarously ill-treat Indian emigrants 
must also be invited to ill-treat Indians in their own land? To what more 
illogical and unworthy conclusion wodld the craze of empire-building lead 
responsible organs ? We are possibly wrong in calling the Times a 

- .. xesponsible organ.’ 


6. “It is a well-known fact that the selfish white Colonists of South 
m oe _ Africa have already done their level best to harass 
1 am Indians in Natal. © oyr poor countrymen there in all possible ways......... 

raja Bandhu (33), 2lst It h 
April. Eng, cole. appears, however, that the Colonists of Natal 
ag have gone one better than their brethren of the 
Transvaal.......... We understand that about a couple of thousand of our 
countrymen having got employment on a railway line in West Africa 
; applied to the authorities in Natal for permission to leave Durban in 
accordance with the law in force. But strange as it may seem, the autho- 
rities have refused to grant the necessary permission, although they are quite 
anxious to keep as few Indians in their midst as possible.......... ‘The reason 
° advanced by the authorities for this.is that they must first secure the consent 
: of the Imperial Government before granting the permission asked for.......... 
The Natal authorities would take some time to obtain the consent in 
question.......... In the meantime, however, these two thousand country- 
men of ours, whose pecuniary circumstances are said to be far from 
satisfactory, are on that avcount undergoing serious hardships, and it is not at 
- all unlikely that by the time the consent of the Imperial Government is obtained, 
re their places on the railway line would be taken up by other men, and they would 
“.... thus be deprived, through no fault of theirs, of a chance of bettering their lot. 
ae SC eryee The part played all along by the Imperial Government and the Gov- 
aserneged rhe dessie th in this South Afgican quertiog is one that monn pettects any 
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7. “Mr. Morley’s: reply to’ Mr. Hart’ Davies in the matter: of official 
Rg Soe ay interference in public elections must be . ascribed 
inestion in Parliiment re. more to'ignorance of the actual conditions than to 
e Justices’ Election ‘in ®0y. deliberate desire to circumscribe the free and 


Bombay. | unrestricted exercise of the municipal franchise, for 


Jame-Jamshed (28), 26th 4 Minister like Mr. Morley cannot fail to realize the 
April, Eng. cols. 
for guaranteeing the purity of elections in the country, and we have too great a 
faith in his political sagacity and honesty of purpose to believe that he 
would intentionally permit what is likely to be not only an anachronism but 
something worse,....... It would be little short of an imposture fora Minister 
in his position to talk of attempting to widen the base of government, and 
to permit at the same time the existence of what is a most formidable menace 
to the growth of local self-government in the country.. For the sake of Mr. 
Morley’s.own reputation, and of the Government of which he is a member, 
we shall continue to hope for something better at his hands than the reply 
given by him in Parliament on the subject this week.” 


8. “'The reply given by the Secretary of State to Mr, Hart-Davies in 
_ regard to Government officials offering themselves for 

election as municipal councillors is sufficiently colour- 

less to leave the Government of India perfectly free 
to take such action as it deems fit on the memorial submitted by the Madhav 
Baug meeting...-..... While the Government of India is yet free to take any 
line of action it chooses, we wonder why Mr. Hart-Davies wished to sound the 
Secretary of State at the present stage. Perhaps at the time of asking his 
question he was not aware of the contents of the Madhav Baug memorial. When 
a question is still under the consideration of Government in this country, the 
policy of interpellating the Secretary of State may cut both ways. He is not 
likely to give any answer which will-force the hands of the Government here. 
Especially Mr. Morley has all along been religiously scrupulous not to take 
any step or say any word which might be understood as interfering with 
the discretion of the Government on the spot prematurely. When His 
Excellency the Viceroy protested at the last meeting of his Council against the 
notion that his hands were being fore@d either by agitation here or by instruc- 
tions from England, he must have known that the Secretary of State was in full 
sympathy with that protest. Even if Mr. Morley was personally in favour of a 
general rule prohibiting official interference in municipal elections, he would not 
have expressed his opinion without consulting the Government of India. On 
the other hand, if he was opposed to any such rule, his answer to that effect was 
apt to be more.liberally understood by the Government here. It is not thus 
clear why Mr. Hart-Davies interpellated the Secretary of State at the present 
stage.” 


9, ‘* We have received some correspondence on the subject of the Clive 
memorial, We presume that the statue that is 

Lord Curzon’s proposal to proposed to be erected at Calcutta will not be present- 
~ Ps ayy : ce teh ath ed to the city in the name of the people of India. If 
Pe ag eo those who realise the importance of the- services of 
ig the hero of Plassey to the British Empire wish to 
express their gratitude and admiration, not merely in printed books but 
through a marble statue, we do not see why we should oppose the movement, 
Clive’s deeds and misdeeds have been before the public fur a century anda 
half, and they have been discussed from all points of view. We war with the 
living, and not with the dead-—said a great hero. ‘The great men who have 
joined Lord Curzon’s movement seem to cherish similar sentiments towards the 
memory of one who had his faults, and acknowledged them, but who rendered 
great services to his country. Clive was not ashamed of the forgery, which is 
regarded as the greatest blot on his fame. His defence was that ‘art and 
policy are warrantable in defeating the purposes of a villain’, and he avowed 
that he would do the same thing a hundred times in similar circumstanceg........ 
There is little to choose between force and fraud. If Clive does not forfeit 
the claim to his countrymen’s gratitude, because of his having copes Sira- 
juddaula of a kingdom, we do not see why they should contemn his memory, 
because he deprived a fellow-conspirator of the price of secrecy.” . 


Indian Spectator (5), 27th 
April. 


need of such restrictions, as were suggested to him, 
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ord Curso. ; had ‘ato lave India ina state 
ortification. It was expected that on his 
nd'His: Lordship would do something — 
‘unpleasant memories of his defeat 
Rabe Oe a il  euatrevers and of his unpopular 
on» gener iy vt indies’ tk was never dreamt that an adminis-. 
type would: end his . public career in disgrace. But it seems that 


ourses of the ‘natives over whom he tyrannised have followed him to his 
five land: and are being fulfilled. He lost his wife shortly after reaching 
-- ‘Bugland and now Reuter announces that he is suffering from a serious illness, 
a : sis is‘cousing anxiety to his doctors. : 


pee -“ The Indian public hs -* hail with satisfaction the news of Syn 

re Kitchener having been given an extension of two 
eS ind + adler *, years. The uae of Saileens ana the desecrator 
= of ores Commandr- of Mahadi’s tomb is out , his element in India. 
in-Chief of India. _ He has wasted a mint of money on his re-orga- 

Phamis (14), 24th April. nication schemes. | Whether his schemes wil 
succeed or not, time alone can tell. At present, his schemes are pronounced 
even by his subordinates to be somewhat unpractical and unsuitable for this 
country. Lord Kitchener is like a military Octopus, devouring with insatiable 
hunger the poor Indian tax-payer’s money for his grandiose military projects. 
He is an autocrat and a military dictator to his finger-tips. Whatever he desires, 
there is none to say him nay. Lord Minto and even the Liberal Ministry are in 
mortal dread of him. This is one of the reasons why ‘ K. of K.’ has got an exten- 
ta sion. Weare told that Lord’ Kitchener behaves very shabbily towards Indian 
—- sepoys, more particularly towards Indian officers. He does not pay any respect 
a. to the idiosyncrasies of the Indian army. In fact, he is unable to under- 
stand the brilliant traditions, the chivalry and the high code of honour that is 
in vogue among Rajput, Sikh and Gurkha soldiers......... For ourselves, we do. 
not want a brilliant soldier just now to rule our army. To use Lord Kitchener's 
Own expression, our Frontiers are ‘ unassailable.’ Russia is laid low and is 
in the throes of a revolution. Then why gpend untold gold, every year, upon . 
s foolish and unpractical military schemes, when every month nearly lakhs of 
a souls are dying of plague? England is in great need, at this moment, of a 
of born military genius, Why not call Lord Kitchener to England to clean 
1 the Augean stables?” 


he Sin 0 has The British Ministry arein mortal dread of Lord Kitchener’s return 
— Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 2st home in August next when his five years of office 
ae April, Eng. cols: oo expire, and 50 they patronisingly ask him if he 
would like to remain a couple of years more at 
the helm of the Indian army. Of course, nothing could better suit 
‘K. of K.,’ for at home he would be like Othello, his occupation as a Military 
Commander would be gone for some time until a suitable berth could be found. 
So he,agrees at once and accepts the extended term. It suits him also, because 
be will now have ample time to complete his grand scheme of insuring 
the country against external aggression. In other words, he will be allo wed 
a ‘free hand’ todo what he likes, That: may be meat to His Excellency, 
but it will be simply poison to India, for it is a foregone conclusion that, 
wid with his term extended, His Excellency will show next year, when the budget 
oe; comes to be-again unfolded, what a ‘ whole-hogger,’ he is and how he would 
‘ mount up Indian army charges still further in pursuance of his extravagant 
wild-cat scheme.......... He would immediately revolt and threaten to resign, 
if thwarted in that pursuit. But the pussillanimity of both the India Council 
Be hr <o, and the Ministry itself is such that they would rather allow His Excellency 
» + to play ducks and drakes with the money of the powerless Indian tax- 
ae payer than rigs his resignation and enable him to return home to create 
a mischievous Frankenstein there! Such then are the political ethics 
of the. Ministry, which believes that righteousness exalts a nation. What. 
* cumplt of ee. to be ‘SUFe, is this sop to the great military 
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13. “It is to be hoped:that the’ British Government and. the right-think-. 
Dicappeowal of the move. wg section of, the British public will set their face 
nient to commemorate the Teedlutely against the proposal to commemorate the 
Indian Matiny. - Mutiny... There is indeed no feature of. that..terrible 

Jam-¢-Jamshed (28), 22nd incident in Indian history that could be commemorated 
ae Eng. cols.; Patriot without doing outrage tothe sentiments of civilised 
US) Aten APA. mankind. Neither the brutalities perpetrated by the 
Indians, nor the vengeance which overtook those foul crimes, bear commemo- 
ration. We should think that neither Indians nor Englishmen contemplate 
the savage deeds of that awful episode with pride or domplacency. Both would 
pay anything to have the horrid memories of those dark days obliterated. 
from their minds. Dinners and festivities would be out of place in comme- 
-moration of the episode, and so would the offering of public thanks-giving. 
To attempt a commemoration of the event would be to revive hateful 
memories as much among Natives as among Englishmen, and it may even lead 
to the undoing of much of the good work that has been done for the 
pacification of India and and the reconciliation of the races, who have been 
ordained by an inscrutable. Providence to live and work side by side in 
this vast peninsula. The jingoes may xo doubt seek to impress the Indian 
mind with the prowess of their British forefathers. ‘They may seek to remind 
the Indians of the dreadful and terrible vengeance that was wreaked by their 
British masters for that unspeakable political crime. But it would not be the 
jingoes, be it remembered, who will have to deal with the difficultiés that may 
be created by such a thoughtless act, It would be un-British to seek to 
commemorate the Mutiny, and this is the opinion not only of the Indian Press 
but of many stout-hearted Englishmen themselves, as is borne out by Colonel 
Mackenzie’s letter to a Simla contemporary.”’ [The Patriot makes similar 
comments, | 


14. We had referred in our last issue to the proposal put forward by 
some people to celebrate the. jubilee of the Mutiny 
Kal (125), 26th April. of 1857. Now, can the event of 1857 be rightly 
termed a mutiny ora revolt? It was, really speaking, 
an unsuccessful attempt to bring about a political revolution. It has also been 
the fashion to dub Nanasaheb, the leader of the movement, a rebel. But this 
is a gross misuse of language. How can Nanasaheb, who was an Indian, be 
called a rebel when he sought to recover his motherland from the possession of 
foreigners ?- If he had succeeded, hisson might now have been on the throne of 
India and he would have cut off the tongue of the person calling Nanasaheb a 
rebel. The event is also called a sepoys’ revolt. But this, too, is wrong. 
The sepoys of the native regiments, who are called mutineers, were not rebels. 
but. were inspired by the desire of preserving their religion. They were 
taking part in a crusade. Who can say that Hindus and Musalmans should. 
meekly allow themselves to be polluted .by being made to taste beef and 
pork respectively ?, Had India not been under British sway, those who 
sacrificed their lives to avoid such pollution would have been honoured 
with statues. The jubilee of the Mutiny should be, properly speaking, 
celebrated by the Indians, but the English are desirous of celebrating the 
jubilee of their brutal atrocity. Nobody wants to celebrate the jubilee of 
bloodshed or of a wild and demoniac act, Repentance and not joy should 
fill the heart when the memory of inhuman slaughter and bloodshed is 
re-called: Indians should not peacefully allow the proposal of the celebra- 
tion to be brought into effect, | : 


15. The Indians are at the mercy of their British rulers for’their susten- 

. ance. Hindus and Muhammadans are alike subjected 

Alleged oppressive charac- to intolerable oppression and India is being bled by 
yi phoney 4) "20th April. the whites. Why should not then these two com- 
i nies f _ Maunities act in harmony? So long as the British 
policy of divide et impera is successful, their supremacy in the land will remain 
unassailed. But as soon as they find thirty crores of Indians united and rending 
the air with the cry for self-government, they will at once admit our fitness for 
the privilege. Wecan confidently assure those wiseacres among us, who have 
faith in British generosity, that the whites have not come to India in order to 
spec om : 7 sre 


ce 


ivy i treatius as'a cenquéred race. 
round'bensath such s satanic sway, 
1° Wader British rule, India has been ime 
ier’ children ‘at tarvinig “and her’ kine are slaughtered in large 
hott Pre not “then take thought’ ofthe deplorable conditign to 
rn And would be redteed, if she continues to be crushed under the 
“winte roliér ey ‘sorte: time? Should'we not be ashamed that we are longer 
¥e ig ed by: offiers as’ the meanest of the:mean on account of our impotency ? 
‘The Punjé awakened from her slumber and our Punjabi brethren are now 
shamed of their impotency. But their warlike spirit would be of no use ‘unless 
tis directed ‘towards the emancipation of their motherland. Though the whites 
pe doing their level best to suppress all patriotic activity among the people, 
nothing Should deter the latter from the pursuit of their object. The true 
dius bter of British rule is so terrible and despotic that. the very thoucht of it sets 
one’s spirits on fire. The whites have left-us nothing that we can call our own. 
They ‘ita ownership over land, forests, mountains and other objects created by 
Providence for the people’s benefit ; they evict people out of their holdings, if the 
latter make any default in paying the assessment ;- they handcuff rayats if the 
latter pick up even a small stick from the forests without lice nse, and punish them 
for privately manufacturing salt from sea-water. The people cannot exercise 
the smallest right over even a pinch of earth or a piece of stone, as if these 
things were brought over from Kagland by our white jugglers, The question 
that arises under such circumstances is * what should we do”’ and the only reply 
that we can at present suggest is ‘‘ Gradually learn self-sacrifice, do not be servile 
like beasts and show, if you can, that you are able to return tit for tat.’’ 


16, ‘The English generally profess good-will towards us, but sometimes their 
. 1. casual utterances betray their true sentiments towards 

Bhala (107), 21st Apri’. = yg, =~ Mr. Tom Healey, while speaking to a correspon- 
dent of Reynoid’s Newspaper, is reported to have made the following remark 
about India :—‘ Other qualities and different methods are necessary for the 
people of Ireland, but all the same 1 should milk the Indian cow.” Lord 
Salisbury had also once remarked ‘‘ India must be bled.’’ Does not this show 
that the aim of British policy in India is to drain the country of its wealth ? 
Still, there are some silly moderates among us. who have faith in British 
generosity. Mr. Healey calls Indians, who generously admitted his countrymen 
into India, black-hearted. We would ask him in return how we are to charac- 
terise mean-hearted Britishers like Lord Clive who, through political greed, 
stooped to the most shameless tactics in their dealings with Indians. Mr. Healey 
should remember that though Indians are now a fallen people, a time will come 
when the English shall have to repent of their sins, great and small. They 
should not, therefore, exasperate the feelings of Indians by heaping abuse on 
them in their present helpless condition. 


17. OneG. C, Saraiya writes to the Gujarat:—Are the Government 

| _ prepared to grant us the boon of self-government, even 

How “eg India attain though we are qualified for it ? There are no signs 
sate oP (72), 2st April, Of their doing this, Even high administrative posts 
- are not given to Indians under the present régime. 

In this respect the Indians fared better under the Moghul rule. It is notorious 
how alien officials tyrannise over the subjects. ‘The country is in the throes of 
poverty, so much so that the people cannot even get cne full meal per day. It 

is not wrong to say that the poverty of India dates from the establishment of 
ee British rule. But so long as the whites are able to drain away the wealth of 
' India, it would not be to their interest to admit that the country is poor. Under 
these circumstances, O land of Bharat! thou wilt never gain swarajya by 
begging. Such is the benign policy of Englishmen that they will take more 
and more advantage of thy mildness and helplessness. better days will 
never come to thee, if thou followest the creed of the Moderates, Extremists 
and Moderates should unite oy and impress their rulers with their strength 
and patriotism. When this is done, Englishmen will ‘be compelled nolens volens 
grant swarajya to India lest the country slip out of their hands. Therefore, 
O Indians! have. spirit, be patient, medsyre your strength, respect yourselves 
with, ‘your eyes wide open behold who you are and to what plight you have 


‘been reducéd. What is it:that you cannot achieve ?. India’s sons.are capable 
of accomplishing any deed, however great. O sons of the. motherland—be ye 
Hindus or Musalmans, Parsis or Jains—be united and show your manliness. 
The policy of your rulers is one of divide et impera. Ye Parsi brethren! ponder 
well over the situation. You servilely flatter those in. authority, but one day 
you will be caught in their snare and cry in vain for help. Therefore, look 
upon India as your motherland and, uniting with persons of other nationalities 
and. creeds, actively pursue your allotted work. pele 


18. The Hindu legend says that on Ramnavami day God incarnated 
ee himself to kill the demon Ravan, We should, 
tae toned of the therefore, pray to Him again to descend on earth 
Vihéré (160), 22nd April. Once more to kill other Ravans that are harassing us. 
These are to be found in all countries and at all 
times, though their forms and modes of oppression may vary indefinitely. 
The demon of subjection is just now harassing the black and yellow races 
onearth. Just as the demons, of whom we read in our mythological works, 
delighted in harassing virtuous women and pious sages and obstructing 
sacrificial performances generally, the present-day Ravan in India takes delight 
in throwing our public leaders into prison, ravishing our womankind and 
starving thousands of persons to death. This demon being far more terrible 
than Ravan, who was killed by Kama, it is meet that on RKamnavami day 
we should offer prayers to God for delivering us from its oppression. The 
Ramnavami festival has a national and not merely a religious significance, and 
*the day thereof should serve to remind us of our national calamities and to make 
us ponder on remedies for improving our lot. Unless we realise this true 
significance of the festival, we shall not be able to destroy the demon of 
subjection, which is desolating our country. [Hlsewhere the paper publishes 
some verses in which the present condition of the Indians is described as full 
of misery and humiliation and contrasted with their condition of ‘ prosperity 
and independence ” in the past. | 


19. The Musalmans are fond of praising the English. But why should 

| they be eager to sing the praises of the British when 

Why should Musalmans gome of the latter have not a very high idea of the 
eS British for their goodness of their fellow-countrymen? Sir Charles 
Ral (125), 26th April. Napier is one of such men, who has called Englishmen 
iy worshippers of Mammon. Says he :—“ Our object 
in conquering India was money-lucre. «A thousand millions sterling are said to 
have been squeezed out of India. Every shilling of this has been picked out 
of blood and put into the murderer’s pockets, but wipe and wash the money as 
you will, the ‘damned spot’ will not ‘out.’ ‘There it sticks for ever............. 
I prefer the despotic Napoleon to the despots of the East India Company......... 
The one may be a fallen angel, the other is a hell-born devil!’”’ When this ‘is 
Sir Charles Napier’s estimate of British character, why should Musalmans 
think Englishmen to be very gods? British statecraft and mock efforts for 
promoting the public weal must have duped the credulous Musalmans and 


created a false impression on their minds regarding British goodness. No other 


explanation seems possible. 


20. Referring to the celebrations held in various parts of India in honour 

| of the Jubilee of His Highness the Gaekwar, the Jain 

Thoughts suggested by the writes:—The Jubilee of the Gaekwar has been cele- 
eames ba ioe m oe of prated throughout India with great éclut. But where 
Jain (181 ), Olet April. is the justification or the necessity for such a celebra- 
tion? In the first place, the holding of these celebra- 
tions is a custom which we have borrowed from Europe. Boycott of everything 
foreign being just now the fashion of the day, it is incumbent upon us to boycott 
not only foreign goods, but also foreign customs. Jubilee celebrations held by 
Englishmen in lidia have a secret political significance, but such celebra- 
tions on the part of Indians are meaniugless. Englishmen have subjugated the 
Princes and people of India, have robbed them of their arms and after crushing 
out their spirit of manliness are trampling them under foot. What would the 
outside world think of us if we held joyous demonstrations, while grovelling in 
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ort, Tabil: celebrations: i in. India: 
vould be sppropr endrated materially ‘and industriaily 
‘end when’ swaragjye is established ‘in th ae. “Minor Jubilees should be 
_ Gigedrded ant One grea, Jubilee should be: celebrated for the whole of India, 
Phat J “ ee “1a id bet e-Subilee of ewarajya for India and the 30 orores 
fe  \OR Ber'y Of ulation shouilc enthusiastically take. part in its celebration. 
i fo ak Th 3 Arya 4 ir reproduces i in Gujarati an article from the Kéi of the 
a ae 9th April summarised in paragraph 8 of the last 
eu wt, British ‘fitted to. Week ly Report, wherein the writer challenges the 
Ae alae Arya Ver (64), 24th April. ‘fitness of Englishmen to rule India and urges re 
hey ”" glaims of the Indians. to autonomy. | 


ba ‘ oe 29, ' tn the Central Provinces, Budget provision had been made for the 
Bee | extra expenditure to be involved in the separation of 


Gaus of Judicial and judicial and executive functions. So ‘the counsel 
“oo epg eneggai in the of perfection’ has at last become well-nigh an 
Jém-e-Jameshed (28), 26th accomplished fact. Since the Government of the 
April,. Eng. cols, Central Provinces have advanced so far as to make 


actual provision for the introduction of this much- 
deferred and crying reform, it is but legitimate to hope that the British Govern- 
ment will have ere long abolished, from the entire country, a system that should 
have been swept away fully a quarter of a century ago........... Even if 
Mr. Morley does little beyond bringing about this much needed reform, he 
will richly deserve the gratitude of the Indian people.” 


23... The Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was passed 

at the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council 

Proceedings of the last held on Thursday last. Vernacular translations of 
“putin be ie Bombay the. Bill were published in the Government 
Toears (199), 23rd April. Gazette, but before the people had time to read the 
| a translations and forward their objections to Govern- 
| ment, the Bill was hurriedly passed into law. The Select Committee for con- 
i sidering the Bill was appointed on the 16th March, and it drew up its report in 
haste and published it on the 27th March. The Honourable Mr. Setalvad 


protested against such hurried procedure, but in vain. In accordance with 
a ‘ established usage, printed questions and answers were laid upon the Council 
mM table. Of these, the following are quite extraordinary :—In reply to the Honour- 


able Mr. Khare’s question anent the case in which a Magistrate in the Koldba 
District fined a person in the sum of Rs. 8 because his bullocks had tres- 

* |. ‘passed into Government forest and caused a loss of 4 pies, Government said 
that they knew nothing of the matter. Question by the Honourable the Chief 
of Ichalkaranji :—Has the attention of Government been called to the case of 
one Albert Dillon of Bombay, who attempted to outrage the modesty of a 
Hindu woman and was fined Rs. 200 only for his act? Answer—Yes, 


m: * she first thing that strikes one who reads the report of the Poona 

; Muhammadan Conference is its unrepresentative 

+ Comments on the Poona gharacter. Whom did it represent? ‘Who were the 
ia ge a , delegates that met at the Conference and by whom 
a April, Eng. cole “— " o they elected? Were the leading Muhammadans 
of Bombay apprised of the Conference and how 
H.W many representative Muhammadans took part init? These are important 
questions which force themselves upon us when we read the proceedings 
of the Conference. That it is a partisan business, hatched in secret, is. 
evident from the Presidential address and what is more the President himself 
does ‘not appear to be oblivious of it. The more enlightened and sagacious 
Muhammadans would only laugh at the President’s reference to ‘half 
educated young men among us who are making a holocaust of our community 
upon the brazen altar of the Congress party.’ So those who differ from 
Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed are half-educated young men, but we may leave 
these to settle their differences with that. embodiment of wisdom who guided. 
the deliberations of ae Fo Poona Muhammadan Conference..,....... The President 
“‘Tidoa easons why’ the Conference, which till recently discussed 


» had enlarges £ its mah and these may be stated 
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in his own words: ‘For some time we consented to remain neutral. “Recent 
events, however, have convinced us ‘hat a policy of silence, of blind confidence 
in the impartiality of Government was a mistaken policy and had proved most’ 
disastrous to our community.’ Now that their confidence is shaken in the 
‘impartiality of Government,’ what do they. propose to do? ‘Their programme 
consists in agitation and in following the lead of the All-India Moslem 
League. We would have absolutely no quarrel with them in their recent 
awakening, but their new-born activities might have taken a different channel. 
They do not advance their case by putting themselves in antagonism to Hindu 
aspirations. They seem to be jealous of their political importance. They cry 
tor more loaves and fishes of office. But we in Bombay are entitled to protest 
when it is said that under the present system Muhammadans have not 'much 
chance of entering Legislative Councils. On the contrary, the late Mr. Sayani 
was sent by a Hindu body to the Imperial Council. As for Municipal repre- 
sentation, where are the candidates who failed to get in because of their 
nationality ? With regard to the public service, it is again a question of 
efficiency and fitness. The Hindus do not desire to exclude Muhammadan 
candidates, but it is absurd to satisfy sectarian demands at the expense of the 
efficiency of the public service.” 


25. ‘The question of raising the pay of the lowest postin the Revenue 
Department was some time ago under the consideration 

| of Government, and it was hoped that they would be 
Fess slat orphan he pleased to raise it from Rs, 12 to Rs. 20. The Collec- 
Revenue Department to torsand the Commissioners were known to have strong- 
Rs. 20. _ ly recommended the increase, but we are sorry to learn 
a = Shodhak (152), 2ist that the proposal has been negatived by Government, 

pice , We are unable to say what considerations might have 

led Government to set aside the opinions of their own officers, but it cannot be 
denied that their ultimate decision in the matter will evoke keen disappoint- 
ment among the subordinates of the Revenue Department. The present scale 
of salaries was fixed several decades ago, and the cost of living has materially 
increased since then. ‘The scales of salaries in other Departments having been 
recently revised, it is difficult to understand why the Revenue Department 
alone should be excluded from the benefit of such revision. There can be no 
question that the subordinates in this Department have to perform responsible 
and arduous duties, and it hardly behoves Government to refuse reasonable 
increase to-their remuneration. If no increase is granted, the subordinates will 
be tempted to take bribes to eke out their scanty pay. We trust Government 
will treat the question in a fair and generous spirit. 


26. Now that Mr. Manchhubhai Chokshi has been transferred from 
: Nadiad to Khandesh, we think it would not be 
Comments on the transfer amiss to make a few cbservations upon his career as 
* Je. Ses Sub-Judge  Sub-Judge in this town. It is no exaggeration to 
Ore exe . say that the public of Nadidd was not satisfied with 
ws lc aca nacan the manner * which he administered justice. In 
the first place, he was lacking in penetration and judicial acumen, and secondly 
he was not regular in attending his Court. He belonged to the Swaminarayan. 
sect, and often deflected the scales of justice in favour:of those who professed 
the same creed. We had more than once tried to awaken him toa sense of 
his duty, but without success. ‘The people of Nadiad doubted his impartiality 
in cases affecting members of the Swaminarayan sect, and it is said that the 
submitted some representations against him to the District Judge, Either 
on this account or for some other cause, Mr. Chokshi has been trans- 
ferred to a distant district. His conduct’ towards his menial subordinates 
was harsh and cruel. Some of them were dismissed by him on flimsy pretexts, 
Now that he is transferred, we hope he will turn over a new leaf. 


27. It is to be regretted that the Bombay Presidency should have lagged 
) behind other provinces as regards the number of Qo- 
Experiment of Co-operative operative Credit Societies established there and the 


Alleged refusal by Govern- 


Credit Societies in the Bom- smoynt of their accumulated: capital. It is a hopeful - 


Presidency. ieti | ; 
= ro rd mdchér (65), augury for the future of these Societies that. despite 


29nd April. - their limited number, the rural population should have. 
cordially welcomed the experiment and taken advan-; 


tage. of the facilities offered to them by. the Societies of borrowing money - at 
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and. inestimable boon. At. 
10t that. the establishment of these 
‘@;, ‘On the contrary, the latter have 
and unhesitatingly come forward to 
tal,’ “ine they are lending money toa body, 
ant in examining the financial position of the borrower and 
st. possible means of recovering the loan. 
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As both the 


savkars take kindly to these Societies, it is imperatively 


— necessary that their number should be considerably increased. 
8, Recently ther 


- Revision of assesement in 


ed unfair policy of Govern- 
ment in the matter. | 
_. Karndtak Vastbhav (58), 
20th April. 


Bijépur tiluka and alleg- 


was 8 difference of opinion between the Commissioner, 
S. D,, and the, Collector and Assistant Collector of 
Bijapur regarding the enhancement of the existing 
assessment on 91 villages in Bijapur taluka. 
latter officers favoured an increase, but the Commis- 
sioner was of opinion that the condition of the téluka 
did not warrant an enhancement of rates. 


The two 


When the 


question went up before Government for final decision, they upheld the view 
of the local authorities and ignored the opinion of the Commissioner. 
one:of many instances in which Government have sided with the lower authorities 
‘in preference;to the higher, because it was to their advantage todoso. Bijapur 
is also unfairly treated in the matter of the subsoil water-rate. Government 
have generously abolished the rate in other parts of the Presidency, which are 
exposed to the perils of drought, 
cession should be denied to our district, which is known to be peculiarly -liable 
to the occurrence of famine. 
carefuily and do justice to Bijapur. 


We fail to see why the benefit of the con- 


We trust Government will go into the question 


29. In noticing the reduction of the salt tax some weeks ago, we remarked 


Alleged desirability of 
umending the law relating to 
prosecutions under the Salt 
Act. . 

Indian Spectator (5), 27th 
April; Sanj Vartama'n (89), 
2éth April. | 


that the penal law, which safeguards the Government’s 
monopoly, requires revision, though the statistics relat- 
ing to crime under the Salt Act did not show that the 
penalties were beivg rigorously enforced. Statistics are 
often misleading, the average quantity of salt illegally 
removed by culprits may seem large, and we may draw 
the conclusion that prosecutions are not,as a rule, 


undertaken where the quan tities concerned are insignificant. 
occur at least a few individual cases, not revealed by the statistics, where the 
offences are of a trivial nature. The papers report that a poor man of the working 
class was prosccuted this week in this very city for removing a tola and a quarter 
of natural salt, and he was fined Rs, 10. One tola and a quarter—what an injury 
to the Government monopoly ! 
salt revenue, it must be possible at Jeast to abstain from prosecution where 
poor people remove small quantities of natural salt under great. temptation. 
What is the use of boasting that lakhs and lakhs of revenue have been re- 
mitted, when a poor man is hauled up before a Magistrate for removing a tola 
and a quarter of natural salt?’ |The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar 


remarks. |. 


But there may 


If the Government cannot forego its entire 


30. Yesterday Mr. Dracup, Third Presidency Magistrate, heard a case in 


Alleged assault by -the 
European Principal of Guja- | 
rat College -upon a Parsi 
gentleman in a_ railway 
carriage. 
| Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 27th 
April. 


which one Mr. Kaikobad Sorabji Khambatta charged 
Mr. H. Hirst, Principal of Gujardt College, Ahmed- 
~ abad, with assaulting and forcibly preventing him 
from entering a railway carriage. The complainant 
stated in his plaint :—‘ On Thursday the 11th April 
I went to Victoria Terminus for proceeding to Neral 
by the 10-15 p.m. train. ‘There was only one first class 


compartment attached to the train. I placed my luggage there and went away 
for a while. Onreturning I found that my luggage was taken out of the 


carriage 


‘and thrown onthe platform. I ordered acoolie to put the luggage 


back into the compartment and was entering the carriage, when the defendant 
pushed towards me ina threatening manner and asked me to get down at once. 
T-warned ‘him -not to touch my body, but‘he struck.a blow on my chest, in 
- @onsequence ‘of which I fell down 


door of ‘the com 


on the platform. He then closed the 
plained to Mr. Nolan, Assistant Station 
imit me into the carriage. But Mr. Hirst 


‘the defendant to aL 


Was obdurate and did not allow me for ten minutes to enter the compartment, 
The train in consequence had to ‘be detained for five minutes. - At last, when 
the Police jamadar came, the defendant allowed me with great reluctance to ' 
enter the carriage, As sson as I did so, Mrs, Hirst left the compartment. I “ 
charge Mr. Hirst with assaulting me and forcibly preventing me from entering 

a railway carriage.” The defendant, who was not present in Court, had sent a 

telegram from Mahdbleshwar praying for a — of the case, The case 
consequently stands adjourned till the 8th May. : 


31. ‘‘What did the Police Commissioner gain by prosecuting certain 
. members of his force in a court of law, instead of 
~ Comments on the recent Punishing them departmentally for disobedience of 
Police prosecutions in orders? ‘The High Court has admitted that his order el). 
we S wn wide and comprehensive, which seems to be Mild 
ia eo ee ancther way of saying that it might be interpreted i 
| as having prohibited acts which could not be legiti- 
mately forbidden, The Court could not assume the responsibility of interfering 
with the discretion of the head of the force, who was responsible for its dis- i 
cipline, but the nominal fine imposed by the High Court might oe understood Wit 
as an indication that it was not considered desirable to encourage such prosecu- — Hay 
tions. No harm to the public or to any individual was caused by the constables 
meeting together to discuss their grievances and hardships. If they had met 
merely to decide upongome common representation in a respectful manner, 
even the ends of ‘discipline might not have been defeated by the prohibited AW 
act. But usually such meetings decide upon a strike and conduct them- He | 
selves in a spirit of defiance and dictation to superiors,............. If the We 
' meeting had decided to resort to a strike immediately and continue it ie 
until the men got what they wanted, the disobedience would have involved (| 
a public injury. As we understand the situation, the policemen did not 
decide upon an immediate strike or any action which would have caused 
inconvenience to the public. ‘The disobedience was no doubt irritating, but 
it could have been punished departmentally.” 


32. The Bombay Samdchadr disapproves of the High Court decision in 

the recent Police case, It refuses to believe that 

Bombay Sumdchér (65), the law could have contemplated the granting -of 

24th April, Akhbdr-e-Souda- sych unlimited powers to the Commissioner of Police 

gre (ie) Sie Agee as to enable him totrench upon the liberties of his 
subordinates. According to the paper, the policemen \ 

could not be charged with having violated discipline by acting in concert 

with a view to lay their grievances in the best manner possible before 

their superior. If the policemen, it .says, technically offended against the 

Police Act, the measure should be peremptorily amended so as not to deprive 

them of their rights as ordinary citizens. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in 

a somewhat similar strain. | 


33. “The ruling given by. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar in the recent Police vit 

case will, we are airaid, cause considerable difficulty in | 
working the law as it is. ‘The one striking feature of 
the Police meeting was that it was not inspired by a 
feeling on the part of the Police force to mutiny, the head and front of the 
offence of the Police being simply their refusal to draw their pay till it was 
increased.......... Supposing that instead of holding a formal or informal 
open-air meeting ten policemen had met at a dinner and discussed a 
matter relating to their pay or any similar thing, would the Commissioner 
have been entitled to prevent the dinner? If so, would it not be an 
interference with the social customs and private rights of the people? 
And if the dinner is to be permitted, how would the Commissioner ensure 
the mnon-discussion of such subjects over the dinner?........... We are, 
therefore, doubtful how the law as defined by the learned Judge could be worked 
in practice. Again, we cannot approve of the prosecution itself. The Police 
wanted more pay and surely when the cost of living is much increased in 
Bombay of late, their appeal is reasonable enough. If the Police force is to be. 
manned by a better class of men, it stands to reason that their pay should be 


. Indu Prakdsh (42), 24th 
April., Eng. cols. 
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‘Paleed. “To'pureve a’ policy of ‘vindictiveness arid vexatious prosecutions with 9 
-‘view:to strike terror ‘int o the hear sof the Police is to drive out the best men 
_ iid to’depend upon low-class recruits to fill their places.” : 
~The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar and the Honourable Mr. 
“-. .. Justice Heaton disposed of the appeal in the Bombay 
Police case last week. The judgment contains a lengthy 
- Sudhérdk (49), 22nd April; disquisition on the individual liberty of a police con- 
Vihar (160),;22nd April, = stable as a subject and his responsibility asa member 
A eva? - ofthe Police force. Their Lordships have given it 
as their opinion that whenever the private, religious or moral conduct of an 
individual comes into conflict with his duties as a policeman, the Police Commis- 
sinor is vested by law with authority to confrol such private conduct. From this 
it follows that the Police Commissioner's order prohibiting a meeting of the Police 
‘Was lawful and that to disobey it was an offence. Their Lordships also say that 
no Court has power to interfere with the Police Commissioner’s order regarding 
the discipline and general government of the force under him and that only His 
Excellency the Governor in Council has such power, From this interpretation 
of the law, it would appear that a police constable is a slave of discipline and 
that for its sake he must sacrifice his liberty, religion and everything. And for 
such slavish obedience he receives 10 rupees or so per month. On this pittance 
he must maintain himself and his family in a city like Bombay. The above 
decision may be just and lawful in the eyes of lawyers apd Judges, but in the 
eyes of common people the unjust and indiscriminate imposition of a fine of one 
rupee on men struggling hard for a livelihood is not an act of justice but of ex- 
treme harshness. |The Sudhdrak writes:—The judgment of the High Court is 
far from satisfactory. ‘There is no doubt that the Police are called upon to dis- 
charge arduous duties and that they do not receive adequate remuneration for 
the same. To prevent them from meeting together to discuss common grievances 
is tantamount to giving them blows and gagging their mouths. To accept ser- 
vice in the Police Department under these conditions is to submit oneself to a 
condition of slavery. When able-bodied labourers in other walks of life are 
able to earn much more than Police Constables, great difficulty must necessarily 
be experienced in recruiting the Police. If redress is denied to the Police, 
the people will be exposed to oppression and black-mailing at their hands. 
The Vihdri makes similar comments. | 
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25. “The Chief Court of the Punjab has given its decision in the Punjdbee 

0 iid: a Their Lordships confirmed the conviction of 
nts on re ° ° 

aa Punjdbe emia, the proprietor and the editor, but changed the 


Mahraiita (9), 21st April; description of imprisonment from rigorous to simple. 
Phenix (14), 20th April; It will be thus seen that, except the reduction in the 


Sind Journal (18), 15th sentence, the Punjdbee could get nothing from the two 
April. appellate Courts. We have already made our criti- 
eism on the trick—for it is nothing but a trick and a mean trick—of the gradual 
reduction of a sentence by one Court after another. The Magistrate knows the 
possible number of appeals against his judgment, and he takes care to pitch his 
sentence so high that the appellate Courts may find it possible to stick to the 
conviction and at the same time seem to temper their justice with merc 
by reducing the original sentence.......... We express our sense ‘of disap- 
pointment at the Punjdbee having failed to get justice even in the highest 
Court of Justice. The aftermath of the Punjdbee case clearly shows that 
the object of the Government in prosecuting the paper has been defeated... 
we... ‘Lhe tangible result to the credit side of Government is the incarcera- 
tion of two individuals, the proprietor and the editor of the Punjdidee. But 
an account has been opened to the debit side, which will be closed—God 
alone knows when! - Nothing can be more true to say to-day than that 
the public peace ¥@: Lahore and even in the Puujab, for the matter of that, has 
been disturbed, on account of the prosecution, as it never was before. The public 
throughout the Punj4b have been openly declaring that it has become impossible 
to get justice under the’ British Government. Surely this is worse than an 
‘supposed wrong to Mr. Spencer, who could have been compensated in a hundred 
other ways lessharmful to the Government.......... It is reported that a- collision 
took place’ between the infuriated mob and’ some peevish Europeans assisted by 


os: 


‘the Police. A numberof heads were broken and wounds inflicted. And the 


end is not yet in sight.” (The Phenix writes :—‘‘ By the way, it may be 
pertinent to ask the Punjéb Government whether it is at alla gainer »b 

making all this ‘fuss’ and using a hammer to crush a fly. That this ill- 
advised prosecution has done more harm than good need not be gainsaid. It 
has embittered the feelings between the rulers and the ruled, it has found 
scope for the work of the Extremists in the Punjab, and last but not least, 
it has given a ‘lift’ to the Punjdbee—a thing which the Government never 
dreamt of.”’ The Sind Journal writes in a similar strain. ] 


36, “The Chief Court of the Punj4b has decided the appeal in the 
oe wes es Punjdbee case.......... It is a noteworthy circum- 
Ay Sit ey cformer stance that in none of the stages of these protracted 

: proceedings were the accused allowed the advantage 
of their words being judged by a jury of citizens, who might have been better 
able to understand the exact significance of the article than the European 
Magistrate and Judges who handled the case. We think that all charges 
against newspapers ought to be tried with the help of a Jury, who will. generally 


be able to judge of the probable effect of a writing on the mind of the 


average local reader with more accuracy than a Judge sitting by himself 


or a Magistrate who is only half aJuage. We may hope, too, that section 153A _ 


will be relegated to the category of obsolete legal weapons, if its repeal be not 
immediately feasible. ‘The sentence on the accused can no longer. be called 
vindictive, but the prosecution remains a mischievous blunder still.”’ 


37. ‘The decision of the Chief Court in the Punjdbee Case will be 
) keenly regretted, wherever liberty of the press is 
valued. We do not undertake to say that the langu- 
age employed by the unfortunate editor is justifiable 
and, poor fellow, he suffers now for not having put the thing in the right way. 
Six months’ simple imprisonment is a monstrous sentence for bad English, as 
the case is nothing but a case of bad English. Inthe present case it is not 
a question of what effect was produced by the publication of the incriminating 
paragraphs in the Punjdbee, but whether section 153A was intended to 
protect the interests of every European by the State when an attack is made 
on him by apaper. In spite of the judgment, we hold that this is not the casa, 
and we feel convinced that if the case had been taken before a High Court the 
decision would have been one of acquittal. We hope the Privy Council will 
be appeaied to. Meanwhile, what of section 153A? Is there to be no repeal- 
ing of it ?” 


Oriental Review (12), 24th 
April. 


38. The authorities in this country, and particularly those in the Punjab, 
pon , should know that their failure to throw open higher 
Gujarat (oe), Stet Rpm. appointments in the administration to Natives has 
lowered the latter in the eyes of Europeans, who in consequence deal with the 

ersons and lives of their helpless black fellow-subjects in any manner they 
like. These offenders are generally acquitted or let off with nominal punigsh- 
ment, and when Native papers strongly criticise the action of the authorities 
concerned, the editors thereof are prosecuted for sedition. But wherein lies the 
sedition ? The papers only give expression to the popular feeling of discontent 
at the sequel of such cases. It is the duty of Government to adopt wise 
measures to remove this discontent. Prosecutions of editors of newspapers 
would only tend to aggravate the hatred felt by the people against Govern- 
ment. This has been notoriously the result of the Punjdbee prosecution, Though 
Government have succeeded in sending the editor of that paper to jail, the 
popular demonstrations that followed, the assaults on Europeans, &c., indicate 
that public sympathy is entirely on the side of the accused. In fact this case 
has thrown the whole province into a state of serious perturbation. Has Gov- 
ernment succeeded in suppressing sedition thereby ?. Has it been benefited in 
any other way ? No, on the contrary, sedition has increased, the Government 
has become more unpopular and the public are convinced that in order to secure 
political rights they should be prepared for affrays with Government olticials, 
‘We are convinced that a Government, however strong, shall have to yield to 
strong popular feeling. We are sorry to note that our alien Government, 
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aly: With the ohsent of the'natives and whose military strength 
‘before the foree of. public opinion, should fnorease sedition 
its own stability by allowing its officers to 
njab has upheld the conviction of the pro- 
te. o%.4 aug,” Pristor and the editor of the Punjdbee, but commuted 
: 119), a their sentence from rigorous to simple imprisonment. 
ee” This highly disgraceful t6 the enlightened British 
a er Government that in cases of a political character like 
. the above a Magistrate should have the power to pass a sentence of rigorous 
-. Imprisonment on the accused upon conviction. Assuming for.argument’s sake 
that the acoused in the Punjdbee.case ‘were aware that their writings were 
dikely to engender racial hatred between Europeans and natives, are they 
to be punished in the same manner as common felons? ‘To condemn 
such men to grind corn and to suffer them to be insulted at every step by 
‘venal underlings might become a barbarous Government of by-gone times, 
but it cannot fail to degrade the British’ Government in the estimation of 
thoughtful persons, From this point of view it is satisfactory to learn that 
-the Chief Court has converted the sentence of rigorous imprisonment to one 
i of simple imprisonment. It is, however, our opinion that the sentence of 
: ‘Tigorous imprisonment prescribed for an offence under section 153A should be 
abolished altogether. If that section is to be applied to cases like the 
_Punjdbee prosecution, it is incumbent on Government to prove by evidence that 
the incriminating articles did actually produce racial hatred. What object 
. has been gained by Government by prosecuting the proprietor and the editor of 
the Punjdbee beyond sending two persons to jail ? The prosecution has,,on the 
other hand, stirred the whole country. Whilethe accused were being escorted 
: -to jail, there was an affray between the mob and the Police, the former even 
: throwing mud at some unoffending European passers-by. A monster meeting 
_of the citizens of Lahore was held under the auspices of the Patriots’ Associa- 
tion and a procession of 10,000 people was organized for protesting against the 
- decision in the Punjdbee case. It was also resolved at that meeting that as it was 
impossible for natives to obtain redress against Europeans, the former should take 
‘thelaw into their own hands and punish their European assailants instead 
ee of applying to a court for redress. Of course, it is not likely that this resolution 
will be carried out all at once. But the very fact. that it should have been 
passed at a mass meeting is sufficient to make Government pause and change 
their present policy. |The Hindu Panch writes :—The Punjabee declared that 
oe it prayed for justice and not mercy from the Court. Now it was madness on 
the part of our contemporary to expect justice from an English Court because the 
‘English themselves never pretend that their Courts mete out impartial justice. 
‘The Courts merely claim to decide which of the two versions placed before them 
‘by the contending parties in any case is the more probable. It is impossible for 
the Punjdbee to obtain strict justice anywhere onearth, Such justice will be had 
from (tod alone. ‘The Chief Court of the Punjab declared that if the accused 
had.expressed regret, their sentences would have been remitted ; in other words, 
the accused should have fallen at the Judges’ feet aud prayed for being leniently 
treated. ‘This, however, was an unreasonable demand on the Judges’ part. Why 
should one man pray to another man? Man prays either to God or to Satan : to 
the former for obtaining good, to the latter for averting evil. Surely, the Chief 
Judge of Lahore does not think himself to be God. Nor can it be said that he 
-.. @onsiders himself to be Satan,. because his action is not sufficiently satanic 

- to entitle him to the appellation. | 


40. By the ae of —. 124A in the Indian Penal Code the 
ieee pee efinition of sedition has been made so very elastic 
| , Bila (107), 2!st April. that the conviction of any journalist, no wo how 
mild in tone his writings may be, can be easily secured by Government at any- 
a time, ‘The question whether a particular writing is seditious or not has thus 

a become purely a matter of opinion. In the absence of aclear definition of the 
offence of sedition Indian journalists are piaced in an awkward predicament, the. 
fear of. a prosecution for sedition hanging constantly over their heads like the 


gnord of Damocles, Government, who look askance at-the political awakening 
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among the people and their growing desire for self-government, wish to stifle both 


‘by carrying on a vigorous.campaign of Press prosecutions. They freely set 
the machinery of law in motion against Indian journalists, while leaving their 


white-skinned confréres 


perfectly free, Sections 124A and 153A are like a 


double-edged sword in the hands of Government for suppressing the patriotic 

movement, ‘To this weapon the people should oppose their own double- 

edged sword of boycott and national 1; apt If they do so, Government 
a 


cannot for long resist the new spirit kind] 


mong the people. ) 


*41, ‘The successive prosccutions of Native newspapers in India on grave 


Comments on recent news- 
‘paper prosecutions for sedition. 

Rast Goftdr (34), 28th 
April, Eng, cois. 


charges of sedition in the different Presidencies either 
disclose a state of increased unrest in the country or 
indicate that the Native Press is unqualified to appre- 


ciate the privilege of unrestricted freedom. That the 


country isin a mild state of political ferment is what no 


one, who follows the trend of current events, can dispute. The struggle for political 
emancipation is getting keener, and responsible statesmen have shown, by their 
readiness to go with the times, that they are alive to the new conditions which 
have sprung up. The spread of education has called into being new aspirations 
and kindled in the minds of the people a desire to acquire a greater share in the 
administration of the country. A few months’ interval is all that we have to wait 
for to see how nearer the proposed expansion of the Legislative Councils carries 
us to that goal. But unrest is not disaffection, and can subsist without its being 
disloyal, Not by the wildest stretch of imagination can the most buoyant 
Nationalist read in the present unrest signs of rooted disloyalty. India has 
tided over many a revulsion of political feelings, stronger in their expression 
than the wave of unrest which now sweeps over the whole Peninsula. But it is 
a passing wave of heat which will subside in time, as we have enough faith in. 
the justice and righteousness of our rulers, who have always met our legitimate 
aspirations in a spirit of liberality in the fulness of time. The journalists, 
who read in these signs of unrest some impending revolution, are either knaves, 
or dupes, more generally the latter. By the promulgation of seditious effusions 
calculated to embitter the relations between the rulers and the ruled, they 
do doubtful service to the cause they preach, and set back the dial of progress 
by several years. By a sinister abuse of the freedom granted to the Press, they 
bring respectable journalism into bad odour. ‘The newspapeis, which have 
been lately prosecuted in various parts of the country, reveal a grievous tale. 
Government cannot endure with equanimity studied attempts to misrepresent its 
actions. However, the advisability of dragging every rag of a paper having a 
petty circulation may very reasonably be questioned. Such a procedure defeats 
its own purpose, and helps to bring the writer and his paper into undue pro- 


minence.’’ 


42, There has occurred another case of outrage by a Eurasian Railway 


J: 


Comments on a case of 
outrage by a Eurasian rail- 


way employé upon a native 


‘woman on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. 

— Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 24th 
April, Eng. cols. 


adequate. In cases of 


servant on a native female passenger on the Assam- 
Bengal Kailway, and the culprit has been awarded 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment. It is a matter 
for thankfulness that the punishment+has not been 
a few days’ simple imprisonment or a fine of a few 
rupees as in similar cases before. But though thank- 
ful for this, we do not think that the punishment is 


simple theft and petty larceny, accused persons, if 


natives, are often condemned to more than six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Why should culprits convicted of such a heinous offence as rape escape with 
such a light punishment ? ’’. 


43. ‘ We learn that there is considerable dissatisfaction among the postal 


Dissatisfation among postal 
employés at Karachi. 
_ Sind Gazette (17), 19th 


April. 


| them to the Postmaster, ore, 0 
16th ultimo again jointly petitioned the Postmaster to redress their grievances 


delivery peons in Kardchi owing to the way in which 
some recent promotions have been given, the claims 
of some senior men being ignored. ‘The men have 
several other grievances besides and notwithstanding 
the fact that they have, from time to time, submitted 
nothing has been done, The men, therefore, on the 


Ae e fanthérities with a view to 
The ‘reply veeived requires the men to state in-. 
fete twig theit Own ‘part mii iiovaiote (either in the vernacular 
ae ng hh), for ‘submissi " “Deputy Post Master General for 
nsider: ton. a * ime abs nota vey ‘easy thing to do under the circumstances, 
nd we w ‘on behalf of a sg useful ‘and indispensable body of men, call 
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os ic n Iti is time that Lérkbéna were given a District Court of its own. 
) \ At present the District Court of Sukkur is serving 

Need of a separate District the whole of Upper Sind, comprising no less than 
so de yh 1 8 16 at r : three large and rich districts. ‘he work is excessive 
in cols. e pe. and is ever on the increase. There are two J udges now 
‘instead of one, and the work being found too heavy 

for theni a third date has been temporarily appointed. Why then not give 
‘Larkhana a Court of its own? ‘The work, both civil and criminal, is even at 
present quite sufficient to justify such a measure. We are probably well within 
the mark if we say that nearly 2th of the work of the Sukkur-Lérkhdna District 
Court comes from the latter district.. Some years ago the question of a District. 
Court. for Lirkhéna was moved, -but perhaps the figures were not con- 
vincing. Since then the work has crown and aseparate Court has become ab- 
solutely necessary. Think of the inconvenience that must be borne by aggrieved 
persons at the southern end of Lérkhana District in having to traverse all the long 
distance separating Sehwan from Sukkur in order to obtain justice! How many 
ople must be preferring to submit to unfair compromises! We hope the autho- 
tities will not allow the really petty consideration of funds to. stand in the way 
of ‘the keenly-felt want being supplied. The Civil Courts are a source of an 
‘enormous profit, and what it this profit is for a time reduced by a trifle. All 
that need be done is to shift to Larkhdna one of the two (or three) Judges at 
Sukkur and to provide him with a court-house and some additional quarters.” | 


Education. 
45. a malicious attempt has been made in your paper to revile and 


_ ¢alumniate the Principal of the Training College, 
Working of tho Training by means of a contribution, bearing the nom de- 


prow at = Hyderabad =~ Jumne Pro Bono Publico? All I can say with regard 
Sind Journal (38), 18th to this contribution is that it is at best a perversion 
April. of facts and is as far from the truth as earth from 


heaven. Its tenor points tothe undisputed fact that 
the: writer is a new man, not conversant with the working of the Training 
—— It is true that the hours of the Coilege are rather too many, but they 
appear such only to a casual observer. The whole curriculum has been well 
thought out by the Director in consultation with expert educationists and 
Government have sanctioned it. The Principal and Mr. Wren have as much 
to do with it as anybody else with ordinary interest in matters educational. 
With regard éo the College itself, the work to which the students are introduced 
early in the morning is music which, far from proving in any wise irksome, 
serves on the contrary to soothe their nerves and makes them fit for the day’s 
task. The next hour is that of Carpentry, which is not a compulsory supject. 
Af any student chooses to go in for it, he alone is responsible for the hard strain 
:t- entails on him. Next comes Drawing, which occupies only about half an 
hour. ‘And what have the boys todo? ‘Merely to stand near wall boards and 
draw with a piece of chalk figures of common objects. The serious work of 
teaching begins at 11-30. The teaching imparted in the College is so intel- 
ligent and of such a high quality that students find no further trodble and in fact 
‘they are allowed no extra time for cramming....... In connection with the discip- 
Tine of the College, the first allegation is that Diwan Tarachand is very unsympa- 


‘thetic and seldom gives leave to the boys to go out. Thisis, to say the least, not 


‘borne'out by facts.. Leave is given freely to boys, but on occasions of. real 
necessity. They ‘ate not allowed to loaf about, I personally know the evils 
arising from unbounded liberty to Oollege students in Bombay and elsewhere. 
hand is very considerate in hhis ‘treatment of boys. On holidays he 
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permits them to go out or organizes excursion partiés under the supervision 
of the Vice-Principal so as to afford the students opportunities of sight- 
seeing.” es 
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Railways. 


46. ‘* We view with extreme regret thie final decision of the Government 
of India to construct. the railway that-is to, connect 
Pa yy ony Qi) ese ,; Bombay with Sind by a route to the north of 
ma Cutch instead of bythe southern route vid Bhuj and 
| Lakhpat. The Government are surely: straining the 
truth in saying that the northern alignment would be better for military 
purposes than the southern........... The decision will be a very bitter dis- 
appointment to the Cutchis, who will see in it a complete frustration of 
all hopes of the opening up of their country. If the disappointment 
serves to convince them of the disadvantages of native rule, the painful 
experience may not be altogether wasted. The enormous benefit to Cutch, 
particularly in the prevention of famine in times of scarcity by enabling 
food supplies to be cheaply and rapidly brought into the State, and the great 
development of its trade and resources will now have to ba foregone for many 
‘years to come, owing solely to the selfish policy of the Rao. His Highness’ 
objection to the passing of the line through his State is due to the fear that he 
would lose in revenue. His own ports being the only gates of import and export, 
he is able to put on heavy dues which amount in some cases to 35 per cent. 
of the price of the goods, Such policy is, however, short-sighted in the extreme, 
for trade can never flourish under such exactions. Had the Rao consented 
to a line through Bhuj, the fresh sources of revenue that would have been 
opened up would have more than compensated him for any loss of Customs 
dues,”’ | 


4.7, Weare glad to note that the vexed question of constructing a railway 
__. between Bombay and Sind has at last been satisfac- 
93 yee 4 ; rose 3 Ph torily settled. ‘The Government of India have ap- 
(39), 20nd April; Akhbdr-e- Proved of the alignment to the north of the Runn of 
Soudégar (62), 23rd April, Cutch suggested by His Highness the Rao. In: so 
doing they have not only consulted their strategic 
requirements but have tacitly recognised the reasonableness. of the objections 
of His Highness to the railway traversing his State. We hope the Cutchis 
will not be dissatisfied with the Imperial Government’s decision which has 
been arrived at after a mature consideration of all the pros and cons of 
the question. Had their suggestion been approved, not only would the 
Customs revenue of the State have materially suffered, but its trade would 
have passed away from the hands of Cutchi merchants to those of foreigners 
and the local arts and industries would have decayed. His Highness’ proposal 
was not selfishly or hurriedly put forward, nor was it detrimental to the inte- 
rests of his subjects. The acceptance of that proposal by the Government 
of India will enhance the reputation of His Highness as a far-sighted ruler 
and strengthen his relations with the paramount Power. We, however, hope 
that having got this vexed question settled finally, His Highness would not 
now lose time in attending to the irrigation of large tracts. of barren 
land in his State and in increasing the facilities of internal communic- 
ation within its limits. This would increase the prosperity of the State and 
ameliorate the condition of the people. We would also call upon the wealthy 
merchants of Cutch to start Electric ‘'ramways and establish a motor car 
gervice in Cutch. so as to provide an easy means for rapid transit in 
place of the railway desired by them. [The Sédnj Vartaman writes 
in a similar strain. The Akbhar-e-Souddgar, on the other hand, expresses its 
regret at Government not having paid any attention to the weighty arguments 
advanced by the Cutchis in favour of constructing the railway by the southern 
route, and expresses a hope -that His Highness the Rao will at least be 
pleased to sanction the construction of a branch line up to Bhuj.] 
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"> merce. These alien ‘interlopers,’ who exult in ex- 
-/ | "s  « © sploiting the riches of the country and enriching them- 
‘pélves'in the bargain, seem to have very extraordinary notions indeed of meum 
ét tutim.,........ For instance, take only the question of railways. Will they 
all us ‘whether any railway capitalists in the United Kingdom or else- 
ae where would at their behest at once open up fresh ‘lines, feeders. and what 
ee ‘not, here. there, and everywhere? Why, these men would soon be shown 
~.,  *te the ‘door and told to mind their own business. But here they lord it 
oe aa ‘over the Government. They pester that authority night and day in order that 
aes their wishes might’ be at once put into execution, as if they were the masters of 
the country and the Government their servants who had simply to obey their 
orders!.......... And by hook or by crook they try to get what they want. 
Tf it is not a whole piece of bread, they are for a time content with the half loaf 
‘thrown to appease their insatiate hunger. And why! Because railways are 
owned by the State in India.......... Are we to understand that while the tax- 
payers are eventually to find the capital for the railways they demand and the 
. interest charge thereon, these handfuls of commercial interlopers are to call 
— upon the Government to do this, that and the other thing according to their 
Be  -gweet will—to afford them all sorts of increased facilities, to give them tore 
rolling stock and at the same time to abate the rates of freight? Has ever such 
a thing been heard of outside India?...... Are not these selfish men ashamed 
to fill: their pockets and run away home as soon as they can, all at the expense of 
others ?.........They now cry aloud for increased rolling stock. Why? Because 
owing to a larger harvest so much more produce has to be brought down to the 
distributing centres. But are larger harvests to be expected every year? Are 
they not an exception rather than the rule? Is the Government to be coerced 
into incurring a permanent capital outlay of many crores for the sake of 
moving an exceptionsl quantity of produce? Who has ever heard of this 
economic extravagance, that for a temporary scarcity of a few hundred waggons 
for two or three months during a single season, the tax-payers should be 
permanently burdened with the interest charged on the capital outlay of crores 
‘necessary for the purpose?......... Even supposing that they want a larger 
number of waggons, are they prepared to pay the annual interest charged on 
ne their capital outlay for the number of months these waggons may lie 
idle? Those who call for the tune ought to be prepared to pay the piper. 
These interlopers want everything they wish for to be done at other 
people's expense while pocketing the gain!!! This is the righteous economic 
sermon, which their organs of opinion have the audacity to teach us, when 

: they ought to blush for very shame. And yet they call themselves Christian ! 
: Does Christianity teach them that they should rob their neighbour of his 


property ?” 


49, “Itis regrettable that in some of the trains running on the N, W. 

} Railway, sufficient accommodation is not pro 

Grievances of Intermedi- vided for intermediate class passengers. Only one 
pe Cae passengers on the intermediate carriage is attached to a train, 
“Al-Hag (51), 18th April, One com artment of which is reserved for ladies 
Eng. cols, - OG and another for ‘ Europeans and Eurasians,’ and the 
i é remaining vompartments are inadequate to meet the 
‘demand upon them. On some branch lines only half a carriage is reserved 
for inter-class passengers and the result is generally most deplorable. More 
than the allotted number of passengers have to be compressed into a limited 
space.:. Even third class passengers fare much better. It should be noted 
‘that only respectable Indians travel by the intermediate class, and it is, there- 


zt ore, neccssary that an improvement should be effected in the conditions of 
‘travelling by this class.” - mages ona “ es 
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50. It-is notorious that Natives ate treated with scant consideration 
by Europeans in India, In railway trains especially, 
Protest against assaults by they are treated as worse than beasts and sometimes © - 
poe upon native women indecent assaults are perpetrated by the whites upon can 
Mufid-o- Rissée (179), mative women. Lately we read in a contemporary i. 
19th April. that a Eurasian was determined to violate the chastity 
- of a native lady travelling in a railway train, but the 
latter providentially escaped. Why should Railway authorities connive at 
such occurrences P They should rather take strict measures in such cases, as 


railway earnings are mostly drawn from the pockets of native passengers. 
Municipalities. 


*51. ‘The very first meeting of the Corpurtion showed elements of discord, 
thanks to Mr, Harrison and his Caucus. As far ag 
Proceedings of the last we recollect, Presidents of the Corporation have been 
meeting of the Bombay Muni- ghosen in the past either with the unanimous vote of 
cipal Corporation. : , 
Gujaréti (23), 28th April, the Corporators or without any dissentient voice being 
ng. cols, ' yaised at the meeting. We are sorry there was a 
nae marked departure from this tradition on the present 
occasion and that a difference of opinion was not averted........:. The influence 
of the exciting controversies through which the city has passed was visible even 
at the very first formal meeting of the Corporation, and those who wished 
to place a lawyer like the Honourable Mr. Dixit in the presidential chair 
Were anxious to secure a President well conversant with law and procedure 
and qualified by his training and professional experience to deal with the oi 
questions, that the President has to decide, with adequate knowledge and H 
insight, The majority of the Corporators have, however, chosen the Honour- | | 
able Mr. Vithaldas as President of the Corporation. He has done good | 
work as a Corporator and made himself useful in other spheres of activity, 
and little could have been urged against his selection under ordinary circum- i 
‘stances but for the fact that he has had the strong support of Mr. Harri- Hi 
son and his combination. The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas has himself deplored i 
to his friends the action of the Caucus, and it is open to serious question 
whether it is correct or expedient on grounds of principle to rely upon the 
support or favour of a combination which he has himself condemned along with 
the rest of the public in no uncertain language.” 


52. “It is notorious how the new President has got himself elected to the HM 
| chair. Had a plebiscite, outside the Corporation Hall, — dt 
© Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 28th .been taken, we make bold to say that Mr. Dixit would — 
April, Eng. cols.; Bombay have been polled by an overwhelming majority. Even 
pee lh yy in the Corporation itself the new President found that 
: yaa 1 there were at least twenty stalwarts who looked with 
the utmost contempt on the method and manner which 
brought him tothe chair, But we had better drop a curtain on this ugly 
affair. Suffice it to say that the Presidentship is no longer an office of honour 
which a Councillor having any self-respect ought to covet or aspire to. The 
worth of the new President, so far as independence and impartiality are con- P| 
cerned, was tested most severely within half an hour of his installation in the ih 
chnir. Sir Pherozeshah referred to the strictness of one of the late auditors al 1 
whom Government had lent and suggested that in these days, when a firm i 
crasp of Municipal finance with stern check and control over the | im | 
Executive was essential, and when auditors of that type were rarely to | } 
be found, it would be well were the Corporation later on to pray the 
Government of India to replace at the disposal of the Municipality the services 
of their late auditor. Mr. Harrison, by some strange infatuation, thought 
that the remarks were an insinuation against himself. Under this infatua- 
tion he considered Sir Pherozeshah’s observations as personally ‘ disgraceful and 
discreditable’ to him! ‘Those words were apparently unparliamentary, as every a 
student of Parliamentary procedure would unhesitatingly assert. Sir Pheroze- of 
shah rightly appealed to the President to ask Mr. Harrison to withdraw those my: 
offensive words. He asked twice and he’asked thrice, but the President, who as 0 | ia 
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-- mmember Has ever been known to have addressed another in this fashion.......... 


- Bombay }.......... After this incident who can have any confidence in the 


a sorry spectacle in the matter of independence and impartiality within 
first half-hour of the,Presidentship! We are indignant and so is all 


impartiality and independence of the President ?”’ [The Bombay Samdchdr and 
the Sanj Vartamdn make similar comments. | i | 


53. “Expert eye-witnesses have declared it as their opinion that in the 

ae case of the conflagration at Coliba on last Sunday, 
Deficiency of geen, pe the fire could have been easily got under, if prompt 
during ae aga — of measures had been resorted to during the first half-hour 
a a ass if Di 84) 21 , aiter the outbreak. The fire engines were brought into 
April, Eng. cols. play, as the Police report indicates, full twenty-five 


minutes after the commencement of the fire, but ‘were 


unable to control it as the supply of water was very weak. A fairly good pressure 


was not obtained until a precious three-quarters of an hour was lost after the 


fire broke out, by which time it had caused a terrible havoc and become 


entirely unmanageable. The burning stacks and godown were, therefore, left 
to consume themselves, and the brigade concentrated its operations on rescuing 
the adjacent property and preventing the fire from spreading. ‘There can be 
no improvement in the efficiency of the present arrangements to control the 
fires on the Cotton Green, unless-proviston is made to make the sea-water 
available for extinguishing the conflagrations.......... The Municipality must 
be up-to-date in its resources to combat fires and the question of utilising 
sea-water in the best way possible should receive prompt and earnest attention 
at its hand.” | , | | 


64. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its satisfaction at the changes 
made by the Ahmedabad Municipality in the revised 

The Ahmedabad Municie schedule of octroi duties with a view to obviate 
eens bor the agg sche- the complaints of the local merchants. It regrets 
gy tah vcayer tenet (65), that care should not have been taken from the very 
26th April. beginning in selecting taxable articles and estimating 
| the income anticipated to accrue therefrom to the 
Municipal treasury. It remarks that the authorities concerned gravely erred 
in formulating their original scheme without taking into consideration the 
growing importance of the city and the needs and requirements of its teeming 
population. It taxes the merchants of Ahmedabad for their lethargy in sleep- 
ing over the matter for a long time and then raising a hue and cry at the eleventh 
hour. But it adds that the success, which they have ultimately achieved 
owing to their determined attitude, has entitled them to the congratulations 


of the whole population of the city. : | 
5b. “The representatives of the Raj Mahajan of Tando Mahomed Khan 
have submitted a memorial to the Commissicner in 


Hovestax at Tando Maho- Sind praying for the withdrawal of the local house-tax. 


Khan (Sind . ; ; 
— 1 mem 18th The tax which was imposed on these poor villagers in 


April the teeth of strong opposition has not only caused 


very great hardship to the poor who, we are told, are 
ng ‘obliged to pawn their utensils in order to pay it, but even the rich 
feel ‘its harshness. This obnoxious and unpopular measure was forced on 
‘Tando Mahomed Khan at the time when there was a mania among officials in 
‘Sind for imposing a house-tax.......... It has not only proved a veritable 
‘disanice 'to' the “people, : but is not at all necessary in a town like ‘'ando, where 

roi duty is so light. The memorialists have shown that'the imposition of 


e523 


» 


. the taxis ‘not at all warranted by the exigencies of the situation. Thé'lossiin 
income that ‘may be incurred by the abolition: of'the:tax can well be‘made up by — ee 
-enhancing octroi duties, for which there is ample:room...........-Wedo hope oO aes 
that this unsuitable, mischievous and unnecessary tax will be abolished by 

_ the Commissioner in Sind.” iy a 
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56. The Aundh Commission has not yet finished its labours or submitted 

its report to Government. It will not, therefore, 

Trial of the Chief of Aundh. be proper to make any remarks at this stage 
i ia: bine 02) or on the merits of the case or make any surmise 
Sell: sa a (44), 24th about the probable result of the inquiry. But from 
April. — the evidence so far recorded it is clear what sort of 
relations exist between Native Chiefs and Political 

Agents and how a State Karbhari, enjoying the confidence of the latter, is 
able to ride roughshod over the wishes of the Chief and to humiliate him at 
every step. The Pant, it seems, repeatedly brought the strained relations between 
himself and his Karbhari to the notice of the Political Agent and expressed a 
desire for the appointment of another Karbhari in place of Mr. Jacob Bapuji. 
But this request produced no impression on Mr, Arthur’s hard heart, and the 
result was that matters reached a crisis, which necessitated the present inquiry. 
Mr. Arthur seems to be lacking in the qualities which are essential for a proper 
performance of the duties of a Political Agent. We learn that in addition to 
the criminal charge which is being inquired into by the Commission, there is 
the general charge of maladministration against the Pant, which will be gone 
into after the Commission has submitted its report to Government. We 
have no means at our command to prove the fitness of the Pant to rule his State, 
but we can say this much that there are many other persons, whose fitness for ‘al 
the discharge of their respective duties needs to be proved before that of the i . 
Pant to govern his State. [The Arunodaya and the Samarth make somewhat fl 
similar remarks. | . | \ \ 


57. Referring to Junagadh affairs, the Yahi Kantha Gazette writes :— ‘ie 
Mr, Chhotalal Baxi & Co., having acquired complete ue 


aah Kuttke Gaeue (st), SWay over the mind of the Nawab, are doing things 
21st peers eueietncay > at their sweet will. They harass the subjects . in 


a variety of ways. Within tke last three years the 
Nawab, at the instigation of Mr. Baxi, has appropriated on flimsy pretexts a 
number of houses, mango groves, jaghirs, etc., belonging to private individuals, 
Zulum, injustice and intrigue are so rampant in the State that it would be no 
exaggeration to compare the present administration to Moghlai. We do not 
wish to lay the blame for the prevailing mal-administration at the doors of the 
new Dewan. But we cannot help saying that he does not bestir himself to 
check the acts of injustice and high-handedness done by, or in the name of, 
the Nawab. The enthusiasm displayed by him in effecting reforms at the 
outset of his career seems to have greatly cooled down. Asan instance of the 
helplessness of the Dewan may be cited the case of Hayatkhan Sardarkhan of 
Kutidna, which we referred to in a recent issue (Yide paragraph 58 of Weekly 
Report No. 12). Although the Dewan was approached on behali of Hayat. 
khan for a consideration of the case, he expressed his inability to do anything in 
the matter on the ground.that Hayatkhan’s jaghir had been confiscated under 
the orders of the Nawab. If the Dewan rests content with crying jo-hookum 
to the Nawab’s mandates instead of giving him sound and independent 
advice, how can the people hope to obtain redress of their grievances ? 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58. A public meeting was recently held at Wai (Sdtara) for establishing a 
| taluka association. Mr, Chitale, who is employed by 


Public meetings in Satara ‘ie "iliac 
Rp oye ae Mr. R. P. aegis = agen, upon the people 
formation of taluka and the importance of establishing sush associations, took 


village associations. the initiative in calling the meeting and three reso- 
Vrittasér (164), 22nd lutions were vassed thereat. ‘he first resolution | aa 
ry, ; Sudhakar (156), 20th yelated to the establishment of the taluka association, ae 


the second was about the desirability of imparting 
CON 268—-9 | | 2 
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Collectors and’ District: Magistrates and Political Agesits aré requested to. 
send Secretary, Special: Department, information as to,any local, complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining. whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts~alleged are incorrect, what me 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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i 


| Bania) ; 43. ; 
91 Sind Vartaman ... soe} Karachi ... ne Weekly wes ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 41 Aa In? \ 
92 |Surat Akhbér . .../Surat .«.  ...| Do. ...| Phirozshaéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... sil 300 
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HinpDi. 
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33 |Pandic ... «0» += os} Poona .° = ...| Weekly. «00 Govind Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan 900 


Jari) ; 45. a ‘ 
_94|Shri. Day4nsigar Samf-| Bombay...  ...|Monthly ..  .9.| danakprasad Labooram; Hindu (KAnyakubja| 300 | 
char. Brihman); 30. | : | 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... rool Weekly .. soe Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A. ; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 ~*~ | 
. | chare. | | 4 ss | Brahman) ; ; 46. : , i 
: KANEBESEs. | ee : ) oe 
96 | Digvijays .. 0. eee] Gadag == (Dhér-}" Do, ... | Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimarad; Hindu) 160 1a. 
ie eee ae ; ee (Devang) ; 40. cage = a 
97 | Hindustan Samdchér _...| Dh4rw4r- | Do. ...° ooo (1) Narayanrao Gadag. a tere ee 
| | | | (2) Girdharrao Huddar : Ne Ce 
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(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
: CS (Shenvi Bréhman); 37. 
a) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
| 
IO, ene ao Garioe Régtavendra tamtion: Hi indul 
7 (Deshasth Brahman); 4 
Dow .¢  «..| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Karbéda 
: Br&hrian); ; 44, 
Do» .,, . esi Gaurishankar R4Amprasdd: Hindu (Kanoja 
Breéhman); 44, () 
“Weekly ... .-e| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Bréhman); 25, 
Do. + ooo, Vaman oat ie Motiwale ; ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20.. 
Monthly... _...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; ; Hindu (Chitpévan 
| Brahman) ; 85. 
Weekly ... a Har Dharmaraj Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 
BO kes _ Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 
Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 
Monthly... eoo| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 27 
Weekly ... e.| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud ee 
| 43. 
Do.| ... — «ee| N4rayan Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karhida 
| Brahman); 48. 
Do. ... ...{Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 
ae ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 
Do. ,.. «| Mangesh Jiv4ji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 
Do. ... . | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. ee 
Do. ... es} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu -(Chitpdwan 
Br@hman) ; 52. 
Do. ... .. |S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
BM ses eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 
De ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 
Do. ... — ese| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu(Chitp4wan 
: Brahnian); 4:- 
Fortnightly  ...| Anandra@o "Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Siraswat Bréhman) ; $2. 
- “ ..-| Prabhakar Krishna Pango; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Weekly ... _—-..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 54. | | 
ms sei »»-| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
wan Bribman) ; 79. 
Do. .- —-s.| Trimhbak A’b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kadyastha 
Prabhu); 43. 
Do. ove ...| Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 41. 
Do. ... coe Gavind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brehman) ;: 50. 
er ..| Hari N érdéyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
Monthly ...| Krishnaji N &rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 53. 
Weekly ... »».| Bal Ga thar Tilak, BA. LLB; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
es . one eee Yadav _Bélkrishna Upasani; s Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 41. 
DO. feces ome Laan Sstasee Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Siras- 
Do. se  oe| Dhikéji Gopd! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpéwan Brah- 
OMe 
teen's age. 36, . 


1,000 


325 


| No | Name of Publication. Where cone dition. ~ Name, caste and xge ef Editor. “Uy 
MaRitHi1—continued. sa ‘ 
lice . . _CtC(..| Wie (kal Weekly. 5-7 es Pandit ; Hindu (Gandj 600 
giri). Rréhman); 3¢ 5 
134 | Madhukar... ... ...| Belgaum - Do. ... —..,| Jandrdan Ndérdyan Kulkarni ; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
) wat Bréhma:); 31. ene 
136 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt ee ee eee _— Bébaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha);| 150 
. | 4 
136 | Mod Vritt ose oo.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. eo ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 660 
: | | Brdbman) ; 29. 
) 137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... oof DRY cee --+| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 37. ) 
138 | Mumbai ae. fl A + Do. do. .-| 1,800 
139 | Muraukshu of Douna. «= (Wet) De. x eis ee ene 
ae K handesh), 
) 140 | Nagar Samachér... .- | Ahmednayar Do. co Vishwanath Gangiraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali): 26. 
! 141 | N&sik Vritt . oes} N&sik ww = w.| ~Dow Sst... | Ramgndth Vishnu Kale; Hinda (Chitp&wan 200 
| Brahman); 24. : 
i : 142 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Do... ‘es ‘ae “re Kukde; Hindu on 400 
rahman 
! 143 | Pandhari Mitra ... eee| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  ... ...| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lépur)._ Brahman) ; 43. 
) 144 | Parikshak ... ..-| Belgaum i he »ee| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
. | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
) 145 | Prabhdt ... nes ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...| Govind Késhindth Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.: ; 400 
Khandesh, | Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 
) 146 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... _.| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
Khandesh). Brahman); 43. 
) 14? | Prakash ... bis ose] SAERTR — vec ack DO. ee .«.| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 350 
| | | Brahman); 83. 
) 148 — soo > eee ADOT a“ ceeese or 
) | 249° Pratod _... is --+| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; Hindu (Kar-| 350 
| hada Brahman) ; 25. 
150 | Righav Bhashan... | Fee GNG@ER) «of Dew ass ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
) | about 55 or 54. 
151 | RAshtramukh vit seo} Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thrice a! Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 
; va oe month. Brahman) ; 27 
> : | 
: 152 Satya Shodhak ... «| Ratnagiri .o| Weekly ... .... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 1,000 
) : | Brahman) ; 26. 
153 Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,; Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly _—_...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
J | _ buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
: ) | Editor:—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
) - : | _ Hindu (Karhdda Br@bman); 45. 
. 154 | Sholapur Samachar eo} Sholipur ..| Weekly... —_...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi) ; 49 ane 400 
155 | Shnbh Suchak ... —ews| Satara ses oe Do. ..  ...| Ramchandra Appéii i Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
v | | Br&éhman) ; 6% 
106 | Sudhakar ... eee occ} Fon (Kol@ba) ..;° Do. = son ae Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind, (Chitpe- 400 
0 | | wan Brihman). 
157 | Sumant sis a ...| Karad (Sat@ra).«.} Do. ... woo} (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- "5 
0 ! ; . shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 36. 
0 158 | Vidya Vilas ee .«.| Kolhépur -».| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh.Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
as | | Srahman) ; 22. 
0 159 | Vichéri ee oas| K&rwhr (Kénara), | Published thrice a eee ee 
month, 
0 160 | Vihari__... es .».| Bombay e. -«:| Weekly ...—-«..| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke sas wd: Le 
0 161 | Vikram... ewe soe] SatAra coe .--, Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh asad Hindu (Chit- 100 
; | pawan Brahman) ; 
5 162 | Vishvavritt .-» eee} Kolhapur cls ie eee} Vishnu Govind bijgourkar M.A. ; Hindu 300 
| (Deshastha Brahman) ; 4. : 
0 168 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... a im. eo-| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni «0 oes 600 
; | | | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
i) : | Saraswat Brédhman). 
164 | Vrittasar ... + = ss.| Watt (Satara) .../ Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
0 | | pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
165 | Vrittasudha ove coe] SatAra cee | Do. ‘eos eee) Laxman V4man Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
ia | : Brehman) ; 43. 
166 | vipéri coo = tee —swes| Poona... = oes| ~DOe ... — eve Nama Daddji Gund; Hindu (Deebasth Bréh-| 600 
0 , : man) ; 4l. me 
0 467 | Warkari ... «0. se! Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan/ 
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oP eegaihs (Bind)... De” ... 
bee eoe Do. ies Do. Jus 
os] Shikérpur (Sind).| Do... 
wee Bomba eee al Monthly 
vee eva] Weekly oes 
.«| Bhustwal (Easti Do. ... 
Khandesh). 
=< 077 | Babib-ol-Akhbér... ..., Bombay... ...| Do.  « 
# ! “178 J &m-i-J ahénnuma eee] di . on (East Do. eee 
Sit ve es be . fndesh). . 
A799 ) Mufid-e- r eee eee Bombay ese ee0e Do. eee 
Yeo | Soltén-ul-akhbér | Do. . 0s| Daily 
47 : | | | 
eee . «| Quzara'et anp Hinpi : | 
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| Bhaégubhdi Fatechand Karbhdri; Hindu 


Shame-nd-din: mpied Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Hakim Dharamsin g Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


. 


Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 53 
Chel4rim M4anghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Pag Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul .Hamid Farrukh 
Dehiavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 


70 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla;: 
Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
-Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan 


Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


Hamid ; Farrukh 
68. - 


» 


(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 36. 
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Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


oe : B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
be lat is printed in brackets after the name. 
he “e oe C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
i 2 ut to the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or d) is the last letter of a word, 
ee : the acoent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
is : followed, except that when the short a appears to bo absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
@ or the. well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<i, 
the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. “ 


ae 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles, 


(a) The publicatiun of Nos. 110 and 176!is temporarily suspendec. 
(b) No, 143 is published at irregular intervals. 
(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 


| 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: “ 
GUJARATI. 
62a | Apakshpit ~ of Barat sx. Weekly i. eee} Dinshah Pestanji Ghadiali ; Parsi ove coe ite 
73a | Jain Vijaya + as] Bombay... «+ Dosw SS ..| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shiméli}] 1,800 
Bania) ; 26. 
844 | Political Bhomiyo ---| Ahmedabad ...} Do. ass iad Peer oo 
MaRsTHI. : ; 
1674 | Swarajya we ...| Sholapur ...| Weekly « is Balvant Shanker Limaye a ee oe ae 
Urpv. : | 3 
1764 | Deccan Review... .»-| Bombay .. .»+| Monthly ...| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan! 2,'750 
| (North Indian) ; 32. 7 
GusaRATI AND HINDI. 
181a | Jain Mitra me .. | Bombay ... .o| Weekly oo» re coe cas “ 
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Politics andthe Public Administration. 


1. “We do not know under whose advice and.on what principles Mr, Mor- 
3 Jey is making his appointments:to the India Council, 
-- Comments on Mr, Morley’s Not one of his appointments has given entire satisfac- 
a appointment to the tion to any in this country. Our disappointment is 
ndia Council. la | ‘ , 
Oriental Review (12), 1st 9! the keener when we remember that it was freely 
May. | ' given out that an Indian would be chosen.as a mem- 
ber. But in the three appointments Mr. Morley has 
made, he has declined to consult Indian opinion.’ The last appointment goes to 
Sir John Mackay. Well, we remember this Mr. Mackay as the arch-agitator 
of the Currency Association. He was one of the prime movers of that 
Association and was to a certain extent instrumental in closing the mints 
to the free coinage of silver. What other qualifications this. centleman 
has Mr. Morley alone must know. We may take it that Mr. Morley has 
no idea of appointing an Indian to the India Council. It is now time we 
once again protested against the-India Council itself. It is the chief obstacle to 
Indian reforms. ° It is the home of all reactionary spirits. We have no doubt it 


is these people who are manipulating Mr. Morley. A much more impulsive - 


man, Lord Randolph Churchill, had given up the hope of manipulating the 
Council, and Mr. Morley is feeling his position insecure on account of the 
alarmist advices these people give. ‘There is no mending the Council; it must 
be ended as a necessary preliminary to all other reforms.” 


2. “Bombay has already protested against the cabalism of the accursed 
Caucus and appealed to Lord Minto (the Bombay 
Mr. Morley’s reply to a Government, by their equivocation and silence, having 
question in Parliament re the proved themselves to be active abettors in the crime), 
Justices’ Election in Bombay, M Morl ential - ot 
Gujarati Punch (2), 28th ss-:++-+ Mr, Morley was questioned about the 
April, Eng. cols. advisability of not allowing high Government officials 
to stand as candidates at Municipal elections. ‘The 
radical—republican—and almost regicide Secretary of State replied that he 
could not move inthe matter. When Mr. Morley sums up the whole question 
in this manner, it is not difficult to conceive what sort of reply the 
sporting Lord Minto will vouchsafe to the memorial sent up by the great 
Bombay meeting.......... Having curbed our intellectual academies, the 
powers that be have begun (to bridle our political activities and rejuvenate 
the gospel of divide et impera—witness the present ‘Situation in Eastern 
Bengal. The long and short of the whole matter is that our rulers are 
sorry for the political education we have received from a study of their 
best classics and are trying to strangle the new longings that have sprung 
-up in the bosom of Young India. Our last resource, therefore, is to 
depend upon ourselves and try to safeguard the only shadowy franchise we 
possess—that of local self-government. Let us kick out all the conscience- 
forsaken vermin who buy for themselves seats in Municipal bodies by fair 
means as Well as foul, let us boycott the traitors in our camp and cease to abuse 
our foreign tyrants........... There is no disloyalty in India—at least so 
long as we continue to abuse our alien masters. The real discontent —the 
real sedition—will come in when we begin to abuse ourselves, for then 
there will bea sort of self-examination, and we shall realise that we are 
ourselves responsible for our present miserable plight, that our rulers are, 
- in the words of the poet, wolves—simply because we are sheep. In fact, we 
have tadpoles and traitors in our own camp and that is why we fail. Mr. 
Morley’s reply ought to be an ‘ eye-opener’ to us, and the sooner we try to 
‘boycott’ the traitors in our own camp, the better.” | 


8. The history of the establishment 7 British dominion in — contains 

| some dirty incidents and questionable episodes, 

C Penns gb ee Boe: which peri considerations of prudence should ie veiled 
memorial to Lord Clive. as much as possible from the public gaze. Lord 
Pratod (149), 28th April; (Clive tops the list. of the builders of. British 
Gujardts (23), 28th Apri. = -Ampire in India, and it.is natural that Englishmen 
should desire, out of gratitude, to raise a memorial in his honour. . But, as some 
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—— 


of his acts were most unscrupulous and unrighteous, it would be the 
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ight. of unwisdour to-erectia memorial . Madaulay and..Malcolm were 
ta whit pes patrlol C otic 5 tas Lord Ourson, from whom the idea of the Clive 
a oonianaites, ba to emblazon: vice and immorality 
ota memoria). son ay Ins dlesowibéd the machinations of Clive in 
Signet st : > “MolUtire. fn hi his wellknown. ‘eseay and tio Englishman.after reading 
ss: SMigeatiiay’y description should have’ the! heart to "propose a memorial to the 


“mein cour thidst, awe shill ‘only ion grateful | to Englishmen for having 
“one ‘gar Country men ''to ‘have':@ true insight into British character 
arid’ British methods of conquest. {The Gujardti - vehemently condemns Lord 
' Oa , rs 4 to raise-a statue ‘to Lord Clive. | 


“Lord Lamington is too earnest and thorough-going an Impetialiat 
to have forgotten ‘his duty by those outlying portions 
“Lord Lamington’s visitto of British territory which he recently visited. From 
teat Oe 71), 27th the seat of Government to Socotra is a far cry ; and 
April, Roe. elai's ar (32), ‘His Excellency has by inspecting the outlying places 
. 28th April, Eng. cols. in the Arabian sea in his jurisdiction ‘emphasised the 
a | importance of keeping a watchful eye on their affairs. 
The reports of the tour published in the papers show the care and minuteness 
_ with which this inspection has been done as well as the exertion and fatigue 
it involved. The value and importance of such tours by the head of the Pro- 
vincial administration need not be expatiated upon here. All that has to 
| aa be said is that the public well appreciate the excellence of the intentions 
| ‘which prompted His Excellency to undertake them.” [The Pdrsi writes :— 
he * His Exoellency Lord Lamington has, in the way of making himself acquainted 
>with his: Presidency, done a good many things which previous Governors had 
‘left‘undone. Not only ‘has he been present at many meetings in which his 
| predecessors showed ‘no interest or sympathy, but he has also’ “visited outlying 
places indefatigably. ‘This week he returned from a visit to those Red Sea 
‘~utposts: of which most people are willing to take the strategic value and the 
‘inhabitants’ well-being for granted.”’ | 


‘*5. “We are ourious to know what may be the ulterior object of the 
| recent visit of His Excellency the Governor of Bom- 
Alleged object of His Excel. bay to Aden aad its hinterland, Makullah, Socotra 
“Tency Lord Lamington’s visit and Kurya Murya. It is impossible to think that it 

to the Arabian Coast. 
Kaise:-i-Hind (29), 5th Wa8.wholly an Ordinary tour of inspection uncon- 
: May, Eng. cols. nected with high affairs of State. ‘The’ three last 
i wa as haloes named places are insignificant hardly demanding 
| any visit at all. For that matter there is a large number of towns within the 
land boundaries of the Bombay Presidency which are of infinitely greater 
importance, and, therefore, more worthy of a visit than these petty out-of-the-way 
islands in the Arabian waters........... Evidently, therefore, the tour could not 
have been one of inspection pure and simple. ‘The conclusion is irresistible 
that politics must have been the Governor’s ‘objective. And there are grounds 
for this supposition. The Ottoman, for some years past, has been exceedingly 
vigilant about his possessions on the Red Sea Coast....... The vigilance of the 
a “Turk seems to have’ been doubled for some time past, and “he is besides 
wet giving any number of pin-pricks to the British under German influence, as 
Pe is so well known. The Sultan seems to have kept his eyes open‘in ‘Turkish 
| “Arabia, lest British spread-eaglism should stealthily plant itself on his own 
! leeted possessions.,......... Again, recent ‘incidents’ in the Persian Gulf 
“itself afford strong reasons for’ conjecturing that Lord arag, grd s tour was 
” political. “Who has forgotten the hostility between the Chiefs in the Gulf of 
Oman and the abortive State visit which our late ‘ Imperial Cesar’ paid to the 
Gulf? .Lord.Lansdowne was greatly alarmed. Downing Street has since been 
‘known to be busy shaping the course of English political ‘affairs in the Red Sea 
“and the Persian Gult. ‘Lhis then is the activity on the British side, On the 
vother hand; the Government of India is busy again with its old scheme of 
aoquiring for purposes of sea defence all the principal ports on the west of the 
_ Arabian ‘Sea, from Dwarka, Verdval and Porbandar to Cambay and Bhavnagar. 
vane was first started by Lord Dufferin after the notorious Penjdeh scare. 
* Special defence works ’ were resolved upon both by land and sea to repel external 


attacks.......:... There was not much fear about the eastern coast,. but they had- 
all gone into hysterics touching the invasion by a strong sea-power north-west: 
of Bombay—say from Karachi to. Bhévnagar.. But save Kardchi the 
other ports already mentioned belong to Native Princes and Chiefs, It 
was no ordinary task to win over these Princes and Chiefs by sweet. 
diplomacy and acquire their respective ports. The first serious attempt 
failed. Meanwhile, the hysteria at the seat of the Central. Government. 
was OVer, and the attempt was given up no doubt with the deferred hope. 
to press the matteragain when a more favourable opportunity should arise. 
Accordingly attempts were renewed, but sc far, with no better success. 
--+..... here is now no fear of any Russo-French combination against 
England as was once nervously apprehended in Lord Dufferin’s time—a 
nervousness, one consequence of which was that unrighteous and most forcible 
seizure of Upper Burma. But there is again the alarm created by the 
spread-eaglism of the man with the mailed fist. Germany is making every effort 
to possess a formidable navy for purposes of offence and defence which shall 
be a rival to those of England and France. Moreover, it is notorious that serious 
attention has of late been paid to the naval combination of some of the 
Mediterranean powers. France, Spain, Italy and Greece have all been brought 
into a line for the purpose by Great Britain. Of course, . Eeypt is foremost in 
England’s mind and India’ next. Taking all these things together, it is on the 
face of it obvious that there is some comprehensive plan to connect the one set 
of naval defence with the other, It may be presumed that Lord Lamington was 
directed to see what could be done so far as Socotra, Makula and Kurya Murya are 
concerned, ‘They were deemed negligible till late. But the threatening attitude 
of Germany in‘the matter of the navy has madeit incumbent on Great Britain 
to forestall her in the Arabian Sea and keep a firm hold on all islands and 
other places which may be good either as coaling or as_ stratezical 
stations or both. The previous understanding with the petty Chiefs of these 
islands could not have been very secure, And it is most likely that Lord 
Lamington has had pourparlers with the Chiefs to achieve that object, so 
that there may not be any tampering with them by the Germans or any other 
naval power later on. They only require to be given a large subsidy or 
bakshish and a written treaty, so that the sequel of the visit will be heard of 
some months hence.” 


6. Angilo-Indians, who are imbued with a desire to keep the Indians 
. perpetually in a state of bondage, have become panic- 
_ Present political awaken- ttnnck at the news of the assault recently committed 
ing in India and prospect of . 
the establishment of a. by a band of natives upon several Europeans at 
democratic form of Govern- Lahore. ‘This is the first occurrence of its kind that 
ment in the countrys = has happened in the country. If the present state of 
Gujarati (23), 28th April. things continues, there is no doubt that untoward 
consequences will come to pass in coarse of time. It is manifest that a creat 
awakening has aow come over the Indians who do not wish any longer to be 
pressed down ina state of dependence. If, notwithstanding this, English- 
men endeavour to keep natives under subjection, the latter will not fail to make 
‘firm progress in their struggle for participating in the rights of British citizen- 
ship. ‘The Times suggests the imposition of adequate restraints upon political 
discussion with a view to remedy the present state of things, but it does not seem 
to have taken to heart the lessons conveyed by the history of England's relations 
with her Colonies. Otherwise, it would have refrained from rushing into print 
with such a shameiul and exasperating suggestion. ‘The Indians are too far 
advanced in their political awakening to care a whit for the threat of the Times. 
They realise that the salvation of their country lies in their own hands and 
that their upward progress cannot be obstructed by the most narrow-minded 
Englishman. They perceive how grievously they have erred in blindly 
trusting to Englishmen all these years to effect their country’s rise.. If their 
lawful agitation for bringing about the regeneration of their motherland is 
opposed by the British authorities, they will not be diverted from their goal 
out of sentimental respect for their rulers. Let the 7éimes know.that the Native 
press and public leaders have at their back the united strength.of the. entire 
Indian nation and that any Government, however powerful, has no. recourse 
CON 279——4 
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ngth poner’ or Inter. The Britons, as a. whole, 
oving pe ple ‘and ‘in the face of the: bitter 


: & they are not likely to be led away by: 
eertiul 4 ot ‘the tui. We firmly believe that by the grace 
: vant ok :, +e of'a century, a salutary change will be effected 
ie gover ent rot the country under the auspices of the British nation 
‘and’ ritish Parliament and the present bureaucratic system of wamainietee- 
“to m wilt be poteind by & democratic form of Government, 


ch am At a time when Mr. John Morley is considering and dcliberating 
over the despatch of the Indian. Government anent 
" Alleged unrest in India the expansion of the Legislative Councils, it is much 
teh the remedy for allaying to he regia ae — ypeag in the country is 
| ’ none rosy cloud no bigger than a man’s 
6 chan data hand has appeared over the Indian sky, boding no 
good to the rulers or the ruled. The discontent is here, there and everywhere. 
In the Punjab, the tension is more acute than in any other Province, owing 
to the Punjdbee case. The Caucus incident si till bulks largely in the minds 
of the good people of Bombay. That Bengal is always seething with discontent 
need not be gainsaid. Go where you will—from the Himalayas in the North 
to Cape Comorin in the South—you are sure to -find signs of unrest and 
discontent, stamped on the faces of the people. Whois responsible for the 
present state of things? Is the discontent real? If so, what is the remedy? 
These are some of the questions which suggest themselves to every well- 
wisher of the country. That Lord Curzon is the author of this wide-spread 
discontent goes without saying. His retrogradeand reactionary measures called 
forth bitter opposition and alienated the sympathy of the ruled. Lord Curzon 
has gone these two years, but the legacy which he has left behind makes the 
work of his successors very difficult. It was Lord Curzon who gave birth to the 
New Party in India, which is growing in strength day by day. Up to the 
time of Lord Curzon there were no Extremist politicians i in the Congress Camp. 
His Partition project that set at defiance the entire public opinion of Bengal 
brought forth the New Party, which is playing a lot of mischief at the present | 
juncture in the country. ‘Till Lord Curzon’s regime people were always satise 
fied with constitutional agitation. He it was that gave a rude shock to all 
our just aims and aspirations and tried to set the dial of progress back, 
We have said over and over again that we have no sympathy with the mis- 
chievous work of the flamboyant agitators, commonly known as the Extremists. 
‘Down with the British rule’—is their cry. Constitutional agitation they 
despise. ‘ Passive resistance’ is the watchword of the New Party. We are 
sorry. we cannot take them seriously when they say that anarchy is preferable 
to the continuance of the present rule in India.......... They are mere idle 
dreamers. Beyond tall talk they cannot do any solid work, They are des- 
tructive critics of the first water. ‘lhey lack constructive genius, which 
characterises the Moderate Party......... When they create rowdyism like the 
recent Léhore incident, we think that the time has come when every honest 
map should try to- drive away this mischievous and seditious element from the 
Congress Camp.......... The remedy for the present deplorable situation lies 
in the hands of our rulers. The present system of administration in this 
country cannot endure long. <A change is required and inevitable. Persia 
has inaugurated a Parliament. Russia has organised a Duma. Shall India, 
the inheritor of an immemorial civilisation, lag behind? Wise and timel 
eoncessions will goa long way in winning back the love, the esteem and the 
te of the Indian people, and checkmating the despicable efforts of the 
tremist 


8.. There is no jaune in the whole world, whose political condition is 
plead. desite of the deplorable and which is 80 hopelessly rotting in 
Buition to keep the Indians slavery as India. Snch being the ease, one naturally 
permanently in dependence wonders whether India will eyer regain her inde- 
and slavery. pendence. The fair -promises of the English at 
Aesuben GOT), tet Map first led us to believe that God had sent them to our 
-Zountry to bting about our political regeneration by pacific means, and up 

@ the 16th of: ‘October 1905 we Bn os and believed that the — would raise 
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India to the status of a civilized nation. But these hopes have now been 
completely shattered. The changed policy of the British during recent years 
proves that, far from assisting us in our. progress, they are inclined to throw 
obstacles in our way. They do not like to see Indians becoming self- 
reliant, but wish them alwaysto remain dependent on their rulers in every respect, 
It is stated that India is a factor of the British Empire. But not much 
importance can be attached to this vague expression. For, while General Botha, 
who was a bitter enemy of the English only a short time ago, is invited to the 
Colonial Conference as a representative of the Transvaal, the President of the 
‘Indian National Congress is not summoned to represent India there. The reason 
for this is that the Indians are regarded only as the slaves of the white masters 
of the British Empire. Such being the case, it is impossible for the people of 
this country to entertain any love for that Empire. If they are ta remain 
slaves, what does it matter to them whether they are the slaves of Englishmen or 
of some other people ? The Indians at one time entertained love for the Empire, 
but that feeling of attachment has now been converted into one of hatred on 
account of the retrcgrade policy recently adopted by ourrulers. What a contrast 
do we find between the hopeful frame of mind of the Indians half a century 
ago and their despondency at the present time! ‘There is but. one remedy for 
this, viz., the concession of self-government to India. Some persons think that 
if the Indians were governed well and granted some minor privileges, they would 
be contented. But these people seem to be labouring under.the delusion that 
the Indians have never tasted the sweets of independence and that they would 
be satisfied with mere good Government, But this isa mistake. The Indians 
would be content with nothing short of self-government. The English fear that 
the Indians, not liking the treatment accorded to them by the ruling class, 
would revolt against them ; and to avert such 2 dahger they have disarmed the 
Indians. Under these circumstances the Indians have none but the Almighty 
to befriend them, and to Him, therefore, they should offer prayers for help and 
protection, 


9. So long as the Indians choose to remain listless and apathetic, their lot 

will never be improved, They had better cease to 

Exhortation to the Indians play the réle of panegyrists of the British and fear- 
to pat forth efforts to free Jessly expose their oppression. The Indians them- 


lavery. A chet 
— oo a o7th Selves are the cause of their present thraldom, as-they 


April. proved traitors in the past to their motherland and 
— their own kithand kin. Unless, therefore, they repent 

for this past sin and turn over a new leaf, their condition will not be ameliorated 
in the least. Instead of waiting fora favourable opportunity for breaking 
asunder their chains of slavery, they should themselves create such an oppor- 
tunity. We have hitherto remained in awe of the Firangees and made 
' obeisance to them. But we are now no longer in doubt about their real 
character and should, therefore, make the best of the present opportunity. to 


secure our object. : 


10. The agitation for complete self-government, which is now carried on 
from one end of the country to the other, has dis- 
Ban (106), 28th April. —tyagted Englishmen both here and in England. Some 
Anglo-Indians have begun to think, and with reason, that India has now been 
aroused and that if the present agitation continues, arbitrary rule would 
not any longer be possible in the country. The cup of iniquity of those who 
have been plundering India’s wealth in broad daylight is now full. The 
people of England at first patiently endured the tyranny of Charles I, but when 
their lives were in danger, they were obliged to satisfy the Goddess of Justice 
by sacrificing the tyrant’s life. ‘The Indians were harassed by the heartless 
conduct of British merchants, and the latter knew that they would some 
time or other publicly demonstrate their dissatisfaction at such treatment, but 
they did not even dream that the Indians would retaliate by resorting to 
boycott, which has served asan eye-opener to them and made them repent 
_of their selfish conduct. But they cannot help the situation and are now reaping 
the fruits of their past high-handed conduct towards the Indians. We must 
not relax the stringency of the boycott in the least, lest the British Ministers, 
who are pricked into activity by it, relapse into their cld lethargy towards India. 
® ee | 
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- Self-government being 
politica! aspirations, they 


d to 5 00-operate. with one another 


AC ea nein Towing advi ce y give. tothe Indians at Honkong by 
the Gaelic America phic. of. New York, The paper says: “The British 
Fovernment cares nothing for talk. What the Indians who have the misfortune 
0b hs *British rule should do’ is':to combine in their numbers to upset 

oe is they can do by refusing to serve it, by boycotting everything 
sfitish.......... Above all Indians must unite; without unity—they will be 
teated as human sheep.......... The British. Government gives nothing to 
Wace sheep ; it fears ‘and respects men only.” [The paper proceeds to give 
a a me vernacular translation of the above quotation. | 


48, ‘Major Betham, a British Military cfficer, has recently published an siniate 

.on the warlike qualities of the Mahrattas in which 

_ Oonflicting estimates about he bestows high praise on the latter for their courage. 

te wer ‘Gualities of the Such praise coming from sucha quarter is no doubt 
"Kl (125), 3rd May. highly flattering to the Mahrattas. But it is nota 

little singular that in spite of their extraordinary 

courage they should now be rolling in slavery. The Mahrattas were no’ doubt 
worsted in some of the contests in which they took part in the 19th century, but 

the prowess displayed by them therein was nevertheless so remarkable that they 

need not be sorry for the reverses ultimately sustained. The Mahrattas had an 
obscure’ origin, but by dint of their exploits they rose to distinction and not 

only expelled the Musalmans from the Deccan, but attacked Delhi, the capital 

of the Moghuls. They pursued the guerilla method of warfare and 

struck terror into the hearts of their enemies by the dash and 
ingenuity displayed by them in their cuerilla campaigns. Major Betham 
alludes, in the course of his article, to the episode of the assassination of Afzul- 

khan and gives it as his opinion that from the point of view of the morality 

which was in vogue-in those days, there is nothing heinous in Shivaji’sact and 

that it does not in the least detract from the courage of the Mahrattas, Now this 

‘is no doubt a very fair view of the case to take, ‘and it is impossible to expect 
greater fairness from any other European. The only question we wish to raise 

in this connection is that the acts of the English themselves were not marked 

: by higher morality in those days of which Major Betham is speaking. If the 
. * “Mahrattas committed acts of fraud, they were at least inspired by patriotism 
and love of national independence. But Englishmen committed similar 
acts for usurping the kingdoms of others. In other words, they were guilty of 

a double injustice since they had set before themselves an unrighteous goal and . 

- : - endeavoured to reach it by devious ways. Thus their acts were tainted 
. | ...  by-a deeper degradation than those of the Mahrattas. Major Betham charges 
_ ‘tle Mahrattas with having raided the Poona Residency and murdered Mr. 
Vaughan. Now, were not Englishmen plundering the Mahardshtra at 

this very time and were they not robbing the Mahrattas of their independ- 
enceP? Why ‘should the finger of scorn then be pointed at the 
Mahrattas alone, when Englishmen were guilty of the same or even 
‘worse actsP Barring this difference of opinion on a minor point, we cannot 

: ‘help acknowledging Major Betham’s sympathy with the Indians, He observes. 
| that the Indians have been disarmed by the British and taught to live in peace, 

‘But, in his opinion, the ‘ Mahratta is as good as ever he was and only requires. 

0 portunity to show his warlike spirit.’’ ‘This is, indeed, a flattering testimo- 
‘nial, But Major Betham discounts his praise - of "Mahratta prowess by stating 
fiat they lack the powers of organisation and leadership. He must do so’if the 
oa " “ie be of native regiments by European officers imported from England 
Ds hyd justified, But as against this Grant Duff says that “in the organisa- 
- mercenary troops, the Mahrattas were the leading power in India,” 

100 th he does not credit them with individual bravery. Now combining the. 
eo sk t my contained in these two ope ag views, we can deduce the 

ie pe 5 tusion pore the Mahrattas are not only brave as individuals but also 

| > “Speen — of — and hadley Let the ae | reflect. 
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on this fact.’ Major Betham says that if, they had not. suffered. a@ Teverse at 
Panipat, they would certainly have installed a Mabratta Emperor on the 
throne at Delhi. He further credits them with taking the lead in all current 
movements and does not doubt that if they were to forge ahead, the other 
communities would readily rally round their standard. Ye Mahrattas, you are 
thus endowed with remarkable qualities sain to Major Betham ! 


13, “Tf half the news that we receive from Bengal with respect to. the 
recent affray between Muhammadans and Hindus at 
PR yh far (04) ie & Jamalpur be authentic, matters seem to have reached a 
Eng, cols. ¥ "> regrettable denouement there...... Though the distur- 
_ bances are due to the hostile feelings with which the 
Hindu community regard the Partition question, it is difficult to say by whom 
and how the ropes are worked. Mere picketing and boycott activities cannot be 
the cause of so much bad blood as is now observed to run rampant between 
the two communities, ‘lhe boycott campaign has been carried on in Bengal 
for the last two years, and though occasional cases of friction were reported 
between the so-called swadesh Volunteers and Muhammadan shop-keepers, 
they were not sufficiently aggravating to set one whole community against 
another in free and open warfare. Wecan easily dismiss this explanation as 
to the origin of the riots as a cock-and-bull story and seek elsewhere 
for a more credible explanation of the true cause. The Hindus 
openly aver that the disturbances are the result of political wire-pulling, 
fomented with the sinister purpose of frustrating their swadeshi activities 
and ignored and indirectly encouraged by the authorities. The insinuation is 
too serious for Government to let it stand uncorrected, and though we 
may contemptuously set it aside, circumstantial evidence goes to prove that 
there are some under-currents at work, and that the Government will have to go 
deep in their attempts to unearth the mystery of these repeated outbursts ‘of 
racial fanaticism. Both the parties are said to have been armed with lathis and 
even with dangerous weapons of war, and a couple of casualties are reported to 
have occurred through the use of fire-arms atthe scenes of disturbance. A 
more serious insinuation against the authorities is cast by the Hindu papers, 
and it should not be allowed to go unchallenged. It is asserted in 
connection with the Jam4lpur riot that the Hindu population, apprehensive of 


some mischief, resolved not to hold the annual Ashtami fair, but on being. 


re-assured by the Police that there was no likelihood of a disturbance, the people 
attended the fair in large numbers. However, it is alleged, that no 


precautionary measures were taken to prevent a breach of the peace, and that _ 


when the rioting commenced there was no. official help forthcoming to put 
down the disturbance in the nick of time. The Muhammadan rioters looted 
the -shops and committed a serious sacrilege by entering a Hindu temple 
and mutilating the image of the goddess. The incident has not 
only caused immense sensation in Bengal, but has convulsed the whole 
Hindu population throughout the length. and breadth. of the country, 
The most unfortunate circumstance in connection with this regrettable 
incident is the inflammatory effusions of the Press, which is adding fuel 
to the fire by circulating sensational reports and throwing all. sorts of 
insinuations against the Government. The country is passing through hard 


times, and the state of unrest which now prevails is not -lost upon the 


Government, as. witness their recent resolution to discontinue the contem- 
plated military display representing incidents in the siege of Delhi. Though 
we do not take an alarmist view of the situation that has arisen, nO one who 
follows the trend of events can shut his eyes to.the fact that the unrest is every 
day gathering in strength, and that ualess prompt and drastic measures are 
adopted to quell the feelings of distrust and disaffection, there would be 4 
repetition of the unpleasant disturbances at Comilla and J amélpur, resulting: in 
a complete estrangement between the two communities,......... Meanwhile, the 
public will await with anxiety the result of the official inquiry into the 
cause of the Jamalpur riot, and.it may be hoped that no stone will be left 
unturned to trace the culprits, both those who: were directly implicated 


= and those who worked behind the scenes gad instigated | the mob to d e2 ds so 
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saible to conceive how riots after riots, 
af : oaleapes could’ ‘be perpetrated with impunity. Hither 
 aee: tive must be too impotent to prevent the series of outrages that have 
& te —_ eC yt administration of East Bengal or they must be conniving at 

- a diese rowdies ‘and violators of law. It would be impossible to believe that 
the latter is the case, and if it is the former, no punishment can be too 
severe for the officers concerned. ‘The culminating event tock place the other 
day at Jamdlpur when the temple of the goddess Basanti was broken open by a 
violent mob of Muhammadan rioters, the image of the goddess mutilated and the 

le desecrated. One can hardly believe that such an event took place in this 

twentieth century under Anglo-Saxon administration. It more befits the 

time of Mahmud Ghazni and the era of Aurangzeb than the iron rule of 

the British. And what shall we say whep the Police themselves are said to be 

at the bottom of the whole thing ? It would seem that the Hindus who were 
apprised of the outrage had determined not to go to the mela, but the Police 

by beat of drum announced that no riot would take place. Having lulled 

their suspicion, these villains seem to have absconded and the Hindus who went 

to the mela ‘were surrounded and assaulted. ‘The mob then entered the temple, 
desecrated ‘the sanctum sanctorum and mutilated the goddess. It is impossible 

for any Hindu to contemplate the event with equanimity and not to cry for 

| vengeance on the dastardly cowards who perpetrated the outrage,......... 
( - {Nothing can incite an idolatrous people more than the breaking of the images 
of their goddesses installed in temples. It is simply playing with fire, and we 

a shudder at the consequences that must ensue to the safety and permanence of 
— British rule if it came to be generally believed from the Himélayas to Cape 
Comorin that the sanctity of Hindu temples could no more be maintained, that 
‘their gods and goddesses were at the mercy of infuriated mobs whom the 
executive were impotent to control and keep in check. The Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out because of the fear that the use of greased cartridges was against the 
religion of the sepoys, but there is a concrete example of the mutilation of a 
: : findu goddess while the local authorities ‘stand helplessly looking on. It is an 
iy ae outrage of a most flagrant kind which is calculated to stir the ‘worst passions 
ft the Hindus, :aye, of all who have a sparkle of the religious instinct in 
a them, Are these outrages to be the common order of the day? Will the 
authorities check by an iron hand a repetition thereof in other places ? 
= There is no doubt Moslem rowdies ‘have been set up by designing persons 
ee Sask ‘and that this is a result of the policy of divide et tmpera. The Moslem rowdies 
believe they have the support of Government and what is thereto prevent 
them from entertaining this idea when not a single Muhammadan has been 

arresied in connection with the. present outrage? We repeat once again that 

: the Fast Bengal officials are simply playing with fire and are guilty of 
: inciting riots by their partial and one-sided administration.” 


4 16. “We are sorry forthe turn things are taking in East Bengal. We. 
Le -had ‘fondly hoped that, with the fall of Sir Bampfylde 
| a orem fieeiae (12), Ist Wyler, Fullerism had fallen. But that does not 
mee amshed (28), 
oak May, Eng. cols. seem to be‘the case. It is as rampant to-day as it 
ns was ‘during ‘his regime. Almost every day brings 
gome disquieting news about the:state of East Bengal. A riot here, ancther 
_ there, open assaults everywhere, and the arrest and prosecution of Hindus, 
_ these sum up ‘the ‘situation in ‘that province. One would think that c 
was in ‘Russia-‘rather than‘ Tnidia. ‘The crowning:thing comes from Jamélpur, 
- Whe Seo Muhammadan rowdies broke through a ‘Hindu temple and destroyed 
the Images. ‘This is a: situation which ‘it is not easy to contemplate with 
: ieqmaniinii The ‘most ‘discreditable ‘feature of the whole affair is that the 
>. Bailie. ab -after ‘inviting the Hindus to the mela where they 
 awete raion there would be no riots at all, .The most niischievous and 
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Sad 


-eactionary author, who was the prime cause.of these disturbances, is safe 
‘ata distance looking serenely. on the whole affair. (Will Mr. Morley — 
and Lord Minto bring peace to the:distracted people, or will they, too, say ditto 
to Lord Ourzon? Weventure to hope that statesmanship has not altogether 
‘deserted them and that they: will yet act-with tact, consideration and judgment.” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ Things are going from bad to worse in 
Eastern Bengal, The situation in that province is a distinct menace to the 
peace of the whole country. Totolerate itor to continue indifferent to it 
would be to permit an irreparable mischief to public interests. What is looked 
upon as a purely local malady to-day may be found to have poisoned the whole 
body politic to-morrow. It is by no means exaggerating things to say that 
the growing tension between Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal and the 
Punjab looks as if it were the precursor of something worse for the whole 
country.’’| ) ee | 


16. The Lnglishman of Calcutta attributes the origin of the Jamélpur 
riots to the vigorous efforts made by the Hindus to 
carry on the swadeshi and boycott propaganda and to 
the loss consequently entailed upon Muhammadan dealers in imported salf and 
other foreign goods. The real losers, however, are not the Musalman middlemen, 
but British manufacturers and exporters of the boycotted articles. Hence 
these foreigners are fomenting riots in the country by inciting Muham- 
madans against Hindus in Eastern Bengal. ‘They find the work easy as 
the Muhammadan community as a whole is still ignorant and does not know 
wherein its true interest lies. It is, therefore, a question whether the Hindus, 
who are inspired by patriotic motives in carrying on the boycott agitation, 
‘should abandon it altogether for the sake of preventing the growth of ill-feeling 
between themselves and the Muhammadans, It is a happy augury that the 
inhabitants of Eastern Bengal have realised that their poor physique comes in 
the way of their presenting a bold front to the mischief-mongers and are taking 
steps to encourage gymnastic exercises. Physical education was till now 
neglected in Indian schools though in England it forms a special feature ofthe 
scholastic curriculum. It is, therefore, the duty of the Bengatis to remedy the 
defect of their bodily weakness. 


17. The accounts that reach us from Eastern Bengal are such as to 
exasperate every patriotic soul. ‘Ihe feelings of both 
Kal (125), ord Mays: . Hindus and rt Bh sorasneee seom to have “sal ruffled 
in an extraordinary measure, and there is no knowing what developments might 
arise out of the present commotion in Eastern Bengal, if no steps are taken to 
allay it. The officials, too, appear to be extremely irritated at-the spread of the 
boycott propaganda, and it seems the authorities have started a campaign 
of persecution with a view to bring Hindu patriots to their knees. The 
Musalmans seem to think from the attitude of the officials towards the Hindus 
that they can do what they like to their Hindu compatriots with impunity. 
In the Jamalpur riots, Hindu leaders alone were arrested, while not a single 
Musalman was taken in custody! Who knows whether this is a device to 
punish the Hindus for their unbending adherence to the boycott movement! 
But such a policy will not result in any harm to the Hindus. Qn the contrary, 
they would devote themselves to the service of their motherland. more 
enthusiastically. The wavering souls among them will take heart from such ° 
persecution, while the .strong-minded will be confirmed all the more in their 
patriotic resolve. No one need, therefore, be daunted in the least by such 

persecution. | | 
18. ‘ We regret to find that attempts are made in Eastern Benga} to defile 


Kesart (129), 30th April. 


Complaint abcut the threat- 
-ened desecration of a hill 
in East Bengal sacred to the 
-Juins, 

Patriot (13), 27th April, ; 
Bombay Samachar (65), 
29th and 3Uth April; 2nd 
and 3rd May; Jain Vijaya 
(73a), Ist May; Jatn (18%), 
23th April; Akhbar-e- 
Souddgar (62), 1st May; 
Praja Bandhu (38), 28th 
April, 


consulting the 
- Commissioner of Hazaribagh within whose jurisdiction 


the sacred Parshvanath Hill by granting building 
leases for quarters for Europeans and others, Most 
of the applications are from Luropeans and non-Jains, 
for no Jain would ever think of desecrating the hill, 
every portion of which is held sacred:by‘him. ‘his 


‘proposal ;has already exercised the minds of the Jains 


in Bengal and outside, and we trust prompt steps 


will, be: taken to protect the hill from the threatensd 


sacrilege. It is satisfactory to find-that:the. officials 
are not going ‘to rush the scheme through without 
Jain community, The Deputy 
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Def ri , to a = x laces ‘with. spe ‘reverence, 18 it a wonder that their minds 
_ @hotld be agitated on’account of the certain prospect of meat and wine being 

- @onsumed on the sacred hill by Europeans and some of the non-Jains who will 
COU re tho new houses that will be built on the hill ? Courts of law have recog- 
mised the sacred character of this hill, andthe agreement made between Raja 

Parshvanath Singh and the Jains on the 16th May 1872 specifically provides 
that nothing will be done by any one on behalf of the Raja which will in any 
way interfere with the religious worship of the Jains. What greater interfer- 
ence can there be than the free use of meat and wine? We are glad the 
Indian ere the Parsi press—have raised its voice against this 
threatened sacrilege. e trust better sense will prevail with the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and the proposal to grant building leases will be cancelled.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr, the Jain Vijaya, the Jain, the Praja Bandhu and 
several other papers of the week vehemently condemn the contemplated action 
of the Bengal Government and remind them of the promise contained in 
the Proclamation of 1858 about respecting the religious feelings of the people. 
The Bombay Samdchdr publishes lengthy reports of the proceedings of various. 
meetings of Jains held at several places in the Presidency such as Bombay, 
Surat, Kaira, Londvla, Sholapur, Bhévnagar, Limbdi, &c., for one 
against the desecration of the Parshwanath Hill. ] 


| 19. “The prosecution of the Punjdbee and its aftermath have dutuly shown 
that the people of the land of the Five Rivers are 
iis on the unrest rapidly changing their shell, It was they that saved 


» 
dif AS 


in the Punjab. the situation for the British in the dismal days of th 
| : ys of the 
mann ee. Mutiny and their loyalty has been proverbial. But 


3 now that loyalty is losing much of its crudity 
and we see signs of a political activity which is calculated to work with 
an irresistible force for the attainment of that. nationalistic ideal—self-govern- 
ment. The progress of democracy has taught many a noble lesson of liberty 
and self-respect to the educated people in those parts and their present 
independent mien causes ceaseless irritation and heart-burning among the 
‘ celestials’ who have hitherto been accustomed to low-bending salaams and 
Jo-hookumism. N aturally the tension has grown worse and wili continue to do 
so unless one of the parties gives in, The preachers of complete autonomy 
in the Punjéb.appear to have resolved not to bend the knee under any circum- 
stances and we see the results. The Punjdbee has been ceaselessly preaching 
the worship of the motherland, resistance to oppression and cultivation of self- 
respect. and self-confidence, and it ,has been mercilessly laying bare glaring — 
instances of official zulum in the province. For this fault it was prosecuted 
and its proprietor and editor incarcerated. But how did the people take it ? 
They at once showed their temper when their tribunes were oppressed......... 
These are little incidents of.not much frightful import, but they show the 
danger that lies ahead. Though some Anglo-Indian journals have already 
begun to pereeive the truth that there is real unity in India and that ‘Lahore 
has become a political suburb of Calcutta,’ yet the bureaucracy would be too 
slow to move towards reform and conciliation. Statesmanship, it is true, does 
not take long views of things, but that statesmanship is singularly feeble and 
ee short-sighted which, ostrich-like, ignores the presence of difficulties which, 
es sooner or later, it will have to face and grapple with.” 7 


- 20. “Mr, Morley may perhaps afford to remain sceptical about the existence - 

TT sta (9), 28th April of discontent in India. But probably he will have to 
3 & pate Apri, modify his opinion when .he hears ths news of the 
3G te oe ekite meetings and demonstrations held at. Léhore 
oat J the antiouncement of the decision in the Punjdbee case by the Chief Court. 


a ep day of the judgment. there was a great outburst 
ng.in Léhore. Then again’on the 16th instant a public 
the auspices of the atriote’ Association. According to 


a correspondent of the Hindu, fiery speeches were made, and it was ‘resolved 


that as it was impossible for Indians to get justice in British law Courts, the- 
lynching of European offenders should be resorted to! And the meeting then 


resolved into a wild procession of ten thousand persons. We cannot believe that 


-any formal resolution about lynching was’ passed, but it is‘quite possible that 


some rash speaker might have uttered the sentiment in an unguarded moment 
without knowing what he said, for there is no knowing what impulsive 
men will say or do at times. But one cannot treat on the same footing 
the resolutions of the public meeting held at Lahore on Sunday the 
21st instant under the presidency of Mr, Muharrum Ali Chishti and 
attended by men like Messrs. Duni Chand Nanak Chand, Fazl Ilahi, 


Roshan Lal, Sardar Guru Charan Singh, Tek Chand, Diwan Chand and others. 


According to the Tribune this was the first instance within recent memory 
when Police Constables were seen at a public meeting, and a big reserve of the 


Police force was kept ready in the Police head-quarters in view of the meeting. 


At this meeting sympathy was openly expressed with the proprietor and the 
editor of the Punjdbee, and it was declared that the interpretation put on 
section 153 A by the Punjab Chief Court was inconsistent with the spirit of the 
section and also calculated to further restrict the liberty of the press. On the 
other hand, great significance attaches to the parades of the Ldhore Volun- 
teers. Surely all this is not consistent with the ocean of tranquillity without a 
ripple which, Mr. Morley has been persuaded to believe, exists in India.” [In 
the course of a leading article on the unrest in the Punjid, the Kesaré expresses 
its strong disapproval of the resolutions passed at three public meetings at Lahore 
against the conduct of Punjabi students in throwing mud at Europeans. The 
paper remarks that the meetings were organised by some flatterers of the official 
class and that the resolutions passed thereat were indicative of the treachery of 
the promoters of the said meetings to the interests of their country. It ap- 
proves of the display of indignation and resentment by the students at the 


adverse decision in the Punjdbee case, and observes that it is impolitic to damp 


the spirit and enthusiasm of the student class by censuring their conduct. It 
adds that on careful reflection it would be clear that the conduct of the students 
was not inspired by a spirit of mere rowdyism but by righteous indignation 


which, in its opinion, should elicit commendation and not condemnation from 
all right-thinking persons. | | 


21. ‘* We trust the whole Native Press will, with.one voice, condemn the 
rowdyism which recently took place in Lahore. But 
to hold Native-journalism responsible for such rowdyism 
isabsurd. Instead of such an attitude being taken up, 
our English rulers and their journalistic toadies ought to reason as follows :—If 
the ignorant: man in the street has become so sensitive and retaliating about 
prosecutions like that of the Punjdbee, what sort of storm must be raging iu 
the bosom of every educated Indian, who realises the terrible parting of 
ways at which his beloved motherland stands? And yet who, with unparalleled 
stoic philosophy, curbs his own passions and almost suicidally continues to be 
an optimist—believing in the ‘paternal’ nature of the tyranny that ‘holds 
India to-day in the hollow of its hand? In areal appreciation of this aspect 
of such rowdyism lies the crux of the whole question. But, we are afraid, the 
powers that be will be conveniently blind to all this and continue to gag the 


Gujardtt Punch (25), 28th 
April, Eng. cols. 


Native Press—simply because an irresponsible mob shouted, roared and ham- 


mered a few whites in the capital of the Punjab—and that, too, after no ordi- 
nary provocation.” | 


22. “The Hind Swardjya which was bound ovee only a few months back 

D; is now being prosecuted under Section 124A. These 
isapproval of frequent. wanasa ’ | 

RN SREY PEN prosecutions coming quickly as they do one after 

Sind Journal (18), 25th another serve to keep the Indians in a state of 


. ek Jain Vijaya (734), gonstant agitation and accentuate public discontent. 
- &8E aYe 


We think it would be far better if such insignificant 


papers were not dragged into prominence by means of these State prosecu- 
tions, They are not worth the powder and shot thatis spent on them. The 
- yesult of these prosecutions is that the object in view is always frustrated, and 


«the penal provisions ‘instead of having a deterrent effect upon the public go to 
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aba Eas (160) 99th Abeid. _ discontent, engendered in the minds of the people by 
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othe ‘people, It was not writings:in the 
ween Indians and : Anglo-Indians; but the 
i editor and the Government policy towards 
peette and other’ Anglo-Indian papers, which are even 

» hatred: between different communities, The’. autho- 


fF aie ae 
iould seriously consider their attitude towards the Indian Press. The 


thing would be to-do away with Sections 124A and 153A.” [The Jain 


ae . ' ss va 3 é r r istaken if they imagine that they can suppress the 
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¥ 
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- the oppression of their officers, by instituting prosecu- 


. ‘tions under sections 158A or 124A of the Indian Penal Code. The persecution 
‘of journalists will rather fan the flame of Indian discontent than extinguish it. 


‘Indians are a meek and submissive race, but there is a limit to their endurance 
‘which has been trangressed on account of the intolerable oppression to which 
they are at present exposed. Not a week passes without an instance being 
reported of a native having been kicked to death by a Feringee. The dis- 
embodied spirits of at least a thousand or two of such poor victims, sent to their 
last aecount during the course of the last fifty years, are crying aloud for ven- 
geance. It is no wonder then that some white men were maltreated the other 
day by a mob in the Punjab excited by the adverse decision of the Courts in 
the Punjdbee trial. The whole blame for the contretemps rests with the partial 
administration of justice by British Courts, under which white culprits are 
#hielded or very leniently treated, while exemplary punishments are meted out 
to native offenders charged with molesting or ill treating the whites. 


24. “The recent action of the Bombay Postal Department ‘in discontinu- 

ing the practice of selling stamps to the public parily 

shar goatee. through licensed vendors at a discount of one pice per 
Sedan on tis purchase YTupee is just an instance in which it is impossible 
of one rupee worth of postage for the public to see eye toeye with departmental 


stamps, ne ae officialism. This ‘reform’ is sought to be justified 
5 gaa epee S)) on grounds of economy and uniformity. But the 


slight advantage these may suggest is more than 
counterbalanced by the inconvenience caused especially to the poor and the 
ignorant living in the remoter parts of the town, - ‘Chose who know the habits 
of our departmental underlings will agree that it may take a poor man or 
woman an hour to buy a stamp, cover or post-card in the future. Why will 
not the Departments give rest to the people at a time when unrest is in the air 
throughout the country? From the attempt to double the water-rates paid 
by the Punjabi peasant—which appears to us a serious hlunder—down to this 
upsetting of an arrangement to which Bombay people have so long been 
accustomed, in order to save one pice in the rupee, the morbid zeal for change 
“Gs one of the most distressing symptoms of loss of touch on the part of the 
Administration with the people. And when one remembers that it is a foreign 
‘Administration that is thus getting out of touch, and that capital is made out 
of every such lapse by those who see nothing good in the Administration, one 
cannot but deplore it. Let us have rest in the land, for God’s sake.” 


25. If discontent against Government is spreading among the rural 

population, it is mainly due to the forest and the 

Stringent enforcement of j514 revenue policy of Government. The aim of all 
Forest. regulations said to : | Seaton OL a 

he the cause of pablicdis- forest regulations is to prevent forest produce from 

content against Government being stolen. Even assuming that all such produce 

_ in_roral areas. is the private property of Government, the authorities 


ia venee: (40), 3rd sre bound to protect it without trenching on the 


rights of others. There is a forest regulation enforced 


: = the Southern Circle whereby people are prevented from removing forest 


- produce, even growing jon their lands, vy any conveyance without previously 
_. obtaining a pass for doing so. Now, Government are entitled to také any 
_ measures they like to protect their own property, but they must not in doing so 

-pestrict the liberty of the subject. needlessly. ‘The petty officers, who are vested 
ith authority to issue such passes, are jlikely to tyrannise over the 
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‘people in any way they like. There is another regulation in the same Circle, 
‘which forbids the kindling of a fire within the radius of dne mile from a 
‘Government forest: It is a mercy ‘that this regulation is not very rigidly 
enforved, as otherwise some people, living in villages in the close vicinity of 
‘Government forests, would have to go without.cooked food for fear.of violating 
it. Another device of Forest officers for protecting forest produce is to induce 
Commissioners of Divisions to send instructions to the Subordinate Magistrates 
for passing deterrent sentences on persons tried before them for offences under 
the Forest Act. The Magistrates consequently feel compelled to inflict heavy 
sentences even in cases of trivial loss to Government for fear of incurring the 
displeasure of their superiors. If the zulwm practised upon the people in the 
strict enforcement of forest regulations is to be minimised, it is essential that 
the high-paid posts in the Forest Department should be abolished. Forest 
officers, drawing fat salaries, think it their duty to enhance the forest revenue 
by hook or by crook. Another remedy that we would suggest for mitigating 
the zulam of forest officials is that no Forest rules should be allowed to be passed — 
‘by executive officers of Government. All such rules -should first be discussed 
before the Legislative Councils before they are promulgated and enforced. 


26, “ Thearrangements made by the Bombay Government for the training 
Nie a @ of the chauffeur will be welcomed with a sigh of relief 
Government for the.trainins 20t only by the motorists in Bombay, but the public 
.of Motor Inspectors and Dri. no general. A careless, ill-trained, incompetent driver 
vers in Bombay City. not only makes a bad servant but a dangerous citizen, 
Jim-c-Jamshed (28), 3rd and even if there was no very pressing need of such 
a oe special training in the interests of the motorist, there 
was a crying necessity for it for the public benefit. A well-trained chauffeur 
ought not only to make a saving to his employer, but be a guarantee for the greater 
‘safety of the public. We heartily join, therefore, in the chorus of approval 
heard on all sides in consequence of the wise provision made by Government in 
‘the matter.” 


27. “The Bombay Government are anxious to train a number of motor 
drivers by providing a proper course of instruction 
_, Gujarati (23), Sth May, in a class to be held at the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
me is) ia Seer Pamdé- Tnstitute........... Trained drivers will, of course, 
demand adequate remuneration and unless it is laid 
down as a rule that only those who hold a certificate of competency from the 
Institute would be permitted to act as drivers, the untrained and unqualified can 
not be driven out of the field. Besides, the proprietors of the cars themselves 
drive their own cars in some cases. They along with others will resist any rule 
which insists upon qualified men alone being employed. It, therefore, remains 
to be seen how far the present experiment meets with success.......... We wish . 
Government had not justified their measure on the narrow ground of the 
desirability of assisting the motor tndusiry in this Presidency, but on the broader 
ground of public safety. Government can always find some reason or other 
for not helping the thousand and one industries that are in need of timely and ~| 
generous help, and the reason they have now put forward necessarily exposes 
them to criticism of an unfavourable character. But it ‘is instructive how 
unconsciously the real reason at the bottom has found: a prominent place 
in the Communique. We, therefore, venture to express a hope that the 
Bombay Government will exhibit the same earnestness and sympathy in helping 
on native industries as they have shown on the present occasion with a view 
to promote a British industry.” [The Bombay Samachar welcomes the action 
of the Bombay Government, but deplores that while the scheme will benefit 
the owners of motor cars, the cost of carrying it out should be thrown on 


- the general revenues. | 


28. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—“ Owing to the pre- 

= valence of plague in Ahmedabad, a number of people 

by oko re have shifted to health camps near Madalpur, Cocharab, 

| eects ae | the health aldi and the Gujarat College.......... There is, 
camps outside the city. however, as yet no proper arrangement made by the 
Praja Bandhu (83), 28th Police Department to protect the persons and property 
April, Eng. cols. of these defenceless men. The Daskroi Police, under 


) station in the neighbourhood where 
Opie ‘Can f emergency. Taking advantage of this 
timé “and even ‘commit thefts. As a matter of fact two burglaries were 
wih , ‘in one house: in Mankeshwar Mahadev, just near the Ellis 

}, and complaints have ‘becn duly lodged in the Daskroi Police Office. 
veo far nothing has come out. of it. The thefts remain untraced, and 


‘i10 provision is made to prevent their repetition.......... In the interests of 
‘all the respectable residents of these. localities I have ventured to ventilate 


ee Bt lis ‘grievance through your columns, and I hope the District Superintendent 
"of! Police will be good enough to'strengthen the police force in charge of 
_ + ‘health camps and to station a temporary police gate in the midst of these 
oC Plo” : 


89, The anniversary of soe — falls <2 year on the 14th May 
~ and will no doubt be celebrated with due pomp 
Mcrmc oo egy om ae throughout the country. Tbe Shivaji fe we 
of India to celebratetheforth- have served to invigorate the spirit of nationality 
_ | rit viny Poss festival with among the people, not only in Mahdrdshtra but in 
a. ) Kesars (129), 80th April other parts of the country as well, by placing the 
: glories of our past history before. the public gaze. 
Even in the changed circumstances of the present day, the contemplation of the 
deeds and exploits of our heroic ancestors is of great use in moulding our national 
character. If we do not profit by the elevating influence which a study of the 
lives of national celebrities like Shivaji is bound to exercise on our minds, they 
may be said to have lived their noble lives in vain so far as we are concerned. 
Religious festivals are similarly helpful in elevating our character. The salu- 
tary effects of history and religious celebrations upon national character 
will enable the Indians to carry on the boycott and swadeshi movements with 
vigour. We trust, therefore, that this year’s Shivaji festival will be enthusias- 
tically celebrated everywhere. The Raigad celebration will not be on a grand 
scale this year, because only last year it was held with more than ordinary 
éclat.' 


30. “We cordially congratulate Shaika Sadik Ali Sher Ali for having 
een, won the day in the election by Sind Zamindars and 
Fo eager y Shaikh Sadik agirdars of a representative in the Bombay Legislative 
iSher Ali as the repre- ; : ; 
sentative of Sind Zamindars Council, Nothing succeeds like success.) And the 
in the Bombay Legislative success of Mr. Sadik Aliis all the more gratifying, 
Council, : because he did not canvass as assiduously as his rivals. 
Phenia (14), 27th Afril. gig. That he is the right man in the right place can- 
not be gainsaid. He is a very old Government servant. He is a self-made man, 
who has risen tohis present post owing to sheer force of merit and character. 
He is a shining Moslem light of Sind and as such heis deservedly held 


o in high esteem by his coreligionists.” 


31. “We doubt if any part of British India except the district of 
Larkhina hasever, in peaceful times, presented such an. 
Dacoities in Lérkhéna unedifying spectacle of dacoits and murderers snapping 


ag (Sind). their fingers in the face of the authorities. We a 
- | Prabhat (52); 19th April, a : : re 
_— Bog. oble OM) OF glad, however, that at last the complaints of the people 


| have borne fruit, The Sind Gazette announces that. 
‘a strong contingent of armed Police has been despatched to Larkhéna from. 
Kardchi and Hyderabad, that two Assistant Police Superintendents have been 
sent there, that the Deputy Inspector-General of Police is going to visit the. 
district and taat means are being adopted to ensure help from the zamindars, 
cone of them being already deprived of his honours for failure to give such 
-agsistance. The steps taken will, we hope, go a long way to quell the disorders, 
‘The Commissioner in Sind is also in correspondence with the Bombay Govern- 
ment witha view to the reorganization of the Police. The scheme should 
mot take Jong to. be sanctioned, considering how important and urgent the. 
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| Education. 


32. “It appears that Govern ment intend ‘building residential quarters 


for students of the Grant Medical College on certain 


"Alleged unsuitability of the _ 7/4. overt . 
plots selected for building plots of land situate at Agripada.......... Those who 


residential quarters for Stu- have examined these plots both from the point of view 


dents of the Grant Medical of sanitation as well as from that of students’ conve- 


College, Bombay. , 'mience have disapproved of them altogether. The 
ea, oe ee surroundings are not what they should be......... 

say Medical students must be in close proximity to the 
College and the Hospital where they have to receive clinical instruction or look 


after patients at odd hours, Students of the Grant Medical College have invited 
through the medium of a petition the attention of the Bombay Government 


to the unsuitability of the plots selected......... In the case of the Elphinstone 
College quarters, in spite of loud protests, the adjacent plots were allowed to be 
built upon so as to prevent the free ingress of light and air and make the 
students’ quarters anything but suitable for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. We hope a similar experiment wiil not be repeated in. 
the case of the quarters which Government mean to provide for medical 
students, If public money is to be spent, let it be expended on the erection. 
of quarters that shall be useful for all time. If there are suitable plots near 
the College or can be acquired, we hope the Government will not hesitate to 
secure them in the interests of the College, the Hospital and the students. 
Parsimony in a matter like this, especially where the interests of medical 
instruction are concerned, cannot be too strongly deprecated. To locate 
residential quarters at a distance of a mile and a half from the College is a 
mistake and to do so when the surroundings are neither sanitary nor desirable 
in other ways is a still greater blunder. We sincerely trust Lord Lamington’s 
Government will not treat the question in the same cavalier spirit as they 
displayed in dealing with the complaints of the authorities and the students of 
the Elphinstone College.” 


83. The Honourable Mr. Giles has submitted to Grovernment his report 
on the results of the School Final Examina- 


Why has the School Final tion held last year under the auspices of the. 


ea waned in popt- Educational Department. It appears from the 
_ a Saméchér (65), Teport that the steady reduction, that has taken 


3rd May. place in the number of candidates appearing for the 


| examination ever since its transfer to the Educational. 
Department, had continued last year. When the examination was conducted. 


by the University, the number of candidates appearing for it was steadily 


increasing year after year, so much so that it was predicted by some educa-. 


tionisis that the number would in time to come be equal to that for the 
Matriculation... But when Government took over the conduct of the examina- 


tion, arbitrary changes were introduced into its curriculum with the result that. 
the examination waued in popularity. Last year there were only 638 candidates, 


out of which 244 were declared successful. The percentage of passes must. be 


-acknowledgad to be satisfactory as compared with the previous year. ‘The 


Director attributes the decrease in the total number of candidates to laxity 
in the enfcrcement of the rules for admission into Government service. We 


must demur to this explanation. We have not heard of late of any sudden 


change of policy in this respect on the part of Government. The rules 
referred to by the Director were not rigorously enforced even at the 
time when the examination was conducted by the University, yet that 
did not prevent a steady increase in the number of the examinees. We 
think that the true cause of the decrease is twofold: first, the exclusion 
of candidates who study privately and not at a recognised school ; and secondly, 
the violent and arbitrary changes introduced into tine curriculum of the 
examination, The unwisdom of leaving it to the discretion of an individual 
officer, however capable, to make any changes he thinks fit in the curriculum, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. An example of the incongruous results 
arising from such a policy is-furnished by the Director himself, who quotes. 
Mr. Prior’s opinion to the effect thatthe passage set for paraphrase at the 
con 279—7 : 
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8h a “We wonder what is coming on Dr, Jackson! Instead of sidttttg an 

. end to the present very undesirable situation at the 

+ oany Jaint against the College, which he could easily do by exercising a 
"Prine » Dayaram Jethmal jittle tact und sympathy, he is only adding fuel to 


Arts ollege, Sind, 


‘Bind Journal (18), 25th the fire. His latest is a long letter addressed to the 


: April. guardians of some of the students asking them, in 


view of their wards having done badly at the College 
Beantination during the last term, to seriously consider whether it is advisable 
for them to continue their University studies atall. Ifthey want to do so, 
they must go to some other College or submit to an Examination in English 
and ebra and show satisfactory results before they can be re-admitted to the 
Sind College. The letter is a printed one and from this it would appear that 
it has. been addressed to a good number of parents. Now ordinarily this action 
éxtraordinary though it is, might pass unchallenged, but after what bas 
happened between the Principal and his students in connection with the ‘con- 
temptible liars’ incident and the Principal’s obstinate refusal to allow the 
students to leave Kardchi even after some of them were down with 
plague, this new- act of severity will naturally be set down to a desire 
to wreak vengeance on the student class. It shows at any rate that Dr. Jack-. 
son is in a deplorable: frame of mind, and cares more for his amour propre 
than for the restoration of a better mutual feeling and the interests of the 
College. We suppose the letter has been issued to the parents of P. E. students 
only. If so, it is indeed very wonderful that a large number of them in that 
class should suddenly have been discovered to be such helpless blockheads that 
they must abandon the idea of higher education, By-the-bye, has the Prin- 
cipal of a College the power to refuse admission to a student on the ground put. 
forth in the letter under review? So far as we are aware, habitual misconduct 
can alone disqualify a student for admission to a College. The letter says that 
it is the Common Room of the College who have decided to thus keep out 
the duffers. We hardly think the Professors could have given a hearty or 
willing assent to the novel proposal. The temper in which Dr. Jackson now 
is must have forbidden contradiction. Since the above was in type, letters 
have been addressed by the Principal to three or four other students of 
Hyderabad on whom severe punishments have been inflicted for alleged 
misconduct. Mr. H. L, Chablani, who stood first in the lst class at the 
last Previous Examination of the University, is told that he must not come 
back to the College and must meanwhile explain why he took part in the 
agitation over the ‘ contemptible liars’ incident and allowed a certain ez- 
student to go into his room in the hostel....... Mr. J. B. Kirpalani (B. A. 
student) is deprived of his first term and excluded from the College for the 
future. ‘There is great indignation among the students and among a large 


section of the public, and we understand that the guardians of the students 


are convening public meetings in order to appeal to the College Board 
against Dr. Jackson’s most high- “handed treatment of the boys. A boycott of 
the Collegé is.in the air, but we hope the authorities will prevent such a catas- 
trophe by tactful and sympathetic action.” 


Railways. 


ee. Mr. Morley is scarcely to be congratulated on tue selection of the 
gentlémen, appointed to act as a Committee for 
Comments on the personnel. exhaustively investigating the whole question of 


_ mid od by Me arama railway finance and rolling stock. ‘here is not a 


iser-i-Hind (29), 28th single person with railway experience on the Com- 


sa April, Eng. cols. mittee, Mr. Morley may be right in excluding a 


person with Indian experience. But nothing need 
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have prevented him from appointing an independent outsider who could bring 
an open mind to bear on the deliberations of the Oommittee.......... Then, 
again, there ought to bave been an Indian of knowledge and ability on the 
Committee to represent the Indian view of railway finance and rolling stock: 
They have been and are spending crores on wagons for carrying goods traffic, 
but will any one tell us how much has been spent during the last ten years 
for promoting the comfort of third and-intermediate class passengers ? 
There is not a single year when loud complaints are not heard about the 
inadequacy of third class carriages and the scandalous way in which poor 
passengers travelling in them are treated.......... But as in other matters, 
so in the question of railways, it is unfortunately the case that the 
ruling olass is favoured to an inordinate extent at the expense of the 
masses, who contribute crores of revenue by way of passenger traffic, 
So far as to the serious omission of the right and proper persons who 
ought to be on the Committee. But look at the persons appointed. Who is 
Sir James Mackay? Is he not the same personage who boomed the gold 
currency question on behalf of the Anglo-Indian interlopers and bureaucracy 
in 1892 and the early part of 1893? He is altogether an interested 
member—interested to promote by hook or by crook the interests of that 
intensely selfish class who are exploiting India’s agricultural and mineral 
resources to the great disadvantage of the Indians, A more mischievous 
Anglo-Indian merchant than Sir James Mackay could not be found. And 
yet this is the man who has not only been appointed on the Railway Committee 
but even givena fresh lease of office asa member of the India Council 
for another five years!......... Day by day we are getting fresh evidence 
of the fact that the Secretary of State is being slowly captured by the 
-gun-dried bureaucrats of his Council, who seem even under his Secretaryship 
to feel that they are masters of the situation. Asto Sir David Barbour we 
have little to say, though he is a bird of the same feather as Sir James Mackay 
and most likely to support the Anglo-indian exploiters rather than the 
Indians........ The only member on the Committee who might be said to 
have an open mind is Sir Ff. Schuster, the new Financial Member of the 
Council.........: Practically speaking this departmental Committee may be 
said to be a make-believe. We do not expect any sound proposals from it.” 


36. On Sunday last a meeting was held near Virdr Station (B. B. & C, I. 
Railway) of railway passengers usually travelling 
. Retabiicnenah of a emg between Virar and Bhdindar with a view to establish 
7. ek an Association for agitating for the redress of their 
vei oe ae grievances against the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
30th April. | Administration. Onthe motion of Mr. R. C. Pereira, 
7 the Revd. D. R. Dias, of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Agidshi, was voted to the chair, The proceedings of the meeting were 
conducted in English, Mr, Pereira in an impressive speech dwelt on the 
necessity of establishing the Association. Mr. Thakor, a pleader of Bassein, 
referred to the over-crowding in third class carriages and the utter inadequacy 
of the train service between Virar and Bhaindar. Mr. Lalji Ramji also spoke 
to the same effect. The resolution ve the establishment of the Association 
‘was put to the meeting and carried unanimously.. A Managing Committee 
of fifteen gentlemen was appointed, with Messrs. D. Menizais (?), Pereira and 
Pitambardas as President, Secretary and Treasuer, and Auditor respectively. 
Before the meeting dispersed, a vote of thanks was given to Messrs, Pereira 
and Khanderao Joshi for their labours in connection with the starting of the 
Association, | 


Municipalities. 


37. “That the atmosphere of the Corporation is surcharged with the 

| electricity of discord was revealed at its very first 
Proceedings of the last meeting. We have already hinted that numerous 
sere “§ PB 8 seid points of order were raised and decided, some rightly 
* Oriental Review (12), Ist 80d others wrongly. But the passage-at-arms which 
: took place between the Honourable Sir P. M, Mehta 


and Mr. Harrison: was greatly deplored by a large 
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“ruling given by the President on the 
jrémarks made by Mr. Harrison was resented by 
> wish Mr.’ Vithaldas well while he is in the chair. Mr. Harrison 
¥ beopme very touchy: Any-cap, whether big or small, in his 
ems to &t him. When the Honourable Mr. Setalwad praised the 
£ the Honourable Mr. Hill Trevor in resigning his seat on the Corpora- 


tion and not applying for leave during his absence from Bombay as others did, 


OP as ate tanta: a oy 
Le aoe ig ‘ 


: ach TAvg: rye Ae Ag } 
M. SP ak Oe, 


‘Mim Harrison turned round to a fellow-councillor and remarked that it was a 


mm: When-the Honourable Sir P. M, Mehta spoke on the withdrawal 


oe ‘fate rder that: he might revert to the Accountant-General’s Office, Mr. Harrison 
- took umbrage at one of Sir. Pherozeshah’s, statements and* thought that the 


Parsi Knight was hurling insinuations against him personally. And in spite 
of the ruling of the President that Sir Pherozeshah had made no personal 
insinuations against Mr. Harrison, this sensitive gentleman, forgetting his 
ition, and the position of the Councillor he was reviling, characterized Sir 
herozeshah’s remarks as ‘disgraceful and discreditable.” This expression 
immediately called forth an outburst of indignation from the members of the 
Corporation, and Sir Pherozeshah very rightly requested the President to ask 
Mr. Harrison to withdraw the words. But, sad to say, Mr. Vithaldas 
failed to discharge his duty, and he said the words were not unparliamentary. 
He was, however, made to sce the error of judgment he had committed, and at 
the last meeting of the Corporation, before the proceedings began, he admitted 
his blunder and revised the ruling he had first given. After the President 
had declared that the expression ‘disgraceful and discreditable’ was 
unparliamentary, everybody expected that Mr. Harrison would, as a gentle- 
man, withdraw his words, but he did nothing of the kind. Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth P”’ | | . 


38. ‘On Monday [last the President of the Corporation, after the manner 

. of Philip the Drunk who became Philip the Sober, 
Megs gua CP): Pes had had to recant the preposterous ruling he had so 
May, ng. cols.; indu thoughtlessly made on the previous Thursday as to the 
eg . (42), 30th“ April, words ‘ disgraceful and discreditable’ used by 
sone Mr. Harrison, thanks +6 the universal condemnation 


courageously expressed by the local Native Press. Of course, as usual, the 


silence of the grave prevailed in the columns of Anglo-Indian organs 


of opinion. How strange it is that these should have wholly forgotten 
in this official-ridden country that they were free Britons and chosen to 
remain the slaves or bondsmen of that cabal of ill-fame—the detested 
Caucus! Tous the spectacle presented by these organs, all throughout, is 
most humiliating....... But to return to the recantation of the President 
of the Corporation.......... Suffice it to say that the amende honourable was 
made by him, But the public think that he would have been quite within his. 
authority had that amende been made complete by his observing to Mr. Harri- 
son at the same time that he trusted he would as a gentleman withdraw 
the offensive words used, never mind whether he had or had not the grace to 
comply with his suggestion, There is, however, something behind in this 
connection on which we would fain have dwelt in other circumstances—some- 
thing that transpired in the private rooms of a well-known Banking oifice in 
Hornby Road a day or two previous to the recantation, but a curtain must 
now be dropped on it for the sake of peace and harmony.......... We suppose 
the President is as much aware as the man in the street that his preposterous 
ruling had greatly incensed the voters of his own ward, not to speak of the voters. 
of other wards, and filled them with indignation. Indeed, they were on the point 
of forcing him to resign his seat. Fortunately the returning sense of 
responsibility, which came to him on Monday last, has saved that disagreeable 
situation.” (The Indu Prakash writes :—“ At yesterday’s Corporation meeting, 
the President announced that the expression ‘ disgraceful,’ used by Mr. F. ©. 
Harrison at the last meeting, was unparliamentary. It is a good thing we 
havea ‘President who, after giving a disgraceful ruling, has the patience to 


refer ‘to Hansard and correct. the error.......... But what is the use of the 


on when he had not the moral courage to call Mr, Harrison to order ? 


* Se 


As for Mr. Harrison’s conduct, it is only another evidence of the utter want: of 
responsibility and the shameless impudence of Englishmen in their behaviour 
towards Indians, of which any well-bred Englishman ought to be ashamed.”} | 


39, “We are curious to know when Government will redeem their pro- 
mise of appointing a non-official President for the 

__ Non-official President for Hyderabad Municipality. We make this enquiry in 
the Hyderabad (Sind) Muni- the interests of local self-government, which with 
yo HE an Official President is reduced to a mere farce, Mr 
_ Kardcht Chronicle (7), : ° he 
28th April. ' Hiranand held the office of President for nearly 13 
: years, during which time he showed considerable tact 

and ability in discharging his duties, and we feel sure that with a man 
of the stamp of Mr. Hiranand, Municipal administration at Hyderabad will 
again be as successful as it was before. If, however, Government choose men 
who possess less of sturdy independence but more of those qualities which proluce 
jo-hookums, they themselves will be held responsible for the awkward 
situation which will subsequently be created. Weare loath to name those who 
might do honour to the post of President, but we feel itis high time that 
Government left Mr. Pratt unmolested in his own legitimate duties which, we 


dare say, are sufficiently arduous.” 
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40. ‘We have received a copy of the petition submitted by the 
inhabitants—both Hindu and Muhammadan—of i 

ons oh at Tando ‘lando Mahomed Khan to the Commissioner in Sind, if 
Mahomed Khan. , praying for the abolition of the house-tax. We 
iets. coke. (52), 19th April, wonder how the house-tax came to be imposed at all HN 
upon a place like Tando Mahomed Khan! From im 

what the petitioners state it would appear to be a piece of official high- 


handedness—sure and simple, for we are told that the proposal was carried. 7 
out in the teeth of strong opposition from the people and their representatives | | 
on the Municipal Board. But it will serve little purpose to rake up the — | 


past. We should be content, if the authorities forthwith abolish the improper 
tax. Direct taxation has been found to be ill-suited even to large towns in | 
India. Isit not then sadly out of place in a mofussil town like Tando ait 
Mahomed Khan? The petitioners have shown how the house-tax is operating | 
most harshly upon the poor classes, This alone is, in our opinion, a strong | 
ground to do away with it.”’ | 

| 


Native States. 


41. The Commissioners appointed to try the Chief of Aundh’s case are 
said to have declared that they are powerless to issue 
any order to either of the parties before them. ‘This 
state of things, if true, is likely to embarrass the accus- 
ed, who has been temporarily deprived of his ruling authority. Wedo not wish 
to make any comments on the evidence recorded before the Commission but 
on the powers given to it. In order to ensure a thorough inquiry, Govern- 
ment should have vested the Commission with full authority over the State | 
during the pendency of the trial and empowered it to summon any person ‘' 
before it, {t was a mistake on the part of Government not to have done so. | ' 


Trial of the Chief of Aundh. 
Kalpataru (126), 28th April. 


It is, however, not yet too late to mend, and we hope that Government will correct 
the.mistake. But latterly the obstinacy of Government is on the increase, as 
was evidenced in the Municipal elections in Bombay and in many other 
instances. A suggestion was made to Government from many quarters in the 
present case that Native Chiefs should be appointed to sit on the Commission. 
But Government insisted on haviag their own way and the headstrongness shown 
by them in the matter must naturally give offence tothe people. But when they 
continué in the post of Karbhari a man who is prosecuting his own master, viz., 
the Chief, we are at a loss how to characterize the action of Government. Do 
not Government think that the retention of the Karbhari in his post would 
interfere with the course of justice? Suppose for argument’s sake that 
one of Lord Lamington’s Secretaries brings an accusation. against His Lord- 
ship and that-the Secretary of State, relying on the former representation, 
orders Lord Lamington to Mahableshwar or some such place after appointing 


CON 279——8 
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d se ae pet 8 : Aiondiaiiaion of ‘Boglish 
Lor ( er aurttneally regard this’ arrangement 
of justice Broepting the conduct of Government 
with tae: Dom pay. Municip elections, there have not been 
: a of ord, Lamington’s regime, which are likely to irritate. or offend 
», 14.38, Puasa most undesirable that acts, likely to bring obloquy 


peor’: 


xcellency’s name, should be done towards the close of his regime. Lord 

~.... eamington ha been sent out from En gland to check the conduct of officers 

Rey Ge Le ie ox by authority and to deal out Tatas If, however, he neglects this 

) a Laty, his name would be brought into disrepute and _— discontent would 
be aggravated. “ 


42. Shady 3 would be interesting to know what the many wise and patriotic men, 
who belauded the present Baroda administration to 

Dieppreral of imposition the skies some time ago, think of the tax levied by the 
+f alia hg Maa gore of State authorities on the Towers of Silence in the State. 
Jém-c-Jamshed (28), Oth It is not a question of money. The sum involved is too 
April, Eng. cols. small; too insignificant even to be thought of. It is 
a question of principle, and it would not be unfair, we 
suppose, to ask how the admirers of the Maharaja and his Government can 
j ‘it. We ourselves have been among the staunchest admirers of Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao and his enlightened administration, and we frankly confess that 


we should have liked him never to have thought of levying such an odius 


impost,”’ 


43. A contributor writes to the Mahi Kdntha Gazette :—It is said that the 
“Fe personal expenses of His Highness the Rana of Por- 
Eso riety rome (el) bandar have increased by leaps and bounds since the 
o8th April. ee advent of Dadbha into the State. Dadbha is known 
to feather his nest ina variety of ways. He receives 
exorbitant commission on purchases made for His Highness. He has made the 
Rana spend a lakh of rupees in purchasing animals, for the keeping of which 
an establishment has to be maintained at a monthly cost of Rs. 3,000. Dadbha 
had also a hand in the purchase cf horses for the Rana ata cost of Rs, 35,000. 
He wasted another lakh of rupees from the State treasury by persuading the 
Rana to undertake an expensive trip to Bombay for getting one of his teeth set, 
instead of calling to Porbandar a dentist from Bombay. On the occasion of 
the recent investiture ceremony at Jamnagar, the Rana bought poshak at a 
- cost of Rs. 1,600 for being presented to His Highness the Jam Saheb, but it -is 
~ rumoured that the poshak was worth only Ks. 500 and that Rs. 1,100 out of 
the amount were appropriated by Dadbha. Inthis way Dadbha reigns supreme 
‘at Porbandar and has struck terror into the hearts of all—hazurias, ranis and 
even the Dewan. So domineering is the influence of Dadbha over the Rana 
that nobody is allowed to approach ‘His Highness for the redress of his grievance, 
‘and no complaints made by letter or telegram are allowed to reach His Highness’s 
ears. Itis necessary in the interests both of the Chief and his subjects that the 
Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, should inquire into Dadbha’s conduct and 
remove him from Porbandar. 


44, A contributor writes to the Makt Kdntha Gazette:—Sincethe death 
pe yee of his favourite Rani, His Highness the Dhakor 
Mahi Kéntha Gasette (81), Saheb.of Morvi has affected the garb of piety, but his 
24th April. inherent bad nature has not thereby changed. It 
has lately transpired that the Thakor has placed all 
existing mandire and masjids in his State under attachment and contemplates 
to build all places of worship for his subjects in one central locality, situated 
at an inconvenient’ distance from his capital. The execution of this scheme 
will entail an expense of 4 lakhs of rupees. It is to be feared that the congre- 
gation of all places of worship in one locality would interfere with the due 
performance of religious rites by the various communities. For example, the 
Usalmuns while engaged in offering nimaj in their masjid would resent the 
beating of tom-toms’ by the Hindus in their temples, with the result that a_ 
‘breach of the public peace would ensue. Similarly, there is a danger that 


’ 


ca 


the Vaishnavas while engaged in art¢ might fall out with Jain worshippers in, 
an adjoining temple. It is rumoured that the Thakor has a selfish motive in 
adumbrating the scheme in question and that he wants to levy a fresh tax 
from his subjects under the cloak of obtaining money for carrying out his 
project. His arbitrary action in the matter cannot but be condemned in the 
most scathing terms. | | 


45. The 28th April is a day sacred to thé Jains, being the full-moon day 
bik seid: sallies of the Hindu month of Chaitra. <A huge crowd of 
hon femenelh he the Adminis. Piligrims is expected to congregate at Pdéliténa on 
trator of Pélitina upon the this day, but unfortunately some of them will be 
congregation of Jain pilgrims placed in a sad plight owing to the notification re- 
to the Shatrunjaya bill, — cently issued by the Administrator, Mr. Tudor Owen, 
Jain (181), 28th April. ‘to the effect that those pilgrims, who have not brought 
with them a certificate about their having come from a plague-free locality, 
will not be admitted into P&litana. ‘The notification will inflict a grievous 
hardship upon the pilgrims. In the first place, the order was not published 
sufficiently early to enable intending pilgrims in plague-stricken localities to 


abandon their projected trip to P4litana, and secondly, the notification has 


appeared only in some obscure prints which are out of the reach of the commu- 
nity. We regret that the Administrator should be acting arbitrarily on account 
of his young age and lack of experience. Even Government do not place any 
harsh restrictions upon the congregation of pilgrims at sacred places within their 
jurisdiction, During the recent fair at Pandharpur, there was a concourse of 
four to five lakhs of people, while about 15 lakhs of pilgrims were lately 
reported to. have assembled at Allahabad. A similar order was passed by 
Mr. Tudor Owen last year, but it is deplorable that the leaders of the Jain 
community should have taken no steps to prevent a repetition of the same this 
year. If the Jains still continue to be lethargic, Mr. Tudor Owen will be 
emboldened to adopt a more dictatorial attitude in dealing with them. Why 
should the Jains gratuitously give away their rights? If the matter is 
brought to the notice of Mr. FitzGerald, we are sure he would annul 
the arbitrary order of Mr. Tudor Owen. Ifan outbreak of plague is appre- 
hended at Palitana, the State authorities should subjeet the pilgrims toa 
rigorous medical examination and detain suspected cases in segregation 
camps. 


46. ‘The Thakor of Vala squanders away large sums of money from the 

ear ee .. State treasury for giving presents to his favourites 

Aff Vala State (Ka- 74 5 pres 
thidwér), Se notably to Lakhman Bhil, Hira Patel, Khaja Muham- 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (81), mad, Magan Valad, the tailor Dahyo and Memon 


(28th April. Sheikh. He Kasa singularly steadfast affection for 


Hira Patel. Though the Patel was a terror in Vala and has been banished 


from the State by the Agency authorities on a charge of being implicated in 


the murder of a bhangi, the Thakor privately interviews him every alternate day 
and spends much money in securing his return to Vala. It is rumoured that 
tailor Dahyo was deputed by the Thakor to influence the Shirastedar of 
Gohilwdd Prant and Major Wodehouse to get the Agency order cancelled, but 
the latter refused to interfere on the ground that the charge against the exile 
was very serious. This extraordinary solicitude on the part of the Thakor 
towards Hira raises ugly suspicions in the minds of the people about the relations 
subsisting between the Thakor and Hira’s family and tends to degrade the 
former in their estimation, We intend to publish later on the misdeeds of 
Hira in Vala so as to convince the Agency that he deserves to be banished not 
only from the limits of Vala but from those of India and to be transported to the 


Andamans. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


47. A correspondent of the Kesavé sends to that paper a detailed account 

of the proceedings of the first meeting of the Koldba 

Kolaba District Confer- District Conference, which was held at Panvel on 
i ee ee and 28th April. In the course of that account 
K Fi (135) 3rd May. p> he writes:—The number of delegates, who attended 
the Conference.as representatives of different parts of 


P 
nde Mataram.” Mr. Phadke editor of 
id regretted the abs is owing to unavoid- 
like the "Honourable Mr. Khare, Sir Bhal- 
tale, Mr. B. G. Tilak, &c. He laid stress on 
ing the land revenue of the district and their 
ed : people. The Koléba Conference, he 
cor I ny vene ‘witha: view to bring about an improvement in the above 
r = ( 5 We valde was next proposed to the chair by Mr. S. M. Paranjpe 
L deli la long address, in the course of which he dwelt on the importance 
~ of District Conferences in days when unrest and agitation were rife throughout 
eet the country, ‘These Conferences, he observed, would strengthen the hands of the. 
ess in its endeavours to bring about happier relations between the Govern- 
ment and the ple. He then adverted to the harsh and stringent working of 
forest laws ca yaa tions in the Koldba district. In conclusion, he asked the 
delegates to nt measures for the spread of industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion in their midst. This concluded the first day’s proceedings, The Conference 
met the next day and passed resolutions on the following among other 
subjects :—Swadeshi, boycott, national education, temperance, &c. {In its 
editorial columns the paper congratulates the promotors of the Conferenve upon 
the success that had crowned their efforts in bringing together a representative , 
gathering to ventilate the grievances of the people of their district. It goes 
on to remark that the principal grievances of the district are an unstable 
land revenue demand and a too rigid enforcement of forest regulations and 
that if Government were to show indulgence to the people in these two respects 
by consenting to sacrifice a small revenue, they would live in happiness 
and contentment. The paper states that a swadeshi gathering was held in 
the Conference mandap under the auspices of the Bombay Swadeshi Vastu 
Pracharini Sabha on 29th April and that great enthusiasm prevailed at the 
meeting. The Kd writes:—-One distinguishing feature of the proceedings of 
the Koléba District:Conference was the importance attached to the policy of 
self-reliance and the secondary place given to the policy of begging. The 
tenour of the speeches made at the gathering must make this point clear even to 
a superficial observer. The first Koléba Conference has indeed set a valuable 
lesson in this respect to ome Conferences that might be convened in 
future, . 
48, A correspondent of the Sudhgkar writes:—An association called the 
Uran (Kolaéba) Peta Association was formally launch- 
Formation of new Peta ed into existence on the 12th April at a meeting held 


~ 1 Ttese regamg in in Haji Muhammad Abdulla’s bungalow, About 


ee _ 7th forty delegates, sent by five village associations, 
Pec or am) attended the meeting. Five hundred other persons 
Bo ' were also present, and Haji Muhammad was called to. 
the chair. Office-bearers for the newly formed association were elected from 
among the representatives of the village associations present. Delegates of the 
Peta Association were also a eppointes to the Kolaba District Association. A 
village Association was called into being at Revdanda on the 18th April. Mr. 
Ganesh Bapuji Mahajan was elected President, and rules for conducting the 
business of the Association were Passed. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government, : 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Governinent, 
| Secretariat, Bombay, 8th May 1907. 


“Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and. District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


[No. 19 of 1907, 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts~alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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in — by District Superin- 


eee eee eee 


Complaint against the conduct of Mr. Hirst, Principal of Gujarét College, 
‘Circular letter of : the Government of India re the attitude of students and 
teachers towards political movements ‘ee is .- 51—53 


Ratlways— 
Alleged brutal assault by a European Guard of the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
on a native loader. ... oe a0 ose eee 


u 
Oottipl int ve the accommodation for female passengers in local and suburban 
trains on the G. I. P. Railway die Cae vee Wa 
Muntct palstica— 
Ahmedabad : 
Complaint about the delay on the part of the — Municipality in settling 
the question of octroi duties ... oS gon ee 00 
‘Scantiness of water-supply at— ... des ins eos 
Bombay : 
Protest against leave of absence being granted to Councillors of the — 
Municipal Corporation vie He cise ese 
Protest of ‘certain rate-payers of the Fort Ward against Mr. Bollam’s 
absence from the — Municipal Corporation ine oe 
Bombay City Improvement Trust: Protest against the action of the — in 
“einen the erection of a theatre near the Parsi Fire Temple in 
incess Street oes oss eee eve ove 
Dékor: Protest against the poll-tax levied by the — Municipality from 
Hindu pilgrims eee ae we des ses 
Ratnagiri : ity of drinking water at — anda request to the Collector 
in the matter eee see ee ose 


Native States— 
~~ . Gondal: Affairs in — State ... 


ing . 


Intelligence extracted Srom the Press— 


“Demonstrations in Poona by way of protest against Lala Lajpatrai’s 
deportation ... a ot 
Protest meetings against the threatened :desecration of the Parashwanath 
hill in East Bengal  @ee eee “eee eee cee 

Public meeting at Hyderabad (Sind) to protest against the attitude of the 
Principal, D. J. Sind College, towards the students ‘is sg 
Public meeting held at Poona for the purpose of expressing sympathy with 
the editor and proprietor of the Punjdabee ‘as “ ~ 
Tactics of the Extremists at Nagpur in connection with the Congress to be 
held there in December next me ove ca ie 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1907.) 
Name of Pablication. Where Published, Edition. ; wo Name, caste and age of Editor, ra 
ee as ‘ 
ENGLISH. | | 
| Bombay East Indian  ...| Bombay... we] Weekly os. oo Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ate 800 
| 
Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ...  ... 550 
Deccan Herald. | . 
East and West... con Bombay... +. Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,000 
a 
Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... woe Weekly ... -..| Kamakshi Natarfjan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
, : . = ) Br&hman); 40. \ 
| Indian Spectator, Voice = De Mca soo} DO. ane ---| Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi ; 575 
India and Champion. | 54, 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... swe Mgnthly «| John Wallace, C.E+; Englishman ; 48 ...| 900 
Karachi Chronicle ..., Karachi .. ai Weekly ... -».| Chainréi Bakasrai ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 ze 690 
Kéthidwér Times ...| Réjkot ..._..., Daily. —_«.,| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohdna);26 =... 00 
Mahratta ... jae ssi ROOM usa ..» Weekly... ... Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. : 1,000 
| | | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. : 
Men and Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly -e+| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnagar; Parsi; 41  ...| 1,200 
Muslim Herald ... ... Do. | Daily... «| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir || 900 
) | Muhammadan ; 33. : ) 
Oriental Review ... a ae vee Weekly ... ---) Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; P4rsi; 39 oon; 450 
Patriot eee occ] Do. one ee ae "Gah 8 Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
: : ain); 83. 
Phoenix ... ~ eee | Karachi... .. Bi-weekly ---| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ... 350 
' | 
Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... w+; Daily... — +es| Ketwasji Temulji; Parsi; 51°... os. coe 400 
and Military Gazette. : . 
Railway Times ... -.| Bombay... «.. Weekly ... ---( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..: 1,200 
Sind Gazette one oes, Karachi... ... Bi-weekly eee Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 in ne 500 
Sind Journal  — +. ...| Hyderabad —...) Weekly ... see) Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
| | 40. | | 
as ? i 
Sind Times int ...| Karachi ... -eo| Bi-weekly --/ Khdnchand Rehumal; Hindu (Amil); 40... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ! 
A'rya Prakash ... + Bombay .. = Weekly ... ‘a We Tribhowandés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
se , nia); 38. 
| Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad a ou -e-] Narotamd4as Pr4njiwandis Shethna; Hindu 550 
pee af : (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
Deshi Mitri sa ‘ol Surat 6 oe ns -e-| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);| 1,400 
: 36. | 
GuierfGi 2... ¢ oe ...| Bombay oe. ve Do, ase ia Leena Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 6,000 
| ania); 54. 
| Gujarat Mitra... sist RT oaks vee ma: 22 -«-/ Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ee ae 700 
{Gujarati Punch ... — «««| Ahmedabad vee Do. wo ows a manera Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 1,500 
ie Y aoe nia); 30. 
Hindi Punch _... ...| Bombay er e+} Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; PArsi ; 48 eos 800 
Hind Swar4jyi ...  ...) Do. ... +e Do. oe ~~ «| Chhaganldl Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu(Shri-| 600 
ee | m&li Brahman); 24,' 4 | 
Ja&m-e-Jamshed on. eo} Do. v1 Daily — .+ ---| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhén ; M. A., Parsi; 32.) 4000 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... ak a. ae a Weekly ... ---| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58... ooo} 2,400 
Kathidwdr News... —... Rajkot ...° «1 Dow oe «| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43... 22 ave 
Kiathidwaér Times ves ae es ---| Bi-weekly ---| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 bids 
* : | 
Parsi _: eee eee ooo Bombay eee soe Weekly... eee Jeh&ngir Sorzbji Taleyarkh&n ; P&rsi ; $2 eee 
Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ..3 Doz... .. | Jethélél Umedrém; Hindn (Mewéd Br&h- 
| | man) 40. ; ! 
Rast Goftar 2» eee Bombay | Do .» «| Phlonji Barjorji Deshi; Parsi; 55 +. sod 
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Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 


3 Hindu (Bania) , 98 


PI 
vest Bhaskar Wéndji Kotak; Native Christian 
ue Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
"| Bréhman); 49. | 
Rev. Mr. J. BE. Abbott... a vite 
(1)-Hari Nér&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 40, | 
(2) Natesh Appell Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, - 

Do, . ane 
Bombay... i 1 Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
| Manager being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 

) Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
‘Do. eee! Vindyak B&élkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
; | wan Bréhman); 36. 
Kolh&pur | Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 33. 
 Skvantvidi Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
| , ' Sarvewat Brdhman) ; 34. : 
Bombay... Démodar Sd4vl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42, ) 
Satdra Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
| man) ; 28. | 
Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


‘ 


82. 
Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman); 40. 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


7 


O Anglo-Iusitdno »+-| Bombay. Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


* 
te. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


| Karéchi (Sind)...| Weekly .. Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
: Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 
Bi-weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 84 


2 


| Mushfir Do Weekly ..  .«.| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


| Sindhi eo Me ...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Karseja); 34: 
‘Brecies, Maxa'rat anp 
Gosana'TI, 
Baroda Vateal ... Rémji Sautuji Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 
Hina Vijys Dahy4bhéi Kasandés Shh; Hindu (Bania) ; 

at ats 40. ) 
 Enq@uisn,. Manitui anv 
~  <KAvaRess, 


ie Maanav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Bréhman) ; 23. 

.. Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Bra@hman) ; 46. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese ; ieee 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad; Muhammadan ; 
are , 43. 

Nindébh&i Ratenji Chichgar; Pérsi;54 _—... 

Mahfshankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 
man); 38 

=o Govind Pagedar Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
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“No. | . Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Edition. - Name, caste and age of Editor. 
| ‘ 
- GUsARA'TI—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samfchér _ ,,.| Bombay... ct Oa. wee o00 ber _— Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| rs1; 3 
66 | Broach Mitré 4 eee} Broach ,,. .-o| Weekly ... we| Trikaml4l Harindéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
| | m Kshatriya) ; 25. a 
67 | Broach Samfchfér... ...) Do. +  o/ Do. «2 —«..| Ardeshir Vinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52... ..., 400 
68 Bulser Vartamdn e-8 ee} Bulsar (Surat) eee Weekly coe eee C08 vee | eee 
Tene us CE a ace Fortnightly —«.. oo Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Ktyesthel 125 
. nia) ; 
(0 | Dnygnottejak ... we) Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| ChhotAlél Desaibbai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 4°. 506 
| times a month. 
71 | Evening J&me .. «| Bombay... .00| Ditily ... ..| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
72 | Gujardt ... so. see, Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice! Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa ’ Khadayata 500 
; a month. Bania) ; 23. 
73 | Islam Gazette  ... «| Amreli' (Baroda-| Weekly .. eee} [brahim Daud; 38; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
) State). } Muhammadans (Memons). 
74 | Jém-e-Jahe#nooma | Bombay... ...,| Do. ... — ...| Ratansb4dw Framji Acharia ; Parsi ; 33 ose 600 
) 75 | Jivadaya ... eas vue! Sarat ove . | Monthly... --.| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman); 36. 7 
9 76 | Kaira Times ree »»»| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly ... >| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
5 77 | Kaira Vartamdn ... — «| Kaira | Do. ..  ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania);; 56. 120 
0) 78 | Kéthi4wir Samachir ...) Ahmedabad es. ins eee oe x Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46 
1) 79 | Khedut =. oon eee’ Baroda ... soe} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram.Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 465. 500 
m1) 80 } Lok Mitra as soo, Bombay ... wee| Bi-weekly eee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 - 
Parsi ; 39. 
0 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .... SAdra ... .| Weeklyses ove Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
réhman) ; 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... wes Bombay sox} DALY © oes .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;Muham-| 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
0. | 
83 | Navséri Patrika .. wos! Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Pidrekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 3u. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... “1 ee nl: BO hee .-.| Rustamyji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... is 800 
0 | 
85 | Praja Mitra . Karachi... _..,| Bi-weekly ws Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 279 
vm | : ; | Brahman) ; 38. 
| 
00 86 | Praja Pokar eos ree a ae »..| Weekly ... .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 es ini 500 
00 87 | Prakash and Gadgadat .... Bombay... et eee i Nagindis Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval) 725 
| Bania); 41. 
88 | Rajasthén and Indian, Ahmedabad .., Do. .«.. os Hiralal Vardham4n Sh&h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ;| 60¢ 
Advertiser. | : 26. 
- 89 | Sanj Vartaman ... ne Bombay see] Daily — ove e Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 4,000 
00 | oH (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
| ' Parsi ; 40. 
| (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
90 | Saty’ Vakta wu | Dow .  ...| Fortnightly  ...: Kesnavla] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Ds ShrimAli 250 
950 | | : Bania); 43. 
300 91 | Sind Vartaman ... soe] Karachi ... .| Weekly ... .| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 1D 
92 |) Surat Akhbar ws. sal OTRAS. cen oe ee .| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi ; 51 i re 300 
HINDI. 
200 ¥ : 
600 93 Pandit eve eee eee P OONS eee ees Weekly eee - eee Govind _Gangardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 000 
| yari) ; 45. 
| 
94 |Shri Dny4nsagar Samé-| Bombay...  .|Monthly «. — ..| Janakpras#d oat Hindu (itknyakubts 300 
000 char. Bréhman); 30. 
95 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. soe} Weekly ... seo} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali| 6,200 
000 ' |. chdre. . : | Brahman) ; 46. 
500 KAaNERESE. 
000 96 | Digvijays ... 0 ro; Gadag  (Dhdr-| Do. ... ..| Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimarad; Hind 160 
; en | war.) — (Devang) ; 40 
| 97 | Hindustan Samachar -_...| Dharwar ee eae eee oesi CL) Nara anrao Gadag. se 
: (2) Girdharrao Huddar. 
| GON 252—=2 
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Deshak4lavartam4n 
Dharm ... 

Dharwar Vritt 
Dinbandhu 

Dpyin Sagar... 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay 


‘Hunnarottejak 


Jagadddarsh 
Jagndhitechehbu 
JagatsumAchér 


66 


(1): Shivrém Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 
Shenvi Bréhman); 37. 
@) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


osurso ‘R4gt cite "ar me daa ‘Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 4 | ) 


Kamalkar , Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahiaan); 44, 

Gaurishankar Rémprasd ; ‘Hindu (Kanoja 
Bre&hman); 44 | , 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brf4hman); 25, 

Vaman Daji Motiwale ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpévan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Hari Dharmar4j Gdndhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 
Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 7 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikéji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant .Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhfde 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 35. 
Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


Kashinath Vaman Lele ; 
Br#hman) ; 52, : 
S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 

Krishnaji Kashinéth Phadke;, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 4:- 

Anandrao  Bélkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Késhinsth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
wan Brahman); 54. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpéd- 

wan Brahman) ; 79.’ 

Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrém Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 60. 

Hari N érdyan Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 40. 


Krishndji N 4rdyan Athle; ; Hindu (Karhfda 


Bréhman) ; 53. 

Bal Ga Tilak, = LLB. ; Hindu 
‘ (Chitp&awan an Bréhman); 50 

Yadav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 41. 


(Chit- 


Bhikal 6 Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 36. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 
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po ae a. eS 
Dhulia : (West Do. rr eos 

Khandesh). | 
Sholépur » eee Monthly... eee 
!Ratndéziri art WOUEY ses ss 
Poona ... me ae ee ove 
Os eae eoe| Published thrice a 
month. 
Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... 4. 
Belgaum... _...| Weekly ... - 
Mahf&d (Koldba) .| Do. ... eee 
eo (Bel- Do. eee eee 
Chiplan (Ratna-| . Do. ... ... 
giri). 
Belgaum eee Do. eee ees 
Erandol (East} Do. ... ys 
Khandesh). 
WaAi (Sat#ra) ...| Do. ... one 
Dharwar is ae ie 
Bombay eee see Do. eee eee 
Kolhepur i ka 
Thana .. cme _ sa 
: Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly _... 
girl). | 
Nasik ie aoe oe 
Ahmednagar ...| Weekly...  ... 
Poona... he sae agers mer 
Thena eee eee Do. eee fee 
Poona ere occ Do. eee eos 
Shol4pur a ce 
Poona.e. me : | er ee 
Bombay... _...| Monthly ee 
Poona eee eee Weekly eee eee 
Dhulin  (West| Do. o ave 
Kh&ndesh). 
— (Kane- Do. eee eee 
‘Téagacn (Satira)i Do. 0. ow 
Se fats 
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RATHI—contin 


133 | Lokamat.. ‘ ...| Vengurla (Ratna-| Weekly ... a R4émkrishna Gopéil Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud) 
| —o giri). | Ardhman); 300 | 


600 

134 | Madhukar... —.... me Belgaum i Do. io as Sunérdan dace be aren f Hindu (Shras- 800 
cs wat Bréhma:) ; 31. 7 

135 | Mahérdshtra Vritt .. | Satéra ... wt. Ws mee a hina BabAji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 

| 4 

136 | Mod Vritt oe co.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. oes ‘a gee pared a Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan 650 

; rahman) ; 29. 

137 | Mitmbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... er use sw Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 

pawan Brahman) ; 37. 


138 | Mumbai Vaibhav oe ee Do. do. | 1,800 
139 | Munnukshu mee --/ Dhulia (West! Do... sion ‘eas : ove 


| K handesh). . | 
140 | Nagar Samféch4r... ...| Ahmednagar ..| Do. Vishwanath Gangiréam ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 

mali): 26. 
141 | N&sik Vritt ..  oo| N&sik ...  ...) Do. .. —...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu’ (Chitpawan| 200 
Bréhman): 24. 


142 | Nydya Sindhu... | Ahmednagar ...) Do... ...| Waman eg Kukde;: Hindu Culiets 400 


Brahman) ; 
143 | Pandhari Mitré ... | «| Pandharpur (Sho-|. Do. ... ...| Govind Sakhérim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lxpur). Brahman) ; 43. 


144 | Parikshak... ... — ...! Belgaum -o| Do.  ... eee} WAmman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras-| 400 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. 


145 | Prabhdt ...  «... —«..| Dhulia = (West-] Monthly ...|Govind Késhinéth Chéndorkar ;B. A, LL, B.;| 400 
| Khandesh., |} Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 34, 

146 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 

147 | Prakish ... ... eee Satara... «451 Do. 00 — vee) Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 

Brahman) ; 33. 

148 | Prakéshak oe sos] Bijépar ek es ee cs, sii 

149 | Pratod _... _ .-s| Islampur(Satdra)| Do. ... .... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; Hindu (Kar- 390 
: hada Brahman) ; 25. 
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150 | Raghav Bhushan... cs) 6 Oe ClGeik) ..1 De x ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 

) about 56 or 5i. 

151 / RAshtramukh ‘i wes} Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea) Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
) . month. Brahman) ; 27. 


152 | Satyi Shodhak ... = we Ratndgiri at Wey in a — Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 1,000 
rahman) ; 26. 

153 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,, Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly | ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
; | buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tuikekar; 
: | | Hindu (Karhdda Brabman); 45. 
154 | Sholdpur Samachér __.../ Sholapur ...| Weekly... _—...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49 ...| 400 


155 | Shubh Suchak oos| OEE es nts De a a Appéji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 
Brahman) ;-6 
156 | Sudhekar ... aoe oes) WON COM) oe DS. lt ie Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind; (Chitpa- 400 
| wan Brahman). 
157 | Sumant ... ac ...| Karad (Sat@ra).e.| Bo. ... vee| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 

: ( shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 


158 | Vidya Vilas coe = eee} MOLHAPUY -«+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Bréhman); 22. 


i 
| 


159 Vichari eee ese Karwaér (Kanara). Published thrice a ee eee eee 
< , ) month. ' 
160 | Vihari__... ‘is ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... —«.»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke eee soo) 1,000 
161 | Vikram ... ie ves] Satara eee ---| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-|- 100 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
162 | Vishvavritt  ... eo-| Kolhapur oo} Dey vee} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
| : (Deshastha Brahman) ; 4. 
163 | Vividh Dnyin Vistér  ...} Bombay ... a... a eee (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... se 600 


(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
7 Saraswat Bréhman). 
164 | Vrittasdr .. +  — s.| Wai (Satwra) .; Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 


: | pawan Br&hman) ; 55. 
166 Vrittasudha eee cool SatAra eee wat oe eee eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


Brahman); 43. 
166 , Vydpiri .. 00 = we] Poona... one], Dow 4s.’ ‘soe} Nana Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
167 | Warkari ... cee —-«ee| Pandharptr (Sho-| Fortnightly ...) Vithal Keshav Limays; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| ih lapur). | . ica Braibman); 34. | 
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seul. Wati (Séthra) 
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eee} Sukkur (Sind) ees 


Larkhéna (Sind) . 


| Karachi (Sind) ... 


Do. ie 


| Shikérpur (Sind) . 


Bombay.  ... 


Bombay Punch Bahddur...) Do ... ... 


Bhus4wal 
Khandesh). 


Bombay ... ier 


J (East 
ro 


Bombay... ase 


Bombay ».. one 
. 


Bagalkot (Bijé- 
pur). 


(East| 


fhe “Weekly 


Weekly 
Do. 


Doe ’ 


Weekly 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


te. 


Monthly 


eee 


| Appa Sad&shivshastri Rasaodekar ; 
Posh 


.| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


eo, Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 


.../ Hakim: Mahomed Abdtl 
| 


’ Munshi 


| 


*Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; 


) Hindu 
asth Brxhman) ; 83. 


madan (Abro) ; 24 ston 
33. 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40... 
Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohfna) ; 53... 
Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar - Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


| Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 58. 


irza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan coe 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Hamid ; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. — 


Bhagubhai Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 32. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 36. 


Hamid Farrukh 


2 0. 


650 


1,500 


2,300 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


~in italics. ... 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list i is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the 


Oficial Spelling 


List. of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


ae Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


' D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Do pga are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


£, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 eemaeeny contain English articles, 
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Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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(North Indian) ; 32. 
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...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali 


eeo| Dinsh4h Pestanji Ghadiali ; Parsi 
.-.| Balvant Shanker Limaye 


eee Weekly eee 
va] Woekly + 
-o| Monthly 

eee Weekly eee 


Where Published, 


»>| Ahmed4bad 


2ee@ Bombay eee 


eee Sholap ur 
.o| Bombay ... 
lished at irregular intervals, 
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(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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GuJaRatTi. 
MaRatTHI. 
URDU. 


62a | Apakahp&t 


73a | Jain Vijaya 
(b) No, 148 


(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 176]is temporarily suspended. 


Name of Publication. 
GuyYARATI AND HINDI. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the 


Jain Mitra 


84a | Political Bhomiyo 
arajya 


1754 | Deccan Review 
18la 
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: 1. “The agitation against the Transvaal Asiatic Ordinance has entered 
General Botha and the UP0D another stage. General Botha is now the 
grievances of Indians in bero of the day in England and an attempt is 
South Africa. being made to bring influence to bear upon him for 
‘a Pigg (23), Sth May, obtaining the redress’ of Indian grievances. The 
eset eee principal grievance of the hour is the re-enactment of 
the Asiatic Ordinance by the new Transvaal Government. ........ Lord 
Ampthill has interested himself in the movement. against the Asiatic Ordin- 
ance, which has gained the sympathy and support of English politicians 
of. all shades of opinion. He introduced to General Botha a non-party 
deputation including Sir Henry Cotton, Sir J. Jardine, Sir M. Bhownagree 


and Mr. Ameer Ali, Qur countrymen in South Africa, under the guidance 


and advice of Mr. Gandhi, who has always distinguished himself for his 
practical statesmanship, are in favour of a modified registration measure, and 
Lord Amptbill endeavoured to impress upon. Botha the reasonableness of the 
proposed compromise ‘The latter, of course, repudiated any intention of 
hurting the feelings of Indians by the new registration.measure and promised 
to exert his influence to avoid this being done. General Botha’s countrymen 
run no risk of being treated in India or elsewhere in the way Indians have 
been both under the Boer and the present régime, and it is not easy for him to 
realise the soreness of feeling and depth of resentment which un-Christian ani 
contemptibly selfish rules and regulations have provoked. It isthe privilege 
of Indians to enjoy the luxury of sympathy at the hands of every British 
statesman. Mr. Morley, we are told, was also most sympathetic to the 
deputation that waited upon him and promised to make representations to 
General Botha, It is a sad commentary on the pitiable helplessness of India, 
which affords a home even to ‘loafers and swindlers from the streets of 
European, American and African cities, that the all-powerful British 
Government, after granting self-government to the Transvaal, have to content 
themselves with making half-hearted representations with nervous fear on 
behalf of a dependency which, according to Lord Curzon, is the pivot of the 
British Empire! Anything more humiliating and provoking it is impossible to 
conceive. Such a position is neither creditable to us nor can ever be so to th 
‘British Government.” : 


2. Referring to the criticism of the Native Press on Lord Curzon’s 
roposal to raise a statue to Lord Clive, the Gujardé 
Approval of Lord Curzon’s Mitra writes:—“It is deplorable that a proposal, 
proposal to erecta memorial gq worthy and laudable in itself, should be received 
to Lord Cuive. er ge soca : 
-Gujardt Mitra (24), dth With ill-grace, The ill-humour is due in a measure 
May, Eng. ols. to the fact of its having originated with Lord 
| Curzon to whom many people bear no love. ‘The 
Bengalis, or at least a large section of them, would look upon a statue of 
Lord Clive in Calcutta as a sort of affront, because to them the very 
idea of a Britisher and his rule is repugnant, It is an article of their 
ereed that foreign Government is the source of all their sufferings........., 
Clive may not need a monument to himself. But he was the greatest English- 
man, and we owe it to ourselves to raise a memorial to him, But he was not 
immaculate—very few great men really are.......... We should be sadly want- 
ing in a sense of duty if we did not co-operate with Englishmen to make 
the scheme a success.”’ | 


3. “Mr, Morley replied to Mr. Rees in the House of Commons that he 

| had no information that the Indian Trade Journal 

Alleged competition of the gompeted improperly with private newspapers in 
re trade le me ” Fak India. lf Mr. Morley wanted information. on the 
Aipiheadibaahs 20 eae point, he should have enquired, not of the Industry 
Al-Hagq (51), 27th April, and Commerce Department, but of the press in India, 
Eng, cols. - weeeeeees ~The improper competition lies in the fact 
that the Government of India, through their acere- 
dited agents, are deliberately and assiduously touting for advertisements ¥ 
order to keep tneir publication going...,...... Advertisers in India—and m 


“Politics nd the Publio Aaiinistration, 9 
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ockets the proceeds of advertisements which would other- 
Le eae in many cases, acorue to private newspapers. That is why the press in 
_ . Tpilia object to the ossentially improper competition of a Government Depart- 
. fientein their legitimate private business,” 


“4. It is g habitual device of crafty British politicians to give delusive 
ae one ies ‘assurances to subject communities that the aim of 
=. Alleged crafty devices of British policy is to make the latter fit for enjoying the 
‘ie English politicians for per- right of self-government and to deny them the said - 
petneting British domination ight when it ts @ cn tn ae re 
in copquared countries. right when it is demanded by those communities. 

Kél (125), loth May. Lord Cromer pursued this very policy in Egypt, while 
| similar assurances have been given to the Indians 
from time to time. The pledge, however, has been broken both here and in 

Egypt. When Englishmen are asked to explain this breach of promise 
on their part by the subject communities concerned, they plainly reply 

that the people demanding self-government are utterly unfit to exercise the 

privilege. Mustafa Pasha considers the reply to be inspired by malice 
against the Egyptians. Englishmen resort to all manner of devices in 
order to perpetuate their domination in the countries under their control. 
- One of these devices takes the form of completely stifling the spirit of 
independence among the leading spirits in the subject community and to befriend 
and potronise those servile souls among them, who are willing from selfish motives 


‘ 


to play the réle of traitors to their own country. This was Lord Cromer’s, 
motive in appointing Sayad Pasha to be the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment in Egypt. But the Egyptians have learnt tosee through these tactics, 
and they will not, according to Mustafa Pasha, fail to acquire independence 
sooner or later. The battle of freedom, though lost by one generation, 
is begun anew by the next until it is won, Mustafa Pasha plainly asks 
Lord Cromer whether he would not have sacrificed his life in the struggle 
for the independence of Egypt, if he had been born in that country. What 


reply can the Indian prototypes of Lord Cromer give to the above query ? 


5. One Laljibhai Chhaganlal discourses as follows in the Dndnottejak 
on the poverty of India:—We have firmly clung to 
How can Indians remedy the belief that our salvation will be brought about 
wer country's. poverty by an alien nation. But this is a vain delusion. We 
nanottejak (7U), 10th , . 
Mac. can rise by the same process which has brought about 
: the rise of other nations. Our regeneration, in fact, 
lies in our own hands. Let us, therefore, entertain self-respect and not lower 
ourselves in the eyes of others. God has endowed all human beings with equal 
strength. If there is an apparent inequality between any two races, it is due 
to the weaker of the two having failed to realise its strength and capabilities. 
It appears, therefore, that our rise is assured and that the only way to bring 
it about is to know ourselves. We should reflect whose descendants we 
are. Were our ancestors as effeminate as ourselves? Did not ancient India 
give birth to great scientists, distinguished poets like Shakspeare, Milton 
and Scott, and eminent warriors like Napoleon and Washington? Is it not 
then a pity that, despite a glorious past, we should to-day be grovelling 
in a miserable condition? Ye beloved sons of Arydvarta! Awake! This is 
not the time to sleep. Know your own selves. Make use of the gifts 
which God has showered on you. Advance forward. Divest your minds of 
unworthy thoughts, Ponder over the deeds of your ancestors so as to stimulate 
the flow of blood in your atrophied veins. Kemember that you are the 
descendants of a race that had heroically fought on many a battle-field and 
carried the flag of victory to the remotest corners of the country. There is not 
the smallest véin in our body but holds drops of the blood of our brave ancestors 
‘but we make no use of our latent courage. Now let usturn over a new leaf 
and follow in the footsteps of our progenitors, such as Bhagirath, Arudh and 
Abhimanyu. Our motherland is supplied by a bounteous Providence with vast 
‘mineral and agricultural wealth. Theré is not a single thing for which we 
shOuld be dependent upon a foreign country. Why should India then be poor ? 
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6. The Mumukshu publishes some contributed verses entitled “A few e 

ineieotiieaies Caliah ie words to the Aryas”’ of which the following is the | 
rescue their motherland PUrport:—Pray deliver your motherland from per- 
from. persecution at the secution at the hands of foreigners. ‘They have 
hands of foreigners. drained her dry and reduced her and you, her child- 
oe (189), Srd yen, to a state of starvation. You call yourselves 
ay: | her sons ; why do you not then discharge your duty 
by your mother? She is being openly robbed of her ornaments; why do you 
not prevent the spoliation ? Do you think it proper that a mother should go 
without food, while her sons are alive? Why doyou not justify the epithets 
“good, brave and warlike’, which have been conferred upon you by others. 
You talk much but do precious little. Better forego the name of “ Aryas”’ if 
you cannot make your mother happy. : 


7. When we were young, our parents used to tell us that if we had any 
grievance, we should go to Government and it would 


Fray whic of justice be instantly remedied. But our own experience has 
under bDritisn rule. . : : 
Sultén-ul- Akhbér (180), 5th been quite the contrary. Our complaints are never 


May. listened to by the authorities. The proceedings of law 
courts in the country are a mere famasha. Miliions 
of rupees are spent annually on the administration of justice, but the money 
goes to support our rulers’ kith and kin and to enslave the ruled and make them 
penniless, Can any Indian who is not a title-hunter and has not sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage point out a single instance in which pure and even- 
handed justice has been meted out by a British Court of law? ‘The land tax is 
' levied from the people on the pretext of protecting their lives and property, but in 
reality its proceeds are used, so to speak, for making hammers to break our heads, 
that is to say, the money goes to feed British soldiers who trample us under their 
feet. [Elsewhere the paper condemns journalistic prosecutions for sedition. It 
says that the country is going to rack and ruin under the present régime and 
deplores that newspaper editors should be victimised by Government for 
endeavouring to arrest this decay. | 


*8. Referring to some adverse comments made by the J/ndian Social 


ae feformer on Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s political cam- 
nga te gamle paign in the Madras Presidency, one C, v. Swaminath 
charged with delivering a Adyar writes to that journal :—“I belong to no political 
divine message to the people party and so am not concerned in pleading for or 
of India. ree criticising the moderates or the extremists.......... 
1a a ejormer But I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Pal’s 
. speeches reveal a depth of view and a clear grasp 
of the first principles of character, which command the admiration of all sincere 
lovers of truth. He is most usefully engaged in building up a national 
ideal in the plastic minds of our young men—an ideal which is fauitless, because 
it is true to the eternal laws that govern the evolution of human consciousness. 
His ideal of swdraj is based on the development of an inward spiritual cha- 
racter, which is bound to carry everything before it. Whether our people 
are fit and will successfully develop such a character is another question. He 
takes a clear historical survey of our national character in the ‘past (which, 
please, do not limit to the past hundred or even a few hundred years) and what 
was possible once, he preaches, must be possible again, if we will but rise 
above the hypnotic trance of foreign influence, which has weakened our 
minds and enervated our bodies by the interested teachings of a foreign power. 
vcceeese. ‘To-day there may not be many who understand him aright. But his 
message is bound to be heard, for it is a divine message and Mr, Pal is merely 
an instrument in the hands of a kindly Providence that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we may. Mr. Pal, the individual, is nothing. Mr. Pal, 
the messenger, is the angel from heaven sent to rouse the people from their 
sleep of ages and prepare them to receive the kingdom of God, ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and all other things will be added unto you’ 
is the purport of the message which, if I understand him aright, he is charged 
with delivering to our people. - Individually, he may fall ‘short of the ideal, 
but his words have that divine fire which breathes life into the souls of men 
and courage into the hearts of a desponding people and to that extent you 
must willy-nilly recognise the divine nature of his mission.” : 
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ly eamoclatac rade :theadmini- country without the help and co-operation of the 
Etheir country. _ ‘people. Just now the people dislike many features 

(156), 6th of the administration, They do not, for instance, 

a.) ........... like that their country should be drained of its wealth 
foreigners, that their indigenous industries should be destroye1 and that 
jy themselves should be reduced to poverty and destitution. They are, 
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eae th erefore, trying to prevent such drain by resorting to boycott. They do 
, - not also approve of the system of education in vogue and are desirous of placing 
| a it on a national basis, The present system of Judicial administration, too, 
1S is disliked by them on account of its extravagance on the civil side and 
—— its brutal severity on the criminal side. They are further disgusted with the 
= -.. ¥ _. irresponsible conduct of the executive and the use made of the Police in 
_ .  . suppressing public agitation. If people were to apply the boycott to all the 
Oy Ge above branches of the administration, the latter would at once come to a stand- 
bi still. If, after this, Government were to consent to introduce the needed 
ie improvements, the people should not remain content.. They should not lay 
i down the weapon of boycott unless and until they are thoroughly associated 
. with the administration of their country. 
a 10, In a lengthy article entitled “The Shivaji festival: the Crescent 
a: i ak te and the Trident: Akbar and Shivaji: A common 
7 to unite and celebrate tho V#thalla: Unite and win: Ahmedabad awake’, the 
a Shivaji festival witha view Gujardte Punch writes:—“ It is a far cry:from Maha- 
to their national regenera- rashtra to Gujarat, but since all India is determined 
* =. . not to be merely a continent but also a nation, it is 
D : Tce ay Funch (29), 5th the bounden duty of all provinces to take every step 
ae ay, Eng. cols. ae . 
ea that is likely to cement the.feelings of every class 
a in such a way as to make the vox populi literally vox det—nay:! more 
a: than that, a voice that will be heard and respected even by the Imperial 
|a (imperious?) British Government. Various kinds of psychological forces have 
. been gravitating towards one particular point during some time past—swa- 
ig deshism, boycott, swardjya for instance. One more element of national 
2 inspiration ought to be added to the list, and that is the national recognition 
‘is of Shivaji as one of the greatest sons of Aryavarta....... The name of this great 
a. man ought to bea rallying cry for all India in the present dynamic times. Evil 
. croakers might raise the ery—what will Muhammadans say to this? At first 
ae | sight this interrogation might seem to be a ‘ poser.’ It 1s, however, nothing of 
4 the kind. When a proposal has come from Héndus all over India to celebrate 
3 the Atbar Jayanti, there is no reason why the Moslems of India should refuse 
e to join hands with their Hindu fellow-siaves...... We think the time has come for 
a reciprocal forgiveness on the part of all those that live in India and are not 
ashamed to call it their motherland—be they Hindus or Muhammadans, Christians 
+ - or Cannibals, Persians or Parsis, or any other class of human bipeds. So long 


as all these are living on tlesoil of India, it will be impossible for them 
to breathe freely under the present foreign despotism unless they join hands 
and prepare to reciprocally forgive as well as forget, The outlook for the 
future is gloomy and dark,......... Thesky is overcast with the dismal clouds 

of foreign tyranny and our own culpable, criminal, aye! suicidal apathy, 
But.dismai weather does not last for ever,......... Let but a breeze of sincerity, 

of honest and persevering enthusiasm, and of heart-felt—and if need be—blood- 
shedding patriotism pass over this unfortunate land, and the time is not far 
distant when we will be able ‘to step into our own.’ Thére are signsthat a 

: thrill of such consciousness is passing through and electrifying the countless 
millions of Arydvarta, The dew-drops of grim resolution have begun to 
‘sparkle upon the brow of every honest son of Ind............. From all that 
has happened during the last few months, there is very little hope that the 
jaundice of imperialism, which has almost fatally affected the eye-sight of our 
-pulers, will be cured. ‘This simply means that they do not mean to save them- 
selves, but we; as loyal subjects of the greatest Peace-maker of modern times, 
lis Imperial Majesty Edward VII, are bound to take immediate steps to save. 
. our British rulers in spite,of themselves. The first and most potent one is to 
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bring about an entente cordiale between the Moslems and the Hindus who form 
the bulk of the population of India........... Religious cleavage does not 
necessarily mean racial disintegration.......... Henceforth as a corollary to 


their respective religions, let them have another gospel ‘ India for the Indians’, 


With the sword of this gospel in our hands, we will be invincible. Even 
British bayonets will not avail against us. The surest and easiest way to bring 
about this happy consummation is for Hitidus and Muhammadans to bend their 
knees at the inspiring gates of a common Valhalla, wherein are enshrined 
the ‘bravest of the brave’ Muhammadan and Hindu heroes, Akbar and 
Shivaji, Shahjahan and Shahu, and all the great lieutenants who fought by the 
side of these immortals, are to-day enthroned in heaven side by side in a close 
embrace of undying love. ‘The Crescext and the Trident are both there.......... 
The best way of bringing about an entente cordiale between the two great races 
of India is for the members of both of them to admire their heroes......... The 
fourteenth of this month is a day written in blood by one of th3 bravest sons 
of India—the great Shivaji— because it is his birth-day. But, if understood in 
the right spirit, this date, like that of Akbar’s birth-day, ought henceforth to 
be written in letters of love. We hope that there will be a Shivaji festival all 
over India. Bengal has already taken the initiative in this matter. Far-off 
Punjab has followed suit. A stir has been made about the matter in Madras. 
Maharashtra has only done its duty in taking the lead... ...... We hope, there- 
fore, that the people of Gujarat will this year discharge their belated dut 

towards the memory of Shivaji.” 


11. In the course of a contributed article on the Jamélpur disturbances, 


_ Comments on the situation restraint of the scenesenacted during the last few 
in Eastern Bengal. 


, r days at Jamélpur in the district of Mymensingh. The 
Pre partiality of the East Bengal Government towards tle 
Muhammadans of the province had been so nakedly manifested that many years 
of honést and even-handed administration would have been required to wipe off 
the stain on British honour. Scarcely, however, has such administration been 
ostentatiously inaugurated, when events happen which convict the local autho- 
rities of complicity in deeds of violence and atrocity or, in the alternative, of 
absolute impotence to cope with an emergency. Wedo not care to decide 
between the alternatives; neither leaves the Government with the shadow of a 
claim to respect or confidence. The situation cannot be easily matched from 
the recent history of the country. A mob of fanatics armed with clubs is in 
practical possession of the town for the greater part of a day. People are 
drawn in crowds under the promise of Police protection into what turns out an 
ambuscade, beaten violently, and chased, some seeking refuge in the waters 
of- the Brahmaputra; shops and houses are looted; temples are desecrated 
and images destroyed and carried about as trophies. The authorities appear 
late on the scene, get the mob to deliver up their lathies, and allow them to 
disperse! ‘They do worse: they actually arrest a few young men that had 
suffered violence. Is it any wonder that the next dav, and after that too, the 
mob re-enacted the scenes of violence? Seeing that the foremost of those 
whom they had beaten and plundered were suspected by the Police and deprived 


of freedom, the ruffians played a bolder game and bore prominent parts in what — 


was ostensibly a search for hidden weapons and documents of conspiracy, but.in 
reality was nothing less than a wholesale destruction of private property 
and, horror of horrors carried away shrieking and defenceless girls! We 
do not know what the official version of the occurrences may be. It is 
certain that nothing but falsehood and misrepresentation can save the reputation 
of the local authorities, if indeed any reputation could be so saved. 
veeseeee In good old times, when the good of the subjects was the 
paramount consideration with the sovereign and not the patching up 
of the tattered rags of the prestige of a race or of its unworthy represen- 
tatives, such an occurrence would have meant the certain disgrace and 
recall of the responsible satrap. But we are in the twentieth century and under 
the British domination ; we shall, therefore, see solemn falsehood vindicated in 
grave documents and much ingenuity wasted in proving that the oppressed were 
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( ‘trout tart: to finish was a 
‘Pigantie manwervie of Debus Surendra Nath Bannerjoe and Ashvini Kamar Dutt. 
forthe ‘porpme of @ ae iting Mr, Hare’s administration and rendering it 
mpostibie: What fills one with sadness is not merely the contemplation ofa 
eed to imbecility and fallen from its higher ideal, ‘What shall 
of ibe "Mahe mmadans? Ignorance, fanaticism, inam- 
i name is Islam? To mistake servility for loyalty, to confound 
friend with andto count violence to a fellowman as true devotion to, 
| God—was “thie the destiny to which the Arab Prophet called his followers? 
‘A Government false to its own higher self may reward the foolish Nawab of 
Dacca and Wis messengers of hate; but will the piety and enlightenment of the 
-.. Islamic faith acknowledge them as worthy exponents?......... Of one other 
. bitterness we must disburden ourselves on this occasion. We suspect the 
story of the Jamalpur happenings has been, told with serious gaps. Are we to 
believe that the image of Durga was broken by iconoclasts before twenty 
Hindus’ heads had been broken in its defence? Were the severed parts of the 
holy image really borne through the streets in triumph without a dash being 
made for them? Were women, too, carried away and subjected to indignities 
without blood flowing freely in expiation >’ 


12. “Eastern Bengal hes once again become a hotbed of riots and 
Sind Jéwrnal (18), %a serious disturbances. The Hindus in those parts, 
ea ate a » “who are showing signs of a new life, a new spirit 
and new aspirations, are being subjected to a 
crushi ng process which is the only weapon of a bureaucratic Government 
unwilling to forego absolute power hitherto enjoyed. The atrocities to 
which the Hindus are subjected and the indignities that are being offered to 
| their ‘idols’ are sure to raise acry of indignation throughout the country. 
es Whose blood will not: boil, when he hears his brethren being crushed like 
this?. It is the policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ which is at the bottom of this. 
mischief....... - It is sought to be made out that the swadeshi propaganda inau- 
gurated by the Hindus has excited the Muhammadans. But those who assert 
this forget that the swadesht movement has benefited the Muhammadans more 
than their Hindu brethen, asthe artisan class consists generally of Muhamma- 
dans. It is hard to believe the Muhammadax to be so ungrateful as to bite the 
hand that helps him out of the undesirable position in which he finds himself 
owing to British competition......... The official attitude is to no small extent 
responsible for the present feeling, The nefarious policy of setting one class 
i. against another should be condemned in unmistakable terms, Is India to sit 
still and see the new spirit crushed in Hast Bengal? Let the authorities 
recognise the fact that there isa real awakening throughout the length and 
breadth of India. The ° military Punjabi, the discontented’ Mahratta, the 
‘boisterous’ Bengali, the ‘sturdy’ Hindustani and the ‘ benighted ’ Madrasi 
have all been affected by this new spirit. Any attempt to put it down is sure 

to be resented and persecution will only strengthen it.” 


18, “We are sorry the situation both in Calcutta and in the Punjdéb 
remains unchanged while no attempt appears to have 

Mar, Eng. rahaal (42), “th yet been made to allay popular feeling and prevent 
further possible developments against law and order. 
vssesesee The Government of India are now seated comfortably i in Simia and the 
Honourable Mr. Hare is holiday-making in Shillong. Wedo not know where. 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is; possibly he, toc, is in some cool 
height........... In Bengal, rumours of further outrages are strongly current. 
They may or may not have any foundation. But the existence of such a belief 

is enough to unsettle men’s minds and to create general disquietude. 
ae » It is reported that a mob attack took place at Bokshiganj, though no. 
= details are forthcoming, and a Dacca telegram states that arising is appre- 
mae hended there. Even Calcutta itself is not free and who knows what may befall 
that city. What have the Government of India and the local Government 
-done'to prevent further outbreaks? So far as our information goes, we do not. 
know if effective steps have been taken to guard all places where strange 
mummers ara” apprehended. This arom indifference of Government; we- 
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are glad to say, is strongly resented even by Anglo-Indiau friends in Calcutta. 
However much the lishman may write hysterical nonsense, we are glad 
there are some Englishmen in Calcutta who have realised the seriousness 
of the situation and also diagnosed the: disease., At the annual meeting 
of the European and Anglo-Indian Association, Mr. W. Garth is reported 
to have said it was essential the Association should remind the Govern- 
ment that unrest had reached a stage at whieh interference was imperatively 
necessary as the present: state of things“ was intolerable.......... Our own 
belief is that Government are powerful to check outbreaks of lawlessness, but 
have been perversely remiss in the discharge of their duty. The indifference 
of Government cannot but shake the confidence of the people in them as it 
has been shaken in Bengal. We understand that the Hindus have been 
driven to the necessity of raising companies of ‘ Volunteers’ to preserve the 
peace. What a commentary on the helplessness of Government! Have the 
rowdies got so far out of control that nothing but self-defence can secure 
safety of person and property? As we said before, the indifference of Gov- 
ernment is inexcusable.’ | , 


14, ‘The poisonous seeds sown in India by Lord Curzon and -watered by 
Se his myrmidon, Nizam Fuller Khan, are now beginning 

Gujardtt (23), Sta May. to germinate. It is fruitless to speculate at this stage 
who will be enveloped in the conflagration raging in Kast Bengal, when the 
present unrest in the country will be quelled, and whether victory will ultimately 
be on the side of the Indians or on that of their rulers. It is, however, to be 
sreatly deplored that the authorities do not give the least thought to the injury 
done to the prestige of the British Empire by the present state of affairs. They 
are deliberately pursuing a policy of setting the Muhammadans against the 
Hindus. They wantonly allow the latter's heads to be broken, their sacred 
temples desecrated, the honour of their womentolk outraged and their 
property looted by their Musalman fellow-subjects, and 1+ ot content with 
this the Hindus are in the bargain being hauled up before courts of 
law for imaginary crimes. All this is apt to remind one of the chaos prevail- 
ing under Nawabi and Moghlai rule. After the resignation of Sir Fuller 
Khan, it was hoped that Mr. Hare would pursue a policy of conciliation and 
‘restore quiet to East Bengal. but His Honour has proved worse than his 
predecessor. Misrule is fast spreading in Bengal like an epidemic disease, 
and the authorities are passively looking at the spectacle with a sort of grim 
delight. It is a case of Nero fiddling while Rome is burning. Upto the present 
day Hindus and Musalmans behaved towards each other like brothers, At 
the time of the Mutiny, the Musalmans used to say, “ Hindus and Musalmans 
are the sons of one father. Whence have these d—kaffir jiranghees come ? 
Let.us kill them’’. ‘these very Musalmans are to-day breaking: the heads 
of their Hindu fellow-subjects and looting their property. Is this not an’ 
irony of fate? The authorities would be pursuing a short-sighted and 
suicidal policy, if they did not abandon their lethargy and take immediate 
steps, in a wise and far-seeing spirit, to put an end to the present unrest io 
the country. 


15. Referring to the disturbances at Jamalpur and other places in East Ben- 
Mahérashtra Vritta (135), gal, the Mahdrdshtra Vritta writes:—lf the autho- 
6th May; Swardjy¢ (1574), ritiesin Eastern Bengal are p>werless to suppress the 
4th May. | _ disturbances in that province and to puta stop to the 
outrages committed by Muhammadan roughs on defenceless Hindu women or 
if they are deliberately conniving at the perpetration of such atrocities, let the 
Hindus gird up their lions to protest themselves. Under the Moghals they 
had occasions to. sacrifice their lives in order to prevent outrages upon their 
women, hut under the British regime they have been disarmed and rendered 
helpless, But that is no reason why they should sit with folded hands. It is 
better to face death boldly in chivalrously defending the honour of our women 
than beseech the help of the Sarkar like cowards. (|The Swardjya writes in a 
similar strain and commends the action of the Bengalis in defending them- 
selves personally against the attacks of Muhammadan rowdies], | 
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_ The Kd; after briefly recountin the occurrences: at Jamal ur ial 
“oki, other East Bengal, says :—The Hindus have 
2 ae ih arias cag Psvee NN .n pope to’ a state of complete dependence and 

messness under © the British -régime. As Government have failed .to 
rotect the lives and pri perty of the Hindus, the latter are losing all confidence 
| sf Government, - What'can be-more reprehensible than that we should look 
-.. Bebplesshy ly on, when our women are insulted in public streets and our idols 
Gin. temples desecrated? ‘he JamAlpur disturbance shows the depth of our 
- @egradation under alien rule. Anglo-Indian journals attribute the origin of 
the riots at Jamalpur to the dislike of the Muhammadans to the swadeshi and 
‘boycott movements started by the Hindus, but these movements have entailed 
loss upon the Hindus, while the Mubammadans have been generally benefited 
thereby. §»,the explanation given by Anglo-Indian papers falls to the ground. 
The Bengalis openly allege “that the disturbances are instigated by the 
officials, who are making the Muhammadans serve as their tools. ‘This is 
‘believed to be an ingenious device, but it will not fail to recoil on the heads of 
those who employ it. | Elsewhere the paper refers to the commotion prevailing 
in the Punjab and the measures adopted by the authorities with a view to 
pacify it and remarks :—Public teeling is intensely excited in the Punjab, . 
and the Punjab Government is taking repressive and high-handed measures 
‘to stifle ubive discontent, but this is not the right way of dealing with the 
situation. Prosecution of journalists, prohibition “of public meetings and arrest 
of leaders will, instead of suppressing the agitation, exasperate public feeling 
and lead to disastrous results. | 
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17. It is now time for the Bengalis to strive to defend themselves against 
| : _  Muhammadan roughs instead of depending on Police 
ie Po en song gee aay help any longer. Are they going to sit quiet any 

| defence against Mubamma. £Urther through fear of the Penal Code, although their 
dans in Hast Bengal. houses are plundered by Muhammadans in broad-day 
Viheri (160), 6th May; light, their women ravished and their temples dese- 
i, “38 Sata (119), woth crated? If Government do not allow the use of arms 
May. : to the people and fail to protect them, it is the duty of 
the people to procure arms somehow or other for 
defending their women and temples agalust outrage and defilement. To 
do so will not be an offence in the eye of God, though it may be so under 
the Penal Code. Rather than die at the hands of Muhammadan rowdies, 
why should not the Bengalis sacrifice their lives by fighting for the sake 
of their women and religion | » Would the occurrences at Jamélpur have been 
tolerated under a national regime? ‘Thousands of swords would have leapt 
out of their scabbards to disable the hand uplifted by Muhammadans to 
outrage the modesty of Hindu ladies; the. breaking of an idol would have 
been followed by much more disastrous consequences. The desecration by 
Afzul Khan of the temple of Bhavani. set ablaze the whole of Maharashtra 
and the fabric of the Bij4pur Empire perished in the flames. Hindus are a 
tolerant people in political matters, but they will not brook the least insult 
to their religion at the hands of Muhammadans, It appears that the 

Bengalis are lacking i in religious faith. Otherwise, they would not have shown 
the “meekness they are exhibiting during the present crisis. If, instead of 
collecting subscriptions for setting up a new image of Durga, they spend 

the sum in collecting arms to defend their goddess, they can be said to have 

derived-a lesson from the occurrences at J amalpur. (The Pratou writes :— 
| | The Bengalis are surely more degraded ‘than beasts since they are not 
. roused to action when their religion is insulted and their women violated 
nae by Muhammadans. Even brutes do not meekly put up with the harm done to 
them, What is the good of one’s living, when one’s religion and honour are in 
peril? It seems a strange irony of fate that the Bengalis should be engaged 
in convening protest meetings and submitting petitions to Government at 
such a crisis. Macaulay has correctly styled them cowards. Though they may 
‘be cowards by nature, there must be a limit to their cowardice and the time 
must surely come when they will show their mettle, if the English officers in 
Bengal persist in their present policy, ‘he Russian method of administration 
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adopted by Government can never succeed. It is making people desperate, and. 
if it drives twenty crores of Hindus into desperation, will it be possible for the 
British to cope with them? The Hindu Punch observes :—The policy pursued 
by British officers in Bengal in conniving at the acts of rowdyism by 
Muhammadans is fraught with serious consequences to tlie stability of 
the British raj. The present awakening among the people has upset the 
mental balance of the British in India, and the persistent demand of self- 
government by the people bas driven themto resort to the plan of stirring 
up racial jealousies. But by doing so and by adopting other repressive 
measures for overawing the people into silence and submission, they are 
simply postponing the evil day of a general rising of the people. India is 
passing through a crisis, and the present time calls for a most cautious policy 
on the part of Government. } . 


18. The wave of political discontent seems to have travelled from Bengal to 


Unrest in the Punjab. ; : | peat: 
Swarajye (1574), 4th May. recently held in that province to protest against certain 


acts and measures of Government. The sudden en- 
hancement of the rates for canal water and:the changes in the colonisation regula- 
tions seem to have exasperated the Punjabis. There is unrest, too, among Muha- 
mmadan cultivators in and about Rawalpindi on account of the enhancement of 
assessments. By.a strange irony of fate, the Punjab Government have seen fit 
just at this juncture to introduce a Bill intothe Provincial Council affecting the 
alienation of lands! The prevalence of discontent among the lower grades of 
officials further adds to the difficulties of the situation, and it isa pity that the 
higher officials show no anxiety to conciliate public feeling but insist on a rigid 
enforcement of law. Owing to all the above causes, the Punjab Government 
have alienated the sympathy and good-will of the peopie and British rule itself 
is brought into disrepute. ‘Ihe people have come to believe that that rule is 
carried on not for their own benefit but for the benefit of the British, and that, 
in spite of their ability and culture, they are denied political privileges 


and not admitted to the confidence of the ruling class. The public demon- 


stration at Lahore over the result of the Punjdbee trial was a visible manifesta- 
tion of the public discontent. In order to counteract this manifestation the 
officials are trying to incite the Muhammadans against the Hindus. It is a 
pity the Muhammadans do not see through the motive of the officials in 


making them their tools and fail to realise the power of union at the present 
juncture, 


19. Some time ago, in commenting on Mr. Blair’s article inthe Hindustan 
Review on the possibility of another mutiny in India, 
we had ventured to say that the thing was not 
even to be thought of. Butthe present state of coms 
motion in the Punjab and East Bengal and the adoption by Government of 
arbitrary measures like arrests and deportations of popular leaders and pro- 
hibition of public meetings make us waver in our opinion. It is most unfortu- 
nate that ofticials should have incited Muhammadans to attack Hindus with a 
view to suppress the swade3sht propaganda of the latter. It is also to be 
regvetted that the race of traitors of the type of the Nawab of Dacca is not yet 
extinct among us. Further, our ignorant Muhammadan brethren cannot 
unluckily perceive the true motive of Anglo-Indians in trying to frustrate the 
designs of Indian patriots. The origin of the present unrest in India is to be 
sought in the fact that the people have come to know the true vause of their 
backwardness and helplessness, when other oriental nations like China, Persia 
and Japan are forging alead on the path of progress and civilisation. It is futile 
to hope that the stringent and repressive measures adopted by Government will 
suppress the new spirit that has been awakened among the people. It will be 
checked for a while, but will rear its head again. It is the duty of Government 
to go to the root of the malady instead of dealing with the outward symptoms of 


Dunydn Prakash (40), 7th 
May; Aesari (120), 7th May, 


popular discontent, Let them tedress the true grievances of the people, If . 


they will not do this, let the leaders in thedifferent provitices teach the. people 
to withstand and oppose official tyranny in a manly and resolute spirit. We 
have arrived at a critical juncture ia our country’s affairs and we ought to show 
that we are strong enough to remedy any wrong that may be done to us or our 


the Punjab as evidenceil by the many public meetings 


¢ mo? vege 


efors tothe disturbed state of the Punjab and 
if Goverumett to the contrast between the a 
Paledisplayed by the Punjabis even in the critica 

Hy. atid their suspicious and excitable attitude at the 

iat the origin of public discontent in the Punjab 
n aéts of Government and thatit behoves the latter, there- 
ose the situation carefully and to redress the grievances of the 
@ of resorting indiscriminately to stern aud repressive measures. 
ufbarnces at Jam4lpur, the paper exhorts the Bengalis to rise 
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qual to the occasion and to prove tothe authorities and the Muhammadans 
_ that they are-not cowards. It observes that if the Bengalis prefer to play the 


fe 
ee 
eng, 


-, -. réle of timid persons at this juncture, ha have to forego their, claim to 
_-. lead the country in the swadeshi and boycott movements.] . 
90. We have tried to show in this and in recent issues of this journal 
ee ee that the party which declares its aim to be to get rid 
a ha f th o,° : op: : > ° 
a in Rast of British rule by ‘passive and pacific means’ is 
Bengal and the Panjab. putting the cart before the horse, as the country is 
Indian Social Reformer sg yet quite unprepared owing to its adherence 
danse as dal to medieval ideals for the tasks of a modern Govern- 
ment. It will be a serious mistake, however, to think that there has been no 


change in the popular mind and that the present system of Government 
does not stand in need of fundamental revision. We may sum up the 
change that has come over popular sentiments in regard to the administra-— 
tion as a reptgnance to remain any longer under the practically uncontrolled 
ower of the executive, ‘This is the real meaning of the events in Kast 
ngal and the much more significant riot, reported in Friday’s papers, over 
certain recent land tax proposals at Rawalpindi. It is absolutely unfair and 
ae : futile for Government to expect the moderate leaders to exert any influence in 
es bringing about a calmer state of things, while holding back the least sign of 
a making concessions in the direction of their demands........... We may call 
ee the attention of Government to one important feature of recent political develop- 


ments in India. The leadership is passing out of the hands of lawyers into 

—— those of men to whom politics present but few affinities to litigation. The 

Bes phenomenon has been observed in ali countries at times of rapid political 

eo transitions. In India, the lawyers, who constitute the bulk of the moderate 

and constitutional party, are being thrust back by others who claim to be in 
a living touch with the masses,”’ 

es 21. In Lahore Firanghee women are practising shooting, possibly by way 

Boss of a precautionary measure against the outbreak of 

How can the present g mutiny. Should they not instead devote themselves 

unrest in the Punjab be to probing the causes of the present discontent in the 


ay Akhbér (180), Province? Guns and bullets can overcome one’s 
Sth May. body, but not oue’s heart. We think that English- 
aoe: men should try to conciliate the hearts of the Indians | 
and abandon the notion of keeping Indja under subjection by means of physical 
force. Arms would become unnecessary, if the subjects are happy and 
contented. | 


22, ‘“ Reuter flashes the melancholy news that Mr. Morley made a state- 
ment In on row of Commons on the 7th that he 

nts on the deporta- jad received a despatch from the Government of 

dea of Lala Lajpatrai. s India that they had formally applied for sanction to 
i . Indu Prakash (42), 10th the Secretary of State to arrest and deport two pro- 
oe ‘May, Eng. cols. minent leaders asa result of the Rawalpindi riots. 
arate Mr. Morley declared that it was a ‘formal’ request 
and we are also told that the Government of India are strong and unanimous 
in their opinion. 8So the Government of India have after all moved just as a 
Russian Minister would do,.......... The spirit of the Russian Government and 
of Russian methods has caught our administrators, and Lord Minto seems to 
envy the lot of Mr. Stolypin........... How many inconvenient persons like 
Lala Lajpatrai will now be deported from ‘British India? It will possibly be 


en Geet 
OR ee ae 


21 


s 


extended to every other province...... , To-day it is the fate of Lala Lajpatrai;— 


the patriotic leader of the Punjdb, to-morrow the wave may pass on to Bengal 
and thence may travel through the whole of the British Indian Empire...,... 


This cowardly and mischievous piece of tyranny, which Liberal statesmen 


were Called upon to ‘formally ’ sanction, is a thing which all foreign civilised 
Governments and even Russia will not fail to take note of. For the revolts in 
Rdéwalpandi were not aimed at driving out the British, but were due to the oppres-< 
sive land tax, which the people were unable to bear, And the British Govern- 
ment are called upon to arrest leaders, who acting as their mouthpiece, have 
dared to represent their grievances to the Government...,...... Has 
Mr. Morley sacrificed all his liberal principles for obeying the men on the 
spot ?.......... Till now the Government of India used to be called ‘ mild 
despotism.’ It is no more‘ mild despotism’ now. We are entering on a 
career of the worst form of ‘civilised ’ despotism, every leader being afraid 
of arrest and deportation. This may be the triumph of Anglo-Indian officialism 
and Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. But the day when Mr. Morley sanctioned 
it may possibly be the day when constitutional agitation will possibly 
give way to ‘secret societies’ and all other devices which an oppressed and 
outraged populace has always recourse to. ‘That may, we are constrained to 
sav, herald an era of anarchy and oppression and bloodshed all over 
India. Is Mr. Morley prepared to hasten that day? It may delight the 
Anglo-Indian, but such measures will not strengthen the safety and 
permanence of British rule.......... As for our oppressed countrymen, we can 
only remind them at present that 


‘Freedom’s battle once begun 


Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son 
Th’baffled oft is ever won’ ” 


~ 


23. ‘We do not envy Lord Minto the distinction which he seems destined 
- to acquire in the history of Iniia,........ It ig 
possible that His Excellency was half inclined to 
believe when he came to India that the unrest 
in the country must have been largely due t» his much too earnest 
predecessor's disregard of public opinion, the way in which Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller was allowed to retire from the stage shows that up till that time, at 
least, it was believed in the Council Chamber of Government that zealous 
and communicative rulers raise needless storms. Mr. Hare has been as quiet 
as Lord Minto, and there is not only no improvement in Eastern Bengal, but 
unrest is taking unusual shapes elsewhere also. ‘Ihe publication of the 
letter to local Governments on the disciplinary measures to be adopted for 


Indian Spectator (5); 11th 
May. 


controlling the political activity of students seems to show that Lord Minto’s. 


Government has made a somewhat different diagnosis of the political distemper. 
It was suspected that Lord Carzon’s University reform was intended chiefly 
to provide a control over the political activities of students, Our late Viceroy, 
however, was not very explicit about discipline: he was an enihusiastic 
University man, and it was fair to assume that his politics came in 
only incidentally, his main object being to improve the standard of higher 
education. Lord Minto has evidently felt that he is destined to be the fulfiller 
of a policy of which Lord Curzon was the fore-runner. Lord Curzon’s 
University reform was practically the beginning of all his troubles, and we 
believe that the new circular will open a fresh chapter in Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty. It is not, however, meant that the Government had no reasons 
to step in and give a hint to the Universities that if they did not discharge 
their duties courageously, they would be treated as unworthy of the trust reposed 
inthem, There is no doubt that parents have too long neglected to enforce 
a healthy view of the duties and disabilities of student life. ‘he fact is that 
in a country where the people are not invested with the responsibilities of 
Government, the duty of keeping everybody straight, young men as well as old, 
devolves ultimately on the Government itself. The Bombay Government, 
in passing orders on some unpleasant incident in the Thana High School, 
prepared us to expect what was coming. Evidently the Government of India 
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have’ absolutely - clue to the — ‘which have 
ie ae Oe ue stabs "prom ted the Government to enforce an ancient 
es ve a Mee meer reghiation which was apparently intended for an 
ees ansettled province and a totally different set of 
circumstances. The resort to this procedure which defies all civilised 
notions of administration in a province which has been under British rule for 
nearly a century will corry its own significance to the people of India 
and of the civilised world. The phrase ‘ Russianising the administration’ has 
'Teceived at the hands of Government a meaning which the wildest of political 
orators could not have given it. «That this act of tyranny, for we can use no 
other phrase for it, should have received the sanction of a Liberal and Radical 
Cabinet and that Mr, Morley, who has written in the most emphatic terms 
about such summary invasion of individual liberty, should have been the chosen 
instrument for sanctioning it, are reflections which affect such widely 
distant questions as the aptness of British rule in India being termed a reign 
of law and the efficiency as a moral and political force of the cold-blooded 
philosopher who can reconcile his convictions and his conduct in such an 
imperfect manner. We need hardly point out the significance of this extra- 
ordinary act to us, Indians. It means that under the superstructure of a 
régime of law, the liberty of every Indian is in the last resort absolutely at the 

| mercy of the executive. Weneed hardly remind our readers that we are not 
! satisfied with the manner in which some of the Extremists are conducting 
their pohtical campaign. But the Government’s action is no better. In fact, 

itis admirably calculated to drive the wavering into the arms of the Extre- 
maists.......... The impatience of judicial processes betrayed by Government 

in these proceedings’ are proof not of strength but of weakness. The oft- 

boasted loyalty of the martial races must be taken with a grain of salt when 

in the province, which is the home of these races, Government is driven to 

use measures such as they have adopted in the present instance. It may be 

that the action of Government may prevent people from openly giving expression 

| to their discontent, but that the removal of Lajpatrai, who by the way is 
ms not one of those puling political idiots who are oblivious of the great need 
of social and religious reconstruction, we entirely deny. With Lajpatrai’s 


deportation, politics in India euters upon a new phase and God knows where 
it will lead to.” | 
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*25. ‘*It may be, as Mr. Morley declared in Parliament, that Sir Denzil 
eee ey tee te Ibbetson is one of the ablest and most experienced 
yk #8), 12th May, Tieutenant-Governors. But thathe is a statesman 
: is yet to be proved. But for the ill-advised prose- 
eution of the Punjdbee and the recent legislation which has produced so much 
dissatisfaction, the Punjab to-day would not have been in a state of ferment, 

-+>...... But the proposal of the Lieutenant-Governor to deport Lala Lajpat- 

raiand another tunjabi is one more blunder which we cannot but most 

grievously deplore in the present state of the country. It is lamentable that 

: | ‘Lord Minto’s Government should have approved of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
C2 ee proposal, and it is still more regrettable that Mr. Morley and his colleagues 
should have sanctioned such a grave departure from the traditions of the British 
Government. We do not know what information the Government have 
in their possession regarding the doings of Lala Lajpatrai. But to des- 
~“éribe him asa revolutionary or a treacherous conspirator is, in our opinion, 
nothing but exaggeration, As the Government are not bound to state their 
‘Feasons, they can never be known, But the step taken by the Government is 
more worthy of Russian methods than the enlightened principles of British 
“polities with which we have all been familiar, If there wags a riot at Réwal- 


“pind or elsewhere, the Government had it completely in their power to enforce 
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the ample provisions of the Indian Penal’ Code, The Indian law of sedition 
is sufficiently elastic and comprehensive, as experience has proved on more than 
‘one occasion. Because some rowdies assaulted some: Europeans in an hour of 
unusual excitement, is that a-reason for resorting to an instrument of repression 
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which it would be permissible to employ only in times of an insurrection ? 
Even in England and France, there take place more alarming or disastrous 
tiots than the one at Lahore or Rawalpind) 
French Government have resorted to the method of deporting citizens without 


even the semblance of a trial. 


ut neither the British nor the 


Recent events in Eastern Bengal and the 
deportation of two Punjabis willdo more to impair the moral prestige of 


Lord Minto’s Government and inflame public feeling in the country than to 


restore amity and concord. 


The step is one more proof of the utter want of 
touch on the part of the authorities with the views and feelings of the people. 


The deportation of the Natu brothers did more to weaken popular confidence 
‘in the justice of the British Government than any other measure, and the 


present measure is calculated to produce a similar effect upon the minds of 


the people at large.” 


26. ‘If the Government of India ever committed the createst blunder 


Akhbdér-e-Soudagar (62), 
lith May, Eng. cols. 


-Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab.......... 


in the political administration of the country, it was 


the sanctioning of the arrest aud deportation of Lala 
Lajpatrai as recommended by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 


That Lala Lajpat Rai is a man 


entertaining strong views against the British administration, no one can deny. 


wseseeeee He is not, however, known to be one of those who have a deep 


viction of their own that the British are intruders, and should at the 


con- 


earliest moment leave India bag and baggage for their native land.......... 
The Natu brothers were deported at the instance of the Government of 
Bombay, because they were suspected of creating disturbances and causing 
the death of a high British officer in Poona, but the action then taken by the 
Government was severely criticised by the Native Press, and as public opinion 
grew strong, the accused, against whom there was not a-shred of evidence, 
were liberated. That painful incident clearly showed that when Government 
are not in possession of strung and reliable evidence to briug about the 
conviction of a man charged with treason or sedition, they resort to an 
old and obsolete Act, which is a blot on our statute-book, and cause the 
deportation of a person who proves to bea thora in their side. This is no doubt 
an easy mode of getting rid of objectionable persons, but it is always attended 


by the great risk of bringing the 


benign British rule and justice into 


disrepute. ...... It is certainly not an act of justice to deport a man, 
for the simple reason that he has been in the habit of picking holes in 


the administration ‘of the country. 


If the charge of sedition can be 


brought home to Lala Lajpatrai, he should be called upon to answer 
it in a court of law instead of being packed off to some place where he 
will be deprived of his freedom and liberty.......... 
proceeded on an altogether wrong principle. They are themselves more or 


less responsible for the outrages occurring in the Punjab. 


Government of India, 


who sowed the wind, 


and 


The Government have 


It was the 
| it is no wonder that 
it is now reaping the whirlwind. Months ago we drew the atténtion of the 


Government of India to the fact that it was neither politic nor prudent to be 


partial to one race or sect, and that it was positively dangerous to set one 
community against another in the vain hope of subduing or overpowering the 
Other.......... It is to be hoped that wiser counsels will yet prevail, and that . 
the Government of India, with whom the Secretary of State is in agreement, will 
see their way to retrace their steps and either leave Lala alone, or place him 
before a court of law to answer any charges that may be brought against him.’» 


27. In reply to Mr. Balfour’s question Mr. Morley said that Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson, Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, had 
asked the sanction of the Government of India for the 
| arrest of two leading agitators in the province and 

their deportation out of British India, that the Government of India in view 
_ of the present state of affairs in the Punjéb had accorded such permission, 
and that warrants had been issued for the arrest of the agitators. It appegrs 


Daydén Prakash (40), 10th 
May. 


high-handedly ‘arrested some persons and 
any legal inquiry into their case. As 
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esting leading” iigltatore ‘and deporting them summarily. 
“a fundamental principle of English law that, however serious the 
Offence committed’ by a person may be, he must be publicly tried by. a court 
-) ‘Of justice before he is punished. To suddenly arrest and deport a person 
ay’ be in consonance with the policy and traditions of Moghal or Russian 
-.-s gule. Butit is not a happy augury that the British Government should 
adopt such a policy. The Criminal Courts and the Penal laws of the British 
_ ~~ Government are sufficiently powerful to overawe any agitator, Only when 
both become powerless to accomplish that object, it would be justifiable to 
arrest and deport persons without trial. But surely the state of affairs in the 
Punjab has not yet become so critical that the ordinary: laws and procedure 
should be set aside. It is, therefore, highly derogatory to the level-headedness — 
of British officers that they should be so unnerved as to have recourse to 
extreme remedies. The Punjib Government should. also remember that 
summary action on their part would tend to aggravate and not allay public 
discontent. . | 
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28. Referring to ro Sankaran Nair’s appointment as Adovocate- 

. si General, Madras, the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—* This 
~y —_— py tel is the first time that an Indian has been permanently 
General, Madras. appointed as Advocate-General. That Mr. Nair 
Jam~-e-Jamshed (28), 6th richly deserved the appointment none can gain- 
May,.Hing: cols: say. Norcan-any one reasonably deny that, what- 
ever Mr, Morley’s sins of omission and commission, he has done a great 
deal to remove the grievances of the Indians in the matter of appointments 
to high offices, In the course of the last eighteen monthsor so, some highly 
coveted prizes have fallen to the lot of the Indians, and we are sure they are 
not unconscious of the boon they have thus secured from the present Liberal 
Ministry and Mr. Morley.”’ | : aetaia 


29. O Anglo-Lusitano, in welcoming the new Governor-General of 
oe ae Portuguese India, Councillor Horta de Costa, and 
ceueBestion to the ue” bringing to his notice the various matters in the 
siege hee ve hon +h administration which require attention, observes :— 
quainted wi “gaa ° ie : 
all parts of Portuguese terri- We who live in this country (British India) where the 
tory under his jurisdiction Governors do not resign before the termination of 
sl yr hp (60 their five years’ term of office are put to shame by 
‘Ath i en oe rapid changes of .the Governors-General at Goa, 
ce which during the past twenty years has had thirteen 
~ of them. Excepting Governor J. Machado, all have retired without marking 
ie their administration with anything noteworthy, while in British India every 
ordinary officer uses his best endeavours to effect some improvement during 
the course of his service. The Portuguese Press should be a great aid to the 
.. administration. It is not so virulent as a portion of the Native Press in 
as British India, and yet the great Viceroy, Lord Curzon, used to read all the . 
oe newspapers and take note of anything deserving notice. The same course is 
followed by all Viceroys and Governors in the British Empire, and its pheno- 
menal prosperity may in a great measure be ascribed to the attention given by 
its rulers to public opinion. With the exception of Governor Machado, we 
have not known any Governor visit all the parts of Goa. In British India the 
_ Governors, Collectors and other officers are bound to make tours. ‘The 
Governors of the French possessions do likewise, and the Amir of Afghanistan is. 
now following suit. His Excellency Lord Lamington, the present Governor of 
- Bombay, although in indifferent health, has already visited the remotest parts. 
of the province in his.jurisdiction, and no one can for a moment doubt that. 
‘this is the best way of studying the state of affairs in any place. In 
“Portuguese India the rule is for the Governors-General to visit the head- 
«quarters of a few districts only and spend the rest of their time in their palaces. 
“tt Panjim and Oabo. ae Sis hi 
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30. “The resolution! of the Government: to-open a training clase’ for 
_ @hauffeurs will commend itself as much to the general ° 
Opening of a class by Goy- |, public as to the owners of motors. With: the 
efnment for the training of establishment of this class, the possibility of motor’ 
rag a Ca, and Drivers se¢cidents will be reduced to a minimum.......... 
Rast ooytar (3 4), SthMay, Much of the public odium against automobile trac- 
Eng. cols. tion is due to the absence of trained: motor drivers 
.sseeeee Nothing disconcerted the purchaser of a 
costly machine more than the difficulty of procuring 4 driver who could be 
placed in charge of it as a proficient driver and not as an apprentice to learn 
his trade at the cost of his master. To owners of motors, the resolution of 
the Government would come as a welcome relief, and. importers of motors 
‘might revel at the prospect of doing brisker business with the increase of 
facilities to their constituents to obtain duly qualified drivers. The class will 
form a useful adjunct to the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, and will \ 
open out a lucrative line of business for those young men who have a natural aa 
bent for mechanical and technical work.............. The Victoria Technical | 
Institute can extend the operations of the class for chauffeurs by supplementing 
a workshop where the requisite training might be imparted in the art of the 
construction of automobile machines, and the time may not be distant when 
local manufacturers might exhibit their goods cheek-by-jowl with the ‘ bilati’ 
article in industrial exhibitions.” 
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31. We learn that for some time past Bombay Government have under | 
his a te ow their consideration the question of shifting the head- a 
templated change of the head- quarters of Thana district from Thana to Bandra, 7 i 
quarters of Thana district We fail to see what inconvenience is caused by having 4 
from Thana to Bandra, the head-quarters at Thana. ‘The reason for the con- i 
Arunodaya (102), th templated change is said to be that there being very 
May. few European residents in Thana, the European 
Officers find life in the town dull and wearisome. If this be the true reason, 
we can hardly say that the change would be justified in any way. ‘To remove . 
the head-quarters of a district simply tc suit the convenience of a few 
European Officers would be to proclaim openly that the administration is 
carried on solely in the interests of Europeans. The shifting of the district 
head-quarters from Thana to Bandra. would be a serious inconvenience to 
native officials and lower the importance of Thana itself. The trading coms 
munity would also suffer heavily by the contemplated change, and further a 
sum of two lakhs and a half out-of the rayats’ money would have to be spent in 
oarrying it out. ¥n view of all the above considerations, it would not be proper 
on the part of Government to carry out the change, 


32. The consumption of petroleum in Belgaum has vastly increased during 
recent years and large quantities thereof are stored 

sicltecta: thleeae, i oie . close proximity tothe market. Howsoever stringent 
vent the stering of petroleum *26 rules framed by the Municipality in this matter 
in large quantities within may be and howsoever vigilant its watch in enforcing 
the limits of the town of fhe same, the shopkeepers wouid not give up the 


Request to the District 


Belgaum. _ : . eee roe 
Belgaum Samachér (109) practice of storing petroleum in large quantities in the 
6th May. town unless they are hauled up before a Magistrate 


by the Police. If the District Magistrate were to 
make a personal inspection of the places where petroleum is stored at present, ih 
he would realize the grave danger that threatens the principal parts of the town. a) 
The present time being the season in which petroleum is stored for sale during i 
the rainy season, hundreds of carts, loaded with pétroieum cases, are coming into 
the town vid Vengurlaand are stored in shops and godowns round about the 
market. It is very necessary for the safety of the town that the District Magis- 
trate should take urgent measures for causing the oil to be stored in some place 
of safety outside the town. “Of course, the traders will for their own benelit 
raise many objections to the adoption of such a course, but it is incumbent on 
the authorities to show more regard to the general safety of the town than to the 
interest and convenience of the trading community. 
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gorrespondent write tr us from pergonal ‘Kaowidge 
i) that the conduct of the’ European Nurses at the Civil 
nth Hospital at 1 ‘hmedabad ‘towards the patients, the 
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Fi e Oi “Gal udents, the Hos] ital Assistants and even some of the 
Assistant : Surgeonsisnot whatit ought to be. He 
Sth: says that they sometimes not only abuse in refined . 
English the unfortunate patients, students, Hospital 
Assistants and Assistant Surgeons, but even go 
the length, on some occasions, of striking some of 


y eS ie the gist with their umbrellas. In fact, according to our correspondent, 


look upon them with a feeling of contempt. We do not know how far 
this is truo, but as the allegation is serious, we trust the higher authorities 
will inquire into the matter ‘and do the needful. These nurses are employed 
from the Nursing Association Fund, the bulk of which has been contributed 
by native gentlemen, and it is due to the latter that the money paid by them 
should not be mis-spent in the manner alleged by our correspondent. At any 
rate the matter is sufficiently serious to merit a searching and prompt in- 
quiry.’ (The Gujarati Punch makes a similar complaint and observes :— We 
trust that the authorities will look into the matter and see where the shoe pin- 
ches. We further understand that the institution, as a whole, is by no means all 
that it should be and requires a good deal of overhauling. We hope those 
concerned will take early steps in the matter or else the subscribers to the 


Nursing Fund will ask the question ‘ why ’ in a more peremptory manner.” } 


34, “We are glad the Police troubles in Bombay are coming to a close. 

; oe _ After testing the validity of his order prohibiting the 

nie tee of Policomenin meeting of policemen i in the highest tribunal, we are 

reas Ths glad to find that the Police Commissioner directed the 
Patriot (13), 4th May. 

withdrawal of the prosecution of some members of 

the Police force, who had been arraigned for disobeying his orders. This act 

will certainly restore the very amicable relations that have so long existed 


between the various grades of the force and which were likely to be strained 


~ 


by the unfortunate attitude of the Police Commissioner, We trust the Police 


Commissioner will now bestow a favourable consideration upon the memorials 
of the constables. Whether they submit their memorials jointly or severally, 
the public are interested in seeing that their legitimate grievances are 
properly redressed by the authorities. Jt cannot be denied that the salaries 
of Police constables are very low as compared with the wages of mil!- 

hands and others who have to work much shorter hours. ‘The least that can be 
given to 1 Bombay constab!e is Rs, 15 per moath and free quarters in view of 
the high cost of living in Bombay. When Government appointed the Police ° 
Commission every one expected that the lot of the poor constable would improve, 
but the result showed that the expectation was ovet-sanguine. The outcome of 
the Commission’s labours was principally, to improve the condition of the 
higher grades of the Police service—the Superintendents and their Assistants 
and Deputies—but the lot of the constables remained unchanged. The Inspec- 
tors‘of the Bombay Police petitioned Government for an increase in their 
salary and the prayer was at once granted, but the poor Indian constable has to 
wait long before his modest request is met. We trust Mr, Gell will take all 
the necessary steps to improve the lot of the poor constables.” 


35. ‘ We, in the Bombay Presidency, were some years ago made familiar 
Ciicameate om the inde- with the legal resources of Government in trying to 
ment of the Puvjib Chief deal with.a situation such as has arisen in the Punjab. 
Oourt inthe Punjdbee case. ‘The counsel for the proprietor and the editor of the 
indian Spectator (5), 11th Punjdbee, in pleading fora light sentence before the 
May, Sessions Judge, is reported to have remarked that 
there was more sedition in the Mahrdtta country than in the 1’unjdb, and he 
called attention to the comparatively light sentence passed in a recent Bombay 
sedition case. We must protest against the remark that there is more of 


sedition or inflammatory writing in this Presidency than in Northern ‘India. 
- Phere is n0 doubt a certain degree of parallelism between the situation in the 
Panjab now and the ebullition of a few, years ago in our Presidency. ‘here is, 
however, One great Gierenee between the agitation there and the nearly wa 
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ten agitation here, Here the agitation was not defiant, its underlying causes — 
were not quite political, the irritation caused by.a mistaken plague policy had 
tried the temper of even the most law-abiding citizens, and there was no open 
challenge to try the powers of the law or the capacity of the jails. The 
spirit prevailing in certain quarters in the Punjab is different, There are 
some people there whc openly seek martyrdom and challenge the Government 
to do its worst. The Government, it seems, must be made subservient to the 
will of those who may choose to speak in the name of native life. If the 
case had gone before a jury, we are not at all sure that a unanimous verdict 
would have been returned one way or the other. A law which makes to 
much depend upon mere general impressions leaves much to be desired.: fhe 
learned Chief Judge approves of the spirit of Mr. Justice Cave’s charge | 
to the jury in a certain case to the following effect :—‘ If from any sinister | 
motive as, for instance, notoriety or for the purpose of personal gain, : 
they desired to bring the people into conflict with the authorities or to a 
incite them tumultuously to damage the property of any unoffending 4 
citizens, you ought undoubtedly to find them guilty. On the other hand, if } 
you come tothe conclusion that they were actuated by an honest desire to | 
alleviate the misery of the unemployed, if they had a real and bond fide — ‘ 
desire to bring that misery before the public by constitutional means, you } 
should not be too swift to mark any hasty or ill-considered expression which | 
they might utter in the excitement of the moment.’ This passage suggests in 
what direction the law requires amendment. The only safe test that can be 
applied is that of a breach of the peace being the probable proximate result 
of a piece of writing. If remote consequences of newspaper articles are to be 
taken into account, we tremble to think how many editors must be in jail to-day 
—including perhaps some Honourable Members of Legislative Councils! ”’ 


36. ‘ Breaches of the peace have been too common in the Panjab, and 
the objects of attack would seem to be not only 
officials who might have been responsibie for un- 
popular measures, but even missionaries and ladies, 
who are in no way connected with Government, and whose only offence in the 
eyes of a lawless populace would be their complexion and possibly their religion. 
We publish elsewhere a notice issued by the Settlement Commissioner of the ' 
Punjab, trying to dispel! many of the misapprehensions that seem to be cherished i 
concerning the effect of an Act recently passed by the Punjdéb Government. 
Possibly the notice does not deal with all the grievances which are denounced 
from the platform. There is nothing new in revising rates of land assess- | 
ment or in placing restrictions on the alienation or devolution of rights in 1 
land. What is new in the Punjab is the opening out of land for 
colonization with a view to improve the material condition of the agri- 
cultural classes. Still more novel is the teaching of a certain class of 
politicians, who scorn the policy of merely sending petitions to Govern- 
ment and who recommend that every difference with Government ought 
to manifest itself and be enforced by a smashing of windows, the burning 
of furniture and the throwing of brick bats. No Government can be i 
carried on for any length of time on such principles. Isis believed that the i 
manly English way of doing things requires not a patient submission to the i 
‘law, but adisplay of physical force. ‘Che propagation of this new political — 
gospel makes it difficult to appreciate the real extent of the dissatisfaction a 
that has been caused by the revised assossment or by any of the changes that | i 
may have been introduced by the recent legislation, ‘he assault on Huro- i) 
peans who are not connected with the Administration shows that the display 
of muscular patriotism at Rawalpindi is.nof exclusively, if at all, the result 
of grievances against Government, really felt by the people as such.......... 
The new gospel of muscular politics tends to efface the distinction between real 
hardships and those over which an agitation is got up. It destroys a!l sense of 
proportion and obliterates those instructive clues to the popular mind, whereby 
responsible Administrators may guide themselves,” 


Indian Spectator (5), 11th 
May. 


$7. The decision in the Punjdbee case has dispelled the delusion that the 
goddess of justice is wide awake at least in the High 


Arydvarta (108), 4th May. Courts of Judicature, There was nothing seditious ae 
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it: Ali. waa: caused : by: a Sins: Bat the 
yevery wh vhere. » Being intoxicated with power, 
wre; The Firanghis have now grown wild: 
bhe-presant wake ning among the Indians. ‘This awakening i is: 
Duteome of the convictior borne in upon the people that it is utterly. 
@ to seek redre from’ Government by means of petitions. 


rotrac oted trials in this city have been watched with so much 
‘intelligent interest’ as the Caucus case, and the 
a Bay any conclusion atrived at by the public is that the eX 
? pm cea Bas tahoe of Dene ercise of official influence has been abundantly 
Tastices’ election. . proved against the Caucus leaders, the charge of 
e-Jamsh 9th official intimidation being not proven. A court of 
law has refused to annul the last Justices’ election 
which has been the fons et origo of the present trouble, and it would be wise and 
pradent to accept it, unmindful of the premises on which that decision is based. 
But if the public have been convinced that strong oiiicial influence was brought 
to bear upon the election, and in such a way as might lead to the intimidation 
of voters, there is sufficient ground— irrespective “of the Judicial decision—to 
take such measures as may make the recurrence of this year’s incident impos- 
sible in the civic struggles of Bombay in the future. It is now plainly the 
duty of the citizens of Bombay to insist upon the Government protecting them 
against the repetition of such an affair, which is calculated not only ‘to lay 
the axe at the root of local self-government and to poison the spring of purity of 
election at its source,” but to reduce to a sham all the concessions and promises 
hitherto made to the Indians in the matter of self-government.......... The pro- 
cdedings of the case have completely knocked the bottom out of the pretensions of 
the Caucuswallas. Man after man—not mere ignorant uneducated voters, but 
high officials, heads of large State Departments, and professional and business 
gentlemen—openly confessed in the witness-box that he believed implicitly in 
what Mr. Harrison told him, that. he was not acquainted with all the candidates 
supported by the Caucus, that he was content to let Mr. Harrison do the think- 
ing for him!......... In that case what has become of the precious principles 
for which these men -were fighting—of free thinking, of honest dealing, of 
eliminating political considerations and persona! prejudices from the conduct of 
Municipal affairs P ”’ 
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39, ‘In all Indian societies, clubs and households, the decision of the 
Chief Judge was a foregone conclusion.......... If 
a plebiscite were taken, there is not an educated 
Indian who would not subscribe to the Opinions ex- 
pressed by the two Counsel on behalf of the petitioners that there was enough 
evidence in the case to prove that certain high officials combined together 
and brought their official influence to bear on the Justices, who were not 
~allowed to exercise their own free will and mind in respect of the election. 
The petitioners had to bring witnesses from the enemy’s camp, and it was 
accordingly the bounden duty of the Judge to consider and weigh the many 
difficulties the petitioners must have had in proving their case........... The 
Harrison party were busy for about a year in accomplishing the discomfiture 
of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and it cannot be said that the members thereof did 
not do anything during all this time, which might either be unwarrantable or 
unconstitutional, and if any such thing was done, is it at all reasonable to 
suppose that these officials would enter “the witness-box and say things which 
would go against them or their scheme? The learned Judge distinctly failed to 
weigh the evidence before him........... The officials and those upon whom 
undue influence had been brought to bear in the present case had made a 
good many statements, which put together, clearly brought their action within 
the four corners of the law, But the learned Judge was of a different opinion, 
and while he eulogised in his judgment certain acts of Mr. Sheppard, the 
Municipal Commissioner, and Mr, Harrison, he had not one word to say by way 
of criticising the evidence of a large number of witnesses, who’ made fools of 
bmselves by assigning all sorts of ridiculous reasons for backing out of the 
promises made-by them to vote for Sir Pherozeshah at the eiection, ‘The latter 
ASS al witnesses proved, if anything, up to the hilt that 8 some kind of undue : 


é 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (62), 
fy 8th May, Eng. cols. 
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influence was brought to bear upon them in order ‘that they might withdraw’ 
their support already promised to Sir Pherozeshah. The judgment, instead 
of being an impartial statement of facts, reads more like a defence of the 
officials,” ms a aM aaa aT ee 
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*40. “The decision of Mr. Kemp re the Justices’ election has taken no 
‘aes ove by surprise. It was quite on the cards that the 
Mar, Ex : — (34), 14th result would be anything but favourable to the 
petitioners........... But no one took the implicated 
Justices to be such unsophisticated dupes as make a_ clean _ breast 
of the precise circumstances under which pressure was brought to bear 
upon them.............. The subordinate who looks to the official magnate 
for preferment or promotion, the contractor who is indebted to his 
patron for a carte blanche, the title-hunter who hankers after trinkets 
and gewgaws are all men of the world and belong to it... .......... Then 
again influence in order to be undue should not necessarily be overt and 
openly expressed. When a superior in_ office inquires of his sub- 
ordinate with a winsome smile as to which way he intends to vote, with 
a supplementary hint as to how he himself is going to vote, he need 
exercise no ‘force or injury’ to secure obedience to his behest. But 
that persuasion is an implied force and the innuendo a covert threat:......... 
The subordinate sees how the wind blows, and shapes his action at the 
pollaccordingly. Put this amiable gentleman in the witness-box and ask him if 
he voted under coercion, and he would turn up his nose. Ask his superior if 
he held out any direct or implied threat, or if he exercised any influence ) 
whatever on his subordinate in the matter of voting. The reply is an | 
emphatic ‘no’. Both have said the truth, but with a mental reservation: for 
which we may forgive them............. Though the Court has dismissed 
the case on the ground that no undue influence was exercised in 
the legal sense of the word, the victory lies with the petitioners. 
The evidence clearly goes to indicate that if undue official pressure 
was not used, responsible officers of Government not only gave an indi- 
cation of the manner in which they personally intended to vote, but formed 
a combination to oust certain members of the Corporation and return others in 
their place of their own choosing.” ) 


~ Se >. oe 


41. * All parties have more or less gained their object bythe trial at the 
| Small Cause Court, which came to a close last week. 


mst pertater (0), D10D. ss petitioners were allowed the fullest opportunity — | 
| to place before the public every detail of the opera- 
tions of the new party in the Corporation. ‘The defendants have on their side. 


the pronouncement of a judicial tribunal that no undue influence, in the eye 
of law, was exercised in the election........... As regards the decision upholding { 
the election and pronouncing against the alleged undue influence, the learned 1 
Chief Judge came to the only conclusion which it was desirable in the publie " 
interest for a law court to arrive at, though from a non-legal point of view a 
different code of official ethics would have found favour with the public. It . i 
would be difficult to have a valid election, where officials are allowed to vote, 
if a subordinate, who is asked by his superior how he proposes to vote, or to . 
whom a voting paper is passed on, were to be regarded as having been subjected 4 
to undue influence, In addition to the potentiality of the injury which a 
displeased superior might possibly do to his subordinate, there must be, for the 
_ exercise of undue influence, an actual promise of benefit or threat of injury. 
No,such promise or threat having been proved, the learned Judge came to 
the inevitable conclusion that the officials had exercised no undue influence, 
The election might have been good in the eye of the law, and yet the policy 
of allowing officials to organise parties in Municipalities might be open to 
objection. We expect that a copy of Mr. Kemp’s judgment will be kindly 
supplied to Messrs, Parekh, Dikshit and Setalvad in reply to their representa- 
tion to tke local Government, but the memorial to the Government of India 
calls for something more than a reference to the result of the judicial inquiry, 
con 297—8 
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(4), 12th May, 


Ft aig 4 


@, Now that it is ‘believed that a 
been returned to the, Oorporation 


te to a This is no donbt the legal and the prevailing 
e ethics of elections.. One wonders whether it,is not possible to 


end to the system of obtaining promises of votes. The elector. is, or 
t to be; in the position of a Judge, who pronounces on tie qualifications 


of the candidates that aspire to serve on the Corporation. It is as improper 
for a votér to promise his vote as fora Judge to promise a decision before the 


parties are all heard, or for the head of an office to promise an appointment 
and then profess to invite applications. The voter should keep his opinion to 
himself, and he must have an open mind until the day of election........:.. If 
Mr. Harrison had started a movement to knock on the head the practice of 


promising votes, he would have done a greater service to the city than he claims 
to have done by organising an anti-Mehta party.” 


#42, “The decision of the Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes was a 

: ae foregone conclusion and, in fact, there were not a few 
Indian | Social Heformer svmpathisers with Sir P. M. Mehta who felt that 
| the institution of the suit was a blunder. We. 
trust, however, that Government will take a larger view than the 
learned Chief Judge was empowered to take of the facts. Mr. Morley’s reply 
to ‘a question put by Sir John Jardine encourages such a hope.......... 
The Chief Judge’s decision is exactly what it should be, but that need not 


_ prevent others from believing, as we do, that but for the association of officials 


the movement would not have had the least chance of success, The leading 


official members of the party, we are sure, made it quite clear that they were 


canvassing aS rate-payers and not as officials, but we doubt if all those among 
whom they canvassed were careful to draw the distinction in their own 
minds.” 


*43, “It is, indeed, a pity that law permits no appeal from the judg- 
a al ment of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court 
‘i — (24), d2th May, 3, olection cases. Municipal electicns, as the public 

eae have seen, often give rise to most complicated ques- 
tions of law and fact, and it is anomalous that an inexperienced J udge, 
unassisted by any colleague, should be constituted the sole arbiter by law 


against whose decision no appeal can be preferred to a higher tribunal, At 
“any rate we strongly feel that the election cases in this city should be with- 


drawn from the cognizance of the Chief Judge and. made triabie by the High 
Court.......... Mr. Kemp’s recent judgment strongly supports our conten- 
tion. It has, of course, been praised in certain quarters. But we confess 
we are very much disappointed by it. First, Mr. Kemp shows very inadequate 
insight into the relations of superiors with their subordinates in Govern- 
anent departments and of officials with non-officials in a country like India...... .. 
Any one who has some experience of the vast influence exercised by official 
superiors over their subordinates and by olficials over a certain class of Indians 
‘can easily see for himself how Mr, Kemp’s inexperience has wholly incapacitated. 
him for appreciating the true significance of some important evidence that 
had been led by the petitioners. Secondly, Mr, Kemp’s judgment is vitiated 
by a complete misapprehension on his part of the principles of the Common 
Law of England regarding undue influence. He thinks that some force ought 
to have been used or some threat to employ force held out. We do not think 


that that Law requires any suvh proof. ‘Lhe statutory law, imposing as it does 
- penalties for the transgression of the express provisions of law, is no doubt 


stricter in its requirements. Mr. Kemp has, however, obviously misunderstood 


ad the'Common-: Law of England,” ie . ‘ ' 
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*44, “The decision given by the statutory authority under the Bombay 
Kétgeri-Hind (29), 19 “Taletpal Act was, we unhesitatingly assert, wholly 
hing Bae coe against the weight of recorded evidence—evidence, 
ee as it is needful to remember, wrung out from a host | fe 
of hostile witnesses who were beholden to the Caucus aad, therefore, bound to — ve 
extricate themselves, overtly or covertly or both, from the disagreeable predica- a 
ment in which they had inevitably found themselves,.......... And it should 
also. be remembered that the petitioners themselves were unable to offer any ) a 
evidence by going into the witness-box, because they could not: of themselves os a 
‘submit facts of which they were personally unaware........-. It is, therefore, ae 
most amusing to notice the Chief Judge emphasising that point as going against fl 
the petitioners.......... It was indeed an agreeable surprise to notice the 
numerous telling admissions which were made by the most prominent witnesses, 
including the leading spirit of the Caucus! ......... Collectively, the evidence | 
recorded was sufficiently satisfactory to establish the obvious inference 
that ‘improper’ influence was exerted in the manner stated by the petitioners. | 
And none demonstrated the correctness of that statement more than Mr. Harrison | | 
himself. He had to make a virtue of necessity. He could not help admitting ae 
facts which were notorious wrbi ef orbi. ‘To have repudiated his own personal 
share inthe matter of canvassing votes, not only from his friends and brother- 
officials in every department cf Government, but from their subordinates and 
friends and acquaintances, would have landed him in a most dangerous position 
and vastly affected his repytation for veracity........... Irrespective then of the © 
facts related by other witnesses belonging to the Caucus party, there was in . i 
Mr. Harrison’s evidence ample material to prove to the hilt the allegation of . 
influence or pressure brought forward by the petitioners. And yet the Chief ' 
Judge, in his ineffable legal wisdom, decided that the charge was not proven | | 
.ssse5ee- Ltshould be pointed out that the episode in connection with Mr. Suliman 
Abdul Wahed, so rich in its gruesome details of unscrupulousness, the dis- 
creditable incident touching the voting paper of Mr, Dawood Moosa, and that 
about Dr. Popat, the confession or admission of the Head Clerk to the Com- 
missioner of Police, the treacherous memory of Mr. Kerawala, who is a licensed + 
hackney carriage contractor, and the equally treacherous memory of Dr. Shan- 
taram—and half a dozen other equally striking incidents—all these are enough 
to make any unbiased judicial authority infer at once how far improper official 
influence had been exerted by Messrs. Harrison & Co. upon a certain class’ of 
voters, whose employment or avocation depended upon officials in whose 
power it wastoruin them for life in case of refusal.......:.. If instances 
of the kind which were adduced before the Chief Judge were not to be 
deemed as extraordinary canvassing, we should like to know what else is. 
And what may be extraordinary canvassing? Nothing but an attempt to use 
all the weight of official influence to obtain votes which would otherwise have 
never been obtained. How could subordinate officials, whose very existence 
depends upon official ‘pleasure, refuse the orders issued by their heads that 
they must vote in the way they were directed ?......... Last, though not the 
least, there was Mr. Fraser, of the Times of India, who has richly earned un-. 
enviable notoriety in the matter. Look at all the incidents and phases of that. 
precious telegram to the Aga Khan! Look at the way in which he answered 
the questions. Read between the lines of the telegram and who would.be so 
bold as to deny that he really meant to bring, through that spiritual leader of 
the Khojas, undue influence to bearon the Khoja voters? Is not that object 
suiliciently revealed in the text of the telegram which was read? More, it bas 
been freely said in the town that the telegram sent to the Aga Khan contained 
words to the effect that if he gave a hint to his Khoja votaries, Government would 4 
be greatly pleased! What truth there may be in that canard we cannot say. i 
But all suspicion might have been set at rest, had the telegram been produced. 
However, like other incriminating letters, it was ‘torn’ or destroyed, Heaven 
only knows tue truth about these documents said to be destroyed.’ Many a 
witness, who had not the courage to state the naked truth, behaved like a 
coward by saying that letters from Mr. Harrison or his friends had been 
destroyed. Let the public believe or disbelieve their tpse dirit.......... In short 
the Judge deplorably futled to appreciate that evidence. Kven the authorities | 
which he cited were amiss. [he Common Law of elections in England is dis- 


tom 


the’ Co _ ought to exercise his 
indep | > able, Now that it is ‘believed that a 
fallicient number of independen have been returned to the Corporation 
“By the Justices, it is to be hoped that there will be Ino further distinction 
between: ix ‘P.M . Mehta’s party and Mr, Harrison’s party and that in future 
_ ‘years there will be no necessity to organise parties at elections. ‘ho learned 
-  ‘@hief Fadge of the Small-Cause Court observes that there is nothing wrong in 
- . ‘®fomising a vote to a canvasser. This is no donbt the legal and the prevailing 
___ taindard of the ethics of elections.. One wonders whether it,is not possible to 
-.-.. putan end to the system of obtaining promises of votes. The elector. is, or 
ought to be, in the position of a Judge, who pronounces on tbe qualifications 
ee ae of the candidates that aspire to serve on the Corporation. It is as improper 
ae for a voter to promise his vote as for a Judge to promise a decision before the 
oe ea parties are all heard, or for the head of an office to promise an appointment 
and then profess to invite applications. The voter should keep his opinion to 
himself, and he must have an open mind until the day of election........:.. If 
Mr. Harrison had started a movement to knock on the head the practice of 
promising votes, he would have done a greater service to the city than he claims 
to have done by organising an anti-Mehta party.” 
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#42, “The decision of the Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes was a 
essere ae foregone conclusion and, in fact, there were not a few 
(4), Tsth May m sympathisers with Sir P. M. Mehta who felt that 
; | the institution of the suit was a blunder. We. 
trust, however, that Government will take a larger view than _ the 
learned Chief Judge was empowered to take of the facts. Mr. Morley’s reply 
to ‘a question put by Sir John Jardine encourages such a hope.......... 
The Chief Judge’s decision is exactly what it should be, but that need not 
_prevent others from believing, as we do, that but for the association of officials 
the movement would not have bad the least chance of success, The leading 
official members of the party, we are sure, made it quite clear that they were 
canvassing. as rate-payers and not as officials, but we doubt if all those among 
whom they canvassed were careful to draw the distinction in their own 
minds.” 
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*43, ‘It is, indeed, a pity that law permits no appeal from the judg- 

i ie ee a of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court 

ne | sae, ante + (20), 22th May, in election cases. Municipal electicns, as the public 

ee: have seen, often give rise to most complicated ques- 

tions of law and fact, and it is anomalous that an imexperienced J udge, 

unassisted by any colleague, should be constituted the sole arbiter by law 

against whose decision no appeal cau be preferred to a higher tribunal, At 

“any rate we strongly feel that the election cases in this city should be with- 

drawn from the cognizance of the Chief Judge and. made triabie by the High 

Court.......... Mr. Kemp’s recent judgment strongly supports our conten- 

tion. It has, of course, been praised in certain quarters. But we confess 

we are very much disappointed by it. First, Mr. Kemp shows very inadequate 

insight into the relations of superiors with their subordinates in Govern- 

ment departments and of officials with non-officials in a country like India...... .. 

Any one who has some experience of the vast influence exercised by official 

superiors over their subordinates and by officials over a certain class of Indians 

‘can easily see for himself how Mr, Kemps inexperience has wholly incapacitated 

him for appreciating the true significance of some important evidence that 

had been led by the petitioners. Secondly, Mr, Kemp’s judgment is vitiateg 

by a complete misapprehension on his part of the principles of the Common 

Law of ngland regarding undue influence. He thinks that some force ought 

to have been used or some threat to employ force held out. We do not think 

that that Law requires any suvh proof. ‘he statutory law, imposing as it does 

alties for the transgression of the express provisions of law, is no doubt 

_ gtricter in ite requirements. Mr. Kemp has, however, obviously misunderstood 
_ the'Common: Law of England,” ee sill 
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*44, ‘The decision given by the statutory authority under the Bombay 
Kai ag Hind (29). 19th Municipal Act was, we unhesitatingly assert, wholly 
May En 9 pac (49) against the weight of recorded evidence—evidence, 
CRON Dee it is needful to remember, wrung out from a host 
of hostile witnesses who were beholden to the Caucus aad, therefore, bound to 
extricate themselves, overtly or covertly or both, from the disagreeable predica- 
ment in which they had inevitably found themselves........... And it should 
also be remembered that the petitioners themselves were unable to offer any 
evidence by going into the witness-box, because they could not: of themselves 
‘submit facts of which they were personally unaware........... It is, therefore, 
most amusing to notice the Chief Judge emphasising that point as going against 
the petitioners........... It was indeed an agreeable surprise to notice the 
: numerous telling admissions which were made by the most prominent witnesses, 
. including tbe leading spirit of the Caucus! ......... Collectively, the evidence 
recorded was sufficiently satisfactory to establish the obvious inference 
that ‘improper’ influence was exerted in the manner stated by the petitioners. 
And none demonstrated the correctness of that statement more than Mr. Harrison 
himself. He had to make a virtue of necessity. He could not help admitting 
facts which were notorious wrbz ef orbi. ‘To have repudiated his own personai 
share in the matter of canvassing votes, not only from his friends and brother- 
officials in every department cf Government, but from their subordinates and 
friends and acquaintances, would have landed him in a most dangerous position 
and vastly affected his repytation for veracity........... Irrespective then of the . 
facts related by other witnesses belonging to the Caucus party, there was in ‘ 
Mr. Harrison’s evidence ample material to prove to the hilt the ullezation of 
influence or pressure brought forward by the petitioners. And yet the Chief q 
Judge, in his ineffable legal wisdom, decided that the charge was not proven | : 
..s..,... Ltshould be pointed out that the episode in connection with Mr. Suliman 
Abdul Wahed, so rich in its gruesome details of unscrupulousness, the dis- 
creditable incident touching the voting paper of Mr, Dawood Moosa, and that 
about Dr. Popat, the confession or admission of the Head Clerk to the Com- 
missioner of Police, the treacherous memory of Mr. Kerawala, who is a licensed + 
hackney carriage contractor, and the equally treacherous memory of Dr. Shan- 
taram—and half a dozen other equallv striking incidents—all these are enough 
to make any unbiased judicial authority infer at once how far improper official 
influence had been exerted by Messrs. Harrison & Co. upon a certain class’ of 
voters, whose employment or avocation (lepended upon officials in whose 
power it wastoruin them for life in case of refusal.......... If instances 
of the kind which were adduced before the Chief Judge were not to be 
deemed as extraordinary canvassing, we should like to know what else is. 
And what may be extraordinary canvassing? Nothing but an attempt to use 
all the weight of official influence to obtain votes which would otherwise have 
never been obtained. How could subordinate officials, whose very existence 
depends upon official pleasure, refuse the orders issued by their heads that 
they must vote in the way they were directed?......... Last, though not the 
least, there was Mr. Fraser, of the Times of India, who has richly earned un-. 
enviable notoriety in the matter. Look at all the incidents and phases of that 
precious telegram to the Aga Khan! Look at the way in which he answered 
the questions. Read between the lines of the telegram and who would.be so 
bold as to deny that he really meant to bring, through that spiritual leader of 
the Khojas, undue influence to bearon the Khoja voters? Is not that object 
sufficiently revealed in the text of the telegram which was readP More, it has 
been freely said in the town that the telegram sent to the Aga Khan contained 
words to the effect that if he gave a hint to his Khoja votaries, Government would 
be greatly pleased! What trath there may be in that canard we cannot say. i 
But all suspicion might have been set at rest, had the telegram been produced. | 
However, like other incriminating letters, it was ‘torn’ or destroyed, Heaven 
only knows tue truth about these documents said to be destroyed. Many a 
witness, who had not the courage to state the naked truth, behaved like a 
coward by saying that letters from Mr. Harrison or his friends had been 
destroyed. Let the public belieye or disbelieve their tpse divit.......... In short 
the Judge deplorably futled to appreciate that evidence. Kven the authorities 
which he cited were amiss. [he Common Law of elections in England is dis. 
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n have been returned to the Corporation 


nd meas pe Ae en | aN Ea; * 3e ° 
u that there will be/!no further distinction 


90 Necessity to: organise parties at elections. ‘The learned 
judge of the Small‘Oause Court observes that there is nothing wrong in 
sie a vote to acanvasser. This is no doubt the legal and the prevailing 
standard of the ethics of elections.. One wonders whether it,is not possible to 
put an end to the system of obtaining promises of votes. The elector. is, or 
ight to be, in the position of a Judge, who pronounces on tie qualifications 
je candidates that aspire to serve on the Corporation. It is as improper 


to promise his vote as fora Judge to promise a decision before the 


“M. Mehta’s party and Mr, Harrison’s party and that in future 


' parties are all heard, or for the head of an offive to promise an appointment 
é and then profess to invite-applications. The voter should keep his opinion to 


himself, and he must have an open mind until the day of election........:.. If 
Mr. Harrison had started a movement to knock on the head the practice of 

promising votes, he would have done a greater service to the city than he claims 
to have done by organising an anti-Mehta party.” 


#42, ‘The decision of the Chief Judge of the Court of Small Causes was a 
ay Tae iene _ foregone conclusion and, in fact, there were not a few 
e oS 4) "ith ‘i, _ sympathisers with Sir P. M. Mehta who felt that 
. } ’ : | the institution of the suit was a blunder. We. 
trust, however, that Government will take a larger view than the 


learned Chief Judge was empowered to take of the facts. Mr. Morley’s reply 
| to ‘a question put by Sir John Jardine encourages such a hope.......... 
ft The Chief Judge’s decision is exactly what it should be, but that need not 
i _ prevent others from believing, as we do, that but for the association of officials 
, the movement would not have had the least chance of success. The leading 
Po official members of the party, we are sure, made it quite clear that they were 
e canvassing aS rate-payers and not as officials, but we doubt if all those among 
Bg whom they canvassed were careful to draw the distinction in their own 
we minds.” 

3 : *43, “It is, indeed, a pity that law permiis no appeal from the judg. 
Ries : . ~ ~~ o 
C tis ment of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court 
ee Gujarati (23), 12th May, nN ] ; M ic] ] ' } 
A Th, 5 Tae cole in election cases. Municipal electicns, as the public 
oe acute have seen, often give rise to most complicated ques- 
> ' tions of law and fact, and it is anomalous that an imexperienced J udge, 


unassisted by any colleague, should be constituted the sole arbiter by law 

against whose decision no appeal cau be preferred to a higher tribunal, At 

Bas tn) ~ any rate we strongly feel that the election cases in this city should be with- 
| : ~~ drawn from the cognizance of the Chief Judge and. made triabie by the Hieh 
Oourt.......... Mr. Kemp’s recent judgment strongly supports our conten- 

tion. It has, of course, been praised in certain quarters. But we confess 

we are very much disappointed by it. First, Mr. Kemp shows very inadequate 

Bt insight into the relations of superiors with their subordinates in Govern- 
ites i, aent depart ments and of officials with non-officials in a country like India...... 
i Any one who has some experience of the vast influence exercised by official 
Be superiors.over their subordinates and by officials over a certain class of Indians 
bins ‘can easily sée for himself how Mr, Kemp's inexperience has wholly incapacitated 
Tae him for appreciating the true significance of some important evidence that 
oe Ne, :  dhad been led by the petitioners. Secondly, Mr, Kemp’s judgment is vitiateg 
Rte by a complete misapprehension on his part of the principles of the Common 
oe et Law of kngjand regarding undue influence. He thinks that some force ought 
ss to. have been used or some threat to employ force held out. We do not think 
that that Law requires any such proof. ‘lhe statutory law,. imposing as it does 
rasa ama penalties for the transgression of the express provisions of law, is no doubt 
|... @tricter in its requirements. Mr. Kemp has, however, obviously misunderstood 
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b. 


*44, “The decision given by the statutory authority under the Bombay 
a oe Hind (20), 19th Municipal Act was, We unhesitatingly assert, wholly 
May Eng. ol, . against the weight of recorded evidence—evidence, 
fas it is needful to remember, wrung out from a host 
of hostile witnesses who were beholden to the Caucus aad, therefore, bound to 
extricate themselves, overtly or covertly or both, from the disagreeable predica- 
ment in which they had inevitably found thentiselves........... And it should ie 
also be remembered that the petitioners themselves were unable to offer any : Hf 
evidence by going into the witness-box, because they could not of themselves at 
‘submit facts of which they were personally unaware........... It is, therefore, ae 
most amusing to notice the Chief Judge emphasising that point as going against Oe 
the petitioners........... It was indeed an agreeable surprise to notice the 
) numerous telling admissions which were made by the most prominent witnesses, 
including the leading spirit of the Caucus! ..,...... Collectively, the evidence 
recorded was sufficiently satisfactory to establish the obvious inference 
that ‘improper’ influence was exerted in the manner stated by the petitioners. 
And none demonstrated the correctness of that statement more than Mr. Harrison 
himself. He had to make a virtue of necessity. He could not help admitting 
facts which were notorious u7rbi ef orbi. ‘To have repudiated his own personal 
share inthe matter of canvassing votes, not only from his friends and brother- 
officials in every department ci Government, but from their subordinates and 
friends and acquaintances, would have landed him in a most dangerous position 
and vastly affected his repytation for veracity.......... Irrespective then of the . 
facts related by other witnesses belonging to the Caucus party, there was in . 
Mr. Harrison’s evidence ample material to prove to the hilt the ullezation of 7 
influence or pressure brought forward by the petitioners. And yet the Chief f 
Judge, in his ineffable legal wisdom, decided that the charge was not proven | ee 
.ssse,ee- Ltshould be pointed out that the episode ia connection with Mr. Suliman he 
Abdul Wahed, so rich in its gruesome details of unscrupulousness, the dis- 
creditable incident touching the voting paper of Mr. Dawood Moosa, and that 
about Dr. Popat, the confession or admission of the Head Clerk to the Com- 
missioner of Police, the treacherous memory of Mr. Kerawala, who is a licensed + 
hackney carriage contractor, and the equally treacherous memory of Dr. Shan- 
taram—and half a dozen other equally striking incidents—all these are enough i 
to make any unbiased judicial authority infer at once how far improper official — 
influence had been exerted by Messrs. Harrison & Co. upon a certain class ‘of ; 4 
voters, whose employment or avocation depended upon officials in whose : 
power it wastoruin them for life in case of refusal.......... If instances if 
of the kind which were adduced before the Chief Judge were not to be i 
deemed as extraordinary canvassing, we should like to know what else is. 
And what may be extraordinary canvassing? Nothing but an attempt to use 
all the weight of official influence to obtain votes which would otherwise have 
never been obtained. How could subordinate officials, whose very existence 
depends upon official ‘pleasure, refuse the orders issued by their heads that 
they must vote in the way they were directed?......... Last, though not the 
least, there was Mr. Fraser, of the Times of India, who has richly earned un- 
enviable notoriety in the matter. Look at all the incidents and phases of that. 
precious telegram to the Aga Khan! Look at the way in which he answered 
the questions. Read between the lines of the telegram and who would.be so 
bold as to deny that he really meant to bring, through that spiritual leader of 
the Khojas, undue influence to bearon the Khoja voters? Is not that object 
sufficiently revealed in the text of the telegram which was read? More, it has 
been freely said in the town that the telegram sent to the Aga Khan contained 
words to the effect that if he gave a hint to his Khoja votaries, Government would { 
be greatly pleased ! What truth there may be in that canard we cannot Say. a 
But all suspicion might have been set at rest, had the telegram been produced. | 
However, like other incriminating letters, it was ‘torn’ or destroyed, Heaven 
only knows tue truth about these documents said to be destroyed.’ Many a 
witness, who had not the courage to state the naked truth, behaved like a 
coward by saying that letters from Mr, Harrison or his friends had been 
destroyed. Let the public believe or disbelieve their tpse divit.......... In short 
the Judge deplorably futled to appreciate that evidence. Even the authorities 
which he cited were amiss. [he Common Law of elections in England is dis. 
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r ore se provision ‘that they should, on an election day, remain a few miles 
: we where the elections are to be held. One of such executive offi- 


ie Police Commissioner. This branch of the Common Law is in every 
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‘applicable ‘to India, as any experienced lawyer will say. But 
émp gave it.the go-bye, whether from sheer ignorance or for any other 
16 “must. ‘speak for himsebf, and he harped: on the Statute Law which 

relevant to the matter he had to adjudicate upon. Who can, 

Se al rong ‘say ‘that his decision was just and impartial, and in strict con- 
formity with the law above referred to? It was neither the one nor the other. 
It was all one-sided. The judgment reads as if the authority held a brief 
on behalf of the Caucus. As such it must be. condemned. Indeed, it is unit 
versally condemned by the entire Indian Press and the millions of this city 
and the country at large. But how could Mr. Kemp help giving any other 
decision? Our rulers “and the ruling classes are a caste “by themselves in 
India.......... And according to the law of affinity, one white Brahmin 
must be attracted to another.......... Racial bias and not judicial impartiality, 
therefore, is most prominent in the decision of Mr. Kemp. He is a European, 


. and his bias altogether was in favour of Europeans, But this judgment as 


-Well-as the judgment of his immediate predecessor both shqw most conclusively 
how unsafe itis, for the sake of the freedom and purity of Municipal elections, 
to entrust the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court with the adjudica- 
tion of disputed elections. He is not a competent authority. Anyhow he does 
not inspire public confidence, So far the law needs peremptory change. Alto- 
gether in this unfortunate case both the Chief Judge and the Caucus have made 
& most miserable show. Weare ashamed of both, the one for his obvious 
partiality and the other for its un-English methods........... It remains to be 
seen what part the Government of Bombay will now play in the matter, Is it 
going to accept the finding of the biased Judge? It would commit 4 profound 
blunder if it did. Let us wait and see.”’ 


45. ‘*O wise young Judge, how I do honour thee!’ The jadgment 
Oriental Review (12), 8th of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court, who 
— UN), through most reprehensible neglect has been consti- 
. tuted sole arbiter in Municipal Election cases, has 
given his judgment, and the petitioners have been put out of court to the 
elation of the now sanctified Caucus and the enthusiastic approval of the local 
Times. No doubt the judgment is a very able and conscientious performance, 
but we quite fail to see what need there was for all its elaborate laboriousness. 
veseeeeee Lt was talked about in the highways and byways; it was discussed at 
the clubs and at all gatherings. There was nothing portentous about it; and. 
it was plain enough to the meanest capacity what it was going to be, and the 
intelligent people who anticipated and who foretold are not disappointed in the 
event. ‘There was no need and little occasion for all the time and effort the 
learned Judge has expended on it or for the waste of time and worry imposed 
on the people who have toread it. Mr. Kemp might as well have saved 
himself and others this weariness by just shortly decreeing that in his opinion 
the petitioners had failed to prove their case and that the petition be dismissed 
with costs. As the circumstances stood, nothing further need have been 
said. or done.......... Unfortunately for Bombay, just at this crisis, when very 
‘ave issues affecting its Municipal Government have to be tried, the 
Chief J udgeship of the Small Causes Court is filled by a young J udge, 
who has had no forensic experience to speak of and who is a mere tyro in the 
administering of justice. It is not too much tosay that the manner in which he 
dealt with the issues and disposed of the petition on the evidence before 
him: does not command the confidence, respect or approval of the general 
public.......-.. - -Go-where you will the expression of alarm, indignation and 


dissatisfaction is open and universal ,that the law should have contributed to 


ie, eet the pont most undesirable state of things in this great city by 


$8 

| leaving $ 
and public welfare to tle absolute and uncontrolled disposal of a single Judge, 
assess) When disposing of one of these election proceedings, our Chief Justice took 


occasion to make some pointed remarks on the unsatisfactory character — 


of many of the provisions of our Municipal Act, which leave important matters 
of procedure and judicial pronouncement in the hands of single individuals 
who may be incapable or whom the public may with or without cause distrust. 
Let us trust that Government, candidly accepting this opinion of the highest 
Judicial authority, will no longer delay taking in hand the effective amendment 
of the defect in the Municipal Act which this election embroglio has so glar- 
ingly brought to light. The most desirable amendment would clearly be to 
allow an appeal to the High Court from any decision or ruling of the Chief Judge 
in matters coming before him under the Municipal Act and to concede the 
right of reference to the High Court at the instance of a party or of the Judge’s 
own motion in cases of doubt. Provision could: easily be made to restrain 
frivolous appeals......... ‘he other amendments that recent events have shewn 
to be clearly called for should make it quite clear whan and how the Municipal 
Commissioner should proclaim the nomination or election day of candidates 
seeking the suffrages of Justices and how and under what circumstances such 
dates may be changed. The judgment by the late Chief Judge of the Small 
Causes Court in the petitions he disposed of leaves it free to the Municipal 
Commissioner to use his own sweet will and change the dates as often as he 
likes, Such power in the hands of a beady Commissioner wou!d work serious 
mischief. .The provisions as to voting papers at the Justices’ election, as 
regards what the papers are to be, who is to issue them, and where they are 
to he signed and presented, should also be clearly defined, as the present Act is 
ambiguous on all these points.” |Hlsewhere the paper writes :—‘“‘ When 
Pyrrhus defeated the Romans on the banks of the Liris with his array 
of fighting elephants, so great was the stubborn determination and valour 
of his opponents that he had to exclaim ‘another such victory and [am 
undone!’ In appreciating its victory the oiiicial Caucus—we make no 
hesitation in calling it an undiluted official combination—cannot but be 
giving vent to a similar exclamation. It has scored so far, but in spite 
of all the powerful backing it has had, and the patting on the back it 
has received, we make certain that it will not attempt another throw 
with its opponent in a hurry again. Mr. Harrison and his pliant and suppliant 
following, moreover, would do well not to crow too soon. If they have 
succeeded, they have undoubtedly succeeded in creating an immense amount 
of mischief. ‘They have succeeded in overthrowing the honourable traditions 
of thirty years; they have succeeded in demoralising and turning the Justices 
from a body of friends and gentlemen info opposing camps and factions sur- 
charged with rancour, ill-will and hostility ; they have succeeded in uprooting 
(as far as it lay in their power) the laboriously laid foundations of local self. 
government; they have succeeded in officializing Municipal and popular 
Government in this city by securing, for perhaps the next.three vears, ‘a 
working majority’ so much desiderated by high officials for a reactionary and 
dictatorial Municipal Commissioner; tuey have succeeded in subjecting by 
conspiracy and intrigue the people of Bombay to the domination of a handful 
of unpopular aliens and despised time-servers, thus depriving them wholly 
against. their wishes of the just, careful and approved managemeat of 
their affairs by Councillors in whom they have confidence and whom they 
regard with affection; they have succeeded in throwing back Municipal 
progress by setting up an evil and mendacious example in the management of 
blic affairs. ......... These are some of the great victories Mr, Harrison and 
his official and officialised compeers have won.”’} : 


*46, ‘* Mr. Morley in replying to an interpellation of Sir John Jardine 


oe - in the House of Commons stated that he was confident 

| Rest rie (34), 12th that if any instance were brought to the notice of the 

May, Eng. cols. Government of Bombay in which a candidate made 

‘improper use of his official position to influence votes, they would act entirely 

in the spirit of Lord Curzon’s letter of 1902.. Now what constitutes improper 

‘use of official position is explained in that.circular without any ambiguity or 
cox 297—9 | | 


grave, intricate and important matters deeply affecting the public interest 
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“20 Gre nthe a nd is no room for mathe rate tag over >the cutee. : 
“We may, the ref ore, hope e that in view of the facts that have been brought to 
Wiehe: Gov airs ‘will ref in from all pettifogging answers in their reply to the 
iicaibers of their Legislative Council, which was kept pending 
: pte: ve tose herein dealt with was sub judice. It is in the interest of the city 
a of Government that high officials should not be permitted to buckle up 
#heir armour in an unseemly wrangle with'the people’s leaders and representa- 
nes “Nothing would be more regrettable than .that the harmonious relations 
‘which lave always existed between the rulers and the ruled on this side of 
-India'should be interfered with. If Government wishes that those peaceful 
‘relations should not be disturbed in future, they should keep their officials from 
coming into direct conflict with the public during electioneering campaigns.” 


47. “ It is reported that in Kardchi they are trying to put down 
Adverse comments on the Plague by inoculation, which they endeavour to 
‘official attempts to popularise popularise by getting a few prominent officials to 


inoculation at Kardchi. undergo the treatment. Is not this method of mak- 
Peony _ (71), 4th jing everybody believe in inoculation played out by 
wore | thistime? One should think it is, This sort of 


- persuasion has been tried in Bombay and elsewhere, without success, and is not 
likely to give better or permanent results anywhere. Inoculation, howsoever 
lightly it may be considered by Europeans, is looked upon as a matter of life 

ee. and death by the Indians, and universal voluntary inoculation by this method 
e will become possible only when a whole community shows the courage of 
oe going to war when it sees a handful of its members enlisting as sdldiers, or 

when a whole people rush to commit suicide because there are some unfor- . 
‘tunate and foolish people who do so.”’ 


48. * We notice that there is.an impression in certain quarters that 
ee wae Magistrates cannot now-a-days afford to incur the 
: Alleged indirect terrorisa- displeasure of the Police inasmuch as the District 
ion af Magistrates in Sind 
by District Superintendents Superintendent of Police has the ear of the Digtrict 
of Police. Magistrate, ana the displeasure of the Police, there- 
__ Prabhat (52), 30th April, fore, virtually meaus the displeasure of the District 
| es. Magistrate. It is difficult to say what foundation 
ae ‘there is for such an impression...,....... Whatever has given rise to it or 
‘whether it is well grounded or not, the impression is far from being 
conducive to the interests of justice, consideriug how subordinate Magistrates 
are entirely at the mercy of District M agistrates and how their very existence, 
not to speak of their prospects in life, depend upon them. Should not District 
Magistrates, therefore, devise some means of conveying to the Magistrates under 
‘them an assurance that they expect them to administer justice impartially, 
and not to please the, Police? Of course, all Magistrates do not need an 
‘assurance of this kind in order to do their duty conscientiously and faithfully. 
. But it may be easily imayined that some are sure to feel very much fettered 
a by a belief of this sort. In their case it is very necessary to remove the belief 
4 somehow or other.”’ | : 


49, “Ifthe reports that reach us about the Mando Dairo dacoity are 
a correct, we cannot but grieve over the insecurity 
Dacoities in Sukkur prevailing there. That the Sukkur and Larkhdna 

guar 54), 4th May, Eng. Districts are destined to be the,prey of the dacoits 
eck “ye ig now beyond all doubt.......... It is said that 
the Mando Dairo dacoits were 38 in number, of whom 

36 were clad nearly alike, while two of their leaders were distinguishable from 
the rest,......... The dacoity took place at night in the house of a Bania 
family... The women of the house, one by one, bad to part with their ornaments. 
‘ Bundis were destroyed and burned in the presence of the owners; and the 
7 peated, over thelr success. It is Bs that the cries of the Banias 
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| uiveate com! a Muhammadan to the scene, who returned, as the daeoits, who 


were also M 


ammadans, pressed them, on oath to do so, singe they were ‘plun- 
dering Banias and not Muhammadans. If this is true, there is sufficient 


ground for the exercise of the District Magistrate’s powers under the old 


Regulation 12 of 1827; recently unearthed by Mr. Baker and actually enforced 


‘-by him in the village of Khanwéh. Mr. Baker fined the villagers Ks. 500 for 


their neglect to assist the victims of a ce as ..cosee, Herecently met the 
‘Zamindars and in his usual quiet but emphatic w 


ay deprived 17 of them of their 


-chairs, The Zamindars were told that further degradations would follow, 


‘Rohri Taélakas (Sind), 


if the dacoities continued. He charged the Zamindats to send up badmashes; 
and the result has been that during the last three weeks no dacoities have 
occurred and none are likely to occur. We believe that if Mr, Baker persists 
in this course for some time, the safety of the people would be ensured. We 
think that it is equally Mr. Sale’s duty as Chief Magistrate of oueker 


to take early and immediate steps for the eradication of the evil.’’ 


50. ‘One case of dacoity is reported from Shikarpur and another from a 
village in the Rohri Taluka. Dacoities in villages 
Dacoities in Shikarpurand are now-a-days a matter of every day occurrence. 


Prabhat (52), 00th April, But it is really too much even for our province where 


Rae, cols. the Police has shown itself notoriously worthless and 


the administration phenomenally effete, that dacoits 
should be carrying on their operations in such a large and populous town as 
Shikadrpur. The authorities ought at once to take vigorous measures to impress 
upon the dacoits that they will not be allowed to have their sweet will. 


Let the authorities profit by the lesson learnt in the Laérkéna District at such 


tude of students and teachers 


heavy ccst, and be prompt in bestirring themselves. Ifthey remain indifferent 
and apathetic, dacoits will get out of hand, and there is no knowing how many 
people may be robbed and murdered. The Commissioner in Sind may also 
write to the Government to sanction the Police reorganisation scheme .without 
delay. The whole Province badly requires to be protected.”’ 


Education. 


51. ‘The resolution of the Government of India on the relation of school- 
boys and College students to politics has not come 

Circular letter of the Gov- uponus as an unexpected surprise, at least in. its 
ernment of India re the atti- main outlines. ‘hose who have been arguing the 
towards political movements. Tights of students in the abstract and attempting to 
* Gujarati (23), 12th May, divert the minds of youths from their legitimate 
Eng. cols.; bombay Sama- gphere by engaging them in the active work of pro- 
sii (6°), a ef Bec pagandism must be held directly responsible for the 
dene bce: (62), O2 present resolution. We cannot absolve some parents 
May. also from the charge of neglecting their duties toa 


certain extent. But this does not mean that we 


approve of the resolution in question. We agree generally with the Govern- 


impossible for teachers or proprietors o 


ment when they insist that students, whether in High Schools or colleges, 


should not take an active part in political proceedings. But even this principle 
is ambiguous. At every Congress session a number of College students are 


engaved as volunteers. Isit to be said that they take an active: part in the 


proceedings cf the Congress and must, therefore, be prevented from performing 
such duties anv longer ? What we, however, most emphatically object to is 
the principle laid down in the resolution that the pupils of High Schools 
must not even attend political gatherings. We altogether fail to see 
the justice or wisdom of such a rule. Take, for instance, the Congress meets 
ings. Why should boys in High Schools, if they can afford to purchase seats, 
be prevented from witnessing “the proceedings of the Congress in order to 
gratify their curiosity and seeing some of the foremost leaders gathered from 
all parts of the country? The duty laid on the managers of High Schools to 
prevent their pupils from attending political gatherings j is almost an impossible 
one, especially when the number of p ape 1s large. Outside school hours it is 

schools to keep a watch on their pupils. 


_In the absence of the residential system to call upon them to perform such a 
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duty is a monumen tal absurdity. We think Goverament, have evidently 
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etaal working this part of Pike baantition will | be ‘euad o ae 
of great hardship and needlessly inquisitorial. The resolution does 
the oor ata > whi ich toasters in Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular 
m ag = towards political gatherings, nor the position of school- 
‘k _ Present at these gatherings out of mere curiosity.” 
{the Lombay ichdr, the Sdnj Vartamin anid the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
“strongly co: ade jemn the @ principle >a i the circular letter of the Govern- 

=, . I naa) 


52, The ciroular is al attempt to perpetuate the wae of ae 

; ‘Indians under the specious pretext of discipline. 

Ps can, ee It imposes a strict prohibition upon teachers and 

oe students in High Schools to take part in political agitation. If Lord 

ee Curzon’s Universities Act aimed at officialising the Educational Depart- 

a _ ment, the present circular entirely takes away the independence of teachers 

and pupils. The publication of the circular is like issuing a proclamation to 

the people not to allow the minds of their boys to be polluted by such unholy 

things as patriotism, that is tosay, the desire for the regeneration of their 

country. In spite of these attempts of Government to keep the minds of the 

rising generation aloof from political agitation, we beg to assure them that 

their object will never be gained. When the Indians know by actual experience 

that their country is being annually drained of its wealth to the extent of 

(30 or 40 crores and when they learn to cherish respect in their minds for their 

‘ancestors, how can the teachings in public schools about India’s growing prosperity 

Fe under the British rule and about the stupidity of the Indians of past generations 

) produce any effect? In short, Government will not gain the object they have 

in view by means of the circular. The people on their part should, however, 

, consider whether it is wise to send their children to Govarnment schools and 

prepare them for a life of slavery. ‘The proprietors of private schools receiving 

Government grants should also ponder well over the circular. We hope the 

circular will give animpetus to the starting of new independent schools im- 
parting national education. 


*53. ‘ We welcome tne Government of India’s circular Silden regarding the 

Sette Metied Deter is, Propet attitude of students and teachers in regard to 
12th May. octal Heformer(5), active political agitation, and we have good reason 
to believe that our feelings will be shared, openly and 
= secretly, by thousands of parents and guardians of school-going children and. 
a young men, and all educationists throughout the country. The tendency of 
_ both teachers and pupils to associate themselves with political movements and 
to take a prominent part in organizing and carrying on overt acts of political 
‘agitation is, as the Government of India say, of recent growth. The circular 
implies a censure of parents and guardians of young men for their ‘apathy in 
the matter when it says that Government had hitherto refrained from: adopting 
specific measures to counteract its effects in the belief that the parents, teachers 
and the more sensible or less impressionable students could not fail to realise 
that the spirit of lawlessness and resistance to authority thus engendered among 
the young is bound in the long run to set back the advance of genuine education, 
to injure the material prospects of students and to subvert the traditional 
foundations of Indian- family life. We can confirm the impression of the 
-Governor-General in Council that the great majority of sensible Indian parents, 
“whatever may be their political opinions, regard with the gravest apprehension 
¢e the imminent danger that the efficiency of schools and Colleges will be impaired 
by the minds of pupils being diverted from their proper “work and by the 
“relaxation of discipline which must inevitably result trom their being allowed 
to take part in political agitation. The circular differentiates between 
the several classes of students and educationists, allowing greater latitude to 
College students and Professors than to school-boys and their teachers. When. 
teachers and Professors are more anxious to be known as popular leaders in 
_ “political matters than as educators of the young; such a warning cannot be ssid 

_ {to be unneeded.” 
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B4. Referring to the case of. assault by. Mr. Hirst, Principal of Gujardt 
.... + College, upon a Parsi passenger at the Victoria Termi- 
Complaint against the con- nus, the Dnydnottejak writes :—The incident reminds 
prea Glee eres, us of the past conduct of Mr. Hirst. It is a matter for 
aad CS ~S*é«SFOUS GONSSideration how such a hot-headed Principal 
Dnydnottejak (70), 5th May. can be expected to mould in the right way the 
thoughts and chagkitee of the rising generation. 
_ Mr. Hirst was guilty of similar high-handed behaviour during the Northcote 
Shield contest between the cricket teams of the Gujar4t College and the Bhav- 
nagar College, with the result that the Bh4vnagar team had to abruptly retire 
from the play-ground in sheer resentment at his demeanour. At the time of 
the Congress held in Ahmedabad in 1902, he made a speech in which he insulted 
Hindu graduates by describing them as coolies. We hope that Government - 
will inquire into Mr. Hirst’s conduct in the interests of the students who are 
. placed under his care. | 
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Railways. 
ty 
55. The Political Bhomio dwells at length on the present strained re- 
Ati tiie cdi ca: lations between the rulers and the ruled in India, which 
Sinema Guardof the BoB. it attributes to the high-handed demeanour of the 
& C. I. Railway upon a former towards the latter. It observes that the 
native loader. : present state of things, if continued, would result in 
: P — Bhomio (844) untoward consequences, and regrets that the ‘* whites ”’, 
scion de instead of taking steps to remedy it, should act in 
such a way as to add fuel to the fire. With these preliminary remarks, it draws 
the attention of the B. B. & C. I. Railway authorities to the following details 
of a brutal assault alleged to have been perpetrated by a European Guard 
upon a native railway employé at Ahmedabad :—On the 4th instant a native 
loader named Sardar was brutally assaulted in the presence of a hundred 
spectators by Mr. Fox, a European Guard in charge of the Ahmedabad- 
Bombay mail train. The occurrence took place at Ahmedabad station some 
time before the train started. The poor man bled profusely and lay unconscious. 
on the platform for some time. The feelings of the on-lookers were very much 
excited, and had nct Mr. Fox marched away in the train soon after the incident, 
he would have been chastised on the spot. it is alleged that Mr. Fox was 
drunk at the time, but this is not a valid excuse for his brutalaction. The public 
of Ahmedabad are eagerly waiting to see what action is taken by the Railway 
authorities in the matter. | : 


56, <A correspondent writes to the Sanj Vartaman:—tThe excellent. 
as ae a © accommodation provided in the vestibule trains now’ 
modation for female passen- YUN by the the G. I. P. Railway authorities for local 
gers in local and suburban 0d suburban traflic have greatly added to the com- 
trains on the G I. P. forts of the travelling public. But the arrangements 
Railway. a ae for the accommdation of third class female passengers 
it Yoronte L in these trains are ‘open to serious objection. ‘The 
compartments reserved for women are at the end of 
the train near the engine and are separated from the other compartments in the 
same carriage by a removable latticed screen. As the women travelling in 
these compartments are visible from the remaining portion of the carriage, 
many badmashes purposely occupy that portion and indulge in all sorts of tricks 
with a view to shock the modesty of the female passengers. They even remove ¢ 
‘the screen under the pretext of getting out of the car and thus prove a terror 
tothe women. Moreover, the compartments being at the end of the train, the 
occupants thereof are exposed to the danger of indecent assaults at the hands 
of wicked guards and badmashes. The provision of alarm bells in the compart- 
ments\is of no practical use, as these often get outof order and are hardly 
accessible in cases of emergency. {i would suggest that the compartments 
reserved for third class female ‘passengers should be located in the middle of 
the train near the second class carriages, so that not only would the occupants 
thereof be protected from wanton molestation but also be saved the trouble of 
walking over to the end of the train to secure their seats. 
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ni * sting of the pray Ot Loe Trust, there 
. ew as brought forward a ‘proposal for permitting the 
af the City. Improvement ¢rection of a temporary theatre ia the ‘neighbourhood 
><" SByast in permitting the ered. > by the Wadia Fire Temple. Two. Parsi members of 
ton of" a theatre neer the the Trust, Messrs. Gamadia and Wacha, pointed out 
te ee ~ the very obvious: objection to granting the plot for 
ae Seaoked (28), 10th. such a purpose, but their objection was deliberately 
y: Eng. Cols. ; ; Oriental over-ridden, and it was resolved to accept the offer in 
eotew (12), Sth May. § — detiance of the sentiments of the Parsi community as 
echoed by ‘the two members. The Trustees need scarcely be told that their 
action in regard to the acquisition of the Chowpati land is being still very 
bitterly resented by the majority of the Parsis. Now, to add fuel to the fire, the 
_ Trustees deliberately ignore the objections of the community against the location — 
of the theatre in the neighbourhood of their Fire Temple. If this re-opensa sore 
wound, which has been festering in spite of the healing effect of time, none but 
the non-Parsi members of the Improvement Trust would be to blame. Indeed, 
why should such invidious treatment be meted out to the Parsis? You would nop 
_ permit ordinary way farers to talk loudly or walk with a heavy tread while passing 
a -  ghurch at Service time. You would not permit a liquor shop in close proximity 
a | of a musjid or the shrine of a Muhammadan saint. You would not , permit 
Objectionable houses in the neighbourhood of a Hindu place of worship. Why 
then, in perverse defiance of all respectful representations, deliberately permit 
the building of a theatre so near the Parsi Fire Temple? Have the Christian, 
the Muhammadan and the Hindu alone the right to have their feelings 
respected in such matters? Because the Parsis are too law- abiding 
to rise in riot against the authorities, because they are too loyal to 
hatch treason in secret, are they to be treated with contempt and defiance? 
What has become of equity and justice? Of fair dealing hetween race and 
raceP Of respect for the religious feelings and sentiments of the native 
@ommunities on the part of the British Government? The Improvement 
Trustees can hardly plead ignorance in this matter. They knew well the 
feeling of the community ere the decision was arrived at. ‘The only 
inference is that they took the Parsis to be too insignificant, numerically, 
to be seriously thought of, to be treated with the consideration that every 
community has a right to expect in guch. matters, Whether it is politic, or 
wise to drive even the most devoted, loyal and law-abiding of the King’s 
‘i 7 subjects into the ranks of the malcontents by such methods is a question that 
a we would leave the Trustees themselves to consider.’ ['The Oriental 
| Review writes:—“ We heartily support the memorial of the ‘rustees of the 
Fire Temple to the Improvement ‘Trust Board asking them to rescind the 
je | resolution passed in favour of the Theatrical Company..:....... We are 
a not attempting to engender bitter racial feelings as was said to us by a 
bi | Trustee the other day, but it is our duty to raise our voice in protest when 
the religious feelings of any community are offended or excited, and there can’ 
be no doubt that the sentiments of the Parsi community have not been 
respected by the Improvement ‘l'rust Board.......... Lhe objection against 
building a theatre in the neighbourhood of a place of worship is stronger in the 
case of Parsis than in that of our Christian friends, for the Parsis have religious 
ceremonies in their Fire Temples throughout the twenty: -four hours of the day. 
ie — Some of-the most important religious ceremonies are performed in the dead 
a of night, and a theatre would not only be a nuisance but would disturb the 
a stranquillity and peace which are the essential elements in the performance of 
religious ceremonies.......... We trust that in the present excited condition of 
Bombay no further cause for another ebullition of feeling will be given to the 
people by the Improvement Trust.” | 


68, The Bombay Samdchdr, the Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar strongly protest against the location of — 

_ Bombay Samdchir (63), a theatre in the vicinity of the Parsi Fire Temple 
10th pe Poy ") bh pms in Princess Street and deplore that the Improvement 
Seudégar (62 ft 11th May. Trustees should have paid no heed to the objections 
raised to the proposal by Messrs, Wacha and Gamadia 
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-puisance.......... 
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on behalf of their community at a recent meeting of the Board. They hope 


that the Trustees will reconsider their decision out of deference to the feelings 
of the Parsi community which, they say, have been strongly aroused by the | 


Board’s action. 


59, © Wonderful miracles in the way of independent. thinking and 


Protest against leave of 


. absence being granted to 


Councillors of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 


Oriental Review (12), 8th 


May. 


independent action were expected as soon as the 
new Corporation was in harness. Three meetings have 
till now been held, but none of the expected miracles 
has been achieved. Whether these will be performed 
later on; as the Caucus comedy unfolds itself, remains 
to beseen.,......... The only thing wonderful in its 


way that has actually occurred is the stampede of the most prominent 


men of the Caucus, Some have already gone. 


One did not even attend 


the first meeting of the Corporation! Three others are soon to go, namely, 


Messrs. Harrison, 
FOMAIN P... cece. 


Hatch and Cuffe. 
In the history of the Corporation, since the Municipal Act 


It may be reasonably asked who 


of 1+88 has been in force, it has never been known that within the first four 
or six weeks of its renewed triennial existence as many as six persons have 


obtained leave of absence, 


Five out of them belong to the Caucus,....... But 


it may be observed that this practice of leave taking has grown into a regular 


The Legislature had thought that where a Councillor had 


rendered excellent servive it would be a hardship not to allow him to take 


a short holiday of three months or so without vacating his seat. 


So a provision 


was enacted to enable such a serviceable Councillor to retain his seat by taking 
leave of absence. But it has been noticed for some time past that anybody 


who has never been considered a useful member is granted leave! 


Aye, a 


member who has not taken his seat even at a single meeting is allowed 


to take advantage of the provision! 
intention of the Legislature. 
effectual stop should be put to this evil practice......... 


original 


This is downright abuse of the 
The feeling is growing that an 
Meanwhile, people 


have been enquiring why so many of the prominent men of the Caucus ring 


g grrr 


are ‘ bolting 


Is it not their duty to remain in their places and prove 


to the public the bond fides of their cause for which they had worked so hard 
for well-nigh seven or eight months? Hither the plea they had put forward at 
election time was sound and consonant with facts or it was simply a rouge to 
deceive the ignorant and secure their votes.’’ 


60, One Khodabaksh Behram Filfil and seventeen other voters of the 


Protest of certain rate- 
payers of the Fort Ward 
against Mr. Bollam’s absence 
from the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. 


Bombay Samachar (65), 


6th May; Ja’m-e-Jamshed 
(28), 7th May, Eng. cols.; 
Se¢nj Vartamin (89), 8th 
May. 


payers of that Ward to 


Fort Ward address a joint letter to the Gujarati 
dailies emphatically protesting against Mr. Bollam’s 
request to the Bombay Corporation to grant him leave 
of absence for five months. They suggest that the 
Corporation should refuse to comply with his request 
and compel him to resign his seat. They deplore 
that Mr. Bollam should be so indifferent to the interests 
of his constituency as to prepare for his exit from 
the Corporation so soon after bis return to that 
body from the Fort Ward. ‘They exhort tie rate- 
convene a public meeting with a view to protest 


against Mr, Bollam’s threatened absence from the Corporation. [The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed makes the following comments on the above letter:—‘ The above 
protest which has emanated from eighteen rate-payers of the Fort Ward 
against Mr. Bollam’s absence from the Corporation is, we should think, more 
than justified. ‘'here has been a regular stampede of the Caucus members 


ever since the new Corporation was elected, and the question naturally arises 
as to why they offered themselves for election, knowing that they would 
have to rush out of Bombay no sooner they would be called upon to 
discharge the obligations they had undertaken. It betrays, to our mind, 
not only a cynical indifference on their part towards what they owe to 
their constituency and the public in general, but an absence of that sense of 
public duty und responsibility which is to be expected of every man who poses 
as the representative of a people ora constituency and as such would. have 
been not only resented but even punished in any Western country. It is 


e 
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pe Oe oe It is not long since the late strike dislocated all traffic in this city. 
Biuthe: Be ah ee Our sympathetic Collector, Mr. Doderet, however, 
on the part. of. the Me daly mediated in time and things again began to run 
\d Municipality in settling Smooth, We had expected that'the Municipal Com- 
the ‘question of ootroi duties. missioners would ‘do’ the whole business very expedi-- 
be ilie Por. P gg (25), 5th tiously. We have, however, been disappointed. 
a eae oA Several meetings have been held and a lot of yarn 
spun and hair ‘split, ‘but no satisfactory compromise has yet been arrived 
at. Already a ripple of discontent is visible in the commercial world 
at this dilatorinegs, and it is not improbable that the local traders may lose 
their patience and again paralyse the daily transactions of the city. We 
cannot understand why the Municipality. has taken so long to crack this nut 
of oetroi duties. So many suggestions have been made that it should not 

be ory em to arrive at an amicable understanding. , 


| 63. “We are constrained to Bay that the present water famine in 
: mo 7 . Ahmedabad is a disgrace to this city or rather to 
Scantiness of water-supply those who are its civic rulers,......... We do not 

+ eit Pe nch (25), 5th think that the local Municipality can put fortha 
May, Eng. cols. single reasonable excuse for the present dreadful 
; water famine. Last year was not one of drought.. 

For once Jupiter Pluvius was not unkind, and gave us a normal 

rainfall. The water-works of a big city like Ahmedabad are supposed to be 
sufficiently extensive to meet the wants of its citizens—and we believe they 

were so some time since, But to-day they. are either inadequate or there 

| | is something rotten somewhere. Whare the weak spot lies, it is the duty of 
eee the Municipal Commissioners to’ find out. But, perhaps, they do not even 
know that there is a water famine in the city........... We have before us a 

mid of correspondence from local tax-payers complaining about the 

terrible inconvenience caused to them owing to the scantiness of the water-supply. 

.e.-. This state of things is really scandalous, and the sooner the Municipality 

ig ~ begins to tackle this question, the better,...... If the local mills have anything 
- to do with the present water famine, a new stage has been arrived at in the 
history of our water-works and further steps must be taken to meet the 
exigencies of the case and the financially fat mill-owners asked to give a. 
helping hand. ‘That, however, isa question for the ‘morrow ’—but what of 
to-day ? Let the mills work short hours, let their owners temporarily give up 
long profits they have been making—but let every citizen of Ahmedabad have 
8 _ enough water.” 
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fe 68. ~ A correspondent writes to the Sénj Vartamdn from Dholera iillien 

a a Municipality of Dikor levies a tax of one-anna per: 

die aaa the Dikow ead:from all pilgrims visiting the great Vaishnav 

Manicipsli ty from Hindo shrine of Shri Runchhodji at Dakor. Though the 

| impost is unjust and has been protested against from. 

Bais Kartamn (80), 7th time to time in the columns of the Gujardti Punch, 
cae ch ‘sth iy, nina “ozelte the Mahi Kdntha Gazette, the Polstical Bhomio and 
ee 7 other Gujarati papers, it has not as yet been abolished. 


Ido not see ealeke of levying a tax from the pilgrims at all. Such a 
tax is not tiie fordefraying the expenses connected with the puja of the. 
leit Data ormer Gaekwar‘of Barod& has endowed: many villages for this. _ 

xpose.' Further, it is ‘not required i in order to.provide for the oomfort of the 
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i age as the latter stay at Daékor only for 

unjustifiable indeed. The pilgrims strongly resent the imposition of the tax, 
and grave consequences are sure to follow if it is continued. I, therefore, 
humbly request the Collector of Kaira to inquire into the matter and direct 
the Municipality to repeal the tax, [The Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes ina 
similar strain. ] 


64. The Satya Shodhak deplores the divine of drinking water in some 
il parts of the town of Ratnégiri and dilates on the in- 
at Banas od wate’ convenience caused to the inhabitants thereby. The 
“tt giri and a requert | 7 | ee 
to the Collector in the paper regrets the alleged apathy of the local Munici- 
matter. . pality in removing the grievance and suggests the 
aaa Shodhak (152), 5th deepening of the Navlai tank as a partial solution of 
a . the water problem at Ratndgiri. It goes on to express 
its regret that the question of the defective water-supply of a town, which is the 
head-quarters of a district, should fail toengage the earnest attention of the 
authorities that be, and appeals to the Collector to carry out without further 
delay its suggestion of deepening the Navlai tank at Municipal expense without 
further delay with a view to remove a crying want of the town. 


Native States. 


65. His Highness the Thakor Saheb of Gondal is always on the alert to 
devise ways and means for misappropriating the 
jagirs of his Bhayats, Mulgirasias and Jivaidars. 
In the knack of squeezing money from his subjects 
| he excels all his brother Chiefs of Kathiawar. The 
Thakor is no doubt a much-travelled ruler and holds advanced views on social 
questions, but, unlike the Gaekwar, he has given no proofs of his intellectual 
abilities, and we would not be far wrong in describing him as a whim- 
sical rather than a practical ruler. None would have eared for his whims, 
if the effects thereof had been confined to himself; but they have brought 
about the ruin of the Bhayats and his subjects, and it is to be feared that, if not 
checked in time, they would injure him also. The internal administration of 
Gondal is far from satisfactory. We shall in our next issue describe in detail 
how unjustly the Thakor Saheb attached the jagir of Alamkhan Jafarkhan. of 
Nagardar, what stratagems he resorted to in order to appropriate that jagér and 
how he evaded the Agency order directing him to restore it toits rightful 
owner, 


Affairs in Gondal State. 
Mahi Kentha Gazette (81), 
Sth May. 


Lnielligence extracted from the Press. 


*66, The news of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai created intense excite- 
ment in Poona city. Many shops were closed in the 

Demonstrations in Poona bazaar and business was temporarily suspended. ‘I'wo 
| - Bligh se far tn. seg public meetings were held in the two halls of the 
‘Seas Prchie (40), 114: Sarvajanik Sabha; one of these was presided over 
May. by Mr. Sane, a pieador from Barsi, and the other by 
Mr. Bhingarkar, a religious preacher. The first 
meeting passed a resolution that the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai had caused. 
excitement among the people and that it was likely to aggravate public 
discontent. Mr. 8S. M. Paranjpe, editor of the Adi, in proposing the resolution 
said that such occurrences were to be welcomed as they helped to hasten the 
day of the regeneration of the people. Mr. S. K. Damle, in seconding the 
resolution, said that the Regulation of 1818 was suited to those old times, but 
that its enforcement in 1907 was a tacit admission on the part of Government 


of the unstable character of the British Kimpire in India. He added that the 


proper course for Government to adopt at the present juncture was to deport 

those officers, whose conduct had produced the present unrest in the Punjab. 

He further observed that as the question about the deportation of Lala 

Lajpatrai had been already discussed in Parliament, the doors of that 

assembly were closed to the people, Mr. Bhaskar Balvant Bhopatkar, in 

supporting the resolution, said that Lala Lajpatrai was the leader of the 
con 297—1) | | 
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‘Bhingarkar were the chief speakers. Dr. M. G. Deshmukh 
t the meeting, Another meeting will shortly be held to consider 


rand public meeting at Poona was held on Thursday last under 
_ 2, the auspices ofthe Poona Sarvajanik Sabha to 
"Bia express sympathy with the Editor and Proprietor of 
sing sympathy with the Punjdbee. Sirdar Balasaheb Natu was voted to 
and proprietor of thechair. Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, b. A., 
moved the first resolution which expressed hearty 
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over the Punjdbee from its very birth, it brought to light instances of 
European high-handedness in each issue........... The second resolution 
: was moved by Prof. S. K. Damle, B.A., LL.B. He asserted that the 
; Government aggravated rather than allayed the hatred or enmity between 
@lasses by prosecutions like that of the Punjdbee, He said that Mr. Spencer 
‘was not even a European but only a half-caste Christian and that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken the risk of the prosecution to save him........... he third 
resolution, which was’moved by Mr. Govind Kashinath Gadgil, Bar-at-Law, 
stated that section 153A encroached too much on the small measure of the 
liberty of the press enjoyed by natives. The fourth resolution gave powers 
to the President tv forward these resolutions to the Editor of the- Punjdbee. 
After a few remarks by the President the proceedings canie to a close.” | 


68. A correspondent writes to the Gujardti:—“ Information reaches us 


ae from Nagpur that the epidemic of extremist politics 
mek. : Tactics of the Extremists jig raging violently in that unha city. Apart from 
Lee at Nagpur in connection 5105 y ilies 4 P 


with the Congress to be held ideals, methods and opinions the new patriots have 


‘there in: December next a way of conducting themselves in public which 
_ Gujardti (28), ith May, -would be highly amusing were it not so mischievous 
tg ta and harmtul. We give credit to some of our friends 


| of this faction for intelligence and cleverness; and 
we must presume, therefore, that it is only because of the consciousness that 
their Opinions are untenable that they seek to force them on an unwilling 

; public by methods which are not decent or respectable. They have found 
ae that civilised methods cf political controversy do not answer their purpose, and 
oe er have accordingly adopted rowdyism as the most effective of political weapons. 
ie | ‘There is a family resemblance between the methods and tactics adopted by 
-.-. . aaherents of. this faction all-over.the country, and the same story reaches us 
/. +. from Nagpur and Raipur, from Allahabad and Calcutta. Here is an extract from 
_ @ private letter received from N4gpur, which is eloquent of the bona fides of this 
_ mew faction. Verily, charlatanry in the garb of patriotism cannot go further :— 
* Affairs at Nagpur are every day becoming more and more serious. Mr, Babu 
ae Rao Dada refused to be Secretary with Srijut Moonje. When he refused, Mr. 
ES bay Vinayek Rao Patwardhan, pleader, and Shrijut. Moonje were appointed 
-_—- eeretaries of thé Reception Committee. Anybody can become a member of 
that Committee on payment of Rs. 20 plus Rs. 10 (as subscription for the 
_ #xhibition). On the second day of the meeting held to form the Reception 
~.. §onam ittee there was & passage-at-arms between Dr. Moonje and Rao Bahadur.— 
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(We have omitted the name-of this well-known old gentleman for the reason 
that follows—Editor of the Gujardti), and after the dissolution of the meeting, 
while the latter was descending the stairs he was attacked by a ruffian from 
among the extremists and beaten. Dr. Gour, who presided over the meeting, 
‘was sent a powdered substance in an envelope which some one in the middle 
of the discussion handed over to him. And when he opened it the powder 
fell over his hands causing itching sensation and an acute pain for some hours. 
The object of the mischief was that he should vacate the chair and that thus 
the proceedings of the day might be postponed. Such are the ways the ox- 
tremists have begun to adopt, and they are determined to use much more drastic 
measures if they find that’ their hero Mr. Tilak is not likely to be elected 
President.’ ”’ ; 


69, “A well-attended public meeting of the citizens of Hyderabad 
ies diateakak tii om held in Holmested Hall on Sunday _ last 
abad (Sind) “ probit to protest against the conduct of Dr. Jackson, 
against the:attitude of the Principal, D. J. Sind College, in connection with the 
Principal, D. J. Sind College, recent unpleasant incidents in the College, <A few 
ae oy ,s rad (18) “op Muhammadans were also present at the meeting. 
as ~ ournal (18), “nd (Great enthusiasm prevailed in the whole assembly. 
. ..eseeeee Dewan Hassasing, who was called to the 
chair, explained the purpose for which they had met and called upon the 
movers to put forward the various resolutions. He was followed by 
Mr. Mewaram Hariram, pleader, who spoke in Sindhi condemning Dr. Jackson’s 
use of the expression ‘Indians are contemptible liars’ as ungentlemanly and 
vulgar and exhorted the audience to seriously consider whether it was not 
undesirable for their sons to continue in the Sind College under the circum- 
stances, and added that so long as the students did not boycott the College the 
Principal would continue to treat them as he had been hitherto doing. Among 
the other speakers were Messrs. Hasamal, Detaram and Gopaldas, pleaders, 
Dr, Jeramdas and Mr. Abdul Wahab, editor of the Musdéfir. The last of these 
in an eloquent speech said that the students instead of leaving the College 
should stick to it and see that the necessary reforms are carried out.......... He 
said that Dr. Jackson should be made to feel that a sympathetic treatment of 
the boys was imperative because after all his pay and promotion depended on 
the number of students attending the College. Several resolutions were then 
passed, The first of these depiored the present situation and requested that steps 
might be taken to restore the students’ confidence in the Principal; the second 
regretted that the students of the College were not allowed to leave: Karachi 
earlier during the plague epidemic; the third resolution expressed regret at the 
systematic and heavy fines imposed on the students for petty faults, and the 
recent issue of letters refusing re-admission to a number of students without 
passing a certain test........... An influential ‘Committee was then appointe 
to represent matters to the Board.” | 
70. The Bombay Samachar publishes reports of various meetings of Jains 
Pe ny ee held at several places in the Presidency, such as 
Ss. senetaned Aidcaeatios ah Bombay, Paliténa, Pétan, Vadnagar, Wadhwan, Raj- 
lh 0- an Hill in kot, Cambay, Kundla, &c., for protesting against the 


Bombay Samdéchér (65), threatened desecration of the Parashwanath Hil! in 
6th, 7th, sha and 11th May. East Bengal. : | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th May 1907. 


“Reported in advance. 
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7 Collectors and District ‘Magistrates and. Political Agents are requested to. . 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to’ call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is. being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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40 | Dnygnottejak =... ««e/ Ahmedabad _....| Published 8 i x| Chhot&lal Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 43. 500 
times a month. 
71 | Evening J4me .. «| Bombay... «| Daily... ..| Pirozshah Jehaéngir Marzban M.A.; Parsi; 32.; 1,600 


72 | Gujarat... oe .ee| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


a Month. Bania) ; 23. 
73 | Islam Gazette . | «| Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. >| Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
74 | Jém-e-Jahe#nooma »..| Bombay ... a Pe ke ...| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 33 soe 600 


| 


75 | Jivadaya ... ‘ive | Sarat soe -- | Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatréam; Hindu (Audich 300 


Brahman); 36. 
76 | Kaira Times ose > eee} Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly ... .ee| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 


77 | Kaira Vartaman ... «| Kaira... a ee ee ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
78 | Kéthidwar Sam4ch4r . Ahmedabad ...| Do... .».| RewSshanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah-|“ 550 


man); 46. 


79 | Khedut cos eee! Baroda ... eo} Fortnightly .../| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 465. 


5 


80 |} Lok Mitr% iis seo, Bombay... seo] Bi-weekly nie : "Pad 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 : ( 
Parsi ; 39. i 


81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ...| Weeklyees eee Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| | Brahman); 45. : 

82 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eee Bombay ooo} Daily ees ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 : 
: madan (Khoja) ; 37. | 


Harivallabhd4s Prinvallabhdds Pdrekh ; Hindu. 500 

(Bania) ; 33. 
84 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooo! DO. wns nl ee ian! , Rustanji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... 
85 | Praja Mitra ae ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly al Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 275 
| : | Brahman) ; 38. : 


83 | Navséri Patrika .. woc| Navsari ... we| Weekly ... = 


me 800 


86 | Praja Pokar ve wine... .».| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 Bs me 500 


87 | Prakash and Gadgadat a Bombay... on Toe” aaron | Nagindis Manch@#ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
Bania); 41. 


| 3 ! 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad at me ane ..., Hiralal Vardhaman Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania);| 606 


Advertiser. | | 26. 
89 | Sanj Vartam4n ... ..| Bombay .»6| Daily = .s., Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
| : (1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 


| 

sail 

| 

| | Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
| 


90 }SatyS Vakta oo... ave 
Bania) ; 43. 


ee ee Fortnightly Fi Keshavlal Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Dis Shrim4li| 550 
m . 


91 | Sind Vartaman ,.. eo] Karachi ... ed Weekly see © ,..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 4\ ss i® 
92 |Surat Akhbar  «. eee| Surat oe ae} Dow — ...|-Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi ; 51 ees ca 300 


HINDI. 


83 | Pandit: §... - soo . Mel Poona. -soe ss Weekly vo eee] Govind Gangdrdm Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 900 
. . : 


ad 


} Jari) ; 48. 4 
6 OM _ Dnyfnsigar Samé&-| Bombay... ...|Monthly .. ous Semekmeeats Labooram ; Hindu (Kényaknbja 300 : f 
cDar. rahman); 30. oi 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... .»»| Weekly... —...| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
chare. | . Brahman) ; 46. 
_ Kaneresz. : : g 
96 | Digvijays ... ooo §=5sne Gadag = (Dhdr-| ~=-Do. sia... ..| Shankrapa dadirepee Basrimarad ; Hindul - 150: 
) ‘| war.) | (Devang) ; 40 
97 | Hindust4n Samdchér ...| Dhfrwir 


4 


oa ts} Narayanrao Gadag. 


(3) Girdharrao Huddar. 
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| 
(1) Sbhivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 600 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 37. 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
v8. 


wel Do. .. . «sf Qururdo R&ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


wool Doe woe — .-| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karb4da 120 


Brahraan); 44, ; 
ene) one) Gadag = (Dhar-| Do... ves) Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
war). Br&éhman) ; 44 


| Lhéna ... —-»»e| Weekly ... ...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
Shove Brf4hman); 25. 
see} Dhulia (West), Do. oe eo, VAman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 

Khandesh). Brghman); 20. . 
...| Sholaépur ..-| Monthly. ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpévan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 35. 
vee |! Ratndyziri -».| Weekly «.. sl Han Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni); 30... 400 


see] Poona -.. sol Ose Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (K4sér) $237 ..| 1,000 
it (EP ese .e.| Published thrice a; Bhaskar Balwant Bhopa tkar, B. A., LL.B.;} 5,000 


month. Hindu (Karhada Selena : 31. 
veo) Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... ooo} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdiwan 500 
| Brahman); 27 © 
...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... | Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
43. | 
soe} Mah4d (Koldba).| Do. ... eo| Narayan Balwant H4rdikar ; Hindu (Karh&da 400 
Brahman) ; 48. 


oe} Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hinde (Chit- 100 
gaum). pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 

«| Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. ... ...| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 200 

. girl). Brahman); 43. 


oo| Belgaum ..| Do. ,.. «| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| 1,000 

man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
| | Hindu (Chitp 4wan Brdhman) 39. 3 
eee| Urandol (East} Do. ... .. | Mah4dev Plodurene Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 

Khandesh), _ Brdhman) ; 35. 

.».| W&i (Satara) ... oe eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
. Bréhman) ; 52. 
soo} Dharwar its me 4c, . 4h Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 


eee} Bombay soe | Do. ...  . ee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
oe Kolhapur i ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 350 


man); 43. 
| Thana .. oe ee Krishnéji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 3,100 
7 | Brahman); 4t- 
--.| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao "Bélkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 400 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; $2. 

wih x ae ow ...| Prabhakar Krishna 7 Hindu (Deshasth 200 
be Bréhman) ; 28. 


ees| Weekly ... --| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 

| péwan Brahman); 54. 

ek Me ons ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 1,600 

: wan Brihman) ; 79. 

ovel | 00. bees oo Trimbak eg Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
ae Prabhu) ; . 

cool «=—§. D0. wee Ss ne e| Shivrdm Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,000 

: (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 


2 ees] ~=—s Dow a. = - vee) Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 
“3 bBo es Brahman); 60. 
ae ee |” Or Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (ChitpSwan 4,000 
iis cate Brdéhman) ; 40. | 
| ct. ...| Monthly ‘4..| Krishndji N&réyan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda| 1,600 
a rn | A Genet 3. 
BATE key Pea cone] POOMA 4, ays W Bal. Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu} 20,000: 
hVaibhay —...| Dulin (West) Yédev Bélkslshna Upésani; Hindu (Deshasth| 600. 
it per Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 250: 
ROE . : , 
aa Gea autres 3 Hinde en Breth- 160 
eo Man); age 86... | 
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No - Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaRitTHIi—continwed. 
133 | Lokamat .. ns | Vengurla (Ratna-| Weekly ... | : Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; .Hindu (Gaud; 600. 
giri). Bréhman); 3¢ 
134 | Madhukar ... ee ...| Belgaum i. eee | Jandérdun Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
wat Brahma:) ; 31. | | 
135 | Maharashtra V ritt on FOUN sce. Me BO on ...| Pandurang Babaéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
| 42. 
136 | Mod Vritt bes coe} Wai (Satéra) 0 ae ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
| | Brahman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... rey .«.| Keshav Purushottain Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 3/- 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a Do. Weekly ... °: Do. do. eect 1,900 
{ 
139 {Muinukshu os} Doone = «=—C WOE DO. es ere ; es 
! | Khéndesh). ) 
140 | Nagar Saméchfr... ‘s Almednagar Do. Vishwanath Gangiram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
| mali) ; 26. : 
141 | N&sik Vritt ye eee ee ee: | eee .| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
Brahman): 24. 
]42 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~-| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ..| WAaman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
) Brahman) ; 33. | 
143 | Pandhari Mitra ... «| Pandharpur(Sho-| Do. ... .... Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 100 
| l#pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
144 Parikshak ... ...| Belgaum wt De, vee| WAman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. | 
145 | Prabhat... ses ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly | Govind Kdéshinath Chandorkar;B. A., LL. B.;| 400 
| Khandesh. Hindu (Karhéda Brahman) ; 34. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... | Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
147 | Prakdésh ... | Satara...  -6| Do. ae se) R&mechandva Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan| 350 
| Brahman); 33. 
148 | Frakéshak one -»-| Bijapur te - oes ce ous 
3149 | Pratod ... ee --e| Islampur(Satara).| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
| hdda Brahman) ; 25. 
150 | Raéghav Bhushan... | Yeola (N4sik) i Me = Bhagirath; Hindu (Perdeshi) ; 20 
| - about 56 or 53. 
1ol | Rashtramukh ar woo| Mahad (Kol4ba)...! Published thrice a) Balkrishna Raoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 
| month. | Brahman) : 27. ; 
152 Satya Shodhak ... eee, Ratnagiri .--| Weekly ... ... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitpdwan| 1,000 
| | | Brahman) ; 26. : 
153 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Bombay... _—...! Fortnightly —_...! Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| | buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
! | | | Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brabman); 45, 
154 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} Sholapur .../ Weekly... _—...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfthi); 49... 400 
155 | Shubh Suchak ... —s oe| Stara we at. ek one ..., Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
| ! | } | Bréhman) ; 63. 
156 | Sudhakar ... cee eee} Pen (Kol@ba) .: Do. oe wee) Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 
: an Brahman). 
137 |Sumant ... ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.- ... vee/ (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
{| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
| vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 365. 
158 | Vidya Vilas coe eo] MOlhapur -+»| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| ° ae Br&hman) ; 22. 
159 | Vichéri .. ove) K4rw4r (Kénara).| Published thrice a awe oe 
month. ae 
160 | Vihari_... va ...| Bombay .e. «| Weekly ....  ««»| Bh&skar Vishnu Phadke see ee} 1,000 
: , 
161 | Vikram _... sh ooo] Satara eee ..-| Monthly - ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| eae i ean ’ pawan Brahman); 26. 
162 | Vishvavritt oe eoe| Kolhapur — eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
| (Deshastha Brahman) ; 44. 
163 | Vividh Dny4n Vistdér ...} Bombay ... “> uaa = Ny ee( (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni — es oes 600 
\(2) Rémkrishna Raghundth; Hindu (Gaud 
| | S4raswat Bréhinan). | 
164 | Vrittasar 1. see = one Wali (Satetra) eee! Weekly ... = Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
/ | | piwan Brahman) ; 55. 
‘165 Vrittasudha. eee eee Satara eee ink ao gee eee Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar > Hindu (Deshasth 100 
) - Bréhman); 43. 
166 Vyadpari so eee «.| Poona ... onl ae eas wee} Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 4l. : 
‘167 Warkari eee 1) eee oon Vithal Keshay Limay9; Hindu (Chitpdwan | 250 


Pandharpur (Sho- 
| 


| Wapur). 


Fortnightly 


Brdbman); 34. 
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Edition. Name, « caste and age Of Editor. Cizcule- 


Wai (Séthra) Weekly coe eee Sadéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu| 2(0 
ae eshasth Brvhman) ; 83. | 


-..| Sukkur (Sind) ...); Weekly... _—...! Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 


és ate | madan (Abro); 24. 
4a. Lérkhdna (Sind) .| Do. ... -»-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000. 
30. 
eos} Karéchi (Sind) ...; Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
arr Do. oo] | DO» ans .-.| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ;53 150: 


eee eee Shikarpur (Sind) ° Do. eee °° Chelaram Manghirmal ; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 5650 


iL) 


eee| Bombay... ...| Monthly .... Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
: Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


oul B00” se, ...| Weekly ... . .../ Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh’ 3,000. 
| Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 538. 


~~ ee 


Bhusiwal (East| Do. ... eee, Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75. 


| Khandesh). 
a se. : see Bombay eee rey Do. eee ve Mirza Amjad Baig ; Muhammadan — — 
Ss - 178: | Jém-i-Sahdéniuma. ‘oe (East| Do. |. Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
20 2 findesh). Muhammadan. 


i ey «is. uel Do. cee eo} Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


Se ee | Daily ace .»»| Hakim Mabomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
Dehdlvi MSiiammadan ; 53. 
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oe ooo ees BOmbay » ooo] Weekly «oe Bhdgubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu! 2,300 
bd ook | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 


r ® 


te bi | Bagalkot (Bijf-| Do. em eee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 146 
pur). Brahman) ; 36. 


Yo Phe : notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


. ’ ’ 


are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
the name. | 


‘ aystem of | spelling vernacular words | followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ya) Presidency. One + feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
i RCO a ( @ = 6 in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

d, except that when the short @ appears ‘to be absolutely, nctonmey to complete the perenne of a word, as 


0 +: dindilias of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Mas securate, and in | Wome instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, 


the list of Newspapers and Periodica!s. 


, Noe Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ——" 
GuJaBatTI. 
62a | Apakshp&t coo one] Strat cee = cee] Weekly...  o0e| Dinsh&h Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi .. | ... 
73a | Jain Vijaya cole Bombay... «| Do. ... — ...| Mohunl&l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali}. 1,800 
Bania) ; 25. 
844 | Political Bhomiyo | Ahmed4bad _,..} Do. ave ss ibaa ods 
| MaRasTHI. 
1574 |Swardjya +»  .. «| Sholapur e..| Weekly « — ,-.| Balvant Shanker Limaye eee Geer cee 
Urpu. - 
1754 | Deccan Review ... -e+| Bombay ... .o-| Monthly .«.| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan| 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 32. | 
GUJARATI AND HINDI. : 
181a | Jain Mitra coe «- | Bombay ... wool Weekly oo a ceeees coe 


(a) The publicatiun of Nos. 110 and 176 is temporarily suspendec. 


(b) No, 148 is published at irregular intervals. 
(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 


sia Bomba eee eed Monthly 
eve} Do. eee ods Weekly oon 
(ee ice Khendesh). 
} Habib-ul-Alchbér eee see Bombay eee Se Do. eee 
; J 4m-i-Jahdnnuma. 000 J (East DO. eee 
Andegh). 
eoe Bombay eee eee| Do. eee 
mie ow col ie 
| 
oe | Bombay ... ooo] Weekly -o- 
Maxa'rui AND Ka'NarEse. | 
182. : Chandrika see aes eon Baégalkot (Bij 4- Do. eee 
ob pur). | 
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- Sadéshivehastri ‘Rasaodekar ; Hindn| 20 
asth raha) ; ; 83. 
‘Midine-cd-din ee Muhammad ; Muham- 600 
tmadan (Abro); 24. 
-«-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
38, 
avi Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 _... 650 
.»»| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);53 .«. 150: 
...| Chelarim M&anghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
..| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
oe Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000: 
| Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 58. 
“al Manshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 79. 
..., Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan oo 
«e+ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
Muhammadan. 
-oo/ Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 
...| Hakim Mabomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 1,500 
Dehdlvi MSammadan ; 53. 
.., Bhdgubhai_ Fatechand Ka4rbhéri;  Hindu| 2,300 
(Sh4wak Bania); 32. 
eee| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 146 
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@.."The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the 
+ of the Bombay’ Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


— nti is left out, and the short a (3{ = » in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ay@ or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


y 
& 
* 
na ee 


ie a r y Tis thse 


The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


Official Spelling 


figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


lp ¥ Nos, 62, 66, 70 and 112-oceasionally contain English articles. 
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Noo Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | = | 


GUJARATI. 
624 | Apakshp&t ine eS —_ .o.| Weekly ... eee} Dinshah Pestanji Ghadidli ; Parsi oe am ‘ie 


Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shiméli]. 1,800 
Bania) ; 25. 


73a | Jain Vijaya vos on OR ccs ee tw 


: 844 | Political Bhomiyo oof AbmodébGd ....| Do. se i sishices i : 


MaRastTHl. 


1574 | Swarajya « ie ..| Sholapur woo] Weekly oe .-.| Balvant Shanker Limaye ae coe ae ee 


URpv, 


1754 | Deccan Review ... eee! Bombay ... .»o| Monthly .o.| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan} 2,750 
, (North Indian) ; 32. 


GUJARATI AND HINDI. : 3 


181A Jain Mitra 7 eee ee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ee. eeecse | eee 


(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 176 is temporarily suspended. | 
 (b) No. 148 is published at irregular intervals. . 
(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics.and the Public Administration. 


*1. “We print elsewhere the telegr phic summary of the statement 
made by Mr. Morley in the House of Commons on the 


Mr, Morley’ tater nt in a ay T ° ° 2 ° 
Parliament ¢ ty the Manctts: deportation of Mr. Lajpatrai and on the Ordinance 


tion of Lala Lajpatrai and Of the Governor-General relating to the holding of 


the Viceroy’s Ordinance public meetings, We may say at once that the latter. 
concerning public meetings. . 


(4), 190k conga Heformer the former, and we are not prepared to hold tiat the 


right of public meeting is an unqualified right of 4 
subject and that circumstances can never arise which would make the 
suspension of that right necessary and reasonable in the public interests. We 
may, however, take exception to the general wording of the Governor-General’s 
order, delegating the power of prohibition to local authorities who, as recent 
events have but too painfully shown, are apt at times to lose their heads and 
make an extravagant use of their powers.. The Central Government is the 
proper authority to judge of the validity of the reasons advanced in favour of 
suppressing such a valued right as that of public meeting and, though, no 
doubt, the Governor-General’s Ordinance is not invalid on account of its 
general terms, it would, in our opinion, be desirable that in future local Admini- 
strations should not have the duty both of suggesting and sanctioning such a 
prohibition, Mr. Morley’s statement that the reason of the Ordinance was 
that it was impossible to suppress the agitation carried on by seditious 
speeches in the vernaculars on account of the difficultly of securing evidence, 
was injudicious and implied a reflection on the knowledge of the vernaculars 
possessed by the executive aud judiciary of East Bengal. It was not quite 
correct either, because to the best of our knowledge not a single vernacular 
newspaper in India, which Government has prosecuted, has escaped conviction 
on the ground, frequently advanced by the defence, of erroneous transla- 
tion.......... Mr, Morley’s statement bearing on Mr. Lajpatrai’s deportation 
was singularly inconsequential. He said nothing as to the reasons for which 
the Punjabi leader has been deported........... ‘No persons,’ he said, ‘ were 
so interested in the prompt suppression and prevention of disorder as the Indian 
party, with whom Mr, Rutherford and Mr. O’Grady were in sympathy, 
because if disorder spread it would be an end to all those prospacts of reform 
which Lord Minto and he (and no two servants of the Crown better understood 
one another) hoped to produce.’ ‘This is a statement which requires examina- 
tion, We entirely repudiate the insinuation contained in it that those who 
condemn the deportation are not interested in the suppression and prevention 
of disorder. Can it be said that Mr. Morley was an enemy of peace and order, 
when he wrote in condemnation of the methods of the despotic régime in 
France ?......... Nobody, Mr. Morley is reported to have said, disliked 


measure stands on af entirely different footing from 


éxecutive measures of this kind more than he did. But the proof of the - 


pudding, to use a homely phrase, is in the eating, Mr. Morley’s pudding does 
not satisiy this test. And the qualification that ‘they must be judged by the 


emergency and the risk’ has been advanced from ancient times by every 


one who found it dificuit to act up to his principles. Are Mr, Morley and the 
(government of India prepared to allow the inference with all its consequences 
that they found it impossible to preserve peace and orderin the Punjab 
without violating the first principle of British Jurisprudenve—the foundation 
of every political right—the first article of the Magna Charta of 1215 A. D.? 
Mr. Morley asks the Indian party to acquiesce in this measure of deportation 
because of certain reforms which Lord Minto and he are contemplating in the 
system of Indian administration. If the Indian party does so, it should be a 


very simple party. ‘I'he Barons of Runnymeade six hundred years ago knew 


their business wuen they insisted on the article quoted above as the very first 
article of their Charter, What is the good of political rights, if individual 
citizens can be spirted away. without avcusation and without trial, when the 
executive rightly or wrongly beligves them to be dangerous to the StateP ‘The 
agitation which led to the passing of the Haveas Corpus Act, again, was the 
work of no brainless agitators, but that of the finest and most far-seeing of 
English politival thinkers, [odian political reformers must likewise get their 
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tanding menace to honest citizenship.......... Those who know Mr. Lajpatrat 
anno’ believe that he would be # party éven in a passive manner to anything 

srhand and nefarious,.......... Mr. Morley referred in his statement to 
notion being accorded to the prosecution of a vernacular paper for publishing 

4 pamphiet inciting native troops against Government, and we ask if the offence: 
‘Jaid ‘at the door of Tala Lajpateal may be of a similar, if not of the sdme, tenor. 
But why not prosecute him also?.......... For our part, we believe that 
ative Indian troops aré sg | proof against outside agitation and that, 
‘if managed ‘with consideration, knowledge, sympathy and tact, there is no 
loyalty in the world to exceed their loyalty. If the charge against Lala 
Lajpatrai is of tlie same kind: as that on which a newspaper is to be 
a4 3 let there be an open enquiry presided over by independent men. 

€ objéct to the deportation both on principle and because of the dangerous 


precedent it creates.” 


does’ not see that the Regulation of 1817 is a 


as b Pe 
Sh Se ae 
e; 


oUt 


2. ‘ We hope Reuter has rn no espe Pe Mr. apg <a if the 
a summary he gives of his declarations in Parliament on 
_ M ig Hd _— (=), om the political situation in India is fairly accurate, we 
. ids d inal shall have to regard Mr. Morley’s Liberalism as dead, 
| his Secretaryship of India to have practically come to an end, and we shall 
have to write an epitaph on the miserable moral suicide committed by this 
éminent but entirely fibreless philosopher-politieian through the wiles of the 

Indian bureaucrats, He has outdone even Sir Henry Fowler, and where Mr. 

Morley could not stand, itis no wonder that Lord Minto should be dissolved 

into an absolute nor-entity. Never indeed was a greater blunder committed by 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann than when he handed over to a political 

sceptic like Mr. Morley, who had never set his foot on Indian soil, the portfolio 

of the India Office at the time of a grave crisis to which the Curzon régime had 

brought matters here and when he resolved to continue as Viceroy a milk- 

and-water politician like Lord Minto........... The descent of Mr, Morley 

has been slow and gradual, but it has‘ been uniform and steady........... And 

now Mr. Morley has completed his political apostacy not only by the carte 

blanche he has given to the Punjab and East Bengal Governments—we regard 

Lord Minto only as a selfless puppet—but by his declaration that His 

Majesty’s ‘Government were determined not to strip the Government of 

s\ India of any weapon or law for the suppression of native disorders, the 
mischief of which was enormous,’ Bravo Mr. Morley! You have at least 
the credit of throwing off your mask completely. Wecan now well imagine 
the nature of those reforms in regard to which you tell us that you and 
Lord Minto are of one mind—a very ominous declaration indeed—and the 
prospects whereof you tell would be at an end ‘if disorder spread.’ Never 
was a more flagrant error committed in distinguishing between cause and 
effect and never was the great political truth more ominously ignored 
that: when the prospect of reform is at an end the prospect of a revolu- 
tion clearly opens. The disorder in India is the effect of want of reform, 
‘and ‘if reform-is not to come till disorder ceases, it means that it will 
‘néver come so faras Mr. Morley and Lord Minto could help it............. Mr. 
“Morley bas given the Government of India a carte blanche, and going one 
-step further he asks Parliament todo thesame. Don’t let the agitators in India 
‘think, a he, that the house is divided. Shades of Burke, Bright, Fawcett 
‘and Bradlaugh! ‘What do you think of these’ degenerate followers of yours 
who gravely maintain that when the Indian people complain of grievous 
wrongs at the hands of the Indian Government, the Parliament should unite— 
and unite for whet—for refusing redress |!! ” 
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3. “ When a -Minister on a 2 4 mee sound 
«ae ale ie _..» . Such a warning tothe Indians as done at ‘a 
. i arg ge eomomg ri London meeting this week, there could be no doubt 
the Punjab. left.as to the Government and the British ‘nation 
_Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 18th being oppressed with some huge nightmare......... 
May, Eng. cols. he. forces of —— in India are no doubt, many 
and grave. But to talk of the likelihood of the unspeakable episode of fifty 
years ago repeating itself in India is to talk nonsense.......... It is unjust to 
the Indians of the present generation that a Minister in Mr. Haldane’s position 
should so pointedly flourish the threat of retribution for a crime they have 
never thought of perpetrating. It is a slur upon the reputation of the Govern- 
ment themselves for sobriety of judgment and practical common-sense; and 
absolutely cruel to the British nation to let them jive in the fear of a cata- 
clysm which, we vouch, is never likely to occur. ‘here is a remedy for this sort 
of political hysteria, and it will have a remarkable healing effect if it is tried 
the right way. Let Mr. Morley come to India to examine the situation and 
see things for himself. The people want to see him, to tell him things which, 
they think, the officials on the spot do not, and would not, tell him.......... 
Mr, Chamberlain visited South Africa after the war, and England reaped sub- 
stantial good results from the visit.......... We want Mr. Morley to come out as 
an impartial judge of things as a mediator between the Government and ‘the 
people, and surely the officials should welcome his good offices rather than resent 
them. India would gain, England would gain, the Government of the two 
countries must gain, from such atour. Lhe crisis requires the experiment, 

and few could doubt the good results that would ensue therefrom.” _ 


*4, ‘* Mr. Haldane has let the cat out of the bag. Mr. Morley has been 
or ’ sntie Maen repeatedly assuring Parliament that there was no 
4), 19th a such thing as general unrest in India. Mr. Haldane, 
the Secretary of State for War, has been telling the 
English people quite a different story. According to a Reuter’s message, 
Mr. Haldane in a recent speech said he did not disguise the fact that India 
caused the Government great anxiety, but he warned his hearers against attach- 
ing exaggerated importance to recent occurrences, Apparently, then, the 
anxiety was due to other than recent occurrences. ‘The Indian Government,’ 
continued Mr. Haldane, ‘ was striving its best to hold the scales of justice 
even, but-that was only possible by preserving law and order.’ From this 
profound platitude, the Right Honourable gentleman passed on to a porten- 
tous outburst. ‘Should the necessity arise,’ he concluded, ‘ the arm of the 
Crown in India would be found as strong as, if not stronger than, fifty years 
ago,’ It is impossible for us in the country to imagine the relevancy of this 
extraordinary declaration, Are we really so near a cataclysm as Mr. Haldane 
would suggest? The Birtish Government seems to be in an awful panic 
about India and the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai was apparently sanctioned in 
a panic. Somebody has been trading on the fears of His Majesty’s Ministers. 
Why should the Secretary of State for War, of all the Ministers, speak in such 
terms of the situation in India ? ” 


- 5, “The deportation of the chief sedition-monger of the Punjdb is a sign, 
we hope, that at last the Government have deter- 
Comments on the unrestin mined to resolutely put down the campaign of 


the fg a ry vo tales vilification and abuse which has too long been carried 
ala . ° ; . : 
ao Pd (17), 14th 00 by discontented agitators, The advantage resulting 


Mav, from a firm attitude is not merely the checking of 

| - disaffection but the ranging on the side of the Goy- 
ernment of the better class of indians and of all the forces which make for 
peace and order. The Muhammadaus of the Punj4b and Bengal have already 
expressed their emphatic disapproval of, and dissociation from, the methods of 
agitation that have been made use of during the past year. We have no doubt 
that their feelings are shared by other communities also. But the latter might 
feel, not unnaturally, that, till the supreme authority had shown its hand, they. 
would only be compromising themselves with their own people; Agitation of 
the kind which was first started in Bengal and has thence spread to other 
provinces Opens up opportunities for violenve to the budmashes of all 
con 3829em4 
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10W <learly that the Bengalis themselves 
ing ‘the protection of the authorities. Even 
hen his own safety and that of his family are 
ped to kindle. It remains for Government 


fit A a ke A Act. What 
staggered one the most was not the absolutism of the extreme step that was 
taken, but the conclusion to which it inevitably led, preparing us for quite a 
revolution in the Punjéb. The Government of India, from whom the sugges- 
tion for thie drastic measure must have originally emanated, was too wary to 
take action on its own responsibility. The Secretary of State was previously 
consulted, Thata man like Mr. Morlev should have yielded his unstinted sup- 
port to a step that must have proved highly repellant to his instincts of justice and 
fair-play was a distinct signal that Government discerned in the political horizon 
of the Punjab threatening clouds of unrest and disaffection. But the Punjab is 
now as calm as ever, and though there are visible signs of some unrest, there has 
been much less of disturbance there than in Bengal, where gross acts of violence 
and boisterous rioting have been perpetrated. And we pause and deliberate 
if the deportation of Lala was not the result of an imaginary panic. Was 
Lala such a terrible power in his province that his trial in ordina 
course would have precipitated the outburst of the dreaded storm? And isa 
| great calamity really averted by the deportation of a single isolated 
| individual? ‘These are questions which naturally suggest themselves to 
us at this distance from the scene of the disturbance. If Lala Laj- 
patrai was guilty of sedition, if his inflammatory denunciations were 
likely to affect the army and his speeches to endanger the security of the 
ruling nation, nod lover of peace, no loyal and patriotic subject of the Crown 
would wish that he should escape the most drastic and stringent punishment 
under the law after he had taken his trial in a court of justice. The supineness 
of Government in allowing sedition to take its course unimpeded has _ been 
the cause of the present unrest and mischief. Liberty has been of late convert- 
ed into license both in the press and on the platform, ‘The policy of clemency 
and latitude has been misinterpreted.......... If the country is to be governed 
on principles that make for peace and security, it is the first duty of Govern- 
ment to see that races are not set against races either under the garb of false 
patriotism, or what is worse, false loyalty......... A thorough inquiry by means 
of a Commission into the present unrest in the country is needed to convince 
the people of the legitimacy of the extreme step that has been taken in the case 
of Lala Lajpatrai. The absolutism practised under an obsolete law about a 
century old can only be justified in the case of State culprits in times of warfare 
or mutiny, when their immediate arrest or deportation are imperative to stem 
the tide of revolution and blood-shed. Was the offence of Lajpatrai so serious 
as to rob him of a citizen’s right to demand his trial by law? Thedeportation of 
: an undesirable person or a troublesome sedition-monger might be an expedi- 
as | tious and the most convenient way of curbing his influence temporarily or for 
a | good. But it is a terrible weapon which, in the hands of a timorous and weak- 
kneed administrator, might prove a dangerous weapon and may be wielded with- 
out proper justification. ‘There can be little personal safety to the agitator who 
| is a thorn in the side of local officials, for the latter have simply got to cry wolf 
: and set up a panic during a state of unrest to crave permission for wielding the 
weapon on the accursed victim of their displeasure. ‘The present state of unrest 
a4 in the Punjéb is due to successive enactments of a most unpopular character, 
| not. the least of-which isthe increase of canal rates on the Bari-Doab Cana). 
Will the deportation of Lajpatrai suppress the discontent of the disaffected 
population? The whole province is disarmed, and lathia are no match for 
musketry and swords, Wherein comes.the danger, then, of the dreaded raid by 
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ee : -Lajpatrai, whose presence in the midst of a hundred thousand followers that 
_-——™”s ie saiid-to be at his beck and call has so unnerved the executive that they 
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are afraid of keeping him in their midst even for the few.days that his trial 
‘in ordinary course would have taken? If Lajpatrai was incarcerated in the 
prisons of Léhore pending his trial, he would have been as much cut off from 
all communication with his followers as from Mandalay, whither he has been 
deported.”’ | | 

' Pee \ 

7. “The Government of the Punjib have executed a dramatic coup 
by arresting and deporting Lala Lajpatrai, and one 
of his lieutenants awaits similar treatment. Whether 
political insanity of the nature that affected 
the Extremist leader of the Punjib and his class elsewhere is curable by 
such treatment, it is not our purpose to inquire at this stage. In 
the light of what has happened and has been happening for some time, 
we think that to doso would be unjust on the one hand to the individuals 
against whom these extraordinary powers are enforced and on the other 
would amount to prejudicing the position of the Punjab Government,......... 
What is essential to point out at present is the natural consequence of the 
neglect of a sacred duty on the part of the leaders of the different all-India 
movements to help the troubled provinces in time with their assistance and ad- 
vice, Even now it may not be too late. What has happened in the Punjab 
may easily prove an object-lesgon to Bengal, and other provinces in which there 
is lattery a tendendy to imitate Bengal. Even now the people might be help- 
ed to put their house in order by composing their internal differences, and by 
assuming that correct attitude towards the Government which should be the basis 
of all constitutional agitation in the land. Wedo not ask the Bengalis and 
others to be cravens. We do not ask a truce to all political agitation in the 
land. We want that, in spite of all repressive measures that might be attempt- 
ed by the official Bahadurs in the Punjdb and elsewhere, the people and their 
leaders should freely speak out their grievances. We want that they 
should agitate, and agitate vigorously, for the rights and reforms they aim at.” It 
is the degeneration of the liberty of public discussion into license that has been 
the cause of the present official measures in the Punjab; and if is but fair to 
hope that the people in other provinces will do nothing to justify the adoption 
of similar measures in their own midst. India appears to be face to 
face with a grave political crisis the end of which caanot be foreseen, 
and if. moderation, political sanity, clearness of vision and honesty of 
purpose were ever called forth on the part of our leaders to control the 
steps of the people and to guide the judgment of the rulers in the right 
path, it is now. Without these, there is no knowing what the country 
may come to ere long. This is no time for going into hysterics, for 
' pelting the Government or those from whom we differ with abuse and vitupera- 
tion. Fuller light must be allowed to fall on what has happened and is hap- 
pening ere we judge and condemn.” |Thesame paper,in another issue, refer- 
ring to the remarks made against Lala Lajpatrai by the special correspondents of 
certain Anglo-Indian journals, says :—* It is scarcely necessary at this stage to 

plead for Lala Lajpatrai.. He must stand or fall by what he hasdone, But he 
has the right to demand that what is allowed to the commonest felon in the land 
Shall be extended to him, that his case shall not be permitted to be prejudiced 
by the man in the street, or by the irresponsible scribe playing the réle of the 
newspaper correspondent.......... To permit his being prejudiced in the eye — 
of the public by such opprobrious epithets as rebel, revolutionary, traitor, 
-seditionist, offender, &c. is un-British, unjust and unmanly.’’| 


Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 13th 
and 17th May, Eng. cols. 


8. ‘No honest Indian publicist does for a moment sympathise with 
those political demagogues, whose propaganda is 

Parsi (32), 12th May, Eng. to preach ill-will and hatred against the . British 
es ge Punch Bahidur Government. But the proper course to meet this 
(875), il class of offenders is to place them on their trial ina 
es court of justice where the law is strong enough -to 
deal with them. It is a pity-that the Government did not adopt this perfectly 
constitutional course, which was open to them to satisfy the ends of justice and 
restore order in the Punjéb. Instead, they have elected to embark upon methods 
which, in all conscience, are revolting, viz., deporting men without putting 
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s nto verlag ‘have 
ure which is 
, ‘will only to aggravate the situation. Lala 
a t now .be raised tc vend abe a: aitadtve leaks: innumerable 
eckless spirits am wsbag his pet following will. be induced to come forward to 
rry on his propags Ban with redoubled energy. From one end to the other 
country ‘is seth ing with. discontent, and instead of grappling with the situa- 
ion in & statesmax uii-like. spirit, the Government have, we are afraid, only made it 
worse.” |'Ehe Bombay Punch Bahddur deplores that the Government should 
§ Tailed to ta ke Pucicletly. ‘rigorous measures to stem the tide of sedition 


ist rising in India. It refers to the manifestations of disaffection in the 
id Observes that the halting policy pursued by Government in putting 

n these ‘disturbances will prove injurious in the long run both to Govern- 
suent pit the people. It wonders when Government will realise the gravity of 
ass preens Grisis and take steps for restoring peace to the country. | 


asi In addition to the deportation of Mr. Lajpatrai under a Regulation 
of ninety years ago, the Governor-General, not in 
Council, has issued an Ordinance for the regulation 
of public meetings under the extraordinary powers 

vested in him for the maintenance of peace and good government. It is called 
Ordinance No, 1 of 1907. It is to be hoped that the fitst ordinance in the 

series will aleo be the last, and that the Swadeshists, National Volunteers. 

and others will render further extraordinary legislation by the Governor- 

General, in or not in Council, unnecessary in the interests of peace. When 

the peace is disturbed to the extent to which it is reported to have been in 

the Punjéb and Eastern Bengal, the mere deportation of a few leading 
individuals, or a series of prosecutions in courts of law, might tend only to 

enhance the irritation, which might spread through public meetings. The 
Governor-General, therefore, seems to have felt obliged to follow up one drastic 

measure by another, which is its necessary corollary. Also, apart from the 
deportation, it must haye been reported to Government by the police and by 

private bodies, who feel the insecurity of their position, that the right of holding 

public meetings is abused for the purpose of inciting the masses against 
Government and against certain sections of the community. It is needless 

to add that the British Government has always thought that if it is unable 

to secure peace and safety of life and property, it has little or no justification 

>. $o-remain in India. The steam-valve policy has been tried long enough, but 
: matters are going from bad to worse, and there are no signs of any improve- 
— . ment. Lord Minto’s new policy is precisely that for which Sir Bampfylde 
- Fuller forfeited his office: only the Governor-General puts into force the 
. extraordinary powers vested in him for extraordinary occasions, while the legal 
aspect of what took place in Eastern Bengal under Sir Bampfylde was perhaps 
rather doubtful. That the Viceroy has adopted the very line of action which 
was apparently not quite liked by him at one time, though we have no means 
of knowing what precisely he thought of it, only shows that he is driven 
by a strong sense of irresistible necessity. Political expediency, after all, is to 
be determined by experiment: one policy having failed to give satisfaction, 
another is about to be tried......... The ordinance will be in force for six months 
at the most.......... It is possible that if during this period no improvement is 
noticed in the two provinces and elsewhere, a ‘law to regulate public meetings 
will be permanently placed on the statute-book. For the present the public w ould 
like to know something of the circumstances in which Mr. Lajpatrai had to be 
deported. We do not expect Government to publish all the information in its. 
‘possession. But Mr. Lajpatrai isa man who hates secrecy and wire-pulling, 
eal all that he may have done to cause apprehensions of an ‘internal commo- 
tion” ‘must have been done openly.......... Government may secure at leasta 
ortior not ‘the sympathy which it must desire, if it takes the public into confi- 
dence ‘as far as it is in.a position to do so...... Mr. Lajpatrai is personally known 
y 8 wa rer ) members of Parliament, by whom he was introduced to English 
S diences during his last visit to En gland. No stone will be left unturned by 
| > dhis friends‘to secure his restoration to “liberty and to place before, the public an 
_ ‘explanation of his.conduct, ) Mr. Morley, however, .is firm and will be sure to 
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they deem necessary to maintain the public peace effectually......... It will: be 
seen that no leaders here come forward earnestly to try to put an end tothe 
present state of things, either in the Punj4b or in Eastern Bengal. Wedo not 
expect them to do much: what is worse, they do not undertake to abstain from 
stirring up the masses. The entire responsibility of preserving the peace is 
thrown on the shoulders of Government, while leaders of popular opinion claim. 
the right to criticise and to stir up feelings. In the circumstances, neither the. 
Viceroy nor the Secretary of State is likely to attach much weight to the repre- 
sentations of those who manifest no desire to co-operate with Government. The 
resolutions passed at public meetings by a certain section of the educated classes 
amount practically to a threat that matters would be made worse for Govern- 
ment: there is no sympathy with the difficulties that have to be encountered, 
while lawlessness is increasing and the people feel as if the Government was 
unable to protect them......... One thing seems clear from Mr. Morley’s 
decisive attitude, namely, that he entertains somewhat different notions about 
Indian political movements now from what he seems to have held when he 
joined the India Office.” : 


10. ‘“ Lala Lajpatrai has been, contrary to the laws of the country and the 
best traditions of British rule, condemned unheard. 
The instance of the Natu brothers, who were deported 
from Poona, clearly indicates that Government do 
not resort to the old and obsolete Regulation, unless they are themselves con- 
vinced that there is no case to place betore a jury, and that the easiest method of 
removing a takrari politician, whois a thorn in their side, is to make usg 
of the bludgeon clause and spirt him away to some distant part of the country, 
Such an act on the part of Government is not only unfair and unjust, but 
is likely to spread general disaffection throughout the country.......... The 
present disturbances in the Punjab are due, in the first instance, to nothing 
but the recent oppressive laws enacted there with regard to land and agricul- 
ture. The prosecution of the Punjdbee was probably the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back........... The immediate cause, however, of the unrest and 
discontent in Northern India is the most mischievous ‘ preferential’ policy pur- 
sued by the Government of Eastern Bengal and copied by other Provincial Admi- 
nistrations, The Muhammadans have been very cleverly and adroitly set against 
the Hindus and general disturbances are the result. Weare honestly of opinion 
that the Government of India, which played into the hands of Provincial Adminis- 
trations, are mainly responsible for these disturbances, which are sought to be 


Akhbar-e-Soudagar (2), 
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athered on ‘ prominent agitators.’ Numerous warnings in unmistakable language | 


were given by the Indian press to the Government of India, but without any 
effect, But there is yet another cause of the general unrest in the country; 
particularly among the educated classes, and it is the malicious and mischieyv- 
ous writings appearing from time to time in a certain section of the Anglo- 
Indian press. Just see what the Cel and Military Gazette of Lahore has to 
say on the subject of Mr. Lajpatrai’s deportation......... The paper calls Lala 
Lajpatrai an ‘ arch-seditionary.’ Where are the proofs of seditious acts having 
been committed by Lala Lajpatrai. Where is the evidence of Lala Lajpatrai 
being ‘a rebel busily immersed in the affairs of his insurrectionary enterprise,’ 
and of his ‘ mischievous career.’ It is for the writer to prove to the satisfaction 
of the Indian public that Lala Lajpatrai ‘claimed to have the command of an 
army of a hundred thousand desperadoes,’ and that he had ‘every thread 
of an elaborate and widely spread campaign of sedition passed through 
his fingers,’ and further that ‘his boast was that no Court dare convict 
him, ‘hese allegations, if true, are certainly seditious and should be visited 
with the condign punishment they deserve. If there is even a modicum of 
truth in these charges made behind the back of Lala Lajpatrai, deportation 
is not the punishment for it........ We must not be understood to defend 
Lala if he is really guilty of the unnamed charge made against him by 
the Government about which nobody knows anything. Wedefend Lala in 
so far as he has been condemned unheard. ‘he principle sought to be laid 


down by the Government is not only wrong, but illegal, irrational and mon- 


strous. It is Lala to-day who has been spirted away to a part of the country, 
CON 829—5 | oe 


back up the responsible, authorities on the spot; in adopting such measures.ag | 
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ever ¥f necessary—would bring about the 
.. /Dhe Indians ought not to rest content until they are. 
e disgraceful Regulation deleted from the Statute-book of their 
t they ought to demand in the present case is a full and fair trial: 
(coused ‘before a recognised tribunal; never mind what the result may be.” 
The arrest and deportation of Lala Lajpatrai must send a thrill of 
2 indignation throughout India, and we expect that 
even amongst the ultra-loyalists and johokums the 
é feeling must be one of consternation and dismay....... 
n the sober. Moderates must view with despair the fact that bureau- 
cratic oppressors Of this country have lapsed into the methods of Russian 
despotism...... Is this a tempotary freak of panic-stricken madness or only the 
first manifestations of a new policy? If the latter be the case, we will have 
oe to abandon all hope of freedom of speech.......... The tall poppies of India 
ee seem to be an eye-sore to the white monopolists of pelf and power. This is 
eS: but a natural evolution of the ‘ personal rule’ which Mr. Morley’s imagination 
had advised him to perpetuate in this country and of which a necessary corol- 
lary was the abnegation of Parliamentary supremacy and the surrender of the 
onsible Ministers of the Crown to the ‘man on the spot’. ‘The man on the 
spot in India is virtually the detective police hireling stabbing in the dark. For 
some time past we know a campaign of calumny has been started against us by 
as a certain section of the reptile press in India which is but the mouth-piece of the 
ae bureaucrats, and which has been hissing ard barking in a most brutal and savage 
ee manner against the newly awakened national consciousness in this country. 
) weecceeee’ With the subsidence of the virulent mania of sedition-hunting and 
sedition-suppressing inthe latter nineties, we had hoped that the dark days of 

Lord Elgin and Lord Sandhurst had ended and that an era of progressive 

ce had commenced. But we have been disappointed........ To Anglo-India 

the: Vieeroy and the Secretary of State have once more succumbed. Andas 2 

result we are entering on the second scene of Russian despotism enacted in 

British India......... To-day the whole of India is stirred to its depths -on 

account of the outrageous conduct of the Punjéb Government. Whata sad 

blot that an era of hopeless cleavage between the Government and the people 
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le en, ~ should begin in the régime of Mr. Morley !...... The Viceroy has always been 
Bo - liable to fall under the spell of Angio-Iudian wiles and high-handedness. And 
eo -. when even a Morley succumbs, what hopes can there be ot a peaceful march of 


events ?.......... We may say that as a statesman Mr. Morley has proved a 

| miserable failure. In his position, even in the midst of Anglo-Indian yells 
me ~ and wolf-cries of sedition, a true statesman would have insisted upon being 
| ~~. 4nformed of the cause of the existing discontent and would have set about 
removing it and not sanctioned a measure likely to increase it, But 

‘Mr. Morley does not care for it and he would seem to en'er into a competition 

with the Russian Prime Minister in abetting the oppression of the people. As 

for the Government of India they seem to have lost all sense of decency and 

propriety. While the whole of Bengal seems to be enveloped in a conflagra- 

pe tion, while riots, looting and ravishing of women are acknowledged 
: to have taken place, and whilst the authorities must either be grossly 
cud incompetent or fomenters of riots, Lord Minto is on the cool heights 
ie of Simla, possibly giving and attending balls and dinners and now and 
| | then signing warrants of deportations at the instance pf local Governmonts. 
We have thus‘reached a stage therefore in the history of our country when 
eo we cannot expect sanity and caution either from the Liberals or Con- 
ss gervatives or'from the Government of India or the Secretary of State, The 
| ~—._- «pulling bureaucracy holds-the field and the whole forces of reaction seem to be 
---——=—sarayed against us. Our people must note that itis no bed. of roses that is 
gpread betore them. Thorny and stormy is the path of deliverance from 
‘bureaucratic oppression,........... No nation has established its claim for 
independence without going through the fire of torture and martyrdom. 
proportion as there are people who would willingly aud cheerfully. 
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im that: proportion. will. their emancipation. be assured.” [In it Sy 
_i7th May, the paper writes :— A melancholy interest attaches to a short 


-and 14th May. : 
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‘sacrifies themselves:. for the eountry inthe days of trials..and, fn ee 
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note on the political situation in the Punjéb, which Lala Lajpatrai wrote 
for the Punjabi only a few days before his deportation, and which that journal 
now publishes, announcing the authorship. When Lajpatrai penned those 


lines, he could hardly have dreamt that~fe was on the eve of being made a 


victim of the new policy of applying to trusted champions of the people an 
obsolefe regulation intended for the emissaries of foreign enemies and desperar 


does bent on rebellion. We cordially invite the attention of Lord Minto and 


Mr. John Morley to tae article. If they are men, it shoull draw from them tears 


of shame. ‘lhe article cannot appear to anyone, whose habitation is outside 


of Bedlam, as the language of a ‘rebel,’ who was ‘busily immersed in 


the affairs of his imsurrectionary enterpise’ and who is said to have 
claimed to have command of an army of a hundred thousand desperadoes.’. 


Lala Lajpatrai’s article states categorically the causes of the prevailing unrest 
in the Punjiéb which the deportation of a hundred Lajpatrais cannot cure 
but only intensify. ‘This panic’ says Lala Lajpatrai, ‘has been artificially 


-created by the Secret Police—possibly punting after notoriety—and the Govern- 


ment has simply played into the hands of its own agents. It is silly to reproach 


this man or that mau for having brought about this state of things To suggest 


that any one or any two or three men in this province possess the power or 
influence to bring about this state of things is both stupid and absurd.’ But 
the local Government and the Government of India seem to believe that Lala 
Lajpatrai is the leader of a hundred thousand desperadoes not one of whom, 
strange to say, has been apprehended,............ We have no doubt, as Lala 
Lajpatrai suggests, that it is all the work of the Secret Police and the notoriety- 
mongers who have been helped on by imbecile officials.” | | 


12. A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakash writes: —There was at least 

~ some justification for the summary and ‘repressive 

Dnyan Prakdsh (40), 11th  easures taken by the Bombay Government in 1897, 
as the murders of two Huropean officers on the Jubilee 
night inspired the Government with alarm. But the Punjaéb Government has 
no such excuse for the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, an ardent, sincere and 


-self-sacrificing patriot who had himself condemned the unlawful methods of 
-some hot-headed Extremists. In deporting such a man Government have 
‘taken a serious step, the consequences of which it is difficult to foresee. 


Instead of striking terror into the hearts of agitators, the deportation of Lajpat- 


‘yai will only fan the flames of public agitatiun. From this day commences the 


real struggle between the Government and the people, the former sternly 


a trying to crush out the spirit of independence actuating the people and 


the latter opposing the attempt with equal vigour. [Elsewhere the paper 
exhorts the people to persevere in their present agitation without fear of 
persecution, and to prove to Government that for one Lajpatrai that is deported, 
‘there are fifty more ready to take his place. In its issue of the 14th May 
the paper accuses Government of resorting to Russian methods of administra- 


‘tion and adds that its present policy will lead to the formation of secret societies 


in India and the perpetration of lawless deeds, | 


13. “It goes without saying that the sudden and swift deportation of 

Lala Lajpatrai to Burma ias filled the hearts of 
all Indians with profound sorrow. ‘They are ex- 
| ceedingly sorry, because they are not aware of that 
Punjabi gentleman, now interned by Government for its own imagined 


Oriental Review (12), 5th 
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-safety in the Mandalay Fort, having ever overtly or covertly busied himself 


with causing internal commotion and threatening the security of the Punjab, 


let alone all India. Secondly, because the precedents created by the deporta- 


tion of the Sardars Natu in 1897 and of Mr. Lajpatrai at the present hour bode 


“no good whatever to the British Government in India. Asto the first cause, 


it may be conceded at once that, Mr. Lajpatrai belonged some time ago to that 


-class of Nationalists whom Anglo-Indian organs of opinion call ‘ Extremists.’ 
‘He no doubt entertained radical views about.the reform of Government, but 
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‘npwards ‘he: had begun’ to perceive the 
the opinions held by the Moderates. 
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gress at Calcutta. He voted against the 
$xtremist faction, and even moved an 
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r is known in the camp of the Extremists as 4 ‘traitor.’ Other 
-On-lookers’ besides Congressmen: have also, marked the change in Mr. Lajpatrai 
for “months past........... But a most convincing proof of Mr. Lajpatrai’s 
- Views is afforded in a letter which he indited only a few hours before 
his deportation for publication in the Punjdbee. This letter is now 
public property. It tells us plainly that Mr. Lajpatrai, far from being 
an incendiary trying to inflame the population of the Punjab, especi- 
ally the proletariat from whose ranks soldiers are recruited, was acting as 
a candid interpreter between the rulers and the ruled. His fundamental points 
were these:—That the unrest in the Punj4b was, according to his diagnosis, 
chiefly owing to the exceedingly inflammatory writings of some Anglo-Indian 
papers, writings calculated to exasperate the most law-abiding people anywhere, 
and, secondly, to the exceeding ‘hardships and evil consequences arising: from 
divers pieces of land legislation, such as the Canal Colonisation and Land Alien- 

ation Acts, In his opinion, the true remedy for allaying the discontent 

lay in a reconsideration of such’ legislation and not in zuburdustee.......... None 

can gainsay that the views expressed in his letter are unsound or in any way 

: directed against the State or calculated to sow the seeds of disaffection. If, 
therefore, Lajpatrai held those views, it is indeed amazing to see how the Gov- 
ernment of the Punj4b could construe them in an adverse light and base 

thereon its recommendations to the Supreme Sovernment for his deportation. 

It will, however, be said that whatever the known utterances recently of Lala 
Lajpatrai, the Government had been in possession of other information of a 

most incriminating character, and that the severe measures, which it was. 

obliged to take, were grounded on that information. If so, we think, the Gov- 

ernment should allay all doubts, indignation and other disagreeable sentiments 
prevailing among the Indian population by disclosing that information without 

further loss of time. Prudence and statesmanship should alike prompt it to. 

eS do so. For the public will then be abie to find its error in sympathising with 
Mr, Lajpatrai as they now do and be convinced that the action of the Government 
was perfectly justifiable. Again, it would have the important effect of at once 
stopping all forms of popular agitation such as mass meetings, processions, 
remonstrances, appeals to the Secretary of State and so forth........... If, on the 
other hand, there is really nothing substantial behind the action of the Gov- 
“ernment, if the deportation is only the result of official hysteria, based on 
haphazard bazaar rumours or the information of interested spies or their design- 
ing and malicious agents, then if may be taken as certain that the present 
commotion in the country will not subside. Nof all the severest repressive 
and reactionary measures, which the State in its uncontrolled omnipotence but 
without an iota of practical wisdom may adopt, will allay it, And it is needless. 
here to state that any Government which, on mere hearsay or haphazard infor- 
. | ‘mation, without carefully investigating its accuracy, hastily rushes forward to 
take steps of the kind now taken by the Government of India is bound to 
|. 34 ~ suffer in the long run and repent the error of its ways. In the oase of such a 
foe strong Government.as that of India, which has to rule millions of alien sub- 
__ Jects, with “whose sentiments and feelings it is even now most imperfectly 
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oquainted, there is every reason to be more cautious and careful..,....... The 
man on the spot in the province may be needlessly alarmed. He may be seized 
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with a kind of political hysteria or he may be moved even by a biased, mischiev- 
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“Ous and poisonous Press. It is for the central authorities tirst ‘to see whether: 
the Provincial authority itself has not: been ymisled and carried away......... 
There is no malady s0 mischievous in its effects in India as politica] dementia, 


whith may for a time take hold of a panic-stricken Provincial authority.” 
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—*14, “A manifest: 
Ses | . is its suddenness, The country has had no: warning 
| Katser-t-Hind (29), 19th that the Government viewed with displeasure in« 
May, Eng. cols. temperate speech or writing. Speakers and writers 
) | have for months been given an unlimited freedom. 
It is difficult. to imagine what language Mr. Lajpatrai could have used in 
speech or writing, less respectful-to. consti authority or more opposed to 
British rule, than what the Government lias been pleased to ignore, allow, or 
forgive, for a pretty long time past in the case of scores of men, ‘To pass from 
an extreme of leniency to an extreme of severity is a sudden change of attitude 
which is hardly fair to the people. Untless Mr. Lijpatrai had been collecting 
arms, or making a call to arms, or was conspiring to raiss a revolt, or abetting any 
of these offences, it would be difficult to justify the extreme step that has been 
taken. Government has given the country to understand that the expression 
of any opinion in any language under any circumstances will always be 
tolerated, A sudden change of front is indefensible.” 
15. ‘The deportation of Lala Lajpatrai has been cleverly managed. The 
| proposal of the local Government met with the 
*Gujardti (23), 19th May, uranimous approval of the members of the Indian 
rot cols, and 12th May; Government. It was communicated to Mr. Monley 
enie (14), loth May; : : 
Shrs Saydjé Vejay (35), 16th who along with the rest of his colleagues dared 
May. not go against a unanimous decision of the 
responsible authorities on the spot in a matter 
which affected internal tranquillity of the Punjab........... The British 
Cabinet could not overrule the Indian Government who are directly responsible 
for the maintenance of peace aud order throughout the country. The leader of 
the Conservative party was also taken into confidence. The result was that 
when Mr. Morley was interpellated in Parliament, both the parties joined hands. 
in view of the gravity of the situation of which the Indian Government and 
Mr, Morley were the best judges. And so for the time being divided counsels 
were averted and all discussion deprecated with a view to present a united 
front to the Indian agitators. Mr. Morley himself admitted that none disliked 
executive measures of this kind more than he did, but contended that they must 
be judged by the emergency and therisk. He then went on to preach a sermon to 
the effect that none were so interested in the prompt suppression and prevention 
of disorder as the Indian party, because if disorder spread, it would put an end 
to all prospects of reform which Lord Minto and he hoped to produce. This 
sermon seems to be superfluous, because the Indian party well recognises the 
wisdom of the principle enunciated. The more important and pertinent question 
is whether the local authorities have not acted on one-sided and unreliable infor- 
mation in haste or resentment, as happened in the case of the Natu brotivers. 
Are we to suppose that Lala Lajpatrai, knowing that just in his neighbourhood 
there were thousands of European troops who could put down in no time any 
rising that could be organised by him was insane enough to engineer an 
insurrectionary movement of the kind that has been fathered upon him ? 
His antecedents and known views make such a supposition untenable. 
wwe.e..-Low is it that not even ordinary measures were deemed necessary 
in East Bengal while one or two disturbances in the Punjab led the 
authorities to resolve upon the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai? it should be 
further borne in mind that the persons suspected to have been concerned in 
the disturbances at Pindi had already been arrested and put upon their trial. 
Where was then the necessity or urzency of resorting to a high-banded 
measure? Meetings could have been regulated as tiey have been. But we 
altogether fail to understand the urgency of the measure that Mr. Morley 
sought to defend in Parliament...... Mr, Redmond echoed the general sentiment 
in India when he said that the high-handed action of the Government of India 
meant practically the suspension of the rights of British citizens in India......... 
The opinions of almost all the Anglo-Indian papers on the high-handed deport- 
ation of Lala Lajpatrai and their manner of expressing them afford ‘one more 
striking proof of the utter want of sympathy and even the heartlessness which 
mark their attitude towards Indian political movements and towards the Indian 
people. Anglo-indian editors are the representatives of the great. British press, 
CoN 329—6 
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objection to the measure taken against Lala Lajpatrai 
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a! ont ADL ¢ that man eheain ‘ex to. uphold. the best 
nrn en y of he free institutions of England should so 
and uphold instead. the high-handed action of the Government 
more oreflit to the Bassion administration than.to the British 
ne _. \ @overnment? Arrest and deportation of a subject of His Majesty’s Government 
, ——ss. |. fitout even the pron oate of a trial is no light matter. Every honest Briton 
>. -*  svithra heart is expected to pause ten times before approving such a measure worthy 
 @8 the period w en the barbarous Regulation of 1818 was deemed necessary. 
a oe But Rant pe many Anglo-Indian papers should write ina jubilant spirit and 
a Bis dentify themselves. 80 co oe with a policy of repression is a symptom 
which makes us very sad in It once more shows how enormous is the gulf 
oy ng. sen the rulers wd a ruled and how profoundly ignorant the former 
are of the real mind of the thinking sections of the Indian population.” 
{In its issue of 12th May, the paper writes in its vernacular columns :—Will 
the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai abate the activity of the Extremist 
party in India which yearns for national independence? We should think 
not. On the contrary, we believe that the propagation of Extremist 
doctrines in ¢he country will be stimulated a hundred fold by the drastic step 
resorted to by the authorities. This has happened in all civilised countries 
and it is not likely that India will prove an exception to the rule. Not 
the. mightiest Government in the world has been able to suppress 
thoughts of independence holding sway over the minds of a subjugated nation. 
If the authorities resort to high-handed measures, such as the arrest of 
popular leaders, etc., these thoughts, instead of finding open vent, would 
secretly grow and ultimately lead to the laying of a covert snare tor 
entrapping Government. If one Lajpatrai is arrested by Government, 
® hundred Lajpatrais will arise to take his place and these will not sit quiet 
until national independence is attained. The paper concludes by vehemently 
condemning the attitude of the Liberal party, especially of Mr. Morley, 
regarding the action taken by Lord Minto’s Government against Lala Lajpatrai. 
The Phenix writes :—‘ We cannot but characterise the recent action of the 
Government of India, viz., the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai as a leap in the 
dark. Wedo not think that the situation at all warranted such a harsh measure. 
We admit that the Extremists had crossed the bounds of moderation, common: 
sense and sobriety....... Yet we think there ‘was no occasion for the extreme 
measure which has been resorted to by the Indian Government with the 
sanction of Mr. John Morley.......... The British Government is far too mighty 
to be afraid of the mischievous activities of a few, flamboyant orators. Why 
ee should it bring into action an engine of destruction to crush a few flies ?” 
whe Shri Saydjt Vijay writes in a somewhat similar strain J 
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16, The present is the jubilee vear of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and the 

(19 arrest and deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, the famous 
ee Punjabi patriot, by a Revenetce. thrown off its 
mental balance by the rumours of an impending revolt, has given rise to 
intense indignation throughout the country. ‘l'o the optimists amongst 
us the event has come as a disillusionment, while the generality of the people 
have begun to declare that in matters political there is very little to choose 
between - Moghlai and British rule. Every ruling power is, of course, fully 
justified in arming itself with extraordinary powers for self-protection, and 
similarly any person, who does not want a particular rule, cannot be condemned 
on principle for attempting to overthrow it. Had Lala Lajpatrai been trying to - 
wrest from the British their political supremacy in India and to establish in 
its place his own, we would not have been called upon to criticise his doings 
one way or the other, as such criticism scarcely falls within the province of a 
journalist, A man inspired with such a soaring ambition would become a 
ruler if his adventure is crowned with success, or would be called upon to pay 
the penalty for his treason on the gibbetin the event of failure. In either case, 
he tastes the fruit of his own actions. We would not have condemned Govern- 
ment for-the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, if he had tried to overthrow British 
rule in this country. We base our condemnation of their act on the fact that 
he is not a rebel, but is being persecuted by the evil-minded Anglo- 
Andis "bureaucracy. He is one of the foremost political leaders in the 
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country and hag been carrying on 4 constitutional fight with Government on 


behalf of the people. He. has openly .declared from time to time that no 


attempt to overthrow British rule:in: India would prove successful: at present.. 


His efforts have all:along:been directed towards. securing the rights of self- 
government for the people, and self-government is quite different from the 
overthrow of the British power in India. A demand for constitutional rights is 


certainly consistent with the maintenance of British paramountcy in the 


country. The Anglo-Indian papers have raised a bugbear of sedition with a 
view to frighten Government out of their wits. In their opinion, the demand for 
the repeal of the partition of Bengal and the swadeshi agitation constitute acts of 
sedition and they are calling upon the authorities to deport all those who are con- 
cerned with either movement. This isthe reason why Indian public opinion has 
become so much exasperated at the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. The people 
had for a long time entertained high hopes that their civilized rulers would 
sooner or later grant them constitutional rights, but their prospects of getting such 
rights have bcen blighted by recent occurrences. We do not think that it is to 
the interest of our rulers that the people should become despondent; nay, 
we venture to inform them that such despondency would imperil the stability. 
of British rule in this country. ‘The Anglo-Indian bureaucrats are perfectly 
aware of this, but as they are accustomed to place their own selfish interests be- 
fore those of the Empire they are obstructing the demand of the people for 
constitutional rights. As ordinary laws cannot be set in motion to suppress a 
perfectly lawful agitation, the officials have raised the outery of ‘“ Empire in 
danger’? to frighten the British public. Government, must under the 
present circumstances choose between two courses. They must either prove to 
the world that Lala Lajpatrai is a rebel or, in the absence of any such 
proof, set him at liberty. We admit that our rulers are wiser than our- 
selves, but even wise rulers are known to have lost their heads at times and 
brought ruin upon themselves, . If there be any enemies of British rule in 
India, they are the officials, who are trying to throttle the public agitation for 
constitutional reform. ‘The deportation of Lala Lajpatrai may check this 
agitation for a time, but it would be foolish to suppose that it would give it its 
quietus for good. Such being the case, it may be asked what good can 
come out of the policy of persecuting popular leaders under the pretext of 
safe-guarding the public tranquillity. The days are gone by when the people 
could be kept satisfied by directing their attention to railways, telegraphs, and 
similar ether achievements of British rule in India. They now want to know 
how far they can peacefully acquire constitutional rights from their rulers. If 


they are given to understand that the powers that be are not prepared to grant 


them such rights, they will never rest satisfied, ‘he time has now cometo make 


an explicit declaration as to the ultimate aim of British policy in India. 


Sweet and honeyed words have sufficed up till now, but those days are now 


past. The deportation of Lala Lajpatrai has been ordered with a view to 
suppress constitutional agitation among a martial people like the Punjabis, but 
we are Convinced that tyrannical measures like these will never succeed in 


putting down the agitation. If the bureaucrats mean to convey the idea that 


Indians cannot have political rights except by waging a fierce struggle 
with the authorities asin Russia, then let them say so openly and disillusion 
those among us who feel sanguine about obtaining such rights. The present 
is a very critical juncture in our country’s affairs. We have made 


up our minds to acquire constitutional rights and to put forth determined 


efforts to secure the same, Such efforts cannot be put down by official persecu- 
tion. At most they will have to be made secretly so long as oppressive laws are 


in force. ‘The history of every uiationin the world proves the truth of what — 


we have said above. Under these circumstances, it does not become the fair 
fame of the British rdj that Government should deport, under an obsolete regula- 
tion, one of the foremost Indians engaged in the work of Constitutional agitation. 
Such a step might lead the people to look upon the British as more dangerous 


than the Russians. 'Whensuch ideas once get possession of the pablic mind and 


the people begin to look upon their rulers with distrust, the relations between 
the two are likely to become strained and to end in disaster. The unrest which 


has been generated in the country by the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai may 


not just now do any injury to British rule in India, but it will not fail to prove 
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61t -government cannot: 
prepared to face serious risks 
vere in their agitation-in this spirit, 

tai atrai i in a distant land shall not be without 
he pepe lishes a short biographical sketch of Lala 
th es u ich it remarks :—When other political leaders of 
jhore had been i aced ica ends arrest, Lala Lajpatrai apprehended that some 
false charge might be brought against hit, too, by the officials, but he remained 
an per uirbed, as he was conscious of having done nothing against the law, He, 
owever, had no idea that he would be deported asa State prisoner. The state 


i of his mind before his arrest can well be guessed from the contents of a letter, 


lressed by him to the Punjabee a shcrt time before his arrest. In this letter 
he clearly ep that India is not ripe for a political revolution. He also 
deprecates therein a resort to lawless proceedings. He further expresses his 
disapproval of Sardar Ajitsing’s methods of carrying on public agitation and of 
his excited harangues to the people. Another letter which was written by him 


toa friend after the warrant for his arrest was shown to him in the Magistrate’s 


office clearly shows that the composure of bis mind was not in the least perturbed 
by a perusal ofthe order. In that letter he exhorts his countrymen not to grieve 


over his deportation because he viewed it as a dispensation of Providence, which 


was intended for the good of men. Latterly most of his time was taken up in 
connection with the Punjdbee case, and he had also interested himself in the 
grievances respecting the canal rates. But he had no sympathy whatsoever with 
the agitation carried on by Sardar Ajitsing, who once addressed a meeting in 
spite of a prohibition issued by the Magistrate. | 


17. All people are deeply grieved over the deportation of a popular, 
patriotic and self-sacrificing leader like Lala Laj- 

Kal 625), 17th May; pairai, They are intensely indignant at the autocratic 
Kainatak Vretia (98), 14th action of the British Government. which in point of 
May. injustice and oppression out-does even the methods of 
_ Russian rule, We do not think that even fifty speeches 

of Lala Lajpatrai would have roused public indignation to such an extent 
as this single act of Government hasdone. Our readers may be at a loss to know 
the heinous character of the crime committed by Lala Lajpatrai which brought 
upon him the wrath of Government. The Government officials and Anglo- 
Indians at Lahore together with a few shrewd Muhammadans of that city have, 
however, detected it, The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjib had a dream 
one night that there would occur a mutiny on the 10th of May 1907 and that 


. Lala Lajpatrai had raised an army of one lakh of men with the object of over- 


throwing British rule in India, Indeed, we fail to see why the powerful 
British Government should dread a public rising in India, The Indians 
themselves laugh to scorn the very idea of the secret raising of native 
ents. Lala Lajpatrai’s own letters, written shortly before his arrest, 

show that a native rising in India is, in his opinion, an impossibility. But even 
assuming that a mutiny were possible in India, why should British officers feel 
mortally afraid of it? Do they think that the strength of the British power in 
India has become so impaired that it can be overthrown by the slightest effort 
of a Native rebel? We pity the position of the British if they really fear that 
their Empire in India can be so easily blown to pieces. Such fear on their part 
‘shows that the foundations of British power in this country are so rotten and 
hollow that that power can be maintained by the support of native loyalty alone ! 
Pr for one think the British power in India is far too strongly founded to be thus 
‘easily overthrown. The only reason, therefore, why the British are raising 
‘alarmist reports of the possibility of a mutiny in India and deporting our foremost. 
Jeaders is, in our opinion, as follows :—Their high-handed treatment of Indians 
ch d - the latter’s demand for political rights is biting the conscience of our rulers. 
hey ‘te conscious in theirhearts that“they are trampling upon poor natives 

ughsho over their rights and are, therefore, taking precautionary 
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measures to prevent a rising. ° But they. should understand that. by deporting 
Indian leaders or throwing them into prison they will simply help fw avviaiilt 


~~ 


precipitate the crisis they wish toavert. [Elsewhere writing about the excitement 
in Bengal the paper observes :—It is but natural that public feeling in “Bengal 
should be excited over the attempts of British officers to set Muhammadansagainst 
Hindus. The question that now confronts ali Indians, like Hamlet, is whether 
*to be or not to be,”’ Our future history will turn upon our decision of this 
question, We have got a clear idea of the measures Government will in future 
adopt to repress our aspirations. In such a crisis the question of our national 
existence—our very existence in fact—is whether we should retreat like cowards, 
from our present position or should, by forming a powerful public opinion, 
try to curb the autocratic policy of Government or whether again we should 
compel Government to grant us political rights by following a policy of passive 
resistance. No doubt we shall have to suffer pain and persecutions in our 
struggle with Government, but how can Providence bless our efforts unless 
we ourselves show patience and perseverance? Tho Kurnttat Vritta io 
making similar comments vehemently condemns the deportation of Lala 
Lajpatrai and considers that it will not allay but rather aggravate the existing 
discontent in the country. | — 


18. “ The present holocaust has been making such a hell of Réwalpindi 
ois ins 1 (25), 12th that we will be justified in calling it Terrorpindi ?.., 
thay a Was it possible that a reign of terror could exist ina 
ata egies place like Rawalpindi—the greatest and most im- 
portant mélitary station in India? Yet this is the case. The London Times 
not long ago went out of its way to remind us that India was conquered by 
the sword and must be retained by the sword. And yet, next door to the 
Camp where the flower of the British Indian (?) Army is located have happened 
events which remind a student of history of that stage in the great French 
Revolution, when Danton and Robspierre were the evil genius of Za belle 
France—and the fatal guillotine was working almost night and day like the 
mills of Ahmedabad. Oh! proud Britannia do not, therefore, depend upon 
your bayonet, but put full faith in your spirit of benevolence. Will Britain do 
it? That is the question. We have no hope that she will. We had hoped— 
till yesterday morning. We believed that Britain had realised, as many other 
Empires (Greece, Rome, Carthage) did, but too Jate. But that hope has now 
turned to despair.......... Nay! something more than despair since we received 
yesterday morning the news that Lala Lajpatrai had been arrested and 
deported—where—nobody yet knows........... The least thing we can say 
about it is that this is the crowning folly committed by the present intellectual 
British eunuchs, who are to-day swaying the destinies of India. This deporta- 
tion has been carried out under a crumbled, dilapidated, discredited Regulation 
passed in 1818 when the British had inherited the great Mabhratta Empire. 
This ‘law’ (moral lic P) born nearly a century ago was put into action for the 
first time in the year 1597, when the Natu brothers were incarcerated by 
lettres de catchet at the time of the Jubilee scare........ We must say that the 
_ things that are going on in the Punjab make us nervous—nervous, not for 
the future of India, but for the future relations of India and England.” 


19. “‘The Government have offered a reward of Ks. 500 for the apprehen- 
we sion of Ajit Singh.’ ‘This cryptic announcement 
Commenis on the offer 


of a reward of Rs, 500 by appeared in the _ Papers y esterday, and people must 
Government for the avpre- have been set athinking as to what must be passing 


hension of Ajit Singh, = in the heads of Government when they thought of 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 18th offering this magnificent reward. From the measures 
May, Eng. cols. they have taken in this country and from the official 


statements in Parliament, people have been led to believe this Ajit Singh 
to be a most dangerous man, one who, if allowed to remain free, is capable of 
plunging the country into a rebellion. And yet after a full week's search, 
when the Government cannot find him, they give the precious inducement 
of Rs. 500 to anybody who would betray him. What is the public to infer 
from this? What but that the Government do not think so seriously about 
this man’s powers of mischief as they want us to believe they do, or that they 
have a cynically low opinion about the morality of the Indians. If they. really 
cox 829—7 | TS ; 
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discontent among the people, and that such unwise measures will otily 
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ay rate CK te. reie n of. law -and the | 
4 } are at, an end in ~) SRR the former 
). and the latter in Eastern Bengal. 
lieve in the theory of cycles will be 
oy : a, T a ‘that the present. phenomenon of 
wlessness requires no other explanation but that it ‘only comes 
end of a period of fifty years, a figure which seems to 
. &@ magic influence on: the history of “India. The events of 


4 e. year. 1857, 1807, 1757, 1707, etd., in Indian history were remarkable, 


if events like the Indian Mutiny, the battle of Plassey, and the death 


‘of the Emperor Aurangzeb—all happened in the year of the completion 
of ‘this half-century cycle, then conversely one might expect that the year 1997 


may witness events calculated to serve as land-marks in the life-career of 


the Indian nation, We have said that the reign of law is at an end in the 


jab. And who can deny it who has observed the progress of events in 
that. ‘province during the last week ?......... We have also said that the Par 
Britannica in India is at an end, and let not Englishmen now boast that 
their presence in the land is an effective euarantee that the people would not 
lave to suffer from racial antagonism and class feuds, And-the most 
shameful part of the affair perhaps i is that far from giving practical evidence 
of that guarantee at the present day in Bengal, Government have them- 
selves been, in a way, the cause of only accentuating that antagonism and 
augmenting those feuds. As one reads every morning and evening fresh 
telegrams from Calcutta, describing the progress-‘of events in Eastern Bengal, 
he is  iecamiesibly tempted to ask the. question ‘What has become of the 
vaunted Paz Britannica in India?’ If we may believe the situation to be 
even half so serious as it is described in these telegrams, we must pro- 
nounce the fact as most shameful to the Government. The Muhammadans 
in arms, the Hindus terrorised, villages raided and pillaged in broad daylight, 
kutcheries and treasuries looted, holy images broken and women kidnapped, 
ravished and abandoned in the jungle—all this is simply disgraceful, if true. 
The Government is being openly accused of indifference and inactivity: arising 
out of feelings of partiality for the. Muhammadans who, it is believed in 
some quarters, are being passively encouraged to mal-treat the Hindus 
in order to put down the swadeshs movement. And yet we have no 
sign that the allegations are as keenly resented as they should be. The 
thick-skinnedness exhibited. by the Government on the present occasion 
is extremely suspicious and offers a glaring contrast with the over-excited 
mental condition of the Bengali nation........... The resort by Government 
to an ancient Regulation enacted a century ago for the advancement of the 
cause of yood government in India must be equally humiliating both to 
the rulers ar the ruled, and whatever the feelings of Government i in the 
matter, the people, at any rate, cannot allow the affair to’ pass without 
protest. 39 


21. Surely the Indians have grown accustomed to a lot of slavery 
because they do not cease to prattle about “ constitu- 
Aryévart (103), 1th tional” and “ lawful”’ modes of agitation even when 
Mays Sudhakar (1:6), 11th their houses are on fire, their country is being ruined 
May ; Swardjya (1574), 18th and their mothers and sisters are being outraged. 
May. ec They still ignorantly believe that they will gain 
their object by means of constitutional agitation. 

The light of their religion will show them the true path, but only when they 
throw away foreign rule. They must first abandon their weakness, which 
is at the root of all their miseries, The Feringees do not govern India for 
promoting the welfare of the Indians, but for achieviag their own ends. They 
will: run away when the Indians display valour. ‘The Indians have lost their 
ficient power’ and have become selfish and are afraid of meeting death. In this 
espect, they should learn a lesson from the Russo-Japanese war and bravely 
ficounter death. Till now we believed that Feringee rule in India was based 
law, but -néw we have lost that: ites ‘because they have begun to 
pres ‘the ‘Indians in broad ise ie ani If the Indians desire selfegovern~ 
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er which { is not ab e to scat these outrages ¢ Ye Indians, awake and 
pow the reign of Oppression rampant under British rule. Your ancestors 
have sacrificed ‘their lives in the past in defending the honour of their women. 
What is the use of your rémaining alive if you-eannot | defend your religion and 
. the honour of your women? If you cannot‘stop the oppression that is going 
on, you should at least take weapons and fight. For this you may be crushed 
under some section of the Penal Code, but God will approve your act: 

Although the administration of the Feringees is devoid both of morality and. 
justice and is based upon the principle of “ might is right,” we do not realise 
the tact. Some men still think that the white people are sent by God to rule 
India. But this is a mere delusion. They came here simply in search of a 
living for their surplus population and monopolised both power and trade, 
Unfortunately Indians did not see through their character till it was too late. 
How many cows are slaughtered in India at the present day? Should not 
Indians, who form a majority in the country and whose religion is their very 

life-spring, do something to prevent the defilement of their religion? [The 
Sudhakar writes:— No one thinks that the Government is powerless to check 
the rowdyism of Musalmans? Why does it not then do so? ‘The Hindus love 
.. nothing more than their idols and the honour of their women. ‘hey have 
shed their blood in the past in the defence of both. It does not become them 
to sit quiet and run away like cowards at the present juncture. ‘The Swardjya 

writes in a similar strain, ] 


22. The Moda Vritta warns Muhammadans against indulging in acts 
Moda Vritta (136), 13th of rowdyism and lawlessness at the instigation of 
tas, “ wily ” officials, who, it alleges, are using them as 
a cat’s paw. It further states that the Hindus, on 
finding Government neglecting their legitimate duty of protecting one class 
against another and allowing outrages by Musalmans to take place with 
impunity, will not fail to protect themselves as they did in the days of Moghal 
rule, The paper instances the exploits of the Mahrattas at Réigad, Sinhead, 
Bassein, Rakshasbhuvan, Udgir, ,Pénipat, Kharda, &c. to show that the Hindus 
would, when the time comes, be able to compose their sectional differences 
and meet a common foe. It suggests that the best policy for the Musalmans 
to follow. at the present juncture is not to quarrel with the Hindus, but to 
act in harmony with them in trying to remove the poverty of India, 


23. ‘* In proposing a statue to Lord Clive, Lord Curzon and others are surely 
Approval of Lord Curzou’s not seeking to perpetuate the memory of the victory 
proposal to erecta memorial of Plassey _ as a faultless mortal. All that they seek 
to [yr Olive. au to emphasise is that, in spite of his many faults, 
am-e-Jumshed (28), 17th A). : ° de 
May, Eng. cols.; Bombay live was a great man, a national benefactor, a soldier 
Punch bahddur (175), 13th and a statesman who deserved well of his own 
May. countrymen and of the Indians, For journalists in 
this country to point to Clive’s errors and mistakes as an eternal objection to 
commemorating him in bronze or marble is to pretend to being immaculate 
themselves, and to proclaim that all the national heroes and idols they venerate 
and worship were immaculate and faultless. This is a species of hypocrisy, a 
pharisaical attitude, which is bound to be condemned by all honest men. 
How many of those who refuse todo the proposed honour to the memory of 
Clive, because of the trick he played on Omichand, are prepared to refuse 
honour to Shivaji in a similar manner, if such a proposal were to be seriously 
made to-morrowr’’ [The Bombay Punch Bahdd ur, on the other hand, deprecat- 
es the raising of a memorial to Lord Clive in India as it is calculated, in its 
opinion, to embitter the feelings of the Indians towards their rulers. } 


24. A Rangoon correspondent of the Véhdri writes:—Mrs. Stuart, wife 

of the Manager of Messrs. Steel Brothers & Qo., 

Exbortation to Indians to wounded a Hindu coolie by firing a shot at him 
scent Se. sw Mg heel simply for the fun of the thing. The poor fellow: is ' 
Vihéri (160), 12th May. + present lying in hospital and no steps have yet — 
been taken against the lady offender. “Hitherto white a 

men were in the habit of hunting Indians, but now white women also haye — 
begun to indulge in the same pastime. Does this not show that we have 
become more effete than women? ‘Would such occurrences have — place 
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oy the. course oof a lating article on the Shivaji festival, the Viéhdri 
we observes :—TIhe birth day of Shivaji marks the dawn 
PN Ne cl sigsionnc. og the of the independence of Mahérdshtra and also of India. 
8 viens (260), 13th Moy. The celebration of the Shivaji anniversary may there- 
‘fore be more appropriately called the celebration of 
a anniversary of self-government in India. Shivaji’s name is synonymous 
with self-government because it was he that made Mahdrdshtra free and laid 
the foundation of self-government there. The present condition of India is as 
helpless at it wasduring Shivaji’s time. ‘Indian women are outraged, Hindu 
images are desecrated and missions are established to make the people Christians. 
The present condition of the country being thus similar to that during Shiva- 
jis time, our aim should be to adopt the remedies employed by Shivaji i in 
liberating his country from its fetters of bondage. Shivaji was convinced that 
India’s lot would not improve unless ske were freed from the alien yoke under 
which she groaned and that no petitions or requests would achieve that object. 
He impressed upon Hindus the necessity of uniting together with a view 
to overthrow the despotic Muhammadan sway. The lesson, therefore, which 
we should imbibe from Shivaji’s life is that we should all be ready to fight like 
him for the independence of our country. It is also necessary that the idea of 
7 independence should dominate the hearts of the Indian masses. The Shivaji 
= ager teaches us to be patriotic, reminds us of our potentialities and advises us 
: to give up selfishness and make concerted efforts to uproot slavery and establish 
A self-government. The chief memorial of Shivaji is self-government and he 
will be delighted in heaven to see us fighting for independenve and hoisting 

the national flag in India. 


26. “Itwill be remembered that about a year ago the Honourable Mr. Daji 
Abaji Khare had submitted a memorial to the 
te The Bombay Government Bombay Government asking both their assistance 
Hel qn oe Shivaji memorial at and permission to erect a suitable memorial over 
Praja Bandhu (38), 12th the place where Shivaji’s remains were cremated 
See May, Eng. cols; Mahratta and to keep the buildings surrounding it in good 
ae (9), 12th May. repair. We understand that after the lapse of 
Ss about a year, Mr, Khare has just heard from 
the Bombay Government that they are prepared to contribute Rs, 5,00U 
for the purpose of erecting the memorial and _ repairing the tank at 
Réigadh. We feel sure that this decision of the Bombay Govern- 
ment will not fail to give satisfaction to our brethren of the Deccan. The 
Bombay Government have, however, declared that in their opinion the work of 
keeping the temple and other buildings at Raigadh in proper condition should 
be done by private agency. We wish the whole work had been taken up 
by Government........... We should, however, be thankful for small mercies, 
and viewed in this light the decision of the Bombay Government deserves to be 
welcomed, inasmuch as it indicates a welcome change in the attitude of the 
authorities, because. not very long ago they deemed asum of Rs. 5 per annum 
quite sufficient for the purpose of keeping the building at Raigadh in 
roper order so far as they were concerned,” [Ihe Mahratta makes somewhat 
similar comments. } 
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27. ‘ The Presidency Association of Bombay have approached the Supreme 
Government with regard to the Bill recently passed 
‘Representation of the in the local Legislative Council for the amendment 


Besatey rata sorta of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. ‘Lhe main 


India re the Decoan Agricn!- object of this Bill was to safeguard the interests of 
turiats’. Relief (Amendment) the agriculturists, who are wrongfully induced by 
rene the money-lender to enter into'a sale-deed, where the 


1s ates 3 bebo true, natufe of the transaction is little. beyond 
y> , sé (@) ith May. a mortgage of the »property pledged as a security. 


° To relieve the agriculturists from the grip of the 
aye) ate usurer, i Bill allowed. admission of evidence al oral 


eet Shh, 


f.%2 
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sion in the Bill to safeguard the interests of dona fide third parties to 


‘whom such properties are subsequently sold by the ostensible vendee, the 
-usurer, The amendment of the Honourable Mr. Setalwad proposing to secure 
the rights of the third party was, however, thrown out, and another amendment 


was substituted which gave protection only to such bona fide transferees as had 


‘been in possession for 12 years from the date of their purchase of the property. 


The Council of the Association reasonably protest that the interests of the third 
party are not adequately safeguarded. If an agriculturist is a party to a 
fraudulent transaction by which he knowingly blinks the execution of an illegal 
transaction, he should have no equitable claim against the victim of his fraud, 
The Council further objects to the amending proviso by calling attention to the 
irrationality of the procedure which, while extending to the ostensible 
purchaser the right to be in possession for an unconscionable length of 


time, as the period for redemption of a mortgage is sixty years, gives no 


protection to the dona fide purchaser unless he has completed twelve 
years of his possession, as within that time he would be in risk of his title 
being called into question. While the Bil! for the amendment of the original 
Act will commend itself to the public for what protection it seeks to offer to the 
hard-pressed agriculturists against rapacious money-lenders, it validates in a 
way their attempt at deceiving a third and innocert party, so that if the 
Bill is passed into law, there would be no security to would-be purchasers of 
properties where the original owners belong to the agricultural community. 
Such a provision under the law is not only liable to cause a depreciation in the 
value of landed properties, but would be a source of great mischief and 
dissatisfaction in specific instances...... ... ‘The Association has made outa 
strong case, a proper consideration whereof by the Supreme Government would 
not only purge the Bill of its anomalies but make its application more 
efficacious for all practical purposes.’’ {The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar 
remarks. | 


28. The Jain vehemently protests against the threatened desecration 

: of the Parasawandth Hill. It further, hears that 
Threatened desecration of copper mines have been found on the Pavagadh, 
nent at Hill in another hill sacred. to the J ains, and that the work of 
Jain (181), 12th May. digging these mines will commence shortly. It 
exhorts the Jains to shake off their lethargy and forth- 

with appoint an influential Committee for the preservation of their places 


of pilgrimage all over India. 


29. The conviction of the editor of the Hind Swardjya has been the episode 
of the week in Bombay, and what is noteworthy in 
The Hind Swardjya prose- yegardto itis that it has been approved of by the 


_ cution. Bombay public—that,is, the sane portion of it. ‘There 


Evening Jame (71), 18th 


May, Eng. cols. may be two opinions about the wisdom: of tke policy 


underlying this prosecution, but there could be no two 
opinions as to the underlying motive of the articles which brought about the 
conviction........... It is all well to grumble against the adoption of un-British 
measures onthe part of the Government, but what about the attitude of 
journalists who attempt to make British rule odious and impossible in the 
land Surely the articles in the Hind‘ Swardjya were not calculated to 
inspire affection or esteem in the minds of the Indians for British rule,” 


80. “The Bande Mataram case of Nasik has terminated in the acquittal 
of one of the remaining accused and the conviction 


Result of the Bande Mata- and gentence ofthe rest tosmall amounts of fine. The 


ram case at Nasik, 


ee Mahratta (9), 12th May. sting of the case bad already been taken away by the 


acquittal of Mr. Khare and others, and the Magis- 


-¢rate has shown good sense in treating the matter lightly at this stage. 


But the case will hereafter be practically forgotten, except for the fact that 
cox 329-—8 : 


‘agreement in law-courts to establish the real ‘nature of such a transaction. 
When the Bill was considered by the Select Committee, two of the non- 
Official members on the Committee dissented as regards the grave omis- 
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mr! “to make a fool of himself by the Police 
napector and t h undue importance by allowing sensational 
pt ingen of Bae x sh : “ i ~ Were the scene of a raging 
8) BI) >" Tt 4s*to be hoped ‘that the protest which has been made against the 
"opening of a liquor shop in Frere Road, opposite the 


Protest against the location new Post Office, will not go in vain and that the 
way Foun hogs pin Frere authorities will refuse to sanction the application. 


‘May, Eng. cols. 


‘ ban ee (28), 16th ‘Frere Road needs to be purged a little of the 


Budmashi element that is already rampant there. The 
residents of the locality will indeed have a most 


‘serious grievance against the authorities if they ignore the protest which has 
‘been addressed to them. There is a High School in almost the immediate 
‘neighbourhood of the premises in which the new shop is to be located. Ere 


long there will be the new General Post Office just a few yards from it; and, 


‘lastly, it'is a quarter which stands in marked contrast to the southern 
‘section of the Frere Road in point of cleanliness, quiet and _respect- 


able surroundings. It would be a pity if all this were to be spoilt, and 
the locality converted into a howling, shrieking haunt of vice as the environs 
of the southern section of Frere Road have become.” 


$2. <A correspondent write to the Send Journal :—“ Unlike other depart- 
ments, the Revenue Department observes no fixed 

Alleged jobbery in the Re- principle and the higher graded appointments are 
Sind. Journal (18), Sth gifts which are bestowed on those alone who can 
May. ingratiate themselves with the District Officers by 
means of rasai, mean servility and so forth. Well - 


.may the Government and the Commissioner in Sind issue circulars from time 


‘to time that graduates should be preferred to non-graduates and that no 
one who has not passed the Higher Standard Departmental Examination 
should be promoted to the post of a Mukhtyarkar, but those very circulars 
are trampled under foot by the District officers with whom rests the power of 
recommendation, on which alone the appointments are made. ‘lhe lips of the 
subordinates are sealed by the prohibition of open applications for the post 
of Mukhtyarkar, and the District officers through the instrumentality of 


.dangerous weapon ‘confidential’ can play ducks and drakes with those 


employed under them. The result is, as you will observe at a 
glance at the Sind Official list, that several non-qualified and unworthy 
persons (whose employment as Mukhtyarkars is expressly prohibited by the 


.vules) are working as permanent, acting or sub. pro tem Mukhtyarkars, 


whereas men, equally experienced, more trustworthy and far better qualified 
are rotting in the lower grades of service. ‘lo quote, for example, an officer who 
has failed twice in the Higher Standard Departmental Examination and who 
has no hope of being exempted from passing it and who, non-graduate as he is, 

! es no extraordinary ability or experience and whose work as inquiry officer 
was severely condemned by the Commissioner hag been working as Mukhtyar- 
kar for the past two years with no likelihood of reverting in the near 
future, and the reuson why he is enjoying what he does not deserve is 
not far to seek, Again, a graduate who has not passed the Higher 
Standard has been acting as Mukhtyarkar for the last one year in 
preference to his brother graduates who have passed the examination, through 
the sheer influence of his father who is one of the highest native officials in the 
Department. ‘These stray instances can be multiplied. It cannot be gainsaid 
that there are several] graduates and non-graduates in the Department, who 
are far better qualified to hold the appointments than the above two officers 
and some Others; but the sole reason why they are being kept back is either 
because they are wanting in influence or else cannot stoop to offer rasai 
or servile flattery which are ready passports with the District officers.......,.. 
Such a state of things does not reflect much credit on the powers that be 


and I would suggest to the Commissioner in Sind through the medium of your 


to take the matter in hand seridusly in the interests of the service.” 
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33. “ May we ask what was done to the sentries who had +heaten eu 
si - . -under-trial prisoner while taking him to jail? Weare 
‘ Alleged apathy of the Dis- anxious to know the result, for it was a casein which 
rict Superintendent of , ' | gee 
Police, Hyderabad, to inquire @Vidence of a very reliable character was available, 
‘into the mal-treatment of an and it will bea sore pity, if the culprits escape scat- 
nater-taial prisoner by his free, We are awarethat the District Police Superin- 
a : tendent was mdking an enquiry into the matter, 
ais ak 6), ¢th ™85 but we do-not exactly tts what came out of it. 
If it has failed to bring the guilt home to the sepoys, 
all we have tosay is that either the enquiry must have been carried on in a 
very haphazard manner or that the District Police Superintendent must be so 
extraordinarily tender towards his men as not to see their fault even when it was 
as clear as the noonday sun. ‘The sepoys were caught red-handed, and respec- 
‘tavle witnesses were available to testify to their having belaboured the prisoner 
in their charge........... Our information so far is that the sepoys have not 
_as yet been punished, which, if well founded, is very regrettable,.......... We 
-earnesly hope that our information is incorrect and that the enquiry has neither 
proved futile nor have the sepoys, who misbehaved themselves in such a disgrace- — 
ful manner, escaped tue result of their high-handed and illegal conduct,”’ 


Education. 


*34,. ‘The letter addressed by the Government of India to Local Adminis- 
iecis Mis: ak on trations for the prevention of students and school- 
‘Government of India re the COYS from intermeddling with political matters 
attitude of students and Comes not a day too soon in view of the recent 
‘teachers towards political developments in Bengal, where the truculent parti- 
“movementis cipation of the student class in political agitation has 
. = a oe (64), 19th Jed to disastrous results,......... If the sven policy 
of the Government be a continuous round of retro- 
grade measures, the prime movers of the scheme for manufacturing sedition- 
mongers out of school-boys will have to thank the short-sightedness of their risky 
-experiment of entrusting precocious youths with edged tools.......... Rightly 
or wrongly, much of the lawlessness that now prevails in Bengal has been 
traced tothe vexatious persecution of the student class and their perfervid 
advocacy of the boycott movement........... But for their association with 
the boycott movement, the authorities should have had to look to other quarters 
‘to explain the true causes of the present situation. Thus far the agitators, who 
have employed the student class as a tool to further their politival ends, have 
been beaten at theirown game, (Government have now decided to put down the 
‘laxity heretofore allowed in the matter of students to associating with political 
movements. In their decision they will find heariy response from all sensible 
parents and teachers, who discern with anxiety the prospects of their sons and 
pupils being scattered to the winds by their association with political movements 
at a time when their energy should be directed to the quiet pursuit of 
their studies. Political agitation has a strong fascination for a youth, 
which his unbalanced and undeveloped mind has not the requisite stamina to 
resist.......... Though the mountebank may fret and fume at being deprived of 
his gallery, to parents and guardians the Resolution will come as a welcome relief, 
The circular inflicts no unnecessary hardship on teachers and their pupils. It 
makes proper concessions in the case of school-masters and students of Colleges 
_as distinguished from school-boys. But while it allows a reasonable latitude to 
the former two, it imposes strict restrictions against their association with politi. 
-cal assemblies of a doubtful character, The resolution, property enforced, will 
put an end to all unconstitutional agitation by school-boys and students and 
will ensure discipline in schools and Colleges,” " 


35. ‘We welcome the recent circular of Sir Herbert Risley apropos 
sas ks Sk, Sa a of ‘students -and politics’, We have reasons to 
| ents (14), "Y* believe that of late, more particularly in Eastern 
Bengal, the students are made a cat's paw of by the Extremists to draw 
the chestnut out of fire. That this isa dangerous game need: not, be gainsaid, 
- We entertain no doubt that the great majority of sensible Indian parents,. 
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36. “It is a pity that the Government of India should have chosen this 
Oriental Review (12), 15th time to promulgate a resolution in reference to the 
May; Gujardti (23), 12th subject of students’ attitude towards politics. Their 
May. motives may be perfectly bona fide and their inten- 
tions perfectly good, but in the present excited condition of India men who might 
: ~ have looked upon this resolution as harmless or productive of some good-will 
i ~ not look upon it in its proper perspective. In fact the whole of the Indian 
-. ~ Press, even the most moderate section of it, has looked uponthe resolution as 
: one of the many reactionary and retrograde actions of the Government of 
| India, Our opinions about the relation of students with politics are well 
. known....... We have over and over again strongly protested against little 
school-boys being persuaded or permitted to attend meetings in favour of the 

“boycott movement, led by some of the worst agitators India has seen, and 

allowing them there to take part in the proceedings by making a _ holocaust of 

their caps and boots. of European manufacture. We have written strongly 

against little school-boys being marched in procession to recéive Indian 

agitators at railway stations and pull their unhorsed carriages amid 

shouts of Bande Mataram and Shivaji-ki-jaya. At the same time we have 

pointed out that in all civilized countries College students and big school- 

boys form the rank and file of the army of political propagandists. The 
» .. best training they receive in politics is at High Schools and Colleges. Look at 
- Cambridge and Oxford. There students.are not only permitted to attend 
- political meetings, but are encouraged to study different political subjects 

and to express their opinions thereon freely and frankly. And what is good 

for Oxford and Cambridge cannot be bad for Calcutta and Bombay. But 

~the most unfortunate part of the recent resolution is that teachers and Professors 

would be held responsible for the acts of their students. We fail to see how 

in the absence of boarding schools and hostels toany large extent Indian 

. teachers will be able to control the acts and conduct of their students. We 

fear, therefore, that the resolution is not only inopportune but will remain simply 

a dead letter.” (The Gujardti insinuates that the circular has been promulgated 

by Government not in the interests of the welfare of school-boys and students 

but with a view to deal a blow at the political awakening that is manifesting 

itself in the country. It observes that Government have grossly abused their 

- authority in issuing the circular which, it predicts, will signally fail to achieve 

"its alleged object of checking the efforts of the Indians to assail the stronghold 

- Of Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 


37. “Elsewhere we reproduce the full text of sir Herbert Risley’s 
= letter addressed to local Governments on the 
_ gMahratia @), 12th Maye = gubject of ‘students and politics,’ While regarding 
re aes _. the detter as unfortunate in that it unnecessarily 
, complicates the present politics situation in the country, we must take parti- 
@ular) exeeption to the extremely vague language in which the letter is framed. 
om one’ point of view, moreover, the letter will be even unintelligible to 
remember the correspondence that took place on an almost 


¥ 
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identical question between Sir B. Fuller and the Supreme Government, previous 
to the former’s resignation of his post as Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal. We fail to see what occasion there was for a circular letter of this kind 
when the question had been almost automatically answered and the relations 
between Government, students and teachers were approaching a satisfactory 
adjustment or settlement. Whatever a few students in one part of India 
or another may have done on this or that occasion by way of excesses 
owing to youthful enthusiasm, their - participation in popular or political 
movements as a class does not certainly and perhaps permanently arise 
as a difficult problem, so that the Supreme Government should necessarily 
set about laying down positive instructions for dealing with and punishing 
them or their teachers, And the indiscretion of the step has been aggravated 
by the vague words which are used in the circular letter, and which make it 
possible that the remedy suggested might prove worse than the malady for 
which it is apparently intended. ‘Those who believe that. the Government 
of Lord Minto has been sincerely desirous of avoiding an augmentation of 
the existing troubles and complications in the political situation ot the country 
cannot help thinking that His Excellency has by reason of the present 
circular letter allowed an unfairness to be done to him........... No doubt 
an attempt is made in the letter to discriminate between school-boys and 
students in Colleges. But the wording of the provisions iu each case is so vague 
and comprehensive that the distinction wi!l be obliterated in practice, and 
the educational authorities will have their whims and freaks vindicated even 
under the terms of the present circular letter. But we must reserve the topic 
for fuller treatment hereafter.” | 


38 Referring to the circular, the Gujardti Punch writes :— An 
| attempt must be made here to analyse the great 
psychological phenomenon that is this day to be 
seen among the rising youth of the land. We have 
ourselves watched with painful interest the undoubted change that has come over 
the minds of our young men during such a comparatively short period......... 
The causes that have brought about suc!: a psychological metamorphosis must 
certainly be extraordinary......... From times immemorial the Indiax student 
has been an ideal one. Meek as a lamb, assiduous ard industrious as an ant, 
ever-loving and engrossed in his work, onedient almost to a fault, devoted to 
his teachers, respectful towards all and sundry, generous by nature and 
instinctively responsive to every kind of righteous appeal, and above all 
sincerely grateful to any one that confers upon him even the most insignificant 
obligation—this is the kind of student India has been producing from times 
immemorial,........ What then could have, in so short a time, turned the 
lamb into a wolf as Anglo-Indian society believes him to be?........, 
Instead of cursing the rising generation and holding them responsible for 
all the sins of omission and commission which are being laid at their 
door, let us honestly consider the environments under whose potent influence 
they have been living for more than two years. Through what has India 
passed during this period? Did normal conditions prevail in any depart- 
ment of our activity? Why, there has been more agitation during the 
last twenty-four months than there was during the last twenty-four years, 
More practical work has been done in a single year than was thought possible 
in one generation, ‘This is what the people have done. Nor had Government 
been idle—we mean the Government of the late Viceroy. Almost from the 
moment he first landed in Bombay, Lord Curzon began to hatch plots to put 
down the legitimate aspirations of the people of India with an iron hand......... 
Step by step that imperious pro-consul crippled the very few franchises we 
possessed and to crown his mischievous achievements he set up the 
iniquitous Partition of Bengal. Has India known even a moment’s peace 
since that Black Day in Lord Curzon’s réyime? Nay! the confidence of the 
people, which a succession of high-souled rulers had secured, was dashed to the 
ground by one single prancing pro-consul. The most sober and sedate of native 


Gujarati Punch (25), 12th 
May, Eng. cols. 


leaders lost patience and recognised that their countrymen had till then been — 


living in a Fool’s Paradise, that under the silken glove of lip-sympathy, which 


our rulers always dangled before our trusting eyes, lurked hard-hearted. iron and 
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1 .millions, .the " ahole continent within a ‘uement 
ituation and ae lion. at. bay sent forth the 
d ar of Bande Udtaram hy ook off all that apathy ‘and letha: 
method of agit: tatio on which b ‘till ring sciailed was changed, and the infant 
Asean i iy ak ning ‘was baptised on. on ‘bloody field of the hellish Barisal 
arbari' ties, This was the ‘ier atmosphere vik India breathed during 
16 Jast two. agg -eeee. Other forces had been slowly and silently but surely 
-- “agting upon the “people. A new Spirit had already been born, but it was 
| aying latent 3 in ‘the bosom. of every citizen like a small mine of gun-powder 
_ _ which simply required a spark to explode. The foremost of these forces was 
Be aes 4 influence exercised. over our minds and imaginations by heroic 
Japan... ....... Mukden, Port Arthur and Tsushima were victories not for 
Japan. alone but for all Asia, and more so for Ind than for any other Asiatic 
country. For the great Apostle,-who gave Japan her religion, was born in India. 
What has happened, therefore, is a natural sequence of things—a legiti- 
mate psychological phenomenon.........._ If even sober and sedate men, whose 
hair had grown grey and who had all along believed in the generosity and justice 
‘of Britain, thus fell victims to despair and took the bit between their teeth, could 
it have been possible for the younger generation to remain mute?.......... It 
must be remembered that this awakening of our youth would not have come 
so soon but for extraordinary causes. Were not young, innccent and unarined 
students done to death at Barisal ? Could the students of India help being 
. moved to the very bottom of their hearts on seeing how many of their 
— own brethren had suffered i in Bengal? Even a young man is not made of 
ae wax. Blood runs in his veins and a heart throbs in his bosom, And when 
: such things happen, it would be unnatural if his blood did not boil and his 
heart leap at the cries of suffering of many of his class. This is real genesis 
of the student problem which is so much exercising the minds of our rulers, 
A new element has entered into the lives of our students, and it cannot be killed 
by persecution. With wise statesmanship Government can direct it into channels 
that will be conducive to the good of the rulers and the ruled alike. The 
methods of punishment, which Government have proposed in this circular, will 
alienate both teachers and students the more.’’ : 
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39. Government are committing a great blunder if they believe that 
| - @ujarét (72), Vth May, SU circulars will check the political awakening that 
ae has now come over India. When a people have once 
begun to know themselves, it becomes impossible to resist their onward march. 
What sacrifices have Englishmen not made for their liberty : Would they 

ever tolerute such a circular in their own country ? Would lovers of liberty 
ever yield to their oppressors? How can Government, then, hope to attain 
success In crushing the Indians by such repressive measures? The Universities 
in India having been officialised, the people will now become more and more 
reluctant to resort to them for education. Lovers of liberty might be willing to 
sel] their bcedies in slavery in order to escape starvation, but they will never be 
ready to sell their souls. It isGod’s will that India should now tread the path of 
self-dependence, Indians should, therefore, boycott Government service and 
educational institutions regardless of all pecuniary sacrifice, They should start 
Pe National Universities and, after receiving national education there, strive to 
bas ee mote national well-being and advancement, This is a religious duty 

posed upon them by Providence, 


_ 4, The Bhdila attributes the circular, prohibiting active participation by 
Bhala (07), Lith M students and teachers in political agitation, to the desire 
Kesaré (129) teh May. "Y> of Government that patriotic ideas should not take root 
: ; in the minds of Indian boys in their tender years and 
that. they should not grow up into patriotic citizens and thereby prove a menace to 
a geticeatic exercise of power by the authorities. The paper seriously doubts 
the assertion that the circular has been issued in the interests of the students them- 
a. tives ind sarcastically observes that whatever the Government does is intended 
9 fo promote thi liane of the people, bit that the latter are so ungrateful as 
represex aid benevolent intentions. of Government. |The Kesari enters 
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‘a strong protest against .the injunction contained in. the circular that.school- 
hoys must not attend any political meetings, and observes that if a similar 
restriction were to be imposed upon English school-boys, it would be very 
‘keenly resented. “The object of the circular, in. its opinion, is to crush the 
. spirit of Indian youths and make them meek and spiritless, It suggests that if 
the people wish to frustrate the object of the-circular, they should start. -in- 
dependent schools for imparting instruction on national lines and also found a 
National University. | foun | 


e ° 


Municipalities. . 


41. ‘When Mr. Mathradas brought forward a proposition at the first 
~ -oficial meeting of the Hyderabad Municipality held after 
nce a ae Sydorabad the appointment of an official President, regretting 


(Sind) Municipality. the action of the Commissioner in Sind in taking 
_ Prabhat (52), 10th May, away the privilege of a non-official President which 
tang. ents, it had enjoyed for upwards of fourteen years, 


Mr. Beyts, the then Collector-President, gave an assurance that the arrange- 
ment was meant to be temporary and that the Government would soon restore 
the old order of things........... But there were not wanting those who 
thought that the official President had come to stay, whatever Mr. Beyts might 
say to the contrary....... It is eight months since Mr. Beyts gave the assurance, 
and yet there is no indication whatever of its fulfilment. On the contrary, 
sions are not lacking that there is no intention of immediately substituting 
‘a non-official for an official President.. Indeed, ifdame rumour is to be believed 
a high official on being asked as to when Hyderabad would get back a non-official 
President is said to have remarked, ‘Oh everything in the world is, in 
that way, temporary.” May not the Municipality under the circumstances 
again bring forward the proposition which, at Mr. Beyts’ assurance, Mr. 
Mathradas withdrew and pass a resolution expressing their deep regret at the 
displacement of a non-official by an official President? The people should also 
hold a meeting expressing their condemnation of the step. We know that there 
was a talk of such a protest meeting at the time, but the idea was abandoned 
on Mr. Beyts’ assurance. The Municipality and the inhabitants of Hyderabad 
have been most shabbily treated and it would bea pity if they did not show 
how keenly they feel such treatment,” o 


42.° Weare glad to learn that in response to a suggestion made in our 
igi i a ea last issue (Vide paragraph 64 of the last Weekly 
oa ges gente yal of the eport),our kind Collector, Mr. Maconoshie, was good 
action taken by the Collector enough to pay a visitjof inspection to the Navléi tank 
for mitigating it, and was also pleased to sanction a sum of Rs, 500 
__ Satyashodhak (152), 12th out of the Funds of the Local Board for the purpose 
ants of excavating it. Se 


Native States. 


43, Referring to the question of succession to the vacant gadi of Limbdi | 


3 State, the Wahi Kdntha Gazette -writes:—It is 
Question of succession to deplorable that, in nominating successors to the vacant 
the gads of Limbdi State. gadis of Native States, Government should nowadays 
Mahi Kintha Gazette (81), ‘ f allege” aloes, di | 
12th May: Political Bhomio Pursue a policy of utterly disregarding the rules of 
(844), 27th May. inheritance laid down in Hindu Shastras as well 
as special customs prevailing in particular Native 
States. It is not kinship to the deceased ‘Chief, but influence with Political 
Officers that weighs with Government in deciding between conflicting claims 
toa vacant gadé. Often the rightful claimants are passed over by Goy- 
ernment in favour of personages recommended by the Politicals, This has 
happened in Idar ard recently again in Jamnagar, where Lakhubha’s claims 
‘were cooly ignored in favour of those of Ranjitsinghji. It is not, therefore, ta be 
wondered at that, as regards the vacant gads of Limbdi, people should suspegt 
that Dadbha of Porbandar, who is both influential and rich, or failing him, his 


son, would be preferred by Government to the Bhayata of Talséna, who, though 
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‘And “whinfluetitial, are nearer kinsmen of the deceased Thakor. [The 
Héal’ Bhomio~ ve that the Ba} Ssheb: of: Dhréngadhra, tracing his descent 

ancestor of tlie deceas Thakor, has also advanced his claims to the 
dé: Tt suspects ll ‘advantage'was taken by interested parties of the 
‘Weaknes: sof ve lato Thaker aud that everything was done to oust all rightful. 
- glaiz nants s from the field. It, therefore, urges upon, Government the necessity 
of: look ‘id wey ceretally’ into the question of succession to the gadi of 


44. We congratulate His Highness the Nawab of Junégadh and his 
Pex ogee subjects on the satisfactory report, which Mr. Baig 
Oh qc of Juné- has been able a present of his administration since he 

g assumed the office of Dewan in last July. ‘The report 

ug Me, bag -reoe abe de contains abundant evidences of the new Dewan’s zeal 

(28), 14th May. for progress and of his tactful and capable administra- 

tion. The year under review opened witha deficit 

of Rs. 6,20 000 and ended with a surplus of Rs. 5,28,930. This betokens a 

noteworthy improvement in the finances of the State. The recovery of arrears 

of land assessment amounting to Rs. 4,36,071 during the year shows that the 
financial position of the J unégadh cultivators has materially improved, while 
from the large unrecovered balance of arrears amounting to about twelve lakhs 
of rupees, it may be inferred that no harsh measures were adopted by the 
authorities in recovering the outstanding revenue, A portion of these unrecover- 
ed. arrears has remained uncoliected for half a century—a fact which shows that 
the system of revenue collection in Junagadh is not as efficient as it ought to be. 

The practice of allowing arrears to stand over for so longa period is prejudicial 

to. the interests both of the State and the subjects. If they are recoverable, 

| every effort should be made to collect them; if not, they should be written off. 

= In this connection we are gratified to note that His Higbness has appointed a 

Committee to inquire into the subject. We hope that the Committee will act 

in a liberal spirit and recommend that the arrears be written off, so that the 

indebted agriculturists may be set on their legs once more. The measures 
adopted by the State for bringing waste lands under cultivation and for 
increasing the usefulness of irrigation works also deserve commendation. 

Mr. Baig has been able to increase the area of cultivation by 55,500 acres 

by leasing relinquished lands to agriculturists on specially favourable terms for 

a period of five years. Irrigation works have long since been constructed in 

J undgadh with a view to supply water to 16,474 acres of lands, but owing to 

one reason or another the works are hardly able to cope with gth oi that area. 

The Durbar has acted wisely in appointing a special officer to inquire into the 

causes of this discouraging result. The report shows that education, collegiate, 

secondary as well as primary, has been making very satisfactory progress in the 

State, [The Jdm-e-/Jamshed writes in a similar strain. | 
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45. The Thakor of Morvi is a past master in the art of acquiring money 
by hook or by crook. He has imposed many an 
Stir in Morvi State. odious tax upon his subjects. He does not allow 
ahi Kantha Gazetie (81), , 
sth May. ° certain petty dealers and keepers of eating-houses to 
carry on their business in the State, unless they pay 
certain fees into the Government treasury. The Thakor has of late hit upon 
a novel method of extorting money from his subjects. He has ordered 
that no petitions to the Durbar would be considered unless they are transmitted 
through telephone, and for such transmission the petitioners are required to pay 
a‘prescribed fee. The Thakor has kept to himself the sole monopoly of certain 
trades, which are a lucrative source of income to him. Besides, witha view to 
retrench expenditure he has appointed dismissed officers to certain posts in the 
State on a nominal pay. Moreover, there is a host of officers in the State who 
: ‘have once been in jail or whose name'still stands on the roll of prisoners, Al- 
Rs the administration of the State is rotten to the core, the Thakor 
) his brother Chiefs in the knack of making it look imposing from. 
His subjects have been rendered destit ute and miserable, and the 
Grievances of the waa and malgirasias are indescribable. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46. The Kesari publishes brief reports of public meetings held at Sdtéra, 


Accounts of public meet- 
ings held for protesting 
against the deportation of 
Lala Lajpatrai and express- 
ing sympathy with his family. 

Kesari (129), 14th May; 
Moda Vritta (186), 13th May ; 
Dharwar Vritta (116), 16th 


Nasik, Belgaum, Ratnagiri, Dharwdr, Pen (Koldba), 
Hyderabad (Sind}, &c., for the purpose of entering a 
protest against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai and 
expressing sympathy with his family. |The Moda 
Vritta, the Dhdrwar Vritta and the Bakul contain 
detailed accounts of the meetings held at Sa&téra, 
Dharwar and Ratn4giri respectively. The Honour- 


May; Bakul (105) 12th able Mr. Khare is reported to have presided at the 
i meeting at Dhdrwér and condemned the action of 
e . Government as hasty, impolitic, unconstitutional and : 
likely to make them repent in future. He is further said to have deplored that | 
such a stringent and arbitrary measure as the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai 
should have been sanctioned by a Liberal Secretary of State like Mr, Morley. 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar publishes a brief account of a public meeting convened 
5g at Baroda at the instance of Nagarsheth Purushottam Rajratan with a similar 
object. | 


45. ‘ Weare glad tolearn that a movement has been vigorously set on foot 

by some of our best Indian leaders to start a daily | 

Movement for starting a English paper in Bombay........... A Company will | 

vi pr ag a pe —* soon be started with a capital of seven lakhs of } 
“Orientel Review (12), 15th +Tupees divided in shares of Rs, 50 each. The Board | 
May. of Directors will be composed of some leading | 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis, headed by so | 

distinguished a gentleman as the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, K.O.L. E. , 
The daily will be an up-to-date paper, full of latest news from all parts 
of the world, and contributions are expected from some of the most leading 
European and Indian writers, Its first editor will probably be an Eng- 
lishman of great experience, wide culture, sound statesmanship and deep if 
sympathy with the people of this country. He will be assisted by Indian 4 
assistant editors and sub-editors. The prospects are altogether bright, and i. 
we believe that the venture will be a great success, both financially and 
politically. A large number of shares have already been taken up privately, 
and such is the enthusiasm displayed by our countrymen in all parts of the | 
Presidency for the projected paper that applications for shares are daily 


‘pouring in.” | | 


48, The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Lhe i 
Shivaji festival was celebrated here with éclat on the iy 
Shivaji celebration at Ah- 4¢h May in the Shanti Bhuvan Theatre. The house 
medabad. . . 
Sénj Vartamén (89), 16th Was densely crowded with spectators belonging to i 
May. various communities—Hindu, Parsi, Musalman, a 
Gujarati, Punjabi, Bengali, &c. The celebration , 
commenced with the singing of swadesht songs by a band of youths trained by ‘ 
Mr. Barve, a local musician. The audience became widely enthusiastic during a 
this ceremony and frequently gave utterance to the cry of Vande Udtaram. 
Mr. Nagindas Purshottamdas Sanghvi then delivered an impressive speech 4n 
which he dwelt upon the importance of the Shivaji festival not only to Hindus 
but to all Indians. He then commented at length on the deportation of Lala 
Lajpatrai and hoped that the British Government would yet see their way 
to setting him at liberty. Mr, Bapuji Jagannath, in addressing the audience, 
exhorted Indian students to persist in taking part in political movements, 
as they constituted, according to the speaker, the future hope of India. 
The utterance created a profound impression upon the audience. Mr, 
Barve then addressed the assembly on the necessity of Indians emulating 
the patriotism of Shivaji. After the singing of some more swadeshi songs, 
interrupted by cries of Vande Mdtaram from the audience, the assembly 


dispersed. | 
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a at irs and Hf : 1c w ladies was held on the 7th 
r in Luxman Hall, Navséri, with a view to 
ner the progress of the .swadeshi movement 


. ‘cit Ts. Khaserao Jadav was in the 
cha rs, /Sumant Mehta delivered a speech. 


. explaining: the aims: and objects of the swadeshi 

4 movement. A ‘daughter of Khan Bahadur Abbas: 

Tyabji, who had specially come down from Baroda to take part in the | 
fe in favour of the genuine stoadesht movement. The meeting 
ifter a vote of thanks to the chair. 


Bete cs - §0. It has been the practice of the shop-keepers at Sivantwadi to erect 
ee eee ly ia . vy of their shops 7 order to = off 
the fierce heat of the sun in the hot season. But as 

ee | datreaesin, Te present Political Agent has caused all these 
Sardeséi Vijaya (45), 15th pavilions to be pulled down, the shop-keepers have 

eas May. gone on strike and closed their shops. The town is, 
: therefore, presenting a gloomy spectacle at present, 
a and the people are indignant at the action of the Political Agent. Though the 
a latter was requested to personally inspect the pavilions before they were 
- pulled down and to satisfy himself if they were really a danger to public safety, 
a the request was not complied with, The order passed by the Political Agent 
in his capacity as Town Superintendent is ultra vires. Petitions have already 
4 been submitted by the townsmen to the Bombay Government and the Commis- 
sioner, S. D., and we hope the State authorities will take measures to end the 

| present friction and to restore harmony between themselves and the public 


: of SAévantwadi. 
ae | SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
| Oriental Translator to Government. 
‘a Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd May 1907. 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
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action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j is 4] 
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No, Name of Pablication. Where Published.; = Edition.” Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


ENGLISH. | ¢ 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... woe] Weekly os. vel Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ots en 900 
| : : 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... _... 550 
Deccan Herald. | ) iS 
3 | East and West ... vel Bombay... ..| Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi;.54,' 1,000 
3 : | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... | Weekly ... a Kamakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
| | +) Br&hman); 40. | 3 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. ... s+! Do. se «| Behrémji Merwd4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 575 
India and Champion. ; 54, | 
€ | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ... ee, Monthly | e+ John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 sbel 900 
. ! ° * | 
7 | Kard&chi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. .«-| Weekly ... »-| Chainréi Bakasrdi ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 otal 600 
: : | 
8 | Kéthidwdr Times ..., Rajkot ... . Daily «.° — ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 wap 
9 | Mahrdtta ... ou ..( Poona ... ... Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, BA. LL.B. 1,000 
, | Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. 
10 | Men and Women of India. Bombay ... ..., Monthly eee| Sordbji Mancherji Ratnegar ; Parsi; 41 vee} 1,200 
11 | Muslim Herald ... i | ae ait} BO ees .--/ Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir | 900 | 
: | Muhammadan ; 33. ) | 
12 | Oriental Review ... “a. Di .... Weekly ... ---/ Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; $9 sas 450 a 
| ; , | q 
13 | Patriot ... eee ae i A ie eee "tad: & Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 i 
7 : ain ’ 3. il 
14 | Phenix ... sai .- | Karachi... .. Bi-weekly -+-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ... 850 i 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... ve) Daily... e Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... aie ‘cin 400 4 
and Military Gazette. | ‘| 
16 | Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... hae Weekly ... vent John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..: 1,200 | 
17 {Sind Gazette  .. «| Karachi... ... Bi-weekly ..-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 es 500 " 


| 


‘18 | Sind Journal ose 2 Hyderabad “4 Weekly ... . o 


.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil);| 800 , 1 

40. : 

— . oe a 

19 | Sind Times ‘us ---| Karachi.... — .».| Bi-weekly --/ Kh4énchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);40 ... 200 ' if 
. | ; | a 
ANGLO-GUJARA Ti, | qf 

: : | q 

20 | A’rya Prakésh . + Bombay. —.... Weekly... Motilél Tribhowandés Dalél; Hindu (Mod| 1,000 i, 

3 : | nia); 38. | | 

91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad “| Ele «an --+] Narotamdas Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu! 580 i 
° ° oc : (Mesri Bania) 3 40. 4 

‘22 «| Deshi Mitra + vee SUrat vee} DO. aes ---| Maganlél Kik&bM@i ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ;| 1,400 | i 
; : | | 36. ] 

23 |Gujaréti ... .. —...| Bombay... oe Ichhérém Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 — a 
ania) ; 54. | | a 

24 {Gujarat Mitr’ ...  .../Surat_... ve) Do. aes .«-| Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi ; 47 mor wae” 
25 Gujaréti Punch ... eee) Ahmedabad oe Do. eee eee} Somalal Mangaldds Shih; Hindu (Mesrij 1,500 ‘ 
aes | Bania); 30. . a 

96 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay osel ENDy bee --| Barjorji Navroji Apskhty4r ; Pdrsi ; 48 ae 800 4 
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97 | Hind Swaréjyi ... ..., Do. ... +s) Do. see ..-| Chhaganl4l Lallubhoy Thanéwal4; Hindn(Shri-| 600 
| m4li Brahman); 24. 
28 | Jém-e-Jamshed w. | Do. «. «| Daily. — .. | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; M.A., Parsi; 32) 4,000 hd 


‘99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... esst DO. . ove --| Weekly... ... Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 68 a... ees} 2,400 


20 Kathidwdr News...» eos Rajkot vee oes Do. eee coe! Jamshedji Framji ; Pérsi . 43 ... ao 
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81 | Kithidwaér Times un ns aon --| Bi-weekly —_—---| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 Cy 800 | 
33 Pérsi eee eee «oe Bombay eee ste We ekly... eee id ehengir Sore#bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi . $3 Fle > 1,000 - 3 : “a : 


“ ‘Praja Bandhu ... ew Ahmedabad . ...J Do. .- «| Jeth4lél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd Br&he|, 


| man) ; 40. 
$34 «©Radst Goftar ve ...' Bombay 1 Do a »-. Palonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 55... 
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AA acl with oy ts ps ee 
ame, caste and age of Editor, — 
| | 
Méneklél Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29,1 4,200 
suo] Umedrim Nagindss; Hindu (Bania); 28 ...) 200 
a= wu| Monthly;., ,,.{ Bh&skar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian} 350 
| '\ | . Presbyterian ; 34. | 
as ~-| Weekly ...._—...{ W&man Govind Saépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
ce ek: eee eee| REV. Mr. J. H. Abbott... che ree 660 
bie sua ese «| (1) Hari N&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,500 
: Bréhman); 40. 
ead : ee | (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 
eee Vo. ae es: Weekly coe eos Do. Do. oe 3,000 
{ ae 
ee -e-| Bombay... | Daily... .««| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
. Manager being Damodar S&vldram Yande; 
* ee Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Native Opinion ... CaS: ee ...| Weekly ... ooo Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&| 1,000 
wan Bréhman); 36. 
Samarth ... “ss. «| Kolh&pur w.| DO se. — o| Wimdyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 
| , Brahman) ; 33. 
Sardeshi Vijay& ... ...(Savantvadi ...| Do. ... Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 
: ae Sarvewat Brdhman) ; 34. : 
Shri Saydji Vijay’ e.| Bombay... ta ves ini —" Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
Shri Shéhu wes wee] MACATA cen ane} D0. cee one fon Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 100 
: man) ; 28. 
Subodh Patrika ... -« | Bombuy ... i. a es ee.| Dw&rke#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
i . $9. : 
Sudhdrak ... vee ..| Poona .., co ae aes ..| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
) | pawan Brahman); 40. 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE., 3 3 / 
O Anglo-] usiténo .«.| Bombay... ...| Weekly... —...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49.| 900 
ANGLO-Sinpl. / 

Al-Hag - bes .«-| Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekly .. vee} Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 sand Abdul} 1,200 
bg Vahabkhan Ghulém Raeul ; 87 ; Muhammadans.} 
Premmet 4... sees oe | Hyderabad) Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 vial 500 

(Sind 
Mueffir ... oie “st “100s . ...| Weekly .. eee; Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
Sindhi os es ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. - ... ..| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kureseja); 34 ee 1,000 
Enousn, Maka'tui anp 
Gosaka’TI. 
: Baroda Vateal ... ve Buroda os .-.| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 1,199 
ee oe gd De we ks Dihgtbibhi Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ;| 600 
; AQ. 
_Ene@uisn, Manitni anv . 
- KAwanese. . 3 
‘Karnétak © Patri and| Dharwér... _...| Weekly ... ,o| Madnav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 250 
Chundrodayi. | Bréhman) ; 23. 
Karndtak Vaibhav -.| Bijépur... ..., Do ...  ...;Anndji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth{ 800 
See | , - Brahman) ; 46. 
Enetism, Porrusvrsz } 
amp Conoamme, | 
[ae oe hi ah Bomba oan ees Weekly... ne Antone Fernandes ; Portu C82 5 28 eee | eee 1,200 
: fe KS , ps Be ae hs .-.| A. Gornes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 nas a 600 
Se GusarArt, 
ark Bombay ... eel ae ...| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ;/} — 2,000 
a Ce Be | (Memon); 43. - | ; 
“Son vet Dow oe .| Dow... ...| N&nfbh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi; 54 -f 3,000 | 
eos sooo —Ss nee Ahmedabad... Weekly ... A poe Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 1,500 
ie 7 man) ; . wiaton | 
sf Baroda .. Do mere Govind Pagedar Hindu (Shenvi);} 1,000 
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GusARA'TI—continued. 
65 | Bombay Sam4char ..| Bombay... cocl DOLLY cee ss a Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
: : <arsl; 3 
66 | Broach Mitré... cee} Broach ... coc) WOORLY ccs 0 Trikaml4l Harin&th Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
Kshatriya) ; 25. 
67 | Broach Samfchér... ta Po ie: a ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... ea 400 
68 Bulsar Vartaman e:@ adn Buls4r (Surat) eee Weekly eee a COS wee eee 
69} Din Mani... ...  — «»»| Broach ..| Fortnightly ...| Nath4l4l Rangildés ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 28. 
70 | Dny#nottejak =... eo Ahmedabad _...| Published 81x ChhotAlal Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 4°. 500 
times a month. 
71 | Evening J4me  « -«>| Bombay ... ses] Daily =. ..| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n M.A.; Parsi; 32. 1,600 
72 | Gujarat... coe .«s| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice) Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. : 
73 |) Islém Gazette  ... eoo/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. -| [brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 7650 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
74 | Jém-e-Jahenooma .-| Bombay... | Do. ... ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 33 coe 600 
75 | Jivadaya ... ve oe] Surat 0 .- | Motithly... .-.| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
: Brahman); 36. | 
76 | Kaira Times sv .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ..-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
77 | Kaira Vartamdan ... soo] BSITA ion: ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
8 | Kathidwir Samfchfr | Ahmedabad ...| Do. 4. aaa ony Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46 
79 | Khedut oe coe eoe| Baroda ... eo} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 465. 500 
80 | Lok Mitra .».  oee| Bombay’... .o-| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P4rsi ; 39. | 
81 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ..| Weeklyee ees Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eee Bombay soci Daily = oes ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. | 
83 | Navséri Patrika .. -oe| Navsari... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Tl 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... one, Oe ae a: a ie J Rustamji Jaémaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ae 800 
85 | Praja Mitrs” ... ...| Karachi...  ...| Bi-weekly >| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 279 
Brahman) ; 38. 
86 | Praja Pokar oe coo] Surat... ...| Weekly ... .»»| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os wii 500 
87 | Prakésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... at 1 ke ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Dania); 41. 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian} Ahmedabad ...; Do. ... ...| Hiralél Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 606 
| Advertiser. 26. 
89 | Sdénj Vartamén ... _ .../ Bombay sos] Daily oes ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
90 | Saty4 Vakta ‘i ceo] Doe coe ...| Fortnightly —_...| Keshavl4] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (D4s Shrimli 350 
Bania); 43. 
91 | Sind Vartaman .. see} Kar4chi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 ae i® 
92 | Surat Akhbar a. soc} SUTAL cee cod 1 ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... oe 300 
HINDI. 
93 | Pandic ...  s» oo! Poona ..  ...| Weekly «. «| Govind Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 000 
| Jari) ; 45. 
94 pit Dnyfnsagar Samé&-| Bombay...  ..|Monthly .. see) d aa ge or | ; Hindu (K&nyakubja 300 
char. réhman) ; | 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-; Do. .. vo} Weekly .2 «| Pandit Babu aman B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
| chare. : | Brahman) ; 46 ; 
| KANERESE. | 4 
96 | Digvijays ... se.  re|Gadag (Dhdr-} Do. ... ..|. Shankrapa . Gadiyappe Basrimarad ; Hindu 150 
, war.) ; (Devang) ; Be 
97 } Hindustan Samdchir-...| Dh4rwfr an ae weg ht Narayanrao aii 
| | | 2) Girdharrao Hnuddar. 
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@) Shivrém Mahédev ‘Xhénolkar; Hindu 


we Bréhman) ; 37. 
(2) A.B Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


08. x 


Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar -Jathér; Hindu (Karhbdda 
Brahrian) ; 44, 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman); 44 


{ 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman);: 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahialkar ; 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Har Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasar) ; 27... 


Bhaskar . Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 
43. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhhda 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Bréhman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud. Brah- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52, 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4tasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 


Krishndji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 4/-. 

Anandr#o Balkrishna Réngnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Siraswat Brdhman) ; $2. 

Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu ecmmcaaes 
Brahman) ; 28. 


K4shinéth Bahirav Limeye ; ; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 54. 

Rioji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Bribman); 79. — 

Trimbak — Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 4: : 
Shivrdm Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Gevind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 


Krishnaji N 4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda 
Brahman) ; 53. 


Bal Ga idhar Tilak, BA. LLB.; Hindu 
' (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 50. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 


Laxman golnee Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 
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Lokamat .. ‘a daa 


Madhukay se ae | 


Mod Vritt oo ae 
Mumbai Vaibhav “ts 


138 | Mumbai Vaibhav a 
Munnukshu oe és 


Nagar Samfchér... os. 
Nasik Vritt sae eee 
Nyaya Sindhu ... wes 


Pandhari Mitri ... yes 
| Parikshak ... fe woe 
Prabhat... os es 
| Prabodh Chandrika ‘ts 
Prakash ... bas ves 
Prakashak eos ain 
| Pratod _... coe oa 


| Righav Bhushan... oe 


| Rashtramukh ays ea 


Satya Shodhak ... oe 
'Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


| 
'Sholépur Samachér awe 
) 
| Shubh Suchak.... ove 
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Vikram... ner pe 
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Islampur(Satara).| Do. ... owe 
Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. ce Kis 


Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a 
month. 


Ratnagiri -ee| Weekly ... ve 


Bombay ... ...! Fortnightly... 
| 
Sholépur —s..., Weekly... ss. 


Satara ee cu Ee ee ee 


Pen (Kolaba) eee ) Do. ees 4 


Karad (Satara)... Do. eee eee 


Kolhapur --»| Bi-weekly a 


KérwAr (Kénara).| Published thrice a 
, month. 
Bombay eee os Weekly Se eee 


Satar & eee eee Monthly oe 
Kolhapur eee Do. eee 
Bombay <a eee Do. : “eee 


Wai (Satara) ..' Weekly... ... 
Satdra se. roe oe! oo eee 


Poona ... ae ie Bt 
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Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly... 
| lapur). . 


“Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud) 


Jandrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 


'Brdbman); 3¢ 


e°s 


wat Brdhma:) ; 31. 
Paturnng Rabaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 

Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 29. 3 , 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 3/7. 


Do. | do. jae 


Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) : 26. 

Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu | (Chitp&4wan 
Bréhman); 24. 


Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth) 


Brahman); 38. | 

Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Késhinath Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman); 43. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahmar); 83. 


Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 56 or 54. — 

Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wau Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&ébman) ; 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 


Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 63. 

Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). fi 

(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 365. 


Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 22. 


Zz. 
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Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke aes eee 


Vishvan4th Ganesh Deodhar; Uindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 26. 

Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 4+. 

(1) Vin4 ak Balkrishna NAdkarni eee vee 

(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). | 

Lakshman Mahedev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 95. =~ 

Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 43. 


Nana Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 41. 


Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brihman); 34. | 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same } 
List 6f the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{[ ord) is the last letter of a word, 


Bin the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
ig. been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
me : ee in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

--}, The figures giving the circulation or pumber of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Proprietor are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles. 


that adopted in the 


— % ; 1 ——- — 7 rr 
‘Réition: "| Name, caste and ago of Rdltor = 
oS, a ees Stake | a 
eoe ves, Wi (Shthra) «..) Weekly... ..., Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu} 2C0 
a eshasth Brahman) ; 838. 
i : | 
me uit Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly ... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 600: 
A madan (Abro); 24. 
oh : i 
coos oge| hTKhdna (Sind) .| Do. ...  ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000- 
33. 
oon eee| Karachi (Sind)...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40... 650 
fy Anois e0e ry x) Do. 7 we Do. eee eee Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) 3 53 eee 150. 
. 178 Sind Kesary si sie Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do... ...| Chelarém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
me Urnv. 
174°| Ajaibat-i-Bambai eoo| BOmbay... ...| Monthly .-| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
| ¥ Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 
175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...; Do. ...  ...| Weekly... | ...; Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000. 
tS | Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
: 176 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jah’n ...| Bhus’wal (East|/ Do. ... see; Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
Khandesh). : 
| ¢ la Habib-ul-Akhbér... . ...{ Bombay... ...| Do. .. ...| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan oe 
‘178 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eo» Jalgaon (East} Do. . — ./ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 65. 
: andesh). Muhammadan. 
179 Mafid-e-Rosger i A a ee De wes «oo; Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 
? . 
180 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oof Do. oe ove Daily ..  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh) 1,500 
| Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. | 
) 
| GusaRa'rr anp HINpI. 
181 | Jain ose eee Ss woe | Bombay «se woo} Weekly oo. Ee. Bhaégubhai Fatechand Ka4rbhéri; Hindu; 2,300 
ae oo (Sh4wak Bania) ; 82. 
| - | Mara'rHi anp Ka’NaRkse. | 
182 Chandrika ecec ece ees Bagalkot (Bija- Do, eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu’ (Deshasth 145 
: pur). | Brahman); 36. - 
Sines Notes. —A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The npmes of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list | is printed in brackets after the name. 


Official Spelling 


NOe Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. a, Name, caste and age of Editor. S|) Ve 
oe, | 
GUJARATI. | : 
| | 
62a | Apakshpat soo = ve, StratG ... = «| Weekly... see Dinsh&h Pestanji Ghadili; Parsi 0. = soot sae 
73a | Jain Vijaya + oe, Bombay... Dow .. — ...| Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali) 4,800 
. Bania) ; 25. 
844 | Political Bhomiyo ... Abmedébid ...[ Do. «. oe | 2 
“MaRatTHI. ee : 7 
1294 | Khandesh Samachar __....’ Parola (Kast] Fortnightly ... ipetes oe 
Khandesh. ) a 
1574 | Swarajya . i oe S hol&pur «| Weekly  v ..| Balvant Shanker Limaye ‘us ne ee 
-. Drpv. 2 | 
1754 | Deccan Review _... a Bombay ... -oo| Monthly ..»| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan} 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 32. : 
GusaRatTI AND HINDI. 
1814 Jain Mitra eae eer Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee eee eet eee 


(a) The publication of Nos. 110 and 176 is temporarily suspended. 


(L) No. 143 is published at irregular intervals, 


(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, it a aba Oa 
1. “The statement ‘made by Mr. Morley the pe day i in the tsGubid of 
a Commons that as many as {hitty-two persons are now 

. _ Mr. Morley’s statement in detained under the provisions “of Act t TIL of 1818 is | 


Parliament fe deportations ) 4 
under. Bageigiloa’ III of indeed ‘ news ’- 46 all India! It is the first time “4 


1818. the cat is let out of the bag that deportations are 
Oriental Review (12), 22nd 80 numerous under that century-0 d enactment, 
May. . passed for another purpose at another time, and which 


had never even remotely been thought of as being a 
applicable to a case like that of Mr. La} patral. Who may be the persons thus . y 
detained, and what may be their respective offences? How long since has each | ee 
of them been the victim of this kind of high-handedness ? Full particulars of 
» these unfortunate persons would be most instructive at this hour, It i is, therefore, 
to be hoped that Mr. O’Grady or any other member of Parliament will move 
fora return of the persons deported with all circumstantial details relating to 
them, Meanwhile, does it not prove to the hilt the fact that the century-old Act 
is really a most powerful engine of despotism in the hands of the despotic bureau- 
cracy here, which is absolutely unchecked and,uncontrolled? People thought 
that the Act, though not repealed, was almost a dead piece of legislation and 
therefore negligible. But this revelation made by Mr. Morley is proof positive 
of the misuse or abuse of it by the authorities here, and that without the 
| knowledge of the public \...... The inference is obvious. The Government has 
been using the Act most secretively,. so ‘that it might not create alarm and 
provoke hostile agitation. If it be thirty-two to-day, it might be three-hund- 
red and thirty-two to-morrow! Is that a contingency ‘to be viewed with 
equanimity ¢ Not even those who are so warm in their praises of Govern- 
ment would honestly aver that it is good forthe liberty of His Majesty’s 
subjects.......... The repeal of the Regulations, both of 1818 and 1827, ought 
to be persistently agitated for. Meanwhile what may be the reasonable infer- 
ence the public should draw from the detentions ? That somehow or other 
things are not going on well in this country, and that the governing author- 
ities, in spite of all their boasted might, buttressed with a largeand costly 
standing army on @ War footing, ready for any emergency, are. so mortally 
afraid of ‘ internal commotion’ or rebellion that they must needs now and 
again make use of these old Regulations......... And this is pax Britannica 
of which our rulers are proud after a rule of hundred and fifty years | » 


*2. ‘News to hand by the last mail explain the causes that. have thrown 
English papers at home into a state of hysterical 
Alleged patiic in England flutter over the recent disturbances in India. Lead- 
ve the — ype Rady ing newspapers in England, with a reputation for 
+ ig “a snlight: staid and sober judgment, have lost all balance of 
en the British Minister and mind. They scream and yell as if they were in hourly 
public as to the true facts of apprehension of receiving blood-curdling reports from a a@ 
the — ain hie India of harrowing incidents similar to those which ae 
May, ing. cos 34)», t occurred at the time of the last Mutiny............. ae 
The alarmist reports, which Reuter is purveying to 
the English Press, are solake responsible for the present panic........... The Times 
is convulsed with fears at the nightmare of revolt, revolution and mutiny 
hovering about its brains, and we cannot expect it to sober down until it is i 
dispossessed of its hallucinations It tatksof ‘a revoltof the Bast against the _« a 
West’ anda return on the part of India to much where she was after the Mutiny. a at 
The country feels its pulse better than a journalist writing from thousands of 
miles beyond the sea. It knows, and no one knows better, that the chance of 
another mutiny at the present day is as remote as it was in the palmiest days 
of the country and in its best hours of peace and tranquillity. We may flout / ae 
at and scout such grotesque nonsense'as the press at home has scribbled ag = = = 4 
the outcome of a wave of false and sudden panic. Yet we cannot wink at .. a 
the incalculable mischief that its statements are capable of producing on the - »; 
‘minds of responsible statesmen, who may catch the infection and be led ns MRE a 
hour of panic to yield their support to violent measures of repression, “‘MOr <. 
what little unrest exists in India at the present: hour, the country requ t @ A 
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on the materials furnished through this source, Sir Denzil might: have been 
led into crediting worse things than the dreaded raid on the gates of Lahore....... 
The fact that there is no semblance now of an outbreak ahywhere in the 
Province is a distinct evidence that the possibility of a wide-spread disturbance 
was not stronger before the deportation than now when it is mJ, and that the 
banishment of Lala was due to a false panic convulsing the whole oilicial 
class from the Viceroy down to the pettiest otticers of the State.”’ 


3. Commenting on the enforcement of Regulation III of 1818 against 
Lala Lajpatrai by Lord Minto the Jlahrdtia says:— 
Adverse comments on Lord ‘“ Jn 1897 we were made familiar with Regulation XXV 
| Mintos action in reviving of 1827. Having advanced by about ten years of 
tion I11 of 1818. ee “pe ad : 
Mahrdtta (9), 19th May. Civilised British rule, we are now made acquainted 
with Regulation III of 1518. It is thus evident that 
the more we advance in our education as British citizens, the more 
remote the antiquity in which the law officers of Government have to plunge 
in order to be armed with a suitable weapon of legai protection.......... The 
preamble of Regulation III of 1815 and that of Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827 have many causes common to both, which are framed in identical words. 
‘The substance of this whole body of law comes to this: that the head of the 
Local or the Supreme Sovernment, as the case may be, may place under per- 
sonal restraint, otherwise than in pursuance of some judicial proceeding, 
‘Individuals against whom there may not be sufficient ground to iastitute any 
judicial proceeding or such proceeding may not be adapted to the nature of the 
case or may for other reasons be inadvisable or improper for, reasons of State, 
including the maintenance of political alliances, the preservation of tranquillity 
in Native States, the security of British dominions from foreign hostility and 
from internal commotion.......... The words of the Regulation make the head 
of the executive Government practically the sole arbiter of the expediency of 
taking action thereunder. But the action of even the head of an administra- 
tion must conform to the standard of reasonableness which an average man 
may be supposed to have before hiseyes. ‘Thus it is by no means enough for the 
head of an administration to plead that the wording of the Regulation authorises 
him to arrest and keep in confinement any person as State prisoner for 
the sake of preserving tranquillity and securing the country from internal 
commotion, etc. But he is bound to show that the danger of such commotion 
or breach of tranquillity did exist to such a degree that action under the 
- Regulation was an absolute necessity. No doubt the wording of the Regulation 
affords by itself complete legal protection to such head of the administration, 
even if he abuses his discretion and acts with malice and wilfulness. 
But.the wording of the Regulation gives no such absolute protection to him 


«18 


\ 


when he is impeached before.the tribunal of publie opinion, And. looking at 


the matter from. this point of view-we have uo hesitation in saying that Lord 
Minto has egregiously abused his diseretion and behaved as an extremely 
unreasonable, if not a malicious, man may bebave under the circum+ 
stances. Anyone who cares to scrutinise the words of the preamble of the 
Regulation in question will see that the only ground on which the Viceroy can 
justify the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai is ‘the security of the British 
ddminion from internal commotion.? Now the word commotion is a very 
vague one, while the Regulation does not contain any words by which the quality 
or the quantity of this commotion may be ascertained. But notwithstanding 
the omission of such words, their innate common sense and practical experience 
of affairs during a long period of British rule tell the people what standard to 
apply in judging of the resonableness or otherwise of this particular ground of 
justification, Admittedly there is not enough evidence at present in the hands 
of the Government to go to a law court against Lala Lajpatrai. As for 
the expectation that such evidence may be produced later on, we know 
from our experience of the case of the Natu brothers that Government 
never mantu!ly come forward with such evidence. Spsaking «@ priori, 


therefore, we may say that Lord Minto has in deporting Lala L1jpatrai_ 


acted simply as a tyrant wou'd act; and when we use the word tyraut, we 
strictly advert only to the case in hand and make the assertion notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Lord Minto may not be acting as a tyrant in every other 
respect, Perhaps also Lord Minto does not stand alone in this category, for 
almost as often as these Kegulations were acted upon in the past, a gross abuse 
of discretion was ultimately proved to have been committed and the tyranny of 
the actors established. Itis the same story over again whether you recall the case 
of the Natu brothers, against whom not a tittle of evidence could be produced 
to the last, or the case of Ameer Khan and Hasnmedad Khan who were 
victimised by Lord Mayo, or any othercase. In no case has action under these 
Regulations been completely justified or approved by popular opinion. Perhaps 
the Regulations are destined to be eternally associated with miscarriage of 
justice !’’ The paper concludes with a lengthy quotation from Mr. Anstey’s 
speech in support of a petition for a writ of Habeas Corpus before the Calcutta 
High Court for the production before that tribunal of the above-named 
Ameer Khan and Hashmedad Khan.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of the present political situation is that Lord Minto 
has been doing nothing on his own responsibility. Like a telegraphic or tele- 
phonic operator, he has established a mechanical connection between the 
different ‘ men on the spot,’ apparently including Police officers of the lowest 
grade in the different provinces on the one hand, and the Secretary of State for 
India on the other, These ‘men on the spot’ were left to judge of the ex- 


pediency of the most reactionary measures that have recently been taken, and 


the obliging Secretary of State for India has taken upon himself the fullest res- 
ponsibility for sanctioning those measures.......... Anideal illustration has also 
been afforded of the usual conspiracy of the Political parties in the British 
Parliament to agree to support the executive on the pretext that the prestige of 
the Government would be otherwise at stake. Mr, Balfour and the present 
Secretary of State for India, though ranged on opposite sides of the House, have 
found it conyenient to arrive at an understanding and to agree to a_ repres- 
sive policy to be pursued towards India............. Obviously Mr, Morley, 
being deluded by the reports of the men on the spot, is just now ina 
mood to sanction anything and yet be sure of keeping his principles of 
liberalism undamaged. As for Lord Minto, he has dis-iliusioned those who 
believed that he was incapable of deéisive action. One repressive meas 
sure after another has been conceived and dispensed in swift and start- 
ling succession, and His Lordship will have to his credit the unenviable 
reputation of bringing on the official record within one short week three 
such measures, viz. the prohibition of students and teachers from taking 
part in political movements, the resuscitation of Regulation III of 1818 

and the ordinance declaring all public meetings unlawful unless held with the 
pervious permission of the District Magistrate in Hastern. Bengal and Assam 
andthe Punjab. This remarkable capacity for swift decision of mind in 
Lord Minto affords a natural contrast with the snail-like progreas he has been 
making in the matter of broadening the base of popular Government in India, 
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soutiulated by him since his arrival in India as a peace-loving and reform- 
| ng Viceroy. ‘The good that he may do is uncertain at best and completely 
_*. -. @nveloped inthe mist of doubt, while the evil that he has done is tangible, 
- ¥ivid and pointed. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that His 
_- Lordsbip ‘has blundered in pursuing the present policy.”] 


.&, © As the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai has raised the general question 
‘of the abolition of the Bengal Regulation III of 
1818, and similar Jaws applicable to other parts of 
India, it is worth while examining somewhat closely 
the nature of the powers conferred upon the executive 
Government by that Regulation....... In 1817 it was felt in England—and 
by no means for the first time in the history, of that country —that even when no 
open insurrection can be proved, it is sometimes desirable to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act and empower the executive Government to restrain the liberty of 
persons on no charge of any specified crime, and Parliament suspended the Act, 
because it was assured of ‘traitorous correspondence’ to overturn the est- 
ablished Government of the land. The British precedent was followed in the 
a very next year in India, where the Government was ‘lways in apprehension of 
i disorders within and attacks from without, The law having once been borrowed 
. from England, it has survived and Mr. Morley prizes the weapon highly. ‘lhe 
difference between the two countries is this, that in England, though the 

| Habeas Corpus Act may be suspended, the executive authority is not at liberty 
to do so whenever it likes: the suspension is allowed only in times of grave 
public danger, andis to be withdrawn as soon as the danger has passed away. 
In India there-was no Legislative Council, apart from the Executive Council, in 
1818; and, therefore, it made no difference whether the . power granted 
under Regulation III of 1818 was provided from time to time or per- 
‘manently by an enactment placed on the statue-book........... The law, as it 
stands, does not impose on the Government the duty of explaining its action. 
There is no reason, however, why the Government should not show its sense of 
accountability, though the law may not require it, to state its reasons. A good 
| a Government makes constitutional laws unnecessary, as good citizens make penal 
t | oe laws superfluous............ We are not prepared to say that no circumstances 
hate can arise-in India for the arrest and imprisonment of persons without any 
charge being laid against them.. But we must say that if Government cannot 
come to the legislature whenever it wants the abnormal power, it must at 
least be legally compelled to state its reasons publicly for using the power. 
That the power has been exercised in the past in doubtful .circumstances, is 
no reason why the precedents, if undesirable, should be repeatedly followed. 
The occasions on which the Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended in England 
and Ireland have generally been very grave. Asa rule, the Government 
there has found it necessary on such occasions to imprison, not one or two, 
but scores of persons. Rebellions, dangerous conspiracies, apprehensions of 
invasion—such werd the circumstances in which the liberty of the subject was 
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| sacrificed for the exigencies of the State........... In India every Englishman 
. See isa Prince Regent, and if a brickbat be thrown at him, fn conjuxction with 
a -other acts of turbulence and speech-making, a necessity is assumed to have 


arisen for exercising the abnormal powers of the State against suspected 
individu:ls. Since 1817 there have been no cases of suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in England, though there have been such cases in Ireland, It must 
be admitted that our Government, while ready to strike terror into the hearts of 
an oriental people, if possible, is very sparing in the exercise of its extraordin- 
ary powers. The reason is not merely the enlightened traditions which our 
modern rulers have inherited, but also the generally law-abiding nature of the 
yeople and their disarmament.........._ If there ever was a valid reason for the 
deportation of Mr. Lajpatrai—which, until the Government publishes its reasons, 
Re we decline to believe—that reason seems to have already, nearly disappeared, 
-...... |. We have little doubt that the unlucky leader of the Punjabi nationalists will 
i \ boas quickly released as he was arrested,” ; 
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5. “The Governor-General is under a strong obligation to explain to. 
Suggestion to the Viceroy the public why he passed an Ordinance in lieu of an 
to get the Ordinance forthe Act of the Legislature.......... In cases of emergency 


regulation of public meetings te, , | , : . 
satified ty bie Lagistntive he is empowered to pass an Ordinance without ask 


Council. ing his Coungil.... ...... But this power was given at 
Indian Spectator (5), 25th a time when the Governor-General was not always in a 
May. position to consult his Couneil........... There was no 


efficientt elegraphic service in the days when the exceptional power was given: the 

means of locomotion were defective, the presence of the head of the Government 
was constantly required away from the capital, and it was sometimes impossible 
for the Governor-General, in case of emergency, to move his Council to pass 
alaw. In those circumstances the r3sponsible head ot the Government was 
authorised to pass Ordinances which were to have a temporary operation. It 
is, however, clear from the language of the statute that this authority was to 
be exercised subject to the power of the Legislaturs to make regular laws, In 
the case of the Ordinance passed by Lord Minto, we were quite prepared to 
believe that the necessity for regulating public discussion from the platform 
was so urgent, especially in view of the deportation of a leading publicist, that 
there was no time to wait until the Legislative Council passed a law in the 
regular course according to the prescribed formalities. The Government was 
at Simla, the members of the Council werv scattered about all over India, and 
if they were to be given a fair opportunity to be present, as on such an im- 
portant occasion they ought to be, if might have taken some time before the 
law could be passed, and the mischief apprehended might have taken place if 
the Governor-General had not acted with ‘celerity. But then six months are 
not required to get a regular law passed. ‘That is, no doubt, the period during 
which an Ordinance passed by the Governor-General may be in operation 
under the statute. But it is the maximum period, fixed at a time when; owing 
to the difficulties of communication and the G>vernor-General’s pre-occupations, 
a shorter period might not sometimes have answered the purpose. The times 
have changed, and we do not believe that the members of the Legislative 
Council would miad the inconvenience of going to Simla, or that the Govern- 
ment members ought to mind the inconvenience of coming down to Calcutta. 
In the circumstances we venture to suggest that it is the Governor-General’s 
duty to call a meeting of the Legislative Council as soon as possible. and get 
his Ordinance ratified by the Legislature, if he can.’’ | 


G. “The storm that had been brewing over the Punj4b as a result 


Re en ee of iv sonar he en | of me notorious 
‘ay wort. agitators has, thanks to the sagacity and vigorous 
=e pA pay phd action of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, ‘oahelied before it 

Al-ag or aw ees i time to develop into a more mischievous 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Lune orm or extend to other places than Rdawalnindi 
Bahdduy (175), 20th May. and Léhore. The sr and deswieiien of 
political leaders by Government is a _ mild _ yet effective punish- 
ment end is. admirably suited to the peculiar circumstances at pre- 
sent existing in certain parts of India. The cold indifference and, in some 
eases, the silent contempt with which the Government hitherto treated the 
seditious effusions of the political malcontents, had encouraged the turbulent 
element to go to extremes and the situation thus created impressed an ordinary 
observer with tlie belief that the Government was cither unable or unwilling to 
keep its house in order, An impression prevailed that agitation —unbridled 
agitation of the most rabid nature—was the only effective means of getting 
things done. But this impression will no longer last, if the policy of striking at 
the root of the evil, adopted by the Punjab Government, is adhered to until 
matters are properly mended.......... The repressive measures, that have to be 
_ adopted by Government to put down the existing disorder, would also affect to a 
certain extent liberty uf speech and of the press, But this cannot be 
helped. ‘The leaders of the Extremist party are alone to blame for it.......... 
We are all sorry for what bas taken place and what appears to be in store for 
the country, but nothing better could come out from the madness of the 
Bengal mob-leaders and their-prototypes in the Punjab. The entire Muslim 
_ press had been warning them against exceeding the bounds of legitimate repre- 
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mot grievances, but thay: disregarded the advice. ,They went so far as 
nm ‘the’ overthrp of the British Government and, as a result of their. own 

fe now. face to face with a situation which is deplorable in the extreme. 
‘are glad that tho: Muhammadans have kept entirely aloof from the insurrec- 
aary risinge in the Punjdb and elsewhere. According to a Lahore con- 
- » -- feiporary, in spite of strenuous exertions to work upon their feelings, they 
--. &agve not wavered in their attitude of steadfast loyalty to the Government.” 
{Phe Bombay Punch Bahdédur says :-—Indians are still so foolish as not to under- 
-~ gtand that by opposing the Government they can neither expect to injure it nor 
--. enefit schemselves. Prolonged slavery has destroyed their bravery and extin- 
guished their brotherly regard fortheirown countrymen. All Indians should feel 
grateful to the benign British Government for conferring peace and security upon 
the country. But education has turned the heads of the Bengalis and the 
Punjabis, who have been picking holes in each and every action of Government 
and even openly preaching sedition. At first the Government laughed at the 
stupidity of these men, but they have now been roused to action and are resort- 
ing to drastic measures to check their propaganda. As a result, peace and 
tranquillity have been restored in the Punj4b. The sedition-mongers have been 
thoroughly out-witted, for they never dreamt that Government would exercise 
the extreme powers vested in them by the law. The Punjabis have now 
become over-eager to demonstrate their loyalty to Government. We hear that 
at a public meeting in Multan, Hindu and Muhammadan citizens emphatically 
dissociated themselves from the aims and methods of seditious agitators and 
made fervent protestations of their loyalty to the British rule. | 


.. 7. A correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator :—*“ The public know 
| | | nothing as to the character and extent of the 
\ Indian Spectator (5), 25th Offence charged against Lala Lajpatrai. If certain 
- May. Anglo-Indian writers are assumed to be in tie con- 
fidence of Government, Mr, Lajpatrai intended to 

' march upon the Lahore Fort, at the head of a large army, on a certain historic 

day. But supposing the accused were capable of such rank folly, it remains. 

to be shown how he could have compassed his end.......... Where was the 

army then to come from, at the head of which poor weak-chested Lajpatrai was 

to march upon the Fort ? And if any madman in India were to make any such 

attempt, with his own little following at his back, surely Government could crush 

it with the spontaneous aid of the numerous other Hindu sects and the Muham- 

1 | | madans, The theory of an army sacking the Lahore Fort, therefore, seems to 
'| | a have emanated from the morbid imagination of some idler who wished to 
| celebrate the jubilee of the Sepoy Mutiny in this grim fashion. Elsewhere 
we are told of 2,000 dacoits infesting the countryside. If this-were true, the 
question would naturally arise, whence and for what did these so-called dacoits 
pour out? What were the authorities doing till such a large exodus could 
‘(| ie ~  gecurP Do not such canards look like condemning the executive out of their 
| ~ ownmouths? It seems to me that both inthe Punjab and in Eastern Bengal the 
_ Police have grievously exaggerated the influence of a few hare-brained indivi- 
duals, just as some of the newspapers have regaled us for months with accounts 
of monster meetings in the narrow little squares of Calcutta, the audience 
counting by twenty and thirty thousand. We know how to take students. 
and vendors of news. But if the ruling class thus sutfers itself to be worked 
“upon by a wave of hysteria, it bodes ill for the future of the country. Such 
ic is unworthy of an Imperial race. or one thing, it argues a 

’ guilty conscience, This is a view I cannot easily get over. Members of the 
Anglo-Indian community hereand there are guilty of habitual unkindness 
towards the children of the soil. What more natural than that they should 
‘smell sedition in almost any unusual or untoward occurrence, from the sullen 
looks of a knot of school-boys to the daubing of trees én route to a pilgrim shrine ? 
I should be verv slow to object to any real mischief-maker being deported— 
there are public offenders in whose case the State may temporarily dispense 
with a judicial trial: for instance, a man actually inciting the ignorant 
dier eady nursing some personal grievance, or poisoning the minds 
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: of the ‘starving or plague-stricken fe peasantry Gta But after all is said and. 
~ done, a responsible Government ought not to rely solely on Police and 
~ other similar information..., ..... As to Lala Lajpatrai, it would be too much 
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to insist upon Government coming out with a detailed statement, that 
is, to put them on their defence when they had to act admittedly ‘for 
reasons of State.’ But Government might well acquaint the accused with the 


charge or charges made against him and give him an opportunity of meeting 


thé same. Having made a public demonstration of their power, Goverament 
could afford to convince the public now of their sense of justice and respon- 
sibility.......... The Englishman is slow and illogical in such matters. After 
going to sleep for half a century, he wakes up of a sudden, rubbing his eyes at 


the changed conditions of life around him (most of these of his own -creating) 


and then, like a mad bull, he runs amok, trampling innocent and guilty alike. 
And this is what he is pleased to call his forbearance........... So far I have 
ventured to reason. with the executive and the exponents of Anglo-Indian 
Opinion, responsible for the present situation. Must I make light of the pari 
played by my own countrymen iu creating this impasse ?......... What do some 
of the Punjébi and Bengali leaders of the agitation gain for the country by 
importing so much of noise and fury into their utterances? We all love 
home; even the dog loves it. But that an essentially spiritual race, whose 
very existence is rooted in religion, should use the language one sees used 
in the press and on the platform, is a psychological phenomenon that passeth 
the wit of man...... ... The ills from whieh India suffers are chiefly social 
and economic. Our swadesht movement is a sovereign remedy, if properly 
applied, for those ills. Let us go in for honest swadeshism by all means. 
But love of our own country does not necessarily imply hatred of others. 
If we have to compete with others, or even to struggle with them in self- 
defence, we must do it as a matter of duty, importing neither passion nor 
hatred into the performance of this sacred task.’’ 


5. “ Lala Lajpatrai has been deported because he has been freely exercising 
the liberty of complaining, and public meetings are 
prohibited in many parts of the two provinces because 
the people there have more wrOngs to complain of 
than elsewhere. Whether other modes of complaint will also be suppressed we 
must wait to learn. But the indignation which the ordinance’ prohibiting 
public meetings has given rise to all over India, must.convince anyone of the 
eenuine feeling of injustice that has been done to us by the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. We have been publishing reports of protest 
meetings from all parts of India and the cry is ‘still they come.’ Public 
bodies of Jong standing and reputed for their moderation and political sagacity 
have sent up their protests and the lengthy telegram which the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association—a body which never does anything in haste—has sent to 
Mr. Morley, focuses in a small compass the objections to the deportation of 
- Lala Lajpatrai and to the other repressive measures that have followed one 
after another in quick succession. The Indian press, too, is writing with 
bitterness and acerbity on the subject. This bitterness and acerbity have 
become all the more intense because the repressive measures complained of 
have been sanctioned by a Liberal Government without any adequate cause or 
justification. It is urged in some quarters that the Liberals never countenance 
lawlessness and that Mr. Morley is pursuing the same policy that was pursued 
by his great master in suppressing lawlesssness in Ireland, and at the same 
time is taking steps to advance the political emancipation of the people. 
Mr. Gladstone, we are told, passed the Coercion Acts to suppress crime in 
Ireland, and yet there was no Liberal more eager to do them justice 
than he, ‘Those who urge that Mr, Morley is simply following the 
Liberal policy of Gladstone deserve greater credit for their charity and 

oodness than for their political insight or historical learning,......:... Do those 
who refer to the Coercion Acts of Gladstone want us to believe that India is just 


Indu Prakash (42), 20th 
May, Eng. cols, 


now in the same condition in which Ireland was when Gladstone’s Government. 


passed the Coercion Acts?... ..... Is there widespread crime in India, lawiess- 
ness or couspiracy against property ? Do our leaders approve of crime? Can 
it be said that men like Sir Pherozeshah Melts, Messrs D. E. Wacha, 


Surendranath Bannerjee and G. K. Gokhale approve of lawlessness? Did Lala 
Lajpatrai incite anyone to acts of crime and if so, why was he not brought 


under the process of law? Does not Mr. Morley know that the existence of 
con 859—35 
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sthtaite book is am inceutive to enforce it? The fact is Mr. 
mise to lay into the hands of the Government of India, He has 
beral traditions. and teachings and has embarked upon a mad 
_ » @8Reer of repression of human liberties, We can only remind him, if it will 
- -. BOF any avail, of the noble lines addressed by Tennyson to Gladstone— 
ie | ‘Steersman, be not precipitate in thine act 
ae Ot steering, for the river here, my friend, 
ee aa Parts in two channels, moving to one end— 
Pe ee Cae! | This goes straight forward. to cataract : 
Be eet ve ) That streams about the bend. 
p: Sore gies | But tho’ the cataract seems the nearer way, 
cae Whate’er the crowd on'either bank may say, 
Take thou ‘ the bend ’, will save thee many a day.’”’ 
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9. “The inauguration of a.repressive policy has shaken the confidence of 

even the Moderates who had expected very much 

Sind Journal (18), 16th from the Liberal Government—from Mr. Morley, the 

May.; Prabhét (52), 14th Philosopher-statesman, and from the °‘ level-headed ’ 

ay, King. cols.; Sovkree Lord Minto........... Itis against human nature ito 

(472), 15th May, give up power without a struggle. History shows that 

ie no nation ever got any political rights and _privi- 

léges from even a national Government without some sort of agitation, sacrifice 

and suffering. Kngland has paid dearly for her liberties. Ireland is paying for 

it... ... Andif the Indians want to see their ideal of swzraj realized, they 

should be prepared to fight for it strenuously. We don’t think any sane person 

will advocate brutal fight. It is constitutional fight that will have to be 

fought. And to that end it is essential to create a force, not brute force but 

‘moral force—force derived from the union of all classes in India, from the 

' education and uplifting of the masses. We have often said that as soon as the 

classes and the masses of all: denominations make a common cause,and demand 

political rights, Government, however unwilling to part with power, will be forced 

‘to yield. ‘Till then our agitation should be continued with vigour, and the 

repressivé pelicy, instead of crushing the national spirit, will only strengthen it. . 

If an unassuming and honest political worker, like Lala Lajpatrai has been so 

meanly snatched away from us, let the incident serve as an incentive to other 

sons of the soil to take up the mantle of Lalaji and let there arise a hundred 

Lajpatrais to dedicate their lives to the cause of Bharat Mata and 

-  @0nstitutionally agitate for our freedom—freedom tor which the British have 

ee _° pfepared us, and which British statesmen have from time to time promised us, 

‘The repressive measures now adopted by Government should infuse us with 

redotbled vigour.’’ [The Prabidt writes :—‘ We have no hesitation in saying 

that Government have been most ill-advised in taking the extreme step of 

deporting Lala Lajpatrai under Regulation IIT of 1818,......... It is absurd to 

dealin this way with a man of the character and position of Lala Lajpatrai. 

lf his preaching was considered dangerous, he could have been warned or 

forbidden to indulge in it. If there was anything distinctly seditious in it, he 

could have been prosecuted—the arm of the law is long enough in matters of 

this kinc, Looked at from any point of view, the action of Government is posi- 

tively wrong and has naturally given rise to intense indignation. ‘I'he public 

- meeting in Hyderabad, held within three hours of the arrival of the startling 

news, may well be taken as an index of the general feeling elsewhere....... Not 

: repression, but a practical and extensive encouragement of the political and 

oo a . industrial aspirations of the people is the way to meet the grave situation.” 
a ‘The Sookree writcs in a somewhat similar strain. } 


,10. “ Lala Lajpatrai has at last been securely lodged in Mandalay 
OTT . Fort, and we wish all joy to the official mischiet- 
— Melrie eh, Hh May. mongers in the Punjab whose tactics may be said to 

_ have so far succeeded...... ... As for the conditions of his life as a State prisoner, 
— it: has been declared that he will be kept under police surveillance and will not 
: be allowed te hold any communication with the outside world. Of course, 
Mr. Morley has given the assurance that as a political prisoner Lala Lajpatrai 
‘will be treated with consideration, but that is a secondary consideration after 
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he has been deprived of his liberty. The Goverdment will, of course, be 


entirely responsible for his health and safety even apart from such assurance. © 


They may not be now in 4 frame of mind to examine the true catses 
of discontent in the Punj4b, but impartial observers of events cannot afford 
to ignore them, especially as these causes really constitute the justification, if 
any, for the eonduct of the Government and for the high-handed measures 
adopted by them in the Punjab, The Government has been kicking up _a lot 
of dust to obscure the view, but a cleaf-sighted person can have no difficulty in 
penetrating throuszh that dust, It may.be remembered that the Hindu- 
Muhammadan disturbances in Eastern Bengal are souzht to be explained by 
the alleged wilful and violent attempt on the part of the Hindus to force boycott 
upon unwilling Muhammadans. ‘ihe hollowness of this explanation is 
self-evident. But Government are unable to give even such a hollow expla- 
nation of the disturbances in the Punjab. They cannot assiga any reason 
why the Punjab politicians should stir up agitation unless they loved agitation 
for the mere fun of it. Government cannot give any reasonable explanation 


why the people should have got so suddenly excited as to lose all control over — 


themselves. On the other hand, an eminently reasonable explanation of the 
state of public feeling in the Vunjdb can be given from the popular point 
of view. This was given by Lala Lajpatrai himself only two hours before he 
was arrested.............. The analysis made by Lala Lajpatrai of the political 
situation in the Punjdb is, in our opinion, perfectly accurate, and it 
certainly behoves Mr. Morley to apply his philosophical mind to this ‘analysis 
and to judge for himself whether the politicians of the Punjab or bis own 
icn On the spot stand to blame.” , 


11. “For nearly two years the state of public feeling in India has 
been almost volcanic. Until lately it had been a 
Patriot (13), 18th May. silent, or at any rate an inactive, Vesuvius. But 


it suddenly began to rumble and the explosion. 
came last week with the deportation of Lajpatrai, the hot lava of just 


indignation inundated the land and the whole country has since been enveloped 
in dismal clouds of discontent like a funeral pall.......... Have the British 
Government adopted the present Sultanic policy of gagging and repression 
merely in a moment of panic, or deltberately as a new departure in the methods 
of governing a country which, according to the London Times, was ‘ conquered 
by the sword and by the sword must be retained’? If the thing was done in a 
panic, then in spite of the tortures inflicted upon some of the noblest of our 
countrymen, we will be the first to forget and forzive. It is human to err and 
the best or the worst of Govern:nents is buthuman! But before the criminal 
vagaries of a panic-stricken delinquent are forgotten or forgiven, that culprit 
must show unmistakable signs of repentance, take immediate s:eps to recover 
the lost ground, remove the primary cause, and voluntarily put on sack-cloth 
and beslirew his head with the ashes of repentance. We are perfectly 
convinced that the Government of India have, in the present instance, fallen 
a victim to a sudden panic. They seem, in fact, to be extraordinarily 
susceptible to such periodical ‘visitations’, ‘This is not only our dictum, 
but may be said to be an historical fact. Wedo not believe the world has yet 
forgotten the episode of 1897. How easily the mighty fabric of the great British 
Empire in India tnen see ued to totter—simply because a high-spirited Mahratta 
youth took it into his head to murder a couple of Europeans, who had, it must 
be admitted, become obnoxious tothe people. A thrill of terror went through the 
whole British Empire. All believed that a second edition of the terrible ’ 57 was 
about to be issued, printed in blood, and that it was time for mighty #ritain to 
gag, throttle and decapitate India......_ But the dismal clouds soon dispersed, the 
political atmosphere assumed its normal aspect and—how then stood the mighty 
representatives of the British Crown in India? Not only in the position of the 
proverbial impulsive fool, but worse than that, in the ‘pillory’ of universal 
contempt.......... That ought to have been an object-lesson to our foreign 
masters and convinced them that in a strange land where they had no business 
to be, but which they had ‘acquired’ on the strength of the most execrable. of 
Jaws—the survival of the fittest—which in these degenerate days only. means 
the survival and supremacy of the strongest, spasmodic outbursts of discontent 
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it they should not be magnified into 
, the machinery of ‘legal and political 
our mighty rulers give a straightforward 
Wlicy. of retrogression, repression and 
‘panic, and not as an eternal 
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- gontingency will not arise. Some fools have to be saved in spite of themselves, 
_. ‘And-we think the moment has arrived when the foolish British despotism in 
' * India must be saved in spite of itself. The' very man, whom the mighty 
Government of India have deported to Mandalay, has given them a 
chance of retracing their steps, getting out of the storm into which they have 
blindly plunged and laying anchor in the harbour of peace....... Buta couple 
_ of hours before he was ‘kidnapped,. Lala Lajpatrai was making a philo- 
sophical but practical diagnosis of the distemper from which India is 
suffering at the present moment, pointing out the weak spots in the adminis- 
tration, suggesting ways and means of allaying the unrest and thinking of 
Britain’s future in India as loyally as any Briton could have done! 
In his last messagé Lala Lajpatrai has vindicated not only his own character 
and honour, but proclaimed the true nature of the new awakening which has 
sent so many foolish Anglo-Indians into hysterics. Lajpatrai was supposed to 
be the ‘evil genius’ of the Punjab. And yet that man was truly an angel, 
more patient, more optimistic than Job. If after this the Government(persist in 
their present policy, they will be responsible for whatever might follow. There 
| is a time in the life of nations when terrors lose their sting, despotism is defied 
and the subjects begin to look askance at even the most ‘ paternal’ Government, 
and determine to take tne bit between their teeth and make a bolt of it for the 
) glorious goal of ‘liberty. That moment has now arrived in the destiny of India. 
Her sons are determined to be the architects of their own fortune. Will Britain, 
like an experienced and generous expert, fly to their help ? Let our Rulers admit 
that they were carried off their feet by a panic, that they realise the true nature 
— of the political quiver that is to-day passing through India, that they are sorry 
a for the hasty, cruel and despotic measures which they have taken, that they 
. repent of their folly and that in conformity with the noble traditions of their. 
race they are ready to hold forth the olive branch and put an end to the present 
miserable state of things! They have only to speak that one word which 
” *turneth away wrath’, and the quiet, ioyal, forgiving sons of India will be the 
first to grasp the hand of those very persons who have made India what she 
is to-day —a disgrace to England! We have no faith in the man on the spot! 
We have ceased to believe in the honesty of ‘honest John.’ But we still look 
to the genius of the British race for redress and justice, and we trust we shall 
not be disappointed. Will England turn over a new leaf? She cannot do it 

too scon. But will she? Time will show.” 
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12, The Gujarat, in condemning the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, says :— 
We do not believe that Lala Lajpatrai was actuated 
by rebellious motives. His only offence was that he 
had vigorously taken up the cudgels on behalf of his suffering countrymen 
and was endeavouring to remove the wrongs and disabilities under which 
they laboured: The official hierarchy, of course, looks askance at all such 
endeavours, and it is not to be wondered at that they should have stigmatised 
Lala Lajpatrai as a sedition-monger and put an_ end to his political career b 
the summary process of deportation. But we beg to assure the authorities 
‘that the agitation for securing increased political rights for the Indians would 
“not subside even if a thousand Lajpatrais were blown at the mouth of the 
canzon, nor could the stability of British rule be ensured unless the Indians 
were allowed a substantial share in the administration of their country. It 
is incumbent upon Government to ponder deeply over the causes of 
the present unrest in India. Although the people enjoy the bless- 
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g8 of - ‘peace and settled government, yet they are not contented. They 
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vant ‘genuine self-government and will no longer be satisfied by the 


Gujarat (72), 21st May. 
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‘mirage of hollow « concessions, The efforts’ made by the authovitiés to 
repress the political awakening of the Punj&bis are not only futile, but 

. are fraught with dangerous consequences. This can be demonstrated 
by a reference to recent events in Russia. During the last 25 years one 
popular leader after another was exiled to Siberia by the Czar’s Government, 
but that Government was at last compelled~to yield to the potent logic of 
events and recognise the claims of the Duma. Indians are determined to attain 
self-government and their march towards that goal cannot be arrested 
by official tyranny. The popular agitation for swarajya, if curbed by the 
authorities, will be carried on clandestinely. Even half-civilized China 
and Persia have acknowledged in a practical manner the right of the people 
to control the administration. Under these circumstances we sincerely trust 
that our rulers will not be led away by the reckless counsels of selfish officials 
and that they will desist from resorting to extreme measures so as to avert 
unpleasant-developments in future 


13, The protest meetings held ail over the country testify to the 
ey exasperation felt by the people at the deportation 
septic sate Ademaatacns A of Lala Lajpatrai. That patriot has been she Toreuaaet 
amongst Indian leaders, who have been fighting the battle of the people’s 
rights in the face of strong antagonism displayed by the white officials. It is 
no doubt most natural that the public should feel indignan:. at the treatment 
accorded by Government to their leader, but wedo not think that merely giving 
expression to that feeling would be of any avail, For, it appears from what 
has transpired in Parliament that the highest authorities unite in thinking that 
British prestige in India can be maintained only by trampling under foot all 
principles of justice and morality. It is, therefore, hopeless to expect that we | 
shall ever have our rights from our rulers in a peaceful and friendly manner. Hy 
Hopes used to be held out to us that we would be granted the rights of self- i 
government as we advanced in education, but recent events have blizhted all 
these hopes. We will not stop here to discuss the propriety or otherwise of Lala 
Lajpatrai’s deportation. We may, however, say that it will serve as a new eye- 
opener to us and has proved beyond doubt that, even under the civilized British 
rule, a man endeavouring to secure the rights of self-government for the people 
is condemned asa rebel. When educated Indians -fail to carry public opinion 
with them, they are dubbed a microscopic minority, but when they succeed 
in doing so they are stigmatised as rebels. None of the regiments in the Punjab 
have mutineed nor had Lala Lajpatrai anything to do with spreadine disaffection 
amongst them. Mr. Morley and the Viceroy are not ignorant of these and other 
- similar facts, but they have deliberately taken the step of deporting Mr. Lajpat- 
rai fromthe country, and it is, therefore, tutile to expect redress from them by 
pursuing mendicant methods. Government seem disinclined to mend their # 
policy though it is the wrongs oi their own officials that have given rise to the : | 
prevalent unrest in the Punjab. Nay they seem to have made up their minds to ' 
resort to more repressive measures, if the steps already taken fail to terrorise the 
people. We do admit that the authorities are responsible for preserving the 
peace of India,but to harry the people under the pretext of preserving public tran- 1 
quillity is extremely tyrannical and injudicious, It may now be saiely said that i} 
Muhammadan rule was a hundred times preferable to the present régime | ij 
inasmuch as it was thoroughly free from ail cant of constitutional agitation, \4 
and it was open to the people to obtain redress of their grievances b 
the rough and ready method of revolt. It was thought by some that under 
the civilised rule of the British, constitutional agitators could not be dealt 
with asrebels, but recent events have thoroughly demonstrated the fallacy of 
that proposition. ‘he question, therefore, arises as to what we should do to 
secure the rights of self-government under the present regime. ‘The fact 
is that white officials, though Englishmen by birth, become recklessly 
autocratic on their arrival in this country, and even the slightest encroachment 
upon their powers is resented by them. They are, therefore, determined to 
suppress even constitutional agitation in India. So long as such agitation 
was confined to the delivery of speeches and the presentation of petitions, 
all went on well enough, but the moment it exhibitcd signs of gveater 
vitality, the officials showed the cloven foot and hoisted the flag of repregsion on 
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hundred men taking the. place of Lala Lajpatrai and 
ritation for sel! -government more formidable than ever. History 
rly. shows that. such agitation cannot. be stopped by the incarceration of. 
gitators ~ | Mr: Morley himself has had sufficient personal experience of this 
se of Ireland. We should. not, therefore, lose heart at the present 
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land aah | in the progress.of a nation.......... In treating Lala Lajpatrai as 


; ie os 1, adm done, Government have inflicted a grievous wrong on a disinterested 
~ epublic worker in our midst. How long are we to put up meekly with such per- 
’ geoution, or if we cannot put up with it, what are weto do? These are the ques- 


tions that,confront us at present. Our schools have already been reduced to mere 
enfolds, public meetings have been prohibited, and to-morrow newspapers might 
be suppressed and even meetings in private houses declared unlawful. Such 
things hare happened in England, and Englishmen had to pay dearly to vet 
them repealed: Similarly we should be prepared to suffer persecution and 
‘harassment in our country’s cause. The path of political reform is not an 
easy one. It is futile for an enslaved people to reason with their masters that 
such and such measures of theirs will breed discontent among the subject 
community. ‘These are, in their opinion, matters to be devided by ovrute 
force rather than by policy. We should, theretore, make up our minds to 
struggle fearlessly for our rights by inaugurating a policy of passive resistance. 
The authorities having shown their hand, “it is now the daty of the leaders of 
the people to fix once “for all the policy to be followed by them and to persevere 
in it steadily. This is only the first stage of the contest, and if we show the 
white feather in the very first round, we shall stand disgraced for ever before 
the whole world. Our rulers hate publicly declared that constitutional 
agitation and rebellion are henceforward to be regarded as synonymous in 
India. In other words, they have adopted Russian methods of administration. 
Indians have, therefore, no alternative but to follow the example of the Russian 
people. The history of modern Russia, Germany, Ireland and othyr countries 
conclusively shows that it is impossible to crush the desire for self-government 
when it is once awakened the people. The time has now arrived to show to 
the world whether Indians are utterly wanting in spirit as compared with 
the people of the above-mentioned countries, [If we fail to. stand the test, we 
shall be guilty not only of accepting a lot of slavery for ourselves, but -also 
for our descendants. 3 7 


14, The Indians are desirous of effecting their political advancement, 


fo without, however, wishing in the; least to bring 
p sf tye (Vella (88) ts about a political revolution. But their political 
‘May. ; awakening has inspired the Anglo-Indians with 
alarm, who discern therein a danger to their own 

interests and, therefore, accuse the Indians with disloyalty to British rule. 
Government have implicitly ‘believed the accusation to be well-founded 
and inaugurated its policy of persecution. In the Punjéb this thoughtless: 
policy has reached its climax during the past fortnight. The true 
causes of the present unrest in that province are accurately set forth in Lala 
Lajpatrai’s letter to the Funjdbee written shortly before his arrest, but the 


_ Anglo-Indians attribute the uorest to the agitation of Indian leaders snd have 


even raised: the alarm of a second mutiny. Government believing them 
to be the firm friends and true well-wishers of British rule have begun to adopt 


stringent and repressive measures. But these Anglo-Indians are not the well- 


wishers of Government, and it-is a pity that Government do not see through 


their true motives. If, through the mistaken policy of Government, there is a 


revolt in. India, the Anglo-Indians alone will be held responsible for it. If the 
yple are driven to take up arms purely in self-defence, they cannot be held 
guilty of treason in the eyes of the world. If Government are really anxious 
(to avert an unpleasant crisis, they should first of all curb effectively the incen- 

ry spirit-of the Anglo-Indians, If this is done, there will be no danger at all 


ite alisha country’s peace being everjdisturbed, [The Karnatak. Vritta observes :— 
If, the authorities in India were to administer the country on the broad 


ce of justice and eqnity, there would be no sedition in the land. But 
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if the autocratic exercise of power by the official class continues unchecked, — 
the first act in the drama of revolution may be said to have already begun. 
Instead of threatening the Indians with dire consequences, Mr. Morley would 
do well to administer a gentle warning to the officials to behave with greater 
propriety with the people of this country. Ifthe English ever lose India, 
they shall do so solely through the fault of the officials. The scare of a 
second Mutiny has been raised by some silly people with a view to keep 
their own faults in the back-ground. If these reckless spirits are not well 
kept under control, they will give rise to all sorts of mischief. British 
statesmen declare that the authorities on the spot are their servants, but 
experience teaches the Indians that the very reverse of this isthe case. If 
the higher authorities passively endorse the views of their subordinates and 
both begin to dance together to the same tune, they would undoubtedly 
raise the spectre of revolution. | 


*15. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, in summarising his diagnosis of the 
' situation, has laid stress on the causes that led toa 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s general panic amongst Europeans in the Punjab, It 


letter to the Times of India i, wal] known how on the 9th and the 10th instant 
on the deportation of . Lala 


Lajpatrai. grave apprehensions were felt by the European com- 
Gujardtt (23), 26th May, munity at Delhi and Agra regarding the outbreak of 
King. cols. another mutiny, Except upon the theory of panic 


amongst Anglo-Indians, it is difficult to reconcile the 
philosophic attitude of the Indian Government and the Government of Eastern 
Bengal with regard to the alarming occurrenves that were taking place in that 
province, with the drastic measure that was adopted in the Punjab io the 
shape of Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation. ‘The Hindus and the Muhammadans 
were the only parties concerned ia Eastern Bengal. If they broke each 
other’s heads or did something more serious, there was no hurry or urgency 
about the situation. The ordinary laws were deemed quite sufficient to _ 
cope with the situation. ‘The cursed native papers were indulging in all 
kinds of exaggerated reports, whilst the blessed Englishman was assuring the 
Government that everything was quiet and if at all, the Hindus were at the 
bottom of the whole mischief in the new province. ‘There was, therefore, no 
call for urgent measures, and so the Honourable Mr. Hare and his subordin- 
ates watched the course of events with unexampled coolness and patience. 
But the state of things in the Punjab was absolutely different. The Anglo- 
Indian papers were clamouring for drastic measures, A riot, in which violent 
hands were laid on a few Enropeans, was no ordinary affair. The 10th of May 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the Indian Mutiny and there were ominous 
clouds on the horizon in the sliape of riots and disturbances. The Government 
of the Punjab had done nothing to excite the minds of the people or produce 
dissatisfaction. ‘Their measures were, as usual, meant in the highest interests 
of the agricultural population and tiie Indian press, and it could not have been 
anything else than the doings of the prominent agitator in the Punjab that 
could have brought on the riots. Mere prohibition of public meetings would 
‘not have been enough to restore quiet in the Punjab asin Hastern Bengal. 
Something more drastic and terrifying was needed. After all, it was better that 
one man should suffer rather than rioters be killed in hundreds. This wonder- 
ful political syllogism was absolutely complete, and the irresistible conclusion 
was that Lala Lajpatrai, the most prominent political worker in the province, - 
must be summarily transported to the Shan States for giving tranquillity to 
sleepless souls one day previous to the anniversary of the Indian Mutiny. 
The Honourable Mr, Gokhale gives his own opinion about Lala Lajpatrai. He 
had been associated with the latter as a member of the Indian deputation to 
England, and though Lala Lajpatrai’s language was a trifle strong, Mr. Gokhale 
insists that his aims and methods have always been strictly constitutional....... 
It is nut enough to say, as the Zémes of India has done, that Mr. Goknhale’s 
Opinion is after alla personal opinion. Whatis the opinion of the Punjab 
Government except the persenal opinions of Sir Denzil Ibbetson and his 
advisers? If the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, after long association and direct 
contact with Lala Lajpatrai, is not competent to make a correct estimate of his 
views, aims and methods, how were the secret police in a better position, or 
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b the.conduct. of those | 

day*.he heard it said in more than one quarter that Lala 
‘ajpatrai was responsible for the previous day’s rowdyism!! The incident 
|’ throws.a flood of light upon the situation. What disastrous consequences ensue 
_ from the huge social and political gulf existing between Europeans and Indians 
_ @annot be more strikingly illustrated thap by this incident.” | 
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‘ ith reference to Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation, the Arunodaya repro- 
al ‘Lala'Lajpat- duces from the Bande Médtaram the following 
» (102), 19th parody of Mark Antony’s speech on the death of 


» cols.; Patriot a on, 
ay. Julius Ceesar :— 


ee ON tek 


Friends, Indians, countrymen, lend me your ears, 
: I come to depict Lajpat, not to praise him. 
1 The evil that men do, lives after them. . 
ee 7 The good is oft deported with themselves. | 
BS So be it with Lajpat. The able Denzil 
‘ Hath told you Lajpat was rebellious. 
ag If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
ag And grievously hath Lajpat answered it. 
ve Here under'leave of Denzil and the rest, | 
: (For Denzil is an honourable man, | | 
So are they all, all honourable men), _ 
Come I to speak on Lajpat’s deportation. 
hes } | He was my friend, faithful and true to me, 
es | But Denzil says he was rebellious, : 
ig | And Denzil is an honourable man. 
ero oe . He hath brought many sufferers back to life, 
ata When earthquake shook the Kangra valley through. 
ae Was this in Lajpat thought rebellious ? 
ne When that the poor have cried, Lajpat hath helped. : 
me | Rebellion should be made of sterner stuff, r 
Be Yet Denzil says he was rebellious, 
: hint And Denzil is an honourable man. ey 
ail | You all did see how there at Rawalpindi , 
He: : He went up only at the people’s call 
ee | And being insulted, yet was calm. Was this rebellion ? 
as Yet Denzil says he was rebellious, " 
ies And, sare, he is an honourable man. ' 
I speak not to disprove what Denzil spoke, 
ut here I am to speak what I do know. 
; - You all did love him well, not without cause, . 
Be st _... What cause withholds you, then, to avenge the wrong ? 3 , 
es , O, justice, thou art fled to Japs and Afghans, 
ae | ‘And men have lost their courage! Bear with me. 
peer ek My heart is in the “special” there with Lajpat, 
Bio Sk _ And I must pause till it come back to me. ) 
— oy But yesterday, the word of Lajpat might have thrilled the lion-hearted 
ee aie ON _ §hikhs; now goes he there, © 
Big, | And none so pour to do him reverence, 
| -O Masters! it I were disposed to stir — 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, : 
“ei ‘ I should do Denzil wrong, and Morley wrong ; | 
ae | APA | ‘Who, you: all know, are honourable men, 
‘ 2) \:' Dwillmot do them wrong.’ I rather choose —s 
seo. ‘Lowrong the exiled, to wror seems and you 
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ent, with the geal of t— , 
I ri im in his closet, *tis his will, ; : sip 


* 


‘Let but the commons bear this testament, 


(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 

And they would go, seize exiled Lajpat’s peal 

And get their hero out of insult’s way ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, | 

And, dying, mention it within t wills 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy, , 

Unto their issue, 

Ist Citizen. We'll hear the will, Read it, Mr. Tilak, 

2nd Cit. The will, the will! we will hear Lajpat’s will, 

Tilak, Have patience, gentle friends, 1 must not read it, 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but mea; 

And being men, hearing the will of Lajpat, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad, 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs, 

For if you should, Oh, what would come of it; 

Cit. Read the will, we'll hear it Tilak. 

You shall read us the will, Lajpat’s will. 

Tilak. Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 

I have 0’ farehot myself to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabbed Lajpat behind his back. = 

Cit. They were cowards. Honourable men ! 

Cit. The will, the testament ! 

Tilak. If you have courage, prepare to show it now. 

Look ! in this way runs Denzil’s dagger through. 

See, what a rent the envious C. M. Gazette makes, 

How cruelly, the well-beloved, 7'ribune stabs, 

This is the most unkindest cut of all. 

1 Citizen. O piteous spectacle ! 

2 Crtizen. O noble Lajpat ! 

3 Crtezen. O woeful day ! 

All. We will be revenged ; revenge ! 

Tilak. Good triends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable. 

What hzdden gricfs they have, alas! I know not— 

That made them do it. They are wise and honourable 

And wil! no doubt with reasons answer you. 

Cit. We will not hear anything. 

Tilak. Here is the will, and under Lajpat’s seal. 

To his Country he gave most of what he earned 

And this he meant to do even aiter death 

Here was a Lajpat ! When comes such another ? 

Cit. Never, Never! Come away, away! 

1 Citizen. Go boycott their papers. 

2 Citizen. Pluck down the bureaucracy. 

3 Citizen. Boycott their trade, schools, service, everything. 
[CITIZENS ABOU'T A Ror.) 


Tilak.— ’ 


Now let it work! Boycoit thou art afoot 
Take what course thou wilt !” 


[The above parody is also reproduced by the Patriot. | 


Appeal from Mother Ind 
to her sons in connection with 
hala Lajpatrai’s deportation. 

Patriot (13), 18th May. 


CON 359——7 


: Why silent all, why weep ye so, 
With drooping heads and tearful eyes ? 


Awake, my sons, strike hard the foe, fe 


Is this a time for moans or sighs ? 


Awake, arise, : and cease to whine, 
pee ceake to beg or bend the knee ; 
The sky is dark—but soon shall shine 
Sweet glory’s Sun and make you free. 


17. A cortributor, writing under the nom de 
plume ‘ Gypsy,” publishes in the Patriot the follow- 
ing appeal in verse from Mother Ind to her sons :— 
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OE ES {and longed in ‘vain, ween | 
eee Oe | but sued and sighed and slept ; 
ig RT 53 Believed in‘ foreigner’s treuch’rous stram— 


SO es ea me _ And alk the while their Mother wept ! 
ee ee ee - ‘But wept ?—aye! tears of blood and worse, : 

Beige ee I longed. to dte—and so be free, 

Peer 8 el oe And leave my heartless sons a curse, : : : 


as Bi nd Enslaved by the Mistress of the Sea. ) fe ‘ 
i Loe | I put the dagger to my breast,— ces 
ae _, | But ere 1 thrust there came a wail— 


ae n “Qh! Mother, live, we'll sparn the West, ) 

, If need be, die but never fail.”’ 

; Oh! did I hear aright or dream- : 

Who bid me live, from whence the wail ? 

| . | : I dooked and lo! ‘twas changed, the ecene— 

te . Twas my sons that cried—‘‘ We'll ne’er fail.” 

ee - From North and South and East and West, 

[Oe | There came but one eternal cry, 

ee | - From rich and poor who never rest,— 

‘ : i “ Oh! Mother ! live and cease to sigh.” ° | 

. Rea Oh! ‘Then I longed to live and love | | | 
: The ¢wins | nursed and reared so lorg— 

oe ne The Moslem Swan and Hindu Dove, eee, 

a re a : Both subjects for immortal song. 

acer eae Twin roses on u parent tree |! — 

i? | But a serpent’s gnawing at its root :’ 

My beloved sons, unite—be free . aa 

ee And save me from the foreigner’s foot. 

a , Oh ! on my bosom you have fed, 

Cae PO Have been a thousand years entwined 


ye eae 


*.. 4 a 


: ae | "In bonds of love, in nnion wed— 

aes el 7 In History's page are both enshrined. : 7 
gee Oh! kill the serpent in your way, 

ign ete e Vl And onward march to Freedom’s goal ; 

oo Unite and ever stand at bay— : 


fee Or e’er in Slavedom’s mire you roll. | 
: Why tremble so, my sons, why weep— 


; Because the tyrant treads your neck ? - 
ee | | Who sow but winds, shall whirlwinds reap, 3 . 


a} On Freedom’s Rock shall Tyranny wreck. 


ee One Lajpat gone? Let thousands rise 
es To take his place, defy and die: 
bie yiy whe Awake my sons—the ‘world surprise, 
* Tis time to raar—so cease to sigh. 
My Lajpat gone ?—have I but one 
: beiee | Are all the rest but debased sheep ? 
Have I but one, one noble son ?— 
* Then am I doomed for e’er to weep? | 
Aye! tremble not, my-sons, nor weep— _ 
; y Ali Lajpats‘on my boevm rest ; 
No dungeons can their spirits keep, ae | 
ac. So wake, unite and spurn the West. , 
a For me prepared to work and die ; ae 
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DS ad Bihan te Taaigat dead Giamalanes i pg 
ep ai ty _ Aye! better all my. sons.should die, eee 
i | Than bathe not in sweet Freedom’s wave | ve ON 
be Sans freedom—life is but a lie. ie en Bee: ee 


For ong free day—Oh ! who. wouldn’t die? 
Aye! every man who hath a soul. nit Mi | | 

From slavedom’s Hell who would not fly ? | : 
My sons, let Freedom be‘your goal. 


_ But freedom ne’er was bought with tears, | e a ae | 
The only coin she knows is blood: _—|. | : 
A mongrel coward he who fears— 
3 | No son of mine—QOh ! die and flood 


. The land—drown me in blood, | 
But cease to be, oh! what you are 
/ Mere clods of clay and pools of mud !a= 
Bus wake—the goal is not afar. 


A tyrant can but rule the clay, | | 
The soul, the mind is free as air ; 
Oh, Britain ! do not with Destiny play, 
We want no favour but justice fair. 


My sons, Great Britatn’s not your foe, 
That mean reptile doth nearer lie. 

No Briton he—but a hybrid crow, © . 
You sure can him accurse, defy ? 


A mongrel he - no Englishman, 

Aye! spare not hem but dare defy : | . 
The portents of the Future scan, 

For Britain’s cruel silence sigh. 


Britain—hath she forgot her past— 
Will she forget the Creed she preached ? 
But so it seems—the die is cast, 
Rest not till Freedom’s goal is reached, 


But act, my sons, and cease tu speak, | 7 
Unite—the high and low alike, % 
And on your foes dread Vengeance wreak, | ). 
But aet—and with a “ war-hoop”’ streke. et / 7 ae 


Unite, unite—-‘tis cow orne’er— - | ae a 
' Moslem and Hindu are both my twins, os ae | : 
But forswear speech and act.and dare, 
The man that acis—te only wins. 


But, oh! my Lajpat, where is he * 
I miss my darling’s voice, his roar ; 
“Here, here, my Mother, beyond the sea, i 
Willi xo one knock at Britain’s door ’’ ? ‘Mabe 


Alas! my child, we’ve knocked ard prayed, 
But Britain is not what she was— 

She hath from freedom’s Gospel strayed, 
A heathen now—so we must pause. 


Saas Unless your brethren dare to die, 
I’m doomed—doom worse than death ; 

Let’s cease to pray—the Fates defy, __ | | ‘a 

For Freedom only is life’s breath. » : | ie 

uv ~My Lajpat, Oh ! my beloved son, | | ie 

I hear the throb of thy noble soul! ee) 

—e Be glad—the battle’s already won, ae 

We onward march for Freedom’s goal. . | eh 


But, ah! have I but Lajpat one ? | | 
: No - thousands, millions:more shall rise, 
| The battle hath but just begun, —_— | | | 
My sons, be brave and death despise. 


for me to:work, for me toidie, 
- | , Let this, ory sons, your Gospel be ; 
_— Bearue tome and Fates:defy, : a 
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esion® of ° 10 ‘years ‘the brute volcanic forces of 
ee 3 ee OP Tecate eed: co hamlet a a ke. ay . 
'. the Government of India are again in active opera- 
eh mie: “eed ihe. cient "" ge ri ake .. 2 Bye x . , e * e bed 
epressive tion. The Resolution for t}e regulation of discipline 
Liha) yO RE ERE i a TL MRA Re, 2 Reh Seu tee oh ee aan : Pepe : 
Se da ‘ : € : % . ; : ls Me Mit. ng ’ ie ie | Y ‘ ; % " 
) Govern- in English and Anglo-Vernacular schools heralded 
ine oe) ee 


ming of the ‘new storm. Its ostensible aim © 
ia. the preservation of discipline among school and 
Bandhu (38), 19th - college students, but no one who peruses it can 
ag. cole. ©, doubt that its real and ultimate object is to remove 


f the strongest planks in the political propaganda of the Indian. national 


are A0ve ment by prohibiting pupils and teachers from attending meetings or 
_.. ~ taking any part in political agitation.......... The arrest and deportation of 
Tala Lajpatrai under an old Regulation is a purely despotic and highly 
> gpbitrary act, wholly Russian in its complexion and unworthy of the British 
" -ywation......... Asin the case of the Natu brothers, events will prove the 
- mischievous unwisdom of the course adopted and the irretrievable harm done 
thereby.......... The third act is the publication of an Ordinance by Lord 

~ Minto under the authority of the Indian Councils Act cf 1861, prohibiting all 
eee public meetings, except with permission, in the Punj4b and Kastern Bengal. 
Beg A measure of this kind may under certain circumstances be necessary, but. 
eee the Government have by their own procedure deprived themselves of the op- 
portunity of showing that such necessity exists........ Instead of adopting the 
regular procedure of legislation, the Government have quite unnecessarily and 

very unwisely laid hold of a provision of the Councils Act which was hardly 
intended for times like the present, Under the influence of an unnecessary 

ic, counsels have been adopted which cannot in the long run fail to under- 

mine the stability of the British connection with India. The strangest part of 

| the whole drama is that Eastern Bengal is linked in the ordinance with the 
'  Punjéb. In the former there are perpetrated horrible scenes of murder, 
rapine, rape and sacrilege, which the authorities are impotent to grapple with. 

It is now acknowledged, with what truth it remains to be seen, that the series of 
depredations made in the principal towns of that unfortunate province is the 

work of professional robbers. Where then is the rationality of prohibiting 
public meetings in ‘that ill-starred region? An impotent administration in 
that new province adds insult to the grave ,.wrongs which are still perpetrated 
from day to day by proclaiming that the last solace of an afflicted people, viz., 
to give expression to their sorrows, shall be denied to them. Apart from the 
manifest unwisdom of this policy of repression, it may be taken for 
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country 5 ene with him and condemns the action of the Government: 


No wise Government will ignore the trend and force of -public feeling, or flout 


it as beneath notice. Whatever Jingo Imperialists may say to the contrary, 


the British Government in India rests on the passive acquiescence of the people. 
That fundamental fact is apt to be forgotten. True statesmanship will go to 


the root of the present state of abnormal discontent—the state of frequent 


strikes, riots, robbery, rape and wholesale looting. These are symptoms 


merely. No amount of trifling with the external manifestations of the political 


malady will palliate the evil, or mitigate its effects. If one set of symptoms 
are stppressed by administrative violence, another will crop up in a more 
objectionable form which it would be idle to conjecture at present, and if 
repression reigns supreme as a line of policy, it is to be feared that the dark days 


of nihilism and anarchism, which are now dissolving Russian scciety, are 


in store for us. We trust that there are still wise men among British statesmen, 
who willtry their level best to avoid the path of repression, coercion and 
reaction which has led to such deplorable results in Russia. The truest 
remedy for the present-day evils consists in avoiding the fatuous course of 


setting race against race, and religion against religion, and of conferring upon 
the people some measure of real, tangible self-government, which they now 


long to have as the only escape from the present administrative system, to 
which most of these evils are directly traceable.”’ 


19. ‘The London Times is absolutely beyond the reach of Regulation 
Comments on the views of III of 1818, just as the Civil and Military Gazette is, 
the London Limes on the But the latest effusion, to which it has civen authori- 
—o in the F wna. tative publicity, beats hollow all its records in the 
"Gujarati (23), 26th May, t if dag 4 : ; ; 
Eng. cols. ; Akhbiree-Soudé-. Past, 11 we are to believe Heuter’s summary of its 
gar (62), 25th May, Eng. contents........... The writer is said tc be closely 
cols.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), familiar with the Punjab. His reckless effusion 


24th May, Eng. cols. supplies the most convincing argument in support of 


the Indian view that Lala Lajpatrai has fallen a victim to gross misrepresenta- 


tions and panic and excitement on the part of Anglo-Indians in the Punjab 
wweeeeeee Mr. Haldane’s ill-advised and inconsiderate threat to the people of 
India is a fair index of the excitement produced by the campaign of mis- 
representation that has been started in England and of the lying reports 
that are being circulated there. It is the old story over again. What 
happened after the jubilee murders in Poona is being exactly repeated 
on the present occasion.......... The object of the writer in the Times 
is perfectly clear. It is to discredit the cause of Indian progress and 
obstruct further advance by poisoning the mind of the British public 
and frightening Mr. Morley and his colleagues. This sapient political 
prophet has the rare modesty to declare his conviction that India has returned 


to much where she was after the Mutiny and that the clock of Indian progress has: 


been put back. ‘The edge of our sword is not dulled, ‘agitators must be 
suppressed,’ ‘the present trouble is only the beginning of a revolt of the Bast 
against the West.’ These gems of thought are worthy of the excited brain 
that conceived them. Another discovery that this brilliant and all-wise states- 
man has made is that the only thing that the Oriental respects is power. The 
whole country has shown anything but respect for the exhibition of power in 
the Punjab and demanded something better than power as the writer under- 
stands it. It is useless to tell this fanatic writer that what the Indian has 
always appreciated and will ever appreciate is mcral power—the power of 
righteousness and that what he cannot appreciate and will never tolerate is the 
exhibition of lowness of mind and moral perversity that mark the whole of the 
Times’ inflammatory article. ‘lhe Punjab Government must be in desperate need 
of defence when tlie London 7’tmes finds it necessary to give publicity to wretched 
stuff of such character in support of their panic measures,” [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar writes :—“ The correspondent wants to impress upon the minds of the 
readers of the Z'imes that the present uurest in India ‘is a revolt of the East 


against the West’. More trivolous flapdoodle was never prated by the 


meanest politician. The East waich is only armed with lathis is certainly not 
going to revolt against the West with its arms and ammunition.......... The 
panic-stricken. correspondent asks his readers ‘to remember that the only 
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ot be told that it is not brute force only on the part 
oral calibre of the British nation which stands them in 
inistration of India.” The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 
“pesponsible for. miuch absurd nonsense uttered 
about In few weeks; and it is now time that we ceased 
eating its bluster and swagger about keeping sharp the edge of the British 
word in Indis.......... What hasturned the loyal Punjéb into a haunt  dis- 
at and disloyalty ? Doesthe Times mean to tell us that it has been 
the fault of none but the people? Does it think that there has been so 
-.  ‘grach smoke without any fire, that discontent and disaffection have become 
: Zampant without the Government and the officials having done anything 
to bring them about? If so, it seems that the writer in the Times does not 
care to know what appears even in such leading papers as the Péoneer and the 
Yimes of India, let alone others, He does not seem to have read their 
comments on the mistakes_and blunders of the Government in regard to 
land jegislation. Let him peruse them, and soon enough a lurid light should 
burst upon him, showing how the officials themselves, by their short-sightedness 
and perversity, have given a handle to the disaffected and discontented classes 
in the land, to stir up mischief and make the British Government unpopular 
and even odious among a people, who have been hitherto priding themselves 


upon their loyalty to the British Bd).’’| 
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20. ‘Sudden departures of officials seem to be characteristic not of the 

Bombay Presidency only. ‘The epidemic has reached 

even the Punjib. Sir .Denzil Ibbetson, the 

Ln i ——n’ Oo _ —— Lieutenant-Governor of the province, is going on 

phage cave * leave! Is not this newsa ‘stunner’? Of course, when 

~ Patriot (13), 18th May. | & person in high authority is resolved to take a 

h. ( particular step, he is more inventive in finding out an 
% excuse than the Creator himself. And inthe present case it has been announced 
: : ‘that for some time past there has been an ‘ overgrowth ° on the lip of Sir Denzil 
and under medical advice he goes home by the next mail, And this * overgrowth 
has been attributed by an Anglo-Indian joutoal to over-smoking. Oh! Divine 
‘Weed | how many lies are spoken in thy name!......... But whatever may be 
the cause, is it not almost criminal for a captain to abandon charge of his vessel 
just when he has deliberately launched it in stormy waters and to leave the crew 
to their fate P And, yet, this is what Sir Denzil’s sudden departure amountsto. It 
was this ‘one of the ablest and most statesmanlike members of the Indian Civili 
Service’ (how liberal Mr. Morley has lately been in distributing praise among 
his ostensible subordinates, but who are-really hi masters) !—who was respon- 
‘sible for the present holocaust in the Punjéb. It was on his advice that the 
Government of India and-the Secretary of State adopted those Russian methods 
of repression which have raised a storm of indignation throughout the 
country. And now, just when things are at their worst, the prime author of 
the storm decamps all of a sudden |..,...... We honestly pity the man that 
succeeds him, He will not find his new office either a sinecure or a bed of 

1 eo 
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ee 21, It is owing to the mischief not being nipped in the bud that other 
es iar Sikes scold bo the attitnde provinces also seem to be catching the infection of 
of Muhammadans towards Yrowdyism from Bengal. But in these other provinces 
. the political movements of the where people are more daring and ignorant the situa- 
ee Hindus ? ; tion is threatening to assume a more troublesome, if 
a 7 alien (51), i1th May, ot a more dangerous, aspect than it did in talkative 
. to eae es Bengal. Seeing, however, that the spirit of mischief 
~~ 3g abroad, we should like to indulge in a bit of plainspeaking on behalf of the 


.. . @ommunity we represent. While the Muhammadans rave no desire to widen 
= “the gap between them and their sister community—the Hindus—they have 

- * .gertainly every reason to dissociate themselves from the frantic outbursts of 
‘gowdyism.and lawlessness with which the so-called political activity of a certain 
‘ection of the Hindu community has coihe to be associated.......... Is it con- 
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‘eeivable that the people who are ever ready to lose their heads are at all oapa- 
ble of being entrusted with .self-government? The Muhammadans have no 
doubt been accused of political inactivity .and their well-wishers have been 
ealling upon them to shake off this lethargy, but it is on no account tobe 
understood that the Muhammadans are advised in any way to follow the 
objectionable course chalked oat by the extremists. Similarly, by exhorting. 
the Muhammadans to remain in harmony with the Hindus if must not be 
thought that the former are called upen to identify themselves with 
mischievous Hindu movements.” | 


22. Our Feringee rulers make a show of their solicitude to preserve perce 
_ and order in India, Why do they not then put a stop 
, Comments on the situation ¢, the reign of lawlessness in Benzal? The reason is 
in Kastern Bengal. . ; 7 T, nage 
Ary@carta (103), 18th May. Obvious. ‘They care neither for Indians nor for the 
country’s peace but are anxious merely to maintain 
the stability of their own rule in India. ‘They shut their eyes to acts of 
Muhammadan rowdyism in Bengal because the wider the breach between the 
different Indian communities, the greater the stability of British sway over them. 
The Feringees afe resorting to drastic measures like the deport tion of Lala 
Lajpatrai with a view to suppress public discontent in the Punjab. They fear 
that the continuance of their rule would otherwise bein jeopardy. Is not 
Mr. Morley apprised of the looting of the houses of Bengalis and the outrages 
comwmitted on Bengali women by Muhammadans? If the lynx-eyed 
Feringee Government can sce sedition and discern signs of a rising in the 
Punjab, why should it fail to detect the oppression practised upon Hindus 
in broad daylight in Bengal ? Wow can such methods of administration, 
which bring a stigma upon the reputation of the British, be considered 
fair and peaceful ? [Elsewhere the paper writes:—Indian politicians are 
helpless because they have not the sympathy of the indian army. While 
the former are trying to free themselves from their bondage, the latter uses its 
power to perpetuate their slavery. An alien“Government will not be able to 
indulge in its autocratic sway over this country if the Indian army were to 
make common cause with Indian politicians. But our selfishness has blinded 
us to such an extent’ that we lave all become traitors to our country and are 
not ashamed in the least to perpetrate vile deeds. | 


* - 
23. If any one wishes to know how far the boast of the British that’ the 
ea ee object of their rule in India is the country’s eleva- 
Ma a. pe tion and that they would depart from these shores 
y° when that mission is fulfilled is well-founded, let him 
cast_a glance at the present state of affairs in Hastern Bengal. Government 
themselves are responsible ‘for bringing matters to their present pass in 
that province. ‘The Hindus are panic-stricken and are flecing from places 
like Jamadlpur in large numbers for their very lives, hand-bills inciting 
Musalmans to oppress them are freely distributed, while the authorities seem 
to take no notice of what is passing on. ‘They want the two communities to 
settle matters between themselves by killing one another. ‘ne can very well 
imagine how the mission of uplifting India is being achieved under these circum- 
stances, Our rulers are actuated by intense greed. Pell and lucre szem to be 
their idols and they stoop to any means to gain their object. Being blinded by 
selfishnes, they are trampling upon the rights of the people, but they must know 
that their present selfish policy is bound to prove suicidal in the long run. It is, 
therefore, to their own interest to abandon it and to endeavour to promote 
‘harmony between themselves and their subjects. If they are glaringly unjust 
in their treatment of the Indians, how can their rule be differentiated 
from the Moghul regime? Can Government point to any act of self-sacrifice 
done by them to promote the welfare of the people? ‘They are ruining 
the country for gaining their own selfish objects. ‘They think that by deporting 
Indian leaders and prohibiting public meetings, peace and tranquillity van be 
restored to the vountry, but they are sadly mistaken in this. For one Lajpatrai 
that is deported a hundred will rise to worry and harass the administration, 
if the present harsh policy is not abandoned forthwith and healing remedies 
applied to soothe the distempers troubling the body politic in India. | 
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che . jyctiene ans may infer that their days of good luck are drawing near 
‘should make ke fe strenuous efforts ie: disobibege their duties. The: present 
ge 1c og that we must sacrifice everything for protecting our- . 
‘our 1 ligion. a tt is not ikely: that our rulers will do anything in 
i Ans are breaki the images of our gods’ and 
our woinen, while our own lives are in danger. There isno knowing 
ay, i r re AD’ rr he of us may be attacked. Apart from the question whether Govern- 
i ent | ave hitherto treated us as their ‘children’ ‘or as their slaves, there is no doubt 
th, at they have rendered us helpless by disarmihg us through the fear that we | 
‘might rise against them. We are consequently obliged to helplessly submit to 
Persecution and ill-treatment at the hands of Muhammadans. The strange and 
- gelfish policy pursued by Government has resulted in the impoverishment of 
our country and the ruin of our trade and industries. We are debarred, through 
ee their high-handedness, from performing the rites prescribed by our religion. 
- The burden of taxation on us has enormously increased, By accepting service 
“= ** under Government and rendering help to them we may be said to have abetted 
the ruin of our fellow-countrymen. All these things can be remedied by improv- 
ing our moral conduct and encouraging the swadeshi movement. But nothing _ . 
can restore the honour of our women if once lost. If the accounts that reach us , 
oo from East Bengal be not exaggerated, we are inclined to doubt whether we 
are governed “by a just Government. If Government themselves do not 
cons do anything to protect. the honour of our women, is it not at least necessary 
for them to allow us to carry arms in self-defence? If they do neither of these 
things and if the present anarchy in India continues unchecked, the Indians run 
o ', the risk of total extinction. If, even in these most depressing circumstances, the 
eee Indians firmly resolve to do their duty, God is sure to send some powerful 
oo deliverer to raise them from their fallen condition. 
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25. A perusal of the accounts published by Anglo-Indian journals reg gand- 
nee, ' ng the National Volunteers of Bengal will show how 
Attitude of AnglosIndian these apers are guilty of distorting the facts relating 
jou®nals towards the “Nation- 
‘al Volunteers” in Bengal. to thdt province. Eastern Bengal is in a state of com- 
- Kesari (129), 21st May. motion and Hindu women and temples are exposed to. 
| | | defilement and sacrilege at the hands of Muhammadan 
roughs. It is, therefore, perfectly natural that at such a crisis the Hindus 
should form themselves into bands of volunteers in order to defend their women 
and religion. British officers, being fully convinced of the cowardice of 
the Bengalis, wished to bring home to the minds of the latter their utter 
helplessness against the fury of Muhammadans in the absence of Policehelp. But 
_. itis gratifying to note that the Bengalis have shaken off their traditienal 
posillanimity and have personally undertaken the task of defending themselves, 
their women and their temples without impotently looking up to “Government 
officers for protection. That a timid race like the Bengalis should form 
themselves into bands of volunteers for the purpose of defending their. 
women and religion is a significant fact. It shows that the Indian nation ; 
<n is coming into being and is even now showing signs of vitality. Their 
Pee 8 present calamities have infused a new spirit among the Bengalis and the 
io _ Anglo-Indians, who look askance at the phenomenon, are trying their best to 
mistepresent. its character and import, The coming into existence of an 
ee institution like the “‘ National Volunteers ’’ has set the brains of Anglo-Indians on 
23%. @reand they are advising Government-to nip the Volunteer movement in 
ones the bud. They contend that as the Volunteers are showing a readiness to take 
upon themselves the task of maintaining order in the country—a task which 
pro) pe rly appertains to the functions of Government—they necessarily detract. 
from the ay ge of Government and may, in the long run, even prove a menace 
to its ity.. One peculiar feature of British policy in India is that it seeks. 
sly to foster sheepishness in the minds of the people under the 
to preserving the peace of the country. ‘he British have for aseries - 
yee | ars trie systematically to kill the martial instincts of the propio. if there 
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is any administration, which compels one to sit with folded hands while “his 
_ house is being broken into by burglars, it is the British Administration im 
India; and if any people are guilty of stifling the natural tendencies of a 
subject race, they are Englishmen. The Muhammadan régime, despotic as it 
was, did not lay itself open to this heinous charge. The Moghul Emperors were 
not inspired with the ambition of making their subjects completely dependent 
upon them even in the most ordinary details of life and thereby reducing them 
to the condition of mere sheep. We do not object to Government exercising 
their legitimate privileges and functions. It is only when they essay to trample 
upon the people’s right of private defence that indignation i is naturally aroused 
in the minds of thoughtful persons. _ 
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26. In Eastern Bengal, the disturbance of Muhammadan rowdies is still 
rife. Idols in Hindu temples are broken evey day and 
Exhortation to Indians to 4indu women are outraged. Hindus in Bengal are 
learn the art of  self- absorbed in devising means for resisting the rowdyism 
defence by practising manly of Muhammadans. Several plans are being suggested 
coisa Gee weal 7 by different people, but there is a general concensus 
Bhala (107), 21st Mat, of opinion as regards one remedy, viz., the establish- 
ment of akharas where the art of self-defence with the 
help of datizs, bothate and dand patta can be learnt. Such institutions are being 
established everywhere in Bengal as the Bengalis are convinced that unless 
they become experts in these defensive exercises, it would not be possible for 
them to defend effectively their religion and the honour of their women. 
While akharas for practising manly games and sports are all the rage in 
Bengal, some of our fellow-citizens are seriously discussing the project of 
founding a native gymkhana on the Huropean model in the city of Poona. 
What is the good of spending a lot of money in playing worthless and 
effeminate games like cricket and tennis» The game, which the Marathas 
played: in the 17th and 18th centuries, should now be played once more. 
With the bat of boycott in hand we must hit off to a very long distance the 
ball in the shape of foreign goods. The people will be oreatly benefited, if 
a grand akhara were to be established in their midst, where they could 
practise manly games and sports like wrestling, jathz exercise, etc. Poonaites 
will be making an exhibition of their folly by encouraging the fad of a native 
eymkhana for their city for playing tennis and cricket. 
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27. ‘And shall we bear and bend for ever, 


Exhortation to Indians to And shall no time our-bondage sever, 
resolutely discharge their And shall we kneel but battle never, 
duty to their country in For our own soil ? 
spite of the restrictions And shall our tyrants safely reign 


imposed upon their activities 


by Government. 
Vidars (160), 20th May 


On thrones built up of slaves and slain, 
And nought to us and ours remain 
But chains and toil ?” 


A poet has described the degraded plight of Ireland in the above lines, 

But the description applies equally to India under the British régime. Though 
the English did not found their Indian Empire upon treachery and breach ‘of 
trust, it has been perpetuated by the treachery of the Sikhs to theit motherland. 
fad they not proved traitors to their country in the war of independence of 
1857, Nana Saheb and Tatya ‘l'opee would not have beeu branded as rebels and 
their anniversaries would have been celebrated all over India at the present 
day. it the Sikhs had not acted as they did in 1857, the British would never 
have ventured to deport a patriot like Lala Lajpatrai. What things are left 
to us row other than chains and slavery ¥ We talk glibly about self-zovern- 
ment, but do we ever reflect that it can be acquired by the sword alone? Do 
we realize that it is our duty first to eradicate all traitors from our ranks who 
contribute to the strength of the alien rule over us? Do we feel sorry at the 
deportation of a zealous patriot like Lala Lajpatrai? What is the good of simply 
clamouring for self-government? Do not circulars forbidding students and 
teachers to take part in politics and ordinances prohibiting public meetings show 
that our rulers wish us to live in perpetual bondage? Liberty is the birthright 
of man and no Penal Code can take it away from him. A Penal Code that 
does so must needs be defied, Though public mectings may be prohibited by 
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"Yhe: paper sheeber: exhorte the people not to waste 

gy in’speaking about self-government, but, taking a leaf 
vi ‘book, to begin at once the work of realising their goal.) 
ue “a8. ‘Under the heading «A. tihnely sveentie” the Coronation Advertiser 
ate writes :— Does any'individual or nation exist in this 
leach nee ct a can the tedians world that does not entertain hopes about his or its 
ae ae ai cred regeneration? = rise? Other nations have outstripped India in the 
i a) oronation Advertiser (21), 
oad May. race for progress. Our country had once attained the 
eee oe : pinnacle of.civilisation, but to-day her sons are reduced 
~~~... to beggary and servitude. Where is the Indian whose heart would not. he 
ae pierced as with a dagger on contemplating the transformation that has come 
a over his motherland ? So miserable is our present condition that we must 
oe CT Indeed be prepared to endure heavy calamities and undergo numerous sacrifices 
a in order to bring about our regeneration. Ye sons of Bharat ! do not be beguiled 
into the snare of temptation laid by others nor be fascinated by the glamour of 
worthless baubles. Gird up your loins, be prepared for your country’s regenera- 
tion, avoid indolence and luxury, rush into the field of arts and industries and 
‘achieve victory. The present juncture is really a very critical one and a single 
false step is likely to throw us off our balance. We shall prosper, only if we 
produce in our own country all our necessaries of life. Foreigners are carrying 
away crores of rupees from the country and are in the bargain kicking the 
Indians who have earned the money with the sweat of their brow. Indians 
should, therefore, use swadeshi articles and boycott videsht ones. Every Indian 
‘should bear in mind that his individual well-being is wholly dependent upon 
-. the national well-being.. We do not want the Indians to be disloyal. In tact 
it is absurd to throw doubts on Indian loyalty. Indians have been instru- 
mental in establishing and preserving the British Empire in India by shedding 
their own blood. It is deplorable that heartless and wicked administrators 
should oppress such a loyal and devoted people. We respectfully request 
our rulers to behave better towards us. They sbould realise that noone can 
endure oppression for an unconscionable length of time. There is a limit to 
everything, which it is improper to overstep. Some mean-minded officers 
look askance at the Indian agitation for swarajya. Indians should not care 
ae two straws for such enemies of their progress. ‘hey should firmly endeavour 
a to gain their object by means of self-discipline and unity. 


29. The Karndtak Patra, referring to the alleged want of official 
sympathy with the sufferings of the people,writes 
fag ptchgraeh «aged sd ny so Ric tone:—W ben His fhe ighnews 
part of officials to- 
werds the sufferings of the the Princeof Wales made his memorable tour in India, 
people. he saw with his own eyes how India was governed 
ean Patra (57),22nd and on his return to England made a notable speech, 
a. eye e ) insisting upon the infusion of a wider element of sym- 
_ |. ‘pathy into the administration of the country. Mr. Morley publicly endorsed the 
—.-. . -Prince’s views and since then we have been regularly flooded with the manifes- 
> + _ tations of official sympathy. In Madras, for instance, the sufferers in the Arbuth- 
vee mot failure were told that they would not receive the slightest pecuniary aid from 
\ Government. In Easte:n Bengal, too, we have been witnessing innumerable 
_., proofs of the sympathy of officials with the sufferings of the people. ‘The Punjab 
Government lias also recently begun to show sympathy with the people of that 
province ina marked manner, It has launched a series of prosecutions for 
Be ‘ition against a number of respectable men and has deported Lala Lajpatrai. 
astly, the greatest amount of sympathy is shown by the Viceroy himself in pas- 
the Se patie prohibiting public meetings in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab. 
g the last 16 months the peoplevhave e spesionced such overflowing 
thy y fr rom the officials as they had: not-received during the last 150 years. 
vs oo Prince's advice has borne splendid fruit in a very short time | 
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30. ‘The Congress is injuring its own cause by the manner. in. which it 
presses its demands upon the attention of Government. 


Attitude of Muhammadans Jf Hindu Congressmen avoid. inflammatory speeches’ 


towards the Congress. | 
Habib-ul-Akhbar (177), and seditious writings, Muhammadans would certainly 


Qlet May. . co-operate with them and Government would also be 

ready to meet theit'demands in a sympathetic spirit. 
Muhammadans are determined not to join the Hindus, so long as the latter do 
not give up their seditious propensities. They’ know ‘full well how grievously 
they had to suffer for making common eause with the Hindus during the 
Mutiny of 1857. They will be careful not to repeat that mistake now. “How 
strange that the Hindus, who deem it ‘a sin to slaughter kine, should be utterly 


regardless of the terrible human slaughter which their. seditious spirit might - 


one day bring about ! 


01. Referring to the four Resolutions of the Government of India dealing 
hoi a a. A. with certain recommendations of the Excise Committee, 
‘siaieeih ot tala ti: teeete the Bombay Samdchdr  writes:—Lord Minto’s 
recommendations of the Ex- Government deserve to be congratulated for the 
cise Committee. salutary changes which they contemplate introducing 
Poe Sumdchér (65), into their Abkari policy. ‘The order prohibiting the 
eT ee, sale by licensed vendors of any particular brand of 
foreign liquor, which may be declared unwholesome by tlie Abkari authorities, 
will be hailed with general satisfaction. It is also gratifying to note that the 
Government of India have commended to the attention of Maritime Local 
Governments the suggestion of the Committee that “the course of imports and 
of prices o! foreign spirits and cheap wines of unduly high strength 
should be watched in view to a further enhancement of duty, when - necessary.”’ 
We hope that Government will subject every kind of liquor imported into 
India to a chemical analysis with a view to prevent the sale of deleterious 
drinks. We would suggest that such drinks should not be allowed to pass 
out of the Customs House so as to obviate the possibility of frauds being 
committed by dealers upun customers. The steps contemplated by Govern- 
ment for the.encouragement cf the sale of pure toddy will meet with 
approval, but we cannot subscribe to the Committee’s view, in which the 
Government have concurred, that toddy which is not fresh is injurious to health. 
It is a well known fact that toddy, which is allowed to stand over tor a few 
days aftér it has been tapped, has a beneticial effect upon certain diseases. All 
that the Abkdri authorities have to do in this connection is to see that license- 
holders do not adulterate the toddy and thatthey keep it in clean vessels as 
suggested by the Committee. Besides, the evil of adulteration can be largely re- 
moved by allowing private individuals to bring an action ina coutt of law “against 
a toddy-vendor for adulterating toddy. In one respect we feel that Government 


have been put on the wrong scent by the Abkari authorities. They have erred 


in not extending to toddy spirit and country whisky the general principle 


enunciated by them, vi2., that the rate of duty on country spirit should be about 


a rupee below tariff rate of the duty on the imported article. The argument 


advanced by them for making vountry whisky an exception to this rule 


is that if a lower duty than the tariff rate is maintained for protective 
purposes, it would evoke strong protests from the whisky manufactur- 
ing Companies in agland. lt is really a misfortune of Ind?a that the 
Indian Government should have no free hand -in the matter of taxation. 
However that may be, the above argument does not apply to toddy spirit. It 
is,j therefore, improper on the part of Government to levy a nighee duty on 


_toddy spirit than on other country liquors. 


32. Mr.Selon, Platform Inspector, Bhatinda Station, Punjab, beat to death 
peon Ramjani, a menial employé on the same station, 

An effective Way of putting for refusing to clean the former’s tobacco-pipe. Of 
sean Wovopeans and Natives, COUtSe, the authorities will inquire int» the matter ; but 
poe Vijay y (420), 13th 8 in these days itis impossible that the white Goddess 
May. of Justice should see the guilt of a white man, the 
people think that Mr. Selon would be acquitted by the 

court of justice before which he may be placed for trial. ‘The rude white men 
who are fattened at India’s expense and are not. adequately punished for their 


guilts, are encouraged to perpetrate deeds like the above, The people are 
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. Disapproval of the project 
ef erecting a cenotaph over 
Shivaji’s tomb at Riigad 

ga with the help of Government 

Sa: money. 

: Moda Vritta (136), 20th 

May. < 


Grievances of the subordi- 
nates of Poona Fostal Divi- 
sion. 

_ Mahratta (9), 19th May. 


ES a 


x 
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duct on: ‘the part.of 
yomit ; tach ill-treatment at the 
emporaties suggests that retutning tit 
hes ‘pranks of the whites. 


e det ails of the rude conduct indulged in 
Magistrate and Assistant 


Solle hg Th na, at Gholwad in the same. district.. 
From it we see how white Magistrates, appointed to. 
_ mete out justice te the rayats, practise high-handedness 
Rete -- .° at times. Mr. Elliott had gone to Gholwad for 

rene : ag of roads. On 4th May, he called one Raghunath 


ddashiv Bhagwat out of his house through the Police Patel, but as the said 
- Bhagwat was engaged at the time in performing sandhya and idol worship, he 

‘Was 4 little late in coming out. The Saheb thereupon entered the house in 
érson and began to drag him out. In this scuffle, the Saheb suddenly lost hold 

. eS Mr Bhagwat’s hand and fell down. He consequently became more enraged 
 gtid began to act still more rudely. Ultimately, however, Mr. Bhagwat’s. 
maternal uncle came on the scene and rescued’ him. He told the Magistrate 

that it was unlawful on his -part to have entered the house and acted high- 

handedly as he did, and turned him out. Mr. Bhagwat, we understand, has. 

Be sent a wire to the Collector in the matter. It rests entirely with alien 

officers to ¢rant or refuse redress in respect of this act of high-handedness. It 

is such excesses that teach the people to retaliate. 


i ae 34. We cannot imagine what ideas about Shivaji’s character are enter- 


tained by those who feel a sort of pride and glorification 
in erecting a chhatré over the place where his remains. 
were cremated with the help of a Government 
grant. Sir P. M. Mehta may be tickled by the erec- 
tion of a statue in his honour or the Henourable 
‘Mr. Gokhale may regard himself as supremely happy 
on seeing his carriage drawn by students. But 


such is not the case with Shivaji. He would never have liked the erec- 

tion of a chhaira over his samadh with the money obtained from an alien 

Government, while his countrymen were eing starved, Shivaji was an 

. incarnation of virtue and self-respect. He was not so ungrateful as to enjoy 

-. __ that happiness which was denied to his countrymen. Were his shade to return 

Che | and see in what manner his descendants are discharging their duty, he would 

shed tears on seeing their dependent condition, It is highly disgraceful that. 

; our leaders should degrade Shivaji by erecting, with the money obtained from 
‘ an alien Government, a cenotaph of one who looked upon subjection as hell. 


ee . 36. “The subordinates of the Poona Postal Division have, we under- 


stand, submitted a petition to the Post Master General, 
Bombay, wherein they have set forth some of their 
grievances. The principal grievances are the generally 
low scale of salaries, eight to ten hours of hard 
irregularly timed duty, utter absence of holidays, 


heavy fines for the slightest acts of oversight, &c.............. By way of positive. 
|. ‘prayer the petitioners ‘request that (1) the minimum pay of postal sub- 
ewe ordinates,- not being peons: or menials, should be fixed at Rs, 20; (2) the 
eas admission of graduates to the Department should be limited; (3) an increment 
-. |. of three rupees per yearrising to a maximum of fifty rupees salary be 
sanctioned in the case of all Subordinates; (4) a sufficient number of 
p ‘obationers be employed to enable the over worked men to have the essential 
relief or ha reece: of duty; and (5) the hours of duty be limited to seven 
y. t goes without saying that most of the prayers are reasonable, and 
>. petition will be sympathetically considered by the Post Master- 


30, The Gajorte supports a representation ‘addresséd to the Bombay 


_ Government by “the cultivators of Navégém (Matar 
ta . Kaira: District) embodying their grievances 
ing the water-raté and the recovery of assessment, 


on ~ strength of false reports made by talétis, in 
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respect of lands which have yielded little ar no crop. The paper observes that 


the relinquishment of holdings by cultivators, which is going on on a large scale, | 


not only in Matar but also in other talukas of Kaira District, demands a close 
and searching inquiry at the handsof Government. It fears that if Government 
ignore the demands of the cultivators, the latter will be driven to abandon their 
hereditary vocation and resort to some other mode of eking out a livelihood. It 
hopes, however, that the authorities will avert this calamity by promptly doing 


the needful in the matter. 


v7. The Ankleshwar correspondent of the Bombay Samachar writes :—~ 


Alleged undue enhance- 
ment of income-tax assess- 
ments in 
(Broach). 

Bombay 


Samachar (65), 
20th May. 


Ankleshwar 


From the Income Tax notification recently published, 
it appearsthat the income of some people in Ankleshwar 
has been assessed at an unconscionably high figure. In 
some cases the assessment has been increased four or 
five-fold, This has created quite a flutter among the 
people. It is rumoured that the assessments have 


been increased at the suggestion of some gentlemen, whose advice had been 
sought by the authorities in the matter. A meeting of the Mahajan was recently 
convened in the local Library witha view td protest against the enhanced 
assessments and express disapproval of tle conduct of the gentlemen -:onsulted 
by Government. A committee was appointed to draft a representation and 
get it signed by the local inhabitants, The representation in question has 
now been submitted to the Collector of Broach. 


38. One'Taher M, Dallu writes from Kapadvanj tothe Sdnj Yartamdn:— 
.It is to be regretted that the local authorities 
should connive at the complaints of the inhabitants 
of Kapadvanj about the extremely insecure con- 
dition of the road between that town and Ddakor. 
On the 20th instant, five Hindu women were proceed- 
ing from Dakor to Kapadvanj. ‘iey had travelled about 2 to 3 miles, 
when they were surrounded by a gang of budmashes, who robbed them of their 
valuables and clothes. This robbery took place in broad daylight at about 
2p.M, Atew days ago a Bohra tamily was robbed on the same road. 
It is to be deplored that the Kaira police should take no steps to check such 
robberies or bring the culprits to book. We hope that in the interests of 
public safety they will now become alive to a sense of their duties. Such 
robberies can be effectively checked by increasing the number of police chowkies 
on the road. 


Dacoities on the Dakor- 
Kapadvanj road. 

Sdnj Vartamdn (89), 22nd 
May. : 


39, ‘The editor of the Hind Swardjya has been sentenced by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, to a year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. We have certainly no sympathy 
with those writings in the Press that do us no good but 
are only calculated to retard national progress and 
reform. The British power over us has come to stay, 
and all our’ constitutional agitation should be 
organized and directed with this fundamental fact 
in view. But all the same we cannot help disapproving the action of the 
Bombay Government in hauling up the editor of the paper before a law court. 
Such prosecutions only result in bringing obscure prints and their conductors 
into undeserved prominence, instead of leaving them todie out in their own 
corners. ‘There is no doubt much vague discontent all around us, but there isin 
it nothing really inimical to the Government, which should always keep its head 
cool.’ {Referring to the Hind Swardjya prosecution, the Bombay Samédachér 
disclaims any sympathy with the offending editor and acknowledges that his 
lucubrations were calculated to excite hatred against Government in the 
minds of the people. It further admits that the Magistrate in his judgment 
took a correct view of the legal aspect of the case. It, however, disapproves 
of the policy of dragging obscure and insignificant journals into undeserved 
prominence by prosecuting them for sedition. The Gujurdti Punch makes 
similar comments. | aie : a 


The Hind Swardjya pro- 
seculion. 

Praja Bandhu (33), 19th 
May, Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samichdr (65), 21st May; 
Gujarati Punch (25), 19th 
May. 
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3" papers ‘for ‘sedition should almost ‘invariably result 
|!" Sn their conviction, tut we do deplore that Magistrates 
meys Sho spose of such important cases themselves in- 
getting them tried by a Jury, and further, 
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"eg 
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iS scribe to the view that they were. seditious. We do not believe that a 
Single native newspaper in India has ever been guilty of sedition against Gov- 
ernment. The object of the entire Native Press, albeit it be expressed by some 
| a 2 in rather strong language, is nothing else but to press for administrative 
- yeforms and the concession of political rights to the people so as to increase the 
glory and stability of the British Empire in India. If Mr. Aston had been 
acquainted with the Gujarati language, he would have been amused at the 
puerile effusions of the Hind Swardjya and perhaps would have made a sugges- 
tion to the Oriental Translator to Government to withdraw the case. But unfor- 
tunately most Judges in India, being ignorant of the vernaculars, attac 
exaggerated importance .to the writings of the Native Press. Are our rulers so 
sceptical of the stability of their Government as to imagine that the writings of 
an insignificant print will turn the tide of public opinion against them? We 
hope that Chhaganlal will appeal to the High Court and that that tribunal will 
substantially reduce the’sentence passed upon him by the lower Court. [The 
Jain makes somewhat similar remarks. | : 
| - 
41. Much discussion has taken place in these columns as to the dezree 
of blame which can rightly be laid at the door of 
_ Alleged official responsi- Mr, Baker in connection with the terrible epidemic 
bm | for the dacoities in of dacoities in Larkhdna District, There can be no 
Sind Journal (18), 16th Goubt that Mr. Baker has taken an unconscionably 
May. long time in adopting the remedies that have recently 
| been adopted. The situation has been for many 
months past both grave as well as intolerable and utterly discreditable to the 
‘British Administration, It called for immediate action on the part of the 
‘authorities. But Mr. Baker went about ‘enquiring’ and consulfing Pun- 
chayats and individuals as to what was to be done.......... But to do Mr. 
Baker justice, he cannot be held solely responsible for the inaction. In the 
first place much depended on the Commissioner in Sind without whose help 
“one at least of the measures could not be carried out, viz., the importing of 
armed Police from Karachi and Hyderabad in view of the inadequacy of the 
local Police for the task. Want of apprehension, want of administrative 
capacity and want of determination.to grapple with the problem—this sums up 
the threefold guilt of the head of tue Province. But there aretwo others on whom 
must devolve a very large part of the responsibility for the abnormal lawless- 
ness in Larkhana—we mean Mr, Gadney, the District Superintendent of Police, 
~ who thoroughly demoralised his Police subordinates and thereby emboldened the 
badmashes, und Mr. Sale, now Collector of Sukkur, who would not open his 
eyes to see, though urged again and again. It was in Mr. Sale’stime that the 
outbreak of dacoities began in Larkhéna. Yet he did absolutely nothing to 
- remedy matters. On the contrary when the Kato Dero Punchayet waited upon 
-* him with a representation, he treated them shabbily and spurned with indig- 
nation the suggestion that the zamindars should be held partially responsible 
for these crimes. Every one who knows the A.B.C. of administration 
~ knows that zamindars can give most valuable help both in the prevention and 
' detection of crime, and that some of them even actively participate in robberies 
“and ddcoities. But Mr. Sale was impervious to logic and common sense and 
to the force of acknowledged facts.. Things have improved in Lérkhdna 
pow (mainly through pressure being put on zamindars), but the dacoits 
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nistering. It looks as if ‘Mr. Sale had a genius for making an hospitable 
abode for criminals in every district to which he is sent........... We-are sorry 
to have to write thus of Mr. Sale as he is such a gentleman, and in some 


respects even a good officer. But we have a duty to perform by the people, 


for whom things are assuming an alarming aspect. Mr. Sale does not, it seems, 
like to take any trouble. Would it be believed that he has not once visited 


the scene of the great and terrible dacoity, which occurred nearly a month ago in | 


the neighbourhood of Rohri—such a short an‘ easy journey ?.......... And what 
has he doxe for Shikapur? The terror-stricken people went to him in deputa- 


tion, it is said, but he said: ‘Go and keep your own chowkidars till Government 


sanction the scheme that has been sent up!’ What a shame, a downright 
shame!......... Mr. Sale and others of his way of thinking should understand 
that no Government has any right to remain in the country which does not 
make adequate provision at all times for the protection of life and property. 
In the present case, what is needed is special and immediate measures of a 
temporary character.......... We cannot leave the subject without expressing 
our profound disappointment that even Mr. Mules, the Collector of Karachi, 
should have been remiss in this regard. Méanjbhand and Kotri have both been 
very bad for a long time, The complaints have been loud enough, but Mr. 
Mules is ‘ taking his time’ over it, or perhaps waiting for the sanction of the 
general proposals! A thousand pities, truly !” | 


42. ‘ We publish in our Sindhi columns a complaint in which the writer 
ail: ieee: has shown, by quoting chapter and verse, how the 
ment meted out to Hind, Claims of senior and etficieat Muhammadan Sub- 
and Muhammadan Subordi- Registrars in Sind are overlooked and promotion given 
nates in the Registration over their heads to junior inexperienced Hindus in 
Departinent in Sind. tte Department. We know the complaint to be a 
Pg (o1), 1th May, well-founded one and have several times pointed out 
the defects in the present system of transfers and 
promotions in the Registration Department. We now once more invite the 
attention of the Inspector-General to the matter and hope that he will kindly 


take early steps to remedy these defects and see that no injustice is done to 


Muhammadan employés.” | 
43, “It isa pity that the Government should not have been able to see 


of > = gy minimum pay of Munshis in the Revenue Depart- 
minimum pay of Munshisin Ment in this Province to Rs, 20 per mensem. These 


the Revenue Department in. men are allowed on all hands to be the hardest 


‘Sind at Rs. 20. worked and the lowest paid, and it would have been 


Prabhdt (52), 14th May, 


Bie, ca an act of bare justice, if their pay had been increased 


by a few rupees. It is indeed difficult to understand 
the ways of Government—they are so mysterious. It is lavish where economy 


is desirable, and it is close-fisted, where it ought to be liberal.” 


4i, “* An abnormal rise in the price of fuelis reported from Larkhdna ! 

: Some time back Hyderabad was: in-the same 

Alleged abnormal increase predicament, but at the request of the Panchayet, the 
in the price of fuel in Lir- yates were reduced to reasonable limits by Dewan 


——. poge 18th May, Lilaram, the fuel contractor, at great personal 


Eng. cols. sacrifice. Our Larkhdna corresponaent states :—‘ Not. 


long ago ordinary fuel sold here at four annas a 
maund, but now it sells at 8 annas! Whata heavy rise in price! Formerly 
fuel was brought for sale on camels by Jats, who were satisfied with a small 
profit and so it was very cheap. But now itis not so! The Jats are said to 
have been prohibited from carrying on their business, and this necessary 
article is supplied by professional contractors who. are free to demand any price 


they please.” This is most objectionable and requires the immediate interven- 


tion of those who have it in their power to bring the contractors to their senses, 
As a rule fuel rates must be fixed in such a way that fuel contractors would 
not be able to raixve them at their sweet will. We hope the authorities will set 
the matter right and thereby win the gratitude of the public at large.” 


its way. to sanction the proposal to increase the 


, ‘(Phe Resolution sof the Genieament: of ‘Fodia prohibiting pee 
pee eB) tee from © faking: spart «in political agitation has been. 
stg 0k © ‘eéceived with ‘no small disappoinfment all over India. 
students’ and Lhe resolution is: so eitierly indeferisible that it is. 
“not possible for any one'to look upon it as anything 
less than a revolutionary ukase. It treats the school. 
and College authorities as a detective and preventive 
Baek | police farce, subjecting them to stringent pains and 
ponalties,....:..... ‘We can assure the Government of India that it is not by 
mea wot such resolutions that-the political agitation in the country will cease. 
‘Whe resolution will, on the contrary; lead to the starting of national schools and 
plies independent of Government and University control.......... Of course, 
} no ‘oné ‘favours the idea of students wasting their time over politics, but in the 
present excited state of the country is it possible for them not to take 
interest in national movements ?” 


(Journal (18), ibe 


Municipalities. 


46... “ We have several occasions to write about the inadequate representa- 
sAlleged. inadequate repre- tion of Muhammadans in the Sukkur Municipality, 
sentation of os, pean ad and we regret we have again to refer to the subject 


in the Sukkur Municipality. to-day... All the Municipalities in Sind share. 
Ny . —— (51), 11th May, the same defect, but the situation is worst at 
fx ees, Sukkur. The total strength of the Sukkur Municipal 


, Board is 80. 15 members are elected by the rate-payers and the remaining 
15 are nominated by the Collector. Usually one Muhammadan only is 
elected and that too with the help of Hindu friends. Out of the 15 nominated 
members, 10 Muhammadans used to be nominated by the Collector, but. the. 
number has gradually dwindled down to 6. This decrease in the number 
of nominated Muhammadan members is regrettable in the extreme, as it fails 
to secure a proportionate representation of Muhammadans in the Muni- 
cipality.......... It is hoped that the Collector will be more considerate to 
Muhammadans in future. It is hoped that be will bring up the number of 
Muhammadan members to at least what it was four years ago.”’ 


Native States. 


47. The Mahi Kdntha Gazette refers to certain shortcomings in the 

_, constitution and working of the meeting of Karbharis. 

es eatettinins os Weking of the Native States of Kathidwdr held annually 

“of the Karbharis’ meeting under the presidency of the Agent to the Governor. 

held annually in Kathiéwér. It says:—The resolutions passed at the Karbharis’ 

Mahi Kantha Gazette (81), _ meeting affect the well-being of all the States and. 

* $7 AT | Talukas of Kéthidwar. Yet States and Talukas. 
below the fourth class are not allowed to send representatives to that assembly. . 

. This is an anomaly which should be remedied by the Agent to the Governor. 
Ra 11 often happens that the meeting passes resolutions, ~ which adversely affect 
'. ‘ the interests of petty Talukdars and Girasias and are based on an 
. Imperfect acquaintance with their true condition and requirements. The 
recent famines, combined with the increased cost of maintaining Government 

. Phanas, have reduced non-jurisdictional Talukdars to an impecunious condition. . 

i oe Phe cost of establishment of Thanas is going up by leaps and bounds, and the 
>  . - @mount to be paid by Talukdars to Government on this account has. 
me grown fourfold during the last 25 years. It is, therefore, necessary that 
these Talukdars should be granted the privilege of sending one representative 
=  .- - each to the Karbharis’ meeting so as to enable them to effectively bring. 
Bee their A owbengiany to the attention of the Agent to the Governor. We must also. 
> emphatically protest against the discontinuance of the useful practice of pub- 
+ gs “0 the Karbharis’ meeting in the Kdthidwdr Agency 
an Gasetle.. In the absence of such publication, fifth and sixth class Chiefs as. 
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well as non-jurisdictional Talukdars are kept entirely in the dark as to what | 
passes at the meeting. Before concluding we should like to point out that — 
some of the petty Talukdars and Girasias of K4thidw4r are such in name only, 
their condition being in reality worse than that of ordinary agriculturists or 
Jabourers. If Government leaves them to their fate, instead of taking prompt 
measures to ameliorate their condition, the class. will soon become extinct- 
We hope Government will prevent such a catastrophe by allowing these Taluk- 
dars the right of representation at the Karbharis’ meeting. 


48. It is now notorious that the Thakor of Vali has, by his 
ie ne selfish policy, brought about the ruin of his 
extortionate policy of the Dbayatsand Girasias, Instances could be indefinitely 
Thakor of Val4 towards his multiplied to show his unscrupulous conduet, 
Girasias. — but one such will suffice for the present. As 
‘a Kantha Gazette (81), far back. as 1881-1882 the Girasias of Vévadi, 
- being in indebted circumstances, were obliged to 
borrow Rs, 10,000 from the State treasury. No sooner was the loan negotiated 
than the jagir of the Girasias was attached by the Thakor. The annual 
proceeds of the jagér amounted, on an average, to Rs. 4,000. Deducting from 
this Rs. 2,000, which was the approximate amount required to meet the State 
demands on the jagir as well as the annuities allowed to the Girasias themselves, 
Rs, 2,000 were received by the Thakor every year in part payment of the debt 
due to him. Twenty-five years have elapsed since this arrangement was first 
made, and the Thakor has appropriated nearly Rs, 50,000 in all towards the 
payment of his debt. The rule of ddémdupat would allow him at best only ~ 
Rs. 20,000, while he has taken five times the amount and is still not 
satisfied. He neither removes the attachment from the sequestered property 
nor renders any account of his usufruct to the Girasias. In view of these facts 
it is needless to refer to the selfish motives underlying the Thakor’s policy, The 
indebted Girasias have made loud complaints in the matter to the Agency autho- 
rities, but tono purpose. We are sure thatiftheir prayer for having an account 
of their property while under attachment is granted by the Agency authorities, a 
substantial balance will be found to their credit even after deducting the amount 
of Rs. 31,000 which the Thakor alleges to be still due to him. It is too well- 
known how the Thakor of Valaé wins over Agency officials down to the lowest 
clerk by means of flattery and how as a result of this he has been allowed to 
misappropriate large sums of money belonging to the Girasias. Taking 
advantage of Major Beale’s presence at Vali a few days back, the Girasias 
renewed their prayer to him, but that officer, not knowing that the Thakor was 
bent upon extorting the last pie he could from his Girasias, referred the matter 
to the Thakor himself for amicable settlement. We doubt if any good will 
come out of this procedure. If the Girasias are to have any justice at all, their 
grievances should be investigated by an independent Commission. If our © 
suggestion is taken up by the authorities concerned, there is some 
chance of the Girasias standing on their legs once more; otherwise, they are 
doomed to certain ruin. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. The Bombay Samachar publishes a report of a meeting held at Surat 
asain under the presidency of Mr. Thakorram Kapilram for 
aL a protesting against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. 
tion of Lala Lajpatrai. Speeches were made by the President and Messrs, 
Bombay Bamdehér C6). Kasanji pen aha Nathalal Lallubhai. Resolutions 
2ist May; Gujarat (72), were passed supporting the telegraphic representation 
— May ; Kesars (149), 21st on the subject forwarded to the haazakaty of State 
ay | for India by the Bombay Presidency Association and 
expressing sympathy with Lala Lajpatrai’s family. [The Gujardé publishes a 
brief account of a meeting held on the 14th May at Nadiad fora similar pur- 
pose under the presidency of Mr. Gokuldas Dwarkadas Talati, B.A., LL.B, 
The principal speakers at the meeting were Mr. Batushankar Girdharlal Mehta, 
Mr. Chandulal Nandlal Desai and Mr. Ambashankar Bulakhirai Jani, B.A, 
A resolution was passed condemning the action of Government in deporting 
con 359—11 
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Rangoon :—The Muhammadans of Rangoon were at 
~ first filled with sorrow at the unrest in the Punjab 
and especially at the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. 
ee But on reading the full particulars of the situation as 
oS Sanaa Bie pa gata (180), given in the Sultan-ul-Akhbdr, their sentiments have 
ee, ig ee Oo. altogether changed. It is really a great folly to 
fe _ @xnideavour to cut a tree which gives us shelter. The Muhammadans here 
eo recently held a meeting, at which the accounts of the situation in the Punj4b 
SF published by the Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr were read out and resolutions were passed 
emphasizing the loyalty of the Muhammadans to Government and exhorting 
the community not to swerve from that loyalty owing to the political agitation 
rampant in the country. 
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51.. The Kesari, the Bhdla, the Dnydn Prakdsh, the Indu Prakdsh, and 
. | several other papers of the week publish accounts of 
Public meetings for cele- Shivaji celebrations held on 14th May aft different 

aad the Shivaji festival. laces in and out of the Presidency, such as Bombay 

esart (129), Zlst May; | es ’ 

Bkala (107), 21st May; Poona, Baroda, Bij4pur, Dharwar, Ahmednagar, Yeola 

Dnyan Prakash (40), 2ist (Nasik), Pen (Koldéba), Chiplun, (Ratnagiri), Indore, 

and 23rd May; Indu Prakash Shikérpur, Tokyo (Japan), &c. The Kesari along 

(42), 24th May, dic., de. with some other papers regrets the prohibition of the 

| celebration at Benares and Tanjore by the local authorities. The celebration 
, at Tokyo was, it is reported, got up by some Indian students at present 
studying in Japan.. The programmes of the celebrations at the different 
places mainly consisted of lectures on the life of Shivaji, Haré Kirtans exhibi- 
tiovs of athletic feats and processions in the public streets. Resolutions 
protesting against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai were also passed at some 

of the meetings, 


-_ 


52. ‘*The Karnatak Industrial Conference was held in the Durbar Hal] 

at Dhdrwér on the 11th and 12th instant. . The 

7 ieumeen Industrial Con- Honourable My. Daji Abaji Khare presided over the 

deliberations. Professor Gujjar was fo have presided: 

we Mahrétie (2); 19% May. over the Conference, but a unable to My so for 

various reasons, He is, however, said to have given valuable advice to 

the organisers of the Conference in the matter of the inauguration of a 

a Technical School, which is the ideal set before their minds by the leading 

| ee -  gpirits of tbe Conference, The proceedings of the Conference lasted for two 

| days when a number of papers were read on agricultural and industrial subjects, 

followed by useful debates thereon. The Honourable Mr. Khare dwelt on the 

desirability of interesting the industrial and commercial classes in the public 

movements of the day. As the net result of the Conference, it appears 

robable that a ‘echnical School, on a small scale, estimated to cost about 

s. 75,000, will -be opened at the end of about six months provided sufficient 

funds are collected by the time. The work done by the Karndtak Industrial 

Conference for the Karndtak is in effect a step in the direction of the 

decentralisation of the work undertaken by the Industrial Conference of India 
for the whole country and we wish its organisers hearty success.”’ 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
| Secretariat, Bombay, 80th May 1907. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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1 2 @rsl , 3 | 
66 | Broach Mitr&é ... — ...| Broach ... noo] Weekly ...  — see| TrikamlAl Harindéth Th4kor ; Hindu (Brahma| 360 
| Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
67 Broach SamAchér... eee Do. eee TT) Do. Ceo oe Ardeshir Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi ; o2 — wee 400 
68 | Buls#r Vartamdn... — ..-/ Buls4r (Surat) ...| Weekly ... cee] 000 see oes 
_ 69 | Din Mani ... eee = see} Broach woo] Fortnightly oe — Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
| nia); 28. 
40 | Dny#nottejak —... ves} Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 4°. 500 
| times a month. | 
71 | Evening Jame .. «| Bombay... «| Daily ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
ec eee .oo| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Published thrice! Fulchand papa ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 600 
a, month. Bania) ; 23. 
73 | Isl4m Gazette ... | «e+; Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. .-| Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29) 760 
| State). : Muhammadans (Memons). 
74 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma »»| Bombay... | Do. ... «| Ratansbdw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 33 see 600 
| 
10 | Sivadaya ves tes at WOE Ge Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 500 
| Brahman); 36. 
76 | Kaira Times owe »»-, Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .oo| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
77 | Kaira Vartamdn ... “ ae | Do. ..  eay..| Kahande's Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
78 | Kéthidwir Samfohfr | Ahmedabad ...| Do... “a a Jagjiwan Daye; Hindu (Bréh-| 650 
_{| man); 46 
79 | Khedut ov coe ooo Baroda ... eo} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram.Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45 500 
80 | Lok Mitra ... eee Bombay... — ee] Bi-weekly we rads Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
3 Parsi ; 39. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .... Sadra ... ..o| Weeklyeee ose oe a Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| | | réhman); 45 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... eee Bombay coe} DALY v0 | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
83 | Navséri Patrika .. “| INQVSATI ... => ..| Weekly 5 ase a Pranvallabhdds Pdrekh ; : 500 
| (Bania) ; 3 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... see DO. es onl Ee ad Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... ss 800 
85 | Praja Mitré ae ..-| Karachi... .e.| Bi-weekly ee) Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu -(Auditch 275 
Sak Brahman) ; 38. 
86 | Praja Pokar ove soo] UTA ase ...| Weekly ... .e-| Hormasji Jawshedji ; Parsi ; 47 “ oe 500 
87 | Prak4sh and Gadgad&t ...) Bombay... ck MS aks ..., Nagindés Manch@#ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
; Bania); 41. 
88 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ..| Do.: ... _ ...| HirAlal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania) ; 606 
Advertiser. 26. 
89 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... aa Bombay ooel Daily aos ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,000 
| (1) Bustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
90 | Saty’ Vakta 1 evel Dow one | Fortnightly —...) Keshavla] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shriméli 350 
Bania); 48. 
91 |Sind Vartaman ... | Karf&chi... —...| Weekly ... és | Devkaran Devji; Hindu (lohina); 41 a 1D 
92 |Surat Akhbar —§ ee. et ee i ok ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... wa 300 
HInDi. 
93 |Pandic ... see one Poona .w.  «..| Weekly so ee} Govind Gangérém Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 000 
| Se Eanes jari) ; 45. 
94 Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-/ Bombay...  ...|Monthly .. «| danakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubjaj 300 
char. Brihman); 30. 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. eee pee Weekly eee eee Pandit Babu Amritial, B. A. ; ; Hindu. (Bengali 6,200 
| chare.’ | Brahman) ; : 46. 
| KANERESE- | wren’ 
96 | Digvijays ... se ree) Gadag = (Dhdr-} Do. ... _| Shankraps Gudiyappa Basrimarad; Hindul 150 
| war.) | (Devang) ; 40. : 
97 | Hindustan Samdchér-....| Dh 4rwfir = ewe ..| (1) Narayanrao Gadag. oa 
| (2) Girdharrao Huddar, 
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* Brahman); 27 


’ ‘9 ~- 


(1) Sbivrém Mahddev Khénolker; Hindu| 


Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. , 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
Gururéo Rfghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karb4da 
Bréhraan) ; 44, 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bre&hman); 44, } 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp&van 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Han Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhida Brahman); 31. | 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhida 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 


Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. | 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) > 3D- 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 52, : 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Viasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 


man); 43. : 

Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 4:. 

Anandr@éo Balkrishna Réngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; $2. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 


K4shinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu § (Chit- 
wan Brahman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brihman) ; 79. 

Trimbak A’b4ji R&je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 4:3. 

Shivrim Mahddevy Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Braéhman); 41. _ 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50, 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 40. : 
Krishnaji Nf&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 53. 
Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&éhman) ; 41. : 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sidras- 


wat); 61. | 
Bhiké}ji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 


man); age 36, : 


600 
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MaRritHi—continued. ve | 
133 | Lokamat .. “ ...| Vengurla .(Ratn4-| Weekly ... ie Rémkrishna Gopi Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud; 600 
girl). ft Brian) 3° ites ie 
134 |Madhukar.. ..  .../ Belgaum .| Do .. ...|Jandrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Shras- 300 
| wat Bréhma:) ; 31. | 
136 } Mahdrdshtra Vritt wine a Ok se _— RBS baji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
4 a 
136 | Mod Vritt ies eo.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ove ..| Damodar Laxmau Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... ot ONT oe --e| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav > oa. a ee ...| Weekly ... ss Do. do. we.| 1,800 
139 | Muinukshu ooo} Dhanlian  (Westi Do. pene eer ‘ie 
| K handesh). . 
140 | Nagar Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar ~_ 2. Vishwanath Gaighidn | ° Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 26. 
141 | N&sik Vritt os cof Nasik ... ...) Do. ..s — ...| Rangodath Vishnu Kaéle; Hindu’ — 200 
| Brahman); 24. 
142 | Nydya Sindhu ... :| Ahmednagar ...| Do... ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman) ; 38. | 
143 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  ... ..| Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
l#pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Parikshak ... .-| Belgaum ae Tm oes .ee| Vaman Remchandra K4anvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
14 | Prabhat... ess ...| Dhulia §(West-| Monthly ...| Govind Kashindth Chéndorkar ;B. A., LL. B.; : 400 
| Khandesh, Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Br4hman) ; 43. 
147 | Prakésh ... sis | Satara ... «1 Do. ee see) RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 350 
Brahman); 83. 
148 | Prakdshak ves .-.| Bijapur oS ee oe | eeeese vee 
149 | Pratod ... ion --»| Islampur(Satara)| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar ; Hindu (Kar- 350 
| : hada Brahman) ; 25. 
150 | Raghav Bhushan... ..| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do.  ... ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
» about 56 or 64. ! 
151 | R4shtramukh seo, Mah4d (Kol&ba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Radoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhéda 177 
: month. Brahman) ; 27. 
152 . Satya Shodhak ... ee} Ratnagiri -ee| Weekly ... ... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. 
153 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Bombay... —...) Fortnightly —_...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
! Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| : Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 
154 , Sholdpur Samachar eos| Sholapur al Weekly ... _ eee| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kém4thi) ; OO an 400 
155 Shubh Snchak eco eee Satara eee eee Do. eee eee — Appéii Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
: Brahman) ; 6 
156 | Sudhakar ... see —s oe} Pen (Kola@ba) .: Do. oes a Nara@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman). 
157 |Sumant ... ee .--| Karad (Satd@ra)..| Do. ... see (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| | shasth Br&hman); 36. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
158 | Vidya Vilas coe eoe| Kolhapur -«-| Bi-weekly i Gone cong Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
réhman); 22. 
159 | -Vichari ... eee} Karwar (Kanara).| Published thrice a oo eee eee 
month. 
160 | Vihaéri__... ee vo.| Bombay vee ..| Weekly ... .»-| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke “i wt tae 
161 | Vikram _..., a soo] Satdra cee -..| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Uindu (Chit- 100 
ene pawan Brahman) ; 20. 
162 | Vishvavritt ss» = eee Kolhapur eo, Do. eee| Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
| (Deshastha Brahman); 4+. — 
163 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdr ...| Bombay... or mye woo( (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni =. ee 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
) - Saraswat Bréhman). 
164 | Vrittasdr .. + sa] Wali (Satwzra) 0) Weekly... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | : pawan Brahman); 55. 
165 Vrittasudha eee eve Satara TT) aa: Do. Ti) eee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brexhman); 43. 
366 Fein a, Pee el Do, LS lt ee Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 600 
man) ; 41. 
167 | Warkari ... ©.» —«ee| Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 250 
| lapur). | | Brdbman); 34. | 
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voe| AD Saiikshivehastri Rasaodekar; Hindu) 2(0 
(Dechasth Bréhman) ; 83. 


Shims-ud-din walad Muhammed Muham- 


RT A SBR, | | | | madan (Abro); 24. 
pa ? oe. | fe 3 Larkhéna ind). Do ..° dt “—" Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 
oe  owe| Karachi (Sind)... Do ... — ...) Khaénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ...) 650 
ae ae | Doe... ese| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na);53 | 150 


e+ . eee| Shikérpur (Sind).| Do. ... — ...; Chelérim Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 48,  5h0 


Urpv. 


WA | Ajuibet-i-Bambel —...| Bombay... —...| Monthly —...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywels;| 2,600 
sy Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 


175 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...} Do. ...  ...) Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
i | Dehlavi ; Muhammadan ; 53. 


176 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén ...| Bhuséwal (East} Do. .«.. me Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75 
; re | K handesh). : 


2 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... ...| Bombay ... ad: Te ...| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan — ae 
2 Pag 178 | Jém-i-J ahénnuma ee 


i 
SI 


Hs | Jalgaon (East De. «s eee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65. 
Te és | andesh). | Muhammadan. 
a3 -  - 179 | Mufid-e-Rosgar .... «| Bombay... =... Do. 6 © -e; Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; ; 500: 


Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


, 180 | Saltén-ul-Akhbér =. Do.” wee ves] Daily.» ©... Hakim Mabomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 1,500 
: | | , Dehdlvi M@&tammadan ; 53. 
i GugaRa'rtI anp HINDI. | 
ae 181 | Jain Oe ale »-.| Bombay o. oo.| Weekly «- ne Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu 2,300 
ode % : | : ed (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
ANG '* | Mara'tHi AND Ka'NARRSB. = 
awe {82 | Chandrika ... ae | Bagalkot (Bijd-| Do. oo eee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
pur). . Brahman) ; 365. 
es ns Notes A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
Yn teaiens tae 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above | 
fist is»printed in’ brackets after the name. 
ee : C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
a List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
‘Ader the eceent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at. the end of a word, This rule has 


2 - *) ‘heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a eee ee Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


‘ D. The figures. giving the circulation or number of copies fublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
y rieto! are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, - 
As : ie fh. Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles. 
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GusaBatlI. : 


62a | Apakshpat ‘ 


ee ee ! Weekly... «..| Dinsh&h Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi 0. ses) ae 


: «» Bombay... i a eee ...| Mohunlal Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali; 1,800 
: | Bania) ; 25. | | 


73a | Jain Vijaya : 


— 
— 
Poh aneie 


84a | Political Bhomiyo ws Ahmed ..| Dn wm sien — y 

| MakarHl. : tots | ne 4 

1294 | Khéndesh Samachar x Parola (East| Fortnightly ... ose 00% ie | 1 

' Khaéndesh, ) : J 

1574 | Swarajya + sie 3 Shol4pur oes ‘Weekly ee .. Balvant Shanker Limaye or cee ak. é. 
URDU. : | ! 


1754 | Deccan Review... «»' Bombay... _—«.«| Monthly ...| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan! 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 32. 


GusARATI AND HINDI. | | | ' 
181A Jain Mitra eee oe Bombay cece é ak Weekly eee : ee sa oo | é 
| : (a) The publication of No. 176 is temporarily suspender. ; ‘ y 2 
q (b) No. 143 is published at irregular intervals. : . tls es 


(c) No. 10 has ceased. to exist. 
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-Politios ani the Publi Ad i 


1, “ After tuking a most dispassionate view r of the present abit we 
are obliged to say that our rulers are plunging head- 
How can the Indians long into a policy that can do them no good, but will 
bring ca their country’s only do the people of this country a lot of harm. 
we Patriot (13), 25th May. | Does Britain expect that by adopting Russian methods 
of oppression she~will make her Indian subjects 
more loyal than they are, or that she can kill that instinct for freedom, for a 
respectable human existence, which every race. has inherited from God as the 
noblest of all legacies? Our rulers are. mistaken if they think that such a 
result is likely to follow the new era of terrorism which they have so foolishly 
entered upon........... The eternal forces of Nature cannot be defied even by the 
most powerful and despotic of Governments......... Nodespotism can retard the 
evolution that must silently but surely proteed in the destiny of nations.......... 
But our foreign masters seem determined to be blind, For Woe OF for weal we 
are banded together and must run a kind of ‘thr-e-legged race’ for some time 
to come, Even the most visionary Extremist in India knows that this country 
is not in a position to stand upon her own legs and will not be able t» do so 
for a pretty long time. That itis not impossible, history proves beyond all 
doubt. She has an acknowledged knack of ‘repeating herself.’ Greece, who 
was once the Mistress of the then-known world, after centuries of suffering 
under the iron heel of the Turk, did at last become free. Italy, the Niobe 
of nations, who inherited the world-wide empire carved out by Greece, did 
at last regain freedom and national existence—although she was dismembered 
into a thousand pieces by her powerful and grabbing “neighbours. When the 
time comes—then comes the man. A Mazini, a Garibaldi, a Cavour, a 
Washington, a Carnot or a Thiers is not the monopoly of Europe alone. Such 
men will circumstances breed even in India, when the time is ripe. The all- 
wise Providence never forsakes lands which He has created. Let but the 
oppressed bide their time and prove’that they deserve something moro than they 
have—and the Almighty will hasten to their rescue. Does India deserve 
redemption at the present moment? We must frankly admit that she does 
not. She cannot do without Britain’s help. Let our countrymen accept this 
gospel and swallow its truth, however bitter it may be. We were foolish from 
the beginning in being sanguine, and believing in all the ‘sweet, seducing ’ 
promises held out to us by our conquerors. We are now paying for our 
credulity the penalty of disappointment. But there is no need for despair. 


If Britain will not help us, we can help ourselves...,....... We deliberately say 


that the time has arrived when we should throw away the brittle crutch which 
we-have been so long using—that of blind, impotent and suicidal trust in our 
rulers. After all they are but human beings. Is it not then natural that 


‘Britain should try to retain India, which she has acquired as an exclusive 


‘preserve,’ whereon her surplus population can feed as fat as they can? 
veseesseee. Lhe people of India would have done the same thing, if they 
had conquered England.......... Let us, then, cease to blame Britishers for 
what they are.......... Let us be thankful that, though we are under the heel 
of a foreign tyrant, that tyrant is the best in the world—loss tyrannical or 
rather more. artistically so than others of his fraternity........... What, 
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then, should be the future policy of the people of India?......... We 


will very briefly indicate what that policy should be........... In spite 
of all the loud talk that is going on in the land about swarajya, we must 
take things as they are and be prepared to exist under the wzis of the 


Union Jack. Like individuals, nations, too, are the architects of their own 


fortune—only, they must take the tide at the flood. How is that to be 
done ?—that is what the grey-beards of India must decide at once. We think 
the sooner we give up an attitude of defiance’towards our suzerain misters, the 
better. Such an attitude will be like the proverbial evil wind which blows 
nobody good. ‘The Britisher ¢s-here and means to siay as long as he can. Let 
him, therefore, rule over us in a oe way he chooses. But simultaneously we must 
now begin to rule ourselves. This may at first sight seem to be a paradox, but 
it is not, There are many things which we can do ourselves—as independently 


f 


as we would have done, if not a single Britisher had existed in India, ‘he dnt 
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Ob divide. et impera. deliberately, adopted:by-our rulers.. But.it is, after a 
‘mn artificial, dodge and. bound ultimately to fail, We need not, therefore, be 
hopeless about sn extente oordiale between the Hindus and Moslems......... 
rdiale is but a sentimental ditty—what is urgently needed 
pork... We think we have talked too much and that the time has 
we should cease to blabber. We must act........... How is it 
£, in. spite of a hundred years of Par Britannico, our rulers are treatin 
ss they doto-day? Extremists came into existence (if at all they oxist) 
ly the other day. We have all been loyalists for ever so many years! 
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_ And the loyalty of the millions of India had been a subject of eternal praise 
in: England until a certain ‘superior person’ landed on our shores. He, 


however, changed the whole face of things, and the present tug-of-war between 
the rulers and the ruled commenced.* Our leaders have ever been passive beggars 
and mendicants—it has veritably been a political ‘ Beggars’ Opera.’ What have 
we got by this tune?—more kicks than compliments. Why have our leaders 
failed so long to obtain even justice at the hands of our alien masters? 
Why have our rulers so contemptuously discarded our leaders? Simply because 
they know that our leaders have no followers. Had but the leaders of India 
been backed up by the three hundred millions of this land, even proud and 
powerful Britain would have paused before ignoring our just aspirations and 
making a ‘foot-ball’ of India’s destiny.......... Britain will never listen to 
us unless she is made fo do so; and this we can never do, unless we have behind 
us the serried phalanx of our couhtrymen. It is time, therefore, for our people 
to turn away from mere academical efforts at emancipation and devise 
practical means to clothe the countless millions of India in flesh and {fill 
| their denuded veins with the warm blood of health. The long and short of 
it is that we want more Tatas than ‘lilaks. India is more richly endowed by 
_ Nature than any other country on earth. But all this wealth is stored up 
in her bowels, and we have never hitherto made any serious attempt to dislodge 
it. Henceforth, let our aim be to feed and clothe the poor. Let them /ee/ 
that the patriotism of their leaders is not merely an abstract and unknown 
quantity. Let us practically do something for them and then only will they be 
ready to follow their leaders wherever the latter may lead them.......... Let, in 
short, our so-called leaders be selfless and merge-their interests in those of their 
humble and starving fellow-countrymen, and then we feel confident that the 
time will soon come when nobody will dare to treat us as we are being treated 
to-day. Let us then cease to talk and to abuse the British Government. 
They are doing their best from their point of view, and it must be admitted 
that they are, par excellence, the best and least selfish of tyrants. Our. 
present irritating agitation is doing us more harm than good. Let us. cease 
to agitate and begin to act...,....... The British administration is there—but 
let us have another of our own in parenthesis........... The salvation of India 
lies in her leaders trying to make men of the bipede that burden the bosom of 
this ancient land.......... Let us set our own house in order, and we are 
confident that Britain will shake hands with us and congratulate us on 
our achieving that destiny which Macaulay prophesied. But in the meanwhile 
we must treat ‘our British guest with loyal hospitality and learn from him all 
that he can teach. And the greatest lesson we can learn is that of patience. 
Freedom can never be ré-won in a day.” 
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‘2, One Tolaram Mengraj contributes the 


. | Exhortation to Indians to 
unite together for the politi- 
cal emancipation of their 


sere (54), 8th May, following verses to the Sendhé ies 


*« Rise, ye sons of India, slumbered have ye jong. 

Pemeoeesy Rise, ye sons of sacred land, | / 
: Hindus, Muhammadans, hand in hand ; | 

Ye sons of various castes and creeds, 

This alone the country needs ; 
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All distinctions of cclour or creed 
Showing in self, anity’s seed, 
Which alone would grow to a mighty tree, 
India being from slavery free. 
Make one Bande Mataram Band, 
Close united to each other stand, ~ 
* % ¥ A 
Make of ye, one mighty nation, | 
Say when asked ‘ Not a Hindu, 
But an Jndian, nor Muhammadan, Jew.’ 
The end of this alone would be, 
India being from slavery free. 
Let love live long, all quarrels end, 
Each to each be brother, friend. 
Form, ye, your Fanrchayets own, 
Let nothing to a court be shown. 
¥ * * * 
Let the chain of love be lengthened 
At every stretch be it strengthened, 
Then alone would ye, all see 
India ‘being from slavery free. 
* % % * 
Gird up your loins, with head and heart, 
Serve your country till you part. 
Then good news will come to ye, 
India being frow slavery free. 
* a * % 
Let Bande Mataram be our cry, 
From this moment till we die. 
Then all of us would sing in glee, 
India being from slavery free.” 
3. A subject people may for a time put up with the oppression of selfish 
rulers. But when such oppression becomes intoler- 
Alleged necessity of able, they areapt to grow disgusted with their rulers 
following Russian methods of and to feel inclined to offer them resistance. They 
agitation in India. pe d a d L ] 
Pratod (149), 26th May. | Concentrate their scattered energies and make a Clean 
a sweep of the despotic régime, which grinds them down. 
History records several instances of such popular upheavals, The despotic 
rule of tyrants disturbs public peace and tranquillity and, by creating dis- 
content among the people, teaches them to resist it. The tendency of the 
present British administration in India seems to be to impart a similar teaching 
to the people. Lala Lajpatrai has been deported, while freedom of speech and 


wee 


liberty of the press are alike menaced. Sections 124A and 153A of the Indian 


Penal Code are frequently set in motion against native journalists and the free- 
dom of action of students and teachers alike has been materially circumscribed. 
Though Government have adopted the present repressive policy with the 
ostensible object of suppressing the popular discontent, they will not succeed in 
that object but on the contrary exasperate the people and indirectly lead them 
to resort to dangerous methods of agitation. Indians, who are in no wise 


inferior to the English in point of literary or intellectual attamments, can never 


relish the idea of remaining for ever in political bondage. They desire to 


create a bond of national unity among themselves by the formation of a strong 


public opinion. Now, the mode in which public opinion is formed in civilized 
countries is by holding public meetings, while in tbose that are under the sway 
of a barbarous and despotic ruler it is formed by the establishment of secret 


societies. The British laugh at Russian methods of administration and yet 


adopt these themselves. We are thus ata loss to know how to characterise their 
conduct. A bitter struggle has now begun between the people and the rulers 


and if the latter adopt Russian methods, the former will be compelled to follow 


the example of the Russian people. [The paper elsewhere writes :—No sane 


man will fail to be exasperated at the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. It is 


absolutely necessary to adopt effective measures. to resist this oppression. But 


-what have we done in this matter beyond holdiug protest meetings and expressing 


sympathy for Lala Lajpatrai? Our indifference is so colossal that we are 

indulging in -all the gaieties of life as usual in spite of the calamity that has 

befallen us,, Mr. Gokhale is engaged in removing the misunderstanding of the 
con 383—4 
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“@overnment in th ‘matter. "Is | it not anatter for wonder that our cals 
should still ‘pu faith in such remedies? How can protests and petitions put a 
‘stop fo Oppression and injustice ? The only way of doing this is to offer passive 
‘yesistanc a to Government. All- other remedies are of no avail.) 


beet a, se We remarked in our re lon that a. ee policy po 
a ee y Anglo-Indian officials to suppress political 
ee sauna oe e099 agitation in India is bound to drive the people of 
. ‘democrats in their the country to adopt Russian methods of agitation. 
‘methods of political agita~ We wish to-day to make this point = clear. How 
tion. to secure the rights of self-government for the people 
Kesari (129), 28th May. is the great ation which abieats our leaders aay. 
‘Ibis by this time evident that they will never get these rights in a peaceful 
manner. The British public also will never sympathise with them, for blood 
being thicker than water, Englishmen in England are suro to support the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy in their policy of repression. How powerful that 
a 7 bureaucracy has grown is clear from the fact that even Mr. Morley has been 
| eM won over by it to its side, Under these circumstances it is a matter of crave 
| ae importance to the Indian patriots to decide once for all the policy they are to 
pursue in future. It is now evident that constitutional agitation and rebellion 
are henceforward to be treated:as synonymous terms in India. However 
legitimate our agitation may be, the officials seem determined to put it down, 
after the manner of the Russian autocrats, by every kind of means in their 
power, both lawful and unlawful. ‘Though Russia is ruled by a national 
sovereign and though the official hierarchy there is drawn from the ranks of the 
ple themselves, the popular party in that country has to face imprisonment, 
exile and even death on the gallows. If such is the case in a country that is 
practically self-governed, the risk to be undergone in securing the rights of 
self-government from an entirely alien government in India can ‘well be 
imagined, We must be prepared to face all sorts of hardships in the achieve- 
ment of our goal. Misrepresentation, imprisonment, deportation, and even the 
extreme penalty of the law may be in store for us. But we must be prepared 
to suffer all this. The British Government is no doubt powerful, but the 
British themselves know it best how unsound the foundation of their power in 
India is. As Professor Seeley has said, the moment the Indians become of one 
mind, the British rule in this country will come to anend without any rebellion 
on the part of the peop!e. Lord Minto lately declared that Government will 
never be daunted by popular agitation. But iis Excellency must know that 
once a people make up their minds to obtain self- government, nothing in the 
world will turn them aside from their purpose. The ‘Tsar has a vast armed 
force under him, but lie, too, had at last to convene the Duma in response to 
: ae | the demand of the people. Russian democratic leaders will thus be our best 
exemplars, especially when their activities have secured the sympathy of the 
eae London Z%tmes and even of the present Prime Minister of England. We, there- 
fore, propose to give in our next issue a short avcount of the sufferings the 
‘Russian democrats had to undergo in their fight for political privileges. 


Lf ; 


B.A correspondent of the Vihdrs writes:—An enslaved nation, which 
has grown tired of its subjection, must needs have a 
Desirability of Indians clear goal of ambition before it, by attaining which 
‘eeping the ideal of complete i¢ hopes to effect its regeneration. A nation without 
independence before them. 
‘Vihari (160), 27th May. such a goal is like a blind man groping his way in 
dark, ‘The highest limit of a nation’s rise being 
absolute independence, this last should be the ideal of every enslaved nation, 
India is rotting in slavery and is being crushed under the roller of alien + 
But she is now inspired by the ambition of emerging from her fallen stat: ; 
the absence of any clear ideal before her, however, she does not know how ~ 
proceed. She is desirous of obtaining the boon of self-government, but has 
~ small hopes of getting it. under British rule. ‘Ihe British are not willing to lose 
¢heir hold upon India and even Mr. Morley once observed that the character of 
the Indian administration must for the most part remain personal and absolute, 
a fhe Indian Arms Aet, the Land Revenue Jaws, the Universities Act, all 
~~‘ *: thé are ‘opposed to the ideal of self-goverament. The, Indians, however, 
es ‘ . \ghould Jeave no stone-‘unturned to attain that ideal. N othing but the attain- 
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ment of complete autonomy will deliver them. from their present degraded plight. 

Isewhere the paper writes:—-The ‘promoters of every national movement 
have a clear ideal before them. Without such an ideal, no public movement 
will ever succeed. The Irish keep before them the ideal of flome Rule and 
Irish leaders openly discuss the waysjand means of attaining it, An Irish journal 
writes:—‘‘ We must choose between England and Ireland. If we love 
Ireland best, it will not require ten minutes’ reflection to convince us that it is 
the duty of all Irish men to be disloyal to Edward VII, bis heirs and successors 
for ever.” The journal is right in thinking that allegiance to an alien 
ruler is tantamount to treachery to one’s country. When Indians become 
truly actuated by the desire of becoming independent, they will .also, like the 
Irish, realise the duty of disloyalty. j 


6. If we waste our time idly at the present crisis when Government are 

es openly practising oppression upon us and have curtailed 

<i k oie 7 “aaaties ya liberty of nck and .action, we run the risk of 
resistance towards Govern- becoming extinct in course of time. It is, therefore, 
ment. time that we should wake up to our duties and 
. =_—!7 (1574), =5th promptly adopt the most appropriate remedy for 
si our political emancipation. ‘'he question that con- 
fronts us at present is not how our nation will be wealthy, but how it can 
come out of its present ordeal, which threatens it with extinction. We should 
for this purpose create union among ourselves and obtain our birth-rights from | 
Government by offering resistance to it at every step. ‘here are three 
ways of embarrassing despotic Government. The first is to create a dead- 
Icck in the administration by offering passive resistance. This was the 
remedy resorted to by Mr. Parnell, the well-known Irish leader. The second 
way is to organize strikes, provoke risings and riots and to create disturbances 
throughout the country as the Russians are doing at present. The third 
way orfen to an enslaved community to regain its independence is to boldly 
proclaim war against the ruling class and to offer them active resistance. As 
this is the shortest and the surest way of achieving success, it was adopted in the 
past by the nations that had rotted in slavery and desired to be free. Of the 
three ways referred to above, the first, vz., passive resistance 1s most suited for © 
India. The Extremists among us advocate it and through it alone we can attain 
the goal cf our ambition. Let us, therefore, adopt it and obtain self-government 
from our rulers. [Elsewhere the paper remarks :—It augurs ill for our rulers 
to ignore the teachings of past history and to persist in courses of conduct fraught 
with serious consequences, If they continue to connive any longer at the 
blunders of the‘r officials, they should beware that India would become another 
Russia. British officers are trampling public rignts under foot and are 
in fact Russianising the administration. It is strange that Government 
should be slow to check this tendency. ‘The high-handedness of their otheers 
is bound to efigender union among the Indians and to lead them to resist oificial 
oppression. We need not, therefore, regret the oppressive acts of Government 
Officers in the Punjib and East Bengal, but our indignation is naturally 
aroused by the attempts of Anglo-Indian officers and journalists to stir up 
hatred between Hindus and Musalmans. } 


te 


7. The desire to obtain self-government is uppermost. in the hearts 
— | of all Indians and though by the enforcement 

Kal (125), 3lst May. of the Arms Act the British Government has 
deprived Indians of the means of self-defence, Providence has provided 
them with one weapon, viz., passive resistance. ‘lhe only constitutional way 
of bringing Government to their knees is to refuse to offer them any kind of 
assistance by entering Government service. ‘The whites are able to pass their 
days in luxury and merriment in India because they can securé the services 
of capable Indians to serve them as drudges on paltry salaries. They know 
full well that the car of administration will be brought to a standstill, if 
Indians with one mind boycott Government service, They have anticipated 
thisterisis and are encouraging education among Eurasians. so that ten. years 
hence, they may be able to find educated Hurasians to take the. place of 
Indians now in Government service. We should, therefore, not miss the present 
: opportunity of boycotting Government service and thereby embarrassing the 
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‘work of the administration... Weshould’also persevere in the boycott of English 
‘Bods and inflict pecaniary loss:du British merchants. The adoption of this 
se: alone will save .us‘from ruin. [The paper elsewhere dilates on the utter 
ty of ‘sending deputations to England to wait upon Mr. Morley with the 

r: | im;:upon the present state of/ public feeling in India.] 
~The British flatter themselves by saying that truthfulness and 
ee honesty are the special characteristics of their 
_ <A tirade against the cha- race and are not to be found in any other nation. 


Hinduatén Saméchér (97), These high qualities are, however, perceptible only 


y. to themselves and to none else. At one time the 
haan French applied the term “ perfidious Albion” to 
England. The English regulate their political conduct in such a way as to. 
guit the exigencies of the times, They make promises when it suits 
their purpose and break them without remorse when such a course is to- 
their advantage. They are also proud of their exceptional generosity and 
impartiality, but here also the world differs from their view. No nation has 
behaved more meanly with fallen foes and rivals than the English. Towards. 
men like Weshington and Botha, at whose hands they have suffered reverses,. 
they are generous to a degree. But woe to him who falls into their clutches. 
either as a defeated enemy or a worsted rival in trade. Their behaviour towards. 
Joan of Arc and Napolean are standing monuments to their generosity. 
Similarly the behaviour of the Anglo-Indian papers, which accused certain 
Punjabi pleaders, especially Lajpatrai, of treason and brought about their 
downfall, is a vivid proof of British impartiality. In short, we find no difference 
between the qualities of the tiger and those of our rulers, 


9, At present the Indians are in a peculiar condition, While, on the 
Conflicting estimates of 2° hand, they are despised as weak, pusillanimous, 
Indian character by English- Spiritless and incompetent to manage their own 
men. affairs, they are accused on the other of a design to raise 
Moda Vritt (136), 27th 9 rebellion against their English rulers and establish 
Nasi swarajya in the land. Now, what do the officials 
_-mean by thus blowing. hot and cold in the same breath? If we are really 
effeminate, why should our valiant rulers be afraid of a supposed design on our 
part to raise arebellion? As a matter of fact we are neither effeminate, nor 
disloyal nor incompetent to manage our own affairs. The English themselves. 
have experience of the power of Daulatrao Scindia and Yeshwantrao Holkar 
and of the statesmanship of Nana Phadnavis and Madhavrao Peshwa. But owing 
to our ill luck and the retrograde and selfish policy of our rulers, we have now 
become effeminate. But just as it may be doubted from our present degraded 
condition whether we are the descendants of Shivaji, a question may similarly 
arise whether our present rulers are the descendants of such zealous champions 
of liberty as Stephen Langton and Fitz Walter. Just as the shades of our 
forefathers may be ashamed of us, their effeminate descendants, so the shades 
of the forefathers of the British are probably ashamed of their present represen- 
tatives in India. 


*10. ‘ Weare better able to understand and to some extent appreciate. 

Mr. Morley’s position in the matter of Lala Lajpat- 

Comments on the detailed ais deportation after perusing the text of his 
report of Mr, Morley’s state- statements in Parliament than before. Reuter has. 
‘ment in Parliament on the certainly a knack of omitting conditional clauses of 
soporte. of Lala Lajpat- - an important character. What we gather from 
“Indian Sooeial Reformer these statements is that Mr. Morley keeps an open 
(4), 2nd June. — mind as to the facts on which the deportation 
Kee en of Lala Lajpatrai was demanded by the Punjab. 

, | Government. ‘Now, suppose it to be possible,’ 

he said, that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, nearly the whole of 
whose active service in India has been spent in the Punjib, believes that he 
is right in thinking that these agitators lend themselves to promote mischiefs. 
which he s as being of the gravest and most formidable kind, what should 
‘we do? I hope my Honourable friends would realize what these mischiefs. 
may mean, They are not mischiefs such as we are familiar with here or 
in any other parts of the Empire.’ The meaning of it all.is plain, The 
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Lieutenant-Governor. had given the Government o. 1.ndia to uaderstand that 
there was likely to’ be a great rising accompanied by atrocities of a bloot-- 
curdling kind, and that Mr. Lajpatrai was at the bottom of itall. ‘Lala 
Lajpatrai has not been arrested, said Mr. Morley in answer to another 
uestion, ‘for any legitimate agitation against any roasonable grievance but 
or the active promotion of open sedition.” In the light of Lajpatrai’s 
character and antecedents of which naturally Mr. Morley knows little and 
says less, we are not prepared to take the ex parte opinion of the Executive as 
gospel truth in such a matter, Nor apparently is Mr. Morley, for in another 
context he carefully guarded himself against identifying himself absolutely 
with that opinion. Sir Denzil Ibbetson will have to face a searching examina- 
tion when he reaches England, and as Sir Charles Rivaz, his immediate 
predecessor, is also in England, he will not evidently have it all his own way.”’ 


*11. ‘Mr. Rutherford has come in for a good deal of ridicule for some of 
his questions in Parliament, because they hetray 
ie ge ngiy Poe ignorance of Indian geography and of some of the 
gauge ndian feeling re- ° ° - 
garding Lala Lajpatrai’s Tecent legislative measures of the Punjdb Govern- 
deportation ? | ment. But his ignorance is much more excusable 
Gujarati (23), 2nd June, than the ignorance of the publicists on the spot, who 
ae ee indulge in gross misrepresentations and wire to. 
England distorted aad alarming accounts of the events taking place in India. 
How misleading reports are being transmitted may be seen from Mr. Morley’s 
reply to Mr. Rutherford that Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation is being viewed in 
India with lively approval by some people and with lively disapproval by 
others, No experienced observer of political events in this country has 
been misled by the extra-loyal demonstrations, which are being cleverly 
manufactured in order to justify that high-handed act of Lord Minto’s 
Government. But Mr. Morley’s reply .shows beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Indian feeling with regard to it has not been accurately 
represented to him. When Mr. Morley went on to say that Lala 
Laipatrai’s release would not conduce to the restoration of law and order, { 
he again fell into a mistake regarding the present situation in the Punjab : it 
where perfect tranquillity has now been reigning. Breaches of the public | 
peace have evidently different meanings in that Province and Hastern Bengal. t 
Under any circumstances itis a pity that Mr. Morley allowed himself to i 
justify his refusal to release Lala Lajpatrai on the ground stated. by him, | | 


It is, however, more reassuring to be told that all representations of the culti- 
vators on the score of increased assessment would be carefully considered.” 


12. ‘The Government of India has been very well advised in putting 
into operation the old deportation law against per- 
_ Approval of the deporta- sons whose foolish vehemence in political agitation 
_tion of Lala Lajpatrai and Dail al oe! = 
a suggestion to’ Government a8 produced the present unrest in parts of India, 
to prohibit the holding of the .......... There 1s too much seditious talk yet preva- 
next session of the Indian Jent in most parts of India. Although it may appear | 
Hakone, ironquews : that Government have acted high-handedly in depriv- 1] 
Kdthidwar News (80), . = ’ 
onth Mas, kun ae. ing the people of the right of public meeting, such 
course was perfectly justifiable, The more tle people | 
were allowed to talk, the more insidious and bold did they become to spread ME 
disaffection towards Government,,......... For the time being public meetings a 
should be prohibited throughout the whole of India, as the holding of irrespon- 
sible political gatherings might lead to much mischief, and who knows how 
many mischievous agitators, posing as patriots, may be lurking in every nook 
and corner of India. Further, it would be advisable not to allow the Congress 
to be held this year, as irresponsible babblings at the Congress.are che true 
and real cause of all the agitation that is prevalent...........The liberty of 
public meetings and of free speech has degenerated into license.......... ‘There Aq 
is too much covert agitation prevailing in India, and notiing would so : | 
effectually stop it as the prohibition of tue holding of the [udian National a 
Congress, a body composed mostly of .self-elected notoriety-seekers, sedition- 
mongers and disloyal blackguards.” . 
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n it, too, does’ not: see 
information as to the 
portation. 
ee ir conter * thinks that Tord Minto and Mr. 
: "Morley ene not have acted on reports of the secret 
Be » police. Well, they have acted on some secret reports, 
Bone weemea eee OT eg ily, Gokhale and others who know Mr. Lajpatrai 
a ge " that it's was Het in the latter’s nature or convictions to be guilty of conduct 
ae ch as that contemplated by the obsolete Regulation. under which he has been 
 @eported. Government have dealt with a man of established reputation, of 
es or chable private character and of quiet, estimable antecedents of public 
ork, after the manner in which they deal with alien undesirables who have 
icgutstate the bad hooks of the police. We say that Lala’s character and 
"antecedents ought to ensure for him the respect and consideration of every 
i enlightened Government. When the worst budmashes are entitled to the pro-. 
tection of the law and should be proved guilty of an offence before they can 
‘be deprived of their liberty, a notable philanthropist, the founder of one of the 
, largest. educational institutions in the country, a religious and social reformer 
of earnest and living conviction, is torn from the bosom of his family and his 
daily avocations without accusation and without trial. Wedo not think that 
| “aby ‘Englishman whose mind is not emkarrassed by an excessive idea of the 
‘ prevailing discontent will view such an incident except with feelings of 
~: humiliation. It is not well for the strongest of Governments to betray such a 
disregard for character and antecedents as, we regret to say, has been shown 
in this case. Under any other system, Lajpatrai_ would have been welcomed 
and honoured as a pillar of the State. -We send him to far-off Mandalay, 
| and our literary and philosophic Secretary of State sanctions his being 
' - immured in the Fort there... ....... Coming to measures to be imme- 
: diately adopted, we deprecate. Mr. Mudholkar’s suggestion to convene mass 
meetings all over the country. Lord Minto once compared the country to a 
hard-ridden horse ‘that had to be eased down. If it be not discourteous to apply 
the simile to Goyernment, the Government horse is just now shying at its own 
shadow and requires to be led by gentle persuasion to perceive the unsubstaati- 
ality of the image which startles its weary brain. Mass meetings will rather 
aggravate the present situation and as for effectiveness, they can hardly be 
compared to a calm, reasoned statement put forward by thoughtful and in- 
telligent citizens. A Conference of a few men of light and leading who carry 
- weight with Government may be convened, but its influence will depend on its 
acting with courage and impartiality. <A manifesto may be drafted and pub- 
lished signed by all the leaders repudiating the excesses of irresponsible dem- 
Wl agogues and stating in sober and simple language the end and aim of our 
a _- political movement. As regards the position in East Bengal, we strongly 
a “4 ~ advocate the emphatic condemnation of forced boycott or interference with ths 
- freedom of individuals to buy or sell what they like.......... We have no ob- 
_ jection to an individual boycotting of any goods, but we strongly object to the 
 terrorising of others into doing so against their will. Independent information 
| -- gonfirms the allegation that the forced boycott is partially the cause of the 
ac - Hindu-Muhammadan ill-feeling in East Bengal, and this cause of ill-feeling 
| “ ghould be removed. Let us show that we realise our responsibilities and are 
not merely anxious to show up the faults of Government. Our endeavours to 
persuade the Government will then be fruitful of immediate results,’ 
|The Patriot writes:—“It is very creditable to Mr. Gokhale that he 
should have come forward to vindicate the character of Lala Lajpatrai 
_ althcugh we do not -think nis mediation will be of any practical use. 
‘The: words of Mr. Gokhale undoubtedly carry great weight with the 
~ ‘Government of India, but in the present instance his voice is bound to bes 
cry in the wilderness. The extt aordinary step which Government took when 
‘they deported the Punjabi patrict was deliberately taken, and we have no 
: that they will retrace their steps and admit before the whole. world that 
they have been so many haré-brained fools: ‘Phat Mr. Gokhale’s estimate of 
_ the character of Lajpatrai is perfectly correct every Indian will admit. But 
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‘it will be simply hoping agains tyhope if,we think that.the disti ed martyr 
will be soon allowed to begin his. return journey from Mandalay. Our trials 


and tribulations are not yet over and we must. prepare for a long night of gloom 
and misery. But that the. dawn will come we have no doubt, and so we will 
only say—hope and work.”’] 


14. “Ina eigenen”: mas ae to the Téimes of India, the 
cies eae | onourable Mr. G.K. Gokhale observes, after givin 

May Wap, eal oo eight good and Cail toasted reasons, that he “ feole 

s : most strongly that the Government have done a 
grievous wrong to Lala Lajpatrai in depriving him of his liberty without a 
trial and deporting him out of the country’........... Mr. Gokhale has his own 
views as to the steps the Government have taken in the matter. ‘I think the 
Government have entirely misjudged the volume and character of the unrest 
prevalent in the Punjab. It is twelve days since Lala Lajpatrai was deported, 
and yet so far not only has there been no semblance of an outbreak anywhere 
in the province, but Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the one strong man of the civii 
administration as some Anglo-Indian newspapers are exultantly describing him, 
thinks it quite safe tolay down temporarily the reins of office at this very 
juncture!’ The self-same Anglo-Indian journals, commenting on this obser- 
vation of Mr. Gokhale, try to explain away this extraordinary departure 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab by saying that as the subject of the 
internal commotion is removed out of harm’s way, there is, of course, a 
collapse of the portentous cvents which were apprehended! JHither these 
pharisaical scribes take [ndians t» be the veriest simpletons vr they are befool- 
ing themselves. Indiansare greatly amused at the child-like way in whici-Sir 
Denzil’s post-haste departure is sought to be interpretal. tlasany man in his 
senses ever known, in ancient or modern history, of a single case where a 


‘rebellion of an awful kind, full of dire catastrophes, is seriously apprehended 
one day, but which is supposed to be quite blown over the next, simply 


because a single man, supposed to be the leader, is proscribed and banished ? So 
that they belie the teaching of the history of rebellions in times past. ‘The 
story invented by the too clever ingenuity of these pressmen is so bizarre that 


the veriest ‘idiot’ in the street must discard it. Only the secret informers 
y 


having been bafiled in discovering any hidden cause of unrest conjured, of 
course, togave tlieir own reputation as the mighty detectives of the land, this 


‘precious Will-o’-the-Wisp of incipient rebellion, which was to break out into a 


replica-of the one which took place fifty years ago and frightened the so-called 
‘strong man’ onthe spot. Verily the strong man, however, seems to be one 
of lath painted only with the colour of wood, for, in our opinion, a really 
strong man would have pooh-poohed, and put aside, the mares’ nests of the 


inventive detectives and courageously taken the reins of the situation in his 


own hand. He could have easily instituted an independent enquiry of his 
own, unshackled by policemen, and soon come to the sensible conclusion, that 


alter ali, the unrest was due to the grave humours in the body politic itself, the 


direct results of State policy, rather than to the incitement or instigation of 


diabolical persons intent on subverting the Empire! The man on the spot 


does not seem to have given even one serious thought to the circumstance that 
in the existing unarmed condition of the population and the ‘ resources of 
civilisation’ at the beck and call of the Government, such au event as was so 
hysterically apprehended could never occur! Even the central authorities 


failed to realise that circumstance, Had they done so and calmly deliberated 


on the matter, instead of allowing themselves to be so grossly misled as they 
were, all the machinery that was put into motion and all the measures sub- 
sequently taken would have been easily obviated. What is the met result? 


Has the unrest in the Punjdb, and for that matter in all India, been aliayed ? 


- Is it less than before? Is there asingle person, be he Indian or European, 
-.official or non-official, who could honestly aver that the deportation has 


allayed even by a hair’s breadth the prevalent unrest? Or is it the case 
that it has only aggravated it a hundredfold and wrought.a condition of affairs 


which is worse than that which prevailed before the repressive poliey was 


put into execution bes 


i gi vir of s dbltcrepbet 
“How many times in ast, indeed, has ‘the Times 
ly the views of ‘the flonotdable gentleman’ on political 
nt letter, Mr. ¢ Jokhale testifies to the loyalty of Lajpat- 
hat he be given an opportunity of defending his character 
Does he.really. believe that Government are in possession of 
idence against Lajpatrai as can stand in a court of law? Mr. Gokhale 
cnow that. the Teal object of Mr. Morley and the Government of 
iain | aes drastic measures against political agitators isto crush the 
vth of patriotism n among the Indians. the plain duty of Indian leaders under 
s circumstances is to carry on the work of spreading the boycott and the 
sadesh “movements . among the people with unceasing vigour instead of 
wasting breath and energy in remonstranees with officials or in giving advice to 
2 Government Those of our leaders, who have not the courage to face persecu- 
tion for following the above course, had better rotire from the field altogether. 


‘ 16. “ By a curious coincidence Sir Denzil Ibbetson happens to leave for 
wee ee + England at a time when the indignation of the people 
Comments ou the impend- against the Government for their repressive and ex- 
ne wi ithreet seave g Bit traordinary measures has reached the highest pitch. 
Makridta (9), 26th May. It is said that the mighty Lieutenant- Governor of the 
| Punjéb has been suffering from a slight parasitical 
growth on his lip due to excessive smoking and that an operation has been 
rendered necessary......... Sir Denzil Ibbetson has just at this moment the 
entire prestige and power of the British Government concentrated behind 
| his back, and consequently this man who cannot bear a small pimple 
on his lip has been able to successfully terrorise some of the leading 
‘martial races in India. But we would rather go with those who believe 
that Sir Denzil Ibbetson is going to England not so much for the benefit of his 
body as for that of his mind. What he is apparently suffering from is 
perhaps not a physical but a mental infirmity, Perhaps his guilty conscience is 
the cause of his cowardice, and he is probably proceeding to England as much for 
the purpose of putting the sea between him and the objects of his oppression—the 
Punjdbis—as for that of catching the ear of Mr, Morley before anyone else 
on the non-official side succeeds in doing so. It does not require ‘any extra- 
ordinarily rich imagination to imagine that the. first thing which Sir 
oe Denzil Ibbetson will do on landing in England will be to wait upon the 
Secretary of State for India and pour into his ears the whole stock of poison 
manufactured at the Secretariat at Simla, His mental portmanteau will 
be emptied before Mr. Morley of all the half-truths, misrepresentations, 
crude rumours, concocted reports, and in fact every piece of nonsensical 
~lumber which has done duty for rational reasons at the Simla Secretariat. 
“We admire the strenuousness of purpose of the Indian Government in being the 
first in the field to catch Mr. Morley’s ear, but both for the sake of Mr. 
Morley and of India we cannot wish the Government success in that enterprise. 
Of course, the Government is doing its best or rather its worst to spite the 
mong people, but the question of the moment is what the Indian people are 
todo for their own good. It would be ridiculous for anyone now to 
a that much is likely to be gained by sending forma] deputations to Eng- 
eo? lJand.........._ Even in the present crisis more than 90 per cent. of the real 
| work lies in India......... At any rate, there is everything to recommend an 
“all-India Conference or even a special session of the Congress if that were 
practicable for the purpose of deliberating upon the measures that ought to be 

taken on the non-official side at the present juncture.” 


erp, yh See The central authorities at Simla have overdone their part on the 
pee information communicated to them by the panic- 
aa cater Hina hind hse rh stricken and paralysed Government of the Punjab. 
Pate a (7),.26th May. ‘And now that the Secretary of State finds from the 
| a : ee : “': “telegrams which have poured on him that some 
most oo — has been a he seems to be: ‘anxious to confer 
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with: the Lieutenant-Governor of ‘the Punjdb ‘so, that we now read: the- 
announcement of his departute. The ostensible reason assigned for this 
hurried departure, so closely following. at the heels of the deportation affair, is 
the need of a surgical operation, But it seems to our unsophisticated’ mind 


that the real reason: must be nothing more nor less than a peremptory summons 


from the great political surgeon-in-chief at Westminster to have him subjected . 


to the metaphorical operation of interrogation as to the facts and cross- 
examination thereon wivh the view of ascertaining the truth and judging for 


himself whether the action to which his sanction was asked was at all justifi- 
able. But let the reason be what it may. It may be taken for granted that 

Sir Denzil Ibbetson will have the opportunity of having an audience with 
the Secretary of State, and the result of the interview sooner or later will ooze . 


out in the inspired London organs........... The most remarkable thing in 
connection with this episode is the declaration made in the official organs that 
the Punjab las quieted down since the deportation! It is a wonderful pro- 
vince indeed where rebellion takes wing in a day, unwarned, and immediately 
subsides the next leaving everything quiet !’’ [The Kardchi Chronicle writes :— 
Sir Denzil Lbbetson has chosen a very inopportune moment to develop an 
unhealthy growth on his lip which obliges him to undertake a long journey 
for a slight operation, It is beyond our comprehension how he could have 
made up his mind to leave the Punjdéb at the present juncture or how the 
higher authorities could have allowed him todo so. Has the danger in the 
Punjib passed away? Lave all the Jats, who threatened to besiege Lahore, 
disappeared out of sight and has the province resumed its normal aspect? 


Was medical aid not available in India? ‘The malignant growth on the lip, 


requiring an immediate operation, may, we fear, have something to do with 
the present affairs of the country, which Sir Denzil may have been sent for to 
explain in person.” | 


18. It appears that the appointment of a Royai Commission or a Select 
sialic iiaiaaaaidal Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
é pret aa « Red Gom. the causes of the present unrest here will be moved 
mission to inquire into When Mr. Morley presents the Indian Budget to the 
the causes of the present un- House. It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
rest in India, 5) op Commission will be asked to report how Members of 
ote Spectator (5), Ist Parliament may be compelled to acquaint themselves 
- with the contents of Indian newspapers. The Secre- 
tary of State acknowledged some time ago, in reply to an interpellation, that 
he was not a sufficiently close student of the Native press to be able to answer 
the question put to him, ‘The majority-of the Honourable Members perhaps 
do not read a single column of any Indian newspaper in the course of a twelve- 
month. ‘lhe Native press has discussed, and with practical unanimity agreed 
upon, the causes of the unrest, and if only Members of Parliament would ask 
the Secretary of State to procure for them extracts from the Indian papers, say 
of the last month, they would derive therefrom as much light on these 
causes as a Commission or a Committee is likely to throw upon them. How- 
ever, we do not expect the present situation, whatever its nature may be, to be 
the last of its kind in the history of this country. Some permanent remedy 


for the ignorance or indifference of the majority of the Honourable Members 


may be suggested if this question, along with dtlers, is referred to a Commission 
or Committee. If such remedy be provided, future efforts of a spasmodic 
nature to understand the causes of unexpected movements in India might be 
rendered unnecessary. To remain ignorant uf Indian affairs or to disbelieve the 
statements in the Native press, and then to throw upon the country the cost 
of a Commission of enlightenment, would be a double injury. Some time azo 
the Secretary of State was asked to appoint a Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons to watch Indian affairs. Mr, Morley objected that such a 
course would be unprecedented and a constitutional innovation without 
sufficient warrant,. The warrant is simply the distance of India from England, 
and the ignorance of Parliament as a whole. The idea of'a permanent 
Committee was a good one: it would have cost little and would have been 
more effective for the purpose desired than fitful inquiries by Commissions or 
Committees. Perhaps, if a Commission or Committee be appointed now, it 
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portation of a leading sea of the’ Fangs under Bengal Regulation ITT of 


estion rejected by Mr. Motley. Por devising 

si ‘would he insufficient.’ 
Be a ie hg yetsory against the rights of the fos One repress 
ata on the unres in sive measure has followed another in quick succession. 


‘the Punjihe viaseaee We view the troubles that have come, and 
iad Jo ral as), 28rd : vi __ 


may yet . be coming hereafter, upon. our countrymen 
ee in the Punjéb and Eastern Bengal, in the light of 


‘the three of the birth of a new nation, which may cause anxiety, but never 


ret. If we desire to be a nation, we must pass through sufferings of 
a", S iaile we should be careful to see that we place our opponents always 


| ‘in the wrong and by our conduct give the bureaucracy not the least -semblance 


of a justification for their reactionary measures. In our opinion people have 


“passed the stage when repression could demoralise them. It m 'y do so in the 


case of some cowards who, owing to long subjugation, cannot rise above their 
nt serfdom ......... Any close observer who hasa grain of common-sense 


in him will readily admit that the recent policy of the Government, instead of 


terrorising the people, has, on the contrary, set the whole country in commotion, 
which it will not be possible for the authorities to suppress easily. ‘Thus the 
Government of Lord Minto are incapable of true statesmanship in dealing with 
the preser t situation, which proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the so- 
called constitutional agitation is all a farce.” 


2C. “The unrest in India bas for a long time been a topic of anxious 
consideration both in India and in England. Lord 
Minto’s policy has been to allow the fullest liberty 
| to agitation consistent with the interests of the 
ublic peace. If he has erred at all, he has erred on the side of leniency. 

oth the Secretary of State and ‘the Viceroy have long been waiting to 
see if this leniency would mollify the irritation which is alleged to have been 
caused by the administrative reforms and activities of Lord ‘Curzon’s Govern- 
ment. Nosuch abatement, however, has been the result. On the other 
hand, the movement in favour of compulsory boycott of British goods 
in Eastern Bengal reached such dimensions and intensity that the 
Muhammadans openly, and perhaps many Hindus silently, revolted 
against. the tyranny of the boycotters, who systematically damaged the 
property -of innocent buyers and sellers and enforced their commands 
by a flourish of the Jathi. Such a reign of terror could hardiy be tolerated 
under the British Government. The difficulty, however, has * about the 
legal weapons with which the lawlessness could be fought. The law-breakers 
were prosecuted, the leaders of the two communities were requested to exert 
their influence, but without avail. The tension between Hindus and Muham- 
madans was so strong that the looting of bazaars, desecration of temples, and 
even the use of fire-arms were reported from several places. In the Punjab 
some recent measures in the colonies had caused some amount of: irritation, 
and friends were not wanting to fan this dissatisfaction into a flame. ‘The 
prosecution of the proprietor and the editor of a popular newspaper for the 
alleged offence of promoting hatred against Europeans was naturally regarded 
with indignation -by not a few educated men, who felt as if it was no longer 
permissible for them as self-respécting persons to submit quietly to the march 
of events. Several bfeaches of the peace—in one case inolfensive European 
missionaries being assaulted and their belongines deliberately set on fire—and 
a few ioflammatory speeches were reported. It was also believed that some 
persons were secretly inciting men to an insurrection and that even the native 
troops in some places could not be trusted to be quite impervious to these 
influences. Public meetings, at which inflammatory speeches are made, are 
largely patrcnised by students, without whose active co-operation much of 
the success of political agitation would be doubtful. In the circumstances 
Lord Minto’s.Government has introduced a sudden and definit? change in its 
policy. \ Government Resolution has been issued, prohibiting the active par- 
“ticipation of students in politics,.......... The next step taken by Govern- 
ment. in the pursuit of its new vigorou. policy was to order the arrest aud de- 


East. and West (3), for 
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1818, which is in force in that. province. Arrests. under this Regulation are 
as rare in India as the proclamation.of martial law and. the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act are in the United Kiagdom........... Neoessity has seldom 
arisen in England recently to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act: the history of 
Ireland furnishes more examples of such suspension. Generally, however, that 
extraordinary step has been taken when there was open rebellion, necessitating 
the proclamation of martial law. In India the Government takes stricter mea- 
sures to maintain the public tranquillity than would be required elsewhere. The 
Secretary of State is unwilling to deprive the Indian Government of a weapon 
which is considered to be very valuable. Every Government, perhaps, desires 
to have a weapon ot that kind, but it would be in accordance with the spirit 
of-the times that the Government should take the public into its confidence 
and state the reasons for the course adopted. If the Governinent here were 
under the necessity of pssssing an Act of the Legislature for the suspen- 
sion of the provisions of the Habeas Corpus chapter of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code,. thereby being placed in the same position as His Majesty’s 
Government in England, it would be obliged to explain the reasons in a 
meeting of the Legislative Council, though, with the numerical majority on 
its side, it may pass any law which it requires, The same explanation may 
be given tothe public as a matter of justice and expediency. The third 
measure adopted to cope with the difficult situation is to prohibit public 
meetings within proclaimed areas in the Punjab and in Eastern Bengal.......... 
It is possible that lo¢al authorities in both the provinces will hereafter put 
forth specie] exertions to stamp out lawlessness, or at least to keep it with- 
in the smallest dimensions. Such extraordinary measures, however, are adopted 


in the last resort, and the Government cannot but be aware that the most 


enduring remedy for public dissatisfaction is not repression, but a removal of 
its causes, if possible. ‘Though in theory this: may seem to be a commonplace 
remark, yet in practice much remains to be done by way of removing discontent.” 


21. Ajitsing being still at large, the Punjéb authorities have advertised 
a reward of Rs, 500 for his arrest. A reward of 
Kesari (129), 28th May. Rs. 10,000 had been advertised for the arrest of 
Mr, Rand’s murderers. Taking into account the 
difference between the two amounts, one is constrained to say that the 
authorities do not set a higher price upon the Punjab rebel than Rs. 500, 
and that instead of the Government really dreading a revolt, the alarm 
thereof has been raised simply with the object of suppressing the’ con- 
stitutional agitation of the people for the acquisition of rights. Another 
important item of news from the Punjab besides the advertisement of a reward 
fcr the arrest of Ajitsing is the arrest of Lala Pindidas, editor of an Urdu news- 
paper called Jndia, on a charge of exciting disaffection in the army. Lala 
_ Pindidas is said to have exhorted the Punjab regiments to expiate even now their 
sin of having supported the Government at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. Now, 
we beg to inform Government that if they wish the native sepoys to serve them 
loyally, they should not hurt the feelings of the people. If Government act high- 
handedly, the people will deem it sinful to serve them, but if they treat their sub- 
jects in a just and liberal spirit, Government service will be looked upon as an 
act of merit. Government cannot expect the people to entertain this latter 
sentiment even when assessments and canal rates are increased and the feelings 
of Jat cultivators—the relatives and friends of Punjab sepoys—are exasperated 
thereby. The prosecution of Lala Pindidas will not allay but aggravate the 
_ discontent among the Jats, and if disatiection does not spread to the existing 
regiments, the task of recruiting the native army will be rendered difficult and 
Gcvernment will have to draw recruits from the mountain and forest tribes. 
If the present internal crisis is to be averted, Government cannot expect to do 
so by means of arrests, deportations and prosecutions of men like Ajitsing, Lala 
Lajpatrai and Lala Pindidas, but by a speedy repeal of the vexatious agrarian 
Jaws passed by the Punjab Government. 


22. Commenting on the situation in Eastern Bengal the Kesari writes :— 
gee If we glance at the comments of Anglo-Indian 

” Sunetion in Fastern journals on the Bengal Volunteers, we van see what 
‘Kesari (129), 28h May. game the Anglo-Indians are playing in fomenting 
indu-Muhammadan riots, Itis by no means the 
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lange aria in Beda; only there are on tha 
swadéshiate, who try their ‘best to spread 
nda‘and to dissuade people from buyivg foreign goods. 
first the Anglo-Indiaus thought that the natives were incapable of uniting 
in emall matters, but when they saw that such union was actually taking 


wadeshi movement was spreading, steadily they tried to sow 
At first the people were refused rights-because they were 


‘Y tein’ , timid and incapable of self-sacrifice, but when they became united, 


bold and self-sacrificing the Anglo-Indians raised the alarm of revolt and began 


to persecutethem. This is the satanic dodge that the Anglo-Indians are playing. 


eing the people inspired by a spirit of union, they incited pocr Musalmans to 
break the heads of Hindus. By doing so, they have taught the people that 
when fair means fail any tactics may be resorted to for foiling your antagonists ! 
The higher authorities and the British politicians, should carefully ponder 
over this state of things. The policy now pursued by Anglo-Indian officers 
deserves to be deprecated not so much in the interests of the people as in 
those of the Anglo-Indians themselves, [Elsewhere the paper writes that the 
authorities seem disposed to adopt the diabolical expedient of inciting racial 
riots with.a view to put down popular movements and that they discourage 
physical sports among the people lest the latter acquire suflicient strength to 
oppose the officials. } e 


#23. “Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal has at last emerged from his silence....... 
His latest oratorical effort beats al] records in point of 
Comments on the recent violentinvective and inflammatory suggestions to which 


‘inflammatory utterances of we have been accustomed of late. It is impossible 


hin Guia o ong to read these wicked effusions without feeling that 


Jane, Eng. cols. the firebrands who indite them have taken leave of 
their wits. They have been given enough of long 
rope, and if they use it to throttle their own liberties, none would deplore the 
fate that may overtake them. But they put back the clock of national reform 
and progress by several years and that is what every sane man regrets from his 
heart of hearts. The sword of Damocles, that has been hanging long over our 
political freedom, ‘may: fall at any moment, and we may then cry in vain to 
regain our lost liberties. Though Mr. Pal has explained in his paper, the 
Bande Mdtaram, that the report of his speech was distorted, the fact remains 
that violent and fiendish statements have found their way into the columns 
of his paper. If the law against sedition cannot bring the defaulting paper 
within its four corners, one wonders what else it is meant to effect. It is often 
suggestively pointed out that while the law takes cognizance of the minor fry, 
it allows the more influential newspapers, guilty of worse criminality, to 
escape scot-free, The license which-is allowed to irresponsible journalists 
has emboldened the more reckless of them to write whatever nonsense that 
comes uppermost, and no man in his senses would be sorry if local administra- 
tions were to carry on a merciless campaign against writers who have so far 
lost their heads as to be capable of such monstrous effusions as the Bande 
Métaram has published-about the Sakti Pooja and the sacritice of white goats.” 


24. “The Government Resolution on the Excise Committee’s report goes. 
into the subject pretty thoroughly from a revenue 
Comments on the Govern- point of view, but does not seem to pay any particular 


ment Hesolutions on the heed to those points in A’bkdri administration against 
recommendations of the 2 


Wa cides Oommittec. -which the Jate Mr. W. 8. Caine, Mr. Samuel Smith 
Pe'rst. (32), 26th May. and others were constantly inveighing. ‘These, 


however, might have been well satisfied to see toddy 
spirit in Bombay treated as foreign liquor and subjected to an extra rupee 
duty accordingly, though the advocates of toddy, who sing its praises asa 
food and drink, will be inclined to question the wisdom of the step.......... 
Indian beer (consumed chiefly by the British Army in India) is to be kept 
Be a certain standard of quality by periodical analysis at Kasauli—a practice 
which might well be extended to all other intoxicants........... It is a matter 
for regret that Government do not see their way to removing the duty from 
methylated spirit. The present exorbitant price of this liquid absolutely 
prohibits the introduction of several small industries into India, and the duty 


keeps up the price far beyond its natural level, While the duty continues, 
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: the.develo ment of manufactures can never take place,- and the unlimited 
supply of fermentable prickly pear goes to waste. The manufacturers of petrol, 


product, until it has reached a point where only the wealthiest can pay for it. 
With alcohol at its natural untaxed price, it would be far cheaper to run motor 
cars with alcohol engines, and all the advantages of transport &c., are on the 
side of the spirit. The Government shows itself exemplarily swadeshi in its 
imposition of a higher duty on foreign than on Indian liquors. It is to be 
hoped that it will soon see. its way to favouring local alcohol at the expense of 
foreign petrol.” ? 


in their determination to make big -profits, have forced up the price of their 


X 


25. In continuation of the comments in its issue of the 21st May (vide 
paragraph 31 of Weekly Report No. 21), the Bombay 
Samdchar adversely criticises certain features of the 
recent Resolutions of the Government of India on the 


Bombay Samachar (6d), 
30th May. 


recommendations of the Lxcise Committee. It says:—The conclusions 


arrived at by the Government of -India on two matters relating to Abkari 
administration are not in consonance with the general principles of their future 
policy as foreshadowed in these Resolutions. One of these matters relates to 
the increase proposed in the duty on country liquor in Bombay City. The 
Government have acted wisely in discountenancing the recommendation of the 
Committee to gradually enhance the duty on country liquor up to the level of 
that on the imported article, but they have. erred in accepting the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation to raise the duty immediately to Rs. 5 per proof 
gallon. This decision of Government will have a detrimental effect upon 
the well-being of the labouring classes in the city. To these classes stimulating 
drinks are a necessity after a hard day’s work, and an artificial enhancement 
of the price thereof will either make them resort to other unwholesoms 
intoxicants, or compel them to curtail their ordinary household expenditure 
by living in unhealthy localities or taking inferior and insufficient food. 
Government lay stress on the high wages of labour in Bo nbay, but they have 
failed to pay due heed to the increased lhouse-rents and the cost of living 
generally in the city. If the Excise Committee had not worked with closed 
doors or if they had consulted representatives of native public opinion before 
formulating their proposals, this aspect of the question would not have escaped 
their attention. The Committee, it is evident, saw only one side of the shield 
as presented to them by Revenue officers and Abkéri contractors. We also 
emphatically disapprove of the Government’s suggestion about increasing 
the tree-tax in Surat so as to diminish the abnormal consumption of toddy there. 
This recommendation runs counter to the avowal made by Government 
that their policy is to make the people abstain from the use of strong 
liquors and resort to harmless drinks, ‘The increase in the tree-tax in 


Surat will inevitably lead the masses there to resort to unhealthy and noxious 


intoxicants. 


26. The latest Resolution of the Government of India on the Excise 
- | -Committee’s Report illustrates the saying ‘ Honey on 

Lakul (105), 26th May. the lips, but poison in the heart.? Toddy had up 
till now been acknowledged on high medical authority to be far superior to 
cheap foreign liquors and to be the least objectionable of intoxicating drinks. 
But the Government of India concur in the opinion of the Excise Committee 
that it is not less injurious to health than cheap foreign liquors. ‘Che price of 
toddy being less than that of inferior imported liquors, the consumption of the 
latter was kept down by the lower duty on toddy, which was a favourite drink 
of poor people. But Government being anxious to remove this disadvantage 
under which cheap foreign Jiquors laboured so long have directed that toddy be 
classed henceforth with such liquors, and that the’duty thereon be proportion- 
ately enhanced. ‘They have also fixed the duty on country liquor at only one 
rupee less than the duty on,imported liquors. It is needless to say that these 
orders of Government will stimulate the consumption of foreign liquors. We 
hope the leaders of swadeshi will impress upon the people the true significance 
of these orders. , It should be the duty’ of Government to check the vice of 
drunkenness among the pvyople, but we discern no signs of such a desire on 
their part in the present Resolution, On the contrary, it betrays their 
GON 383—7 . | 
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such vice is ‘simply disgrace al. mre raltey of patting d mien pre 
xin: re most p the same extent as imported liquors is truly 
Government are really anxious to check the. evil of:drink, 
it entirely ‘the ‘importation of foreign. liquors into the 
tr re rj im éy ate going to curtail the exportation of opium to China. 
y naa’ the yi aaa Site from ‘such prohibition may be made up by raising 
reer nate duty on country liquor. 


e « he question is ee, ‘asked if the Parsis as a community 
i should take part in political movements, or should 
: \ghootd the Parsis keep maintain a policy of atiiot aloofness and act as mere 
aloof from the Indian Ne- onlookers quietly watching the scrimmage between 
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aa . tea. (34), 26th’ gladiators in the political ring of the country. 
“May, Eng. cols. - The apostles, who preach the “gospel of isolation, 


value loyalty not by reason of its intrinsic merit. 

4 hey hold it as an essential condition for the preservation of their com- 
munal interests. The numerical strength of the community is like a drop 
in the ocean of the vast multitude of humanity which deluges the country. 
The Parsis are, therefore, told that the only means to preserve their communal 
integrity is to adhere to a polic¥ of neutrality by dissociating themselves from 
all movements which tend to merge them with the rest of their country men...... 
The conception of loyalty, as suggested by the underlying motive, in this line 
of reasoning is very selfish and ungenerous........... The loyal adherent, to the 
Crown is bound to it by feelings of chivalry and patriotism, and not by sordid 
and mercenary motives,......... Loyalty to rulers is a sentiment which has 
, its root in an inborn conviction that those in charge of the helm of Gov- 
ernment discharge their sacred duty in a way that is best conlucive to the 
‘material prosperity and well-being of the ruled. If there is any community 
in India in which this conviction is stronger than in any other, it is tue 
Parsi community. The participation of such a community in political matters 
is no more inimical’ to the interests of the State than the participation 
in the political affairs of Britain by the British nation. The Parsis as a 
community do not take active interest in political agitation, but the few who 
have identified themselves with politica! movements have helped to direct 
them through well-laid-out constitutional grooves, Their dissociation from 
ae politics would not bea gain either to the country or to the State, and would be 
‘much less of a gain in their own communal behalf. ‘Che death of their political 
activities would. put an end for ever to their prestige and glory. So long as 
Parsi leaders of politics in India have always been true and faithful supporters 

‘of their Government, so long as they have steered clear of seditious agitation, 

so long as their political propaganda does not admit of wild and impossible 
schemes, so long as they have aired popular grievances on fair and constitutional 
lines, the community need . not feel uneasy as to their association with 
politics. Yo join the Congress movement, one need not necessarily identify 
oneself wit! its absurd demands, which the present condition of the country puts 

out of the pale of practical politics.” 


28. “We were giad to find that the hint thrown out by us a couvle of weeks 

| ago was promptly taken up by the Swadeshi Mitra 
Mandal and that the Shivaji Festival was celebrated 

- The Shivaji cult in Abmed- in Ahmedabad with vreat éclaé........ ‘lhe enthusiasm 
~~ ite Puneh (25), 26th With which thousands of Gujaratis joined hands with 
M a toe soles (29), 26th their Mahratta fellow-townsmen to pay their homage © 
Saméchér (78), 2uth May. to the memory of India’s greatest modern hero atfords 
clear proof that the people of this proviuce view his 

character from an unbiased stand-point. ‘That be twice 

ooted Surat iso fact, But that was only a small and insigniticant incident in 
‘that stirring chapter in Indian history. When a single man, with only an 
jpprewed minority at his back, attempts to free his beloved motherland from 
m:domination, he is obliged sometimes to do tliings which Lhe would never 
“Ware done ‘under ven circumstances. | This was" exactly Bhivaji's position, 
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‘andthe many things he did were justified by the objout he had in view, The 
‘Gujaratis would have’ proved’ themselves to be miean-hearted, if they had allow- 


ed the memory of Surat to come in the way of'telebrating the birth-day of one 
_ of the greatest heroes the world has ever produced. ‘We trast the Shivaji cult 
will spread to every corner of Gujarat and help to create in us at least a modest 
ambition to better our lot.” [The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr, on the other - hand, 
cumments on the impropriety of celebrating the Shivaji festival in Gujarat. It 
observes that the Gujaratis have no reason-whatsoever to be thankful to .the 
‘Maratha Chief, whose sacking of Surat, it adds, is still rankling in their minds. 
In its opinion the Gujaratis would be acting with greater propriety if they held 
celebrations in honour of distinguished Rajput warriors. } 


29, We are glad to learn that the suggestion made by us in a recent issue 
(vide paragraph 32 of the Weekly Report No. 19) 
Storage of petroleum in yegarding the desirability of regulating the storage of 
iad a a aan hn kerosine oil in the town with a view to ensure public 
Belgaum Reesha: (109), safety has attracted the notice of the Collector. He 
27th May. made inquiries as to the total number of tins now 
stored in the vicinity, which was roughly found to 
be 12,000. The actual number is, we believe, nearly 20,000. The Collector 
. Intends, with the help of Municipal funds, to erect a special building outside 
the town for the storage of petroleum. We are grateful to him for readily 
taking action in the matter. | 


30. ‘* We do not consider it either prudent or. profitable to criticise all 
cases in which Europeans are accused by natives of 

Comments on the result of Jndia of high-handedneéss or ill-treatment in public 
the trial of Mr. Hirst, Prin-  njaces,.......... Our excuse, however, in criticising 
cipal of Gujarat Colleze, for . ; sae ue 
assault upona Parsi gentle. the case in which Mr, Hirst, Principal of the Gujarat 
man at Victoria Terminus. | College, was convicted and punished by the Chief 
ma e-Soudagar (62), Presidency Magistrate for assaulting Mr. Kaikobad 
25th May, Eng. cols.; bombay Khambatta at Victoria Terminus, is to lay stress on 
Samachar (65), 28th May; a ai | | 
Sénj Vartaman (89), 3ist the fact that the unrest and discontent at present 
May. prevailing in India are in a great measure due 
: to the high-handedness, if not to the hatred and 
Trepugnance, of Europeans towards the people of this country, This case, 
like many others of its kind, furnishes a proof, if any were needed, that 
justice, as administered between a native and a Kuropean, in lower courts, 


is not strictly impartial. Mr. Hirst, who took the law into his own hands by 


assaulting Mr. Khambatta and preventing him from entering a railway 


carriage, aggravated his offence in a great measure by setting up a defence 
which he, as the head of an educationdl institution, ought never to haye 
_ put forward. Mr. Hirst, for reasons which are not stated in the newspaper 
reports, was not present in court, but was represented by his lawyer. It is not 
usual for Magistrates to excuse the presence of accused persons, unless some good 
grounds are shown for it. We fail to understand why in this case the presence 
of Mr. Hirst was not insisted upon........... The defendant stated in his written 
defence that his wife had made preparations to retire for the night when the 
complainant entered the carriage. ‘The complainant swore that the lady was not 
in undress, for, if she was, she would never have got down from the carriage 


and accompanied him to the ladies’ compartment to see if it was vacant. | 


...oee... The Assistant Station Master and the Police Jamadar corroborated the 
complainant’s statement that the lady was not in undress, and that the complain- 
ant was not allowed by the defendant to enter the carriage which he had every 
right to do. ‘The suggestion made on behalf of the defendant that when he 
engaged two berths in the first class carriage he thought that the whole of the 
compartment had been reserved for him, was too ridiculous to be entertained 
by any court of law, Could it be believed that a gentleman in the position of 
_ Mr. Hirst should think that the engagement of two berths meant the reserving 

of a whole compartment ?......... The defendant, accotding to evidence before 
the court, not only ill-treated and assaulted ‘the ‘complainant, but sought to 
throw the mud of rudeness and unmannerliness ‘of behaviour against him by 


stating that he entered the compartment when his wife ‘ had made:preparations . 


to retire for the night.’ It. was, indeed, a grave charge.to make -against the 
Parsi gentleman.........._ It is to be regretted that the Magistrate, who believed 
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rits, Mr, Hirst ought ‘never to have allowed it to go toa court of 
mer momer ats he should have thought of the position he occupied 
College. and apologised for what had been done in the heat 


2 F t i ‘ 4 ‘a 4 ti " e oo ie e ae as 4, ae : : - 
Of the moment.......... Bat Mr.. Hirst seems to be one of those headstrong 


i, who prefer to be | unished in a court of law rather than tender an 
ured man,” The Bomba ay Samdchdr and the Sénj Vartamdn 
Ke u simi lat comments.) 


“81. The Hind Swaraj ya siidtiion ¢ case rescited last week in the conviction 


i, of the editor and proprietor of that journal, We must 


a Hind Share press. say that our contemporary simply courted the trouble, 


Patriot (13), 25th May. Which has overwhelmed him. It is not even six 
‘Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 26th months since he was warned to keep within bounds, 
May ; Rast Goftar (84), 26th He chose deliberately, however, to defy that warning 
sain aS and thoughtlessly commenced his own game again. 
If he has been ‘ bowled out’ now, he has only to thank himself, It will not do 
at the present moment for our contemporaries to adopt an attitude of defiance 
towards Government, It is no use knowingly to strike one’s head against a 
stone wall............ The primary duty of a journalist is to educate and not to 
excite the public mind......... SO every sane journalist should be content in 


these days simply with educating the public mind and not needlessly try to excite 


it.” (The Kaiser-i- Hind, while admitting the propriety of the conviction of the 
editor of the Hind Swardjya, adversely criticises the policy of instituting 
journalistic prosecutions for sedition which, it remarks, oniy result in bringing 
obscure journals into undeserved prominence. he Rast Goftdr deplores that 
Government, while shewing vigilance in prosecuting the small fry of the 
journalistic fraternity, should be apathetic i in bringing to book certain important 
and influential journals which, in its opinion, constantly indulge in violent and 
inflammatory writings calculated to excite hatred against the established 
Government in the mjnds of the people. 


32. The Udwada assault case furnishes one more instance of the manner 

in which the District Police of this presidency abuse 
The Udwdda assault case the excessive powers vested in them by Government. 
— ee neeee con- Jn the present case one Kavasji Sidhiva charged Mobed 
"9 inj » bbomney by (89), 80th Bhikhaji Unwala, a leading and respected member of 
May. the Udwada Anjuman,.and his brother, Navroji, with 
assault. The fracas between the parties was 

pronounced by Mr. Scotson, Distri3t Magistrate, Surat, who heard the case in 


appeal, to be of a trumpery character. Yet the local Police so far overstepped 


the limits of their authority as to have bound the accused with cords and humiliat- 
~ ed them by forcibly taking them in that condition through the streets of Udwada 


to the outskirts of the town where they were set free and ordered to present them-: 
selves for trial at Pardi. We cannot help saying that the Police acted most 
disgracetuily and thoughtlessly in treating a gentleman of the standing of Mr. 
Unwala as if he were no better than a common criminal, We are in a position to 
say from the inquiries we have made that the Police knew Mr. Unwala’s 
position, but that they deliberately sought to disgrace him, The local inhabitants 
had got so excited over the high-handed proceedings of the Police that a breach 
of the peace and even bloodshed might have ensued, had not Mr. Unwala himself 
pacified the feelings of. the mob, The District Magistrate in honourably 
acquitting the accused could not help expressing his surprise at the conduct of 
the Police 1 in the case. We hope the District Superintendent of Police will 


: inquire into the matter and take due notice of the conduct of the Police officials 


who so grossly abused their authority. 


83. On hearing the news of the terrible excitement and discontent pre- 
vailing in the Punjab and Bengal, the minds of some 

Alleged. overcautions atti- officers on our side seem to have been consider- 
tude dhe a - — i eco ably perturbed. One would almost think that the 
| "or (220) 2 26th Ber’: Police have got news of an impending revolt in our 
Presidency a | The sooner the ‘authorities dis- 
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abuse. their minds of this. foolish notion, the better. . It-has been proved in.a 
court of law that the Police at Nasik magnified a trivial street. affray 
into a rebellion, but that incident has failed to open the eyes of the higher 
officers, who are ready to place implicit reliance on tlie silly canards set 
afloat by Police subordinates, In proof of this state we may point to the Police 
arrangements made at various places in Maharashtra. The Shivaji celebration 
in the Mahdrdshtra Vidyalaya, Poona, which was got up by about twenty-five 
lads, was watched by four or five Chief Constables and even the District Superin- 
tendent of Police paid a flying visit‘to the scene of the celebration. All this ado 
of the Yolice seems to be intended to prevent the overthrow of the British raj 
by twenty-five lads. We need not say that the display of such ridiculous 
overcaution on the part of the Police is likely to create suspicion and distrust 
among the people about their rulers and to make them believe that the English 
take fright at the merest trifles. We hope the higher authorities will: puta 
stop to the present doings of the Police. 


Legislation. 


34. “The Colonization Bill is not the first instance of passing a measure 

in haste and repenting at leisure. ‘The Government 

Comments on the with- gains nothing by the haste: there is no particular 
holding of Viceregal assent yeason for it, except that an officer docs not wish to 


a Punjab Colonization leave g legacy of half-discussed measures to his 
Indian Spectator (5), Ist successor. ‘Lhe partition of Bengal was another glar-" 
June. ing instance of tie eagerness to ‘dispose of the file ’ 


. : before the reins of office pass into other hands......... 
If only Mr. Brodrick had had the patience to refer his solution to the Govyern- 
ment of India for opinion, there would have been no reason to-day to repent of the 
partition, The manner in which the Colonization Bill was rushed through the 
Council, because the Lieutenant-Governor was about to retire, is extraordinary, 
It may be assumed that Lord Minto would have withheld his assent from the 
measure even if the Rawalpindi riots had not threatened a similar breach of 
the peace elsewhere and he had received only a proper representation from the 
persons affected. Yet the very fact that the Bill was rushed through, notwith- . 
standing petitions, protests and public meetings, and that it has been suspended 
after the riots, in point of time, will strengthen in future the expectation that 
the Government must yield to a display of physical force, and that the. most 
effectual form of agitation is that which relies on something more menacing 
than.mere resolutions passed at public meetings and articles written in news- 
papers. The ‘extremists,’ as they are cailed, will be able hereafter to pvint 
to a plausible verification, if nothing more, of the advice which some of them 
have been giving. It is not meant that the Governor-General ought to have 

~ sanctioned the Bill for the sake of the prestige attaching to the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s position. We know that the Government does not always yield, 
and it sometimes shows its serious determination by baring the ‘arm of the 
Crown,’ in addition to relying on the arm of the law. But the natural con- 
sequence of passing measures in haste is, by their subsequent modification in 
response to agitation, to offer a premium on agitation.” 
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#35. ‘“ His Excellency the Viceroy has withheld his assent from the 
ae Punjab Colonisation Bill, ‘The habitual worshippers 
Monti (23), 2ud June, of the fetish of prestige, who are responsible gg 
good deal of mischief in this country by their perverse 
persistence in wrong and ill-advised measures merely for the sake of izzat, 
must have become supremely uneasy on hearing this Hews. Some of them, 
however, who had vot thé courage or fairness to admit so long that at least some 
parts of the Bill were altogether ill-judged and calculated to be productive of 
oppression and corruption, became suddenly conscious of its defects and came 
to the conclusion that Lord Minto had done a statesmanlike act in vetoing the 
measure, But this would have involved a tacit admission that the ‘ agitators’ 
were alter all right. That was too much, and so the announcement was 
accompanied with a denunciation of those ‘agitators’ for their ‘unblushing’ 
representations,...... We are, however, not concerned with the critics of the 
con 388—8 | : ” | 
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(4), 2nd June, 


| May, Keng. cols. 


idopting a straightfo: wat ea courageous course, Red ond of snhetiontng ‘. 
measure which would ne proved ‘harsh and ‘oppressive in actual working. 
fe congratulate His Ex cellency upon this action of his the more, because it 
impossible t6 disregatd the logical beating of his veto upon the general 
0: tion in a the Panjab and the harsh and summary measures that have been 
aken there with the approval of the Indian Government. That the local 
over ment was wrong in passing the Bill em bloc in face ot vehement general 
ests has now become clear. It has all along been the contention of the 


: pag of the Government that the agrarian problem and other unpopular 
" measures were responsible for the unrest prevalent in the Punjib. This con- 
tention has been justified by Lord Minto’s veto. But it is a_ strange 


providential ordinance that the much-abused ‘agitators’ should be subjected to 
cruel ordeals, while those, whose obstinacy and defiant attitude are responsible 
for the prevalence of unrtst and dissatisfaction, should be extolled as the ablest 
and most experienced administrators in India! Lord Minto’s act in deporting 
Lala Lajpatrai was a grave political blunder committed in a moment of panic. 
But that ought not to | prevent us from recognising the courage and wisdom he 


<< 


. has shown in vetoing the Bill at a juncture, when the fiery worshippers of 


prestige are thirsting for cruel vengeance and some sacrificial oblations to 


Sppae their righteous wrath against the wicked — 


#86, “Lord Minto is a courageous Viceroy, He showed courage in 
sending Sir Bampfylde Fuller about his business, he 
showed courage in responding to Mr, Gokhale’s in- 
vitatiop in the manner he did in his speech at the last 


Indian Soctal fe former 


‘meeting of the Legislative Council, he has. shown. courage, though we ‘think 
" His Excellency’ 8 "judgment has been grievously in error, in deporting Lala 
_ Lajpatrai and in issuing the Ordinance about public meetings and most of all 


he has shown courage of the truest kind in vetoing the Punjab Colonisation Bill 
“which had been passed by the Punjab Legislative Council in the teeth of strong 
opposition. We arenot without hope that when His Excellency comes to know 


more about Lala La jpatrai than has been told him, Lord Minto will allow no 


considerations of prestige to stand in the way of doing him justice. Alread y we 


are glad to sec that calmer views are obtaining currency in Simla, The signi- . 


ficance of the Punjab Government forcing on a Bill of the nature of the Punjab 
Colonisation Bill in the teeth of strong opposition from Hindus and Muham- 


“madans alike will, we hope, not be lost on the Government of India.” 


¥ 


~ Education. 


* 37. “ Mr. Morley in reply to a question put by Mr. McCallum the other 
day in the House of Commons re the consideration: of 
‘the claims of highly qualified graduates of English 


Comments on Mr. Morley’s 
atatement in Parliament on 


_ the recruitment of the Indian Universities, who are natives of India serving in 
_ Educational Service. the Provincial Service, to promotion to the Indian 


Praja Bandhu (33), 2th Educational Service made ihe following statement :— 
‘The Indian Educational Service is intended to sup- 


ply what is at present considered to be the minimum of European appointments 


necessary to e1+ure the due progress of education in India, and it is, therefore, 


‘intended to be recruited mainly from Europeans, and must for the present 


continue to be so recruited. It differs from the Provincial Service only in so 


br as its pay and other conditiors are fixed with reference to a scale 


spovessury to attract Europeans, which is naturally higher than that 
required to secure Indians serving in their own country.’ The 


“above reply, on the very face of it, is quite astounding, and more 


pec. ally 80, because it comes from a person like Mr. Morley. There has 
en abundant evidence already to show that Mr. Morley has been thoroughly 
ted through contact with the retired saci ae. who 


constitute his advisers. It is: ¢ertainly difficult: forus.to understand the 


Gifferenice between. the re, of:a Buropean | 
“India both of whom: have’ received a training at. an English University, 
for we do not think that the mere possession of a white. skin gives the possessor 
better qualifications than his brown-skinned rival. In the earlier stages this 
arrangement was perhaps necessary, but with the spread of Western education 
in the country and in the face of our having in our midst duly qdalified: sons 
of the soil who have graduated at English Universities, it is simply foolish to 
ask educated India to acquiesce in the continuation of an arrangement, which 
is necessary according to Mr. Morley, but which spells nothing but an unneces- 
sary burden on the teeming millions of India........... We are firmly of 
‘Opinion that the time has already arrived to replace the present. costly 
agency by a cheaper yet equally efficient indigenous agency in the Kducational 
Department.”’ 


ay 
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38. Under the heading “ Defender of Higher Education and of family 
Ceili heii tis Gk life” the Mahratta writes :—“ This is the latest réle of 
ernment of Indja re the tae Government of India, Its concern for higher 
attitude of students and @ducation is well known. But that among the 
teachers towards political amiable vares that weigh upon the paternal bosom of 
pea yeee oat the Govarnment of India there isa tender solicitule 
oe (9), 26th May. for * the traditional foundations of Indian family life ’ 
‘is a secret disclosed for the first time in the educational Circular of the 6th 
“Instant.,......... A few dozen boys are to be declared. ineligible for Gov- 
ernment scholarships, a school or two are to be deprived of University re- 
cognition, and bitter controversies are to be roused in the Senates and 
outside; and the result will be not merely the safeguarding of genuine 
education, of discipline, and of the material interests of students, but 
lo and behold! the conservation also of the traditional foundations of Indian 
family life! No one in India will be taken in by this hypocrisy.......... Who 
will hesitate to say that the circular prohibiting the association of students with 
political movemeuts is meant to be used as a political weapon ? ‘The draftsman, 
not altogether consummate in his.art, lets the cat out of the bag in two places, 
* Still they (the Government of India) must insist upon the principle that 
colleges exist for the -purpose of education and they cannot regard with 
indifference the conversion of such institution into centres for the dissemination 
of the political doctrines of whatever character.’ ‘It is the firm intention ot 
the Governor-General! in Council to neglect no means of preventing schools and 
colleges trom being turned into centres of political agitation.’ Quite so: only 
your motive is not an overflowing love for these schools and colleges but an 
unreasoning distrust of political agitation. However that be, will Governmeat 
attain its object? To judge by past experience, not only will Government fail 
to attain its object, but will aggravate the evil which it seeks to cure. In 
ordinary times, when the political atmosphere is calm, the circular and the 
rules framed under it would be inoperative.......... If any school-master is 
now in the habit of educating his pupils in his own political views, he will con- 
tinue to do so even hereafter. So far, therefore, as the normal attitude of the 
teacher or the pupil is concerned, no change will happen; and the general 
disposition of schools and colleges being the same, how can the exalted aims set 
forth in the circular be attained ? But whenever there is political trouble, the 
authorities will exercise this new power for purely vindictive and repressive 
purposes. ‘These purposes are, of course, in keeping with the character of the 
self-important policeman or the infuriated soldier. But we expect the statesman 
to look beyond the immediate gratification to the lasting advantage, and to re- 
member always that the worst way to create a general disposition of loyalty is the 
cecasional use of violence to put down disatfection.......... The desire on the 
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/ but with ‘the'sotion of Lord Min ou Govorhsdtit ‘In our judg- 
i uy of othe luhder to persist in measures which have evoked sine 
gral opposi Ep? tic pare But bit this unfortunate policy that has wrought 
ner in thi Sone by creating mutual distrust and misunderstand- 
wlers and the ruled. Lord Minto has done a wise thing in 


are St 1 h weuld have proved harsh and oppressive in actual working. 
) congratulate His Excellency upou this action of his the more, because it 
Ie impossible to disregatd the logical bearing of his veto upon the general 
“ghoali ion in the:Punj4b and the harsh and summary measures that have been 
sass e aken there with the approval of the Indian Government. That the local 
_. Government was wrong in passing the Bill e» bloc in face of vehement general 
protests has now become clear. It has all along been the contention of the 
critics of the Government that the agrarian problem and other unpopular 
' measures were responsible for the unrest prevalent in the Punjib. This con- 
tention has been justified by Lord Minto’s veto. But it is a strange 
providential ordinance that the much-abused ‘agitators’ should be subjected to 
cruel ordeals, while those, whose obstinacy and defiant attitude are responsible 
Pe for the prevalence of unrtst and dissatisfaction, should be extolled as the ablest 
| and most experienced administrators in India! Lord Minto’s act in deporting 
_ Lala Lajpatrai was a grave political blunder committed in a moment of panic. 
' But that ought not to prevent us from recognising the courage and wisdom he 
. has shown in vetoing the Bill at a juncture, when the fiery worshippers of 
A prestige are thirsting for cruel vengeance and some sacrificial oblations to 
— appease their righteous wrath against the wicked agitators,” 
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*36. “Lord Minto is a courageous Viceroy. He showed courage in 

sending Sir Bampfylde Fuller about his business, he 
showed courage in responding to Mr, Gokhale’s in- 
vitatiop in the manner he did in his speech at the last 
meeting of the Legislative Council, he has. shown. courage, though we think 
’ His Excellency’ 8 "judgment has been grievously in error, in deporting Lala 
_Lajpatrai and in issuing the Ordinance about public meetings and most of all 
he has shown courage of the truest kind in vetoing the Punjab Colonisation Bill 
“which had been passed by the Punjab Legisiative Council in the tceth of strong 
opposition. Wearenot without hope that when His Excellency comes to know 
more about Lala La jpatrai than has been told him, Lord Minto will allow no 
considerations of prestige to stand in the way of doing him justice. Alread y we 


Indian = Soctal — 
_ (4), 2nd June, 


ficance of the Punjéb Government forcing on a Bill of the nature of the Punjab 
-Colonisation Kill in the teeth of strong opposition from Hindus and Muham- 
‘madans alike will, we hope, not be lost on the Government of India.” 


7 


Education. 


37. “ Mr. Morley in reply to a question put by Mr. McCallum the other 
iii ti day in the House of Commons re the consideration. of 
urs te Wesiiece ons vs ‘the claims of highly qualitied graduates of English 
the recruitment of the Indian Universities, who are natives of India serving in 
a ‘ Educational Service. the Provincial Service, to promotion to the Indian 
ee mr ~~ wooly (33), Yoth Educational Service made ihe following statement :— 
ae 1a Se, Pasa ‘The Indian Educational Service is intended to sup- 
ply what is at present considered to be the minimum of European appointments 
necessary to ersure the due progress of education in India, and it is, therefore, 
Intended to be recruited mainly from Europeans, and must for the present 
continue to be so recruited. It differs from the Provincial Service only in so 
far as its pay and other conditio.s are fixed with reference to a scale 
Mecessury to attract Europeans, which is naturally higher than that 
-Teqnired to secure Indians serving in their own country.’ The 
“above reply, on the very face of it, is quite astounding, and more 
especially so, because it comes from a person like Mr. Morley. There has 
been abundant evidence already to show that Mr. Morley has been thoroughly 
“demoralized through contact with the retired Anglo-Indian | Bah who 
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rib fward and courageous course, instead of sanctioning a. 


are glad to see that calmer views are obtaining currency in Simla. The signi- . 


difference ‘between. the qualifications of. a | 
India both of whom | 


constitate lis advisers. It is: certainly difficult’ for. us. to understand the 


ve received a training at. an English University, 
for we do not think that the mere possession of a white. skin gives the possessor 
better qualifications than his brown-skinned rival. In the earlier stages this 
arrangement was perhaps necessary, but- with the spread of Western education 


in the country and in the face of our having in our midst duly qdalified: sons 


of the soil who have graduated at English Universities, it ig simply foolish to 
ask educated India to acquiesce in the continuation of an arrangement, which 
is necessary according to Mr. Morley, but which spells nothing but an unneces- 
sary burden on the teeming millions of India........... We are firmly of 


‘Opinion that the time has already arrived to replace the present costly 


agency by a cheaper yet equally efficient indigenous agency in the Educational 


Department.”’ 


38. Under the heading “ Defender of Higher Education and of family 
tii Wikia at te thie: life ” the Uahratta writes :—“ This is the latest rdle of 
ernment of India re the te Government of India, Its concern for higher 
attitude of students and education is well known. But that among the 


teacners towards political amiable cares that weigh upon the paternal bosom of 


ae ee hs wa oe the Government of India there isa tender solicituile 
Malratta (9), 26th May, for § the traditional foundations of Indian family life ’ 


is a secret disclosed for the first time in the educational Circular of the 6th 
“Instant.......... A few dozen boys are to be declared ineligible for Gov- 


ernment schclarships, a school or two are to be deprived of University re- 
cognition, and bitter controversies are to be roused in the Senates and 
outside; and the result will be not merely the safeguarding of genuine 
education, of discipline, and of the material interests of students, but 


lo and behold! the conservation also of the traditional foundations of Indian 


family life! No one in India will be taken in by this hypocrisy.......... Who 


will hesitate to say that the circular prohibiting the association of students with 


political movemeuts is meant to be used as a political weapon ? ‘The draftsman, 
not altogether consummate in his. art, lets the cat out of the bag in two places, 
* Still they (the Government of India) must insist upon the principle that 
colleges exist for the -purpose of education and they cannot regard with 


indifference the conversion of such institution into centres for the dissemination 


of the political doctrines of whatever character.’ ‘It is the firm intention of 
the Governor-General in Council to neglect no means of preventing schools and 
colleges from being turned into centres of political agitation.’ Quite so: only 
your motive is not an overflowing love for these schools and colleges but an 
unreasoning distrust of political agitation. However that be, will Government 
attain its object? To judge by past experience, not only will Government fail 


to attain its object, but vill aggravate the evil which it seeks to cure. In 


ordinary times, when the political atmosphere is calm, the circular and the 
rules framed under it would be inoperative.......... If any school-master is 
now in the habit of educating his pupils in his own political views, he will con- 
tinue to do so even hereafter. So far, therefore, as the normal attitude of the 
teacher or the pupil is concerned, no change will happen; and the general 
disposition of schools and colleges being the same, how can the exalted aims set 
forth in the circular be attained ® But whenever there is political trouble, the 
authorities will exercise this new power for purely vindictive and repressive 
purposes. ‘These purposes are, of course, in keeping with the character of the 
self-important policeman or the infuriated soldier. But we expect the statesman 
to look beyond the immediate gratification to the lasting advantage, and to re- 
member always that the worst way to create a general disposition of loyalty is the 
cecasional use of violence to put down disatfection........... The desire on the 


part of Government to dissociate politics from education is perfectly honest. 


‘Lhe desire is only to dissociate a certain_ school of politics from education. 
When a Magistrate openly opposes the swadeshi movement, Government have the 
effrontery to say that he does so in virtue of the confidential relations that ought 
to subsist between a high officer and the principal subjects of His Majesty. 


- When a number of high officials prostitute their power for the covert purpose of 


political revenge and infringe one of the well-known rules for the conduct of 
public servants, Government is not.ashamed to seek shelter under the brevity 


Buropean ‘and. thore of .a mative of 


of a head-line and profit by an obvious clerical mistake.......... Public servants 
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tical matt fs, but hey wl be taken to task - ‘only 
he p aide, » Muhammadans in 
‘organise a cme a in favour of the 
ple to vote addresses to Lieutenant-Governors, 
lu | oh Government professes such, extraordinary 
y: to pro check, lows it proscribe every kind of political education? Is it 
 ? @@tuated by a regard tor the sruith, the whole truth and nothing but the truth ? 
_ . ‘Let the records of the various Text-Book Committees answer. Has any 
- history-booka chance of being accepted which represents the character of 
' Shivaji, Clive and Hastings in any but the usual light ? Would a Professor 
_ @f Indian History be tolerated who relied on original records and described in a 
tru hful | manner the nature of the Company’s dealings with the Native Princes 
of India? Why is Lee-Warner’s book prescribed for all English Schools? ...... 
To pass from the bond fides of the Government of India to the merits of 
the question. So far as mere school-boys are concerned, we are in general 
sieedenoot, with the principle enunciated in the circular. The connection of 
students with active politics is not beneficial to either. But to say that they 
must not even attend political meetings is to go too far. From regular 
business: sittings, of course, they should be excluded........... Their zeal and 
activity may be very. profitably utilised at gatherings of the elders as volunteers, 
weeceeeee SUCh association ‘is distinctly educative.......... We know that in 
Europe students do take an occasional part in the actual politics of the day. 
In fact, in Russia, Italy and other countries as well as in England, the 
Universities have ‘contributed. both numbers and influence to progressive 
movements. The theoretical study of politics is a necessary equipment for 
every citizen, and it is in the highest degree desirable that the student should 
be early taught to admire and honour in the customary ways of all persons and 
movements that represent worthily high purpose and manly endeavour.......... 
This being our opinion, we cannot see why school-boys should not be allowed 
to attend public meetings at which political lectures are given or popular 
leaders are honoured.......... One certain consequence of the circular will be 
to strengthen the case of those who contend that the education of our 
youths must be emancipated completely from the control of Government and 
the Universities,”’ 


39, The Gujarati Sixth Book prepares by the Vernacular Text-books 
PL CR ae oe Revision Committee ‘contains a lesson on Muham- 
. i Sd theserendinn voli i aa in mad and Islam, the contents of which are calculated 
4 a certain lesson in the Guja- to wound the religious feelings of the Musalmans, 
a rati Sixth Reader. Not only does the lesson contain a string of 
hee Political Lhomiyo (844), falsehoods, but it is written in such disrespectful and 
ee Sith and 51st: May. insulting language that if is not fit to be learnt or 
hae even read by Muhammadan boys and girls. It is a disgrace to the Educational 
- Department that such a lesson should have found its way into a text-book 
prepared under its auspices. The lesson should either be altogether deleted 
from the book or should be suitably modified, if it is retained. [In its issue of 
oo the 3ist May the paper reproduces the lesson referred to above and points to 
* certain passages therein as conveying, according to the writer, veiled innuen- 
+ does against the Muhammadan religion. It remarks that the phraseology em- 
ployed in some places betrays a secret motive on the part of the writer to dis- 
parage Islam and suggest that the spread of its tenets has resulted in ruinous 
consequences — certain countries and Empires. | 


ee ae Municipalities. 


40. The Bombay Samdchdér and several other Patsi organs strongly 
criticise the action of the City Improvement Trust 
“Dhe . Improvement Trust in selecting another plot of ground at a slight 


oid the construc- 7H 
Pe oe aptade TS a distance from the Wadia Fire ‘l'emple for the pro- 


Parsi fire temple in Princess posed theatre in ‘Princess Street. They observe 
that the compromise does not obviate the weighty 
Baméchér, (65), objections urged by the Parsi community against 
pete Fin 9 A , Ftad lating the construgtion of a theatre in the vicinity of 
oe ae ot May. their fire temple. Besides, they.apprehend that. the 
Beh San » Dew site selected by the aes bis would be strongly 
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objected to by the Hindu and Muhammadan communities on account. of ifs 
proximity to the cremation ground of the former and to the cemetery of the 
latter. The papers fervently exhort the Trustees to abandon their project for 
the construction of a theatre in Princess Street. ; | 


41, We hear that “a local pagan ahi ie a to pegs the sanction of 
om | overnment to raise the pilgrim-tax from one to three 
fey ives af the pile time rupees. Originally, the tax stood at only 6 annas, 
tax i Pandharpur (Shol4é- but mt Ping ae subsequently to ge cee in order to 
ee | enable the Municipality to take adequate measures 
Warkars (167), 23rd May. 4» the comfort and convenience of pe, hero but the 
increased revenue was not utilised by the Municipality for this purpose, 
but was employed for the benefit of the permanent residents of the town. The 
tax was a second time raised from 12 annas to onerupee, when the construction 
of a bridge over the Bhima was under contemplation, The bridge has not 
been built, and the Municipality continues to be as indifferent to the comforts 
of the pilgrims as before. Under these circumstances, the proposal to raise 
the tax from one to three rupees deserves to be vehemently protested against by 
the champions of the pilgrim class. We hope the Jatter will bestir themselves 
betimes and place the most pressing grievances of pilgrims before Government. 
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42. <A Ratnagiri correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—The people 
of Ratndgiri are suffering from a great scarcity of . 
Grievances of the inhabi- water. The Collector is doing his best to remove the 


ange ot hake its ini want, but the Municipality has not sufficient funds to 
May, a discharge its legitimate functions. Even the arrange- 


ments for street lighting are defective and the number 
of street lamps, which are lighted only on dark nights, is steadily decreasing. 
A pier at the bandar for the disembarkation of passengers from steamers is 
another long-standing need of the people. The project for erecting such a pier 
is taken in hand periodically by the Public Works Department officers, but has 
not yet emerged beyond the paper stage, If the Collector will take it up in 
right earnest and carry it to a successful issue, he will earn the blessings of the 


people. 


43, “The existing Rules regulating the Elections of Municipalities in the 
noe ss Province of Sind were framed in 1892, 4. ¢., some 
Pe = ge. Aig wietiee fifteen years ago when Mr. (now Sir) Evan James 
Manicipal B cctione ip Sind. Was the Commissioner in Sind, and those who have 
Phenix (14), 22nd May. Closely watched as to how they operate in practice 
| are decidedly of opinion that they should have 
been revised long ago in view of the experience gained. With this object in 
_ view, the Karachi Municipality, if we are not mistaken, approached the 
local Government as far back as 1896 fora modification of these rules. A 
draft set of rules ivtended for Karachi was submiited to Government, but 
all that has since taken place is the forwarding and re-forwarding of the 
correspondence between the Government and the Municipality without 
any tangible results being arrived at, so that our position to-day is what it 
was fifteen years ago. Year after year, the Government has exchanged corres- 
‘pondence with the Municipality, expressing its intention to see the last of 
the subject, and the latest that we noticed relating to this affair, some three 
years ago, was asetof rules forwarded by Government to the local Municipality 
for an expression of its opinion. Although a reply was duly sent, the 
subject does not seem to have been finally disposed of as yet. ‘There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the existing rules are found by experience to be faulty in 
‘many respects and not suitable to the existing circumstances, and that tho. 
introduction of the Bombay District Municipal Act Amendment. Act IIT of 1901 
has made it all the more necessary to revise them so as to bring them into con- 
formity with the provisions of law. We have, therefore, taken this opportunity 
to draw the attention of Government to the unsatisfactory state of affairs 
now ruling so that a revised and more suitable set of rules to regulate the next 
General Elections may be framed and passed in time.” [The paper here enters 
into details regarding the qualifications of voters and makes certain suggestions 
in respect of the same and concludes:— ‘“ As we go to press, we are glad to 
con 383-—9 | | 
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va i in just now in great feeipent, The strike of the traders 
- there has - continued for more than a fortnight, and 
there are no signs of yielding on the part of the 
Of the-local F + strikers. The ‘police are displaying extraordinary zeal 

Td du %, rakish wD, 25th in suppressing sedition, which has no existence a 
May., Eng. col. jn their delirious brains. On the Shivaji festival | 
a ae the drama of ’ swadesht movement’ (by Mr. A. V. Barve) was being taaal 

But the police arrived in time and stopped the play. It is said the police have 

- eonfiscated a copy of the drama. The Shivaji festival was celebrated in a theatre 

temporarily erected for the Chiplunkar Dramatic Company. The police have 
punished the Company summarily for the offence of lending the theatre to the 
promoters of the Shivaji festival, by withdrawing the permission granted to it 
for giving dramatic entertainments to the public. It is to be noted that even 
the telegraph signaller of SAvantvadi did not for some hours accept messages 
addressed to the Bombay Government, the Revenue Commissioner and the news- 
papers about the strike. It is said that he even declined to convey the complaint 

to the Director-General of Telegraphs. After delaying the messages for several 

hours, he thought it fit to despatch them. We draw the attention of the 
higher telegraph authorities to this conduct on the part of the signaller. We 

hope the Bombay Government, before whom the papers re the mandap affair 
have been placed by the Revenue Commissioner, will be prompt in deciding 
the matter and thereby put an end to the suffering of the citizens, Will 
the local authorities keep their heads cool ? ” 
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Intelligence extracted From the Press. 


45, A correspondent of the Sdnj Vartemdn publishes a report of a public 
ee | meeting held on the 23rd May at Amreli (Kathiswar) 
ae Protest meetings against under ‘the presidency of the head-priest of the Borahs 
Py _ the deportation of Lala of that town for protesting against the deportation of 


. FS wea 4 rE (59), 28th Lala Lajpatrai. Speeches were made by the President 
a May. : and Messrs. K. T. Master, Harilal Govindji, B.A., 


"aaa LL.B., Joosub Ismail, Chaturbuj Jagjivaudas, M.A., 
os LL.B., and Khusaldas Kurji Parekh. Resol ations were passed condemning the 
B - action of the Government, expressing sympathy with Lala Lajpatrai’s family 
_ ~*~ and supporting the telegraphic representation on the subject forwarded to the 
a ~~ Secretary of State for India by the Bombay Presidency Association. [The 
oF : ar a also reports the proceedings of a similar meeting held at Sayla (Katnia- 


: 46. The Broach correspondent of the Guyardts writes :—Mr. Mahdrdani- 
ae Leatiain ot 9. petitin! weg a » age: nes of . eenenee having ye 
gg ere on ashort visit, delivered two impressive lec- 
ae on _ ee ee tures—one on Swadeshism on the 19th May and the 
ee  Gujaréti (23), 26th May; other on the Duty of Man on the day following. 

ae ; Naredri Prokdsh (84), 20th The meeting on the second day was avery crowded 
May. one, and was presided over by the Chairman of the 
Broach District. Association. In a weighty and vigorous speech the lecturer 
showed that the downfall of India was due to internal dissensions among 
age her people. He deplored the lack of unity among the Indiaus, but acknow- 
a. | . ed that an awakening had at present come over the country owing 
Pe ctedede to th efforts of Mr. Tilak and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. While the small 
bere ce island of Japan, he said, had humbled to dust the power and prestige of the 
mighty Russian Empi , Indians, who numbered 28 crores, were still ‘croaking 
) frogs and quarre ing among themselves to the delight of the foreigner. 
» the lecturer ale oat a Gujarati. translation of a. ‘spanileabe, disseminated 
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tecndeast in. Ireland, waning the Irish against 


motherland and breaking the heads of their kith and kin. The illustration, 


he remarked, was applicable to India, In conclusion the speaker exhorted his 
audience to emulate the example of Japan and America, learn arts and indus- 
tries and serve their motherland. On both the days the Police had been present 
to take down a report of Mr. Mah4rdnishankar’s speeches. It is said that 
on the first. day the Collector of Broach attended the meeting for a few 
minutes and made some inquiries. Mr. Mahéranishankar proceeded to Navséri 


on the 21st May. [The Wavsdré Prakdsh reports :—Under the auspices of the 


local Swadeshi Hitchintak Mandli, Mahétma Kavi Mahédrdénishankar delivered 
in Luxman Hall on the 24th May an eloquent and patriotic speech on the 
subject of “Nar Sinh.”” The hall was densely crowded by the audience, in 
which the Hindu element predominated. Mr. Kalyanji Govindji Desai 
occupied the chair. The meeting resolved to send a message of condolence on 
bebalf of the Mandli to Lala Lajpatrai’s family. At the close of the meeting 
some 8 or 10 Hindu boys made a bonfire of the foreign caps worn by them. | 


47. The Loka eee publishes a detailed account of a public meeting 
held at Taésgaon on 24th May under the presidency 
‘is faltte Sabha for Mageon of Dadasaheb Karandikar of ‘Sitdra for the formation 
(Satara). of a Taluka Association at Tasgaon. More than 
“or ome Vn rg five hundred people attended the meeting. Speeches 
lay. ee Sere showing the necessity and importance of establishing 
such associations in the different talukas were made 
by some local pleaders, and it was unanimously resolved to establish an associa-. 
tion for Tasgaon taluka, [The Pratod writes that Mr. Karandikar is trying 
to establish such associations in several other talukas of Satara district and 
that he has employed a paid agent, one Mr. Chitale, to explain to the 
Ron objects of such an association and to induce them to become members 
thereof |. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Governinent, — 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th June 1907. 


; *Reported in advance 
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40 | Dny#nottejak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Published i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 4°. 500 
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man); 46 7 
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82 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... «0», Bombay soe} AUS . . oes .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
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83 | Navséri Patrika .. eos! Navsari ... ..| Weekly ... ., Harivallabhd4s Prdénvallabhddés Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
BO | Naveisi Peakfsh... © os! Dov © ccs. . ves] Dew sie J] Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... or 800 
85 | Praja Mitr& vee +s oes| BAPACRI... set Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
’ | Brahman) ; 38. 
86 | Praja Pok4r ove ooo} NUTat ...| Weekly ... .«.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ws oe 500 
87 | Prakésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a ae” ere ...| Nagindis Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
i) Bania); 41. 
88 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad .., Do. ... ...| Hirélél Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali Bania);, 60¢ 
| Advertiser. : 26. 
99 | Sdnj Vartamén ... _.../ Bombay wo] Daily oo — ..., Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— _ 4,000 
: (1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi;| 
Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
90 Saty’ Vakta “0 /. . ...| Fortnightly ...; Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrimili 
Bania) ; 43. 
91 | Sind Vartaman ... coe] Karfchi ... ...| Weekly ... ae per enon Devji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 41 oe iO 
92 Surat Akhb&r eee ‘ot ees kes eee} Do. eee Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi : _ oes bee 300 
HINDI. 
33 ii andit coe eee eee P OONG — eee oe. Weekly eee é eee Govind Gangérém Wanwe; : Hindu (Wan- 000 
| Jari) ; 45. 
94 id Dnyénsagar Sam&-| Bombay...  ../Monthly wo — aes a 2 Labooram ; Hindu (K4nyakubjaj § 300 
Cc Ye rd man); 9 30. 
95 | Shri Venkateshvar Samé-| Do. ... 10} Weekly . = «oe Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu Cog 6,200 
: chare. | 7 Brahman) ; 46. . 
| KANERESEs. eae : 8 
96 | Digvijay’ ... ss roi Gadag (Dhdr-| Do. ... ..|Shankrapa. Gudiyappa Basrimarad ; Hindul 150 
Re : war.) (Devang) ; 40 
97 | Hindustan Samdchér-_....| Dh4rwdr a aca. eke tame Gadag. ws 
| | | (3) Girdharrao Huddar. 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
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List. of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
DD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies yublisheca of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


4. “The Indian; ae had been awaiting Mr. Morley’s speech on the 
Ms, Money's puech 00 he and we have no doubt that Reuter’s summary thereot 
Indian Budget in Parliament. > | ving >a 
*Gujarét (23), 9th June, Will be most eagerly read and discussed in every 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Sama- intelligent India home. ‘Though we ourselves think 
a8 (65), 8th June; Senj that Mr. Morley grievously erred in not even modi- 
ERE (SD), FE CaM, fying the partition'scheme and has been misled into 
sanctioning and defending Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation, we cannot pdssibly 
question his honesty or sincerity or shut our eyes to the most difficult and res- 
ponsible position he occupies amidst his reactionary surroundings. We, there- 
fore, think that his speech, though it is disappointing in some important respects, 
is, on the whole, conceived in a statesmanlike spirit and that his resolve to sanc- 
tion the contemplated reforms is worthy of the highest commendation. We go 
further and say that the changes he has foreshadowed in his speech deserve to 
be thankfully welcomed as being in the right direction. How persistent and 


mischievous attempts have been made in England to postpone the reforms Lord 


Siinto-and Mr. Morley have had in view is now well-known, and it reflects. 
great credit on the courage and liberalism of Mr. Morley that he should 
have resolutely adhered to his programme in the midst of deafening cries about 
mutiny and revolution in India. ‘The National Congress may well congra- 
tulate itself on the fact that the proposed reforms are in the direction indicated 
by the responsible exponents of its authoritative views. It isa pity Mr. Morley 
could not see his way to grant an inquiry into the causes of the unrest in the 
disturbed areas, But it is something to know that he has decided to appoint a 
Committee to consider the question of the proportion of the military charges to 
be borne by the War Office and India, and a Commission to inquire on the spot 
into the system of centralisation in this country and its attendant evils.” [The 
Bombay Samachar and the Sdnj Vartamdn welcome Mr. Morley’s speech and 
oa that the reforms foreshadowed by him are a triumph of Congress agita- 
tion. 


*2, Although Reuter has given a lengthy summary of Mr. Morley’s 
speech in presenting the Indian Budget to the House 
of Commons, nothing but the bare heads of the 
reforms in contemplation are available to indicate the 
trend of the policy of Government. Even these, however, are enough to show 
that we are on the eve of a momentous change in the administration and of 
the part assigned therein to popular feelings and opinion. The institution of 
_ an Advisory Council of notable Indians is the centre-piece of the scheme of 
reforms, and if the Council is not limited to a few Zamindars and retired 
and titled officials, it is likely to prove a valuable link between Government and 
the leaders of intelligent thought in the country. Weare not told if there will 
be only one Advisory Council for all India or if similar provincial Councils are 
also to be called into existence. The expansion of the viceregal and local 
Legislative Councils is the next most important reform foreshadowed by 
Mr, Morley, and we trust that the expansion will not only be.in the numbers 
but also in the functions of these Councils. ‘The appointment of one or two 
Indians to the Secretary of State’s Council will not of itself be of any practical 
influence in shaping administrative policy, but it will be a practical affirmation 
that there is no such thing as ruling and subject races in India, and that all 1re 
fellow-subjects of the King.......... A Commission is to be appointed to devise 
a scheme of greater decentralisation in the administration. Sir Henry Cotton 
seems to have strongly opposed the proposal, describing the Provinvial Govern- 
ments as so many petty despotisms, ‘l'his description is hardly correct, and 
if it be at all appiicable, it is clearly because of the extremely limited dis- 
‘cretion now allowed to provincial administrations, A larger scope and power 
_ of initiative will doubtless lead to the development of a broader outlook. ‘There 
is this much of force, however,in Sir Henry Cotton’s attitude that, left to itavif, 
a provincial Government as at present constituted may tend to become wedded 
to certain dogmas. ‘The controversies over famine relief six years ago. are 


Indian Soctal Reformer 
(4), 9th June. 


‘instances which the Commission will oo doubt bear in, mind, Any scheme 
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stion Jwhien Goes:ot kee has ‘bi the. fact ‘that the provision 
ong © Ce tral Gove wp ment, is 1 probably the most valuable feature of 
agen | an i ion he national yo ni standpoint, wilt weaken and not 
pugthen thi sah ale. ti ‘this'-ccuntry, The interference of the Supreme 
ae se mt. ix y ehadhent of detail ought: to be reduced to a minimum, but 
| ea | ” “ai sf pa "mist. naturally ome largely in its hands. Taken together 
he other reforms, the appointment of a Commission does not seem to 
ts to have deserved Sir Henry Cotton’s censure. As regards the Committee 
“s ipp inted: to apportion the charges between the War Office and the Government 
‘of India, past experience warns us not to be oversanguine of results. The key- 
note of ‘all the reforms mentioned by Mr. Morley is less of red-tape and bureau- 
~etatism, more touch between the officials and the people, and more scope for 
the effective expression of Indian opinion on administrative matters.......... 
The one weak point of Mr. Morley’s speech was in regard to the deportation of 
‘Mr. Lajpatrai. lis explanation seems to have been improvised on the spur 
of the moment and without reference to what is actually taking place in India. 
He said something of the risks of even a single native Regiment getting out of 
hand as the result of seditious teachings, but he said nothing ‘to show that 
Mr. Lajpatrai had endeavoured to incite Indian troops to mutiny. és 
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8. “Weare not able in this issue to comment at lengtn on Mr. Morley’s 

important speech on the Indian Budget, which, if we 

may judge from the telegraphic summary, was in 

_ every way Worthy of the courageous statesman and the 

broad-minded political philosopher. It is one of the clearest proofs of the 

exclusion of India from party politics that Mr. Morley and Lord Minto are in 

| complete agreement.......... Brom the telegraphic summary we understand 

that Mr. Morley is not prepared to depart from the principle that the Govern- 

- ment. must have an official: majority in the Legislative Councils. As we have 

ie Often pointed out, this is the sheet-anchor of the Constitution of the Government 

| of India. ‘he provision of an official majority necessarily curtails ‘the scope 
iB for the expansion of the Legislative Councils to anything like the limits which 

would be appropriate in a huge country like India, It, therefore, follows as a 

syllogistic necessity that the only way to give adequate representation to the 

2 people is to provide an advisory Council, or advisory Counci's for the aristocracy | 
and commonalty separately. We do not know how far this reasoning is adopted 

by Government, but we are pleased to note that Mr. Morley is in favour of 

ae providing an advisory Council to serve as a link between the Government and 

the people. We expect that the aristocracy will be largely represented on this 
Council, as also the communities which cannot hope to make their voice heard 
in the necessarily small Legislative Councils, We are on the eve of a period of 
oe important and almost radical reforms, which will make Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty 
. ~ ~~ a landmark in the history of India. If this year be the jubilee of a great 

. political convulsion, it is also the jubilee of the commencement of an era of | 
a reforms. We have no doubt that the reforms of the next few years will follow 

a the lines indicated by Sir Steyning Edgerley in his speech on the budget in 

the Viceregal Council. Eventually the head of every district may be assisted 
by an advisory Council. We are most gratified to learn that Mr. Morley 

intends appointing one or two Indians on his own Council.” , 


Indian Spectator (5), 8th 
June, ‘Eng. cols. | 


#4, “* Mr. Morley’ S programme of reform is as wide as it isliberal. Instead 
Rési Goftér (34), 9th of meeting our wishes piecemeal with a few stray 
June, Eng. ools.; Pérss measures of reform, it makes a bold and straight- 
(32), 9th June, Eng. cols, forward attempt to improve and elevate our national 
status,.......... The first and foremost item on Mr. Morley’s agenda of reform is 
the expansion of our Legislative Councils. Though the official element 
would preponderate as now, the enlargement of the. Councils would give us 
greater representation, and the popular side would be more amply and faith- 
fully represented..........._ The advisory Council would be another step towards 
reform... Ifthe Oouncil is to merely comprise representatives of ruling 
families and aristocratic classes, to the exclusion of men of light and leading 
-fvom the educated section of the people, its utility will be very much 
+. @iroumscribed. ‘Bhe summary is silent as to the functions and 
et ‘ — this Council, and the powers that it will exercise. rf the Council is 
ae + : 
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simply meant to voice popular grievances, and its advice cannot efficiently 
influence legislative or administrative measures of the executive, its utility 
will be. much curtailed. A Committee will be shortly formed to inves- 
tigate the much-vexed question of army charges. With such men as Lord 
Justice Romer and Lord Welby on the Committee, we may expect to see an 
unpleasant controversy, which has exercised our minds for years, brought to a 
satisfactory solution....... ‘The appointmenton the India Council of two Indian 
members is a privilege for which the Congress has long and. tenaciously 
contended, The nomination of Indian members will be a great achievement, 
as it will bring the Secretary of State and his Council in permanent and 
immediate touch with the Indian view of matters, and as the India 
Council is the master-key which regulates and sets in motion the whole 
administrative machinery of this country, the appointment of membe's on that 
body from the sons of the soil will give them an effective control in the adminis- 
tration of their own affairs.’ [The Pdrsi. writes:—“‘ We fear that those 
who: rashly thought that because Mr. Morley holds democratic opinions, he 
would be ready to apply them to India, will give up their last shred of 
belief in him as an Indian liberator. Democracy, he said, was for 
the first time brought face to face with the complexities and subtleties 
of the Indian Government, but democracy was evidently so charmed 
with what is that it has no desire to alter it........... ‘Lhe Home Government 
approve of the idea of an advisory Council, which will elicit Indian opinion and 
diffuse information about the Government’s intentions. It would, indeed, be a 
very useful institution, but it is just doubtful if it would do much good in the: 
present temper of the people,.......... Mr. Morley refuses to apologise for the 
official abduction of Lala Lajpatrai, but he would have been better advised to 
leave out of his speech the reference to the possibility of a native regiment 
joining in the Punjab riots. Altogether, it is as good a budget speech, both 
in statement and in promise, as we could expect. A few years ago it would 
have been thought exceptionally generous, but India, like Ireland, passes on 
from one phase of political requirements to another, so that concessions always. 
seem to be lagging behind demands.’ | 


*5. “The Government of India have issued a Resolution empowering 
Comments on the Resolution /ocal Governments to institute prosecutions of news- 
of the Government of India. Papers, in consultation with their legal advisers, in 
ve the suppression of sedi- all cases where the law relating to sedition and setting 
tious writings in the Press. © gne class against another has been infringed. Hither- 
( Pe nae BOM. ta the practice was to obtain the sanction of the 
Government of India prior to instituting a prosecu- 
tion, but henceforth local Governments can dispense with this formality. 
In most of the provinces of India, this devolution of power will mean practically 
little. In a few, it will probably practically abolish press prosecutions 
altogether. No good administrator cares to engage in the fruitless pastime of 
prosecuting public journals, and it is generally believed that, but for the 
intervention of the Government of India, some of the most notorious press 
- prosecutions in the legal annals of this country would not have been under- 
taken. We are inclined, therefore, to welcome this devolution of power, 
though that makes it all the more necessary that all proceedings against a 
public journal should be conducted before a jury. In the present distribution 
of judicial functions, it is almost impossible fora Magistrate todo his duty 
impartiaily against a journal accused of sedition by the local Government. 
As regards the general observations contained in the Resolution, the weight 
attached to them will depend on the even-handedness with which they are 
enforced against virulent writings in the Indian andthe Anglo-Indian press. 
Government only brings itself into contempt when its powers are used against 
only one section of the press, while the most disgraceful violence on the part 
‘ of another section is consistently ignored, We have heard educated English- - 
men speak with disgust of the language of some of the Angio-Indian prints in. 
~ Upper India which are as much responsible for the situation there as any of 
the Bengali or Punjabi extremist organs. ‘Ihe prosecution of a single scurrilous 
Anglo-Indian journal will do more to put down violent and disreputable: 


é 


writings than any number of Government Resolutions.” 4 
con 445-4 


“36, © We cannot but feel that the Government are attaching an exaggerated 
Ee meh an Imortanee to the vapourings of tho politionl ngite 
Bion Joeset C8), 8 toe on ‘the public platform and in tho newspaper 
ee es. press. Tt: has become a part of our political faith 
* that witha firm.and sympathetic system of administration, the British nation has 
_ “wothing to fear in India, and it is equally our firm conviction that the people 
of India, as a whole, appreciate the benefits. and blessings of British rule 
- 00 ‘well for any rational man to fear a general rising in this country. Under 
the eircumstanees we can never approve of any measure, which is calculated to 
deprive the people of freedom of speech and public discussion. We strongly dis- 
‘approve.of thes’ peosent Resolution, which forms part of a general plan of repres- 
sion. There was neither any necessity nor justificacion for it, and we are also in- 
clined to say that it is one-sided and unjust. What guarantee is there that the 
‘Jocal Governments, while using the powers now vested in them, for keeping the 


ae Vernacular Press under cheek, would also employ them for suppressing and 
a punishing writings such as those which appear not infrequently in the columns 
ee of Anglo-Indian journals? Can Government say that such writings 
oo . are less dangerous than those which appear in the Vernacular Press? If so, 
we are asked to believe too much. It would appear from this most recent 
measure of repression that the Government are hardly on the right track as 
yet in their knowledge and appreciation of the causes which operate to disturb 

the peace of the country.”’ | 
ae *7. “Lord Minto and his advisers seem to us to be on a wrong track. 
ae Soe They seem to think that statesmanship consists only in 
| a ar (23), Sth June, the treatment of the symptoms of deep-seated mala- 


dies, The Government have: unrestricted power and 
authority in their hands and have made a display of it by deporting Lala 
Lajpatrai and: Ajit Singh, prohibiting public meetings in certain pro- 
claimed areas in the Punjib and Eastern Bengal, and issuing an educa- 
tional cireular’ which goes beyond the limits of legitimate State interfer- 
ence and which is likely to prove an engine of oppression in actual working. 
ae | .ee...-e- Now the Government of India have issued a preliminary warning to 
| oie newspapers in India, both English and Vernacular, with a view to check the. 
ae dissemination of sedition and promotion of ill-will between classes, ‘Though 
| | - one of the ‘ablest and most experienced’ administrators in India had neither 
aa the impartiality nor the courage to order the prosecution of an Anglo-Indian 
Ae paper; we are glad to see that Lord Minto’s Government has not sought to 
ignore mischievous and provoking attempts on the part of certain well-. 
known Anglo-Indian journals to sow seeds of strife and discord between 
the rulers and the ruled, and between the Hindus and Muhammadans.......... 
The present Notification supersedes previous orders on the subject of iasti- 
tuting criminal proceedings against newspapers in India. Hitherto the local 
Governments and Administrations were required to lay the whole case 
before, and obtain the sanction of, tbe Supreme Government before taking 
action against any paper. ‘That was some kind of safeguard against hasty 
cutions and served as a check against local bias and prejudice.- That 
check and safeguard bave now been removed, ani it would now be open 
to any local Government to direct the prosecution of any paper in con- 
sultation with their legal ‘adviserg in all cases where in their opinion the 
a law has been wilfully infringed. ‘he Governor-General in Council is undoubt- 
ul a ediy responsible for the maintenance of law and order among a vast and 
ey, heterogeneous population. But he is also responsible for seeing that neither he 
nor any provincial Administrator sanctions measures that are productive of 
general dissatisfaction. Dissatisfaction cannot be suppressed by means of 
repressive prosecutions, and Lord Minto has in our judgment gone in quest of 
short-sighted remedies. We do not say that there are no papers that transcend 
thedue bounds of decent, effective or strong criticism. We agree that violent, 
‘ abusive and irresponsible writings can do no good, and some of our publicists 
will do well to consider whether, in the very interests of effective political — 
switation, unmeasured abuse df the Government isof any use. At the same 
- time we want:the Government to practise more self-introspection than they 
‘have been doing. We want them to listen to and consider the grievances of 
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the people in a spirit of genuine patience and honest sympathy. The Gov- 


ernment cannot make the people love or even respect their rulers by means 


of panic prosecutions, deportations and such other high-handed measures,” 


*8. ‘Opinions differ, and will no doubt differ, on the recent Resolution 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29) at, of the Government of India on the subject of 
prog tig nao seditious writings im the Press. There are those who 
ne ee declare that the notification just issucd was super- 
fluous........-. On the other hand, there are those who think that the reminder 
was highly expedient in the present excited state of public feeling. The 
power already. used by the Imperial Government in the matter of the 
deportation of Lala Lajpatrai and the publication of the Ordinance 
to regulate public meetings and discussions in certain areas have already. 
created considerable commotion among the peaceful public at large, leading 
to adverse criticism againt the State which has not been unwrongfully 
accuseil of being seized with political panic or hysteria. Were prosecutions 
of the Press to follow, so it is argued, at the heel of these two acts of 
absolutism by the Imperial Government, it would certainly aggravate the 
present strong feeling prevailing against that authority in the Indian commu- 
nities at least. And it would be impossible to forecast what may be the ulterior 
consequences of the outburst of such a feeling. Therefore, ft is observed, the 
Government has exercised practical wisdom in reminding the public by its 
Notification of 3rd June of the consequences which must follow seditious 
writings in the Press......... To us, it seems that the Government has some 


- well-directed object in the publication of the Notification. The reproach 


has been openly hurled at its door by the Indian community that 
whereas very virulent articles of a character to excite resentful feelings: 
between race and race have for months past appeared in the columns of 
the rabid section of the Anglo-Indian Press, the Government hitherto has 
taken no notice whatever of such erring journals. There are certain Anglo- 
Indian papers whose writings could easily be brought within the sedition pro- 
visions of the Penal Code. ‘These have been hitherto let alone. And 
yet petty obscure rags of vernacular papers. have been prosecuted and 
punished. Where may be the Justice and impartiality of the Government ?...... 


To us it appears that the present Notification has been issued for the purpose 


of proclaiming uwrbs e¢ orbt that in the eyes of the Government there is no 
difference between the seditious writings in the Indian Press—-be they Verna- 
cular, Anglo- Vernacular or English—and those in the English press conducted 
by Anglo-Indians, ~....... Every one could easily recall English newspapers 


which have made it a determined policy to deliberately encourage ill-will and 


promote active hostility between class and class. And it is well that the Govern- 
ment has had at last the courage ani the statesmanship to do that which 
it might have done with most salutary results some months ago, It is to be 


devoutly hoped that the warning now so broadly given will have the desired 


effect.’’ 


9, We do not see the wisdom or opportuneness or utility of the Resolu- 
Oriental Review (12), Sth tion issued by the Home Department of the Govern- 
aig F ment of India expressing their attitude towards the 
| Press in India and laying down certain threatening 

lines, should it come under the displeasure of the Government. Ofall civilized 
Governments in the world, the Government of India possess the amplest powers 
under the Penal Code to bring, to kook seditious writers and prevent the 


dissemination of sedition. It is most difficult to define what sedition really is. 


Different men explain it in different ways. ‘lhere are men who would 
apply the term to any kind of forceful, free and frank criticism of 
Government, ‘To them all vigorous writings in the Native Press are 
seditious, and all native publicists, with the exception of those who cringe 
and crave, are sedition-mongers, There are others, unfortunately now very 
few in tbe Anglo-Indian world, who welcome courageous and outspoken 
criticism of Government and consider it a sort of a safety valve.......... We 
are positively certain that there would not have been half of the unrest and dis- 


content which or ge in India at present, if a villain or twoof the Anglo- 
d been sent to jail for creating mischief between the rulers — 


Indian Press 


zy Or eommmnnity pore another,..i.. . Government 
s ye stake if iter ‘think that by such artificial means they 
1 i uakneal growth of*the Indian Press......... We- 
sist 5 at al the Indian Press, but in the economy of nature 
| itn spring up side by side with healthy plants. The best way 


D ‘prever t edition is’ to remove the causes of sedition, and it is admitted 
pe ch causes:do exist’now in India.” 


10. “Government re pen bited public meetings in certain parts of the 
unjib and Eastern Bengal without the permission 
. Ka (15), 7th June og OE the District Magistrate. But meetings yn being 
hela’ in, Various places to protest against such 4 restriction. The very object 
with. which the restriction was imposed is thus practically frustrated! ‘The 
peo ple have no alternative but to hold meetings and compel Government to 
draw the absurd restriction. Asa matter of fact, the right of free speech 
bestowed by Government on the people is beneficial to the former, as they can 
regulate their policy by carefully watching the changes in public opinion. 
By withdrawing the right, Government may succeed in gageing the mouths 
of the people, but their inner thoughts cannot thus be suppressed. There may 
be secret agitation and an interchange of thoughts by conventional symbols, 
if not by open speech—as in Russia. A gagging policy is not thus a proper 
and effective remedy for suppressing public agitation. The Advocate of India 
suggests a curtailment of the liberties of the Native Press and Government 
also are gradually pursuing the same policy, but these expedients will never 
serve to smother public opinion. It will and must find vent anyhow,  [f, 
in spite of this, Government do pass a. Press Act, it will spell misfortune 
both to them and the people. [Elsewhere a correspondent of the paper 
eulogises the patriotism of Lala Lajpatrai, and exhorts the people to follow his 
example in fighting the battle of their country with unceasing vigour and 
unselfish devotion to their mother-land. | 
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11. ‘“* Mr. Morley has in a general way stated the Government’s reasons 
0 Se eee for the deportation of Mr. Lajpatrai. The charge 
statement in Parliament re #@ainst him is that he has been ‘actively promoting 
‘the deportation of Lala Laj- open sedition.” If the Secretary of State has not 
patrai. supplied particulars of time and place regarding the 
Indian Spectator (5), 8th alleged promotion of sedition, it may be only because 
June, Eng. cols. he has not been asked for such particulars, and not 
because the Government has any objections to taking the public into its 
confidence. Mr. Morley is certainly not the person to withhold from VParlia- 
ment the information on which the Government has acted. Lord Minto’s 
Government, too, is likely to unfold the reasons for the recent measures when 
the public are in a calmer mood to listen: the present silence may be due to 
the belief that the proper time for an explanation has not yet arrived. While 
admitting that the public interest sometimes requires the Government to with- 
hold from the public for a time the information in its possession, we cannot but 
regret the lack of a constitutional machinery which may be utilised for the 
purpose of satisfying the public curiosity here on matters that concern us 
most, while the British public know a fortnight before us what only a few 
among them care to know. Meanwhile we notice that while Mr. Morley 
wishes everything to be above board, some earnest friends of Government here 
plead that the Government will be stultifying itself by giving the reasons for 
the procédure it has adopted. - The Government may be stultifying itself, as 
Mr. Morley said, by promising to givpe*Mr, Lajpatrai the benefit of a regular 
trial, because his deportation means that ih the opinion of Government a trial 
is not the most suitable course to adopt just now. But in so far as Mr, Lajpat- 
rai’s alleged ‘active promotion of open sedition’ may have been effected 
through public acts, of which the Government has received information, 
we cannot follow the argument that the Government will be stultifying itself by 
publish mig tt principal accusations against the person deported. As a matter 
re fact, Morley has stated the charge in general terms. All that the public 
would now desire to know, to satisfy itself that the Government has not made 
3 mistake, is a few particulars that would establish a primd- facie charge ot 
_ promotion of sedition. we have seen it urged that the Government would not 
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mistakes. It is always safe to assume human fallibility, and we have every 
confidence that Mr. Morley will sooner or later explain in detail the circum- 
stances in which Mr. Lajpatrai was deported: Lord Minto is anxious to 
remove the impression that he acts in obedience to instructions from the 
Secretary of State or to agitation here. We should be all the more inclined to 
believe in His Excellency’s independence and the spontaneity of his generous 
acts, if his Government would take the public into its confidence sooner than 
Mr. Morley.” 


12. The Anglo-Indians are dancing with joy at the restoration of peace 
in the Punjab after the deportation of Lala Lajpat- 


have taken the extreme step of deporting a popular leader and courting un-, 
popularity, unless it had very good reasons for doing so.......... Yet even our. 
Government is sometimes misinformed, and it has been known to commit. 


Should Anglo-Indians re- 
joice because the Hindus are 
quiet even after the deport- 
ation of Lala Lajpatrai 


rai. But we fail to see any ground for such rejoicing. 
We do not think that our people are in any way hum- 
bled by Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation, but even suppos- 


Arunodaya (102), 2nd ‘ingthat such were the case, there is nothing in it for 
June. which the Anglo-Indians should feel any pride. 
How could a people, whose hands and feet have 

been tied fast and who are even prohibited from holding meetings, mani- 
fest their disapproval of the Lala’s deportation? The elaborate prepara- 
tions made for his arrest show that the Anglo-Indians were in mortal dread 
about the future. Should they not then rather feel ashamed of their own 
cowardliness than rejoice at the peaceful attitude of the Hindus, whom they 
themselves have emasculated? Again, is the present joy of the Anglo-Indians 
likely to last long? Many people are revolving in their minds the question 
whether it would be better for them to continue their existence in the present 
condition of India or to go to heaven at once. Ifthe people prefer to adopt 
the latter course, what would bécome of those who are exulting now? 
A people whose sentiments are stifled may be oppressed fora time, but not 
for ever. God is sure to call the oppressors to account at the proper time. If, 
when the time for punishing the Anglo-Indians arrives, God inspires the Indians 
to do so, how can the former hold out? ‘The Indians being disarmed can 
never rise in rebellion, nor will sach an idea ever enter their heads, though 
Anglo-Indians are haunted by the fear. If, however, the Indians were to 
apply the boycott in all its rigour to the Anglo-Indians, what can the latter, 
handful as they are, do? It would not be wise on their part to rely on the 
native army. Blood being thicker than water, the Indian sepoys would natu- 
rally sympathise with their countrymen. Even now in some places, the native 
sepoys are refusing to fire upon their innocent fellow-countrymen. In short, 
the fact that we remained quiet—though ungratefully—after Lala Lajpatrai’s 
deportation does not furnish any grounds for exultation to the Anglo- 


Indians. 


13. The Karndtak Vaibhav publishes, without acknowledgment, a Kanarese 
translation of a leading article headed ‘ Our future 
line of action’’ from the Kesari of 21st May (wide 
paragraph 13 of Weekly Report No. 21), in 


Comments on the unrest 
in the Panjab and _ the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat- 


rai | _ which the Indians are exhorted to struggle fearlessly 
Karnetak Vaibhav (95), for their rights and to follow the methods of agita- 
Ist June. tion pursued by Russian democrats. 


14, Some busybodies in the Punjab are just now seizing every possible 
_ occasion to display their steadfast loyalty to the 
Alleged treachery to their British dj, Such action on their part encourages 


country of some persons in 
the Punjab and _ alleged 
ingratitude of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir to his quondam 


the high- handedness ot the rulers, Some of these no- 
bodies waited on Sir Denzil [bbetson at out-of-the-way 
stations while he was proceeding to Bombay en route 


friends and supporters. to Europe, and fawned upon him and prayed his 
J fete: deh Ber forgiveness, ‘I'hese men Re undoubtedly the enemies 

: ’ of their country and will stop at nothing to gain their 
selfish ends. ‘The action of the Maharaja of Kashmir is still more indefensible. 
He has suffered much at the hands of the British in the past and recently he 
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e how Ae. rig es eho “ahitee are and 0 Bo priactam of 
cand ‘to attam their own object. The people agitated 
tyears ago and got him re-installed on the 
~ "Now, inst them and shows rank ingratitude for. 
od turn fet to him i ™m the a by siding with the Government, instead 
vit ing the people’ s grievances before Government. 


te In the history of the present agitation in the Punjab, Sardar Ajitsing’s 
Rae Ajitsing? eee -D is eminent eo At oT of the 

ublic meetings held in the Punjab to protest against 
or «Shon osteaaieusa the Punjab Gdlonization Bill, he Lal to have 
Blamed Government for their ungrateful attitude towards the Sikhs, who had 
-Joyally rendered valuable services to them at the time. of the Indian Mutiny. 
In recognition of these loyal services Government had given them pledges 
regarding the lands held by them. But these having been violated by the 
present Bill, Ajitsing exhorted both Hindus and Muhammadans to have no 
more faith in such pledges but to act in harmony and co-operation with one 
another, Ajitsing cannot be said to have acted disloyally or unconstitutionally 
in asking the people to raise their voice against an encroachment by Govern- 
ment upon their rights and liberties. To deport such a person is most unjusti- 
fiable. But whatever Ajitsing’s public utterances might be, there is undoubtedly 
some mystery about his personality. The general public have a strong 
suspicion that he is a Government spy, employed to detect sedition among the 
leaders of the people in the Punjab. Otherwise, how are we to explain several 
incidents connected with Ajitsing? How could a man of his position evade 
arrest by the Police for such a long time ? How couid he venture to preach 
open sedition at a public meeting in the presence of hundreds of policemen ? 
He is said to have been a member of the People’ s Association. But Govern- 
ment were unable to find any trace of him from that quarter. Again, he 
was reported to be opulent. But his estate seems to have vanished into thin air. 
. All these circumstances taken together afford cumulative evidence that he is 
a Government spy. : 


16. The National Volunteers in Bengal carry lathies instead of rifles. Had 
India been free, they would have been armed with 
Appreciation cf the work rifles and bayonets, but under the present alien 
—_ by the _ of t aaa sway, they have to content themselves with mere 
aaateiies 8 sticks and lathies. The fact that student Volunteers 
in India have to carry lathtes while their British 
confréres are given rifles is in itself sufficient to show the difference between 
subjection and independence. The Jathies of the Bengali Volunteers have 
proved | of great use tothem in defending themselves and their compatriots. 
But it is a matter for regret that Anglo-Indian journals are misrepresenting 
the objects for which these corps have been formed and are importuning Gov- 
ernment to suppress them. Though the machinery of law may be set in motion 
to disband these corps, they will continue to exist so long as there exists any 
necessity for defending our property, our lives and the honour of our women. 
The work done by the Nationa Volunteers in Bengal has shown what small 
_ bands of people can achieve by means of union and organization. Instances 
-have occurred in Bengal where afew Volunteers successtully put to flight a large 
number of Muhammadan. rowdies, bent upon molesting Bengali women. 
It is a misfortune that while such an institution would have been encouraged 
in every possible way in England, its very existence should be in jeopardy here. 
‘The Volunteers have been deprived of their lathies, But they should not lose 
heart at the harsh treatment they are receiving at the hands of Government. 
They have so far done admirable work and the historian of the future will 
record it with appreciation and sympathy. 


17. “We wonder what has affected the brain of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal! 
We hitherto believed that he was affected only with 
REF a patriotism and the new spirit. But he seems now 
in 
 Qujardts: Punch (25), ond to ‘have succumbed to the mischievous magnetism 


, Eng. cols. of folly. Only the other day he delivered a 
- sited ial aaa te Calontta on ‘Shakti’ and proposed’ that 


_ every month’a‘ hundred and eight «white goats should-be sacrificed. before the 
altar of Kali, We were pained to hear such doctrines .preached by one whom 
we believe to be really a great patriot, honestly working for the regene- 
ration of his motherland, We do not suppose he meant anything more 
than he said, but suspicion is just now stalking abroad and the powers that 
be are just in the mood to mistake a peg hg a substantial entity. We 
are sure Mr. Pal meant ‘ white goats’ only and nothing else. But in these 
hard times a thousand and one interpretations are likely to be put upon his 
words and so he cannot be too careful about what he utters. But really his 
latest utterance is nothing but pure folly. Apart from any political significance 
that his speech might possess, is it not monstrous that a man who was only 
the other day a Missionary of the Brahma Samaj should recommend the 
wanton slaughter of a hundred goats every month? ‘The very idea is revolting. 
If ever India is to become free, her emancipation will not be achieved by 
the slaughter of innocent goats, and they are asses indeed, who believe in this 
new gospel of Mr. Pal.” on 


18. ‘* There seems to he very little reason in the howl that has been raised 
by some newspapers at the new Ordinance just pro- 

A | of the Ord ; jus 
‘ie ae taealien of perc mulgated by the Government of India for the preven- 


meetings. tion of political incendiarism in the Punjéb and 
Al-Haq (51), 25th May, Eastern SBengal.............. Nobody who is well 
Eng. cols. ‘acquainted with the present political situation in the 


provinces for which the Ordinance has been promulgated will believe for a 
moment that the restrictions were not called for by the exigency of the occasion. 
No Government, however advanced in civilisation, can afford to tolerate open 
preaching of sedition within its territories. The British Government would 
have been guilty of a serious neglect of duty had it silently allowed or connived 
at the growth of disaffection and the nourishment of disturbing elements. 
Every Government has a right to suppress an evil before it assumes 
alarming dimensions. That the liberty of speech had begun to be abused by 
sedition-mongers, that sedition had been openly preached by them in public 
and private, and that the situation had assumed a threatening attitude can 
hardly be contested by calm and clear-headed observers of recent events. Who 
can deny in the expediency of the step taken by the Government to put an end 
to such an undesirable state of affairs, and who can deny the fact that the 
extremist leaders and their blind followers are alone responsible for this action 
of the Government ? If they will not take a timely warning, they will soon 
diseover that the strong hands of the Government will] begin to operate avainst 
them in other undesirable directions also.”’ 


19. India is at present passing through a change, which may be called a 

3 | revolution as defined by Count Tolstoi. The opinion, 
India said to be going which the people formerly entertained about their 
through a political ppbcesarts rulers, has now been completely altered, and there is 
~ a we now-a-days a tendency among the former not to set 
yg (157a), lst Jane. much value on Government service, The people have 
awakened to a sense of self-consciousness and have 

begun to dislike slavery and to consider themselves strong enough to acquire 
independence. ‘The veneration they once felt for the British ray is fast 
vanishing and they think themselves to be in no wise inferior to the English. 
The conduct of Government officials is mainly responsible for this change in 
public opinion. The discontent engendered among a people in consequence of 
the oppression practised upon them manifests its:lf in a political revolution. 
When such a revolution does occur, its course is irresistible. A French. 
politician defines revolution as a “ re-instatement of the Goddess of Justice.” 
This takes place when an oppressed community becomes discontented with 
their high-handed rulers and begins to resist them openly. These remarks 
apply to the present state of India. Government officials at Barisal acted 
in defiance of law and encouraged the rioting at Comilla. Public meéétings 
held for a lawful object are being forcibly dispersed or prohibited to-day and 
students are forbidden to. take part in politics. People cannot, however, be thus 
easily overawed into abandoning the struggle for their rights. They have, on 
the contrary, shown a readiness to stand up for their rights, which are being 
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Got by “theis' ruldse;: Government “have, in deporting Lala 
but’ trial, ‘strangled’ justice. “But this state cannot continue 
as Foddess' of Justice has now been deposed from. her high 
instated by the people.’ The avithorities are 
oddess of Justice under foot, but she cannot thus be 
enever the authorities set up a rotten and a vicious 
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eS _ gpirit of revolution. The people are inspired to sing national songs like 
a “Vande Mataram” and strikes are being organized among the labouring 
classes. This shows that there has been an awakening among the people. 
The duty of Government under these changed circumstances is not to resist 
the progress of the revolution that is taking place among the people, but to 
curb the mischievous tendencies of their own officers. Such a course alone 
will save the prestige of Government and preserve their ascendency in the 
country. Otherwise, they wiil have to repent for their failure to march with 
the times, : a | 
20. In the course of an incomplete article headed “'The larger view of the 
situation,’ the Mahrdtta writes:—‘* Now that the 
The present political situa- effects of the stunning blow, given by the Government 
os oon A Benay not to the civic liberty of person in India by the arrest and 
: gyro (9), nd ei deportation of Lala _Lajpatrai, are over, it behoves 
; ‘Sith every Indian publicist who may care fur his reputa- 
tion as a far-seeing observer to sit down and calmly consider the question — 
whether, after all, the situation is really so bad that we have nothing to do but 
to despair,......... There is yet such a thing as taking a larger view of 
the situation which we may profitably do. And this larger view gonsists 
in a comparison of our lot at the present day with that of people in other 
countries similarly circumstanced who have either completely run the race of 
their emancipation or are nearly at the enc of it, For ourselves the recent 
disturbances on the part of the people and the recent display of the larce 
: reserve of their powers made by the Government in India cannot be regarded 
ae as more than mere skirmishes which take place between the flying outposts 
of two large contending armies. And just as the mere sight of the first 
bloodshed in such a conflict should not and does not upset a tried soldier 
so also those Indian publicists who claim or believe that they have a richt 
to lead public opinion in this country ought not to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of the recent events in the Punjab, but must try to assign them herd 
right place in the chart of national life. If the British Government were 
really capable of resorting to any kind of repressive or high-handed measures 
at any time, there would obviously be an end to all hope of popular progress. 
But our daily life, notwithstanding some such measures as have been 
recently taken, is proof enough that whatever the theoretical aspect of the 
.. powers of the Government may be, yet in the region of actuality there is, as 
a surely there must be, an inexorable limit to their use of those powers,...... 
a. There is a limit to the powers for evil which a Government may use against a 
determined -people; andif the struggle between the Government and the 
people is carried on with equal determination on both sides, then it is an es. 
tablished proposition that of the two the Government must go to the wall......... 
We may also say that if we proceed to exhibit persistency and strength, we 
may expecta more frequent repetition of these deportations, notifications 
ac | prosecutions. But if deportations repeated only twice in ten years can 
plunge us into despair, then what shall we do if these become almost 


Be oo : permanent features of our political life? If we may make a guess, there 
aa ‘will -be repetitions of these measures for some time as we advance, ‘The 
ce constitutional history of England, Russia, Germany and several other countr; 

begin- 


will bear. testimony that in India We are yet, as it were, at the 
g of the ladder of this unpleasant experience, On the other hand, the 


ee: ae ae 


* 


constitutional history of one or two nations at any rate out of these will prove 
the proposition we stated above, namely, that given an equal degree of per- 
sistency and strength on the part of the Government and the veople, the latter 
are bound to win in the long run. Readers of history are aware what the 
people of Italy have suffered for their emancipation, and what the Russian 
people have been suffering is a matter of current history. Compared with the 


sufferings in these two cases, those of the Indign people must be pronounced a. 


mere trifle.’’ 


21. The Kesari, in the course of arapid sketch of the earlier stages of 
Indians should follow the Ussian political agitation, remarks :—In Russia the 
methods of Russian demo- task of fighting with the bureaucracy for political 
crats in carrying 02 political privileges has, from the outset, been taken up by men 
agree ed ike 3 of light and leading in the middle class, who did not 
eae (ATE), Oe wait till the mass of the Russians became enlightened, 


as some of our own people have been advising our leaders todo. Another lesson — 


that we ought to take to heart from the history of Russian agitation is that it 
is the younger generation rather than the old that has always taken the lead 
in such matters. The anxiety of our Government to emasculate Indian 
youths is thus well explained. When the popular movement was inaugurated 
in Russia in the year 1820, it gave rise to two parties, viz., the moderates and 
the radicals, the former advocating agitation by peaceful means without 
alienating the sympathies of the officials, and the latter taking a different view 
on the ground that such metbods would at most secure only trifling conces- 
sions which would not materially elevate the condition of the people. The 
moderates at last had to give way before the extremists and the recent 
progress of Kussia is the outcome of the struggle waged by the latter party with 
the authorities. Thousands of persons have had to undergo terrible sufferings 
at the hands of Mussian bureaucrats in the course of this struggle. 


Our task will be beset with far greater difficulties, as we live under an alien. 


Government. The English have been known as lovers of liberty in other 
countries, but in India they have developed Russian instincts of autocracy. That 
is why we advocate the adoption of Russian methods of agitation in fighting 
with them. ‘The story of the sufferings, which the Russians had to endure in 
extorting reforms irom the mighty Czar, is most interesting and pathetic, and 
our people may learn from it what treatment they should expect at the hands of 
the official class. They should not be content with trivial concessions, but 
insist on radical reforms. In Kussia, after the threads of the agitation 
had passed into the hands of extremists, the people broke out in open rebellion 
-in 1825. Czar Nicolas I suppressed the rebellion, but the torch of liberty once 
lighted was never extinguished. It is a noteworthy fact that in the first 


collision hetween the Imperial troops and the insurgents, some of the regiments © 
refused to fire on the latter. It is now eighty years since this.agitation first . 


commenced in Russia, and it is only during the last two years that clear signs 
are visible of its eventual success. 


22, A correspondent of the Véhdré writes :—The reason why Indians are 


: subjected to humiliating treatment by white men 
Exhortation to Indians to 


engage roughsto punish their. Fach 
i i i foria bands ithe former. The only remedy for checxing the 


of volunteers for defending high-handedness of Feringees is the following :—Just 
themselves, their women and as the Nawab of Dacca has engaged some rough to do 
their temples from insult and hig bidding, we should engage some natioaal roughs, 
ana 7 (160), 3rd June. whose business should be to move about the country 
and bring to book the mischievous spirits among the 
Feringees. A national fuud should be opened to support the roughs thus.employed 
for national purposes. If this scheme be not feasible, public assuciations should 
at least be formed for expressing sympathy with, and .undertaking the defence 
of, such of the Indians as are brought in the clutches of the law for paying 
back their European assailantsin kind. I suggest that our Provincial and 
District. Conferences should consider this question as it is one of great import- 
ance. [Another correspondent of the paper writes :—The formation of national 
volunteers to defend their compatriots, their women and their temples without 
the help of the Police should be encouraged in the country. The volunteers 
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beiitry tathies With them; be ‘“killéd ‘in' the ‘use of “bows, gofans and 
ta*and should  céfry “én sham’ figlits among ‘themselves to acquire a — 
‘of military tactios. ‘If batids of such volunteers are formed in every 
ére would ‘be’no fear of a'repetition of the occurrences at Jamalpur. | 
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_.,.. 83. Sedition means disloyalty to one’s sovereign. In this sense, there 1s 


no sedition in India, as no one cherishes a feeling of 


"Is there real sedition in dislike for King Fdward, nor for any of his officers 


Se an, Dlessing tothe individually. What the Indians dislike is ue aie 
ws eomnthy sovereign or his representatives personally, but the 
-'Vihéré (160), 8rd June. |= modein which the country is administered. A dislike of 
ee | | the present: system of administration cannot be termed 
disloyalty, and it is impossible that such dislike should not exist in a country 
governed by an‘alien race. Some of our leaders are charmed with British sway 
in India and ‘call it a dispensation of Providence, but foreign politicians like 
Messrs. Bryan and Russell discern nothing but starvation and a heavy incidence 
of taxation among the results of that-rule. Our own leaders are blind to these 
blemishes and laud the British Government to the skies. ‘If I were an 
Irishman, I would be a rebel,’ says Sir John Moore. Our leaders like Sir P. M. 
‘Mehta, on the contrary, preach loyalty to alien British rule. Had sedition 
been really rampant in India, British rule could not have subsisted so long in 
the country. There is thus no disloyalty in India. On the contrary, there is a 
plentiful crop of treachery to the motherland, and it is in this treachery that 
British rule finds its strongest bulwark. The British assiduously foster the 
growth of this sentiment among our lads in schools and colleges. It is, therefore, 
~ the prime duty of Indians to uproot this base sentiment from their minds and all 
‘their energies should be directed to this purpose. [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
Among the hundreds of public meetings held in India to protest against the de- 
portation of Juala Lajpatrai, the desire for the extirpation of British rule that is 
“ruining India found expression in none. No speaker at any of these mectings 
proposed that British rule should cease to exist in the land. This fact shows 
the degeneracy which overtakes a subject race under alien rule. Mr. Udyndman 
spoke. in a far. different strain about British rule at a protest meeting held in 
‘London in connection with Lajpatrai’s deportation. He described it as having 
‘a‘tendency to convert the greatest empire in the world “ into a vast pauper 
warren and humap plague farm,’ and exhorted the Indians to harass and 
worry it by reiusing to serve under it in any capacity. He declared that it 
-‘was impossible to hold a population of 30 crores in check with a white army 
of 75,000 troops, 40 per cent. of whom are down with syphilis. | 


24. A contributor writes as follows to the Gujardt under the nom-de- 
plume ‘* New Spirit ” :—We should not love English- 

What is the best means of men, for that would be suicidal to our national life ; 
—" India’s regenera- neither should we bate them, for that would lead 
Gujardt (72), 1st June. to a frittering uway of our energies in quarrelling 
with Englishmen instead of concentrating them on 

our national growth. In this dilemma the best thing for us to do is to assume 
an attitude of perfect indifference towards them. We should never lose sight 
of the fact that the British rule is an alien one. We fear, however, that 
such a healthy view of their present surroundings will not find room in the 
minds of the Indians, so long as there-are individuals amongst them who hanker 
after wealth, fame and authority which it is in the power of Government 
to bestow. British rule may be good in itself, but it is not beneficial 
to the Indians, just as another man’s strength or happiness is of no use toa 
~weak'or unhappy man. ‘Ihe strength of that rule has emasculated us, The 
‘so-called blessings conferred by it are hollow and ephemeral. What is given 
to‘us one day is cooly taken away on the next. It is a suicidal policy to insist 
‘that we should have firm faith in, and affection for, the British Government, 
‘and ‘that we should contentedly beg for the restoration of our rights 
“and independence which have been taken away from us, We heartily abhor 
'. “guch policy and advocate instead one of mental estrangement from the 
* English so far as is possible under an alien rule. In order to promote 
uch mental estrangement, two things are imperatively necessary. First, we 
* “hould'create in the minds of the masses a strong feeling of contempt for every- 


33 


thing connected with Government,: Secondly, we should provide facilities 
to the ‘people for acquiring commercial, industrial and liberal . education,80 
that they may not have to.depend upon Government for this ~urpose. . Besides, 
we should provide means to the people for earning an independent and honour- 
able livelihood so that they might not be forced to resort to Government service. 
The humblest man in private service should be regarded by us as higher in social 
position than a Government officer drawing his salary .in thousands, In short, 
every Government servant should be treated as a social: outcaste. We should 
also establish Independent Societies in districts. and villages which should, under 
the supervision of the Indian National Congress, do work which is at present 
done for us by Government, 


25. A correspondent writes from Rawalpindi to the Wujid-e-Rozgar :— 
An inhabitant of the frontier asked me one day in the 
course of a conversation why the Amir sat idle and 
_ anda warning to Government allowed a golden opportunity to slip when unrest and 
not to be Iulled into a false . i . , : 
sense of security by protes- Tebellion were rampant in India. I replied that we 
tations of loyalty made by Indians wanted self-government and nothing more, 
eve. Hindosand Muham- The British Government must at the present junctare 
ye er a act very cautiously and pursue the policy of winning 
PE ag dhe-Rowgdr (119), 7th the hearts of the Sepile.” They should bear in mind 
: that rebellion suppressed by sheer force may be put 
down for a while, but is sure to burst out again at the right moment. The 
Native army and police are in sympathy with the people, because they now 
realise that if one kills one’s brother, one is doomed to hell. Government 
should not be deceived by loyal resolutions passed by meetings of so-called 
leading Hindus and Muhammadans, ‘These resolutions are not a reliable index 
to public opinion. 
26. English historians have formed but a poor estimate of Shivaji’s char- 
seek tiie 0 acter. ‘They do not credit him with the possession of 
Shivaji over Oliyer Crom- ANY striking virtues, but have, on the contrary, branded 
well and Warren Hastings. him as a dacoit and murderer, who led a band of 
Bhagwa Zenda (108), lst qdesperadoes and took delight in massacre and pillage. 
oe Although he delivered Maharashtra from the Moslem 
yoke, they have charged him with deceit and perfidy. Before heaping 
these accusations upon his devoted head, these chroniclers should have 
cast a glance at the deeds of their own countrymen in the days when shivaji 
lived. “The English people were at that time disgusted with. the rule 
of Charles I and after having waged a fierce civil war with him under the 
leadership of Cromwell brought him to book. While British historians deligtt 
in extolling Cromwell for having fought. against his own king and. idolise 
Warren Hastings, who treated the Begums of Oudh with extreme harshness 
and cruelty, is it not shameful that they should condemn Shivaj*, who swerved 
not by a jot from the path of righteousness and fought for the emancipation 
of his motherland from alien Muhammadan yoke? 


27. ‘The report of the Factories Committee, w'uich is published in the 
Gazette of India of Saturday last, bears every mark 

Report of the Indian of an impartial investigatien.......... It is through- 

| arn ie) gy, out remembered that the constitution and habits of 
Lue” the Indian workers are different from those of 
elite, the European, and that he works in a different 
climate. The evidence taken by the Consmittee has not been published.......... 
We regret the necessity for withh@lding from the public the evidence 
on which the Committee’s recommendations are based, especially because 
the Committee was appointed witthout any reference to the conflicting 
interests involved. Looking to the mature of the conclusions arrived at, one can 
have little hesitation in saying thaty the evidence must have been impartially 
considered, and that the interests/ of the manufacturers must have bee. as 
vividly remembered as those of thé operatives. The most contentious question 
which the Committee had to dete/fmine was that of restricting the hours: of 
adult labour. . It seems that the, minutes of proceedings will show the Govern- 
ment of India that endeavours \vere made to ascertain the views of the oper- 
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ftom their works, where they'had ample opportunities of 
eat Ve 2) He Roh jives" x x ine it . at ; 4 t : ) tation of “7 the hou rs. of work wo ul d mean a 
iGtion Of wages; and we are assured that notwithstanding this: warning the 
~ S@otimittes found that the workers themselves were, as'a rule, in favour of 4 
* ‘Bepal limitation of the hours of’ work. ‘It is accordingly recommended that the 
. ° .“getual period of employment for adult males shall never in any one day exceed 
- ‘UP hours,and that efficient means be taken to ensure that ‘this restriction is 

- “tuly observed.’ No one has yet advocated employment of a hand for more 
‘than 13 hours a day, inclusive of recess. Several gentlemen connected with 

the industry, who are keenly alive to the consequences of restricting the 

- ‘working hours, have ere now expressly approved of the 12 hours’ limit.......... 
Some doubt may perhaps be entertained regarding the expediency of legisla- 

tion, though the 12 hours’ limit is admitted to be reasonable, It would have 
been well if the mill managers could be entrusted to put the 12 hours’ rule 

‘into force. But experience has shown that they do not trust one another, and 

will not work on any common understanding. In the circumstances legisla- 

tion seems to be the only way to help the managers to adopt the time-limit 
without fear of competitors breaking the rule. Kegarding women-workers, 

the Committee supports the view expressed by many witnesses that night 

work should be prohibited to women. On this point we expect public opinion to 

be unanimous. From an administrative point of view, the most difficult 
question to solve is how to regulate the employment oi children.......... 

The evil against which the Government’s suggestion was directed is reported 
undoubtedly to exist. It is also found that when lads of less thun 14 years of 

age are allowed to work full time as adults, their growth is stunted and their 
development arrested. The remedy suggested by the Uommittee is that a 
certificate of age and fitness should be required before employment on full 
time, and that the names of all persons under 16 years should be registered, 
Unless it is meant that every operative of about the age of 16 should produce 

a certificate of age, we cannot understand how rules of the kind suggested can 

be made compulsory.”’ ie 
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28. ‘The Factories Commission’s Repert has been, on the whole, well 
received........... From a strictly public point of 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), Sth view the Report has to be heartily welcomed, for 
res. Eng. cols. ; Akhbar-e- nothing could be more dangerous to the interests of - 
ouddgar (62), ‘th June, 4 
Eng, cols. the country than the continuance of a system of 
an te labour which was proved, some time ago, by the 
Ttimes of India to be prevailing in the mills—a system which was not only 
demoraxzing, but calculated to prove ruinous to an important and valuable 
national iddustry. The mill-owners, by the adoption of a system of labour so 
ruinous to ‘tite, physical and moral well-being of their hands, for the sake of 
present gain and itmmediate profits, have been virtually following the fatuous 
course of killing the\.goose that laid a golden egg, and though the proposals 
of the Commission may ‘mot prove palatable to certain mill-owners, and may 
be open to legitimate objection in several details, we may fairly count upon 
the more thoughtful and inteljgent of the class lending their approval to them. 
.seeeeeee We are confident that ifthe Government do their part of the work 
sensibly and judiciously, that’is to say, legislate in the proper spirit and with 
due regard to the actual condition nd requirements of the country generally 
and the industry in particular, they\ will earn in the long run the blessings 
not only of the people of India but also of those who are interested in that 
industry. To give it its due, the agitaion set .on foot by the Témes of India 
in the matter bas been well justified.Y [The <dkhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
“We welcome the report of the Factories Committee as, on the whole, 
‘it is an excellent vid media for the ditfficllt situation which some of the short- 
: aoe mill-owners created for themselves Some twelve or eighteen months ago. - 
. The Committee seems to have gone into tha different heads of inquiry with an 
open mind and great sobriety of judgment, alnd their opinions will, we are sure, 
command general assent, Of course, there arg points on which a difference of 
pinion is sure to arise, specially in reference| to the limitation of the hours of 
adult labour, the proposal to require a certificate of physical fitness from 
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entire report as published in the Gazette of India of the 1st instant, we are glad 
to see. that no support whatever is given to the many fantastic, and hysterical 
accounts of mill labour as were given in the columns of a contemporary. The 
Committee, fair-minded as it is, would not have refrained from mentioning 
cases of abject ‘slavery’ and so forth, pricdia ger | met with any. We for 
one are glad that so far the sensational accounts of last year have received a 
quietus. The Committee has, in reality; behaved after the manner of Balaam, 
who was asked to curse the Israelites, but only remained to bless.’’| | 


*29. “Though the Factories Committee have presented their Report with 
considerable despatch, it is not a very terrible docu- 
ment. The chief points about it are its recommenda- 
tions with regard to the better control of child labour, 
the prohibition of night work for women, and the res- 
triction of male adult labour to twelve hours a day. With the first two every- 
body mast agree. - Women and children are liable to be forced into labour which | 
may ruin their health, and they ought to be protected against it. But it is only 
a sham regard for the liberty of the subject which declares that men must be free 
to work as long as they wish........... When the labour market is overcrowded, 
the working man must put up with any conditions that are offered, however 
cruel ; and even when labour is scarce and can demand its own price, a general 
combination among mill-owners may lead in effect to a good deal of hard- 
ship to the labourers. The recommendation of the Committee to restrict the 
working day to twelve hours is quite unobjectionable, as no man can work 
longer in this climate without killing himself. At the same time Mr. J. A, 
Wadia is justified in his fear that it might be the beginning of pressure from 
Lancashire to prevent the poor Indian from being worked longer than his 
brethren in Cottonopolis,.......... There is another reason, too, besides nature 
and temperament, why the Indian mill-hand must have a few intervals 
during the day for loafing round the compound. There is hardly a mill 
in India which is scientifically ventilated and not one inspector who is 
capable of making a scientific air test............. The provability is that with 
better ventilation the ludian mill-hand will develop a greater capacity for 
attention to his work, This, by itself, would mean shorter hours of labour, but 
it would also mean a_ considerable reduction in the present absurdly 
disproportionate number of hands employed in Indian mills compared with 
the number in Lancashire. Not until our mills are scientifically ventilated 
shall we be able to decide what should be the length of a working day ; and 
not till then shall we get first class work combined with a good outturn. 
If-there is any fault to find with the Factories Committee’s report, it is that 
it does not lay sufficient stress on this point. It is better to legislate some’ 
oxygen into the worker’s lungs than to legislate money out of his pockets.” 
|The Rast Goftdr writes:—‘ The report which the Factories Committee has 
issued aiter elaborate study and investigation has belied our apprehension that 
the appointment of an officer from England, unaccustomed to the conditions of 
life aud labour in this country, would fail to secure for the authorities a faithful 
representation of the situation which he was commissioned to enquire into and 
report upon. It must be acknowledged, in justice to that officer, that he has 
proceeded to his task with no biased mind. He has endeavoured along with his 
colleagues to probe the depths of the questior and has brought to the 
surface facts which throw a lurid light on the conditions of life of the opera- 
tives both in and out of the factory.......... The public attention is focused 


Parsi (32). 9th June, Eng. 
cols .; Rast Goftér (34), 9th 
June, Eng. cols. 


principally on that part of the Committee’s report which deals with the question — 


of hours of adult labour. It recommends a legislative enactment to secure 


uniformity in the standard of working hours, and lays down the maximum 


limit at twelve hours per diem, The standard does not err on the wrong 


side. It prescribes just the limit which can be enforced in a tropical climate | 


like that of India without taxing the physical resources of the workmen to the 
breaking-point.”*] 
Von 4456—7 . 
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employés about the age of 16, ventilation in mills, ete. But, on the whole, the 
suggestions are most likely to be acceptable to factory owners. Reading the + 
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6mip0d' sd in' the. report’ of the ‘Indian ‘Bacto 

a Committee appointed’ by Government are, on the 
an whol, isodarkts ani ‘réasonable. The question on 
which controversy was raging some time ago and 
which is still likely to provoke criticism relates to 


PEs the number of hours for which adult mill-hands 
ate to be permitted to’ work. In Bombay the general feeling has been 
MA favour of 18 hours, whilst the. Committee have fixed 12 hours as the 

Ba aximum. This might mean less wages for the operatives, and it is 


 “@pen. to question whether the mill-hands themselves will readily acquiesce 
in this proposal. For our own part we are for reducing the working hours, 
- because in‘ the long run the hands will'be found to be more efficient “for not 
being overworked from day to day.. At the same time the proposed limitation 
cannot but result in supervision being more strictly exercised than is the case 
at present. We entirely endorse the recommendations that the prescribed 
hours of labour should not be allowed to exceed in the case of children and 
that night work in the case of women should be prohibited. Now that a 
scheme of free primary education is being considered by Lord Minto’s Govern- 
ment, there is no reason why mill-owners should be called upon to tax them- 
selves for providing instruction to half-time children, though Government 
might reasonably ask for their co-operation in this matter. The question of 
housing the mill-hands is an all-important one, and we are glad to notice 
that the Committee have given it the premier place in their list of recom- 
mendations.”” [The Kesari writes :—The Factories Committee has issued its 
report. We would not object to its recommendations regarding better 
hygienic conditions in mills, but we do not think that the textile industry in 
India has made such progress as to necessitate the regulation of working hours 
by special legislation. We think the matter may be left to be decided by 
mutual agreement between mill-owners and their employés. The latter have 
recently learnt the value of strikes in enforcing their demands, } 


= The increase in the scale of pensions to native ranks of the Indian 
army will be welcomed even in circles in which 
Increase in the scale of the increasing military burdens of the country are 
— to Native soldiers. © mogt lamented. ‘Each sepoy serves the State with a 
am-e-Jamshed (28), 7th d 
June, Eng. cols. devotion and courage all his own; and the trifling 
increase now sanctioned in the paltry pension, which 
the Government allows him after long years of tried and faithful service, 
certainly does not err on the side of liberality. The increase should have been 
allowed earlicr and should: have been somewhat more substantial. The 
purchasing power of the rupee hasbeen steadily diminishing through several 
economic causes, and this, combined with the expansion of ational industries, 
has been creating a situation under which military service could hardly 
seem lucrative or attractive to the martial razes of India, ‘The step now 
taken may, therefore, be pronounced to be as politic as it is just.”’ 


32. “The appointment of Mr. Yusufali, I. C0. S., as Under Secretary to the 
a. Government of India, will be favourably received 
Approval of the appoint- throughout the country. It is for the first time that 
ment of Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, 
I. C. S., as Under Secretary Such an honour is bestowed upon an Indian and it is 
to.the Government of India. a matter for congratulation that the recipient is a 
Sind Journal (18), 30th Muhammadan, We hope it will prove an incentive 
a ea to his co-religionists to take to Western education 
and thus raise themselves up. Patronage and favouritism may help them for a 
time only, but in the end the Muhammadans will have to. rely on their own 
exertions; so the sooner they realize their present position and try to 
ameliorate it, the better. And in this task other Indians should co-operate 
with their backward brethren. Let us not lose sight of the fact that a country 
cannot make a true advance unless and until all its members move together. 
‘So unless the Muhammadans leave off their present lethargy, our country’s 
salvation will ever be retarded.” _ 


83. There is a wide-spread complaint against the practice of impressing 
Complaint against the Carts for conveying the luggage of His Excellency 
alleged impressment of carts the Governor during the Mahdbleshwar season. Wai 
ol Ps ay, sonic being at the short distance of ten miles from Maha- 
luggage form Mahableshwar Dleshwar, the inhabitants thereof are very much 
to Wathér. harassed in consequence of the above practice. 
| Vrittasér (164), 3rd June. Even private carriages are impressed, the occupants, 
including children, being made to get down. A rule was passed during Lord 
Reay’s régime prohibiting the impressment of carts, but the practice still. 
continues in defiance of that rule. Lorries were used last year for the con- 
veyance of luggage. If some similar arrangement be made tnis year, agricul- 
ture would not suffer in consequence of the impressment of the agriculturists’ 
carts, nor would private carriage owners be put to any inconvenience. 


34. “The Advocate of India to-day calls itself Astan Age and to-morrow 
might announce itself as Asian Sage by the addition 
_Commepts on the sugges- of a single s. Preferring to use our contemporary’s 
way - oi 7. Vat prospective title in anticipation, we may point out 
Poe t~CSs:tSS~SC«*éK até this Asiatic sage has come forward with a most 
Mahrdtta (9), 2nd June. | mischievous suggestion aimed against the Verna- 
' gular press of India. In its issue of: Monday last 
the paper seriously remarks that ‘unless the disreputable sections of the 
Vernacular press can be persuaded by its wiser compeers to amend its method 
of criticism, Government may presently feel impelled to impose restrictions 
of a much more drastic description than those contemplated by the Act of the 
seventies and without any prospect of their repeal until sedition has been 
completely evicted from Indian journalism.’ Evidently this is a statement of 
the wishes of the Advocate rather than a statement of the probabilities of the — 
case. But we must protest with all the vehemence at our command against 
such a proposal and we may take the opportunity to point out how some 
enemies of the Indian people are masquerading among them under false 
names and false colours, The suggestion made by the Advocate for gagging 
the Vernacular press is perhaps the most malignant outcome of the Anglo- 
Indian heart seen in the last few days of trouble and bitter wordy warfare. 
As regards the merits of the suggestion we may remark that the Advocate 
perhaps stands alone at the present time in its theory about the origin of 
the present troubles. The complaint about the Vernacular press has no point, 
because that press has perhaps contributed the least to the present situation. 
The party primarily responsible for that situation is Government themselves, 
as is indirectly shown by the Viceroy’s action in refusing to give his assent to 
the mischievous Colonization Bill passed by the Punjib Legislative Council, 
and the party secondarily responsible is the AnSfo-Indian press which has. 
industriously pursued a campaign of malignant misrepresentation against the 
people and their spokesmen in the-press,” 


35. The Gujardti Punch thus outlines the chief features of its policy 
in discussing political questions :—‘ Our policy is the 
Policy of the Gujarati policy of the Indian National Congress. That policy 
& ym 4 Punel (25), 2na W? have hitherto consistently followed and mean to 
7a oe ), 2nd follow to the end of the chapter, come weal or woe. 
ii .eseee... Be it, therefore, known to all and sundry 
that the policy of the Gujardti Punch consisis of the following :— 
(1) Unswerving loyalty to the British throne and the members of the Royal 
family. (2) A sincere desire that the connecticn of Britain and India should 
last as long as it is compatible with the ivterests of both. (3) Hatred of 
everything that is mean, underhand and disloyal in political or any other 
agitation.......... (4) A determination to educate the public mind so as to 
enable every single son of India to qualify himself for the rights of free — 
citizenship........... (5) A frank admission that India is not to-day ripe enough 
to govern herself without the help of England. (6) Bat also the con- 
viction that the day will some day come. (7) And that Britain would 
then be. willing and proud to give her the rights of free citizenship.’ 
(8) And that both will then live in amity and good-will for ever, as the fairy’ 
tales say, like two loving-sisters.’ = =~ fsb oak 
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forgotten. the appearance of 
sent. Principal of the. Gujarat 
i Mammente.on the resultef; ‘College, ons occasions as defendant in the: 
, et eet | ocal Small ‘Oanses Court, might have been interested. 
eee a Pasa “Skaties : tO read: the reports of his latest adventure at the: 
Ta Peja ip otoria ‘haga », Victoria Terminus. 'We.cannot help commenting on. 
_ Praja. Bandhu SO + the undue leniency shown by the trying Magistrate 
ols. 3, Been 9 to Mr. Hirst in allowing him to make his defence 
through counsel, and in imposing upon him the 
. ridiculously inadequate penalty of ten rupecs. No. 
reater ‘harm could be done to the stability and orderliness of British rule 
2 India than by an. impression taking, hold of our people that the white man 
ean expect to be let off with a very light punishment even though he may 
have insulted our most prominent men.......... We have often heard com- 
plaints of the education of the Indian students lacking in one essential, viz., the 
formation of character. _ It is small wonder that'it does when their upbringing 

is in the hands of men who habitually figure in Small Causes and Police Courts 

and who make no secret of their dislike for the Indian whose ‘salt they eat ’....... 

_.. + We leavé it to the Gujarat College Board to consider whether Mr, Hirst should 
| ee be allowed to continue any longer in his present position of responsibility.” 
[The Evening Jame writes :—“The English Professor of a mofussil College, 

who had the unblushing effrontery to assault and ill-treat a respectable fellow- 
passenger, has been fined. We have our own doubts as to the adequacy of the 
punishment meted out to the offender; and, to echo public sentiment in the 

matter frankly and faithfully, people doubt if this be a specimen of fair 

and even-handed British justice between Europeans and Natives in India 

about which so much is being written and said. However, let us leave that 

aside for the present. Is this a specimen of the mentors which the Secretary 

! of State gives to India for the training of her youth? Whata charming, ideal 
exemplar to be sure, to the Indian University student, whose greatest need, 

Lord Curzon and the rest have told us, is the formation of character! What a 

foretaste of the millennium India is to witness in consequence of the education 

which her sons-receive under European supervision! And what will Mr. Mor- 

_ ley say when his attention is called tothe matter?.......... To continue such 

a man in such a post would be intolerable !’’| 
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37. “The determination shown by the authorities in suppressing crime 
He} SEE ee in Larkhana District has already borne much fruit. 
a | Ware cag te policy of The one measure, which they have at last had the 
\ |) | seeking the co-operation of common sense to employ, namely, the putting of 

the Zamindars in detecting pregsure upon the Zamindars of the district with a view 
———- a ae their co-operation in preyenting as well as 
a ome (92), ®¥> detecting crime, has resulted in several hundreds of 
men being arrested ‘as budmashes and arrangements 
are being made for their trial in a regular manner. The fact is a most eloquent 
and severe condemnation of the attitude the authorities concerned have hitherto 
maintained........... Dacoity is a most serious offence, and there were in 
‘Ldrkhéna District as many as fifteen dacoities, some of them of a very daring 
and highly organised character, before the Commissioner in Sind and the 
District Magistrate could comprehend the situation and realise their resvonsi- 
bility. It took them ever so long to understand the duty of self-exertion and 
the supreme importance of seeking the co-operation of the Zamindars.......... 
box new policy is amply justified by its result. ‘There is peace in the district 
the bad characters are in custody, though it is believed that many of 
Kt real dacoits—the Baluchi settlers from the U pper Sind Frontier District— 
are still at large and can only be arrested with the help of Baluchi Zamindars. 
Bat as we said the phenomenal number of arrests is evidence of the utter 
ce of the authorities for a considerably long time. Mr, Sale, now 
Collector of Sukkur, is in a special manner responsible for the situation which 
 hagnow needed such herculean efforts and drastic measures to be effectively — 
grappled with. It was in his time that the situation was first created. Mr. Sale - 

Ss. warne Se en and besought to bestir himself and be firm with the 

minda d mave suppres lawlessness at much less expenditure 
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of time and energy. But he showed an unaccountable tenderness to the 
Zamindars and persisted in believing like a simpleton that all the 
Zamindars were as innocent'as the babe unborn..........: An officer who. 
does not understand the great capacity, for good and ill, of Sind Zamindars 
has yet to learn the A. B. C. of administration, ‘All is well that.ends well,’ 
the reader will say, ‘and what is the useof raking up the past?? But we 
have spoken «f Mr. Sale’s neglect for avery useful and a double purpose. - 
In. the first place we have to point out the much-needed lesson for the 
future guidance of all District officers. The lesson is that the first symptoms — 
of lawlessness should be carefully noted and prompt action taken to nip 
disorders in the bud. In the next place we find that Mr. Sale is not yet inclined 
to profit by his past experience and to become serious over the suppression of 
dacoities, which have begun in the district he is now administering.” 


38. ‘This is not the first time that we refer to the grievances of the Sub- 
iii Aelia tai Registrars | in Sind, Only the other day we invited 
and the " stneed ‘aan the attention of the authorities to the consideration 
done especially to Muham- that should have been shown to the old, experienced 
madan Sub-Registrars. and able Sub-Registrars, We revert to the subject 
Al-Hagq (51), 25th May, go goon again, because we have discovered to our 
_—— great disappointment the amount of injustice that 
seems to have been done to some of the most deserving employees of 
the department. We are astonished to find that the Sub-Registrars who, by 
reason of their good work and seniority in service, were entitled to a monthly 
salary of Rs. 150 or 10U have been awarded the comparatively poor salaries of 
Rs. 75 and 50. Besides that, an additional hardship has been imposed upon 
them in the new order of things which lays down that a medical certificate of 
fitness is an indispensable necessity for any one who wants to stivk to the 
department. This is very hard.lines indeed upon those who have long been in 
the Department and are not under the new regulations about to be kicked off 
without any compensation or pension. What is specially worthy of note in this 
connection and deserves to be mended immediateiy by the authorities is the 
injustice that bas, under the new arrangement, been done to Muhammadans 
mostly.” [The paper next proceeds to give particulars of the careers of some 
Hindu and Musalman Sub-Registrars. | 


39. ‘Our patawadlds receive Rs. 9,10 or 11 per month, our domestic 
servants want Rs. 8 or 10 plus their board and 
a — oe the coolies now earn Rs. 15 per month and 
Pratt Sag ) : more. But the high-minded Government pay 
Prabhat (52), 24th May, the Pound Munshis, who must be men of 
Eng. cols.; Sind Journal some education and respectability, the miserable 
18), 30th May. sum of Rs. 10 or 12 a month, and that without any 
right to pension. The Government cannot surely desire that these men should 
misappropriate a part of its revenues. But does it wish, then, that they 
should harass the owners of cattle and receive tips from them? For, the Gov- 
ernment is not so stupid as to imagine that a Pound Munshi can maintain 
himself and his family on the niggardly allowance of Rs. 12, It is wonderful 
how extravagant the Government is in paying Europeans or finding berths 
for them : and how its liberality falls to the freezing point as soon as it isa 
question of adequately remunerating a ‘native’. Such unequal treatment 
very much lowers Government in the estimation of the people. Who buta. 
hopeless imbecile would refuse to admit that the pay and prospects of the | 
Pound Munshi need to be improved? The present scale is too low in any 
case, but considering the increase in the cost of living since 1883 when the scale 
was fixed, the necessity for the Munshi to be at his post day and night, 
his being allowed no privilege leave asa rule, and last but not least his ex- 
clusion from all pension rights—considering all this, it is absolutely fair that 
he should be paid much better than he is. His service should be made pension- 
‘able too, and he snould have the right of transfer to the Revenue Department. 
The pay may be reguiated by the income of each individual pound. ‘This 
“would be a good incentive to honesty, and a gain to Government revenue.” 
‘[Vhe Sind Journal writes :—“ We fully endorse what our contemporary, the 
Prabhat, has said with regard to the pay ot the Pound Munshi. With:such 
‘@ smnall.pittance, it is hardly just to expect him to remain honest.) .; , 
con 445—8 — , | 


“teh r <belhits to hate: ie chianincete the 
ent of India.. The high administrative 
ere ee brains heated in the furnace of Anglo-Indian selfish- 
; oe. ae b 5 Cok So : coepe pie: 2 Bill, ae: ness ‘and cowardly misrapresentation, stabbing in the 
GE uja sae 34 og Je 6), dark by way of making a mountain out of a mole- 
Sis Shea a Save “Bh cole. “hill, trying their best to: revive the obnoxious and 
pias Bee a2 ibe ams un-British: policy of. divide et impera—seem, at last, 
oS oe have erun to ‘cool dows: “We welcome it as a sign that. Britain’s sense of 
‘Zustice has revived ‘and that she has determined to cease playing the réle 
& tyrant, which she has lately adopted........... His Excellency Lord. Minto 
ae ee hs withheld sanction to the now ‘notorious Bill which had been passed by 
ee . - the Punjab Provincial Council in such monstrous haste, although the whole 
ee - populace interested in the measure had thundered against it. In spite of all 
that has happened:in the land of the Five Rivers and in other parts of the 
country, we always thought that Lord Minto was not without a heart, that he 
was & real Englishman, that he would never willingly or knowingly do the 
ehildren of this land any wrong. Our faith in him has not been falsified.......... 
Lord Minto has not disappointed us. What he has just done is not much, 
but still it is like a small patch of sunshine ina cloudy sky.......... We 
can quite understand the difficult position of Lord Minto, The bug- 
) - bear of prestige has ever been the worst enemy of Britain. And, yet, Lord 
ne _. Minto has done what he has done. It shows that he is made of that ‘stern 
_ stuff ’ of which truly great Englishmen are made....... .. Lala Lajpatrai has 
now been rescued from Anglo-Indian calumny by a personage who was the 
least expected to doit. By withholding his ‘consent to the Punjéb Colo- 
nisation Bill, Lord Minto has given a certificate of loyalty to Lajpatrai 
- Which cannot be disputed even by a prejudiced Court........... We hope that . 
this is the beginning of the end—the end of the present panic—and that Lord 
Minto will have the moral courage not to cry ‘ halt’ but make a charge as 
brave and grand as that of the ‘Light Brigade’ at Blacalava by undoing 
everything that has been done during the last few days in a panic and 
inaugurating a new era of trust and “sympathy, thereby strengthening the 
chain of partnership between India and England, which has been temporarily 
snapped by the monstrous machinations of conscience and God-forsaken Anglo- 
Indian vampires.” : 


41, ‘*Weare unwilling to comment on the. reasons for which Lord . 

Minto is supposed to have withheld his assent to 

, Indian Spectator (5), 8th the Punjab Colonisation Bill.......... It does not 

— Eng. cols.; Oriental seem likely that the Viceroy has withheld his 

eview (12), Sth June; eM cs . 

Phaniz (14), 5th Jone. assent’ merely because there was opposition to the 

‘eis Bill in the Legislative Council, or because its 

provisions have. been misunderstood.,......... Any Viceroy would think twice 

before laying it down as a broad principle that a Bill which has been passed by 

a@ local Legislature may be disallowed by the Viceroy, merely because it has not 

‘ met with the approval of the non-official ‘members, or because rightly or 

wrongly it has been,misunderstood. We rather think that His Excellency is 

of opinion that it is so badly drafted, by reason, perhaps, of the extreme hurry 

‘in which it was passed, that it affords legitimate grounds for apprehension of 

‘undue bardship and injustice, and thus gives a handle to the ‘agitator.’ It 

' is a good policy not to supply pretexts for agitation.’”’ [The Oriental heview 

| | “writes :—* The. Viceroy has withheld his sanction to the Punjab Colonisation 

Bill which was passed by the Punjab Legislative Council. ‘Chis is the first 

instance of the -people’s will triumphing over bureaucratic autocracy.......... 

It is a great thing which goes in favour of Lord Minto that he has not persisted 

“in wrong and accepted a defeat in a perfectly gentlemanly manner.......... 

«We ulate the ‘ agitators’ on their triumph,’’ The Phenizr also makes 
similar comments. | 

—- orn 42, “ pian who has carefully wateheed the short Indian career -of His 

Cl ee 2  Exeoellency the Viceroy, must have been convinced 

Patria, @s), ae Jase. that Lord Minto is sympathetic by nature. Carping 

ition might = thier shoulders and whisper ‘Lajpat.’ ‘That certainly 


ale 


nob ES 


; j hae | ‘i 31 | 
was an unnecessary and cruel step to take, and not even the sacred waters of 
the Ganges can wash the political stench that is bound to stick to it till 


eternity. But we shall never believe that Lord Minto and Mr. Morley are | 


hard-hearted or cruel by nature and wantonly wrenched Lala Lajpatrai from 
the bosom of his family and packed him off post-haste to the farthest corner of 
the Empire........... The first two years of a Viceroy’s stay in India are more 
or less of mere tutelage. The third is naturally one of indecision—spent between 
two fires—the one of selfish, interested, too much ‘ patted’ bureaucracy, and 
the other of the public opinion of India~which has now become more than 
merely audible. Now comes in the anomaly of the Viceroy’s position. Just 
as he is about to make up his mind one way or. the other, looms ahead the 
splendid pageant of the ‘final’ departure from Apollo Bundar! And this is 
an Indian Viceroyalty!. Itis almost a. sham. For tiie plain fact of the 


matter is that it is the ‘sun-dried’ bureaucrats who are the real masters of — 


the situation and our excellent Viceroys, mere birds-of-passage, are simply 
living phonographs who echo whatever is whispered into their ears by their 
subordinate (?) miasters........... After, all, what does his ‘ withholding’ 
sanction to the monstrous enactment which led to the present émpasse in the 
Punjab mean? It simply means that Lord Minto is a gentlemin—the real 
John Bull—and not merely asuperior person. It simply means that the Govern- 
ment of India have admitted their mistake and that they have now determined 
to begin to undo the wrong which they have done. We have timeand again 
maintained that there is no sedition in the Punjdb, that the various causes 
which that great man, Lala Lajpatrai, categorically mentioned in his last 
(we trust it won’t be his last) manifesto were the real. secret of the present 
political storm in the frontier Province. By withholding his sanction to that 
iniquitous measure Lord Minto has given a magnificent certificate to Lala 
Lajpatrai for his loyalty. We trust that this noble step which the Viceroy has 
taken is the harbinger of better times, that our present foreign rulers have 
repented, that a new era has begun which will restore ‘balance’ to Indian 
politics and that the events of the last few months will be forgotten as an 
evil dream.’ 


43. ‘The veto on the Punjab Colonization Bill by the Viceroy means an 
indirect admission on the part of the highest authori- 
ties that a vindictive and inconsiderate bureaucracy 
was at least partly responsible for the unrest now prevailing in that province, 
that the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai was intended to cover the sins of official- 
dom which, through an inordinate desire for increasing the revenue, fostered 
discontent among the people, and that Sirdar Ajitsing was not altogether wrong 
when he charged Government with a breach of faith. Under these circum- 
stances, it would have met the deserts of the case if the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjib and not Lala Lajpatrai had been deported from India. Mr. 
Morley now appears to be in a dilemma, He cannot say that the spirit of revolt 
is abroad in the Punj&b, for there has been no uprooting of rails, no attempts 
to seize arms from Government arsenals, no plunder ot Government 
treasuries, nay, not even murders of stray Europeans. Nothing would have 
been more natural than that an oppressed people should have given vent 
to their exasperation by assaulting or even killing a few white men. Ifa few 
such murders had been perpetrated in the Punjib in its present exasperated 
condition, no reasonable person would have regarded them asa siga of revolt. 
But the absence of the above incidents shows that the intensity of public 
feeling is not as deep amongst the people as one would have expected it to be. 
From a European point of view the slight disorders, which were recently 
witnessed in the Punjab, are utterly insignificant. If they are to be magnified 
into a revolt, then most of the Kuropean nations in which such ebullitions of 
public feeling are of every day occurrence must be said to be coastantly in a 
state of rebellion, It is, therefore, surprising tq note that Mr. Morley considered 
the recent petty disturbances in the Punjdéb as promonitions of a general 
rebellion. | 


44. No sooner did Lord ee the Punjab Colonization Bill than the 
— er _ Anglo-Indian papers, who had at first supported it, 
ck cole S200), S08 sane. admitted that it gave bond fide grounds of complains 


Kesari (129), 4th June. 
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egan to pre “ y His Excell no} y for his rete to redress 
he people. bei sh 1@, e however, will now~be deluded’ b 
Indian journalists who; being watch-dogs at the erst of 
turally represen ttl 16 ant fog of Government in every matter 
vied by just. mot ves. But they are mistaken if they. think that by 
they c As reve . the public from knowing the truth. The reason 
me the eseveh instance departed from their usual policy of 
le’s demands is this: There are many Sikh agri- 
fan people are warlike and are, therefore, largely 
employ a army. As their interests would have been affected 
by Ce Bill Racsotast wou d naturally have been fostered among them and 
iéd- them to do harm to Government. The Sikhs are also- endowed with 
_ sudicient physical strength to carry ' out their wishes, and for this reason, 
, Lord Minto may have withheld his assent to the Bill. From this circumstance 
our people should learn the lesson that Government wil! not consider their 
demands unless these are backed up by muscular strength. 


Education. 


45. The circular, issued under the signature of the Home Secretary, 

Sir H. Risley, shows how the Government of India 

_ Circular letter of the Gov- endeavour to stifle the aspirations of the people for 

oc 1 paevl he pow independence. In every free country, the students 

teachers towards political @F¢ taught. to cultivate the virtues of independence 

movements. and patriotism and the sole object of education is in 

- Kat (125), 7th June, such countries to fit the rising generation for the 

service of their country on the attainment of majority. 

7 The Japanese youths are not asked to be coatent with mere lectures on 

J partriotism, but are given lessons for the improvement of their physique and. 

the culture of their minds and are taught to set high value on perfect self- 

restraint and to face death rather than endure an insult. It is only under such 

a system of instruction alone that patriots are produced. The noble traits, 

which are the constituent parts of patriotism, cannot be implanted in the 

mind all at once, but have to be fostered gradually from childhood upwards. 

But as Englishmen do not desire that Indians should be endowed with spirit 

and energy, they take care to make the system of education as tame and lifeless 

as possible. The recent growth of patrictism among Indians through lectures 

and newspaper articles is not relished by Government, who are afraid that 

if the minds of Indian youths are fired with the spirit of patriotism, they will 

oa grow. up into spirited and resolute citizens. The aim of Government in 

i founding schools is simply to manufacture public servants, and they accordingly 

a do not wish that students attending High Schools and Colleges should attend 

Bee political meetings or mix up in political agitation. Government do not wish 

the students to receive lessons in patriotism both in and out of the school, but in 

patriotic training alone lies our salvation. We want the students to take part i in 

the swadeshi agitation, to attend political meetings and to listen to the thoughts 

of our leaders regarding the present state of the country, Government may 

- prevent such students from appearing for University examinations or deprive 

some schools of their grants, but it is a suicidal course for our people to care for 
grants and dissuade students from taking part in national movements. 


46, One Munshi Mian K. Abasi writing to the Sdnj Vartamdn endorses 

the views expressed by the Political Bhomio of 

: Alle ad ellensive remarks the 3lst May (vide paragraph 39 of Weekly Report 
caloias in a certain lesson No. 22) on the lesson “Muhammad and Islam” 

in the Gujaréti' Sixth in the Gujarati Sixth Reader published by the Verna- 
Reader. aie cular Text-Books Committee. The writer alleges that 


as re suent od PR the lesson contains expressions of disrespect and 
(8 4a), 7th  Sioy | contempt towards Muhammad and is, therefore, cal- 
: pis) culated to wound the religious feelings of the 


‘Muhammadans, He further ‘refers to certain alleged misstatements contained 
in the lesson and quotes as an example the description of Ali as a nephew of 
Muhammad, [In ite issue of the 7th June, the Political Bhomio picks out ten 
statements ‘from’ the lesson in question, which, it alleges, are “Seieanedle and 


‘4 
> . 
‘ * 


untrue. The first datewen quoted by it is as follows:—“ One night divine | 
knowledge dawned upon Muhammad as he. was sleeping in a cave at Mount 
Hira.” It indignantly criticises this statement as false, and observes that 
Muhammad was gifted with spiritual knowledge since the very day of his 
birth. The paper proposes to discuss the remaining esriaanatiies in its future’ 


issues. | 


Ratlways. ae 
47, A Eee writes to the Khdndesh Vaibhav:—About 50,000 
vilgrims annually flock to Amalner (Khén- 
Alleged inadequate ar- desh) and though the Railway Company derives 


rangements made by theG.I. a substantial income from them each year, it does 


‘P. Railway Administration 
for the conveyance of pil- 
grims to Amalner (Khan- 
desh) during the season of 


pilgrimage there. 
Kha'ndesh Vaibhav (180), 


not care to provide an adequate number of third 


class carriages to convey them +9 the place of pil- 
grimage. 


On the contrary, the poor men are made to 
huddle together in cattle trucks. The passengers, 
ap to their ignorance and urgent need, submit 


God 


31st May- to all the hardships entailed by such travelling. 
knows how long the Compary will continue the 
present practice of treating them like so many cattle or sheep, and it is a down- 
right shame that Government should connive at the same. Why cannot the 
Company provide carriages in place of trucks and why does it not run special 
trains during the season ‘of pilgrimage to cope with the heavy passenger traffic ? 
In order to teach the Company a.wholesome lesson, pilgrims residing within 
a radius of 30 or 40 miles round the place of pilgrimages should boycott the 
railway altogether and proceed to Amalner on foot. There is no other way 
of bringing the Railway Company toa sense of its duty, unless Government 
take up ) the matter and force the Company to make proper arrangements for 
the conveyance of pilgrims. 


48, The Kaira Times once more draws the attention of Government 
to the need of establishing railway communication 
between Nadiad and Kapadvanj. It points. out that 
Kapadvan] is the only taluka of Kaira district which 


Need of constructing a 
railway between Nadiad and 


3 op (76), 5th is not served by a railway and adds that the absence 
June. of railway facilities there is felt as a great hardship 

by the population of the taluka which is largely 
commercial. It predicts that a railway line between Nadiad and Kapadvanj 


will not only stimulate the commercial prosperity of Kaira district but prove 
a profitable concern from a financial point of view. It deplores that Govern- 
ment should have as yet taken no action in the matter of the proposed con- 
struction of the railway, although they have received a petition on the subject 
from the public of Kaira. 


Municipalities. 


“We venture to draw the attention of the Bombay Government to the 
decision of the Improvement Trust to remove the site 
of the proposed Bandmann Theatre on the Prin- 
cess Street from the vicinity of the Wadia fire temple 
to the neighbourhood of the Hindu burning ground, 
While we congratulate the Parsis on the success of 
their agitation, we strongly deprecate the action of 
the Trust in accommodating a peripatetic theatrical 

company with asite sO near the Hindu burning 

round. Both Messrs. Watcha aud Gamadia earnestly urged that the location 
of a theatre in such a place would be greatly resented by the cet ee 
Mr. Gamadia called upon the Board to imagine what the feeling of the Hindu 
mourners would be, if the band in the opera played when a dead body was 

laced on the funeral pyre, but the Board had evidently not the inclination 
for the labour.......... We venture to hope that the local Government will 
see its way to give a gentle hint to the European members of the rust to 
back upon their resolution and thereby prevent a storm.” [The Gujardti 
and the Bombay Samachar also vehemently protest against the pro pose erec- 
tion of a theatre near the Hindu burning ground.] 
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49. 


Protest against the pro- 
posed erection of a theatre in 
‘Princess Street near the 
Hindu burning ground, 

Indu Prakash (42), 318 

pMay, Eng. cols.; Gujardte 
(23), 2nd June; Bombay 
Samachar (65), 7th June, 
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a ab ie the Mahudha Pulcnietpallty. The Muni- 
oly pality ‘was established by Government in view of 
Cea) the Is population of the town, but it has proved a 
seh + eng white elephant to the people. The majority 
of the population consists of agriculturists, whose 
. condition has become extremely depressed owing to 
“gacooeson of bad seasons. .As a result of this, the income of the Municipality is 
4 sufficient to meet the cost of its maintenance. Despite ify long existence, 
e Municipality has not been able as yet to undertake any work of public 
‘ut o alee while the taxes imposed by it weigh heavily upon the people. We 
der why the local officials, though fully acquainted with this state of 
vent do not move Government to do away with the Municipality and establish 
a Sanitary Board instead. If they take action in this direction, they will 
earn the heart-felt blessings of the population of the town. 


Native States. 


51, Successive famines have reduced the Talukdars of P4lanpur Agency 

| : to a dire plight. ‘The income of their landed estates 

, Alleged impoverished con- having greatly dwindled down, they find it difficult 
dition of the Talukdars of . ‘sae 
Pélanpur Agency and the to make both ends meet. To crown their miseries, 
causes thereof, the burden of Government taxes which they have 

Maht Kéntha Gasette 81), to pay is becoming more and more intolerable every 
sacianat day. In addition to the several imposts levied by 
Government for one olsjeot or another, the Talukdars are every now and then called 
upon to pay fresh dues under various pretexts. ‘he total Government demand 
upon these Talukdars is equal in most cases to their net income. Besides, the 
charges incurred on account of relief works in these talukas during the last 
famine have been unjustly foisted upon them by Government. It is obvious] 
the duty of the Paramount Power to maintain the subjects of these Talukdars 
during years of famine. Yet instead of discharging their own responsibility, the 
Government have madea heavy demand upon the Talukdars with the result that 
the latter have been plunged over head and ears in debt. The property of 
these Talukdars is under the management of Government and in view 
of the additional burdens imposed upon them every now and then, 
there is no knowing when they wilt be free from debt. Moreover, a 
Famine Account Department has been opened in the Palanpur Agency 
with a view to keep an account of the loans tendered to Talukdars during the 
Just famine. The department costs the Talukdars Rs. 1,000 annually. It 
will thus be seen thet unlike their brethren in Kathiéwér and elsewhere, the 
Talukdars of Palanpur are being ground.down under the burden of a number 
of unnecessary and unjust charges. In the Mahi Kantha Agency the loan 
account is kept by the Native Assistant to the Political Agent, but in 
Palanpur a separate and costly department is maintained for the | purpose with 
the view, it is said, of finding a snug berth for Mr. Kalianrai Mahipatram Oza. 
In view of these facts it cannot be too strongly impressed upon Government that 
the department should be abolished without delay and its work transferred to the 
Agency as is done elsewhere. Apropos it is gratifying to learn that the 
Government of Bombay have refused their sanction ¢o the proposal of the Poli- 
tical Agent, Pélanpur, to levy the local cess from these impoverished ‘lalukdars. 
The credit for this is due to Mr. H. O. Quin, Secretary to Government, who 
has placed before the authorities the real condition of the Talukdars and 
prevented them from increasing their burden of taxation. We hope Mr. Quin 
will go a step turther and use his influence with Government to get the 
Famine Account Department abolished. By doing so, he will earn the gratitude 
of this indebted class of landholders. 


52. An instance of what ‘a liberal Western education can accomplish in 
it tsi the case of a young Indian ruler is furnished 
winey (alcadth . d ~ by the present Nawab of Rdédhanpur, who was lately 

hibition of cow killing in installed on the gad¢ of his ancestors. We under- 
pur State. - stand that His Highness has been pened to make 

Jee ng. Bandhu (33), 2rd primary education free as well as to prohibit the 

slaughter of cows in his State... The first of these 
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measures has been already a success in more than one Native State, 
and there is little doubt that, if properly carried out, it will -be successful 
in Rédhanpur also...... As regards the second measure it shows an amount of 
consideration for the feelings of the Hindus, which is the more remarkable in 
the present case, because it is shown by a Muhammadan ruler........... In 


conclusion, we desire to offer our congratulations to His Highness the © 


Nawab of Rédhanpur on introducing two important reforms like these at the 
very threshold of his career.”’ 6 oe 


53. <A contributor writes to the Polstical Bhomio :—The Mangrol Durbar 
has nowadays become a favourite haunt of women 
Complaints against the of bad repute. The Chief entertains a host of these 
wae os gg ws (84a), “Women at a time and lavishes costly presents upon 
3rd June. them. Asaresult, the State treasury has become 
empty and the educational and other departments 
are being starved. While prostitutes for whom the Chief has taken fancy 
make themselves merry at the expense of the State, the Chief's own kith 
and kin are grovelling in dire poverty. The State servants, too, have not received 
their pay for the last two years. Police Constables in the State are moving 
about in a tattered uniform, without a ¢opz on their head or shoes to cover 
their feet. The State, in sliort, has gone to rack and ruin on account of the 
Chief’s extravagance. A merchant has recently issued a notice against the 
Chief for recovering from him the paltry amount of Ks. 200. Is this not dis- 
eraceful to a State with a big revenue like Mangrol? It behoves Govern- 
ment to turn their attention to the affairs of this State. 


* 5 
64. As British rule in India is based upon the diversity of races 
and creeds in the country and the internal jealousies 
ee setae beeen of that are the natural consequence of such diversity, 
Resani (129), 4th June. + Hoglishmen are ever ready to foment dissensions 
wherever they see the different communities in any 
place living on terms of cordiality. In the case of the S4vantwadi strike, they 
tried their favourite dodge of creating a split by representing that the 
Muhammadans had no part in the strike. But the Kazi of Saévantwddi gave 
the lie direct to this assertion, which has nevertheless produced a mis- 
chievous effect since Government have declined to set aside the orders of the 
Political Agent, which led to the strike. That the Political Agent should 
ride roughshod over the wishes of the Savantwdédi public and that Government 
should give him their support simply with a view to preserve his prestige is, 
in our opinion, highly detrimental to the interests both of Government and the 
public. We welcome the resolution of the people of Sdvantwadi not to salute 
the Karbhari while passing through the streets of the town by way of a protest 
against his misrepresentation of facts relating to the strike. ‘The outside public 
earnestly hope that the unity and determination hitherto shown by the people of 
Savantwadi will remain inflexible till the end. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55. <A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—‘‘ Under the auspices 
of the Anjuman Zia-ul-[slam, Karachi, a public 
Meeting of Muhammadans meeting of the Musalmans of Karachi was held in 


at Karachi to protest against ‘Rd-Gah’ , ~ | alee : 
engine ge Ge ate the ‘ Ed-Gah’ compound on Sunday last in connec 


agitators. tion with the recent disturbances in the Punjab and 
Sind Gazette (17), 4th the action of Government thereon. The meeting was 
June. fully representative of the various Musalmans of 


‘Karachi. It was presided over by Mr. A. M. K. 
Dehalvi, Bar.-at-law, who pointed out that Muhammadans have little to do 
with a mere faction of disloyal people in the Punjdb. In this he was quite 
right, for those who have had cccasion to read the papers know that not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Hindus to call a ‘public meeting’ by the 
circulation of handbills, &c., very few Muhammadans attend it and that 
only for the sake of fun............. He remarked that it was a matter of 
great regret that Government had to take the action they have. And 
that because of these trifling incidents Government should not withhold their 
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. Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents” are teghested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local, complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and ¥ hat the correct facts are, 
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84 | Navaéri Prakésh ... occ! Do. ave i aan vee! Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... ei 800 ! 
,200 85 | Praja Mitr& vee wos MORACHI... ==>. | Bi-weekly a Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 | 
es | Brdhman); 38. q 
86 | Praja Pokar ove eco] Surat... ...| Weekly ... .«.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 es bia 500 ue 
87 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... sak a a .... Nagindis Manchéram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 4 
,000 : Bania); 41. . iu 
88 | Rajasthan and Indian; Ahmedabad .., Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali penta) : 60¢ 1 | 
Advertiser. | 26. i 
4199 89 | Sdénj Vartam4én ... _...| Bombay w+] Daily so — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,000 ih 
7 (1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatohe-Ghandhi; i 
600 ! P4rsi ; 40. 1! 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. q 
| . ag 
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250 & | | ial 
3 91 | Sind Vartaman ... eee} KarAchi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 41 a IW Pat 
800 
92 | Surat Akhbar ee ese “D0. ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ve 300 
Hinvi. : 
1,200 93) Pandit ...  s oe) Poona ww.  ...) Weekly «. = «6 Govind Gangdérdém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 000 
600 | jari) ; 45. 
94|Shri Dny4nsigar Sam4-| Bombay... ..-|Monthly .. _—_ss| Janakpras#d Jabooran : Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 | 
ohare Brihman); 30, {§ 
2,000 95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... ooo} Weekly ... wo| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengalij 6,200 | ie 
chare. | Brahman) ; 46. | 
- | KANERESE. , | 
' 96 | Digvijays ... oo ©«=sseoei Galaw=««-« (@Dhdéri =o. iw _.| Shankrapa pe Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
1,000 | war.) | (Devang) ; 40 | | 
! 97 | Hindustan Samdchér-_....) Dh4rwar ee a oe Narayanrao Gadag. | i 
| 7 (3) Girdharrao Huddar. 
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Published thrice a 


.| Gururgo R&gkavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 


eco} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 


Pd a. e 
(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 


08 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karbéda 
Brahraan) ; 44, 


. 
| . Ya eog 7 : 
¥+* , 
. . . i + 4 : 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhinan) ; 


Breéhman); 44 


i 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brféhman); 25. 

Vdaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
réhman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpévan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

| Han Dharmaraj Gandhi ;s Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hinda (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 
43. | 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (KarhSda 
Brahman); 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. | 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) 39. 
Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


} Brdhman) ; 35. 

~»-/ Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu - (Chitpdwan 

Bréhman) ; 52. 
S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 

so; Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 

...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 

eee Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 4:- 

.-| Anandr#o Balkrishna Réngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Siraswat Brahman) ; 32. 

...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

---| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 64. 

...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 79, : 

-».| Trimbak A’b4ji R&je; Hindu (K4yastha 
Prabhu) ; 4:3. 

..| Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

00 Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 50. 

..| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 40. 

...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 53. | 

».| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu 


(Chitp&wan Bréhman); 50. 


«| Yédav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) 2 41. - 
— pohene Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Siras- 
a 


); 51. | 
Bhiké}ji Gopdé] Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brab- 
iran); age 36. 
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Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br&h-|. 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. N ame, caste and age of Editor. — = 
ManitHi—continwed. , - 
183 | Lokamat_.. ‘a ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... vi yr ae ry Gop4l Pandit; Hindu Saad 600 
giri). | Kréhman); 3 
134 | Madhukay os “se oa Belgaum ie OR. has ..| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras-| 300 
| | wat Brahman); 31. | 
1365 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt of RE ere ce Re “wi ewe BS baiji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
4 | 
136 | Mod Vritt 1. eos] Wk QGtera)) .. Do. see ‘ se Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
raiman) ; : 
~. 137 | Mumbai Vaibhav pect SY... es] DENY ons .ee| Keshav Pc edhctinwn Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| | | pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
138 | Mumbai Vaibhav i eee ...| Weekly oi Do. do. | 1,800 
139 Monks --| Dhulia (West| Do. ... ves ee sé 
K handesh). | 
140 | Nagar Sam4chér... »» | Ahmednagar ae Vishwanath Gangiram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
141 | Nasik Vritt ... «| Ndsik ... ...) Do. ... — ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan| 200 
Bréhman): 24. 
J42 | Nydya Sindhu ... + eee at Da 4a a be ore “ae Kukde; Hindu on 400 
| réhman 
143 | Pandhari Mitri ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  ... .... Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Parikshak ... ct ee. - wit Dy .ee| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
145 | Prabhat... sic ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly .... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| Khandesh, Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
146 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khendesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
147 | Prakash... ro evel ALATA sae 1.| Do. ses sae, R&mchandva Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
; Brahman) ; 383. 
148 | Prakdshak os see) Bijapur a a eis es 
i149 | Pratod ae ion ott Isl4mpur (Satara: Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 330 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
160 | Righav Bhushan... | Yeola (Nasik) me Se ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 54. 
151 | RAshtramukh ‘ss woo} Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea) Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 
! | month. Brahman) ; 27. 
152 | Satya Shodhak ... «| Ratndgiri ...| Weekly ... .. Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4wan} 1,000 
| : | Brahman) ; 26. | 
153 Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,, Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly ..., Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-| 350 
| | buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
. | Editor:—Rédmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| | Hindu (Karhdda Brébman); 45. 3 
154 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholadpur ..», Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémthi) ; 49 ase 400 
155 | Shubh Suchak ... ooe| Stara os del Sm .... Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
: Brahman) ; 63. | 
156 Sudhakar eoe eee eee Pen (Kolaba) coe. Do. ee. eee Naréyan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hind: (Chitp#- 400 
) wan Brahman). | 
157 |Sumant ... si ...| Karad (Sata@ra)...| Do. ... weei (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
: vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
158 | Vidya Vilas sce = ove MOLHApUY wa | Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| - Bréhman); 22. 
159 | Vichéri 1. eee} K&rw4r (Kénara). | Published thrice a on an 
month. | 
160 | Vihéri__..... “es ».-| Bombay ee. | Weekly ... .—-«».| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke —_.«s.. at. Lee 
ee ners coo] Satara eee .--| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman); 20. 
162 | Vishvavritt sis e-| Kolhapur «| Do. eee} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 800 
| (Deshastha Brahman) ; 44. 
163 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay...  .... Do. eee (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni = oo. ane 600 
} / | (2) Riakiates Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Bréhman). 
164 | Vrittas@r .. +0» = nee Wati (Satara) ee’ Weekly ... yve Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
166 | Vrittasudha ose ooo! Satara ccc aoe wet ee a Laxman V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| | Brézhman); 43. 
166 Vyapari eee eee ees Poona cee “at DOs nn coe — Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
; ri 
(2167 | Warkari woe cee oe rnierees Sho- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
lapur). Brdbman); 34. | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Wai (Sétéra) ...| Weekly ... Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
(Deshe sth Brvhman) ; 83. 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Shims-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 
| madan (Abro); 24. 


Lirkhdna (Sind) .| ) — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri) ; 


Karachi (Sind) ...| I - ,..| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Sookree__... Do. Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loh4nra) ; 53 
Sind Kesary »ee| Shikdrpur (Sind) . | Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


¢ 


Urpv, 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai ees Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur ...}. Do. Weekly ji ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
| 


| Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n Bhusawal (East} Do. seo, Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41... 
Khandesh). : 
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Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Bombay ... it: | | Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan vee 


J4m-i-Jahdnnuma Jalgaon (East Do. Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
| Khandesh). Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rosger ... Bombay... — Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sult4n-ul-Akhbar .Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
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Jain Bombay «.. Weekly .. G Bh4gubhdi Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 
: | (Sh4wak Bania); 32. 


Mara’THI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika... Bégalkot (Bija-|, Do. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
7 pur). Brahman) ; 35. 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arsnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 

E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles, 


n0FE 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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wae | . 
GuJARATI. : 
62a | Apakshp&t vee “a Surat ...  ...| Weekly... «| Dinsh&h Pestanji Ghadiéli; Parsi =... = sus] ave 
| | 
73a | Jain Vijaya o -»»« Bombay... a a he ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali} 1,800 
: Banja); 25. 
844 | Political Bhomiyo os Ahmedébad  ...} Do. oe ie eines ‘ wi 
MaRarTHI. | : 
1294 | Khandesh Samachar-_ ...' Parola (East] Fortnightly  .-.. reeeee | me 
' Khéndesh, ) 
1574 | Swarajya -- ‘ia we! SholApur | eoe| Weekly +! Balvant Shanker Limaye a ie el ae 
UrRpbv. : 3 | 
1754 | Deccan Review ... -ee| Bombay ... -«e| Monthly ...| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.); Muhammadan} 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 32. 
GUJARATI AND HINDI. | 
1814 | Jain Mitra an el MR eel WO se is as 
een 


(a) The publication of No. 176 is temporarily suspended. 
(L) No, 148 is published at irregular:intervals. 
(c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the: Public Administration.. © 695 ow 


1. “It has been announced that the date for the celebration of the King’s 
birthday has been fixed for Friday, the 28th June, 
Protest against the date Those responsible for this appear to have forgotten 


fixed for the observance of | : | Sant ) Sous 8 
His Majesty. the King Bm. that the birthday of the reigning sovereign is con- 


geror’s birthday in India. sidered in India to be one of the most auspicious of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 10th the national idays.......... They have forgotten 
June, Eng. cols. that the people love to keep the King’s birthday as 


much as the officials; and an arrangement which is 
obviously made with a view to suit the convenience of Government House, 
and of no one else, is hardly fair or commendable. The day may be suitable to 
the Viceroy and his staff. It may be more suited to the convenience of the pro- 
vincial satraps than any otherday. But ifit turns out tobe a wet day, it cannot 
prove convenient to the public......... Tospeak plainly, this arrangement is not 
only very selfish, but almost reprehensible, inasmuch as thereby the authorities 
ignore, year after year, what is but a too plainly expressed wish of a loyal people. 
Then, again, in selecting a Friday this year, of all other days in the week, 
the wiseacres responsible for the selection appear to have forgotten that in 
a place like Bombay ro day could be more inconvenient to the business com- 
munity, aud the result would be that most of the offices would refuse leave to 
their assistants on that day......... We, indeed, fail to comprehend the ratson 
d’etre of this most irrational arrangement. If it be for the benefit of the few 
fortunate individuals hankering after stars and robes and ribbons, why not fix 
24th May, the Empire Day, as the mid year honours distribution day ? 
To repeatedly ignore the people’s wishes in the matter and fix a day 
in the rainy season for the celebration of the King’s birthday is to damp the 
loyal sentiments of the people and prevent the growth of that affection for 
the Sovereign and the Royal House of England, which it is so very desirable 
to foster among the people of India in these days. It is nothing but an irony 
of fate that those who should be the most interested in strengthening those, 
sentiments and fostering that affection should deliberately undermine and chill 
them by their perverse disregard of popular wishes in this matter.”’ 


2. “Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget, as reported by Reuter, 
| was an excellent example of that swwiter in modo 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s Which the Secretary of State for India knows so well 
speech on the Indian Budget how tocombine with the fortiter in re which is an 
in Parliament. absolute essential of the art of governing. We have 
, Sind Gazette (17), ‘th little doubt that his reasoning will be fully accepted 
une, by his followers, with the exception perhaps of the 
, few friends of India who apparently only desire to 
obtain notoriety for themselves at the expense of the true interests of the 
country which they profess to befriend,........ By his reference to those 
whom he reluctantly called ‘enemies’ Mr. Morley meant, of course, the 
professed agitators and disloyalists and not the people of India. The reduction 
in taxation and the satisfactory nature of the Budget would be a complete 
rejoinder to those who talk irresponsibly of the ‘drain’ on India and of the 
poverty induced by British rule. Weare glad to see that a Committee has 
been appointed to inquire into the question of military charges, as there is no 
doubt that in some respects the burden requires re-adjustment. The question 
of over-centralisation also is undoubtedly worthy of consideration in a country 
like India where the conditions prevailing in different districts vary so 
enormously.” 


\° 


3. ‘* We have never been Home Rulers ourselves, nor have we panne a 
= faith on the dawn of a millennium or on the setting 
PRage tate: ogy (28), 12th of England’s sun in the East, and if we are 
Biting disappointed at Mr. Morley’s. speech it is not 
because the era of self-government will not dawn immediately in the 
country in consequence of his much-too applauded boons, but because we 
fear that, circumvented by the safeguards for maintaining an official majority 
in the proposed enlarged Councils, the boons that the Indias Nationalists 
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re promised will come: ta bat little 7s dhe end ahd prove veritable Dead 
Sea fruits, bright i nt d allur ng ang the eye, but ashes to the taste, Mr. Morley 
Yecestiadowed a substantial | ent of the Imperial and Provincial 

| = more Hive Cou a éubjeot to the proviso that ‘the official majority would be 
iamtained.”.........°° We have grave doubts as to whether this reform would 
jin the least, an improvement in the administration of the country or 

in the ‘relations between the Government and the people. Mr. Morley, 
no.doubt, means well. But it must be perfectly clear to him that such a reform 


| eantat have ey material influence on the course of British administration in 
Endia.......... As long as the popular members are not at liberty to carry a pro- 


ion or an amendment, to modify or reject, in accordance with the wishes of 


" their constituents and the country, official] resolutions and measures, of what use 


will be 120 or even 1,200 popular representatives in the Councils, instead of the 
12 or lessthat may be there just now? As itis, we are having in the 
popularly elected representatives the pick of our public men, the flower of the 
educated class........... We have seen these men poohpoohed and sneered at ; 

their representations deliberately scouted ; their advice thrown to the winds. 
How are we then to helieve that the lesser men that a larger representation 
would necessarily bring into the Councils, will be better trusted, more honour- 
ed, and more respectfully listened to? Doubtless Mr. Morley bases his 
superstructure of these enlarged Councils on the assumption that more sym- 
pathy and greater regard for popular wishes and representations will henceforth 
actuate the officia! ciass........... Is this possible? Is it in keeping with the 
British character, as we have known it, or practicable in a land where the official 
honestly believes and unhesitatingly declares that he knows more of the 
country and its people than the people themselves or their natural leaders and 
spokesmen ?......... We admit that it is not for us—beggars for political boons 
—to reject thisboon, It is not for us to say nay. Let us have it, and have 
it in all thankfulness. But let us not deceive ourselves. Let not the 
Government deceive themselves. Such expanded Councils will not satisfy 
the class which wants to have its voice, the voice of the people, heard and 
obeyed in the Councils of the country, in the disposal of its public funds and in 
the shaping of its legislation. And popular agitation will not be stayed........... 
Weare disposed to think that the proposed Advisory Council of Notables is 


likely to be more useful and to achieve better results on the whole than these 
enlarged Councils,”’ 


4. “Mr, Maite apparently sees more good in small Committees and Com- 
ledie Rien missions to investigate isolated questions than in an 
Lsth “al > omnibus Commission, which might attempt much and 
achieve little......... A Committee, with Lord Justice 

Romer as Chairman, will decide between Mr. Haldane and Mr. Morley......... 
The Decentralisation Commission is likely to suggest very important reforms. 
One can infer from Sir Steyning Edgerley’s speech at the last mecting of the 
Viceregal Council that there is a strong desire in official circles in favour of 
decentralisation. What does it mean? It means more liberty and more 
Aeisure to District Officers; and who would dislike liberty and leisure? The 
leisure is, no doubt, to be utilised i in coming more freely into contact with the 
people : this must be as pleasant to the officer as it must be useful to the people. 
seveseeee if ‘repressive’ measures are decided on, they are generally alleged to 
be required by the exigencies of the particular situation. The British public 
cannot be expected to follow the details of the circumstances which call for 
repressive measures. Mr. Morley has to make up for the paucity of details by 
philosophic generalisations, It seems that the grant of free speech and of the free 
right of public meeting, alongside of personal Government, is one of the most 
difficult experiments ever tried in human history.......... It may be doubted 
whether it is personal Government that comes in the way of granting those 
privileges with impunity. Even in a democratic State, if free speech aad the 
right ot public meeting are abused by particular individuals, and the tranquil- 
lity of the State is disturbed or threatened, the Government, we imagine, would 
take the necessary steps to remedy the evil. Tue experiment in India has not 
80 far-produced any results unknown in the history of other countries. Riots 
are not more frequent } in India than they are elsewhere...,...... Personal Gov- 
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ernment has existed in India for so many decades, as also the right of free 
speech. Why should we hear so much of unrest and sedition in the. year 1907 P 
Perhaps by personal Government Mr. Morley means a foreign Government, For 
a foreign Government to bestow upon its subjects the right of free speech and of 
public meeting may be one of the most difficult experiments ever tried in human. 
history, for it may be presumed that among the subjects there are always a few 
who regard foreign Government as by itself constituting a grievance. But 


it has ever been recognised as remarkable that among the three hundred million - 


people of India there are so very few who complain that they are under a 
foreign domination: otherwise, the Anglo-Indian rulers of the past would not 
have given us the same privileges as their countrymen enjoy in England in 
respect of freedom of speech and of public meeting.......... A remarkable 
change seems to have come over Mr. Morley during the last twelve months....-.... 
Mr. Morley has not formally withdrawn anything that he said last year, 
but the most frequent assumption that he makes in backing uv the Gov- 
ernment on the spot is that the problems of administration in India are 
s> essentially different from what are known in England that the history and 
the experience of the ruling nation can afford no sure guidance in governing 
the people of the Eastern dependency. If Mr. Morley’s education continues to 
progress at this rate, we may expect him in a few vears more to forget what he said 
last year about the universal adaptability of the ‘temper ’ of British institutions, 
It may sometimes be necessary, even where the Government is not personal, but 
constitutional and democratic, to deport persoos without trial or to restrict the 
freedom of public meeting. But the temper of British institutions would 
require the reasons of a deportation tobe made public, and recognise that a 
Jaw or regulation or ordinance should, whenever possible, be made by the 
Legislature, and that the Governor-General should legislate only when the 
Legislators could not conveniently meet. It may be injudicious to place on 
the table of the House of Commons all that Mr. Lajpatrai may have said, as 
reported to Government, But surely, it cannot be injudicious to give a few 
more particulars regarding the alleged promotion of open sedition........, 
There is one passage in Mr, Morley’s memorable Budget speech, which 
is likely to suffer neglect by the side of others holding out prospects of 
reform in the administration of India to the immediate advantage of 
her educated classes.......... 1 runs thus:—‘ After a reference to Bengal 
and Assam, Mr. Morley quoted shrewd and experienced officers as saying 
that the influence of European officers over the population had. fallen. 
There was less sympathy between the Government and the people’..,...... 
Mr. Morley has here crystallized the experience of all the wisest Indian 
observers and of not a few of the ablest English administrators in the country. 
Efficiency, without personal sympathy, often spells tyranny of the worst type. 
That the tyrant is unconscious of the tyranny, which his lordly aloofness entails,. 
is but cold comfort to the victim of official zeal untempered by personal 
contact. In this respect the British administration of India, benevolent as its 
intentions may be, is becoming a lifeless machine; it grinds the population 
as if this were an irert mass hardly capable of feeling, much less resenting, its 
dull, daily, pitiless operation, without human sympathy to sweeten the lot of 
the millions hungering for it. This decadenve of sympathy is one of the 
gravest dangers threatening the stability of British rule in India.”’ 


@. “The idea of an Advisory Council of Notables is practically a ‘new 
one, and it will have its opponents as new ideas so 
often have.......... The details of the scheme are not 
yet announced, and perhaps not yet settled. But we 
believe it will be of a totally different character, and intended to serve an 
essentially different purpose from the Council which Lord Lytton brought into 
existence. Hence the idea may be said to be practically a new one, Some will 
maintain that it goes too far, and others that it does not go far enough.......... 
‘'hose who ask for self-government will not be satisfied with a merely advisory 
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body: to give advice is not to govern, ‘hey are worshippers of votes, 


The votes of the elected representatives of the people may be over-ruled 


by the official party; yet there is said to be some innate virtue in the. 


privilege of raising hands, or in the system of counting heads. On the other 
CON 4/3——4 
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ar the concession of self-government to the people of 


iia are apprebensive of the moral effect of an encounter with the Advisory 
mincil, which, however skilfully its composition may be manipulated, may 


_ ‘gommetimes be unable to see eyé to eye with the members of the Government 
. “for the time being. The two parties will not agree, and a compromise is 
““Fiahble to be attacked from both sides. We should, however, think that 
 ghoh ‘liability is the very commendation of the compromise,.......... There 
“4g no doubt that the value of the advice given will depend upon the 
‘ynen selected or elected. For some time to come the Notables who find a 
place in the Council may not be invariably of the intellectual calibre 
‘of the elected representatives in the Legislative Councils. Are all members 
of the British Parliament to be compared with the members in the 
Cabinet? The contempt which some writers express for C. I. E.’s and the 
‘recipients of Kaiser-i-Hind medals betrays an amount of intolerance for 
which the importance which an Advisory Council will gain will be a 
desirable remedy. How isa person, who can add B. A. or LL.B. to his name, 
more competent to come to a sound conclusion on matters affecting the welfare 
of the people than one who can add the letters C. I. E. to his name? hy 
should one be more independent that the other ?....... There may beas much or 
as little independence in a C, 1. K. as there is in a delegate to the National 
ie Congress. The main object to be secured in an Assembly where the measures 
: i ' of Government are discussed would be to secure the representation of as many 
a. interests as possible; it need not be an intellectual amphitheatre. ‘There is 
greater scope to represent varied interests in an assembly of the dimensions to 

which the proposed Advisory Council can grow, than in the existing Legislative 

Councils, with all the expansion of which they are capable. We do not believe 

that the Notables, who will form the proposed Council, will be men without 

be: brains, They may not all possess University degrees, but they may be trusted 
to represent faithfully to Government the probable effects of a proposed measure 
on the interests which they are expected particularly to safeguard. The Not- 

ables are not likely to be men of hereditary wealth only. There is no reason 

why ‘public bodies like the Bombny Presidency Association, the Madras 

Mahajan Sabha, or the British India Association of Bengal should not be 

invited by the Executive Government to recommend members for the Advisory 

Council, though such public bodies may not be formally recognised in any laws 

or by-laws. ‘Ihe objection from the other side is that the Council may be a 

moral power for the Government to reckon with, though legally the Govern- 

ment may overrule its decisions or disregard its representations. We are not 

inclined to attach much importance to this objection, for we do not believe 

that the British Government wishes to be despotic, both in the ethical and the 

constitutional sense of that expression. It would welcome a moral control 

over the Executive, provided that it was exercised by a body ss fully and 

fairly representative of the various sections of the community and the multi- 

farious interests to be safeguarded as from time to time it becomes possible. 

If the Advisory Council is composed in a manner which the Government 

considers satisfactory, and ifa large majority of the Council oppose any 

measure, we have no hesitation in saying that the Government ought to drop 

it, unless the unaccountable perversity of the majority is plain on the very > 

face of it.” 


«6. ‘* Mr. Morley has at nerd spoken and let the cat out of the bag. There 

pee ,. 18 nothing in his speech, which would cause’ dis- 
ae oe (62), appointment in the country, nor is there’ anything 
*s in it which would delight the hearts of those for whom 

a few morsels of political reforms are thrown here and there in the hope that 
they may be eagerly swallowed.......... Even these small mercies would have 
been better appreciated and valued at their proper worth, if they had been 
a conceded with more grace, consideration and courtesy. While Mr. Morley 
ae - took ‘the House into his confidence, he desired that the members should realise 
ai that what was said by him would be heard thousands of miles away by those 
whom he reluctantly called their ‘enemies,’ Mr. Morley here used an ex- 
réssion which, as a responsible member of the Government, he might have 
an unsaid in the interest. of all parties concerned, Who are these 
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‘enemies’ that were referred to by Mr. Morley? Though the summary of 
his speech does not specify these ‘enemies,’ we dare say it alludes to Indian 
agitators of the Extreme Party.. If that be so, why did Mr. Morley, as the 
Secretary of State for India, attach so much importance to these agitators by 
elevating them to the dignity of ‘our enemies’? These agitators are by no 
means the enemies of the British Government, which ought to disregard the 
follies and fatuities of these half-penny two-penny fellows, who are unworthy 
of the importance that seems to be attached to their vagaries and their vapour- 
ings, which would settle down with the, first touch of the long arm of 
the law. Though they do not by any means deserve the proud designa- 
tion of ‘enemies’ of the British raj, they are to all intents and purposes 
the worst enemies of our country.............. What educated Indians feel 
most is, that instead of deporting or severely punishing the scoun- 
drels, who have been disturbing the peace of the country and setting 
the rulers and the ruled by the ears, the Government of India, at the 
instigation of the Punjéb administration, should obtain the sanction of the 
Secretary of State to deport a man, who, though a member of the 
Extremist Party and holding strong views against the British administration, 
was always actuated by honest motives and was as much opposed to 
sedition and treason as any member of the Moderate School. It is for 
Mir. Morley and Lord Minto to expiain the fact, that while there has been a con- 
sensus of Indian public opinion against the deportaticn of Lala Lajpatrai, there 
has not been a single voice raised against the deportation of Ajit Singh, which 
is Viewed with entire satisfaction by the country at large. In the absence of any 
charge being specified against Lala Lajpatrai, the general public would not be 
wrong in concluding, as has often been urged on behalf of the accused, that he is 
the victim of local prejudice and jealousy. Nothing but unmixed praise is due 
to Mr. Morley for the announcement that the question of the apportionment of 
Army Charges is to be referred to a Committee, consisting of Lord Justice 
Romer, Lord Welby and another gentleman, who is not yet selected.......... 
Mr. Morley will only be doing justice to India, if he gives the country 
the right of selecting its own representative. Sufficient praise again cannot 
be awarded to Mr. Morley for the proposed appointment of a Commission 
to inquire on the spot into the work of centralisation in India, and how 
the system andthe mischief thereof might be abated........... The Secretary 
of State made no apology whatever for not prosecuting Lala Lajpatrai, 
because such an action on the part of the Government would, according 
to him, have simply advertised his propaganda. Does Mr. Morley mean 
to say that Lajpatrai’s propaganda, whatever that might mean, has been 
less advertised, because he has been deported instead ef being tried in a court 
oflaw? Itis a quibble, which does not do much credit to his intelligence. 
- But Mr. Morley’s prejudice against Lala Lajpatrai, does not end here. He 
propounds another theory, which is as hollow and unmeaning as that of ‘the 
‘propaganda,’ ‘'The speeches of Counsel,’ he says, ‘were often as harmful 
as the origins] utterances. We make hold to say that this could not 
be the production of his own mind, which is capable of yielding much 
better things than a maxim which, in the mouth of a man of inferior 
inteliigence and calibre, would smack, to say the least,.of imbecility......... 
We have never yet known of any Counsel practising in the High Court, 
throughout the length and breadth of India, who would abuse their privilege by 
saying or doing anything, which would embarrass the Government........., 


In all probability notes of facts and arguments were supplied by members 
of the India Oftice to Mr. Morley, who seems to have embodied them in hig’ 


speech and recited them as they were given to him,.......... But he treaded 
the thorny »ath when he rashly and recklessly remarked,.‘ When the prisoners 
were released after their imprisonment they went in triumphant processions 
through the streets, and suppose that asingle native regiment sided with 
the rioters, a blaze might be kindled with dire results,’ It might be asked if 
ever a responsible Ministe: of the Crown talked of an Indian regiment in such 
an irresponsible and light manner. In the first place, Mr. Morley has been 
misinformed when he states that at the time these prisoners are released after 
their imprisonment, they goin triumphant processions through the streets. 
For aught we know during the last five years there were not, in the whole of the 
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‘pri hers, ‘who liad thi honous: to return to 
panied by a small number of noisy school-boys. Such 
- fxistances are nd : fay between, ‘and nobody. would know anything about 

jem, we Nout for the fact that some of the Anglo-Indian papers with a view - 
_ to prejudice ‘the mind ‘of the Government against some of these political 
om ify these small occurrences into great events. It is entirely 
In’ the “hands of the Government to prevent such triumphant processions 
| by restoring liberty to such prisoners a day or two earlier than the prescribed 
hoe pee, of which no notice need be given even to the prisoners themselves. 
absurdity of ‘triumphant processions’ is self-evident, but there is’ 
something more than absurdity to be discovered in Mr. Morley’s statement 
oe when he presupposes the danger of a Native Regiment siding with the 
ee - gloters and a blaze being kindled with dire results.......... Ever since 
ot Mr. Morley has taken charge of the high office of Secretary of State for 
India, he has displayed many weak spots in his mind, which seems to be swayed 
more by his colleagues of acknowledged inferior calibre than by himself.......... 
A prudent and far-seeing statesman would never have overtly or covertly 
wounded the susceptibilities of the Indian Army, which has proved itself 
during the last two or three dezades to be loyal and faithful to the very 
core to the British Crown.......... Mr. Morley’s ideas of the loyalty and 
fidelity of Native Regiments will surely filter among members of the Native 
Army in all their exaggerated forms and features, and they will certainly not 
love and much less admire him,,.,...... All this clearly proves the necessity of 
having Indian representatives in the India Coungil.......... Mr. Morley has 
promised. ‘to nominate one or two Indian members on the Gouncil of India.’ 
Let us have two such members and not one, and let them not be of the type 
of the Nawab of Dacca, for, we would rather be without any representative in 
the India Council than to have on that body any one of these place and 
patronage-hunters whose number, we are sorry t6 say, is legion.” 


7. “Qn the whole Mr. Morley’s speech relating to reforms in the 
jad ine On administration of India has been received with 
19%h June. = °  . 2avour in India, and the feeling seems to be to try 

- and look kindly on its pleasanter side. The truth 

of the matter is that the present Secretary of State for India is a very 
old man and he has been frightened oy reports sent to him from India, 
Mr,. Morley, the ‘ anti-coercionist ’—the ‘pro-Boer’—the great apostle of 
democratic thought—has signally failed in carrying into effect his teach- 
ings in the one great opportunity of his life. He is master of India, his 
own policy must be followed here, and yet up to the present he has earned 
what ?—the applause of the reactionaries and the good-will of those whom he 
must politically detest. He has also earned the suspicion of those with whom 
34 he has generally worked, and to a man of his character this knowledge cannot 
a be gratifying. ‘Ihe people of India should have no great quarrel with him, 
i , they are used to despotic ways, but the same cannot be said of the Liberal 
Party in England. And the efforts being made here to show that all are with 
Mr. Morley are not proving successful. Mr. Morley is not universally support- 
ed in the Lajpatrai matter. The deportation of a leading Indian politician 
has caused grave uneasiness in England, and the attempt to treat it as a mere 
nothing by certain people is only making matters worse.,.......... Mr. Morley’s 
promised reforms are excellent. They are big with future greatness and India 
should accept them with gratitude. Practically almost everything the 
Congress has asked Mr. Morley to-day promises. It has been a weary 
agitation, of over twenty years, but the victory is not now far. India is 
to be relieved of the unfair charges put upon her for an army which 
she has provided, but which has been used for purposes other than her own. 
If the Indian Army is to be used for foreign quarrels, then those who use it 
must pay for it. That, we take it, is the meaning of the Committee which 
Mr. Morley has promised, and that seems to us something worth having. We 
only add that we hope a place on the Committee may be found for a statesman 
of Todian birth. As to the Advisory Council, if this is filled with the right 
men—not sycophants of whom there gre clamorous legions—its power for good 
will be enormous, We can foresee the ti time when it will be impossible for any 
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responsible ruler-of this country to neglect its advice. An Advisory Council, 
such as we imagine, will be a power-behind the throne, and to go behind its 
expressed wish will be unthinkable. Might we also point out that the 
character: of this Council will depend as much on the public mon of this 
country as on the Government? If the former turn it into asort of ‘as the sahib | 
wishes’ chamber, then who can blame the latter if they treat it accordingly.? 
And who is to be put upon the India Council? ‘That is a question worth 
asking, It is a great step for a Secretary of State to suggest that an Indian or 
Indians should go there, and if Mr. Morley wants advice on this matter, we | 
will bring before him two names, the selection of which would do much to a 
make India believe in the sincerity of that proposal. ‘The names are Mehta 
and Dutt.’”’ : “ff 
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8. ‘At last Mr. Morley has spoken on the genera! policy and specific 
reforms, for which India had so long been waiting q 
with anxious interest. Unless Reuter has done him 4 
creat injustice in summarizing his speech, there are ie 
several reasons to feel keenly disappointed at the pronouncement. specially 
such is the feeling with regard to the Secretary of State’s defiant attitude in 4 
regard to Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation and his reference to those in India q 
whom he calJs ‘ our enemies’ and amongst whom he doubtless includes Lala . 4 
Lajpatrai and popular Indian leaders of his type.............. Mr, Morley q 
would seem to have admitted that there were grave causes for popular discon- | 
tent in the Punjéb. Yet with strange perversity of Judgment he declines 
to regard the movement in that province as ‘agrarian and not political,’ and | I 
the only method by which he thinks it possible to combat the political agitation r 
is by the deportation of suspects. In his opinion public trials only advertise q 
the propaganda of sedition-mongers, aud counsel’s speeches are often as 
harmful as the original utterances. Besides, the release of political offenders i 
leads to demonstrations the effect of which may be dire, ‘if a single A 
native regiment sided with the rioters.’ We wonder if Mr. Morley intends to a 
pronounce a ban on all trials for sedition and substitute for section 124A a | i 
simple provision empowering Government to deport all persons suspected 
of overt or covert sedition. And the most effective antidote against 
demonstrations would be, we suppose, never to release deported Natus or | i 
Lajpatrais, and by way of further security, to interdict as sedition all expres- . 
sion of sympathy with the victims of official suspicion.......... In fact, iG 
Mr. Morley seems to have egregiously failed to gauge the situation I 
and rightly understand the currents of political thought that have begun 
to flow in India, too copiously to be permanently checked. ‘The schem- | 
ing Anglo-Indian—the champion of the supercilious bureaucracy —has trium- " 
phantly captured his judgment and his conscience as well. Mr. Morley has i 
evidently not realized the fact that those who may rightly be called ‘our 
enemies ’—those, we mean, who preach that the British should be driven out 
of the country, those whose programme is preparation for rebellion or revolution 
—are extremely few und absolutely without any influence or following worth q 
the name.......... The very propaganda that swedeshé and boycott sliould be | 
followed and petitioning given up, because Government is more likely to listen | 
to the people’s wishes by the first method rather than the second, shows that 
the aim is not to turn away the Government but to make it responsive to 
public feeling and sentiment. Yet all those who advocate this propaganda 
are included by the bureaucrats here in the class of ‘sedition-mongers.’ 
And Mr. Morley has sanctioned their waging a relentless war indiscriminately 
against all popular leaders by measures of coercion and suppression ! |! | 
We are afraid that events will show that this course is both dangerously 
unwise and practically impossible. Mr. Morley’s great error has been to 
confound with irreconcilable hostility to Government that upposition to- 
Government which springs only out of discontent with unpopular aad unjust 
measures and which automatically stops, the moment grievances are redressed, 
‘The first is sedition and should and may be ruthlessly put down. But tie 
second is not sedition, and whether you deport popular leaders or not, 1b can. 
never cease unless the people are quite dead to all national instinct.” 
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Indu Prakash (42), 10th 
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to fake the view that the movement in the Punjab was political and not 
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Parliament. But whatever may be the value of this reform under other circum- 
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agrari n. Mr. Morley vaguely hints at the siding of a single native regiment 


_ with the rioters and its dire results, but the whole Indian public is still kept 


in the dark as to whether Lala Lajpatrai had any such end in view. ‘That 
is the real point at issue in the case, and Mr. Morley has cleverly evaded it to 
the great disappointment of the Indian people, who still believe that Lala 


,Lajpatrai’s deportation was unjust and tyrannical. If Mr. Morley cares for 


the susceptibilities of the Indian people, we think that he was in fairness 
bound to lay before the House all the particulars of the case in his possession. 
His failing to do so only goes to strengthen the conviction of the people that 
Lala Lajpatrai has been a victim of unreasonable and obstinate bureaucratic 
despotism. Coming to the reforms promised in Mr. Morley’s speech, we find 
that it is another case of a mountain in labour. What the Indian reformers 
have been asking for'so long and what they expected from the democratic 
Liberal statesman at the head of the Indian administration was a certain 
measure of self-government on the lines of self-governing Colonies, But Mr. 
Morley and Lord Minto, than whom no two individuals seem to agree better 
in this respect, have both disappointed us completely. Mr. Morley, who was. 
expected to bring an independent judgment to bear upon the facts submitted to 
him by the bureaucrats at the India Office, has simply proved a puppet in their 


‘hands. He seems to be determined to maintain intact the absolute power of 


the Indian bureaucracy, which, though competent and industrious, is according 
to bim likely to become mechanical, lifeless and soulless. His scheme of 
infusing life into this admirable body of men is by decentralisation and not by 
giving a voice to the Indian people in the administration of their own country. 
Nay, the latter are openly stigmatised as enemies and declared incapable of 
working thé elaborate machine of the Indian Government. With these views 
on the brain, it is not surprising that the proposd reforms are simply 
shadowy and unreal. For instance, take the Advisory Council of 
‘notable people’ in order to elicit Indian opinion and diffuse information 
about the Government’s intentions. We fail to see how this institution, even 


bys omy that it 1s well constituted, could improve the situation.... ...... An 
‘Aisi 


visory Council will be nominated and people of Nawab Salimullah’s 
type would find an easy entrance therein. It Mr. Morley or the Indian 
Government feel the necessity of an Indian Advisory Council, where was the 
harm to give greater power to the elected members of the Legislative Councils ? 
But we are distinctly told that though the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils would be enlarged, the official majority would be strictly maintained 
ssseveeee What the Congress and the people have desired all along is the enlarge- 
ment of the Councils in such a way as to give to the representatives of the people 
some control over the finances of the country. ‘The present scheme does not 
satisfy this demand ; and the Advisory Council proposed to be created is no sub- 
stitute, not even a poor substitute, for a voice in the Executive Councils of the 
Indian Government. Mr. Morley states that the time-has now come when the 
Secretary of State may safely and wisely nominate one or two Indian members 
to the India Council, and we think he could have done so without reference to 
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stances, so long as the Legislative and: the Executive Councils in India remain og 
what they are, one or two members on the India Council could not'be of much a 
use to us in reforming the administration of ¢ke country. On the whole, : 
therefore, we are forced to observe that the so-called reforms promised by 
Mr. Morley are utterly inadequate to meet even partially the aspirations of the 
Indian people, and if they are to be obtained at the sacrifice of the rights of 
free speech and writing, they are not worth having at such a heavy cost...,...:.. 
It is idle to hope that the granting of these concessions would ‘in any way 
remove or diminish the unrest caused by the despotic rule of an irresponsible 
bureaucracy. The uaorest is due not to the mere waning of the influence of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrat through over-centralisation, but to a real struggle bet- 
ween the Anglo-Indian officers on the one hand and what are foolishly stigmatis- . 
ed as the enemies of the British Empire on the other, and history warrants us in 
asserting that the struggle must eventually end in the triumph of the people 
over their despotic rulers, in spite of the coercive measures now introduced 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State for India.’’ 


10. “Sothe great annual farce of the presentation of the Indian Budget to 
. the great ‘talking shop’ on the banks of the Thames 
ee afcends a thing of the past. The inscrutable Jove 
of the India Office has thundered, and the whole of India is resounding with 
cries of dérision at the many monstrous absurdities to which the Right 
Honourable Mr. Morley has given unblushing utterance. We are sure a 
feeling of intense disappointment-—one akin almost to despair—must have come 
over everybody that read the long summary of Mr. Morley’s speech cabled by 
Reuter....... The mildest that can be said of it is that it is one of the most foolish 
and irresponsible speeches ever delivered on an Indian Budget day by any Secre- 
tary of State. Lurd George Hamilton and Mr. St. John Brodrick were para- i 
gons of prudence when compared with Mr. Morley, as he has revealed himself tt 
in the stupid rigmarole to which he treated the House of Commons on the Wy 
night of ‘Thursday last. We advisedly call Mr. Morley’s last performance if 
stupid, in spite of the dreadful warning which the Government of India have 3 \ { 
just given to the Native Press. Nay, it was more than stupid—it was crimi- 1) 
nal. We wi!l here refer to only one remark which the philosopher made. In 
his preamble he said:—* He wished to take the House into (his confidence, 1 
but desired that the House would realise that what was said would be heard i 
thousands of. miles away by those whom he reluctantly called our enemies.’ H|( 
But for indisputable evidence we would never have believed that Mr. Morley \ 
had made a monstrous remark like that. But the evidence is there—Reuter 
could not have deliberately wired such a colossal lie—and what can one think " 
of a man, or rather a maniac, who perpetrates such an astounding libel on the nt 
people of India? So, in Mr. Morley’s opinion, the people of India are the 
enemies of the British people! A greater libel was never perpetrated and ‘if 
justice is to be meted out, Mr. Morley ought to be hauled up before the House 
of Lords and impeached for high treason for having uttered words which are | 
sure to ‘inflame the minds of the people ’ of India. We repudiate the atrocious : 
allegation made against us. ‘The people of India are moé the ‘enemies’ of 
Britain. Nay! they are the only friends she possesses in the wide, wide 
world. In spite of the tomfoolery of the Colonial Conference, in spite of the 
vulgar lionising and hugging of Botha, we are convinced that the fraternal : 
feelings expressed on that occasion by the Premiers of the various | 
Colonies were a mere sham, and that the thread which binds them to the 
mother-country is of the frailest kind. It will snap on the least provoca- 
tion. God forbid that such a calamity should befall the great British | 
Empire. But if it ever does, it will be the so-called ‘enemies’ of we 
Mr. Morley’s speech that will stand and die by the side of Britain. So many oi 
of our countrymen have hitherto placed blind faith in Mr. Morley, in spite of 
the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, that we trust this sample of his latest republi- 
can liberalism will open their eyes and convince them that the God whom 
they had placed on such a high pedestal has, after all, feet of clay and a heart 
of adamant. It would be simply suicidal after this to continue putting faith 
in the sincerity of ‘honest John’......... But this gem about ‘enemies’ 3 a 
is not the only one which decked his silly rhetoric on the floor of the House ? ' 
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wi " ‘free. speech ond! ‘the free right of public meeting,” 

| a is this, pray ?.......... Having ftorturcd his own. 
‘that the Government of India must continue to be 

~. Persona far as his poor imagination could go, having also. 
| come to the sidatodion that. ‘the right of free speech and free public 


~ meeting’ is incompatible with any form of personal Government, what 
wonder t that Mr. Morley should have now unequivocally taken off the silken 
glove which hitherto covered the ‘ mailed fist’ of mighty Britain and exposed 
the latter 1 in all its crue] and monstrous revengeful nudity? That gem about 
‘enemies’ might, perhaps, have been a slip, for even Homer sometimes 
nods. But in the light of this second gem, can there be any doubt as to the 
real attitude. and intentions of Mr. Morley? Why, he has become the 
Apostle of a new Gospel altogether—a gospel which was not dreamt. of even 
by the opium-soaked brain of Clive! This new gospel is nothing but one 
of terrorism and tyranny. In plain English Mr. Morley’s words mean :—‘ Ye 
people of India, we have got you and we mean to keep you. We found you 
slayer, and we mean to perpetuate that condition. Your “shackles will not. 
fall ’’ in. spite of all that. the humanitarian Cowper wrote a hundred years ago. 
So, my: beloved enemies! do not build castles in the air. I am a John Bull to 
the very marrow of my bones and, if you so choose, you may expect from me 
the same kind of justice and mercy which the lamb got from the wolf in the 
fable. There, now, 1 have spoken out my mind, “as faras my poor imag- 
ination ”’ can inspire. Trust menow, ifyoudare. The greater fools youare if you 
believe 1 in me, in spite of all that I have said and done. I can simply pity 
you.’ We all know that Mr. Morley is a philosopher. The whole world also. 
knows that a philosopher, outside the realm of philosophy, isafool. In practical 
politics he issomething worse than a fool—a mischievous fool, who causes mis- 
chief, perhaps, unconsciously. But if a philosopher cannot be a practical 
statesman he is at least expected to have studied his Mill and Fowler, and be a 
logician and not commit the sin of ludicrous contradiction. And yetthis is the | 
crime of which this blooming philosopher is guilty, Let us see what 
Mr. Morley has to say about the present state of things in the Punjab, what is. 
his diagnosis of the distemper? It is the diagnosis of a quack and not that of 
a fully qualified political physician. Tie way in which the Sir Oracle of the 
India Office has contradicted himself is simply scandalous, We give the 
contradictory statements in parallel columns :— 


ADMISSION. CoNTRADICTION. 


‘The causes (of the present unrest in Nevertheless, the facts were against 
the Punjéb) were plague, unfavourable the suggestion that the movement in the 
seasons and the Colonisation Act.’ Punjab was agrarian and not polstical.’ 


A more monstrous contradiction in the same breath could not have been 
made even bya Bedlamite. How unknowingly has Mr. Morley played into 
the hands of ludicrous destiny when trying to play with words and splitting 
hair. Oh Lajpatrai! you have had your vengeance more than Corsican 
vendetta! Mr. Morley hassimply repeated the words you wrote in your 
last manifesto just betore you were so monstrously deported! Our 
readers cannot have yet forgotten the causes which Lala Lajpatrai categorically 
mentioned as having brought about the present holocaust in the Punjib. Do 
not: Mr. Morley’s remarks sound like a mere echo of that? Really, Mr. Morley 
and Lord Minto ought to put on sackcloth and strew their heads (we 
hope they are not bald—Mr, Morley particularly—-since philosophers as a 
rule are bald) with the ashes of repentance, and go and fall at the feet of 
Lajpatrai and bring him back to India, give him a ‘Triumph’ as the Greeks 
and Komans did to their heroes, as the truest of prophets. Will they do it? 
1t does not seem likely. Mr. Morley’s despicable contradiction makes any 
‘such hope impossible. ‘ Plague, unfavourable seasons and the Colonisation 
Act” were the causes of the present. unrest in the Punjéb, yet it was not 

n’ but simply ‘political’. The genus philosopher has not hitherto 
ae known for lying. Yet the above deliberate contradiction of Mr. Morley 
locks very much Hike ¢ a lie. But wethink we have said enough to prove that Mr. 


Morley of to-day is not the. great and independent journalist that. he was, the 
biographer of Burke and Gladstone, the redoubtable republican who so 
heroically took a pro-Boer attitude during some of the most tumultuous 
days Britain has gone through in modern times, He is to-day— 
simply what he is—an inveterate incapable and an incorrigible to boot. 
But let us get away from this sickening portion of the Secretary of State’s silly 
rigmarole. As we have already remarked, the whole speech is more than 
disappointing. But let us be just. In this Sahara of disappointment: there 
are a couple of stray oases, Mr. Morley’s remarks about the Army Charges 
- will be welcomed in all quarters...,....... We trust the new Commission which 
Mr. Morley proposes to appoint to investigate into the matter will arrive at an 
equitable arrangement. For the present allocation of Military charges is 
simply iniquitous.......... Before we conclude we must inform our readers 
that the long-promised and wmuch-talked-of reforms, ‘with great possibi- 
lity’ to which Lord Minto referred in his last speech in the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council are yet in a nebulous form. There is, of course, a plentiful crop 
of those worthless and unmeaning platitudes in which ‘ honest’ John is so fond 
of indulging. But we all now know that Mr, Morley is a man who ‘conceives’ 
very often but ‘ brings forth’ nothing. At the end of his speech he admitted 
‘the time had now come when the Secretary of State could safelv and wisely 
nominate one or two Indian members’ to the India Council. ‘This is a welcome 
assurance—as farasit goes. But—oh! that eternal‘ but’! It is a tremendous 
mystery which cannot be attempted to be solved at the end of such a lengthy 
leader. So more about it and Mr. Morley’s Budget speech in our next.” 


11. Some silly optimists among us had hailed Mr. Morley’s appointment 
to preside over the India Office as destined to usher 
in a millennium for this country, but his last Budget 
speech has completely disillusioned these sanguine 
souls. Mr. Morley’s pronouncement on the occasion unequivocally shows that 
the control over the Indian administration is to remain absolutely in the hands 
of the white bureaucrats, whatever party be in power in England. The speech 
cannot but provoke a feeling of exasperation and despondency in India. It 
was fondly anticipated by some that Mr. Morley would in some measure satisfy 
the demand for self-government put forward by enlightened Ladians, but he 
has done nothing of the kind. The gang of bureaucrats, whose head 
he is, wield such enormous powers that they have forced him by means 
of misrepresentations to fall in with their views. Mr. Morley’s intellectual 
powers seem to have been confounded by the bogey of ‘the man on the spot’. 
And surely, no Minister of the Crown, to whatever party he may belong, would 
venture, except under dire pressure, to ask England to torego even a tithe of 
the benefits at present derived by her from her possession of India. The 
‘English bureaucrats hold that India exists for them, and no Secretary of State 
can run counter to this view through a feeling of sympathy for the people of 
the land. Nay, our philosopher-statesman has come to the conclusion that the 
white officials should be permitted to exercise even greater and unrestricted 
powers than they do at present in order to add to their prestige, and with this 
object in view he is about to appoint a Committee to inquire into tha evils of 
centralisation. ‘This means that district officers are henceforward to be 
allowed to lord it over the people at their sweet will. ‘This wove of 
Mr. Morley is clearly opposed to the demands of the educated classes, 
who nave all along been trying to make the officials amenable to the 
voice. of the representatives of the people. But Mr. Morley uot only 
looks upon these classes as incapable of carrying on the adminis- 
tration of the country, but regards them as ‘enemies’ of the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Morley may be a great philosopher, but his recent utterances 
have proved him to be an out and out supporter of the white bureaucracy in 
India and an enemy of educated Indians. ‘I'o expect the rights of self-gov- 
ernment from such a man is to make a parade of our folly before the world. 
The recent prohibition of public meetings and the resolution re press prosecu- 
tions seem to have the full approval of this pseudo philosopher, who seems to 
have forgotten the fact that such artificial restrictions fail in the end to achieve 
their object. As regards the reforms adumbrated by Mr. Morley in the speech 
we must bear in mind that British politicians have ever shown themselves to be 
‘adeptsin the art of deluding other people by means of specious promises, without 
oon 473—6 | 


Kesari (129), 11th June; 
Mumukshu (139), 18th June. 
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‘of administrative capacity and regards them 
a. The appointment of a Mehta or a 


or the elected members of the various Legislative Councils for the purpose. 
But as he has not done so, his ultimate object in establishing .a new body, 
consisting of self-important notabilities like the Nabob of Dacca, and the 
Aga' Khan, seems to be to pit it against the National Oongress, 


and thereby to throw discredit on the latter. If any of our people 


entertain any high hopes about the Advisory Council, they would stultify 
themselves before the whole world. Mr. Morley’s utterances respecting 
Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation are also extremely irritating. He does not possess 
perhaps even a tittle of evidence against the man, but has the boldness to 
declare that bringing Lajpatrai to a public trial would only advertise his 
‘seditious propaganda. Such declarations on the part of Mr. Morley tend 
to bring the greatest discredit on the Liberal party and convince us that no 
important concessions are likely to be secured from any political party in 
‘England by pursuing a policy of mendicancy. We must stand on our own 
legs and abandon the hope of getting anything through constitutional agitation. 
{The Mumukshu and some other papers consider Mr. Morley’s speech to be 
highly disappointing to Indian aspirations. | 


12, “It is generally believed that the land assessment in British India 
doés not exceed ‘50 per cent. of the rental.’ in 
_ Pitch of land assessment reply to a ouestion put by Mr. O’Donnell in Par- 
bs Bagh ool 5) ise, liament, however, it came out that in the Central 
yn oe eet Os Provinces the assessment sometimes exceeds that 
: | proportion, The latest ruling is said to be that if the 
existing assessment has hitherto exceeded 65 per cent. and has been paid 
* without difficulty,’ it shall be fixed at 65 per cent. The safest thing, therefore, 
for a rayat would appear to be to raise difficulties in the payment. If he proves a 
willing horse, a heavier load is to be put upon his back—at least in the particular 
part of the Central Provinces to which the ruling applies. We fail to see what 
else Mr. Hobhouse’s reply means. Why should the limit of .50 per cent. be 
exceeded, where the assessment is paid ‘without difficulty’? This is an ex- 
pression which frequently occurs in the literature bearing on land assessment. | 
It makes one suspect that ‘the Government is prepared to take the last pie out of 
the rayat, which he can pay ‘ without ditiiculty.. Whether or not the British 
Government takes from 15 to 30 per cent. less than the Native Government— 
a statement the accuracy of which Mr. O’ Donnell challenged—the test of a rayat 
paying with or without difficulty, as if he is expected to hand over to Gov- 
ernment everything that is left after he manayes to keep body and soul together, 
dves not seem to be happy. The fact is that the whole subject of land assess- 
ment, and its effects on the cultivators, requires investigation by an independent 
Commission. It is a more important and urgent inquiry than that of 
decentralisation.” 


13. Wonderful is the revolution of the wheel of fate. The wisest of men 

ad aan have failed to understand the mysteries of its move- 
. Adisoonrse on the myste- ments. Some people belittle or scoff at them. But 
Figgs sevorntion of the wheel if they ponder over the transformation that has at pre- 
“” Qujaraté (23), 9th Jane. - Sent come’over the land of Bharat, they will be able 
Hog oy. s bo form some conception of ‘the subtle mystery sur- 


« a 


rounding the wheel of fate and the inability of man to understand the law 
overning its movements: [The paper here gives a-rapid sketch of the history of 


ritish rule in India up to the time of the Mutiny of 1857. It then proceeds :—] 
The wheel then took another turn. The Mutiny of 1857 broke out in the 


country, and the British raj was tottering to its fall, But the educated Indians 
of those days as well as Native Chiefs execrated the leaders of the mutiny and 
sided with Englishmen in the belief, which was instilled into their minds by 
English education, that the glory and rise of the country depended upon the 
good-will of the foreigners. The result was that the mutiny was quelled and 


the Government of the country passed from'the hands of the East India. 


Company to those of the Crown. The people began to sing in honour of an 
alien sovereign such hallelujahs as “Long live Queen Victoria,” ‘ Success to 
Queen Victoria,” &c, The British Empire in India became once more firmly 
established. At the same time notions of rights, independence and equality 
began to dawn on the minds of the people. The wheel then took another 
turn. Seeing the natives advance, Englishmen have lately begun to dream of 
danger to their rule and a repetition of the mutiny of 1857. There is no 
rebellion or disturbance in the country, yet the rulers and the ruled have 
been involved in an embarrassing situation worse than that caused by a 
mutiny. This is but the inscrutable result of the revolution of the wheel 
of fate. That wheel is now-a-days moving erratically and rapidly. British 
rule, which was once renowned for its justice, benignity and love of 
independence, has now revealed itself in another aspect. Liberty of the press, 


spread of education and equality of rights were the watchwords of the British: 


Government in the past. But all this has changed within the last five 
years. Reaction has set in since the régime of Lord Curzon, who is the 
fountain-source of the present troubles and whose name is an abomination 

the Indians. The doors of education have been closed, the people have heen 
deprived of the liberty of speech and meeting, students have been prohibited 
from taking part in the work of promoting the country’s good, staunch 
advocates of British rule have been branded as traitors and deported, and 
lastly the terrible crime has been perpetrated of gagging the press, which 
has hitherto rendered a valuable service to Government by voicing the inner- 
most thoughts of the people and thereby keeping the authorities alert. 
Not only this, but Lord Minto’s Government have laid down a novel and 
farcical definition of sedition and made over to local Governments the power 
of hauling up journalists one after another before law-courts and visiting 
them with exemplary punishment as if they were robbers and pindarees. But 
good cometh out of evil, and so we believe that some happy result will ensue 
from the present turmoil. We cannot forget how Lord Dalhousie’s régime, 
which had proved ruinous to India, was followed by that of Lord Canning. 
India badly needs a Canning to-day. Indians want their rulers to fulfil 
the pledges contained in the Queen’s proclamation, but the authorities are 
unwilling to doso, ‘This is the root cause of the present unrest in India and. 
of the warfare between the authorities and the people which is carried on not by 


arms, but by the pen. ‘The authorities are frightened at the might of the pen and ~ 


are striving to blunt its edge. This struggle is an unequal one: it is a conflict. 
between truth and resentment. Casting oureyes towards England, we find that 
the movements of the wheel of fate are as extraordinary there as they are in 
India, Up to now the Liberals were the friends of India. ‘They were actuated. 
by the principles of justice, righteousness and liberty and were always ready 
to listen to and redress India’s grievances, It is, therefore, an irony ot fate 
that the series of autocratic measures lately embarked upon by the Government 
of India should have been approved and assented to by the Liberal-Ministry and 
by such a distinguished champion of liberty and justice as Mr. John. Morley. 
Such are the inscrutable workings of time. At the present juncture, when 
uvheard-of things are taking place in India, the people should not lose courage 
but be yatient and ready to endure any further calamities that might overtake 
them. Really: the times are critical. Englishmen’s heads have been turned. 
They conjure up phantoms where none exist, and are blind to the shortcomings 
of their administration, which need to .be promptly set right. Even Lord 
Minto has succumbed to Anglo-Indian influence. We hope that the result of 


all this hub-bub will be victory to the Indians, for victory is the hand-maid of 
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ne. Huiglishiien have won India by the sword and that 
~~ they: iauet make up their minds to hold it in the 
resort by the 8 wn ° d, if they are to.continue to hold it at all. But this 
beast is vain, bec tise ‘history does not furnish even a single instance of 
a segs ‘nation holdine another in subjection by the sword alone. The truth 
ia that the’ boycott and swadeshi movements having touched Englishmen to- 
he ‘quick, insolent men like the editor of the Times are trying io bully the 
dians by vainglorious assertions like the above. But the Indians need not 
ind them at all. A glance at history will show that Englishmen have 
obtained possession of this country more by craftiness and sowing dissensions 
among the Indian princes than by their own strength. The assertion made 
by the Times is quite false, If Government were to indulge in a similar boast, 
it will not fail to bring about their ruin. The English have not won India 
by the sword, and they cannot also hold it by the sword alone. ‘The total 
pulation of India is 30 crores, while the number of Englishmen in the 
country is 24 lakhs at the most, that is, for one Englishman there are 1,200 
Indians. Now, can one man keep A; 200 men under control by means of his 
sword alone against their will ? At present, Englishmen are able to rule over 
us, not by their own strength, but by their craftiness and our internal feuds. 
If we but unite together and sympathise with one another, the English sword 
would become useless ; nay, the English themselves would perhaps become 
extinct. We have now ‘begun to bring about unity amongst us, and if Gov- 
ernment persist in the policy now followed by them in East Bengal and the 
Punjab, the Times will have to repent of its boast. Our ignorance and want 
of unity help Government to rule over us, ‘Take any department under 
Government, and it will be found to be managed solely with the help of the 
Indians, Our people are gradually coming to know the real state of things. 
Under these circumstances the officials and journalists of the type of the 
editor of the Zémes had better cease to intimidate the people, and induce Govern- 
ment to confer just rights on the Indians. If, instead of doing so, they throw | 
Pe obstacles in the way of the advancement ‘of the Indians, that would simply 
ne place Government in a very false position. 


15. Government have been attributing the present unrest in India to 
the influence of mistaken political aspirations 
:a “ hg, 0g of the un- entertained by educated Indians and, to the machina- 
en 7 Chikitsak (113), 12th June. tions of some of the latter in misrepresenting the 
‘ig eee benevolent actions of Government to the ignorant 
masses of the country. But asa-matter of fact Government theniselves are 
responsible for bringing about of the present state of unrest. The people have 
grown poorer and the taxes have become unbearable under the present system of 
administration, The indifference and high-handedness of English officials has | 
accentuated this state of affairs, and people have begun to lose faith in the 
impartial administration of justice as between Europeans and Indians. While 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales emphasised the importance of a 
_ sympathetic attitude on the part of the officials towards the people of the 
SS country, the whole of the bureaucracy from the lowest Anglo-Indian official 
to the Secretary of State has been trying by word and by deed to make 
sympathy a rare commodity. Indian editors are being sentenced for offences 
which their Anglo-Indian brethren are allowed to commit with impunity, These 
being the causes of the unrest prevailing in India, it is the first duty of 
Government to investigate them, But Government have been strangely 
shirking their responsibility in the matter. 


16. The reason why the British are unwilling to lose their hold over 
| India is their greed of money. ‘They want to govern 
Coutrast between the India in order that they may be able to livein luxury 


Baglishacn, ‘ot i ae and annually derive crores of rupees from her. 


towards They. jealously guard her frontiers against Russian 
Moda Pritt (136), 10th invasion, | lest they may .one day be deprived of a 
June, splendid source of profit. They look askance at the 


advocates of swadeshs and boyeott because _ these 
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- tidovements are’ a menave to their thriving trade. The British’ will Jeave 


‘dndian shores as soon as they find that India is oonmpletely drained ‘of | 


her wealth and that her land has become as barren as a rook. The ‘secret, 
therefore, of the tenacious hold of the British over India is their love of luore. 
But to us Indians, India is dear for quite different reasons. Weare anxious to 
acquire swarajya not because we want to enjoy our country’s wealth and make 
‘ourselves merry. We only care for the prestige of our motherland and wish to 
preserve it by reviving its indigenous arts and industries. We are in short 
desirous of elevating India from her present degraded plight. - Our destinies 
being definitely bound up with those of India, we stand or fall with her. True 
love and regard for the cou.itry can, therefore, be found in our hearts alone. 


17. A. correapondent of the ’zhdré writes :—Poets contribute a good deal 
to the prosperity and progress of a nation. The prin- 
ic tae Seabed aaa ciples, which they inculcate in their poems, are readily 
for their poems. assimilated by their readers and exercise a potent 
Vihéri (160), 10th June. influence over the activities of a nation. European 
poets like Byron, Shakespeare, Pope, Homer, &ce., 
have in their pcems given more prominence to national virtues like 
patriotism, liberty and equality than Indian poets. While the poems of 
Byron thrill with ideas of liberty, those of his Indian contemporary, Moropant, 
deal only with spiritual or religious themes. It was India’s misfortune that her 
poets did not apply their genius to historical themes. ‘The present poets of India 
should, therefore, make amends for the error of their predecessors, Instead of 
wasting their energies in describing the beauty of flowers or similar worthless 
objects, they should choose historical themes for their poems and dilate on them. 
Let them in stirring strains unfold the fate of the battlefield of Vadgaon or of 
the famous well of Cawnpur for the edification of their readers. What immense 
delight would be derived by reading in verse the impassioned address of the 
Rani of Jh4nsi to her people from the funeral pile! What pathos would there 
be if ‘'atya Topee and Nana Saheb were made to describe their heroic deeds 
in the inspired words of a poet! Let Indian poets then imitate Byrou in 
selecting their themes and discharge their debt to their motherland by writing 
poems on independence and freedom, 


Exhortation to Indian poets 


18. The Prakdshak publishes a translation of a speech addressed by a 
mutinous sepoy in Medows Taylor’s “ Sita’ to his 
Translation of the speech comrades in arms, in the course of which the sepoy, 
5 : eng in Medows after describing how the Company’s Government had 
Prakéehak (148), 7th June, iN its last days incurred the hatred of all classes of 
Indians by its policy of annexation and plunder 
and the hostility of the native troops by forcing them to break their caste rules, 
calls upon his hearers to rise in mutiny and dip their swords in the blood of 
Englishmen. [The editor observes in a foot-note :—We publish the above trans- 
lation for the benefit of those students who never read anything outside their 
prescribed text-books, There are some of them, who aspire to be public 
speakers, but being ignorant as to how and when to speak, they prattle any- 
thing they like in season and out of season. Some students also wish to translate 
from English into their vernacular, but are unable to find apt words. 1t is for 
such that we have given the above translation. | 7 


19. Inthe course of a contributed article, purporting to answer the 
alleged aspersions on the character of the Mahrattas 

Reply to Mr. R. P. Kar- contained in an article written by Mr. R. P. Kar- 
peste cae aspersions. ~karia in a January issue of the Times of India, 
ois Ee erage & “Weekly Edition, the Mahrdtta writes:—“That the 
Mahr@tta (9), 9th June. | Maratha power arose from confusion and anarchy, 
that it prospered only while general disorders were 

rife in the country, that it could subsist only by creating disturbances, 7.¢., was 
an enemy to well-ordered Government, and that it had no genius for 
organized and. well-conducted administration—this is the sum and substance of 
the animadversions of Mr. Karkaria on the Mahrattas. He would not also 
allow them even the credit of being a military nation,’ the tenor of his 
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implying that they were at the best simply _ pugnacious povettlon 
#8 are not slight; nay the anata so serious. that a people, 
‘pocount it can: ©. success lly laid, must.cease to have any claim to 
sapéot, No doubt it has bitherto been the fashion to 
7a malign the Mabrattas by calling them a nation of free-booters, but has any 
e “3 ause mt to consider, if history could furnish a single instance of robbers and 
tee booter: ing up an empire and yet at the same time continuing to 
Y e a8 befora in their marauding and pillaging proclivities P Could any one 
: es bet ie acious enough to stigmatise the superb empire of the Arabs under 
| the: SOalighe of Baghdad as an empire of robbers? As with the Arabs, so with 
the Mahrattas, too. Cunning men and prejudiced historians have always 
Deen at pains to misrepresent the in dependent, rough and free habits of this once 
‘Obscure nation, which suddenly attained to eminence, as savouring of a low 
type of civilization. We may dismiss their strictures as the ebullitions of 
perverse hypocrites. From the guerilla tactics adopted as a temporary expe- 
‘dient by. the Mahratha Sardars in the early stages of their great struggle for 
freedom and unity, Mr. Karkaria seems to have rushed to the hasty conclusion 
that the Mahrattas were unable to wage regular wars or to organise a well- 
disciplined army and that they had, therefore, to seek security or agerandizement 
“In general strife and disorder. Even supposing the Mahrattas to have been 
given to predatory habits, it would be impossible to detect any connection 
between guerilla tactics and love of anarchy, and Mr. Karkaria seems 
to have utterly overlooked the importance of this mode of warfare as 
the last recourse of an oppressed people against their formidable and well- 
organized but immobile enemy. How else could the Spaniards and the Swiss 
cantons have fought the armies of Napoleon except by means of these harassing 
tactics P ‘The Boers and the Macedonians also have in our own times effectively 
resorted to these methods against their British and ‘lurkish foes, But none 
has yet dared to assert that the Spanish, the Swiss, or the Boer Governments 
battened or nothing but confusion and anarchy. Is there any _ other 
chance of success, we ask, than what is afforded by a desultory mode of warfare 
toa people numerically weak and armed with inferior weapons? What else 
could have saved the Russians from the fury of the scourge of Kurope but the 
irregular tactics of the sturdy and agile Cossacks? It is a mistake, therefore, 
to suppose that the Mahrattas, best fitted though they were for making 
predatory incursions, never engaged themselves in, and were incompetent to 
try or follow, any other mode of warfare; still itis adroitly sugyested that 
tke third battle of Panipat. was their first pitched battle which resulted in their 
signal defeat. Such insinuations or assertions as these, however, are manifestly 
absurd and belied by facts. Badly armed and inferior in numbers as the 
Mabrattas were at the beginning of their struggle for independence, they could 
scarcely hope to try conclusions in a regular pitched battle with the immense, 
6 best-equipped and wel]-seasoned legions of Aurangzeb. Ccnsidering the vast 
a disparity between the relative strength of the contending forces, surely the 
| SS ‘wonder is that these ‘hardy and intelligent mountaineers could not only offer 
‘a successiul resistsnce to his rapacity and ambition, but could haras;, cut down 
and tire out his hordes so effectua)ly as to compel ‘him to abandon as hopeless 
his nefarious plan of reducing Mahardashtra....... ‘The brilliant and stirring 
deeds of our countrymen during this critical and memorable period cannot but 
fill every Mahratta bosom with sublime patriotic fervour and lofty pride....... 
After the epoch which closed with the death of Aurangzeb the rule of the 
Mabrattas over their own country having been firmly established and their 
independence secured from external invasion or aggression, the desultory and 
irregular tactics, which must naturally partake rather of a defensive character, 
ame to be discarded in favour of more systemativ and elaborate field 
operations,.......... ‘he wars which the Mahrattas waged with the Rohillas, 
with Haidar Ali and even with the British East India Company have, as judged 
from the laudable and memorable achievements on the battle-field, shed an 
undying lustre on the Mahratta coat-of-arms; and the names of Motitalao, 
Talegaon (near Wadgaon} Assaye and other pitched battles shall continue to 
emblazon the pages of Mabratta History.and give the lie direct to all sorts of 
unfounded aspersions against their war-like character.” 
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20. “The Governiidaly of ‘His Excellency Lord Minto. has “been: 
‘ era ee eee compelled with much Talaotanes, we believe, to take 
ic’ of the’ Gowsna ent of 4&@ Step in the interests of the peace and well-being 
India re the suppression of of the country. In the Government. Resolution 
seditious writings in’ the issued over the signature of Sir H. H. Risley, Lord 
aay uc a (24), 9th Minto solemnly warns both English and vernacular 
Jane. En . cols. newspapers of the consequences of inflaming the 
sii minds of the people and encouraging ill-wiil between 
classes. The Resolution is a solemn warning, which, if not listened to,. 
will force Government in the end to take severe repressive measures. We 
trust, both for the sake of Government and for that of conductors of 
newspapers in India, that no such necessity will arise. We thank the 
Government of Lord Minto for showing to habitual offenders the courtesy 
of a warning which they will do well to take to heart. Both English and 
vernacular newspapers are included in the Resolution showing that Government 
has its eye equally upon both classes of newspapers which indulge in violent 
and inflammatory language. It may be that some of the vernacular journals 
were the original offenders, but if is a fact not to be denied by any one that 
some of the English journals have in their wrath and indignation indulged 
in language as reprehensible and inflammatory as any of the former, It is 
again true that there was provocation in some cases, but the retaliation was so 
intemperate as to exasperate the original offenders and impel them to further 
extravagant writing.”’ 


21. ‘* Sir Herbert Risley’s latest circular about the Press will not cause any 
dicscte hAs tt 2 flutter in the dovecotes of the sober and the moderate 

monte (07) om section of the Indian press. We only hope that this 
latest weapon may be rarely and sparingly used against the rabid section of the 
Indian Press that abuses the given liberty by indulging in such heroics as the 
subversion of the British rule. The Anglo-Indian organs also create mischief 
by setting class against class and by praising aloud the loyalty of the Moslems, 
and denounving in no sparing terms tlie attitude of the Hindus. ‘That is a 
dangerous policy which threatens to sap the very foundations of the British 
rule in this country. We only hope that the Resolution would be enforced, 
when an occasion arises, against the Anglo-Indian organs as well.”’ 


22. ‘*The campaign of repressive measures is proceeding in right earnest. . 

The latest of these measures is the Resolution of the 

Mahrdita (9), 9th June; Government of India by which the local Government 
PRireeg Ms i Pa Pb are given a carte blanche to institute press prosecu- 
(102), 9th June. tions to their heart’s content.......... [tis not very 


difficult to imagine how such a “sweeping Government 


Resolution should have come to be issued. It is probable that the Government 
of India may have been pestered with applications from local Governments for 


sanctioning the prosecution of individual newspapers, and the Supreme Gov- 


ernment may have been troubled by being called upon to use their discretion 


in such cases. But that can hardly be pleaded as an excuse for letting loose 
the hounds of prosecution upon the whole field of journalism when the Govern- 
ment of India could have very well perceived that a free power for evil as in 
the present case is most likely to be abused. It is a pity that Government 
should not have yet come round to see the awfully bad results of allowing the 
men on the spot to have their way in such matters, especially when they are 
helplessly in the hands of Potice officers, who take a devilish delight in 
keeping their administrative superiors misinformed and actually mislead them 
in numerous cases from the path of duty. The new Government Resolution 
obviously means the inauguration of. another reign of terror by means 
of press prosecutions so soon after the last one marked by deportations. 
But one may reasonably doubt whether all this will necessarily mean a 
real or effective amelioration of the situation.” [|The Indu Prakash 
writes :—‘ Another wkase has been issued by the Government of India 
over Mr. Hisley’s signature and it shows that the gods at Simla are 
still unappeased by the coercive measures they have introduced one 
aiter another......... The resolution pretends to give a warning to ‘ disloyal’ 
journals whose acrimonious criticisms have rufiied the dovecots at Simla and 
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‘eteriial “halle he to that wisdowi and states 
¥Of ‘his essays: relates the story of a king 
hat’ wisdom flows from thy lips’ 
oriever ‘he’ open ; whatever stupid things the king 
© Vazir must say, Wad retaioch flows.’ But-the prince soon 
Th ti ye “i ihantier the Indian Editor of both the English and 
‘pressthe European ‘Editor is exempted, for he sings it 
ice liis leading articles with the heading ‘what wisdom 


fie oy Pe torterite from the heights of Simla’ and repeat the cantata day. after: 
day till the gods on the Olympus are satiated......... The ‘disloyal’ journalists. 
Who would not do puja will be proceeded against and that of course means 
conviction: The local Governments are exempted from getting even the 


14l'sanction required from the Government of India.” The Arunodaya 
Writes :—The threat of prosecuting public journals will never deter them 

m commenting or criticising honestly the measures of administration when- 
ever these are detrimental to the interests of the subjects. Resolutions like 
these, instead of making the British rule liked by the people, will only create 
bad blood between the rulers aad the ruled. | 


23. ‘ By this time it is quite evident that the authorities both in this 
country as well as in England have absolutely lost 
their heads, for save on that hypothesis it is difficult 
to satisfactorily explain the measures to which 
they have lately resorted............ The Government of India have issued a 
Resolution during this week, in which, they have, in supersession of previous 
orders, empowered the various local Governments to take steps, in consultation 
with their legal advisers, against newspapers published within their jurisdiction, 
should any of them contain seditious writings or writings likely to create 
ill-will between classes. We fail to understand how the necessity has arisen 
for the Government of India to authorize the local Governments in this 
manner, inasmuch as the present arrangement, which necessitated a reference 
‘to the Government of India before a newspaper was proceeded against 
for an alleged seditious writing, has worked quite satisfactorily, and besides 
acted to a certain extent as a desirable check on the local Governments. 
With the- removal of this control we should not be surprised if Press 
‘prosecutions were to be more plentiful than before. No one, of course, 
‘doubts the laudable desire of the Government to preserve peace and order. 
The Government, however, have bungled in this matter, for instead of 
going to the root of the evil, or in other words, putting a stop to the 
very grievances that have given birth to the present unrest and punishing 
those who Have been their } prime cause, they have resorted to a course, which, 
if anything, will have the effect of muzzling the Press in India and more 
especially the indigenous section of it, for we do not think any Anglo-Indian 
paper need have any fear on the score of being prosecuted for reasons which 
are too obvious to require any mention......... We are afraid that the remedy 
will prove worse than the disease itself, for the simple reason that the present 
is not the time for any tightening of the screw. ‘True statesmanship consists 
in removing the present unrest by conciliatory measures, and unless this is 
done the authorities may take it as certain that repressive measures will fail 
in the end to achieve their object.”’ 


24, Under the heading “Simla Gods on the War-path” the Gujardti 
clan i ea ae Punch writes :—‘ His Excellency Lord Minto has just 
rth tol (25), issued a Resolution warning newspapers, both English 
(?) and Vernacular, that they have gone too far, that 
the forbearance of Government is exhausted and that if they persist in their 
present tone, the dreadful machinery of the Indian Penal Code will be set 
in motion and journalistic offenders ground to dust. This, of course, is not 
the phraseology of the Resolution, but it may safely be said to be the spirit 
in which it has-been promulgated, We wonder what the Simla Gods are about. 
‘What isthe meaning of this maelstrom of orders and circulars, ukases and 
resolutions, we cannot for. the life of us understand, We suppose Lord Minto 
and his ‘worthy Councillors are now giving a practical retort to those who 
- taunted them with : too silent and inactive. The velane has burst, and 
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terrible : int unexpected renege seem ‘to be. the order: of ‘the DAY-.+0-s0re0! 
The \gravamen of the charge brought against Indian journalists ig that ‘deli-. 


berate efforts are made to inflame the minds of the people, to encourage. ill-will, 


between classes, and to promote active hostility to Government.’ We readily, 
admit that there are a few native journals, cr rather rags, that indulge in 
indecent and unjustifiable exaggerations......,... True, a succession of such 
rags crops up, but the best thing would be to let them alone. But if 
the authorities think that they are now , all tolerance, they. should make 
short shrift of them and send them to ‘Kingdom come.’......... But 
because there are a few such irresponsible rags, is it decent that a mighty 
Government like the British should hurl a cruel thunderbolt at alland sundry, 
and that, too, when they know full well that. the majority of Indian journals 
are sober and deserve no such castigation P In this very Resolutfhn 
Government admit that they would be ‘unwilling to curtail the liberty 
of the many  well-conducted papers because of the misbehaviour of a 
few disloyal journais.’......... Thisisa distinct acknowledgment that there 
are only a few seditious journals in the country. We do not, of course, 
admit it. It is the opinion of the Government, for we are firmly con- 
vinced that these journals are more foolish than seditious. But even sup- 
posing that they do harbour treason, is it not acruel injustice and insult 
to hurl an anathema like the present against the whole class? And yet this 
is what Lord Minto has done by issuing his latest ukase. We think Gov- 
ernment are doing more harm than good by such eternal Secretariat 
tinkering.........- ‘If, however, the Resolution is meant to be applied only to 
native papers and Anglo-Indian journals are to escape scot-free, then we must 
strongly - protest against this latest threat hurled at us by the mighty Joves 
and Jupiters serenading onthe salubrious heights of Simla. If such one-sided 
justice is intended, the Resolution will do more harm than good: it will 
simply further exasperate the Native Press. Native journalism has now 
reached a stage when it must be reasoned with and not bullied. The days for 
bullying it are gone. As we have many times remarked in these columns, we 
have not the least sympathy with those of our contemporaries whose genius 
for journalism goes mad. But at the same time even these journalistic 
madcaps can find out a pretty rational excuse for their mental derange- 
ment.: They will simply point their finger at the Zimes of India, the Civit 


and Military Gazette and the Englishman, which have done during the past two > 


years more to‘inflame the minds of the people and to encourage ill-will 
between classes’ than all the native journals put together.......... As we 
have already said, we have nothing to say against the Resolution itself. On the 
other hand, we thank Lord Minto for being candid and giving us a warning. 
We trust, however, that he has by this time perfectly realised how many nails 
some of the Anglo-Indian journals have hammered into the coffin of Britain’s 
honour in India. Let the Government deal out even-handed justice to all and 
sundry, without any considerations of caste, colour or creed and we will 
welcome a thousand more of such ukases, But if that is not done, we cannot 
help saying that Government seem to have forgotten the homely old adage—let 
sleeping dogs lie. Just one word before we conclude—an humble request to 
our countrymen. Government have by issuing this Resolution thrown off the 
mask. The fangs can be distinctly seen. Would it not, therefore, be simply 
foolish and suicidal for native journalists to deliberately try to find out whether 
the fangs have ‘edge’ or not? Afterall no nation can be tree by talking or 
writing. Let us, therefore, act: educate our people, feed them, clothe them, 
work forthem, and nurse them. The mighty Government of India have 
talked—let our contemporaries acé—and not foolishly court a prosecution.” 


25. ‘ A military man that he is, Lord Minto has acted during the last 
ata aed four weeks with more than military severity, and now 
ae ene oe ee he seems to have taken to publishing Resolution after 
Resolution, with a warning in one, a threat in another and an amalgamation 
of both in the third. His ~ Lordship’ s latest achievement, though it is only 
u Resolution, is, however nothing short of arevival of the obnoxious Gagging 
Act passed by Lord Lytton “whose régime will ever be accursed by the 
people of this country, This has not come upon us as a surprise. We 
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less millions of India?......... What wonder, then, that their unholy ecstasy 
knew no bounds when all their suggestions were carried out by the Government 
of India with greater alacrity and relentlessness than they had hopedfor? But 
the truimphs of our Anglo-Indian confréres were not yet over. ‘They desired to 
win fresh laurels. What was the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai—comparatively 
speaking ? It was but the entombing alive of a single individual—temporarily 

only, we trust. There were bigger whales to be ‘ harpooned ’ in the present 
| troubled political waters. The Native Press (both English and Vernacular) his 
ever been an eye-sore to these English journals. Scarcely had Lala Lajpatrai 

reached Mandalay than they commenced a fresh campaign, a vindictive crusade, 

against the Native Press. It is nearly a fortnight since a rigid Press censorship 

(for the Native Press only—since Anglo-Indian journalists are, like Ceesar’s wife, 

above suspicion) was advised or rather demanded. The moment this demand 

was made, we knew it would be granted. Is not, after all, blood ‘thicker 

than water?.......... It was no wonder, therefore, that the man on the spot 

and his ‘ absentee’ master swallowed every word said or written by their kith 

and kin, who cannot even exist in the land of their birth, but who are now 

feeding fat on the best that this dependency can give them! We were, in 

short, prepared for the thunderbolt which has now been hurled at Native 

journalism and were sure that the Anglo-Indian Press would succeed in 

creating a modern Earl of Strafford and make him adopt a policy of 
‘Thorough.,’......... We do not maintain that Native journalism is all that it 

‘should be. ‘There are bound to be a few black sheep in every flock. Wehavea 

few such amongst us, and Lord Minto cannot execrate them more than we do. 

That these irresponsible journals are in a hopeless minority, Lord Minto seems to 

be perfectly aware of. Where, then, was the necessity of issuing this Resolu- 

tion, which is bound to wound the feelings of ‘ many weil-conducted papers’ ? 
Government admit that there are only a ‘few disloyal journals.’ Surely, the 

law, as embodied in the Indian Penal Code, is strong enough to deal with this 

microscopic and despicable minority? We cannot help saying that the latest 

- bug-bear given birth to by the Viceregal Secretariat is not only ill-advised, but 

‘likely to defeat its own ends. But ill-advised or the reverse, Government have 

patented this new ‘ thumb-screw,’ and so we native journalists must be on our 

guard and not violate the letter of this new despotic and ‘ unlegislated ’ 

mandate. But we have only one question to ask His Excellency Lord Minto. 
In the very first paragraph of this Resolution reference is made to a 
‘number of newspapers, both Engiish and Vernacular, and they are charged 
with trying ‘to inflame the minds of the people and to encourage ill-will 
ae between classes.’ We would like to know what. class of journals the 
_ ‘word English in the above quotation means. Does it mean only 
_ | journals written in English’ by matives, or also journals in English 
written -by Englishmen, so-catled Englishmen, hybrid whites, semi-whites, 
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Eurasiars and others who think that it is only the cowl that makes 
the monk? If. Government have in view only native English journals 
in issuing this bugbear of a Resoluticn, we can only say that the spirit 
in which it has been done is not ‘ paternal’ but rather step-motherly........4 
Excesses on the part of native journals -are condemnable, though they may 
sometimes be excusable on the ground that they are feeling the whips and 
scorpions of dependence. These excesses may be foolish, but they are natural. 
But there cunnot possibly be any justification for excesses on the part of the self- 
styled ‘superior’ Anglo-Indian journals.~ They belong to a ‘superior’ race 
(some, at least, if not all of them), they claim a superior civilisation and boast 
that they have a noble mission in India. And, yet, what sort of mission have 
they been performing in this land during the last two years and more? To put 
it in the mildest form they have been toadies, sycophants, liars, libellers and 
imps of mischief.......... Even Mr. Morley’s omniscient man on the spot can 
have no idea of what harm the yellow section of that amiable fraternity has 
done to disturb the equilibrium of mutual confidence which till lately existed 
between the various communities of India. The partiality hitherto shown to 
these venomous journals by the powers that be has become almost scandalous. 
If Government would only make an example of even one of these reptiles, 
they will achieve more practical results by way of restoring the happy times 
of the past than by prosecuting a host of poor, thoughtless and half-starved 
native rags.” 


26. Weare afraid that the series of repressive measures which Gov- 
ernment have been adopting at the instigation of 
Gujarat (72), 11th June; Anglo-Indian journals for suppressing the alleged 
Gujarati (23), Ith June. sedition rampant in India bode no good to the 
future of British rule in the country! History 
abundantly shows that if Government persist in their present reactionary 
policy, the British Indian Empire will eventually be landed in grave danger. 
It is a pity that Government should turn a deaf ear to this warning. 
There is no doubt that it is the Anglo-Indian Press that has, by poisoning the 
ears of Government, compelled them to have recourse to repressive measures 
which have now culminated in the gagging of the Native Press. Government 
are acting short-sightedly in stifling the public voice instead of taking steps to 
ameliorate the woe-be-gone condition of the masses or to satisfy the aspirations 
of the educated classes for self-government. Such measures far from allaying 
the prevailing unrest will aggravate the discontent alike among the Moderates 
and the Extremists. It is unjust on the part of Government to connive, on the 
one hand, at Anglo-Indian papers which persistently inflame social animosities 
and on the other to persecute native papers as if they were the enemies of British 
rule, Under no civilised Government would such restrictions upon the liberty 
. of the press beever tolerated. India alone is doomed to enduresuch a misfor- 
tune. The Gujardté condemns the Resolution of the Government of India as 
unwise and unwarranted, It says that it will remove a wholesome check upon 
the discretion of local Governments to institute prosecutions against newspapers 
for seditious writing. It fears that the Government of India having entirely 
abdicated its powers of control in the matter, press prosecutions in the country 
will increase abnormally, as there will be nothing to prevent provincial Govern- 
ments from being carried away by local prejudice or by a spirit of intolerant 
Opposition to newspapers which independently criticise their acts. | 


27. The recent Resolution of the Government of India practically 
oe empowers the provincial Governments to incarcerate 
Kesart (129), 11th June. —_}] those newspaper editors who may refuse to write in 
favour of Government. Having already imposed restrictions on teachers and 
pupils and strangled the right of free speech, the authorities have, by this threat 
directed against journalists, declared to the world that their policy of repression 
_is now in full swing, ‘The present Resolution is in keeping with the avowed 
policy of Mr. Moriey, who is very anxious to restore the lost prestige of local 
officers. Centralisation having deprived the district demi-gods of some of their 
powers, no one seemed particularly anxious to propitiate them by burning 
incense a! their shrines. But Mr, Morley having declared that the prestige of 
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ntact, “eh Government of India have 
ent Resolution ‘so’ ordainéd matters ‘that any number of 
ts Gan ndw be victimised at tho altars of these district demi-gods, 
“124A and’ BAe of ree ndian Penal Oode are already so elastic that 
bas ry pan be, successfully hauled up before a judicial ‘tribunal. If the 
fation of th ‘law had rested with in Indians, many an Anglo-Indian 
 @@litor woulc d have beén brought within the purview of these sections and sent 
ee Ai cal *. new Resolution is applicable to Indian and Anglo-Indian editors. 
eee | ke, but its sole object being the rehabilitation of the prestige of the white 
district officers, defenceless saltte editors will alone be victimised under it. Just 
as Tamerlane used to authorise his lieutenants to indulge in a general slaughter 
‘when the complained. to him about their declining prestige, so has the Govern- 
ment of India authorised the provincial. Governments to fill their jails with 
Indian journalists for the sake of maintaining the prestige of their subordinates. 
We, however, predict that though the district officer may in future becomea living 
force by this means, the popular party will triumph in the end, while the officers. 
will come to be regarded with disgust by the people. Indulgence i in oppressive 
acts is, in our Opinion, as dangerous a pastime as the drinking of the deadliest 
poison, Mr. Morley or Lord Minto may imagine that they can digest this. 
a nag with impunity, but we are inclined to doubt their capacity to do so. 
| hey will have to suffer from its ill effects and to supplicate the people to save 
| them. Nay, even death may supervene from the poison, all antidotes proving 
of no avail. 


28, The stability the British rule in India enjoys is due the grant, 

% by the Liberal English politicians of old days to their 
Swardjya (1574), 8th June. Indian subjects, of the eines rights of the nae of 
speech, liberty of thought and liberty of writing. But when Viceroys like 
Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon, who delighted in trampling upon public opinion 
and were blinded by the pride of Imperialism, took the place of the wise 
politicians of former days, the said rights were curtailed and a retrograde policy 
was inaugurated by them. The official class is also, of late, trampling under foot 
public opinion and strenuously endeavouring to. put down Indian leaders. Lord 
Curzon’s régime vividly proved that the British raj, far from being based on law 
and justice, Is as’ oppressive and despotic as the Moslem kingdom. India is just 
now passing through a crisis, and it is shameful that no better administrator than 
Lord Minto should have been appointed to govern the destinies of the country. 
The swadesht and boycott movements have set the brains of these officials on 
fire, and every possible remedy is being resorted to by them to suppress them. 
It is our misfortune that Government should put implicit faith in the un- 
warranted and extravagant statements of the Anglo-Indian journalists. We, 
however, expected that the indiscretion of Government would not go beyond 
prohibiting meetings in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab. But the recent 
Resolution regarding newspapers shows that we were mistaken in our opinion. 
The object of the Resolution is to terrorise Indian journalists, but it is not 
‘likely they will be easily overawed, for the law permits them to criticise the | 
oppressive and unjust acts of Governmetit. Why should they be afraid of the 
Resolution, when they never incite the people to a revolt against the British ? 
The Resolution will be a fresh weapon of mischief in the hands of the officials. 
The enforcement of the Resolution will only foster the growth of discontent 

among the people, 


29. Russian rule is regarded by the English as a type of deapotio sway. 
They have, however, no reason to find fault with it, 

Arunodaya (102), _9th since they are themselves trying to gag the native 
pol ; Esc Sug vag press in India. Government themselves being the 
t wogty Sth Jane etc. Prosecutors in all sedition- “prosecutions, the accused 

. generally had little chance of getting justice, The 
necessity, however, of previously obtaining the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment before instituting such prosecutions imposed some restriction on the arbi- 
trariness of local Governments, The new Resolution takes away this restriction 

‘ and gives the Provincial Governments a free hand in the matter. Government 
are mistaken if they think that the Resolution will tie the tongues or blunt the 


pens of native journalists. (The Khdndesh Vaibhav condemns the Resolution 
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as a repressive and retr measuré and remafks that the adoption of such 
measures by Government’ will lead the people to unite all the more and that 
the wave of swadeshi and swarajyya now sweeping over the country cannot 
be checked thereby. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes in a similar strain and 
apprehends that the Resolution might be the fore-runner of a Gagging Act 
intended to muzzle the press. Several other papers of the. week also express 
their disapproval of the tKesolution. | ees 


30. “The Bengal leaders have done’ well in issuing their manifesto .on 

the present situation. It gives a direct, emphatic 

Comments on the manifesto and detailed contradiction to Mr. Morley’s statement 
o agen at a Ro ag that the recent disturbances in Eastern Bengal were 
 Makréiia (9). Sth Jane. due to the boycott movement, The signatories, 
among whom most of the leading politicians of 

Eastern and Western Bengal are included, affirm that the disturbances are 
due to the aggressive activity of the Nawab of Dacca and that in a later stage 
of the disturbances due also to the general belief that Government were on the 
side of the Musalmans, The manifesto relies upon judicial documents, which 
contain evidence as to the fact of: this belief and we should like to see how 
Mr. Morley will be able to dispose of such proof. When witnesses come to 
Court and state on oath that they did believe the rumours spread by Nawab 
Salimullah that official sympathy was with them in whatever they did, and 
when Judges declare in their judgments that they believe the story of .these 
witnesses, any other kind of proof as to the real cause of the disturbances 
is hardly necessary. ‘The Secretary of State being in touch only with 
official opinion is like a one-eyed man with that one eye turned to the official 
side, He knows not what the other side of the question is and what is very 
- strange is that with all his experience of Indian affairs he has not taken care 
to make any arrangements for being acquainted with the other side. In these 
circumstances, a course like the one adopted by the signatories to the manifesto 
was absolutely necessary ; and whatever Mr. Morley may say, the world will 
now have before it an emphatic statement of the non-official view of the 


situation in Bengal.” 


31. Had the loan of 13 lakhs made to the Nawab of Dacca been dictated 
by a desire to help an old and noble family in finan- 
Commenis on the Govern- gial difficulties, no voice would have been raised 
ment loan to the Nawab apsainst such a step. But the Anglo-Indian papers 
: Kesari (129) llth June, Dave been shamelessly declaring from the house-tops 
; that the loan has been made by Government out of a 
sense of gratitude felt by them for his having loyally and faithfully assisted 
them at great personal sacrifice, From this point of view the loan assumes a 
most disgusting aspect. For what are the services for which the Nawab has 
had to incur debts? The Pioneer states that the Nawab sent Mullas to all parts 
of the country at his own expense to preach loyalty to Government. But 
evidence produced in the law courts goes to prove that these emissaries of 
the Nawdb urged the Muhammadans to commit all sorts of outrages upon the 
Hindus. Under these circumstances it was most reprehensible on the part of 
Government to have granted a loan to the Nawab. 


82. ‘Now when so much has been spoken and written for and against 

the steps taken by the Government of India to cope 

Causes of the presentun- witha threatened political danger, it will be both 
rest in India and the remedy interesting and instructive to review and consider 
aa as 61) ist June, ispassionately the events that have contributed so 
Sane bat; ee much to the gravity of the situation. ‘That there has 
: _ been unrest in India is not denied by any one, though 
opinions differ as to the causes that have led to the unfortunate result. The 
lawlessness and confusion prevailing in Hast Bengal, the riots and disturbances 
that have occurred in the Punjab, the political demonstrations, little distin- 
uishable from rowdyism, engineered by notoriety hunters and participated in 
mainly by students, the inflammatory speeches before the illiterate masses and 
the anti-Government tone of a particular section of the Press are facts which 
ean scarcely be denied by any conscientious man. ‘hat the whole of the cam- 
paign has been directed against the Government is equally incontestable..,...... 
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os Wee 9 dou it very much the sanity of those who have designed this mad scheme 

Co ey resenting a hostile and defiant front. to the Government. It has been 

Bee os at mded that the , eneral attitude of the Government towards the people and 

ee % some ‘recent ‘legislative measures have been the causes of the present discontent 

- gnd disturbances, but there seems to be very little truth in the assertion.......... 

The inflammatory speeches in which the mob-leaders have recently indulged ; 

e the fiery articles which the seditious press still delights in publishing ; : 

Bees and certain other secret machinations for which some of the Punjab leader's 

eo. are now suffering have been the causes that have mainly and directly 

led to the recent riots, lawlessness and open defiance of the Government, 

In that way, the blame of what has happened principally rests with the 

leading wire-pullers and their principal accomplices. But the question 

arises: Who are these principal offenders? The answer is not very 

- difficult. It will certainly be wrong to say that all the Hindus are 

ae _- disloyal and that all of them were, in some way or other, connected with 

7 . the recent outbursts of disloyalty, but there cannot. be the least hesitation in 

Be saying that all those who were concerned in the disturbances were no other than 

- Hindus.......... 1 cannot be denied that the Hindu agitators tried their best 

i to win over the sympathy of the Muhammadans, but did not succeed. In 

| this connection we are glad to be able to record that a decided improvement has 

Bei taken place among the Muhammadans during the Jast 50 years. The fact 

carnot remain unknown toa careful student of Indian history that during 

the Mutiny of 1857 the mischief originally emanated from the Hindus, but the 

Muhammadans suffered the most in the end. The Hindus tried to repeat the 

same drama fifty years after, but thanks to the educational awakening of the 

Muhammadans, the agitators have had a signal defeat. What has “been so 

far done by the Government is not enougn. The Government should go still 

deeper into the matter and stop the possibility of a recurrence of such distur- 

bances in the future. There is hardly a secret of the Government that is not 

i known to the Hindus, ‘Thereis hardly an official act, which sees the light of the 

. day before it becomes known to the Hindus, How can this be remedied 

oe except by an introduction into the various departments of the Government of 

men other than Hindus in much larger numbers than has hitherto been the — 
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‘i a. ee 33. The Kdi in the course of a leading article, headed “ When is there to 

. oR be a rebellion in the Punjab?” writes :—How is it 
Request ‘to Government J 

to release Lala’ Lajpatrai that the apprehended rebellion, for averting which 

as there are no signs of‘the Lala Lajpatrai has been deported, has not yet broken 

outbreak of arevolt inthe oyt? It cannot be said that this rebellion was 


re (125), 14th June. nipped in the bud by the deportation of Lala Laj- 
ll | wos 8 for if its object was the expulsion of the English 
Bin] \..- from India, it could not have been stopped by the incarceration of a single 


af individual. But the honest. British offictal having once declared that a, 
i yebellion was brewing in the Punjab, we are bound by law to accept 
his declaration as gospel truth. Be that as it may, the question still recurs 
‘where is the revolt’? Government are now indeed in a very delicate position. 
They sounded the alarm of ‘rebellion,’ but the country is as peaceful as ever. 
The Punjabis seem to have conspired to befool the Government. It is 
certainly wrong on the part of loyal subjects so to falsify the declaration of 
their rulers. Nothing can be more disloyal: than that the Punjabis should 
ring discredit on the entire bureaucracy by not even moving their little finger 
_ when the authorities are shouting out ‘rebellion’ at the top of their voice, 
a3 was the duty of all truly loyal persons to rebel at the risk of being con- 
‘demned for treason with a view to ‘show that their masters were speaking the 


of disloyalty brought against the Punjébis by the officials, These officials have 


done a great wrong in deporting Lala Lajpatrai. The people are waiting fora — 


revolt in the Punjab, but as that has not broken out they demand Lala Lajpatrai’s 
release. They are not prepared to be deprived of: both. Asa month’s ex- 
perience has shown that there is no danger of a revolt breaking out, it is the 
bounden duty of Government to release Lala Lajpatrai. | 


34. ‘ We should also wage war against the old un-British Regulation IIT 
. Of 1818 to which we' owe the incarceration of Lala 
Alleged necessity of agit- Jainatrai, Whatever necessity there might have 


‘noe .for th al of Re- : : : 
waltion Tit af 1818 and the Xisted of such an extraordinary enactment in 1818, 


release of Lala Lajpatrai. there is absolutely none at present, and it is alike an 
Prabhit (52), 31st May, insult to the people of India, and a blot on the 
Eng. cols. | - administration, that it should continue to remain a 


minute longer on the Statute Book. It is indeed 
surprising that the powers-that-be cannot see that such a Regulation is a very 
sad commentary on the British Government, It is a sufficient reason for 
it to hang down its head in shame, that it should leave such extraordinary powers 
into the hands of the Executive in India after such a long period of British 
rule........... So long as this regulation exists, nobody’s liberty is worth a 
moment’s purchase—any man, no matter what his position or character, 
may be placed under personai restraint without any charge being laid against 
him, and without any opportunity being given him to prove his innocence. It 
is a most dangerous weapon in the hands of the Executive—this Regulation IIT 
of 1818—and an organized, vigorous and persistent agitation should be 
started to ensure its removal from the Statute Book.” [Elsewhere the paper 
writes :—‘* Since the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai nothing against him has 
come to light. On the contrary we have had noend. of evidence that he 
is the last man to incite people to sedition, and that he has been sacri- 
ficed to the nervous apprehension which somehow or other seized the local 
authorities. We may rest assured that, if the Government had been in 
possession. of facts in their opinion justifying the action, they would not have 
kept them from the public after all the outburst of feeling which has been 
evoked by the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. Such being the case it behoves 
us that we should spare no legitimate and constitutional means to get Lala 
Lajpatrai back the liberty of which he has been unjustly deprived....... “The 
interest of the country demands that he should be set free....... [tis a pity that 
such a devoted patriot should be allowed to rot in confinement, and the country 
deprived of his valuable services.” | | 


35. “It is indeed very hard lines for the people of Léhore that they 
should be prevented from giving vent to their feel- 
ings in connection with the deportation of their 
fellow-citizen, Lala Lajpatrai, while the inhabitants 


Prohibition of a public 
meeting at Lahore to protest 
against the deportation of 


Lala Lajpatrai. of other cities are calling public meetings to express 
Prabhat (52), 4th June, their disapproval of the treatment meted out to him 
Eng. cols. and to express sympathy with his family. It will be. 


remembered how the authorities followed up the arrest and deportation of the 
Punjab patriot by a fiat, prohibiting any public meeting in Lahore for four days, 
It was an absurd and uncalled-for fiat. But the people consoled themselves with 
the thought that they would have an opportunity to do their duty by tkeir 
unjustly treated co-citizen after four days. Then came the ordinance, requir- 
ing them to give seven days’ notice to the District Superintendent of Police 
if they intended to hold a public meeting. - This meant that they were to remain 
tongue-tied for a week more. The prospect of such weary waiting must have 
been very trying for them, but still they hoped to be able to give public. 
expression to what they felt. Now that nope is dashed to the ground, They 
have been informed that they cannot be allowed to hold the meeting: at all. 
If the authorities had set their heart upon causing wanton irritation and 
indignation amoug the people, they could scarvely have hit upon a better and. 
more effective:method to compass their end. Such coercion defeats its own 
object. Would it not be better for all concerned, if the people were permitted 


trath, > But this has not been:done. This elearly proves. the truth of the charge. 


BOA ean 


fio e)) te % 5 os Gijaranvaéla, began on the 5th instant. The prose- 
+s; Comments on the trial of guting counsel applied for an adjournment as the 
i Findides, a Punjébi jour gvidence in the case had not been fully collected. The 
; * Praiod (149), 9th June, © Counsel for the acoused thereupon represented to the 
rss teving Magistrate that his client, an educated man of 


»~ 2 ar 


| @8) . table parentage, be released on bail instead of being remanded to jail 
pénding the resumption of the proceedings, The counsel for the prosecution op- 


'. posed the application for bail on the ground that the accused had stated in his 
‘paper that he was prepared to suffer imprisonment for the sake of his country and 
that he did not care if he was sent to jail. The Magistrate thereupon disallowed 
the application, The counsel for Pindidas next applied for permission to have a. 
consultation with his client.. This was granted, and as the counsel went to the 
prisoner’s dock to speak to his client, a Police Inspector went and sat near him. 
‘Phe counsel objected to this, but the Magistrate, on hearing the Police In- 
spector, declined to order the latter to sit at a distance. The above shows how the 
offidial mind is filled with indignation, and what possibility there is of Pindidas. 
getting impartial justice in the case. A trial, in which an accused person can- 
not freely instruct bis counsel, is a mockery of justice and the fact that such 
a mockery is tolerated by Englishmen, who pride themselves upon their 
a justice-loving instincts, is highly discreditable to them, But patriots, who 
_ have devoted themselves to the service of their country, should not mind 
—— such oppression. 


= = .  . $7, “It will be readily conceded that Sir H. F. Smith’s Factories Com- 

s | mittee’s Report makes wholesome reading, ruffling 

., none and treading on nobody’s toes. It is one of the 

Prac « gy a most soberly written papers which has emanated from 

. Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (62), an official Committee. We owe this plain and 

+1th June, Eng, cols.; Patriot ynvyarnished expression of opinion to the ex- 

rae ones treme open-mindedness and spirit of fair-play on 

. the part of the Committee itself, and especially on 

, the part of the presiding authority........... We may unhesitatingly assert 

that facts and opinions are stated in the report with the utmost caution 

and deliberation. As such the report commands respectful attention.......... 

There is not a word, overt or covert, in the whole report to substantiate. 

even by a hair’s breadth the misleading, nay alarming and mischievous, state- 

ments loudly proclaimed elsewhere about ‘slavery ’ and cruelty and what not 

to the women and children working in our mills, Were a fair comparison to 

be made between Lancashire and Bombay Mills, it would be found that the 

latter are more faithfully carrying out the provisions of the Indian Factories. 

Act thafi the former under their own enactment. Had there been uniformity 

-in rules of inspection and supervision and had the inspection itself bean more 

rigid and conscientious, perhaps, some of the abuses, inevitable under such 

conditions, would never have been notived, and in all probability no necessity 

for the appointment of a Committee would have arisen.” [The Patriot 

writes :—“ Sir Henry Frere-Smith has done his delicate duty manfully and in 

a spirit of perfect impartiality.......... We think the various suggestions made- 
by the Committee meet the necessities of the case.’’| 


\ 
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88. Lord Lamington’s visit to Jalgaon promises to prove a memorable. 

one in the history of that town. Untillately Jalgaon 

_ His Excellency Lord La- was only known as a centre of cotton trade in the 
a ° "Seoahar an) Presidency, but it has now acquired administrative 
tis Jane, | ” importance as the district head-quarters station of East 
ete Khandesh. The address presented to His Excellency 
by the Jalgaon Municipality dwelt on the need of establishing a hospital and 
a high school in the town. We are glad to note that His Hxcellency’s response 
to both these prayers was satisfactory and encouraging, but we regret we can- 
not say the same thing about His Excellency’s reply to the prayer of the- 
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Municipality about the establishment of an industrial school in Jalgaon. 
However, His Excellency recommended the people of Jalgaon to submit definite 
proposals on the subject to Government through the local Educational Inspector 
aod the Director of Public Instruction, Jalgaon is the centre of an industrial 
district and so the establishment of an industrial. school in that town would 
supply a great desideratum and stimulate the industrial prosperity of East 
Khandesh. . The Government of India and the local Governments have often 
acknowledged the need of establishing indusfrial institutions in the country, 
but so far nothing practical has been done in the matter. Lord Lamington’s 
reply is equally disappointing, and we would, therefore, urge the people of 
East Khandesh to raise a fund for establishing an industrial school in the town 
and then approach Government for giving a substantial. grant-in-aid to the 
institution. There is every reason to believe that: Government will not 
refuse this demand. 


39. The Gujardt dwells on the alleged miserable condition of the culti- 
tors of Kaira district, especially those who have their 
Alleged miserable condi- holdings on the banks of the Shedhi river in Nadidd 
tion of the cultivators cf taluka. It says :—The sufferings of the agriculturists 
Kaira District. a , 
Gujarat (72), 11th June. OD the banks of the Shedhi are such as to make one’s 
heart melt out of pity. Numberless holdings on the 
river remain uncultivated even when there is abundant rain, and the cultivators 
are put to such hardship in paying the land assessment that they have becom; 
ready to relinquish their holdings. Government will be convinced of the truth 
of our remarks if they refer to the land records of the taluka. Itis a 
pity that the Collector’s order No. 115, dated tie 16th May 1906, about 
abating the land assessment should not be faithfully carried out in practice by 
subordinate officials, In the district generally the situation is by no means 
encouraging. ‘The land revenue having been recovered from the hard-hit 
agriculturists even during famine years, their condition to-day has become quite 
miserable. ‘The orders issued by Government about the grant of ¢agavi are 
excellent, but owing to the vagaries of officials or through some other reason, 
the rayats do not reap any benefit therefrom. Subordinate officials submit 
exaggerated estimates of crop outturns to their superiors, with the result 
that the effect of the concessions made by Government regarding the recovery of 
land revenue in bad years is nullified. Ifthe rayats of the district are to be 
set on their legs once more, Government should adopt a more lenient and 
liberal policy towards them and soften some of the harsher features of their 
land revenue system. | 
40. We beg to draw the attention of Government to some novel features 


sii badd . of the auction sale, held on the 3rd June last by Mr. 
Psa gh fei Elliot, Assistant Collector of Thana, for the vend of 


(Thana). toddy in the villages of Umbargaon Peta of Sanjan 
_ Sdnj Vartamdn (89), 12th Taluka. In the case of shops for which the highest-bid 
June. fell short of the amount fixed by Government, the 


Assistant Collector made bids himself and thereby raised the prices by nearly 75 
per cent. Those bidders, who had no other source of livelihood but the sale of 
toddy, were obliged to purchase the right of vend even at these exorbitant rates, 
but the rest were not prepared to invest their money in an unremunera- 
tive concern and consequently the right of vend for some shops remained 
unsold, Mr. Elliot plainly gave those present to understand that the right 
of vend would not be sold unless Government realised 12 annas per tree, 
Accordingly, a toddy vendor, who hitherto paid Rs, 15 for his license, was 
now obliged to consent tothe payment of Rs. 150, as he tapped 200 trees 
in all. Now, Government demand from toddy vendors a tree-tax of Rs. 2 
annually per tree, and it is, therefore, not fair that a further tax of 
12 annas per tree should be levied from them. The Abkari Act is aimed 
at providing a healthy check upon the spread of intoxication in the country, 
and hence persistent appeals have been made to Government to lower the tax 
on toddy so as to bring it within the reach of the poor. But the present 
instance and many others of the same kind show that the authorities regard the 
Act in the light of a weapon to add to their revenues. We hope that the 
toddy vendors of Sanjan will submit a representation to Government on the 
subject and seek due redress for their grievances, . 
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n exaggerated’ in ‘those’ reports, from one end of 
other ‘particular case some foolish students happen- 
a Buropean by che re es of ‘ Bande Mataram’ and the Kuropaaa 
pundly thrashed and seriously injured one of them. The reprisal 


i than necessary, and it naturally provoked a counter-reprisal 


in th » form of an attack on the local European Clab by ‘some irresponsible 


sons who were evidently touched more by the conduct of the European than 
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‘sind Postal Division with 


bi that of the boys. The whole isa case of contributory misconduct and no 


‘by 
sensible man ota like to exaggerate the significance of the incideat, or invest 


it with the aspect of a seditious disturbance which it does not relly possess. 


| “Phe present is a case in which it is clear that Europeans unnecessarily give 


Cause for bad blood being created and then turn round to complain of the con- 

uences. They sow the wind, but are not prepared to reap the whirlwind, 
If it comes to preaching commonsense, which so many people like to affect 
now-a-days, then surely we are entitled to point out in this particular case that 
the folly of the young boys in shouting ‘Bande Mataram’ without propriety 
was certainly outdone by that of the European who lost his temper where he 
should have maintained a contemptuous indifference, nay more, who actually 
assaulted a young boy of sixteen and brutally injured him. We do not know 
that the European was entitled to make a serious grievance of it ifa few 
‘urchins shouted ‘ Bande Mataram,’ and further his conduct towards the injured 


‘boy could not be justified under the most liberal interpretation of the doctrine 
of self-defence or under any moral or positive code of law. If there is to be 
‘a preaching of common-sense, then let it be an impartial preaching and a 
‘preaching all round,” 


42, A correspondent writes to the Phanix : — The Post Office employés 

and the public in Sind have learnt with great 

Protest against the pro- goncern the contemplated splitting up of the 
analgamation of the Sind and Baluchistan Postal circle, hitherto super- 

the Bombay Circle. intended by a Deputy Post Master General at 
Phenix (14),12th June, Kardchi, and the amalgamation of Sind proper 
with Bombay and of Baluchistan with the Punjab. 

The Circle at present comprises two Divisions, (1) the Lower and 
Central Sind Division and (2) the Upper Sind and Baluchistan Division. The 
Bombay Postal Circle is the largest and most hard worked in India. ‘The 
number of .Post Offices under the control of the Post Master General, Bombay, 
at present, exclusive of Sind is. 2,546—a prodigious number indeed! Add to 
it 289 offices in Sind, and the total is 2,785, the latter (239) being separated by 
hundreds of miles of sea from its bead! In vonsequence the supervision 
exercised from the head-quarters will be ineffective, and virtually the destinies of 


the Post Offices.and its establishments in Sind will be in the hands of a Super- 


intendent of Post Offices, a minor officer. At present, he is a native of Sind 
proper, not free from the prejudices and prepossessions that naturally 
attach to a local man who has risen from the ranks, and virtually the - 
whole of Sind will be governed by him without little or no interference 
on. the part of the Post Master General who can have hardly time to 
scratch his head. It is regretful indeed that the poor hard-worked Post Office 


officials have no voice in the disposition of their own destinies, but if they 


and the public, whose grievances are as urgent as those of the postal 
servants, were consulted, they would prefer the Sind and Baluchistan to be 
attached to the Punjab than to Bombay for several reasons, Among these, a 
ew are:—(1) Propinquity of the whole of Sind to the Punjab, “the whole 

urney from Kardchito Lahore occupying only 24 hours, (2) Comparative 
cheapness of living in the Punjab wherewith officials will be interchangeable 
in case of promotions and vacancies, (3) Similarity of the climate of Sind and 


- the Punjéb. (4) Similarity of languages, Sindhi being more akin to Urdu 


and Punjabi than to Gujaréti and Mardthi. But even if this arrangement 


3s not. considered feasible, anojher very suitable arrangement according 


si geographical division is that the Post Offices in Upper Sind and Balnchistan 


hae! 8 ge 


(which comprise a whole division according to their place on the map) may be — 
attached to the Punjab; and Lower Central Sind (another division ending at 
Karachi) be attached to Bombay across the sea. This step would facilitate 
the work of supervision over the Post Offices. It would expedite the disposal 
of complaints and other departmental matters. The Direotor-General 
should consider that the whole District of Sind proper consisting of 239 
Post Offices would be too large and unwieldy a division to be managed by one 
Junior Superintendent with any degree of care or efficiency ; at any rate Sind 
should be placed in charge of a senior Superintendent of the 1st grade.” — 


43, “The Sind Hindu Sabha has appealed to the Bombay Government with 
reference to a ee in Sind’s reply on 
the subject of the scheme concerning the appoint- 

G aie os ek ae ments of Resident Magistrates in Sind. The 
correspondence re the ‘Commissioner stated that the amalgamation was 
scheme concerning the garried Out in conformity with the original scheme 
appointments of Hesident 5 sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The Sabha 
Magistrates in Sind. 7 : 
Sind Journal (18), 6th Points out thatthe predecessor of the present Commis- 
June. sioner had interpreted the scheme differently, in 
that he distinctly and emphatically told certain 
Mukhtyarkars, whom he was rather anxious to have as Resident Magistrates, 
that the two lines of service would be quite distinct, the members of 
one not being -transferrable to the other. In point of fact the two 
sets of officers were for a whole year kept apart from one another, being 
entered in separate lists and promoted within their respective lines. It 
is quite possible, therefore, that the present Commissioner’s interpretation may 
be incorrect. Unfortunately the scheme is an official secret and neither the 
Sabha nor the public can satisfy themselves on this poimt. Why need 
Government make a secret of such papers P Why not publish the scheme and 
set the doubt at rest? Are the officials ashamed of anything in the 
correspondence which led up to the Scheme? Quiteapart from the question of 
interpretation the Sabha points out the desirability of separating executive 
from judicial functions, and, in regard to this particular matter, of fulfilling 
the pledges given by Mr. Mules, so that the public faith in the: utterances of 
responsible officials may not be shaken. The Sabha has clearly a very strong 
case, but let us see if Goverament does not once more bend the knee to the idol 
of vrestige and red-tape.”’ eye ce 


44, ‘ We eall the serious attention of the Military authorities and of the 

: Government to an open and flagrant violation, by the 

PIs. apa ee ia ‘° Cantonment authorities in Hyderabad, of Regulation 
Regimental Bazar at Hyder- 175 of the Cantonment Code, which requires that 


abad (Sind). no woman of ill fame shall be allowed to reside within - 
Prathét (52), 7th June, the limits of the Regimental Bazar. It appears that 
Eng. cols.. some time ago a large piece of land was granted to the 


Cantonment Superintendent for the purpose of providing accommodation for 
camp followers and other Military menials. But before the block of houses 
could even be completed, the Military authorities wece seized with a strange 
desire to have a number of public women in the neighbourhood of the barracks 
for the benefit of their dear wards, the sol:liers. And so they quietly permitted 
a number of women from the town brothels to settle in the new houses, Weare 
really at a loss to understand how the Cantonment Magistrate and the 
Commanding Officer vould be so audacious as to defy a clear ordinance 
of the law and to cast all sense of decency to the winds....... But 
apart from the violation of law and the corruption of the soldiers’ morals, 
the Cantonm:nt authorities of Hyderabad are guilty of endangering the public : s | 
peace and of exposing the respectable civil population of the Regimental Bazar es Sl 
to intolerable annoyance. ......... We understand that the residents of the | i 
Cantonment have petitioned the Military authorities against the location of 
brothels in their vicinity, and we hope the local officers will have the good 
sense to remove this plague-spot before the higher authorities oblige them to 


‘do so.” | | 
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tresponden ; sel as’ + foltawe to the Sénj Partavidete the alleged 
ive remarks {2180 and insulting statements made about the Muslim 
- Prophet i in the lesson “ Muhammad and Islam” in 
‘the Gujarati Sixth Reader. He says:—It is stated 


> inthe Gujardti Sixth Rea in the ieeitio that “Ali was the nephew (brother’s 
i ee 1a on Herron in (8 ae son) and son-in-law of Muhammad.” This is absurd, 


(89), 9th June; a8 according to Muhammadan law a person is pro- 


. Taam Gasette (73), 13th hibited from marrying the daughter of his paternal 
June; Political Bhomio ynole. In truth Ali was a cousin of Muhammad. 


(4a), 14tn Jane. How discourteously the great Islam Prophet 1 is spoken 


of in the lesson will be seen from the following examples :— 


“ Were, wet dial As Haar Gua ai Ase WA’. “ ya rAtene seu 
sai adi, ” etc. 


It. can be easily conceived how bad would be the impression conveyed to the 
tender minds of Muhammadan boys by a perusal of these sentences. In 
significant contrast to the discourteous expressions used about Muhammad is 
the description of a Hindu Rishi in the lesson “ Ramdyana and Mahabhérata ” 
in the first part of the Gujarati Fifth Book. I quote below a few sentences in 
support of my contention :— 


Ay Had aes af aM etieat wat ga. ” 
© ade AAA MG GUE BY AUT AA Adl Ga” 
* a Misde twat As “rari war Ai edi. ”’ 


How respectful is the language used in speaking of the Rishi in these 
sentences! I appeal to Muhammadan leaders, to pray the authorities not to 
introduce the Sixth Reader as a text-book in any school or take such legal 
steps in the matter as may seem necessary. [The paper in its correspondence 


columns publishes a number of other letters in a similar strain written by 


Muhammadan correspondents. In its issue of the 13th June, it writes an 
editorial supporting the complaint of its correspondents and urging the 
Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay to approach the Director of Public Instruction 
with a view to get the lesson deleted from the book or suitably altered. A 
correspondent of the Navsdré Prakdsh writes:—The lesson in question con- 
tains some vague statements about the momentous changes that are said to 
have taken place i in the condition of many nations and empires on account of 
the propagation of the Muhammadan religion. These statements will he 
interpreted and explained differently by Hindu and Muhammadan teachers to 
their respective pupils. Where is the use of retaining in the book a lesson 


which would give rise to unpleasant differences of opinion and offend the 


religious susceptibilities of Muhammadans? ‘Ihe mixing up of spiritual with 
temporal matters in a school text-book cannot be too strongly deprecated. ‘The 
Isidm Gazette writing on the subject says that the lesson would not have 
found its way into the Reader, bad Government included a Muhammadan 
member in the Text-Books Revision Committee. In the fifth article of its 
series on the subject, the Political Bhomio considers it invidious and deplorable 
that Muhammad: should be spoken of in the lesson without his proper title, 
while complimentary epithets should be prefixed to the names of ancient 
Hindu kings and saints in certain lessons in the Gujarati Third and Fourth 
Books. It also points out that the Sixth Book’ contains a sketch of the life of 
Mahipatram Rupram, in which the, writer has taken care to prefix the title 
of Rao Saheb before Mr, Mahipatram’s name.] 


46. The Risley circular recently issued by the Government of India 
prohibits students from joining any political move- 

8 uggestion to students to ment. N ow, such a circular is in force ‘neither in 
wsoe-1eg ye ag meetings England nor in any Other free country. But we fail 
Bhato (107), 1th June, 10 8ee why students should not devote their leisure 
hours to politics. Again, we doubt whether Govern- 


ment mean to prohibit students from joining each and every political move- 


MS 


4 4ij; 


ment. If, for instance, students were to convene a meeting to express their 


approval of the Bengal partition or disapproval of the boycott, we do not think 
that they would be fined or otherwise punished, or that Government recog- 


nition would be withdrawn from the school they attend. Thus it appears 
that students may join any political movement without fear, provided they 


uphold the cause of Government in doing so. Those students, who are not 


prepared to adopt this latter course, must leave Government or aided schools | 


and join “ National”? schools. There is, hOwever, one remedy available to 
those students who wish to remain in Government or aided schools and also 
wish to attend political meetings. They should, when attending political 
meetings, so disguise themselves that they may pass for grown up men. Thus, 
instead of caps they should wear turbans or phetas. They should also wear 
false moustaches and, if possible, false beards. 


Municipalities. 


47, ‘* Bombay has good reasons to be gratified at the appointment of 

Mr. 8. M. Edwards as its Municipal Commissioner 

The new Municipal Com- ysce Mr. Sheppard who has gone on leave. The city 
es sushea (2 8), 1th wanted not only an able and energetic officer for the 
iminwk — _ place, but also one who could be relied upon to work 
i smoothly and harmoniously with the Corporation, and 

it must be considered a matter for congratulation, therefore, that the vacancy 


has been filled by Mr. Edwards. He should he considered the right man for 


the right place. During his régime our civic affairs may be counted upon 


being well administered.” 


48. Commenting on the delay in obtaining water from the mains in 
extinguishing the fire which broke out.recently in 
Deficiency of water-supply Sitaram Buildings, Bombay, the Oriental Review 
ae the recent fire in writes:— Ihe fire broke out at ten minutes past 8 
itaram buildings, Bombay. , a : . os 
Oriental Review (12), 12th (local time), and till 9 o’clock there were no signs of 
June ; “Rast Goftér (34), 16th Water. The Fire Brigade remained idle for nearly 
June; Lombay Samachdr 45 minutes! The people were crying ‘shame, shame!’ 
(65), 10th June; Sdny Var- and the inmates of the building were weeping and 
taman (89), 8th June; Jam- ‘ ; : we : 
eeJamshed (28), 10th June, gnashing their teeth, seeing their valuables turn into 
| . @harcoal. We want to ask who is responsible for this 
scandaious want of water? Surely not the Bombay Municipal Corporation, for 
they have made ample provision for the supply of water to the city. It is the 
Municipal executive that are to be blamed........... All that is now necessary, 
we feel, is to keep the department on the gui vive......... No explanation is yet 
forthcoming as to the cause of the delay except the statement mide by the 
Times of India that the muddle was due to the neglect of the sluice-men. 
What was the muddle? Where were the heads of the department then ? 
What were they doing for these 45 minutes >—are the questions the public have 
a right to ask, It would be far better for the Municipal Commissioner 
if instead of muddling and meddling with elections and party politics, he 
controlled the different departments under him more systematically and more 


vigorously. Our complaint is not so much against the Corporation as against 


the well-paid executive officers. It is their business to see that the sluicue-men 


and other men work well and that no such scandais occur. It was scandalous 
that with an ample supply of water ten fire engines should. remain idle for 
forty-five minutes! We hope that a searching inquiry would be made as to 
why the water was so scandalously not forthcoming.” [The Rdst Goftdr 
makes similar eomments. The Gujardti:' dailies of the week, referring to 
the fire which broke out on the 7th instant in a block of the Sitaram 
Buildings, make bitter complaints about the deficiency of the water-supply 
on the occasion. ‘They say that fully fifty minutes were wasted before the 
pipes could be brought into play, and-they add that the conflagration would 
have ended in disastrous results and enveloped the entire building, had it not 
been for the structural peculiarity of the blocks and the stiliness of the 
atmosphere. ‘They deplore thatthe Municipal officers should not yet open their 
eyes to the necessity of taking rigorous measures for ensuring a prompt and 
CON 47 2—=—11 
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9 “One of the most shocking accidents in connection with the 
_ ., .. Bombay drainage system took place on Monday last 
ey aay, ab Falkland Road. This is by no means the first 
sentive.. accident of its kind, and it is nothing short of astound- 
. Gujardt (23), 9th Inne, ing that the Municipal authorities should not have 
Mig. cols. ; Indian Social taken adequate precautions to prevent such an awful 
eee a ae eee accident, ‘One labourer is found lying at the bottom. 
Another goes down to bring him up and falls by his side. Another of their 
comrades tried the same venture and met with the same fate. Two more 
labourers went down, one after the other, to rescue the men, but they too collapsed 
as they went in. Subsequently all of them were taken out, but three fell victims 
to the sewer gas poison and the other two have recovered. ‘The heroism of the 
ree labourers, who went down with the certain prospect of death, cannot be too 
ighly praised. Ifthey had been others than coolies, or Europeans, very pro- 
bably a subscription would have been started by this time to reward them for 
their bravery and to compensate the families of the deceased, and we should 
not have been surprised if they had been shown some mark of recognition from 
high quarters......... It is a downright scandal that adequate precautionary — 
measures should not be taken by the Munivipal executive to prevent such 
accidents, and it would be a still greater scandal if nothing were dona to com- 
pensate the families of the deceased and to reward the survivors......... We 
hope that at least this progressive city will not tolerate a system of supervi- 
sion which has once more led to the sacrifice of innocent lives. It is nothing 
but inhuman that ignorant coolies should be called upon to work under such 
dangerous conditions without devising ways and means for the adequate 
protection of their lives.’”? [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—** The 
outstanding feature of the tragedy is the quiet heroism of the comrades 
of the missing -labourer..,...... There is plenty of this calm courage and 
disinterestedness among the Indian people. We would suggest that an 
enquiry should be instituted into the arrangements for protecting workers 
in the drains from poisonous gases and of supplying them with fresh 
air while they are under ground. There should bea superior officer of some 
sort in charge of such work, Surely somebody ought to be responsible for the 
lives and safety of men whu engage in such dangerous work for the benefit of 
the community. We trust the Municipal Corporation will make some provision 
for the relatives of the deceased men.’’| | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. The Navsiri correspondent of the Bomday Samdchdér writes:—A 

isin d wine of mares of oe By psig er ype _ : ney 

: villages of Jalélpor taluka was held at Jaldlpor on 

gan c+ ad 8 ag 9th June in the compound of Mr. Motibhai 

rieultural Association for the Raghavji’s ginning factory. The agriculturists were 

taluka. ct ba mostly Anavils, with a sprinkling of Kunbis and 

arta Samdchir (65) Kolis’ while several influential gentlemen from 

mice , Bulsér, Chikhli, &c., were also present. Dewan 
Bahadur Ambala] Sakarlal Desai, who occupied the chair, had come specially 

for the occasion from Dédndi accompanied by Mr. Khandubhai Desai. The 

Fouzdar of Jalélpor was present to watch the proceedings of the meeting. 

In opening the proceedings, the President dwelt on the benefits likely to result 

from the establishment of an agricultural Association for the taluka. He said 

that such an Association would protect the rayats from ill-treatment and 
oppression at the hands of revenue underlings and prove a wholesome check 

upon their vagaries. Healso added that it would enable the cultivators to 

Be a. ring their true condition and grievances directly to the notice of the higher autho- 
.__ Fities. .Messrs.. Ambalal KhandubBhai, Rudarji Mohanbhbsi Vakil, Manibhai 


’ 


‘Vasanji and several other gentlemen then discoursed on the depressed condition 
of the agrioulturists and the best means of ameliorating it. They attributed 
the rayats’ miseries chiefly to the stringent forest policy of Government, 
A Managing Committee of 25 gentlemen was appointed for the Association 
with Mr. Gulabbhai Gopalji Desai as President, Mr. Rudarji Mohanbhai 
Vakil, vice-President, Mr. Ambala Khandubhai Desai, Secretary, Mr. Daya- 
bhai Sundarii ji, Treasurer, and Dewan Bahadur’ Ambalal Sakarlal, the icine 
able Mr. G. f. Parekh, Rao Bahadur Khandubhai Gulabbhai, Messrs. Durlab- 
bhai Ranchhodji and Dayabhai Kalyanji as advisory members. Rules for the 
édnduct of the Association were then adopted by the meeting. [The paper 
here quotes the rules in extenso,| The services of 10 volunteers ‘from the local 
Anavil Boarding-house had been requisitioned for the occasion, These were 
present at the meeting in swadesht uniform. Those who had come from out- 
stations to attend the gathering were entertained at the expense of Mr. Ukabhai 
Vaghabhai, who also bore other expenses incidental to the establishment of 
the Association. | 


51. The Surat correspondent of the Sdn Vartamdn writes :—The 
stwoadesht movement is slowly making headway in 
Swadeshi movement in this city. An open air meeting was held here on the 
yt Vartamén (89), 10th Sth instant at which Babu Anandanand and Mr. 
Plena Ratansinh Parmar delivered speeches exhorting the 
audience to abstain from the use of foreign articles, 
Subscriptions were invited for the Paisa fund and Rs. 2-7-6 were collected on 
the spot. This sum along with the amount of Rs. 20 previously collected has 
been deposited in the local branch of the Indian Specie Bank. It has been 
arranged that Mr. Ratansinh Parmar should deliver lectures on swadeshi in 
different quarters of the town and invite subscriptions for the Passa fund. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, : 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th June 1907. 
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ie Collectors, and: District’ Magistratgs and Political Agents 4 are Canasta to 
sénd Secretary, Special Department, information as to any, local complaint, which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is. being taken; and, if the facts. alleged are incorrect, ‘what 1S 
believed to be the origin of. the report and what the correct facts are, 


REPORT a 
NATIVE PAPERS | 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY | 
q 
For the Week ending 22nd June 1907. q 
| mee PARAGRAPHS. . \ 
Politics and the Publtec Administratton— 
Agrarian Matters : 
Adverse comments on the circular issued by the Collector of Sataré 
re the recovery of Indmdars’ dues eee sar ove 34 
Revised rules concerning Inémdars’ dues in the Presidency... _ ses $3 
Bengal: Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s latest antics ace sin ee 
Bombay Budget: The— __... ose eee ove eee 32 
British Rule in India : | 
: A page from Shivaji’s diary ie. nee es iis ee 
A review of a Marathi translation of the “Autobiography of Joseph 
- . Magzzini” oe “0 o0e ve one 19 
How the younger generation of Russians managed to evade the press 
censorship during the time of NicholasI ... toe ec 
National education of slaves — eee ‘is eee 16 
Political outlook in India and the determination of the Indians to assert 
their sense of self-respect ses bis 208 sais 17 
Present political situation of India and approaching dawn of India’ 
regeneration see eee i sae 20 oat 
Should the Indians make common cause with the Liberal party ? “ie 14 i 
The only means of securing the permanence of British rule in India ... 18 / 
Collisions between Europeans and Natives : i; 
Assault by a Missionary on a Police Constable near Satdra... jas 39 | | 


Comments on the Cocanada incident sis dia we S6—88 4 
India in Parliament : a 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget ace oe, 2 


Mr. Hyndman’s denunciations of Mr. Morley and the ry of : 1" 
Socialist Democrats with India ae ane 13 a al 
Mr. Morley’s replies to the questions asked in Parliament conce rning the 
deportation of Lala Lajpatrai ... aes we . Sion DS 
Military Administration : Alleged difference in the coon accorded to 
Native and British soldiers in the Indian army ... eee we «§=6s-—soO8 
Public service : Alleged ‘exclusion of Indians from 405 in the Forest 
Department... ase cee ose - woe OH 
Punjab: 
Appreciation of the treatment accorded to Lala Laj patrai at Mandalay . 29 : 
Comments on the manifesto issued by some leaders in the Punjéb _—.,.. 26 & 27 : 
Enforcement of the Meeting Ordinanee in certain districts of the— ... 25 | 
Is sedition really rampant in the —? oh ake ove 24 
babar ahd of Lord mca Government injvetoing the — Colonisation 
mc Verses on Lala Lajpatrai eats see a 2 §«=s._:« 80 ae 
Shivaji festival: Adverse comments on the alleged punishment of certain A ae 
participators in the Shivaji celebrations at Dhar (Central India) ea ae Wee 
won 493—1 . | ee 
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“Yo, | Namo of Publication. | Where Published, | Baition, ~~ 
va } 
ae ENa.isz. | f 
1 | Bombay East Indian _..:| Bombay... wo] Weekly ooo ae 
2 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ... “ar a Ce 
Deccan Herald. \ 
3 | East and West... ...| Bombay... .| Monthly...  —... 
4 Indian Social Reformet i BM eds ve Weekly ... ass, 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. wee a Do. eee os 
India and Champion. | | 
€ | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... «| Monthly coe 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. a Weekly ... sia 
8 | Kéthidwdr Times sé] OGROU el DM ee 
9 | Mahrdatta ... me eo. Poona ... vee Weekly... ans 
10 | Men and Women of India.| Bombay... —_...; Monthly coe 
11 | Muslim Herald ... vie] RO aes jut wes wii 
13 | Oriental Bevisw ...  -+| Dos oe vas! Weekly oe J 
13 | Patriot  ... cos a ee 34 Do. ove eos 
14 | Phenix ... a ee | Karachi... .. Bi-weekly se 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... sce] Daily. 0 i, 
and Military Gazette. : 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... se Weekly ... ee 
17 | Sind Gasette ee Karachi ... ti Bi-weekly ani 
18 | Sind Journal cee ...| Hyderabad __...| Weekly ... ove 
19 | Sind Times eons KarSchi ... ™ Bi-weekly ove 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
20 | A’rya Prakash .. — ++»; Bombay ... sl Weekly ... us 
91 | Bondnaticn Advertiser... Abssidebed ee a 
92 | Deshi Mitra ‘ia cel Strat... a omer mai 
93 | Gujardti ... me ...| Bombay oe. 2 ™/  .. ws 
94 {Gujarat Mitr’... oe eee vee i a 
gg {GujarétiPunch ... «| Ahmedabad «+, Do. se ows 
gg |HindiPunch ... _ ...| Bombay Se 
27 | Hind Swarajyi ...  ... ee ee 
93 |. Jdm-e-Jamshed wm ee| Do. Rae Dolley. ics: ws 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... «| Do. * Weekly... ... 
20 | Kéthidwdr News...  ...| Rajkot... «| Do. one we 
$1 | Kathidwir Times ...| Do. ... _ ...| Bi-weekly ae 
32 | Parsi Sr Bombay eo = «ee Weekly... we 
$8 | Praja Bandhu ... F Ahmedabad ..J Do. ... hy 
34 Rast Goftér i « | Bemshen “eh De oe 


| Narotamdas Pr4njiwandis Shethna; Hindu 


" ae 
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Name, ouste and age of Editor, ° 


| J- J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 


Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 


‘Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pérsi; 54. 


Kam4kshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrési 
Bréhman) ; 40. ee ie 


— i Merwénji Malabéri, J. P.; Parsi | 


John Wallace,C.E+; Englishman; 48... 


eee! 
‘ 
} 


Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil); 31 


Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohina) ; 26 


Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. 


Sorabji Mancherji Ratnégar; Parsi; 41 


Muhammad Vice bin Muhammad Amir | 
Muhammadan ; 33. | 


Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 ove, 
Bhégubhéi Fatelichand Karbhéri; 


Hindu 
(Jain); 83. 
Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ... 


Keawasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ... 


Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ; 43 ave 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 vee! 


* 


Motil4l Tribhowanddés Dal4l; Hindu (Mod 
Bania) ; 38. 


(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 3 

sme Kik&bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ; 
36. 

Ichhéram’ Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 54. 

Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ie 


Somalal Mangald4és Sh&h; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 30. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; PArsi ; 48 “i 
Chhaganlai Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 

m&li Brahman); 24. _ | | 
Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; M. A., Parsi; 32. 


Framji Cawasji Mehta ; P4rsi ; 58 


Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43... 00 aes 
a 

Mavji Govindji.; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 sits 

Jehengir Sor#bji Taleyarkhin; Parsi; 82... 


| Jethélél Umedrim; Hindu (Mewdd Bréh-| 


nel 


| man) ; 40. 
Palonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 55 ... ch eel 
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.|Méneklit Amb&rim Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Umedrém Naginde’s; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


: 


| Bhaskar Nénéji Kotak; Native Christian 
| W&man Govind Sipkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bradhman); 49. 
Rev. Mr. J. BH. Abbott... 


eee Pi y } 


(1) Hari Nfréyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Br&hman); 40. 4 

| : f | (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A., Hindu 

ee ee Pe (Deshastha Brahman); 33, 

Indu Prakdsh | Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

a | Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; 

: : | | Hindu (Maratha); 42. — 
Native Opinion | : | _ eee' Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
feet wan Brdhman); 36. 

Samarth ... Vinayak Nar#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Sa hee : Brahman) ; 33. 

Sardes4i Vijayi ... i : ...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 

; Servswat Brahman) ; 34. i 
Shri Sayaji Vijay Ddémodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. : 

Shri Shahu sas | te ‘cn Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 

man); 28. 

Subodh Patrika ... Bombiy ... | Dw4rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

. 82. | 
Sudhérak ... , Poona ... yee” eae! Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Do. 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


& 


O Anglo-Iusiténo Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq | Karachi (Sind) ...| Weekiy . Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 80 ; and Abdul 

3 | Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 

Prabhat Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 
(Sind), | 

Musafir Do. ,  \,,| Weekly .. Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


ees 


Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) ...| Do. Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Karseja); 34 


-Bwre.st, Mana’rat anp 
Gosaka’'TI. 


Baroda Vateal _... , : Raémji Sautuji Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 .. 


Hind Vijay’ ) D&hy4bhii Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 
ENGLisH, ManitHi anv 


‘KANARKSE. 


Kernétak Patri ‘and Dharwér... Maanav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Chundrodaya, | Br&hman) ; 23. 7 
Karndtak Vaibhav .--| Bijapur ,., Anndji Gopdél Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 46. 
 ‘Bwensen, Porrvcurss: 
. #eD Concanio, 


Ae, A Luz ae Bombay... Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
“160 |'O-Bombaense — Do 


ee ‘gi the | a A. Gornes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Wee fe Gusardrtr 


e 


.-.| Bombay... | K4zi Ism4il Kézi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
_ (Memon); 43. 

Ce ig S 4nébhai Ratanji Chichgar; Pirsi;54- 

ooo} Ahmedabad | Habiemale Dajibhai; Hindn (Auditch Brah- 

| man) 3; e : 

Madhavrao Govind Pagedar Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
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x No. |. ‘Name of Publication, | Where Pablished. Edition’ =f “Namo, caste and age of iditor. |” a: ie 
heal —_— , | a sma: : | 
7 GussRA TI—continued. - | 4 ; 
200 65 | Bombay Sam4char .| BOMbay-..  ...| Daily... a0 Kaikhowra Ménekj Minocheher-Homji B.A.;| 4,400 j 
| ‘ Ps | Sl 3 “ Be 
200 66 | Broach th, ar eo} Broach ,.. .o| Weekly ... wer Trikemlal 75 BE Thikor ; ; Hindu (Brahma 350 ol 
7 ' ‘shatriya); 25 i 
67 | Bronch Saméchér... 4, Do. sw on] Do. os sno| Artlenhir Dinsha Géndhi; Parsi; 52... —.., 400 a 
| 4 
350 68 Bulser Vartaman ee vee Buls4r (Surat) eee Weekly eee ont. O08 nee | eae | : 
650 69 | Din Mani ... eve -++| Broach woo] Fortnightly gee Rangilda#s ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 
; nla) ¢ - 2S... ty 
660 70 | Dny&nottejak ... , oo Ahmedabad ...| Published ss i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu.(Mesri Bania); 4°.) 500 | ; 
times a month. | , 
500 ¥1} Evening J&4me . .«.| Bombay ... veo] Daily —-s. ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban M.A.; Parsi; 32./ 1,600 . 
72 | Gujarat ... «00 += swe} Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Published thrice} Fulchand P tas i; Hindu (Visa Khadayata} 500 : 
| a month. Bania) ; 2 | 
000 73 | Islim Gazette ... | +«e| Amreli_ (Baroda-| Weekly .. eeo| Ibrohim Daud ; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 } 
‘ State). Muhammadans (Memons). * 
,900 74 | Jam-e-Jahanooma .--| Bombay ... we ee ak ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 33 ote 600 
75 |Jivadaya .. ... «..|Surat ... | ..| Monthly... _—...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich| 300 2 
000 Brahman) ; 36. | : 
900 76 | Kaira Times nite .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .»-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 , 
608 7¢ | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo Kaira... af: Eh ae ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
000 (8 | Kéthidwar Samachér ...| Ahmedabad «...) Do. ... ov ae Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 j 
9 ! man); 46 2 : 
100 79 | Khedut 0 ove ooo, Baroda ... eee} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram.Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
80 } Lok Mitra ive soo} Bombay... weo| Bi-weekly .;.| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 k 
600 Parsi ; 39. 
5000 81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) S4dra ... ...| Weekly... — ee. | Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakial 750 R: 
Brahman); 465. 4 
82 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... eoe| Bombay on Sas «-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 A 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. j 
— 83 Navséri Patrika .. -oo| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 } 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ooo] DO. coe oe oe) eee : Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ia 800 b 
1,200 85 | Praja Mitr’ nh ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly w+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 275 | 
Brahman) ; 38. | 
500 
+000 86 | Praja Pokar ove ooo Surat... oso| Weekly ... .«.| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 vs ‘nd 500 
87 .| Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... oe Ae eee ...| Nagindés Manchéram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
1,000 Bania); 41. 
88 Rajasth4n and Indianj Ahmedabad ...; Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimali ete | 606 
| Advertiser. r 26. 
1,199 89 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay esol DAT ons ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
600 Parsi ; 40. . 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
90 | Saty’ Vakta ee oe Dow oo «| Fortnightly  ...; Keshavla] Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 050 
sf Bania); 43. 
250 
800 91 | Sind Vartamaén ,.. eee] Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ,..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lobdna); 41 oe 1XO 
92 |Surat Akhbir .. ...| Surat .. ...| Do. ...| Phirozshth Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... ...] 300 q 
HINDi. 
1,200 a3 }Pandic ... se © oes} Poona wee —...| Weekly oe = see Govind Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 000. ‘ 
600 | "| ari); 45. °. ‘ 
94 Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-| Bombay...  ...|Monthly .. —««.| Janakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 300 ‘ J 
char. , Brahman); 30. A. 
2,000 95 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... | Weekly .. = ...| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali| 6,2 ff 
- 4A chare. | Brahman) ; 46. : 
= | __ Kawnprsz. q 
96 | Digvijays ... . res) Gadag = (Dhér-| Do. ... —_..| Shankrapa Gnudiyappa Basrimarad; Hind 160. 4 
1,000 Lcd : war.) } (Devang) ; 40. a | 
97 | Hindustan Samdchdr-— ....| Dh 4rwdr Pe cate | eee ce Narayanrao Gadag. ae ‘4 
| ’ | (2) Girdharrao Huddar. % 
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Bhagwa Zenda _es.. 
Belgaum Samichér 
Brahmollays - 
Chandrak4Ant Jen 
Chandrodayi _..... 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharm ... . 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu ae 
Dnyin Sagar... 
Hindu Punch _.... 
Hindu Vijayi 
Hunnarottejak 
| Jagadddarsh ‘ai 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
JSagateum&achér ... 
Kal eee eee 
Kalpataru ad “ eee 
Karmanuk rn 
Keral Kpkil 
Seay 
) | Khdéndesh Vaibhav 
| Kamtha Vritt 
d 
a : 


eee re Do. eee 

oe] Gadag  (Dherr- 
war). 

sia BROT uct ee 

ooe Dbulia “(West 
Khandesh). 

.{Sholépur 


roe (| Ratndyiri ‘ea 


ooo] FOODS «eee “il 


-oo| Wai (Sat#ra) ... 

sot As: ws 

»| Mah4d (Kolaba) . 

.»+| Ohikodi 
gauil). 

«-| Chiplan (Ratna- 


ooo Dharwar see 
eee] Bombay vee ve 
eoe| Kolhe&pur si 
sacl SME os oe 


---| Kocharé (Ratné- 
giri). 
see Nasik eee 


...| Ahmednagar os. 
---| Poona... re 
| Tinstnm sce | oe 
«| Poona ... sas 


oe Shol4pur eee 


eee] PoONAcee se 
e+-| Bombay... 
at PS aca cae 
»»-| Dhulia (West 
Kh&ndesh). 


ews — (Kene- 
eee} Tésgacn (Satiira). 


me ee pre 


(Bel- 


giri). 
Belgaum “ws 


Erandol (East 
Khandesh). _ 
Wai (Satara) ... 
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Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Published thrice a 


month. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


eae 
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- Gururdo Régt. avendre Mamaspur Hinéa 


| Hari Dharmar4j Gdindhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Gasen Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


Krishnaji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Shivram Mahédev ‘Khénolkar ; ‘Hindu| 


was Bréhman) ; 


37. 
fe B. Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


- (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karb4da} 


Bréhrian); 44. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasd4d; Hindu (Kanoja 


{ 


Br@&hman); 44 | 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 25. 


Vaman Daji Motiwdle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brehman); 20. 


Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpévan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 


— Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


Nig Balwant H4rdikar ; Hindu (Karhhde 
man) ; -48. 


pawen Brahman) ; 41. 


Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; van (Chitpéwan 


Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah4adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 52. 
S. H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Bréhman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 


Brahman); 41. 


Anandrdo "Bélkrishna Rahgnekér : ; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; $2. 


Brahman) ; 28. 


Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdliman) ; 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman); 79. 
Trimbak Aba Réje ; (Kdyastha 

Prabhu); 4 
Shivrdm Mahidev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 0. 
Hari N drdyan Apte ; 


Hindu 


Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 40. 
Krishnaji N&réyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 53. 
Bél Gangidhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 50. 


Yédav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brfhman) ; 41. 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
wat); 61. | 


Baia Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
man}; age 36, 


120 


1,500 


20,000 


a 7 ee 


% 


Now 3 Name of Publication. Where Published. Editicn. Name, caste and age of Béitor, °° 


MaRitHi—continued. | 
00 188-|Lokamat. ..  .. °_...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... ...!| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu caiaal 600 | 
fo ee | _{Bréhman); 3¢ - | 
Paull 2 \ 
134 | Madhukar... 9 «ae Belgaum | Do .. — ...| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras-| 300 
00 wat Bréhma:) ; 31. me 
136 |'Mahdrdshtra Vritt sg LED hee ee a be toms Babfji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha);; 150 
20 136 | Mod Vritt so» —s oeet Wai (Sat&ra) .. Do. . ove ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
; Brahman) ; 29. 
00 137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... of ORT ms .e>| Keshav Purushottain Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
°138/Mumbai Vaibhav =.) Dow... Weekly... Do. do. wef 1,800 
500 139 | Munnukshu oF eee} Dhulia . (West) Do.  .. ‘i nee ese 
{ Khandesh). 
00 140 | Nagar Samfchér... | Ahmednagar ..!| Do. .., ifr eg Gangaraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali): 26. 
00 141 | N&sik Vritt ... | Nd&sik ...  ...) Do. .. — ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kdle; Hindu ‘(Chitpawan| 200 
Bréhman); 24. | 
400 }42 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Do... coe byes “wy Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
ranman); do. | 
000 143 | Pandhari Mitré ... = «.| Pandharpur(Sho-| Do. ... ...| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). Brahman) ;: 43. 
000 144 | Parikshak... ... «| Belgaum --| Do.  ... ove} Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde; Hindu (Séras-/ 400 
7 wat Brahman) ; 34. 
500 BOD. | Prabeat: i. 2 es ...| Dhulia = (West-| Monthly .... Govind Kashindth Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| | Khandesh, | Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
300 146 | Prabodh Chandrika --| Jalgaon © (East| Weekly... _—-...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
400 147 | Prakésh ... ... «ee Satdra ... =... Do. .ee = sve) R&mchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan| 360 
| Brahman); 83. 
100 § 148 | Prakdshak eo «= see| Bijapur jos SO ee soeeee see 
200 149 | Pratod _... “es --+| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. | 
150 | Righav Bhushan... ...| Yeola (N4sik) ..| Do. ..  ...| Guldbsing LBhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
000 °s about 56 or 54. 
151 | Rashtramukh .... wee| Mah4d (Kolaba)...| Published thricea! Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 177 
905 | | month. Brahman) ; 27. ‘ 
152 | Satya Shodhak ... woe) Ratndgiri ..-| Weekly ... ..., Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| 1,000 
000 Brdhman) ; 26. : 
153 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari.) Bombay... —...) Fortnightly —_...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 300 
490 | ae | buddhe; Hindu (Chitp&4wan Brahman). Real] 
| | Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
200 3 : Hindu (Karhdda Brxbman); 45. 
e60 154 | Sholdpur Samachar — .../ Sholépur ... Weekly... _...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
155 | Shubh Suchak _.... occ) Stara eee ast rk ...| Ramchandra Appéyi Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
100 & | | ! Bréhman) ; 63. 
156 | Snudhetkar ... «= se) Pen (Kolaba) « Do. .. ees Naratyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpe- 400 
400 | i wan Brahman). 
157 |Sumant... gis ...| Karad (Sat@ra)..| Do.  ... vee| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
200 | shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35, 
280 158 | Vidya Vilas oe seo} Kolhapur --»| Bi-weekly = Ganesh sy Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
| ! réhman); 22. 
3500 159 | Vichéri .. _ eee| K4rw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice a — = 
| : month. 
500 160 | Vihari__..... ae ...| Bombay .e. -«:| Weekly ... .»-| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ns ool =—1,000 
000 161 | Vikram... re eee] Satara cee ---| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 20. 
426 162 | Vishvavritt je eoe| Kolhapur at De - eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 4. 
};000 168 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay ... som sage wo-( (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni =. cee 600 
\(2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (CGaud 
4000 | | Saraswat Bréhman). 
164 | Vrittasa#r ... se se) Wai (Satara) ee’ Weekly...’ val Lakshman Mahdédev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
000 | | | | _ pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
165 | Vrittasudha eco §=—svee| Sathra coe = «s.| Do. cee = ove Laxman V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman); 43. 
oe 166 Vyapari see see eee Poona eee nee Do. . 000 eee Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 =f 
250 man); 41. — | 
150 167 | Wdrkari 20. coe =~ ees} Pandharpur (Sho-; Fortnightly —...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 0 Oi = 
. | | Japur). | sees Brdbman); 34. | oe 
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wool Weekly ... Appa Sadhshivahsatri ‘Rasnodékar; Hindu 
(Dechasth Brahman) ; 83. ° | 


Weekly is | Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Hain Dharamsing Talfilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Karachi (Sind) ... ag Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Do. Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ; 53 
Shikérpur (Sind) . | Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh) ; 


Bombay Punch Bahadur...) Do. Weekly ... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén Bhusawal (East “ Munshi Mahomed Jan ; ; Muhammadan ; 41 x 
| Khendesh). ) 


Habib-ul- Akhbér ccs beef OUR DAY 00. | Mirza Amjad, Baig; Muhammadan 


Jém-i-Jahdnnuma Jalgaon § (East ee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
| ' andesh). Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rosger ‘Bombay... — : Munshi Muhammad MHusain Faza Miya; 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Sultén-ul- Akhbér : | Hakim om Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
| : . Dehdlvi MS.rammadan ; 53. 


GusaRa'’tI aND HINDI. 


18] |. Bombay ... : Bhigubhéi Fatechand KA4rbhdéri; Hindu 
(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 


{82'| Chandrike... Bégalkot (Bijé- Bando Trimbek ‘Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
; : | pur). . | | Brahman) ; 36. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
im italics. 


— ee, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above. 
list i is printed in brackets after the name. 


Cc The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = in gum) is, to prevent. confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical he furnished by the 
proprietor are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in’ some instances must be regarded with caution. 


-E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally coutain English articles, 
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1, “The papers received from England yesterday contain a fall report 
Of Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget. I¢ 


- Comments on Mr. Morley’s impresses one with - his industry, independence. of 


speech on the indian Budget. judgment and his sense of the difficulty of con- 
j Indian Spectator (5), 22nd trolling the Government of a distant and huge 
a country like India..... We have time this week 
3 to refer only to a few points in the speech. 
Mr, Morley has carefully investigated the question whether the recent unrest 
in the Punjéb was agrarian in its origin, and he gives the following reasons for 
believing that it was not:—‘There were 28 meetings held by the leading 
agitators in the Punjéb. Of these only 5 related, at least ostensibly, to agri- 
cultural grievances ; the remaining 23 were all purely political. Lala Lajpatrai 
took part in two of these meetings, of which one related to the Colonisation 
Bill ; and the other agitator took part in 13, of which only 2 related to agricultu- 
ral grievances.’......... Lala Lajpatrai’s speeches, it seems, were ‘ generally 
dominated by sedition, and by a good deal of intolerable rhodomontade.’ It is 
not clear whether the full texts of the two speeches were supplied to the 
Secretary of State, or whether he merely repeats the opinions submitted to him 
by the local Government, Anyhow, ‘ rhodomontade’ cannot be punished by 
deportation : one would think, on the other hand, that it would be fatal to the 
influence and power Of a man as a leader and inciter to revolt. Apart from the 
two speeches, Mr, Morley said of Mr. Rai that ‘the Lieutenant-Governor was 
satisfied, on information obtained from all over the Punj4b, from many diverse 
sources, of which I am satisfied myself, that Lala Lajpatrai has been the 
organiser-in-chief of the agitation and of the systematic propagandism.’ ‘This 
is more precise than the summary of the speech which we had before us when 
commenting on it in previous issues. Wedo not know what ‘ diverse sources ’ 
means: if it means not merely the police, but also independent private gentle- 
men, Mr. Morley cannct be blamed for placing reliance on the theory of Mr. 
Rai’s share in the agitation. It is not, however, stated that the propagandism 
was aimed at the British power or was dangerous to the public tranquillity, 
whatever Ajit Singh may have spoken at tue thirteen meetings addressed by 
him, Practically, therefore, the reason of the deportation, in so far as it may 


be justifiable, must be found in the two speeches attributed to Mr. Rai. After 


reading the whole of Mr. Morley’s speech we feel inclined to modify to some 
extent our remarks in previous weeks on his refusal to take the House into his 
confidence, though we hold that the publication of the contents of the two 
speeches is essential to allow the public to judge whether they were dominated 
by a kind of sedition which ought to be sternly dealt with.”’ ; 


2. “Mr. Morley’s Budget speech does not hold out big promises, but it 
ought to satisfy us at least to some extent. Of 
course, there will be the inevitable growls from 
Calcutta. But we have ceased to look for political 
wisdom on the banks of the Hooghly. The claims of educated India are to 
be consulted by the formation of a Council of Notables, the admission of 


Parst (82), 16th Juno, 
Eng. cols. 


one or two Indians to the India Council, and the enlargement, of the Pro- 


vincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. As to tne first we may say that the 
idea, though excellent in theory, will hardly turn out successful in practice, as 
long as the Government of India is carried on ina spirit of cold indifference 
to public opinion, So long as Government officials believe in their in- 
fallibility, we see no prospect of this Advisory Council achieving anything 
more than what has been done by the uative unoificial clemeat in 
our Legislative Councils. However, we repeat, the idea is excellent, and 
there will be no harm in giving itatrial. As to the admission of a small 
number of Indians to the India Council, we have nothing but praise for a step 
which required some amount of courage on the part of the Secretary of State. 
‘Lhe India Council has long been the stronghold of intolerant bureaucratism. 
It has usually been recruited from retired Anglo-Indians. with the most 
pronounced antipathies against-the natives of the country. At is the real arbiter 


__ of the destinies of 300 millions. of human beings. The admission of one or 


%, 
a | 


tivo Indians to this exalted body is a step of vast importance to the welfare of 
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it thie Be remist element in that body will see the error of its ways, 
realise the value of constitutional agitation.” 


#8, The text of Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget in the House of 

Oa Commons was received by the last mail, and we must 
gentane, Sere’ Reformer (4), say that it will be read with disappointment by many 
oe fe persons who cannot be included by any stretch of the 
imagination in the category of ‘agitators’ or ‘our enemies’........ Mr. Morley 
expecté us to believe that the British officials in India are actuated by no motives 
of self-interest. ‘ We know that we are not doing it for our own interest, but 
for the interest of the millions committed to us.’ But he told the House of 
Commons that the means of most of the educated classes were scanty and the 
emoluments of administration were their chief attraction fcr political reform. | 
He further said that these classes had little to lose and much to gain from 
revolutionary changes. In other words, we are to believe that the Englishmen 
who come out to India are all men of ample means and that neither salary nor 
compensation allowance is, ary consideration with them, but that only in the 
ease of educated Indians must the extent of their worldly means be made the 
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frankness in return. ‘his carping, ungeverous spirit marks all his references 
to the advocates of political reform in the speech, and puts Mr. Morley 
out of court as a counsellor or guide.of Indian aspirations.......... As 

a natural consequence, his grasp of the situation here and of the reforms 
needed is mostly poor. His views especially on decentralization are 

. grotesque. His authorities on the subject—Sir Henry Maine and Bright 
—may almost be regarded as ante-deluvian on such a_ subject.......... 
Mr. Morley repeatedly talks of che need of British rule in India being personal 

: | and despotic, ere surely is a tundamental difference in the point of view 
yee of the most thoughtful among educated Indians and the Secretary of State. 
1 ‘Whatever Mr. Morley may say, the idea of a reversion to the less regular 
ways of old—even were it desirable which we deny—is not possible. Mr. 
Morley does not know India as it is to-day, Lord Curzon who knows infinitely 
ie more of it has very rightly pointed out the tendency of provincial Govern- 
a ments when left to themselves. Without His Lordship’s intervention, 
t the Bombay land revenue system, to take only one instance, would know 
nothing of a regular plan of suspensions and remissions to-day. In India the 
setting up of independent or quasi-independent Provincial Governments has 
oe always been the signal for the Lreaking-up of an empire. But, of course, 
| Mr. Morley knows more of French than ot Indian history. ‘lhe Moghul and the 
a Muhratta empires fell through over-decentralisation, Of course, decentralisa- 
p Se tion, if accompanied by devolution of authority on popular bodies, is quite 
Ee another matter. But that is not the form of it contemplated by Mr. Morley, 
though it is only fair to say that Sir Steyning Edgerley’s scheme provides for 
some such ultimate development. Mr, Morley’s decentralisation is simply an 
application to the executive administration of the principle so dearly beloved 
of some would-be simplitiers of the judicia! system, namely, to allow no appeals 
to superior #utliority, ‘he man on the spot in the district is often the narrow- 
est minded man in the country to deal with any problem of more than the most 
minute dimensions, He abuses the Provincial Secretariat and the Imperial 
Government for not giving him a free hand, but to give bim a free hand without 
ftcViding some sort of popular control over his actions will be to institute a wide 
¢#tem 01 manufacture of discontent in the land. We must do Mr, Morley the 
justice to say that he gave more information about the causes of Mr. Lajpatrai’s 


a measure of their public spirit We say nothing asto the ungraciousness of 
a such an imputation or to its utter lack of magnanimity. But, we believe, we 
a are right in saying that no statesman occupying the position of Secretary of 
a State for India ever touched such a low level of taste as Mr. Morley in these 
at remarks. And it is not true what he said. We are sorry to put it so bluntly, 
ay but Mr. Morley makes sucha point of his frankness tbat he must expect 
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deportation than Reuter gave him credit for, ene. against ‘time, we can 
bat note down our impressions here. Firstly Morley’s grounds were good 
grounds for a State prosecution. Secondly, fk Denzil Ibbetson, he says, had 
satisfied himself of Lajpatrai’s complicity by numerous enquiries, Surely, it 
should be possible to produce these witnesses before a court of law. It is 
dangerous to proceed against the liberty of individuals on the strength of 
reports made by informers. Naturally, we value the liberty of a subject more 
than the prestige of a Lieutenant-Governor. Thirdly, Mr. Morley’s distinction 
between Ireland and India will’ not be accepted by many English- 
men, and by most Indians. The antagonism of races and creeds in 
India is exaggerated by some people from whom Mr. Morley has taken his cue. 
There are only two creeds in occasional autagonism in India-Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism, ‘The sporadic. outbursts of Hindu-Muhammadan feeling 
are as nothing when compared with the smouldering fire of Protestant-Catholic 
antagonism in Ireland. Mr. Morley said that he did not care to defend 


‘himself nor do we intend to undertake the impossible task, All repression 


has its nemesis, The reaction is hound to come. The cycle began ten years 
ago with the plague and seems to travel with the plague—from Bombay 
to Bengal and the Punjab. Our hopes for a future of cordial relations between 
the rulers and the ruled are centred more in the inevitable reaction which is the 


silver lining to each oppressive cloud than in the retorms feebly adumbrated 
by Mr. Morley. . 


4. ‘We think we now have the correct measure of the most liberal- 

2: minded Seeretary of State that was ever installed at the 
Mahratta (9), !6th June. = Thdia Office. We have been enabled to take the 
measure of Mr. Morley, because Mr. Morley himself has apparently affected to 
have taken the measure of the Indian problem. ‘The man who runs away from 
insoluble problems, Mr. Morley is reported to have observed at one time, is not 
fit for politics. But the man who handles such problems only to give an 
incorrect solution thereof is not far better. It was undoubtedly a supreme effort 
that Mr. Morley made on Thursday before last when he bespoke the patient atten- 
tion of the House of Commons for his statement of the diagnosis of, as well as the 
remedies for, the Indian malady. And he cannot object to be judged by the 
result of this effort of his. He almost declared that the thirst of the Indians 
to have a representative Government and the fullest right of speech and 
of public meeting could not be satisfied as it was almost inconsistent 
with. absolute Government. The Indian people may surely be forgiven 
for saying that they did not expect a pupil of John Stuart Mill to make a 
declaration of this kind in favour of personal despotism by one alien 
people over another. This kind of- political quackery was not to be expected 
from a man with such historical insight as Mr. Morley, and it only puts us in 


“mind of the story of the quackery of the great physician of Memphis, we mean 


Hermes, who is spoken of by Voltaire in his philosophical romance of Zadig. 

....eeee There was a time in the affairs of India when her sons fondly believed 
that the Indian problem was not being properly tackled simply because the 
best or first-rate men in the ranks of British statesmanship could not be 
induced to take up the Indian porifolio. But experience has now convinced 
us that policies after all die harder than individuals, and that eyen a Gladstone 
might not in all probability have succeeded at the India Otfice in that stupen- 
dous task in which Mr, Morley, and much moreso men of more inferior stuff 
than him, have egregiously failed.’’ 


5. In continuation of its comments on Mr. Morley’s speech, the Patriot 
writes :—“ A false friend is ten thousand times worse 

, than an open enemy. Since Mr. Morley has called 
inte BS BTL. the people of India Britain’s ‘ enemies '—(he did not 
say all the people of India--but we would be Justitied 


in iaking it that that was his meaning when he stigmatised some of our most — 


prominent leaders as ‘ enemies ’) ; surely, this 1s justification enough for us to 
tell Mr. Morley that India knows that he too, as a logical sequence, is an 
‘enemy’ of India? We do not mean to say that the people of Britain are our 


foes, ‘They as a mass certainly are.not, But it they are not enemies, they are 
certainly too helpless to be friends enough to do any practical good to this 
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there fore, ‘afford. to be Ghiacitable ‘enough. to forgive the British 
t the “ eannot be said of men like Mr, Morley who openly call us 
‘enemies,’ Nay ! we would be criminally credulous and doomed to a sorry, 
wakening unless we retort by calling such men our enemies and the enemies 
f.the great British Empire......... Now we will briefly take Mr. Morley’s 
promises and platitudes seriatim. The Secretary of State announced that 

was considering the appointment of a Commission, to inquira oa the spot, 


ato the work of centralisation in India, and how the system and the mischief 


thereof might be abated.’ Here, at last, is a distinct admission by the so-called 
‘strongest ’ Secretary of State that the centralisation of authority in India has 
been ‘ mischievous ’ and a curse. This was the very flaw which the leaders of 
public opinion in India had been: pointing out to our foreign Rulers for the 
Iast quarter of a century.......... Better late than never, and we think the 
Secretary of State for having at last taken up the subject. But even 


in this connection our countrymen must not be over-sanguine nor be carried away 


by the words of the present philosophical Secretary of State. A philosopher, 
as a rule, is a past master in the art of splitting hair, and his language should 
always be scrutinised with lynx eyes. ‘lake, for instance, his pronouncement 
about ‘decentralisation’. What does it come to? Mr. Morley is just 

“considering the appointment’ of a Commissiou. He does not say that a Com- 
mission has been or will certainly be appointed......... When he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland nearly two decades agu it was the same piteous story. 


Mr. Morley’s intentions were uniformly vood, his ideas chaste, his words sym- 


pathetic, but he did nothing! With such arecord of this man before us it. 
would simply be foolish to depend too much upon the hopes which he has held 


Out of taking steps to ‘abate the mischief’ of the present complete centralisa- 


tion of authority in India... ...... How Mr. Morley is an adept in blowing hot 
and cold in the same breath can be seen from his next observation about mili- 


tary charges,........- No one could have been more ‘cute’ than the philosopher 


Mr. Morley has proved himself to be in this case. He had the heart to speak 
of continued military expenditure in India—when the whole cry in England, 
since the present Liberal Government came into power, has been one of 
‘pruning” and retrencbment........._ In spite of a maelstrom of curses 
from jingoes and Imperialists, Mr. Haldane is determinedly pursu- 
ing the path of ‘retrenchment’. And yet Mr. Morley (perhaps in the 
hearing of Mr, Haldane) had the boldness to say that ‘special military 
expenditure must continue’ in India. - This amounts to not only a 
fraud as far as England is concerned—but something akin to it even as regards 
India—in view of the pious benediction given about an ‘ equitable allocation ’ of 
military charges between India and England. ‘rue, the Commission appointed 
by Mr. Morley may so adjust matters as to make England carry the gnat 
and India tiie elephant of the military expenditure in this country. This, of 
course, means but a nominal relief to us—but even that is proposed to be taken 
away with one hand just as it is given with the other, HKngland is 
expected charitably to bear a part of the military burden which India is bearing 
at the present day. But this land is yet to be bled. God knows for how long 
by a continuance of military expenditure! As we read this portion of Mr. 
Morley’s-speech, we almost smelt Lord Kitchener......... Education in India 
is being starved, famine-starved millions are let severely alone to die in miser- 
able ditches, and yet this war-god of a Lord Kitchener is allowed to play ducks 
and drakes with the scanty purse of India! Lord Kitchener demands it and 
Mr. Morley grants it!-—or rather he dure not refuse it. Had Mr. Morley 


rate contented himself with saying that special military expenditure 


ndia would continue for some years it would not have mattered 
much. But he gave us the ‘unkindest cut of all’, when he said that 


the ‘ “pressure of facts made it impossible for any Government to acquiesce 
in Tisks being taken in India in view of frontier contingencies, to say 


at conditions in IAndia. ...........6 May we humbly ask 
tley whist ‘he means by ‘ioternal conditions in Lodia ?’ Is India 
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armed and up in arms against Britain? Is there any chapatty or cartridge 
gospel like the one of 1857 preached and accepted throughout the land? Is a 
revolution probable in the near future? But it is needless to labour the. 
point. Honest John was obliged to do a certain thing at the dictation of 
Lord Kitchener. A shrewder man would have simply done it and kept mum, 


But weak-kneed ‘that he is in such matters, Mr. Morley tried to justify 


himself.,........ We wonder what Mr. Morley meant when he resolved to 
continue special military expenditure in India ‘in view of frontier con- 
tingencies.’ What are these frontier contingencies, pray,—if at all there 
are any? Just a moment before he advances his argument Mr. Morley 
announced that British ‘ relations with the Amir were on a far better footing’ 
than they were before. There was no Frankenstein, therefore, on the 
north-western feontier. We can almost see Mr. Morley smile and whisper 
Russia. We, however, know what Russia is to-day. That mighty giant 
in his tussle with Japan collapsed altogether.......... In short, to dig out 
the old bug-bear of a Russian scare, and point to that as one of the 
‘external exigencies’, is as_ stupid, if not hypocritical, as could be.......... 
We think we have proved to the hilt the paradox of Mr. Morley’s 
remarks about the military expenditure in India. 1tis easy enough to bam- 
boozle the House of Commons, but it is not equally easy to hypnotise—not the 
men on the spot, but the millions-on the spot. We now come to Mr. Morley’s 
remarks about Bengal. We do not think Lord Curzon will thank him 
for having made them. Referring to criticisms on Lord Minto, Mr. Morley 
said that ‘some people forgot that when he became Viceroy, Lord 


Minto did not quite come to a haven of peace and serenity. What. 


adamnable admission is this! Contradiction seems to be a chronic mental 
disease from which Mr. Morley is sutfering. The remarks quoted above 
simply mean that Eastern Bengal and Assam were a pandemonium and 
a hell when Lord Minto ascended the viceregal wmasnad. Yet in the 


very next breath, foolishly, or rather, unphilosophicilly and illogically, going 


out of his way he had the suicidal imprudence to say that ‘the whole atmos- 
phere of Bengal! had itmproved since Sir B. Fuller’s resignation!......... If 
anything were wanting to emphasise the strangeness of the anomaly referred 
to above, it would be supplied by this remark of the Secretary of State. We 
were almost choked for breath as we read the assertion. ‘The atmosphere in 


Bengal has improved!’ God save the mark! And this precious information was. 


given to Mr. Morley by the Viceroy, Oh! these..men on the spot! God save 
us and the British Empire from such friends. We have not yet exhausted 
all the gems in Mr. Morley’s speech. But a consideration of the remaining 
ones must be deferred for one week.” 


6.- *“ We are constrained to say that some of the reforms which Mr. Morley 


foreshadowed in his last Budget s h were more 
Gujardti Punch (25), 16th get speech were more than 


June, Eng. cols. : i 
apm, we: * water has passed and will pass under the bridge before 


any of these promised reforms is given a practical shape, We earnestly exhort 
Mr. Morley to carry into effect these reforms, which, we hope, constitute 
but an instalment of other reforms. Many persons whose opinions are 
entitled io weight and respect express their inability to be pleased with these 
reforms on the ground that so long asthe Secretary of State for India is of 
opinion that the official majority should be maintained in the Counvils, tlie 
people of India cannot have any hand in the governance of their country....... 
We cannot join with these persons, for half a loaf is better than no bread, 
The weakest point in Mr. Morley’s speech was his reference to Lala Lajpat- 
Tai and iis statement to support the course of his arrest and deportation 
which he sanctioned. Mr. Morley could invoke no argument, no fact to justify 
the constitutional but none the less barbarous course adopted by the Govern- 
ment cf India. Why should Mr. Morley express his unwillingness to acquaint 


the House with the grounds of his‘decision, if any exist? The only presump- | 


tion arising from this unwillingness is that he has in his possession no ground 
at all tu warrant. his sanction and- that it was granted in obedience’ to 
a-request. from the panic-stricken loeal authorities;; who expscted an out- 


. 


break of mutiny without the. slightest-possibility of it. His statement that‘: 


Native States should enjoy more freedom and independence than they do at 


once promised by persons in authority and yet much » 
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cordial support. There is- ‘nothing more galli and’ irksome 
a Potent: ates of India than the restraint which Residents and 
Officers. exercise over them, and it is notorious that many a prince has 
rained to pay * vory heavy penalty either for their expression of in- 
ent views or for their. unwillingness to comport themselves in conformity 
with the aa of British officers........... Mr. Morley’s statement is welcome, 
as it aims at saving ; those Native Princes who are already drowned ir the ocean 
_servility and obsequiousness and preventing other scions of the nobility 
. India from succumbing to a similar fate.......... On the whole, we 
congratulate Mr. Morley on the cool-headedness and courage he has displayed 
- in his speech, notwithstanding the reports,of sedition, disorder and a probable 
- outbreak of mutiny, persistently dinned into his ears by venomous Anglo- 
Indians, the gospel of whose existence in India appears to ebe to promote 
ill-will between the rulersand the ruled and to inflame the former against 
the latter, In conclusion, we earnestly hope that the reforms sug cested and 
promised by the Secretary of State for India will be carried into. effect in 
harmony with the broad and liberal spirit underlying his promises.” 


7. “Those who were looking forward eagerly tothe Budget debate in Par- 
liament must have felt sorely disappointed at the. 
pronouncements made by the Liberal Secretary of 
State for India, He has failed to explain why co- 
-ercive measures, which are so distasteful to the Liberals in particular, were 
adopted in this country.......... He has completely swallowed Police con- 
coctions and repeated bureaucratic formulas without giving a philosophic 
thought to the matter as was expected of him, The labours of the Army 
Commission to be appointed to apportion Military charges may prove profitable 
to India, but so long as our rulers believe that the pressure of facts makes ‘ it 
impossible for any Government to’ acquiesce in risks in India in view of frontier 
contingencies, to say nothing of internal conditions of India’, we cannot expect 

any tangible beneficial results.......... In describing the causes which have led 

to the present unrest in the Punjab, Mr. Morley has nicely repeated official 
shibboleths.........._ Lala Lajpatrai cannot have a public trial as it would 

excite the public mind and ovations given to released prisoners might lead to 
rioting, and if a single native regiment were to side with the rioters, a 

blaze might be kindled with dire results........... Such utterances, instead of 

4 inspiring confidence in the public mind, rudely shake it. ‘The foundation 
is “a of the British a7 should rest on public contentment and not on mercenary 
oe props.......... Mr. Morley rightly endorsed the opinion of some shrewd 
officials that the influence of European officers over the population had declined. 

and that there was less sympathy between the Government and the people. 

But will the working of any devolution scheme improve the situation ?......... 

The establishment of an Advisory Council of Notables, a substantial enlargement 

of Viceregal and Provincial Legislative Councils and the appointment ‘of one 

or two Indian Members to the Council of India are good concessions for 
which the Indians will feel thankful to Mr. Morley. But these palliatives will 

not satisfy those, who expected Mr. Morley to make the administrative 

- machinery here conform to higher political ideas. Perfect equality of rights 
and equality of opportunities for all classes of His senate * 8 subjects in 

tlie terms of the Queen’s Proclamation was demanded....... But Mr. Morley 
could not rise equal to the occasion and has given a “rude shock to the 
hopes of those who made thedemands, After all this, it is futile for Indians to 
depend on any party in England for their salvation.......... The best course for 
lee India is the bold course, She must refrain from praying for trivial relaxations, 
aa and boldly set forth the larger claim, and insist upon it, night and day.......... 
a: Let the National Congress introduce some kind of unbroken continuity in 
its work. ‘Encourage Home Trade as a preliminary to Home Rule. Put not 
| any trust in princes and Secretaries of State. ‘These are outed but poapels 

in the hands of unseen powers behind them.” 


Bind Journal dovtedic 13th 
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forward to what were to be the loud-promised concessions for India, and what 
would be Mr. Morley’s maturer judgment on the present situation. The speech 
may be a great one from the literary, artistic and, let us add, the jingo point 
of view. But as a pronouncement on Indian affairs, and from the stand-point 
of justice to India, it is not only disappointing but disgusting and irritating. 
It is also a disgrace to statesmanship and to liberalism. India will find 
it hard any longer to speak with respect ofthe ‘ Philosopher-statesman.’: 
Mr, Morley has been completely narcotised by the Indian bureaucracy, who 
have been well aided in their task of misleading by the Anglo-Indian Press 
and by Keuter’s Agency. It is a very sorry spectacle to see ‘honest 
John’ repeating like a parrot the story given him by panic-stricken and 
selfish Anglo-Indians. Nut only does he repeat the silly statement about the 
causes of the present unrest, but he actually perpetrates the outrage of telling i 
the world that educated Indians are incapable of. working such an elaborate | 
machinery as the Government of India. ‘The reforms or changes proposed fall 
very short of what the public had heen led to expect... ..... . Mr. Morley 
doubts if free speech or free writing is compatible with personal Government! 
While wishing to take the House into his coafidence he pleaded for a reserve 
of statement on account of the ‘enemies’ thousands of miles away. Who are 
these enemies ? We do not suppose Mr. Morley could be outrageous enough 
to designate all educated Indians as enemies.”’ 


Y. “the very name of the Council indicates that it might not prove 
Gujar dts (23), 16th J anything better than the sham Councils which pre- 
cn” tas Pha (14), ceded the existing enlarged Councils, and to which 
ie fa ’ the Government nominated honourable nonentities 
with all the mockery of solemn dignity, We 
have no desire to write disparagingly of any measure that might 
prove really useful or prejudge any scheme that is still under consi- 
deration. But we earnestly desire to warn Lord Minto against setting up 
magnificent and high-sounding shows under the erroneous impression that 
the people whom the Government usually pretend or profess to regard as 
notables will command any genuine or lasting influence with the public. 
A Council of notable puppets will be huge and intolerable farce and 
will meet with nothing but general ridicule and contempt.’’ (The Phenix 
writes:—‘‘ It is a strange irony of fate that the democratic Government 
of ‘C. B.’ that holds the destiny of England in the hollow of its hands, 
at the passing hour, and, which would, at no distant date, wage a war 
against the House of Lords, intends establishing an Upper Chamber in 
this country in the shape oi a Council of Notables. ‘Time alone can say 
‘whether the proposed innovation would prove a blessing or a curse, If 
ornamental figure-heads like the Nawab of Dacca and the Maharaja of 
Kashmir are nominated to the Council, no solid gain would accrue to the 
country. Ifsycophants and jo-hookumwalas fill the benches of the gilded 
Chamber, we have no hesitation in saying that the boon will be regarded by 
the sensible portion of the Indian pubtic as a veritable nuisance and curse, 
We would like to see men of sterling independence, high sense of duty and 
integrity of purpose—men like the Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Gaekwar 
of Baroda—as Members of the Council of Notables.’ | 


*10. “The bull-dog tenacity with which our friendsin the Hous. of 


| Common nd poor Morley is simply exasperating. : 
Mr. Morley’s replies to s hou por y pty Ny 


a £ . 
the questionsasked in Parlia- It bespeaks masterly seli- possession, the way in 
ment concerning the depor- Which he stands studied persecution from his critics. 
tation of Lala Lajpatrai. Another man in his shoes would have ere now made 


Rast Goftar (34), 23rd an ugly exhibition of his temper, as at least one 
othe, Eg: So member did who burst in a fit of rage with the 
ejaculation ‘ Why not shoot Lajpatrai?’......... Thoagh Sir Howard Vincent 
was hauled over the coals for this glaring breach of Parliamentary etiquette, 
we have a vague fear that there were men in the House who muttered to 
themselves like execrations on those that heckled Mr. Morley with 
a torrent of interrogatories. We hope our triends would acquire the 
art of tact and discretion and refrain from exhausting the patience 
of the House. If they interpret the philosophic calm with which Mr. 
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erpellations as an indication of a- desire to bend, 
ke the man, Mr. Morley is all suavity and courteousness when 
; © Dts:.critics. Sense or nonsense, he answers it all with placid 
Put beneath the unperturbed strain of his replies lies a determi- 
ill not yield to bullyism or bluff. They do incalculable 
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#17, “Mr. Morley does not apparently find it altogether smooth sailing in 
ey a, faites Riverine’ the House of ‘Commons. Reading between Reuter’s 
@\Seraden | ~  @isconnected messages, it is easy to see that the 
aay Right Honourable gentleman is being gradually en- 
meshed in a web of contradictions regarding bis own position in the matter of 
Mr, Lajpatrai’s deportation. Every time he declares that he will answer no 
more questions, but a few days Jater Reuter blandly announces afresh series 
of questions and a fresh set of answers. On the first occasion, the Secretary 
‘of State refused to make any statement; then, he seemsto have committed 
himself to some statement regarding Mr. Lajpatrai’s speeches ; lastly, he refers 
to a conversation which he has had with Sir Denzil Ibbetson as conclusive. 
As if Sir Denzil was not the administrator who asked for the ceportation, 
in the first instance! Well might Sir Howard Vincent exclaim why not shoot 
Lajpatrai and be done with the whole affair, The Speaker and Mr. Morley 
seem to have censured Sir. Howard’s interrupticn. We confess we do not 
like the manner in which Mr. Morley parades his responsibility on the slightest 
provocation It is certain that it does not sit lightly on him. On the con- 
trary, the consciousness of it seems to have overwhelmed him and delivered him 
over, body and soul, into the hands of the officials, But long before he became 
Secretary of State it had been remarked by competent observers that, strong 
in opposition, Mr. Morley was weak in office.” 


ee 


12. “ Qur good friends in the House of Commons are still persistently 

_ ‘heckling’ the Secretary of State anent the depor- 

Akhbd»-e-Soudigar (62), tation of Lajpatrai. His latest interpellator was 

48th June, Eng. cols. Sir Henry Cotton. He tried his best to ‘fix’ 

: Mr, Morley, but the Right Honourable gentleman 

again managed to wriggle dut of an unpleasant position by giving replies 

which are not only evasive but almost contradictory. 1t will be 

remembered that in reply to a question Mr. Morley had said that Lala 

oe Lajpatrai’s utterances directly incited sedition and violence. ‘This was a mere 

assertion unbacked by even a shred of evidence. On Friday last Sir Henry 

Cotton again returned to the charge and claimed that samples of the seditious 

and violent speeches of the Punjabi leader should be placed on the floor of 

the House. ‘This was a fair challenge, and how did the Secretary of State 

~ meet it? By quietly dropping out Lajpatrai’s name and saying that the 

/ speeches of Sardar Ajit Singh were so monstrously treasonous that he would 

not care to retail them to the House and thus give them wider publicity. 

This dropping out of Lajpatrai from the reply was a mean trick to play, but 

Mr. Morley seems determined to do many things for which he will have to 

blush some day. Wedo not think any further ‘heckling’ willdo any good, 

as Mr. Morley has distinctly said that he would not take the least notice of 
any more interpellations on the subject.” 


13, “ Mr. Hyndman, leader of the fociei poreceste, at whose aotsoee 

: ._ the resolution sympathising with Lajpatrai and others 

: hits ud Ha Maskey aa eho was adopted by the Socialist Democrats of Londou 
sympathy of Socialist Demo- and other towns in England, has addressed a letter of 
crats with India, challenge to Mr. Morley. ‘The letter is in these 
Patriot (12), oth June.. ond: ‘Sir,—It seems to me that your idiocy or 
worse of thirty years ago is coming home to roost. But the end is not 
quite yet. I propose to put-the truth about India once more before the world. 
ein. 9. ¢ I challenge you and the Liberal Government to prosecute me 
when Idoso. You cannot deport me “ under the law of 1815,” or conveniently 
refuse me bail or decline to appear im Court yourself on a subpoena, I would 
gladly give a year or two of what little remains to me of .life to have you 
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under my direct cross-examination for an hour ih the witness-box. Meanwhile, 


permit me, I beg, to convey to you the assurance of my profound contempt.’ . | 


Mr. Hyndman has never approved of Mr. Morley’s policy with regard to 
India and he has always denounced it. His language is always strong. In 
the above letter he has used expressions which he could have better left 
unsaid, but we feel we have no right to interfere BF ong fight between two such 
eminent ‘Englishmen as Mr. Morley and Mr. Hyndman. Our object in noticing 
the challenge here is to point out to our countrymen that there is at least one 
section of the English public, namely, the Socialist ‘Democrats, who sincerely 
sympathise with us in our troubles,” | 


*14. “Good, it is said, cometh in the guise of evil, and even the 
deportation of Mr. Lajpatrai and Mr. Morley’s attitude 
Should the Indians make generally on recent measures have their own useful 
eter a cause with the Li- Jessons for us, Some eighteen months ago we ven- 
eral party P - me : ad t 
Indian Social Reformer tured to deprecate the policy of what is called ‘ throw- 
(4), 28rd June. ing in our lot with the Liberals’ as being inadequate 
and out of keeping with rwodern developments of 
English Liberalism and we were rewarded with an outburst of wild invectives 
from a section of the local press. We suppose nobody would talk of 
‘throwing in our lot-with the Liberals’ now. Werefer to the matter, not 
ina spirit of vainglorious self-vindication, but in order to suggest that the 
individual or individuals who may be sent on deputation to England, to 
represent the Indian view of things, may not be weighted with a. mandate, to 
seek the sympathy only of the Liberal party........ ‘Phe idea of furthering Indian 
reforms by making them part of party politics in England ought tobe finally 
given up. Never was the disadvantage of this policy felt more clearly than now. 
On account of our total neglect of, if not active hostility to, the Conservative 
party, the Opposition whose duty is to oppose has ceased to exercise its function 
in the House of Commons on Indian subjects. When the Liberals chastise us 
with scorpions, we do not get even a word of sympathy from the Unionists. 
seseseeee Lhat being the case, recent events make it imperative that we should 
revise the policy of our propagandism in England. We may well take a leaf 
out of the book of the Indian reformers in South Africa. On their behalf 
deputations composed of both Liberals and Conservatives wait on Ministers, 
while for us, there is not more than four or five gentlemen of the Liberal party 
to come forward on every possible oceasion.........._ It is first of all necessary 
for us to see how far our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen are prepared to go: 


if we cannot agree among ourselves, i; would be wise to postpone all talk of | 


national union for some years yet.and go on with the work nearest to our hands,” 


15.. Some persons among us have been frightened out of their wits by the 

) recent repressive measures of Government, which are 

How the younger genera- merely the first manifestations of the oppressive 
tion of Russians managed to yégime that is to be established in our midst. But 
_— ra pratel a all thisis as nothing to what the Russians have 
ee had to suffer at the hands of their ‘Tsars, The 
Kesuri (129), 18th June. reign of terror inaugurated by Nicholas 1 to put 
down popular agitation had all but crushed the 
desire for political emancipation out of the minds of the Russians, and it 
appeared as it the movement fora democratic réyime had come to a premature 
end. But events shewed that the repressive measure: adopted by the Tsar had 
proved futile. ‘Che younger generation in Russia made martyrs of those who 
had suffered at the hands of the authorities, while the defeat of the Russian 
forces in the Crimean war still further lowered the prestige of the autocratic 
Government. Russian political exiles in foreign lands, moreover, managed 
to flood the country with inflammable literature, while in Kussia itself a class 
of insidious writers grew up who successfully evaded the censors and tear- 


lessly preached their doctrines to an extensive circle of readers who had 
learnt to understand their real meaning. In the meantime Nicholas I died 


and was succeeded by Alexander II, who at first introduced several adminis- 
trative reforms such as the emancipation of the serfs, the. establishment of 


Zemstovs or bodies like our Local Boards and the inauguration of the- system 
of trial by jury. But the Polish rebellion having soon after converted the 
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ét of the reforms wee siatiffed by various repressive 
‘the “effect of © sorb dangerous’ unrest in the 
ty of purtstiing a retrogressive policy when 
¥: 1 to the people. This’country, too, 

) tell, “Tord ‘Ripon granted us local self-government with. 

6 us for a larger measure Of autonomy, but efforts have now 
ie to’ ality the boon in various ways. Our agriculturists have mostly 


$ independent of the middlemen, but the operations of the Forest. 


mt het Rect Ay a Aéts have made their lot an unenviable one. British courts of 


justice are better than Russian, but their working has become largely tainted 
while adjudicating: between Government and the people or between Europeans. 
and N ative, = 


16. Under the heading ‘‘ National education of slaves,” the Aa? writes :— 

No nation on earth is so degraded as India at the 

National education of Presemt day. Among the various nations on earth, 
ile vin. | none can compete with our country in point of 
K4i (125), 21st June. poverty, slavery and degradation of all kinds. In 
the course of a single century under British rule, India 

has reached such a state that all other nations have abandoned all hope 
of: rivalling her in her attachment to slavery. ‘Though we have 
been impoverished and reduced to the verge of destitution, British poli- 
ticians pompously declare that India is prospering at a very rapid rate. 
But mere confident assertions like these will never hide the true state of things. 
If a man is suffering the pangs of hunger, no amount of protestation that he 
is well fed and not hungry at aJl will induce him to admit that he is not suffer- 
ing from starvation. Similarly, the specious arguments brought forward by 


| British politicians in support of the excellence of their own rule in India will 


never carry conviction to anybody. Englishmen tell us that we were quarrel- 
ling with one another when we had swardjya, and that we are, therefore, well 
off under an alien rule, which ensures us justice and equal treatment. But 
these sophistries can never be tolerated by any independent people. That 
slavery is demoralising both physically and mentally is a proposition, which is. 
clearly proved by history. No people have ever willingly submitted to alien 
domination with a view to effect their improvement by coming into contact with 
a superior race. On the other hand, we have many instances in history in which 
foreign rule has been overthrown. Slavery, whether of an ancient or modern 
type,.is thus like a poisonous tree and can never produce sweet fruits. It is, 
therefore, a fallacy to think that we shall be regenerated through slavery, In 
order to point out the evil effects of slavery, other nations cite the example of 
India, In the course of one century, we have degenerated in a most remark- 
able manner. We have forgotten the glories of our past history and the heroic: 
deeds of our ancestors. If India was once renowned for her extraordinary 
wealth and splendour, she is now equally notorious for her degraded and 
‘destitute condition. There is a vast difference between the condition of free 
men and slaves. A free man walks erect and bends not his knee to any 
one. His speech is manly and straightforward. But a slave is bent down 
by bis dependent condition, and is ashamed to show his blackened face to the 
world. Huis speech is taltering and while speaking he is eternally atraid of 
section 124A and of the deportation law, He seems to be always taking lessons in 
flattering and servile submission. In short, he leads a forlorn and miserable. 
existence. - Despondency reigns supreme in his heart. No patriots are born in 
an enslaved country and if any are born, they are not appreciated and their noble 
sentiments are trampled under foot by the ruling race. The minds of slaves 
are full of ignoble ideas and sentiments. ‘Chey are often guilty of treachery to. 
their country. Some of them are full of false loyalty. . Those few among them, 
who endeavour to serve their country, are declared traitors and offenders, while. 


‘those who prove false to their country are rewarded with jaghirs and titles. 


They regard their lot of slavery as a kindly dispensation of Providence. They 
hope to acquire rights from those who deprived them of their kingdom and 
ruined their trade and industries, ‘These simpletons eagerly read the speeches. 
f politicians belonging to the ruling race and are disappointed if they tind 

| ey are to get nothing. ‘Their thoughts are so perverted that they do: 


7 
. 
ys 


not eyén know when to be sorry or glad. They quietly brook insults and 
injuries.: In an enslaved country, thousands become destitute and are starved 
and wien :a famine breaks, Government get an opportunity of displaying their 
generosity by opening relief works. Physical catastrophes like floods, fires and 


earthquakes generally overtake such acountry. What has been said above ap- 


plies literally to India at the present day. It is infact a faithful picture of her 
* present state. But signs of her regeneration are also discernible. The wheel of 
fate promises to take her up just as it once carried her down. Our so-called 
calamities are happy auguries of our future rise.. The earthquakes show, for 
_ Instance, that even the land has been awakened from its slumber. ‘Thé devas- 
tating plague that decimates the population and the grinding poverty and 
terrible famines that have reduced the masses to horrid skeletons have their 
own lessons for us. These calamities serve to invigorate and fortify our failing 
spir:ts.and teach us to leave off our mildness and to imitate the frowning 


fury of nature. When will you, Indian slaves, pick up this Jesson from the 


terrible natural phenomena that you nowadays witness around you ? 


17. Referring to the revent repressive measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India, the Gujarati writes :—Although 
Political outlook in India Government have cast all principles of justice and 
= ga determination of the morality to ‘the winds, yet the people are fully 
ndians to assert their sense 7 = : 
ot self-renpeat. | confident of attaiing success in their struggle for 
Gujarati (23), 16th Jane.  swardgya and will not swerve from the path of their 
regeneration despite all ostacles that might be 
thrown in their way by the authorities. It seems that the Indians like the 
Rajputs of old have resolved to make a last desperate stand for their rights. 
Not that they want to fight Government with weapons of warfare, but 
they are determined not to acquiesce in arbitrary and unjust orders. They 
will not care for any amount of suffering they might have to undergo 
in resisting the mandates of Government. Public leaders and journalists 
are determined not to be brow-beaten by threats of deportation or imprison- 
ment, They are at the present moment doggedly carrying on their 
agitation for the public weal in the same way as they used to do 
before, ‘The monster ineeting recently held at Calcutta under the presidency 


of Babu Bipin Chandra Pal conveyed a warning to Government of the deter- 


mination of students and teachers in India todefy the circular prohibiting them 
to take part in political) movements. The people have now come to realise that it. 
is only on account of their submissive attitude that they have not hitherto made 
a sufficient advance along the path of independence. Ideas of self-respect are 
rapidly growing among them, and the thought that tne white-skinned Europeans 
are in no way superior to them has become firmly rooted in their minds. They 
believe that the whites and the blacks are entitled to equal rights, and hence it is 
that when a European assaults them, they are ready to protect themselves by 


giving blow for blow. [The paper here refers by way of illustration tu the. 


recent disturbances at Chandranagar and Cocanada and then proceeds :—These 
are the wonderful signs of the times, which clearly indicate that the days are 
gone by when Indians would have acquiesced in the arbitrary actions of Govern- 
ment or in ill-treatment at the hands of Europeans. ‘Their determination to 
assert their sense of self-respect has now assumed a violent aspect. The 
paper here digresses into an invective on Mr, Morley’s attitude concerning 
the unrest in India and the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. | 


18. India, though not created for the English, is still considered by them 
3 to be their own and they are employing various 
‘The only means of secur- stratagems in order that they may not have to abandon 
os Asad os onaages of British it, But they do not seem to understand that all these 
Pratod (149), 1uth June.  Stratagems will not be of any avail in the end as there 
is a proverb which says that ‘“‘Man proposes and God 
disposes.” Selfishness, if mixed with a little beneficence, can hold its own for a 
considerable time, but selfishness pure and simpie can never succeed long, 
Accordingly, England’s plan of holding India by mere selfishness can never 
prevail. Engiishmen are trying to benefit their countrymen here at the 
sacrifice of the children of the soil, and this circumstance must go agai st 
them. ‘The only means of securing India to England for ever is to grant self- 
government to the people, . rebel : 
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; fine 4s the “Moslem yoke by Shivaji and Ramdas. Mazzini was the Shivaji 
while Garibaldi was the Ramdas of Italy. If an oppressed and down-trodden 
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Autobiography of Joseph Mazzini,’’ 

- pecently: ‘translated into Marathi by one Mr.‘ Vinayak 
ogra. beginning of the 19th century, Haly was groaning 
+ ~under an oppressive alien rule in much the 

June- game way as Mahdrdshtra was groaning under the 
tyranny of the Moghuls prior to its deliverance * 


og Bly ., Ye 


nation ‘earnestly implores Providence for deliverance, He is sure to send 
saviours for rescuing it from tyranny. The study of Mazzini’s autobiography 
is ‘useful to those who are anxious to regain their independence and to be rid 
of foreign rule. The Austrian rule in Italy in Mazzini’s time closely 
resembled British rule in India to-day. The same repressive measures, 


which we find the British Government adopting at the present day to 


nip the snirit of independence in the bud, were adopted by the Austrians 
in Italy in the time of Mazzini. In short, Italy was three-quarters of 
a century ago in the same state in which India finds herself, to-day, and 
we recommend our readers to read and digest the contents of Mr. Savarxar’s 
book as it discusses the same problems and difficulties with which Indians 
are now confronted and which happen seriously to exercise their minds, We 


congratulate Mr. Savarkar upon bringing out his book just at the proper 


time. Those who will read it will gather from it the same impression as is 
produced by a perusal of Ramdas’ Dasbodh. The value and importance of 
Mr. Savarkar’s book are attested by the fact that soon after its publication a desire ° 
has heen expressed by some pzrsons to translate it into Hindi and Gujarati. Mr. 
Savarkar attaches to his translation an able preface which bespeaks his thorough 
patriotic spirit. Before closing this review, we wish briefly to call attention to 
the fact that Mazzini had no faith in mendicant methods of politics and was 
firmly of opinion that independence and self-government were not to be acquired 
by pursuing such methods. ‘The Italians in his days had also introduced a new 
departure in their methods of political agitation and adopted the policy of offer- 
ing armed resistance to the established Government. ‘The perusa! of the book will 
also reveal to its readers the great potentiality of secret societies, when freedom 
of speech and writing are seriously restricted by the Penal Codes of Govern- 
ments. History shows that secret societies have done a world of good to 
people struggling towards their independence. We recdmmend | parents and 
guardians to place Mr. Savarkar’s book in the hands of their wards as 
it is likely to make them spirited and patriotic. 


20. Commenting on the views recently expressed by Sardar Arursingh, 
Manager of the Golden Temple of Amritsir, about 

Present political situation the beneficence of British Ryle in India, the 4rya- 
of _— = approaching = y¢r observes:—I'he recent repressive measures of 
gyre tor hy. yr sea Government have done fcr the Indians what a 
hundred Pals and Lajpatrais would have been unable 

to‘achieve. ‘These measures have tended to bring many a Moderate to the 
Extremist camp. It is strange that at this time of transition, when new ideas 
are flowing thiough the minds of the people, Sardar Arursingh should come for- 
ward to sing hallelujahs in praise of British rule and to exhort the Indians to 
display their loyalty by remaining aloof from political movements. ‘lhe Sardar 
says:— We, the Sikhs, are the trusted and loyal subjects of the British 
Government and have nothing to do with those who take part in the swadeshi 
movement. As compared with previous régimes the british Government 
has secured for us peace and prosperity, and has, besides, granted us the 
‘boons of education and relizious liberty. We should, therefore, keep ourselves 
aloof from political meetings and treasonable movements and should advise 
our childrea also to dv likewise. It is my advice to every indian subject 
to have full trust in the British Government and be grateful to it for the 
equality of rights it has conferred upon us all.” Does the Sardar mean to 
say that we should remain loyal to the British Government and thereby 
prove traitors to ourown country? ‘he so-valled boons of peace, prosperity, 
education and religious liberty are»mere baubles which cannot but excite 
our ridicule. Does peace prevail at present in Bengal and the Punjdb ang 


are these two proyinces more prosperous now than they were in old days ? 
Under the British rule India is being subjected to a tremendous drain -of 
her wealth, and the people are consequently getting more and more impoverish- 
ed every day. Their miseries know no bounds and are directly traceable to 
British rule. The re-actionary policy of Government will not avail to check 
the transformation that is taking place in the ideas of the people. The swa- 
deshé spirit is abroad, especially among the rising generation. The coun 
having given birth to patriots like Lajpatrai and Pindidas, it would not be 
amiss to conclude that the dawn of her rise is fast approaching. The granting 
of swardjya to India is the only means of alliaying the present discontent 
among her people. The demand for swardjya is not treasonable, but inspired 
by noble patriotism. ‘The British hate slavery and have tasted the bles- 
sings of independence. We, therefore, hope that they will comply with 
this demand instead of being carried away by false notions of loyalty. 
{Elsewhere the paper writes :—Although Government have deprived us of arms 
and of our manliness, we still possess the weapon of ‘ passive resistance’ which 
cannot be taken away from us by the law. ‘This weapon is more powerful 
than even machine guns. Its edge is sharp with the firm resolution of an 
oppressed people. ‘Lhis royal road of protecting ourselves from oppression is 
still open to us. The Russians have made it clear to the world that there is 
no harm in trying to acquire political rights by refusing to co-operate in any 
way with the tyrannical authorities, The British have been forced to grant 
self-government to the Boers and to introduce the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
and similarly we hope that they will satisfy our demands also, if we urge 
them on their attention by lawful means, ‘he paper then refers approvingly 
to the Volunteer movement in Bengal which, it says, has been organised 
with « view to protect Hindus from oppression and assault at the hands of 
Muliammadans. In conclusion, it exhorts the people to protect their rights 
and secure their well-beiug by their own efforts instead of depending upon 
Government help. | 


21, One N.S, Bhatye, in an unfinished contribution to the <Aryavir, 
_,, entitled ‘ Shivaji’s diary’, writes as follows :—Shivaji 
A page from Shivaji’s jas reeorded in his diary the details of the great task 
way avir (¢4), 11th June. he had undertaken in emancipating his country from 
— : thraldom and has left it as a bequest to be read and 
acted upon, when occasion may require, by ardent devotees of the Goddess of 
Liberty. 1.am sure it will not fail to prove beneficial to those for whom 
it is intended. It begins as follows:—Alas! this land of Bharat, is ruled by 
our enemies. WhereverI go I see nothing but slavery. It is beyond my 
power to describe how my heart is rent at this sight. Every inch of ground 
that I tread upon has been forcibly taken away from its owner by aliens, 
The flag of a foreign Government waves on every hill-fort in the country. 
The waters of every river are sullied by the mire of dependence. Even 
the rays of the sun appear to my imagination to be darkened by the soot of 
foreign domination while penetrating the atmosphere of India. The ver 
air 1 breathe seems tainted with the offensive odour of servitude, .and the sky 
that haugs overhead is besmeared with the stains of dependence. Every house 
in Bharatkhand looks like a prison, every living creature is a slave of foreigners, 
every trade or profession is a link in the chain of slavery, every pie that is saved is 
the “property of plunderers and dacoits, every temple is the foundation-stone 
of an alien church, every cow is destined to furnish a dainty dish for foreigners, 
and every woman is a victim ol their lust. How my blood boils at this pitiable 
sight! We shall be considered not to have lived in vain only if we put an end 
to this slavery. Wl not our glory be tarnished if we, who are the sons of 
mother Hind, look passively on at the sight of her distress and not move our 
aands and feet Y Our country should no longer continue in its present condi- 
tion. ‘lhe land of the Aryas must become independent. But [ must conserve 
all my: resources for bringing about this consummation. My mind is in a state 
of incessant agitation owing to my desire to break the chains of slavery forged 
round the feet of my fellow-couutrymen and to establish swardadjya in the land, 
Oh Lord, help thy numbie servant in this great task and crown his efforts 
with success. . 


ishmient il erase bead indileted by ine 
al Superintendent of Dhér State upon certain 


alleged ousishmbut of certain POTSONe, who took -part in the recent Shivaji celebra-. 
yor arb fs cine ray f the Shiv i fi at Dhar, the Kesari writes :—~What can be more 
: a. ebration fy Dh oceans ital - unfortunate. than that the participators in Shivaji 
ere 29 i ath J celebrations should have been hirstol as they have 
ari ni }, 8th Jue, been at Dhér, and that too under the régime of 
a Maratha: Chief ? When a Hindu and especially a Maratha Chief tifrns 
. traitor to the traditions of his family and his race and probibits the singing 
of the praises of Shivaji simply to curry favour with the Political Agent, 
one wonders how such progeny could have ‘been born of the old virile Maratha 
ancestors. The fact ‘that Shivaji celebrations can be held in British India 
without any molestation but not in Native States almost makes us wish that 
the latter should cease to exist. 


23. It makes one’s hair stand on end to think how the native sepoy; 
\aiteeed: difference in tho who conquered India forthe English, is treatel by 
treatment accorded to native’ Government, His barrack room is about as airy and 
= Beal soldiers in the clean as a cattle-shed, while that of his English con- 
ndian Army. — Jrére can weil be compared to a palace. The native 
Ponca Prakésh (40), 18th sepoy is required to carry a load of 40 lbs. while on 
march, while the European soldier has to carry only 
half as much. The sepoy’s rifle is also of an inferior pattern and he is not 
permitted to carry it with him when going out while the English soldier 
can do so. The authorities are so suspicious about the sepoy that he is not 
allowed to keep a light burning in his room after 10P.m., but this restriction 
does not apply to the English soldier, The latter gets free rations, but not 
so the native sepoy. The latter is liable to be whipped for an offence, but the 
British soldier is exempted from such punishment. Means of amusement and 
recreation are provided for European soldiers, but Indian soldiers have nothing 
of the kind. They are also made to attend drill thrice a day possibly with 
a view 10 allow them no leisure to conspire against Government. Places of 
divine worship-are provided for European soldiers, but not for Indian soldiers. 
Native sepoys are néver placed in charge of Artillery. It need not be said 
that the cause of this difference of treatment is that Government look upon 
the Indians with suspicion. The Indians have many times given excellent 
proof of their loyalty, but Government have persisted in their suspicious 
attitude towares them. Under these circumstances, how is it possible for 
Indians to entertain feelings of affection for their rulers ? 


-4, The reception organised in honour of Major F. Popham Young, C.I.E., 
who has been appointed to officiate as a Settlement. 
__ Is sedition really rampant Commissioner, Punjab, has an amusing as well asa 
7 + at renee serious side. It appears that Major Young was eight 
ujaratt (23), 16th June, ; 
Eng. cols. years ago a well-known officer in the Chenab Colony 
and that immediately after his appointment he paid a. 
visit to Lydllpore, which was said to be the scene of a seditious meeting some 
weeks ago. ‘I'he zamindar, who had presided over the meeting, and the pleader, 
who had taken part in organizing it, now took the opportunity to dissociate 
- themselves from the recent agitation in the Colony! Rai Bahadur Gangaram, 
C.I.E., disclaimed all intention on the part of all who had any stake in the 
Colony to be seditious, either openly or covertly. He admitted that the people 
felt. hard-hit by some of the clauses of the Colonisation Bill and that those who 
joined the public meetings never intended to convey anything but a respectful 
representation of their grievances. If any persons lost their temper and 
used immoderate language, he deplored it. The reception was evidently 
organised with a view to bring about a reconciliation. But even the speech 
of the principal spokesman shows that no seditious thoughts were entertained 
by those who attended the meeting at Lydllpore. ‘Surely they had not lost 
their sense of gratitude,’ said Rai Bahadur Gangaram, ‘to have entertained. 
such: a preposterous idea.’ Major Young also said that he ‘had full 
confidence in the loyalty and good-will of the Colonists, If so, where was 
the danger of internal commotion? Was an insurrectionary movement 


possible under these ciroumstances ? Is British rule based on such a slender: 
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imperil the safety of Government or internal tranquillity? The more we 
think over the incidents in the Punjéb,’the more we feel convinced that a few 
fanatical speeches accompanied by assaults on a few Europeans were magni- 
fied into an insurrectionary movement by ignorant, biased and panic-stricken 
officials, and that the Government had not the moral atrength to face the 
situation in a manly, unprejudiced, dispassionate and cool-headed spirit.”’ 


25. District after district is being proclaimed and brought under the 
purview of what is called.the Meeting Ordinance. As 
_ Enforcement of the Meet- far as can be judged from the pro-official organs, 
aie Ordinance in certain sedition has been effectively scorched in the Punjab, 
istricts of the Punjab. vis . 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 19th the spirit of rebellion suppressed with an iron hand, 
Juze, Eng. cols. instigators to crime cowed down, and the arch-agitators 
removed thousands of miles away from their favour- 
ite haunts. of mischief. Whence the need, then, of the continuance of these 
repressive measures, of adding district after district to the list of proclaimed 
areas? Cannot the Government see for themselves, at least at this stage, that 
for what discontent and disaffection there is in the land the remedy they are 
applying is hardly promising? Why would not the Government have the 
courage to probe the evil to the very root, why not institute an enquiry, 
to be conducted by men whom the people could trust and frankly speak to 
about their grievances, into the causes of the mischief? As is is, by depriving 
people of the rigut of public meeting and so forth, Government are only 
thoughtlessly closing the safety-valves, the consequences of which will be 
nothing but dire in the end.” 


26. ‘These are days of manifestoes, but the one issued by the Bengal 
leaders is in striking contrast with that issued by 
Comments on the mani- the so-called Punjab leaders. If we may believe the 
festo issued by some leaders Version of the Punjdb manifesto as it appears in 
in the Punjab. , | ! 
Mahrétta (9), 16th June. Some of the Anglo-indian papers to be the correct 
. one, then we have no hesitation in saying that a 
more unfortunately apologetic document never before emanated trom the pen 
of Indian leaders worthy of the name. The manifestois signed by a dozen 
barristers and two dozen pleaders, but while it does not contain a single word by 
way of condemnation of the unjustifiably repressive policy of the Government, it 
goes out of its way to condemn things which might have been taken as condemned 
without a word being said about them. But the greatest indiscretion, if not 
worse, on the part of the authors of the manifesto les in their studious and 
consequently significant silence about Lala Lajpatrai, who was arrested and 
deported in a moment of panic and on the strength of nothing better than the 
false and mischievous reports of the secret Police. We, of course, recognise 
the wisdom of any action that may really be calculated to. serve as a proper 
advance towards conscious conciliation in response to a similar movement from 
the Government. But so far as we can see the Punjab Government is not yet in 
a mood to attempt any movement for reconciliation. On the contrary, we all know 
how coldly Sir Denzil Ibbetson treated the Arya Samaj deputation that thrust 
itself upon him at Kalka and also how the campaign of arrests and prosecutions 
and terrorism in general is in full swing in the Punjab. In’ these cir- 
cumstances the manifesto is neither self-respectful nor useful, We can 
understand a direct and a plain request even in the form of a petition for the 
release of Jala Lajpatrai or a proud silence in the alternative. But a 
manifesto which is neither fish nor flesh nor good red-herring has absolutely no 
justification.” : 


27. The two manifestoes, issued by the Arya Samajists aud some Punjab 
leaders in connection with the recent events in that 
province, prove that the Punjabis are yet [ar too back- 
ward in political agitation. When the Government undertakes a crusade 
against. a peaceful community like the Hindus, the timid souls in that com- 
munity, if they cannot assume a bold or determined attitude, should at least 
observe silence. ‘Lo praise Government at such a juncture for their liberal 
principles or to proclaim confidence in them argues not only rank cowardice 
con 498—7 


Kesari (129), i8th June. 


foundation in the Punjdb that a few fanatical speeches should be enough to - 


pithe: cause of the country, on the: of those who 
proclaim such confidence. That there ‘should be no 
een the ruler and the faled is no doubt a sound philosophic 
He, but a tbe i \ same time:we are strongly of opinion that when Gov-— 
vb w. themselves to be guilty of high-handedness, it is the duty of 


feaders’ le to manifest their exasperation. both by word and by 

i "The Punjabi seem to have been completely cowed down by the recent 

-Fepreasive measures adopted by Government. What a striking contrast does 
‘their’ present attitude nrekent to the situation prevailing in the south of 
‘France at this moment! The Punjéb leaders have simply made themselves 

_ ‘Supremely ridiculous by officiously preaching forbearance. Their action is 
| ‘most impolitic and detrimental to the best interests of the people. 


28. The public excitement roused in the Punjab in consequence of the 
Colonisation Bill has greatly abated owing to the 
True motive of Lord Min- measure having been vetoed by the Supreme Govern- 
pty ee ca ation ment. It is also apparent from the grant of whole- 
at oom” gale remissions of land revenue in the Lyallpur 
Kesaré (129), 18th June. § District in all cases in which the wheat crop was 
damaged by hail that Government are repenting of 
their mistake. The white officials are generally so puffed up with conceit that 
they commit grave mistakes, and if these produce unrest, they hold the 
public leaders responsible for the result. ‘The true explanation of the grant 
of wholesale remissions of land revenue and of the vetoing of the Colonisation 
‘Bill is not to be sought in the liberality of Government, but in the unrest 
prevailing in the Punjab. If Government had been really liberal, they 
would never have brought forward the Bill and got it passed by the 
Provincial legislature. ‘The official class show no deference to public opinion 
voluntarily, but assume an attitude of generosity when they cannot help it. 
Since such generosity is spurious and ephemeral, the people should persevere in 
their agitation for acquiring the right of self-government with a view to 
prevent a repetition of official zoolum in future. 


29. ‘A Burma contemporary states on good authority that Lala Lajpat- 
rai is being well treated in the fort at Mandalay, 
Appreciation of the treat- every consider:.tion being shown to him, ‘This is as it 
ment accorded to Lala Laj- should be; and even those who do not approve of his 
patrai at Mandalay. d ld } 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 17th deportation will derive some consolation from the fact. 
June, Eng. cols. The British Government may do un-British things in 
the hour of storm and stress; it cannot (however) 
descend below a certain level; and the consideration which is being shown to 
Lala Lajpatrai is in keeping with the best traditions of the British race. 
_Lajpatrai is neither a rebel nor an enemy of the British Government. He is at 
most a vigorous outspoken critic, and as such he has not sacrificed his rights 
to be considered and treated as all civilised Governments treat State 
prisoners. lt is indeed something to know that the Government of Lord 
»tinto and Mr. Morley, though they have gone so far in the policy of repres- 
siou, have the magnanimity to treat Lajpatrai in the way they are doing.” 


30. he Kesari publishes some contributed verses on Lala Lajpatrai 
oe _._ *° Of which the following is the purport :—Lala Lajpat- 
a per on Lala Lojpatrais rai! Blessed is the mother that bore you! Well 

esart (129), loth June; 

Mumukshu (.39), 20th June, ave you planted the banner of fase in the 

soil of your country by your devotion to the 
cause of the emancipation of your mctherland. ‘The peuple have been 
rendered lifeless and destitute while the white officials are indulging in un- 
-gestricted enjoyment. You oaly tried to impress this state of things on the 
rulers, and for this you were branded asa sedition-monger, ‘The ill news of your 
deportation exasperated all true Aryans and they bit their lipsin rage. The fond 
-chope cherished by the people of elevating India to the ‘status of great nations is 
commonly supposed to have been shattered to the ground by your arrest, but 
‘those ignorant souls, who think so, seem to be oblivious of the fact that a 
‘torrent .of flowing water, if obstructed, rages and foams all the more. 
rhe prison house in which you are immured will be sanctified by your pre- 
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sence, asit' can never before have harboured within. its. walls: a staunch 
patriot like thee. While men like. Messrs, ‘lilak and Bepin Chandra .Pal 


try hard to raise their poor country from the slough of poverty, their 


enemies obstruct their path and the authorities are instituting prosecutions 
against patriots. These latter are. accused of treason; but how can natives, 
who have neither the necessary arms nor possess the knowledge how to 
use them, rise in revolt? And if a public rising be inevitable, will it be 
avoided by the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai ? “May God show mercy to Lala 
Lajpatrai, who has been condemned for serving the cause of his country! 
[The Mumukshu writes :—Before the year 1897,'Indians considered it a dia- 
grace to be sent to jail. They regarded incarceration as a fit penalty for 
felons alone, but ever since they found that even respectable people were 
occasionally imprisoned for acts far removed from felonies, the stigma 
attaching to incarceration in popular estimation has altogether disap- 
peared. Who thinks now that the prison in which Mr. Tilak served 
his term of imprisonment to be an infamous placeP Sim#arly it is no 
wonder if hundreds of people flock round the fort at Mandalay just to catch 
a glimpse of Lala Lajpatrai, who is confined there. Lalaji’s noble soul is 
eternally free and cannot be confined in a narrow place. Even Government 
hesitate to treat such great men like badmashes and have given Lalaji consi- 


‘derable freedom. State prisoners are not contemptible creatures like common 


offenders but an ornament to their motherland. They are even greater than 
statesmen and warriors. | 


dl. “The great Pal, who thinks that shrieking in the loudest pitch and 

‘Mz. Bipin Chandra Pal’s indulging in all sorts of wild programmes constitute 
 iaiaoon eid ), 16th June, Statesmanship, has advised students in Benyal to give 
King. cols.; Akhbdr-e-Soudi- up Government schools and colleges in a body by 
gar (62), 18th June, Eng. way of protest with a view to bring the Government 
_ to their senses, If he has been correctly reported, 
we have no hesitation in characterising this piece of advice as absolutely unprac- 
tical, if not idiotic.......... The students who heard his recent oration have not 
been able to carry out his advice. They have already realised the unpractical 
character of his preachings. It is no concern of a great political apostle to 
decide what the students are to do after giving up their schools and colleges, or 
what their parents are to do for their education, or whether the students are to be 
left at liberty to disobey their elders who might not agree with Mr, Pal in his 
wild aud irresponsible proposals. But Mr. Pal isa great patriot, because he 
delivers great orations. There is nothing wrong if he chooses to be irrespon- 
sible or asks ycung students to act inthe same spirit. Tobe able to denounce 
Government in a fiery or irresponsible speech is in itself a mark of burn- 
ing. patriotism and entitles one to be ranked with the great patriots and 
martyrs which the world has produced.” ;'The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
*'We must say just one word about the ubiquitous Mr. Pal’s latest histrionic 
performance. ‘his worthy gentleman has been advising students not to 
attend schools and colleges until the Risley circular is withdrawn. We 
strongly protest against this mischievous plea. Men like Mr. Pal ought to 
be ashamed of themselves if they cannot bring about the salvation of their 
province by their own eiforts, but must needs requisition the ‘services of 
young, inexperienced and unfledged students and exercise over their minds 


the essence of lofty patriotism and sound practical 


the most pernicious of influences at the very threshold of their career. Will - 


parents and guardians sit idly. by and see the budding flowers of tne land 
trampled upon by irresponsible and foolish faddists2 We trust not. Let then 
heartily co-operate with Government in this matter.’’ | 


% o ® * * ‘i * * é + 
32, ‘There may be points of detail in the Provincial Budget concerning 
Tne Bombay Budget. which the public may tind some reason to be dissatis- 
°Jim-e-Jamehed (28), 24th fied, but taken as a whole, there could be nothing but 
June, Eng. cols; Bombsy admirationfor the manner in which jthe Honourable 
ptih tte ad 22od J aoa Mr. Muir Mackenzie has acquitted himself of his task 
Fn dr-e-soudagar (0-},-n¢ this time. He has presented an emiuently sound and 
nue. : | Reese 
satisfactory Budget—sound, because of the judicious 


provision made in many directions for the fulfilment of the legitimate wants — 
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PAUSE i bout she’ siloption of ‘a ‘cheese- -paring 
ay ‘oa wf ‘eubstantial surplus. Of course, 
as been at the ‘bottom. of it all, and the 
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F for" the ‘relief. they. have brought to us by the wise 


“a shai Re mee icy ey have. adopted | in this matter. Having made that 
 agknow, aig tie nent, Bombay’s best thanks are certainly due to the custodian of 


vine any finances for the judicious use he has made of the resources 


ry isposal to provide for the many and varied requirements oi the 
people. - Progress and improvement are written on almost every 
' page _of the statement submitted to the Council by Bombay’ s Finance 


inister, and though, as we have said, in certain places he may not be found 
to have gone far enough, it would not be fair to refuse him the credit of 
“having framed his. Budget witb due consideration for the claims of the 
many interests that he had to satisfy. Bombay has been starved for years 
together, and Tt is but natura! that of the hundred and one hungry mouths 
that the custodian. of the local Exchequer has had to fill, some may be 
judged to have remained unfilled. Those, however, who are dissatisfied at 
this may bide their souls in patience. Successive years of prosperity may now 
be anticipated, and their wishes may be realized next year, if not this.” 
(The Bombay Samdchdr makes warmly approving comments on the Financial 
Statement of the Bombay Government for the year 1907-08. It says that the 
grants under the various heads have been made on a liberal scale and distributed 
ona sound and practical basis. The Akhbdr-e-Soudagar also makes on the 
whole appreciative comments on the Financial Statement. ] 


33. In June 1906 the Bombay Government had provisionally published 
certain draft rules with a view to removing the dis- 
Revised rules concerning advantages under which the Inémdars of “the Presi- 
teony. dues in the Pre- denegy. laboured in the matter of imposing and 
"Bombey Samdchér (65), Tecovering altered assessment and fines in respect of 
19th June. lands appropriated to non-agricultural purposes in 
alienated villages. Under these rules the Collector 
‘was empowered, independently of the Indmdars, to take the initiative in 
imposing and recovering the altered assessment and fines on such lands. The 
Indmdars had no voice in the matter, and the Collectors were left to do what 
they liked according to their sweet wil. As might have been expected, 
the rules evoked indignant protests from the Inémdérs, but it is very gratify- 
ing to learn that the Government, in deference to their wishes, have now 
amended the rules so as to make the Collector’s action dependent upon the 
Indémdérs’ wishes in every instance. Government complain that the Indmdars 
have misunderstood the spirit and effect of the draft rules and raised an unneces- 
sary hub-bub, but we cannot reconcile this position with their action in making 
drastic modifications in the rules. We warmly weicome these modifications, 
because we believe.that under the old rules the independent position hitherto. 
enjoyed by the Indmdérs would not have been maintained intact. The powers 
vested in the Collectors to deal with the subordinate landholders directly were 
aimed, it was feared, at eliminating the class of Inamdars, but the changes now 
made in the rules will go a great way towards maintaining their rights and 
privileges, We are indeed glad to see that the Inémdérs have not allowed their 
rights to slip out of their hands and that by their timely action they have saved 
themselves from an awkward predicament, ‘his is a healthy sign of the times, 
and we once more express our gratitude to the Government of Lord Lamington 
for favourably entertaining their representations on the subject 


34. Referring to the Satdér4 Collector’s recent circular re the recovery of 

aos a Inémdars’ dues, the Vrittasdr says :—If this circular 
declared | =e fon the were to come into force, only such additional amount 
tor of Satéré re the recovery _ Of the Inédmdars’ revenue would be recovered as would 
of Inémdars’ dues. suffice to pay the Circle Inspector’s salary, and the 
Vrittasar = (164), 17th = Tngmdars’ condition would in no way be improved. 
June. ‘We doubt it any Inamdér would be willing to incur 
the additional burden which will fall ypon him under the new arrangement. 
_ Under the ‘present circular, there will be one Inspector for 20 alienated 
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villages, whereas, in khalea territory, one Inspector manages'as many as 42 


villages. In spite of the appointment of Circle Inspectors, the Inamdars will 


have to institute assistance suits ag before, and for the execution of the decrees 


they may obtain in such cases, they will be at the mercy of the very Patels 
and Kulkarnis for whose default they have to institute such suits, For 
this state of things the present system under which the village officers are 
paid their remuneration before the Indmdérs’~dues are fully recovered is 
mainly respousible. Instead of refurming this system Government are going 
to create new appointments of Circle Inspectors., Government should rather 
put a stop to the present system of deducting the whole of their judi in 
the first instance from the actual collections, and order that the Inamddrs and 
the Revenue Department should divide them rateably between themselves 
and also pay the village officers remuneration in due proportion. | 


35. “It is a well-known fact that only a very small number, scarcely worth 
mentioning, of our countrymen are employed in the 
Alleged exclusion of Forest service in this country. We understand, how- 
Indians from appointments ever, that the Secretary of State for India has lately 
in the Forest Department. : | ; ; A 
Praja Bandhu (33), 16th Sanctioned a scheme according to which some of the 
June, Eng. cols. higher posts will be filled up in England, and for 
: which the requisite training will be given in that 
country. Any native of this country will be at liberty to compete with his Eng- 
lish rivals for these higher appointments, but in view of the serious difficule 
ties, pecuniary as weli as social, in the way of eligible Indian youths, it is 
quite obvious that practically the higher posts will be monopolised by 
Kuropeans trained in England at the expense of Government. One cannot, 
however, seriously complain against this arrangement, for it may be urged by 
the other side that the avenue to the higher appointments in the Forest Depart- 
ment is equally open to Indian as‘ it is to European youths. But the same 
cannot be said of minor appointments in the department in question. It 
appears that there are a few vacancies in the ranks of Deputy Conservators in 
Burma. We understand from a notification published in a Bombay daily that 
these vacancies are to be filled up only by European and Eurasian youths after 
they are properly trained up for the work at the expense of the famine-stricken 
tax-payers of this poor country. This means, in other words, that the natives 
of this country are to be debarred from serving even in minor capacities in the 
Forest Department, even though they may have better qualifications than taeir 
white or brown-skinned rivals, simply because of their race and colour. It isa 
notorious fact that in the Customs, Post, Telegraph and the Forest Departments 
the higher offices are practically a close preserve for Europeans ard lHurasians. 
As if this were not enough, even comparatively minor posts are now to be 
reserved for the youths of the two favoured classes, It is this arrangement, 
which virtually excludes our kith and kin from all the posts that carry with 
them power and emoluments and afford besides opportunities for the exercise of 
the highest faculties of the head and heart that the educated Indians rightly 
protest against.”’ 


36, ‘Those who have taken part in the disorders at Cocanada are being 
| prosecuted, and we hope the delinquents will be 
fs saan vel on the Coca- severely dealt witl, but the man who was the 
nada ipeijent. tas), Ish Otigin of the fracas should not go scot-free. The 
June. authorities should see that he is put on his trial 
| | and receives his deserts. The moral of this and 
other similar incidents is that the times are changed, and that the Indians cannot 
take everything lying down. The already strained feelings between Europeans 
and Indians are being put to a severer test. Europeans, therefore, should 
recognise this fact and change their attitude towards the Indians. If Europeans 
take the Jaw into their own hands, Indians, too, have learnt to do the same, 
Besides, the feeling is growing that justice is denied to Indians, if their 
opponents happen to be Europeans. In the interests of both the rulers aud 
the ruled, it is necessary that this feeling should disappear, and to that end it 
is very essential that in the present case a searching inquiry should be ordered 
and deterrent punishment inflicted upon those who contributed to the sad 
occurrence at Cocanada.”’ | : 
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1 that a- Pus iors Police “has been tained 
canada, and that orders havé been issued for 
» levy:of -the’ charges 


Clone jes» the levy: of +t on ‘account of the said 
»- inhabitants of the town. We do not know in .what manner 
will rtioned or levied. But we may say that the imposition 


Punitive Police e upon “the town is in itself a most unjustifiablo act of the 
| scutiv ive. % The "oanlied. lawlessness, which has been put forward asa justi- 
on for the measure, was a sudden spontaneous affair in which only a few. 
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: ra men took part. "A number of people have been already arrested, 

and | ¢ cannot besaid that the work of arrests was opposed or hindered by the 
people, The leading people of the town held a public meeting and, while 
ne y characterising the events ofthat memorable evening, ‘made it as 


lear as noon-day sun that there was no such thing as popular unrest 


at Cocanada. Lastly. this place has preserved the peace of a still pond 
since the evening of the'rict and the incidents of that day are being forgotten 
and would soon be consigned to oblivion, but for the trial of the rioters which 
must be as protracted as the Police choose to make it. In the faco of these 
circumstances it is a most shameful act on the part of the Madras Government 
to have sanctioned the imposition of Punitive Police upon Cocanada and 

nalising the whole population of the town in their purse as well as their 

putation... ..... The Punitive Police will be a standing insult to them 
il it lasts, and we think they will be perfectly justified in refusing to pay 
its cost.” 


38. The circumstances that led the people of Cocanada to attack the 
ma locai !uropean Clab are already before the public. 

ase il ce lea Though the disturbance was due to. fit of indigna- 
tion aroused in consequence of a European Medical Officer having belaboured 4 
student gratuitonsly,:Government have chosen to give a grave political 
aspect to the affair and have already arrested thirty rioters. We admit that 
the Police are empowered to take cognisance of even private disturbances, but 


the authorities of Cocanada have not ‘remained content simply with prosecuting 


the rioters. They have imposed a Punitive Police on Cocanada and are going to 
levy the cost thereof from the inhabitants, It is true that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to suppress every disturbance of the public peace with the help of the 
military, but by maintaining a Police force, at the cost of the people, for the 
purpose they have simply “reduced themselves to the position of begging. 
Some people may infer from the Cocanada incident that the Madras 
Government, by following a crooked pulicy, is endeavouring to extort money 
from the people. It is noteworthy that Government have imposed the 
additional Police upon the people of Cocanada in spite of the latter’s 

repudiation of any connection with the disturbance and despite their 
public avowal of loyalty -to the British Crown. If the leaders of the 
people at Cocanada iuduce their fellow-townsmen not to pay the rate levied 
upon them for the maintenance of the additional Police, they will undoubtedly 
earn a reputation for generosity, Justice and statesmanship. 


33. Some days ago, an American missionary, intending to catch a 
: night train, was driving ina tonga along the Satara- 
Assault by a missionary Pa&dali road. When the tonga reached Vaduth, two 
=? Police Constable near policemen asked him not to drive on, inasmucli as 
Satara. : : . . 
Shri Shehu (47), 19th they had the Police Superinterdent’s orders to start 
te anal alltongas together from Vaduth. ‘he missionary got 
angry at this aud at once proceeded to drive his tonga. 
One of the policemen told bim that as tongas were frequently plundered: ‘on 
that road, the Police Superintendent had ordered them to allow four or five 
tongas to pass on together and that, therefore, he should not drive his tonga 
ahead. Thereupon the missionary fired his gun at the policemin, who at once 
fell down wounded, The other policeman then made the missionary get down 
from the tonga and removed the wounded man to the Hospital. We 
custody. that the wounded man is seriously ill and shat. the missionary is in 
custody. . 
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740,“ The Senate of the Bombay University has accepted the recommen- 

. dation of the Syndicate that the Cama and 
poe ce a Stcpltale- "be recognised by the Univer- 
resolutions of the Bombay Sity in the Faculty of Medicine for the purposes 


University Senate. of Branch II (Midwifery) of the M.D. Examina- 
‘ — (23), 23rd June, tion for lady students from the 1st January 
a | 1907. The Hospitals in question have now an 


established reputation, and this recognition by 
the University will give them a further scope of extended usefulness. 
Similar recognition has been accorded to Professor Gajjar’s Techno-Chemical 
Laboratory in the Faculty of Arts for the purposes of Branch VI (Chemistry) 
of the M. A. Examination. Tbe arrangements in the foremost College of the 
Presidency for imparting instruction in that subject are such as would not do 
credit even to a tenth-rate institution. ‘that has been a long-standing scandal, 
and we are glad Principal Sharp took the straightforward course of setting 
Professor Gajiar’s Techno-Chemical Laboratory recognised by the Univer. 
sity so that not only the M. A. students of his College but ot the other 
Colleges as well might avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Laboratory in question.... ree . Professor Gajjar has always placed the 
resources of his Laboratory at the disposal of his students in an ungrudging 
’ spirit to enable them to investigate and experiment, and we note with sincere 
satisfaction that the University has done honour to an institution which has 
been doing silent work of a most valuable character. ‘he University has 
changed its Regulations in Law in two important respects. ‘Under the 
existing system those who have passed the Previous Examination have been at 
liberty to keep two terms at some College recognised in Law and appear for 
the first examination for tbe degree of Bachelor of Laws. Further, it was 
not necessary for them to pass this examination before commencing their terms 
for the final LL.B. after graduation. Now instead of the Previous they must 
pass the Intermediate before they can keep terms, and secondly, they must 
pass the First LL.8. before they can keep terms for the final LL.B. ‘This 
change was recommended by the Principal of the Law School on the ground 
that students are not able to follow lectures or take no interest in them, as 
their object is merely to attend the school for the required number of days. 
One more reason was assigned in justification of the proposed change, and it 
was to the effect that it was improper to allow students to attend a course of 
lectures for a higher examination before they had gone through the lower....... 
The above considerations are not without force. But the immediate result of 
the cuange would be that students would be compelled to study for the First 
LL.B. as well as the B.A. side by side in order to save one year, or to spend 
three years after their graduation for obtaining the LL.B. degree. In the 
former case it is bound to impose considerable strain upon them and in the 
latter further expenditure of time and money. In this class of cases even 
if a student were successful in all his examinations, the course would extend 
over eight years. If he wishes to appear for the Advocate’s Examination, 
it will entail a further addition of two years. Before he becomes qualifiel for 
the post of a Subordinate Judge, he must have practised at least for three years 
and must not he more than 30 years old. ‘These restrictions added to the 
arbitrary manner in which selections are now being made by the Government 
will operate still more harshly when the new rules come into force. In our 
judgment the whole course for the First and Second LL.B. Examinations 
should be suitably divided and extend over two years only and studeats 
allowed to appear for them in the first and second year after they have 
passed the B.A. Examination. We think an attempt should be made to get 
the University to adopt this via media so as to avoid the certain hardships that 
the new rules will entail and meet. the objections that have been urged against 
the present system,” 
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on the’ surface in the concluding remarks which 
Lord Lamington made at an educational function at 


Government of India’s circular on the subject of 


“Indian Booial Reformer(4), ‘students and politics’ His Excellency said ‘he was 


8rd June ; Bombay Sama- 


EM, BEN S44 proud to think that in this Presidency they stood 
neil be ; reat "(62). ea ahead of all India in their educational development. 
Foneiic. | They had no reason to find any fault with the 
GO HE Fie ic 3 teachers or pupils in regard to discipline and behaviour. 
He trusted such principles would always animate the masters and pupils of 
that school. The pupil of to-day would become the citizen‘of to-morrow when 
he might freely indulge in political proclivities, but he thought that before he 
entered the world as a citizen his object should be to train his body 
and strengthen and develop his character.’ ‘Kor the present enviable 
state of things in this Presidency Lord Lamington deserves as much. 
credit as those more immediately connected with the education and train- 
ing of students. There was occasion enough for an administrator, 
obsessed with the ambition of being appiauded as a strong man in the 
press, to have swerved into the path ot repression. But Lord Lamington has 
steadily set his face against sensational administration, and the wisdom of His 
Lordship’s judgment is amply vindicated by the extreme political calm of this 
Presidency and the more or less violent squalls that are being experienced in 
most other provinces. Foolish things have been said of His Excellency in the 
heat of controversy, but Bombay recognises and appreciates in him the 
honest, fair-minded and conscientious ruler who, putting all ideas of 
personal prominence aside, has firmly pursued the path of duty.” [The 
Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar make similar remarks. 
The former paper observes that Lord Lamington’s pronouncement is well- 
balanced and judicious and ,reveals His Excellency as a true friend of the 
Indians. It adds that the utterance is an eloquent commentary on the hasty 
and ill-advised step taken by the Government of India in making Mr. Risley’s 
circular, concerning the participation of students and teachers in political 
movements, applicable to the whole of India, instead of confining its scope to 
those provinces where the activities of students are being deliberately and 
systematically turned to dangerous purposes. } 


Municipalities. 


42, ‘* What was once a question of theatres and temples has now dissolved 
itself into one of theatres and burial grounds. Settin 

sian aime a ee itself about to right one wrong, the Board of the City 

in Princess Street near the improvement Trust has been inveigled into another 

Hinda burning ground. blunder, more aggravating and still more preposter- 

“Rast Gofter (34), 23rd oys. Its decision to forego the original scheme for 


June, Eng. cols, Bombay . : ~ es 
Aawaehdr (08), Slei Jane: locating a theatre in the vicinity of a temple was wisel 


Jémee-Jamshed (28), 21st taken, Its subsequent proposal to allot it a plot of 
Jane. ground at a stone’s throw from cemeteries and 

_ burning-grounds nullifies the wholesome effect of the 
previous resolution. The Secretaries of the Hindu burning-ground have a 
legitimate grievance against the contemplated scheme to thrust a play-house at 
its doors. The Board of the Trust comprises several representatives of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan community, with whose unanimous disapproval it should not 
have been difficult to influence that body to arrive at an altogether different 
arrangement. The proposed arrangement is obnoxious and desecrating. 1t is 
calculated to wound the religious susceptibilities of the Hindu community, and 
to hurt the tender feelings of the mourners visiting the ghats, The idea of locat- 
ing a play-house in the proximity of grave-yards and burning pyres, frequented 
daily by scores of mourners, is so monstrously revolting that it ought to have 
suggested itself to the Board without requiring others to awaken them to a 
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sense of the indignity of their eontemplated action.” [The Bombay Samdchdr 
and the Jém-e-Jamshed also disapprove:of the contemplated action of the City 
Improvement Trust in locating the theatre near the Hindu burning-geound.] 


Native States. 


43. “ We note it with intense pain, but not with surprise, that the 
sciiiniin oe ths ates Kolhapur Durbar should have earned the unenviable 
| . gg : aa tL, notoriety of being the first Native State outside the 
pur Durbar prohibiting the n . 7 ; 
holding of public meetings agitated provinces of the Punjab and Kast Bengal to 
in the State. make a pro-loyal demonstration and utilise the 
_ dndu Prakash (42), 15th opportunities of the day for inaugurating gratuitously 
ee a policy of unmitigated repression in its own domi- 
nions......... Kashmir had at least some show of reason, some apology for 
the actionit took. Its prince had felt the might of the British power for 
good as wellas for evil. He had to undergo the ordeal of being deprived 
of his powers fora long period.......... But Kolhapur is hundreds of miles 
away from Lydllpur, Pindi and Lahore, as well'as from Dacca and Jamalpur, 
and the Bombay Presidency with which its lot is cast is as tranquil as England 
itself. Besides, our Government is presided over by a sympathetic and 
conciliatory Governor and our politics are mainly dominated by the party 
of moderates and constitutionalists. And -yet, the Kolhapur Durbar has 
issued for .ts own territories a notification, which imposes impracticable 
restrictions on the right of holding public and even private meetings, 
ied .... How private meetings are to be controlled and even indirect con- 
sideration of political questions is to be prevented, only the wiseacres of the 
Kolhapur Administration can explain. Wedonot at all believe that they 
are so foolish as to imagine that they can possibly enforce their order in all its 
rigidity. Nor would it be unreasonable in the light of recent events to 
surmise that the Durbar was not anxious so much to befriend the British 
Government as to seize the opportunity of the day to smother all movements 
of protest against its own misdeeds. The newly established Kolh&pur Loka 
Sabha is an unbearable thorn in the side of the Durbar........... What could 
then be more diplomatic than to smother all development of unpalatable public 
opinion in the guise of befriending the British Government? But we beg to 
assure the Kolhd4pur Durbar as well as the British Government that no. 
artificial attempts directed merely to suppress the expression of political dis- 
content can ever succeed in removing that discontent.” 


44, The circular issued by the Kolhapur Durbar prohibiting meetings in 
the State isa senseless imitation of the Government 
of India’s circular which has already brought dis- 
credit on our rulers. The Maharaja of Kashmir had 
at least some: plausible excuse for issuing the circular which he has issued ~ 
inasmuch as his State borders on the Punjab, but Kolhapur his not even 
that excuse to plead. The circular plainly declares that the pubiic agitators in 
the State are the enemies of the people and of the country. What a shame 
that a Chief, calling himself a descendant of Shivaji, should entertain feelings 
of hatred against his educated fellow-countrymen? Lhe Government of 
‘India’s circular seems to have been welcomed by the Maharaja of Kolhépur 
as it apparently furnished him with the means of throwing a veil over the 
unspeakable things that are being perpetrated in the State. A day of reckon- 
ing will come which will show to the world whether the Chief.is the enemy of 
his people or vice versa. Some at least of the villainous deeds of the Kolhapur 
Durbar are well-known in British india, anc when it will be called upon to 
answer for them some day or other, the eyes of the Maharaja will be opened. 
The Kolhapur circular even goes beyond that of the Government of India 
in directing that no political meeting shall be held without the permission of 
the District Magistrate. The Maharaja, in thus out-Heroding Herod, has 
evidently made a bid for the first place in the Council of Notables to be 
established by Mr. Morley, ‘That the Durbar should be so afraid of the spread per 
of sedition among its subjects, while it does not move even its little finger for 
putting a stop to its own oppression, is indeed most unfortunate, Such 
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Kesari (129), i8th June; 
Mahratta (9), 16th June. 
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éther. they occur in Native. ‘States or. ide British . territory, are 
the rulers. into trouble, | [The Mahrdtta writes :—“ As soon 


tish Government utters groan on its own-account, the Kolhdpur 
rin “to bark vigorously so as to give evidence to the former that 
panion is watchfully doing its duty. From another point of view 


| es ‘Appears: that the Kolhépur Durbar as often as necessary serves as an 


little resonator for. every tuncful or untuneful song that the British 


Government may like to sing in any mood.......... Looked at in this light, 


the éxtraordinary Notification of the Kolhapur Durbar contained in the extra- 

nary issue of the Kolhapur State Gazette, dated 12th June, has every 
justification for it, With the proverbial zeal of a convert or a camp-follower, 
the Durbar has been pleased to make itsown the principles of Ordinance I 


of 1907 and to order that ‘ henceforward no meeting public or private having 


for its object, solely or in part, directly or; indirectly, the consideration of 
political questions, connected with the British Government or the Durbar, 
shall be held in the State without the express permission of the District 
Magistrate previously obtained, who shall have full discretion to stop such 
meeting altogether or allow it to be held under ‘such conditions as it may be 
deemed. expedient to impose.’ Bravo Maharaja! Shabash! Can anything be 
more thorough-going in spirit, more comprehensive in scope, more swedping in 
language and—more foolish in fact ? ’’} : 


45. The Maharaja of Kolhapur, who claims descent from the great 


Shivaji, has been acting quixotically for some 
Gujarat (72), 10th June ; . 


 Blnj Vartamdn (89), 17h “MMe past. He has just issued a notification 


Jaan prohibiting the holding of political meetings in 

his State. We think there is not the slightest 
justification for this high-handed and arbitrary step. Such an action 
on the part of the Durbar shows how necessary it is even for the sub- 
jects of Native States to strive to attain swardjya. We cannot help thinking 
that the motive of the Maharaja in issuing the uaotification is to stand 
in the good graces of Government in the “hope of ultimately | benefiting 
himself like the Nawab of Dacca. It is to be regretted that such ignoble 
motives should blind Native Chiefs to the immense harm they render 
to their own position and prestige and to the interests of their subjects 
by their servile policy. (The Sdnj Vartamdn writes in a similar strain 
and observes that the action of the Maharaja in parading his loyalty 
to the British ray is as ridiculous as the action taken by the Junagadh Durbar 
during the régime of Dewan Bechardas in issuing a notification prohibiting 
the holding of swadeshi meetings in the State. | - 


46. When Captain Burke, a young European officer, ignorant of Marathi, 
was appointed Administrator of Sangli, there were 
Approval of the proposal many misgivings as to how he would be able to dis- 


to establish advisory repre- : 
sentative assemblies in Sangli charge tiie resp onsible duties of hi position. tle 


Sie has, however, belied these fears. He has immort- 


Sudhérak (49), 17th June. alized his name in the State by his proposal for the 
establishment of three advisory representative assem- 


‘blies with a view to vive the people a voice in the affairs of the State. It is 


not yet known what rights are to be conferred cn these representatives of the 
people, but there appears to be a hope of the people’s grievances reaching the 
ears of the State authorities through their agency. The State authorities 
deserve to be congratulated for putting forth this proposal for a 4 popular insti- 
tution which will hold a unique pcsition amongst most of the Native States. 


47. We invite the attention of the Government of Bombay and of the 
Agent to the Governor, Kathidwar, to the grounds put 


pean ” anecgmaln to forward by Dadbla in support of the claims of his 
© gudt o modi State. nh é 
Kdthi@war Samdchar (78), 2°" Digvijaysinhji to the gaat of Limbdi. According 


sak Tana. Tilitiesl Bhomss 0 Hindu Law, Dadbha has no direct claim to the 
(84a), 21st June. vacant gadé, and this being also the view generall 

— held by the public we need make no: apology for 
disoussing the succession question in our columns, Dadbha has now-a- -days 
been paying frequent visits to the Agent to the Governor. His motive in 
doing this is eablagans to create a belief i in the minds of the rival claimants that 
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the hibehie the Governor is well dispooed towards him. and has promised to . 
mapper his cause, We, however, refuse to believe that so hard-headed and 
impartial an officer as Mr. Fitzgerald would succumb to the influence brought ee 
to. upon him by Dadbha. In support of his son’s..claims Dadbha urges i 
that Digvijaysinhji being active, intelligent and good-looking was selected by : | 
the deceased Thakor as his successor, and that as uolike the other Bhayats of : {: | 
Limbdi he was paying his tribute directly to the Thakor without the intervention ae 
of the Agency, his claims are superior to those of the other . Bhayats., ns 
Now we have no hesitation in asserting that Dadbha’s son being not a sapinda of t 
the late Thakor, he cannot succeed him under the terms of sanad (sic) left by 
the deceased. ‘Besides Dadbha, there are a host of other Bhayats of Khambalav, 4 
Bhoika, 'Talsina, &c., who have equally intelligent sons. If, as alleged, the Sg 
~hakor had, during his life-time, expressed a desire to the British Government | 
to select Dadbha’s son as his successor, it is necessary that the State records | 
should be searched in order to ascertain what reply was given by Government B. 
to the Thakor’s proposals. Supposing, however, that the choice of the late ad 
Thakor fell upon Dadbha’s son, was that choice legally valid? When a | 
Native Chief is not competent to give, by way of gift or sale, any immoveable 
property to any one, we cannot understand how “the Thakor of Limbdi could | 
legally bestow the right of succession to the gad¢ upon an outsider who is not aa 1 
entitled to claim anything by right of inheritance. As for the second | 4 
ground advanced by Dadbha we need only refer to the terms of Walker’s a 
treaty published at paze 622-A of Part I of the Kathiawar Directory under | 
which the then Thakor of Limbdi conceded the right of recovering i 
tribute from the Bhayats to the British Government. The bestowal of this i 
right upon the British authorities cannot by any means affect the rights 4 
of inheritance of tie Bhayats. Besides, Dadbha is not the only Bhayat i 
who pays his tribute directly to the State. Tho Bhayats of Rajasar enjoy i} 
the same privilege, and thev are besides more closeiy related to the deceased i) 
Thakor’s family than Dadbha. Dadbha is so remotely related to the ruling a 
family of Limbdi that strictly speaking he cannot be calied a Bhayat, but only } 
| Wp 


a Mulgirasia. He is addressed by the Durbar as Zala (the title of Mulgirasias) 
yt not as Shri (the title of Bhayats of rank). Under these circumstances we 
earnestly hope that in considering the rights of the rival claimants, the Agent ———- 
to the Governor and the local Government will not be carried away by outside 
influence, but arrive at a just and impartial decision. [The Political Bhomio 
warns the authorities against being caught in the trap laid for them by the ia 
intriguing Dadbha and hopes that the claims of the rightful heir will not be i) 
lost sight of for want of proper backing up. | l; 


48, We beg to draw the attention of Captain Beale, Political Agent, 
ee Gohelwad prant, to the doings of Mavalji Gadhva i. 
oe — ony in Jasdan State. When Odha Khachar succeeded to ny 
Dene” the gadi of Jasdan, the finances of the State were 
in a prosperous condition, but the State treasury has 
now been emptied. Mavalji and the two nephews of Odha Khachar are 
ruling the State at their sweet will. They issue arbitrary orders and are 
adepts in the art of acquiring money by harassing the subjects. Mavalji y 
was expelled from the State by the late Ala Khachar on account of his mis- 
~ doings, but was re-called as soon as Odha Khachar ascended the gad. He is 
being treated by Odha as a bosom friend. No wonder that amidst such asso- 
ciates Odha Khachar’s administration should be exposei to public scandal. 
In the interests of the State it is necessary that Captain Beale should remove 
Mavalji from Odha Khachar’s presence. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49, The Bombay correspondent of the Political Bhomio writes :-—A 
eT Te meeting of the local Anjuman-e-Zia-ul-Islam was held 
Pri ni ik inte gS lesson in Bombay last Friday under the presidency of Mr. 
 Mtaghammad end Islam” in Habib- ur-Rahman in order to protest against the 
the Gujarati Sixth Reader. inclusion of the lesson ‘‘ Muhammad and Islam ’”’ in 
Political Bhomiyo (844); the Gujarati Sixth Reader. Mr. Nizamuddin Koreshi 
pe cane } Mime Varcama" and Aga Muhammad Shah Hashar delivered impres- 
dE ee sive speeches showing how the lesson was calculated 
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s also ‘adopted .'to : 
\ ent of the ord Vart 
Anjuman-i-Islam ‘held’ ir 
| uential Csulithittee was appointed — 
é truth or otherwise ofthe allegations published by the 
other papers about offensive ‘remarks having ‘been made 
‘in ‘the Gujarati Sixth Reader and in Mars eri’s History 


‘ re 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


ef “ 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th June 1907 


*Reported in advance. 
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- Collectors and District Magistrates and Politic al cael? ie va | 
“send Secretary, Special Department t, information as to any “ piel sn ee 
appears to them.to call for notice, explaining w hether the eputges ee ery 
action, if any, is being taken ; nd . the facts. alleged : Flaws e 
believed to be: the etes sae the rer and what’ the correct fac § are. 
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Govind Gangdérdém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
yari) ; 45. 

Janakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 
Brihman); 30. 
Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (engl 
Brahman) ; 46. 


..|Shankrapa Gudiyappa Basrimarad; Hindu 


(Devang) ; ; 40. 


wo. (1) Narayanrao Gadag. 


(3) Gicthares Huddar, 


120 
550 
500 
1,000 


750 


600 


4,000 


150 


a 
ve ad S 


(1) Shivram Mahddey “Khénolkear 5 ‘Hindu 

Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
08 


ae) Do, aus”. Gurus Réghavendre. Mamdépur; Hindu) 809 


eee , (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
ne 2 evel =DOo soe oe) KAmalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karh4da 120 
sera tte: OU | Brahrian); 44. 
Oe ae oe Gadeg “(Dhar-| Do. .... eee, Gaurishankar R4Amprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
iis wir). Br&éhman); 44 


2023; Aranodays ... __...| Théna _... oo| Weekly ... .--| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
20 OM oie BrAhman); 25. 3 

103 | Are. ace wees wet] Dhmliag = (Weest], «= Dow eee = nnn) Vaan Dayji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 

| .Khandesh). Brexhman); 20. : 

ove wee Seve SHOlApur .--| Monthly... — ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdvan| 1,000 

: Brahman) ; 85. 

‘a ws -oo |) Ratnéyiri ...| Weekly ... .-.| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; ‘Hindu (Vani); 30... 400 


es ose Poona Sener ere |. eee eee} Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27...| 1,000 


im ep vl | wee ee .--| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;} 5,000 

; month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 

108 | Bhagwa Zenda ... —...| Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... oes Behe = Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 

; , rahman); 2 

108 | Belgaum Samfchér ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... eo.| Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 
43. 


2 : 110 | Brahmodays oe eee} Mahad (Koldba) . a a. coe — an “ey H4rdikar ; Hindu (Karhéda 400 
7 : rahman); 48 
he Peeetiakint Bhs -e+| Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... —...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 


| gaui). : | pawen Bréhman) ; 41. : ’ 
112 |Chandrodayi _... | Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. .., — ...| Sadg#shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
| : giri). Brahman); 43. } 


113’ | Chikitaak ... asi me eee ee) See ..| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h-| 1,000 

- ‘ man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe ; 
, Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Pe 114 | Deshakélavartam4in ...| Hrandol. (Kast; Do. ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 

me : Kh4ndesh). | Brdhman) ; 35. 

ey, 118 |} Dharm ws ows | W&i (Satara) ...| Do. ... oo} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 1,000 

‘ , Bréhman) ; 52, | 

116 | Dharwar Vritt ... eee} Dharwar oy ie eee .. | 8. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 490 


5. “~§A7.|Dintendbu 3. ss 


118 Dnydn Sagar Pee -oo| Kolh@pur Hie -, —. - —_ _ Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 350 
| | : man); 4: 
119 | Hindu Punch _.... son) SORE s: oo. eee oes “aa Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 3,100 

man); 4: 
120 | Hindu Vijayé ee .».| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna Réngnekdr; ‘Hindu 400 


Bombay «+. oe me i ee-| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 


vei XN man giri). (Gaud Siraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 
a 121.| Hunnarottejak wool Nasik can SOR. ame ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth) ~ 200 
Brahinan) ; 28. 
: ; f ‘ - 123 Jagadédarsh ree ...| Ahmednagar ... Weekly ... .-| KAshinath RBahirav eae Hindu = (Chit- 280 


pawan Brahman); 64. 
123 | Jagadhitechchhu ... Poona ...  ...| Do. ... _ ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 1,600 

‘3 wan Brahman) ; 79. 
(124 | Jagateumichér al TN oes eee ene ces goo Aba Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha| —~ 500 
pee rabhu); 4:3. | 


ee 126 | Kal BE soe ese} Poona ... > ge ees eee} Shivrdm Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,000 
ee yy: es : ; Y (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
ae 196 | Kalzataru..: w« eve] Shol&pur a Ree er ove Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
Oe EEN SI ai a aera, | | Br&éhman); 50. 
a 127 | Karmanuk om oes] PoOnaee. re” eer .»| Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 4,000 
Tees, Bs aaa | Brdhman) ; 40. | 

3 128 | Keral Kokil __... ..-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle ; Hindu (Karh4da} 1,600 

; eee Weis } 3 Bréhman) ; 53. 


. : a i 129 Kesari rer oe “ot Poona —_ rer Weekly eee eee Bal Ga Sdhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 20,000 
oe Ge aa és (Chitp&awan Bréhman) ; 50. 


Vaibhav __...| Dhulia (West} Do, oo | Yddav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
3 KhAndesh). Bréhman) ; 41. | 

ove ...| Kumtha (Ka@na-| Do, ... _ po gape Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-| 250 
| wa 

con ste Thexaon (Satéra)] Do. oe — oo| Bhikéji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh-|. 150 

" ce ag aE ane | minis ms 28. | 
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Noe | ‘Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — tions. 
——— | 
MaRitHI—continued. | | ‘ | | 
183 | Lokamat .. ..  . «| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... ...| R4mkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud; 600 
giri), | -Brahman); 3¢ exe ) 
134 | Madhukar ... evs od Belgaum pe es ...| danérdan Nédrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
wat Bréhma:)) ; 31. | 
135 | Mahérdshtra Vritt ieee os a a — Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
136 | Mod Vritt ee ooo] Wai (Satéra) .. D0. . cee ..| Damodar Laxmau Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| ~° 650 
. 4° Brahman) ; 29. | | 
137 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... og . .«e| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
138 | Muinbai Vaibhav ee cs ...| Weekly ... 0- Do. do. ..{ 1,800 
} 139 {| Munukshu soc) Vous (West) D0, © ss “ea ome eee 
K handesh). | 
) 140 | Nagar Sam4chér... ...| Ahmednagar ea ee a Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
141 | Nasik Vritt re ee eer ia ene a ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu « (Chitp&wan 200 
Brahman): 24. : | : 
) 142 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Do... ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
7 Brahman) ;. 33. | 
143 | Pandhari Mitra ... «| Pandharpur(Sho-| Do. ... ...| Govind Sakhdérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
) 144 | Parikshak ... ...| Belgaum a ak. & .ee| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; “indu (Sdras- 400 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
) 145 | Prabhat... mre ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly _..|Govind Késhinath Chandorkar ; B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| Khendesh, Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 
) 146 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. | 
9 147 | Prakash ies er soc] SALATA eve oo eo: eee .«s| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| | Brahman); 33. 
) 148 | Prakdshak vee wee! Bijdpar a ae ae eer vee 
0) 140 | Pratod .... eee .s| Islampur(Satdra).| Do.  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. | ! 
150 | Raghav Bhashan... (s:| TOON GVM) 4. 1 ws ....Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
0 1 about 55 or 54. 
151 | RAshtramukh ‘on seo| Mahd (KolAba)...! Published thricea) Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
: ) month. Brdhman) ; 27. 
152 | Satya Shodhak .... ooo} Ratnagiri ...| Weekly ... .... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan} 1,000 
0 | Brahman) ; 26. 
153 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari., Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly —_...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
0 | FOr buddhe; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman). Real 
! | Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak  Tikekar; 
0 | ree Hindu (Karhdda Br@hman); 45. 
9 154 | Sholdpur Samachar soe Sholépur -..| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
) 7 | 
155 | Shubh Suchak _... coe] SAtara vec pes) 0, tes ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
10 = | Bréhman) ; 63. 
195 | Sudhakar ... oe sool FEN (Kold@ba) .., Do. oa Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind. (Chitpa- 400 
10 | wan Brahman). 
157 |Sumant... “ ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Go. ... see| (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75. 
0 | shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
. vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35, 
30 158 | Vidya Vilas ‘ii ove} MOlhApUr ves| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
; | | | Brahman); 22. is 
)0 159 | Vichdri ee coe} Karwar (Kanara), | Published thrice aj — oo cee coe 
| month. 
J9 160 | Vihéri_... is »»-| Bombay vee eo Weekly ... ..-| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke 20s wet 1000 
J0 161 | Vikram ... os coo} Satara cee ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: ms | - piwan Brahman) ; 20. 
ab 162 | Vishvavritt ‘i eee| Kolhapur — oo eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 44. 
00 163 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar _...} Bombay ... heck: ea -( (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni —«. sas 600 
1(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th; Hindu (Gaud 
00 eae Bréhman). | 
164 | Vrittas@r .0 see = ove] Wati (Satara) 0.) Weekly ... = Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
00 | | pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
165 | Vrittasudha ee ooo] Satdra eee eet Do. ces _— eee} LAXMan V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
00 Brahman) ; 43. 
166  Vpdpdii soo vee esi Poona... —s vee} Doo ap eee} Nava Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth _ Brah- 600 
50 man);41. 
50 167 | Warkari .. see ees] Pandharpur (Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaya; Hindu (Chitpdwan| . 250 
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asth Brahman) ; 


toadan (Abro) ; 24 4. 


R 


33. 


Unpv. 


| 3 ‘Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


| _ 178 | Jém-i-Jahéonuma oof Jalgaon (East) Do. . | Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 


eas | | andesh). | Muhammadan. 


179-| Mufid-e-Rosgar ... «| Bombay... «0s; ~Do. oe «ee, Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 


Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


180 | Sult4n-ul- Akhbér ax «= ele fo [Uo omed Abdul Hamid 


. Deh4lvi MS.1ammadan ; 53. 


GusaRa’t! aNnD HINpDI. : 


~ 


; | (Shéwak Bania); 32. 
"os. | Mapa’rH anv Ka'NaREss. 


pur). LS oe. | Brahman) ; 35. 


Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar ; 
Boch 


ukkn r (Sind) | Weekly... —_..,| Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad ; 
‘Larkhéna (Sind) . Do, .» ) «s-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri); 


ves eas Karachi (Sind)... Do. ...  ...| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
wm wef = Dow. ws] Do... ene Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na) ;63  «.. 
sos sone] SHAKArpur (Sind) . ee ise ...| Chelarém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43) 


174 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eve) Bombay.e. ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar i. Bareily wala ; 

175 | Bombay Punch Bahédur ...) Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| 

~-*--'446 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin _...| BhusAwal (East; Do. ... see} Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 

ae ‘ Khandesh)., | 

hs --:197 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... vas ee | ae ...| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


181 | Jain ese = eee wee] Bombay ooo —s oe | Weekly ooo ..., Bh4gubhai T'atechand Karbhdri; Hindu 


182 | Chandrika ..:: ... «| Bagalkot (Bijé-| Do. oe eee| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 


Muham- 


Farrukh 
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ic a | Be the names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
a - list.is printed in — after the name. 


‘o. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the 
s¢ ofthe Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


4 ‘Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


Official Spelling 


: , : his 3 left out, and theshort a (S{ = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


-or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


ere ae waa 
ee priiiaaae are rot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


E, Nos. 62, 66, 70 and 112 occasionally contain English articles. 
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ENGLisx. 


Bombay ... Weekly ... Krishnaji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 23. 


GuJaBatTL 


Apakshpat .. Surat Weekly ... Dinshah Pestanji Ghadidli ; Parsi 


Jain Vijaya «+ Bombay... Do. —— Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimili 
ania); 25. 


Political Bhomiyo AbmedébSa sg..f_-‘Do. 


MaRATHI. 


Khdndesh Samachar... - Parola (East) Fortnightly 
| Kbéndesh,) 


Swarajya « Sholapur Weekly Balvant Shanker Limaye 


ee FAC 


Se ee 


URDU. 


ERR mo pe ere 


Deccan Review .«. Bombay ... Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig) ; Muhammadan} 
! (North Indian) ; 32. 
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| 
Jain Mitra 1 Bombay ... Weekly os is: 


(a2) The publication of No. 176 is temporarily snspendec’. 
(Z) No, 143 is published at irregular: intervals. 
{c) No. 10 has ceased to exist. 
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‘Politics and the Public Administration. | 


1, “Yesterday, the 28th of June, was celebrated over the civilized world — 


with more genuine enthusiasm than will ever fall 
Celebration a the King’s to the lot of the proposed Empire Day. Because 
ee in India and the fo» one thing, there is the personal element in a 
alten Spectator (5), 29th birthday celebration, which few impersonal events 


June. could possibly command, But that is not all in the. 
present case. Well-informed people—English and 


non-English—know that King Edward. VII holds in the hollow of his hand the 
peace and happiness of the world more than all the institutions, associations 
and agencies at work for the good of mankind. Behind most of the recent 
movements in this behalf, the conferences, the ententes and the international 
exchanges of courtesy, the personality of our King-Emperor may be discerned, 
asserting itself quietly in the interests of peace and amity. India shares this 
gracious attention no less than other countries.......... May this anniversary 
of the birthday of our Gracious Sovereign bring with it grace to the ruling 
class and good sense to the leaders of public opinion in India ! ”’ 


2. ‘What a poor, one might almost say miserable, this year’s Birthday 
Honours List is! They say that everything deterior- 
; Birthday Honours List. ates in the tropics. Even the biennial Honours List 
j Jim-e-Jamshed (28), 29th has hegun to deteriorate—and that in a double sense 
une, Eng. cols.; Akhbar-e- Denuia baedi ‘aa h ‘sae e th 
Soud@gur (62), 29th June. eople hardly seem to recognise the majority of the 
names that appear there, and still less to understand 
the reason why decorations have been bestowed upon them. The really deserv- 
ing individuals, official and non-official, are conspicuous by their absence, while 
of those who have been selected it would not be unjust to say that they are best 
known to themselves. To mention some fortunate recipients who are known 
sufficiently well to the people, and who might be said to have well deserved the 
honours bestowed on them, the foremost is His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh, 
whose salute is raised from eleven to fifteen guns. [he Honourable Mr, 
Lancelot Hare, Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal, had the right to the 
K.C.8. 1. given him. Mr. Fulton ought to have got his Knighthood long ago. 
Rai Bahadur Bepin Krishna Bose, Government Advocate, Nagpur, has been 
known to the public in another capacity than what his official designation 
declares him to be ; and one cannot but rejoice in the fact of his manly and 
courageous services in the public interest finding such handsome reward. 
Among the winners of the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, Her Excellency Countess 
of Minto stands foremost, and the distinction is a graceful and just tribute 
to her many activities in the cause of charity and humanity.” [The Akhkbdr-e- 
Souddgar writes:—It isa great pity that the lion’s share of public honours 
should year after year go to officials, who draw fat salaries for whatever 
services they render to the country. It is also a matter for deep regret that 
the claims of those non-offlicials, who have done yeoman’s service to the country 
in various walks of life, should be persistently ignored by Government. We, 
however, wish to express our unalloyed satisfaction at the knighthood con- 
ferred upon Mr. Fulton, late member of the Bombay Council.| 


3. “The full text of Mr, Morley’s Budget Speech has now arrived, and, 
we are sure, will take the people of India with 
Comments on Mr. Morley’s feelings of mingled surprise, It is no doubt inter- 


Budget speech. spersed with illuminating passages which recall to 
_ Oriental Review (12), 2¢th mind the spirit of the old, sturdy Liberalism in its 
June. best days, but side by side with these we also find 


the usual Anglo-Indian rigmarole, manufactured by 
the ‘men on the spot,’ and passed on to one who has unfortunately never 
been on the spot himself. There are some of us, however, who believe in the 
theory of ‘half a loaf,’ or perhaps even a quarter, and to them Mr. Morley’s 
speech will be full of the ‘small mercies’ which we are of and on taught to 
accept. But there are others in whose minds the advent of the-philosopher- 
statesman to the India Office had raised greater expectations, man who fondly 
hoped that the mischief wrought during years of reaction would be 
undone, partially, at least, under the guidance of one whose past record was a 
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ee 10r the po ifical, advancement | of . all fallen nations. To- 
mt has’ come, and when 4 responsible Minister of the 


charge agains: him,-and then to justify this denial of the barest justice by 
a vague reference to ‘circumstances’ and ‘ condition,’ is to add insult to the 
injury. We do not in the least wish to speak disrespectfully of our Secretary 
of State, but when his Liberalism to-diy is only approved of by the journals and 
organs of Conservative opinion, and condemned by the Press representing 
his own party, we can only assure him in deep humility that there is 
something rotten in the State of Denmark. In one part of his speech Mr, 
Morley, quoting from Mill, said: ‘Government by the dominant country is 
as legitimate as any other if it is the one which in the existing state of civiliza- 
tion of the subject people most facilitates their transition to our state of 
civilization.’ The quotation, we are told, was received with cheers. Here 


is another passage from Mill which should be read side by side:—‘ The 


government of a people by itself has a meaning and a reality but such a thing 
as government of one people by another does not and cannot exist. One people 
may keep another for its own use, a place to make money, a human Cattle-farm 
for the profits of its own inhabitants.’ We have no doubt whether the latter 
quotation also would have been hailed with cheers from the same quarters, but 
Mr. Morley thougit it best to take no notice of it, and we offer it to our 
readers for what it is worth. Let us not, however, deny that it is sometimes 
conceivably possible that one race may subdue another for the latter’s own 
temporary good, and instances here and there may not be wanting. But such 
an exercise of power can only be justified on very different reasons and 
motives than those which are the strength of latter-day Imperialism...,...... 
Mr. Morley has assured us that British Rule in India ‘ will continue, ought to 


- Continue, and must continue.’ Henceforth we must not only never have swara) 


but shoyld not even hold up that ideal to ourselves as the goal of our endeavours, 
It is Lord Rosebery’s ‘fatal fallacy’ over again.—‘ What is Empire but the 
Predominance of Race ?’ and this predominance in India must continue most 
likely for ever. Words and ideas which would have come with becoming 
grace from a Lord George Hamilton, or a Brodrick, find an equally ready 
exponent in Mr, Morley, But then, we are told, Tory and Liberal, and 
Liberal and Tory ‘spell exactly the same thing with different letters as far as 


India is concerned.’ There lies the solution.” 


4. The full text of Mr. John Morley’s Budget speech arrived by last 
Friday’s mail, and will no doubt be criticised 

Kaisersi-Hind (29), 28rd differently by different men. ‘The Anglo-Indian 
sce 9 Eng. — —— Press wiil, of course, view it from its own narrow 
gee. ae ® standpoint which will be identical with that of 
| | the bureaucracy, its unstinting patron......... But 

we may leave the Anylo-Indian Press alone.....,,...  1¢ has not been 
known, on. occasions of great pith and moment, to rise superior to its 
narrow prejudices and seltish surroundings.......... The great speech which 
Mr. Morley delivered last year contained within itself the germs of some 


practical reforms, It lifted the depressed spirit wrought by the previous 


ee 
Diets i 


twenty years’ reactionary régime so that it wag fairly, expected, in spite of. 
the melancholy disturbances in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab, that. 
Mr: Morley, with twelve months’ larger experience and interviews with men of. 
tall shades of opinion, would take the first courageous.step in rudimentary self- 
government, But his proposals do not seem to amount to much, At any rate 
they look as if. they had been whittled down by reason of recent events. 
No doubt they are something in advance of the existing state of adminis- 
trative affairs, but not much. Moreover, the details are yet held in 
camera, and it is not possible to offer any definite opinion on the 
character of the reférms, The proposal for the Advisory Council seems 
superficially attractive, but it is to be feared it might prove more of a 
glittering shadow than a reality. Itis like the penny trumpet to stop the 
crying child and amuse it. However, even on this subject we shall refrain. 
from criticism, One or two other statements are of an equally hopeful charac- 
ter, namely, the lifelessness of the administration and the great desirability of 
bringing it into touch with the people, and, secondly, more administrative 
freedom. But if these small proposals of the great Liberal statesman would. 
seem to satisfy awhile the legitimate aspirations of moderate Indians, 
it might be observed with perfect truth that there is nothing but profound 
regret at the way in which the sedition incidents have been treated. When. 
every fact, every statement and every explanation is considered, there 
naturally but irresistibly arises the reflection which seems to say: ‘ Mr,. 
Morley! You have completely floundered in the mire; you have fully 
allowed yourself to play into the hands of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
surrounding you; you have given undue consideration to what is called 
“authority,” that is, the misguided and panie-stricken men on the spot; and you 
have even, in your bureaucratic intoxication, gone to the length of calling the 
educated Indians, who are the best friends and supporters of British rule, the 
“enemies”? of Government.’ All this is inexcusable. It is not high states- 
manship.......... Wesay more in sorrow than in anger, that it was a thousand 
pities that Mr. Morley was sent to the India Office to set things right.” 
{The Praja Bandhu writes :— We must confess we were not prepared for a 


trick like this from Mr. Morley. It seems, however, that he hasthrown his past 


traditions to the winds, and has determined to play a new réle as Secretary of 
State for India.” | 


“5. “Mr. Morley’s speech on the Indian Budget, whilst it contains here 


and there illuminating passages and statesmanlike 
sentiments worthy of his antecedents, is a disappoint- 

ing performance at least so far as his justification 
of the policy of deportation is concerned......... When hoe talks about India, 
he does so with a sense of portentous gravity and with a painful sense of con- 
viction that in dealing with its 300 millions of population and with its variety 
of races and creeds it is safer on the whole to trust to men on the spot even ‘in 
deciding momentous questions affecting the reputation of the British Govern- 
ment for justice. We cannot help saying that the reasons given by Mr. 
Morley for’deporting Lala Lajpatrai without holding any trial or formulating 
any charges against him are neither sound nor statesmanlike.......... Then as 

regards the allegation that Lala Lajpatrai told the assembled Sikhs that the 
British Government was spreading the plague by poisoning streams and wells 
‘in some villages, all that we can say is that we absolutely refuse to believe it, 
unless the Government adduce reliable evidence in support of this extraordinary 
charge. We go further and say that if we have read the man aright it must 
be a pure fabrication so far as Lala Lajpatrai is concerned.” 


Gujarati (23), 30th June, 
Eng. cols. 


6. The Kesars in “ a of a leading article headed “ Shoot or hang, 

: =e ut this will not now stop” says:—Lhe full text of 

| Kasars (122), dh £008, Mr, Morley’s Budget me pi @ worse impression 
than the telegraphic summary. We find him taking no end of pains to defend 

the oppressive 7égime of the white bureaucrats, and this has distinctly brought 

discredit upon his high learning in the eyes of the people. This wiseacra talks 
of the educated classes in India as being the enemies of British rule, but we 
think that the appellation is better applicable to those cheats and rogues, whose 
tactics, so long undetected, at last stand ummasked before the people. who 
con 517—4 : | | 


/ 


education. It ‘is this enlightenment that is the 

fovernment. The niachinations of Government were not formerly 

erstood by the people; but western education having expanded their 

on, they ‘have now come to see through the crooked policy of the Sarkar.’ 

Phere ‘were somhe persons amongst us, who had hopes in India’s friends in 

--* ‘Bneland, but even they have been completely disappointed by the attitude 

of Mr. Morley. Every one now sees that both the politica] parties in England 

are united in their’ resolve to leave full and unbounded authority in the 

~.. hands of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats with a view to secure the greatest 

amount of benefit for England. Enlightenment of Indians is now the enemy of 

British rule in India, and efforts are being made to dry it up at the very source, but 

these must fail in the end. ‘lhe greater the oppression practised on the educated 
classes, the stronger will be their hostility to Government. If Government 
persist in their present attempts, in complete disregard of the lessons of history, 

their high-handedness will not fail to receive castigation as in the case of some 

other Governments, Even though the masses in India are illiterate, they 

are now in a position to understand that their occupations do not prosper 
under the present Government. They may not be able to say how this has 
come to pass or to suggest remedies for the amelioration of their lot, but the 

are firmly convinced that they have been completely impoverished during 

the last century. It will not take them very long to see that if is not 

the white officials but their own educated fellow-countrymen who ean raise 

them from their fallen condition. It now lies with our educated classes 

to take up this work in all earnestness. The reforms proposed by them 

‘in the administration are for the benefit of both the people and the 
Sarkar, but if in spite of this, the latter is determined to treat us as its 
enemies, we shall be forced to follow the methods of Lala Lajpatrai and 
Sardar Ajitsingh and induce the people to puta check on the unrestricted 
authority of the bureaucrats. What has already happened inthe Punjab is 
likely to happen elsewhere, if Government fail to utilise the services of the 
leaders of the people in the work of conciliation. If they fail in this duty, 

the leaders should advise the people to employ such other means of self-preserva- 

tion as may bé available to them. Government seem to imagine that they 

will be able to. lord it over the ignorant masses by trampling truth 
and wisdom under foot. But they are labouring under a delusion. The 
tiame of liberty, once lighted in the minds of the educated classes, cannot 

be quenched by shooting or hanging their leaders. The martial classes have 
hitherto been loyal to British Government and relying on their loyalty 

and devotion, the authorities have been resisting the popular demands for 
reforms. As Sardar Ajitsingh’s brother says, this policy of Govern- 
ment is now thoroughly understood by the people of the Punjdéb, who now 

see that resistance is the only means whereby Government can be 
brought to their knees. It is reported that when Sir Howard Vincent 
ejaculated in Parliament “why not shoot Lala Lajpatrai?’’? Mr. Morley 
reprehended the language used by the Honourable Member. But we are 

not gainers in the least by this sort of theatrical exhibition, for, looking 

to his other declarations in. Parliament, it may well be said that, if the time 
comes, Mr. Morley will not hesitate to shoot even a dozen Lala Lajpatrais, 
Government must, however, know that mere brute force will not any longer be 

of much avail to them, The true remedy lies in granting the rights of self- 
government to the people. [Elsewhere the paper writes:—Mr. Morle 
charges Lala Lajpatrai with having utilised the Colonization Act for 

the purpose of inciting .the martial classes against Government. But if 

these classes were being properly treated by Government, such incitement 
could have had no evil effect on their minds. Why should the presence of 
these men at meetings have frightened Mr. Morley? We assert that Mr, 


Morley has employed all sorts of devices to hide the sins of Government from 
the public gaze. | : 
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7. “The full text of Mr. Morley’s speech has been received -by the last 


io ore , - mail, and we must confess that: it only confirms 
_, Mohrdtta (9), 23rd June. the impression that was made on our mind by Reu- 


 ter’s telegraphic report two weeks ago. The speech is in many parts an 


incoherent utterance, and it is clea? that Mr. Morley has therein given quite a. 
subordinate place.to matters of constitutional réform for which we were waiting 
with. oager expectation. So much of the‘speech as did not relate to the Budget - 
proper was a defence: of the unconstitutional measures adopted by the Indian 
Government with the State Secretary’s sanction, and most of the obiter dicta 
in which Mr. Morley indulged, by the way, were conceived in the same 
illiberal and reactionary spiritin which he had accorded that sanction. If any- 
thing, these obzter dicta are even more mischievous and harmful to the cause 
of India than his defence, of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. Mr. Morley 
has evidently misjudged the part Lala Lajpatrai played in the recent agitation 
in the Punjdb, but this misjudgment might involve the weal or woe of a single 
individual. But how can we adequately estimate the harm sure to be caused 
by Mr. Morley’s obiter dictum to the effect that the Indian people are abso- 
lutely incapable of supervising the machinery of the Government administra- 
tion in India even for a day, or that India must be under personal rule far 
beyond the time Mr, Morley can imagine.” 


8. ‘*In reply to an interpellation in the House of Commons Mr. Morley 

. tk oie « expressed his firm conviction that the propaganda 
eeaihions asked in’ Parlin. Preached by Lala Lajpatrai was of a most violent 
ment te the deportution of nature and incited people to disloyalty and rowdyism. 
Lala Lajpatrai. .... Sucha bold assertion was not swallowed by 
_ Gujarati Punch (25), 23rd guy friends in the Commons, sitting down........... If, 
sivtr iti stones argued Sir Henry, Mr. Morley was so very cocksure 


of the veracity of the information on which he had based his utter condemnation 


of Lajpatrai, it was his duty to take the whole House into his confidence and 
place on its floor at least some evidence of the correctness of his information in 
order to enable them to judge of the merits of the case.......... Mr. Morley, 


however, quietly shirked the very name of Lajpatrai, and io an absurdly 


irrelevant manner spoke only of Ajitsingh, his doings and supposed misdoings, 
v.seeeeee’ We have gone through the volumes of Hansard for the last quarter 
of a century, but we have failed to come across such a flagrant instance of a 
responsible Minister of State prevaricating, juggling with words, slyly giving 
the go-by to the real point at issue, conveniently forgetting it and with the 
most reprehensible hardihood drawing upon a perfectly extraneous subject 
to take shelter behind. Mr. Morley had dug up sandand put his head in. it, 
like the stupid ostrich, thinking that he was invisible to the world. It wasa 
good and kindly trick and nothing more, The friends of Iadia at St.. 
James’ were not so stupid as not to see through the game Mr. Morley 
was playing. The very name of Ajitsingh has not heen even whispered 
in the House.......... In the famous Rawalpindi riot case scores of witnesses 
have been examined, heaps of evidence inculpating Ajitsingh and proving 
the violent character of his utterances have been produced. But not a 
single word or whisper or even an ¢nnuendo has been suggested against Lala 
Lajpatrai as having either inspired or sanctioned the propaganda of which 
young Ajit has made himself the self-constituted apostle. Why, even the 
very name of Lajpatrai has not yet been mentioned once during the weary 


and tantalising proceedings in the case. And still Mr. Morley had the 


audacity to deliberately associate the keen, far-sighted and lackadaisical states- 
man with the half-fledged, inexperienced and impulsive youthful agitator. 
Latterly the Secretary of State has had so much his own way in every- 
thing that he must have thought that with his circular pronouncements 
ye Lajpatrai he would for ever silence the busy-bodies in the House of 
Commons, He had, however, counted, without the host. Labourites are not 
to be easily cowed down. They persisted in further ‘heckling’ Honest John, 
and his successive replies so upset our friends in. Parliament that Sir Howard 
Vincent derisively hurled on Mr, Morley’s head tie question point-blank— 
‘Why not shoot Lajpatrai?® There was hubbub and uproar in the House, the 
Speaker and Mr. Morley shrugged their shoulders, condemned the wild and 


impulsive but, nevertheless, pertinent exclamation of Sir Howard. After all, 


was not Sir Howard perfectly correct ? Is not the entombing of a. man alive 
at Mandalay, without rhyme or reagon, investigation or trial, in spite of the 
Habeas Corpus, as bad as shooting an innocent man or, at any rate,a man 
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. “Tala Uajpatrai’s deportation formed the. subject of continued. 
Maina (is) Soka Sins, discussion in the House of Commons during the 
Patri (19), 2nd Jane. — current. week. Our friends have not been idle 
and have tried their best to pump Mr. Morley, but with poor results. 
Mr: Morley refused to give a straightforward reply and simply took 
the usual course which people, whose case is weak, adopt—that of 
equivocation and evasion.......... On Tuesday Sir Henry Cotton asked the 
Secretary of State to place on the floor of the House samples of the violent 
and seditious speeches attributed to Lala Lajpatrai, And what a curious 
reply was elicited from Mr. Morley! He deliberately left out the name of 
Lajpatrai altogether and simply said that the speeches of Ajitsingh were 
unutterably seditious, and that he would not place them betore the House 
and thus give them a far wider publicity than they then enjoyed. ‘his 
is nothing short of a disgraceful piece of equivocation and evasion. Sir 
Henry Cotton had not even mentioned the name of Ajitsingh............ 
And yet Mr. Morley wriggled out of the untenable position by simply dropping 
the very name of Lajpatrai and taking up the irrelevant tune of 
Ajitsingh’s violent utterances. Such equivocation on the part of a_ professed 
philosopher like Mr. Morley is certainly most unworthy,.......... He was 
mistaken, however, if he imagined that he had now been let off for good. On 
Tuesday the attack was resumed, not by Sir Henry, however. This time it was 
led by the Labourites. Replying to a string of questions from Labour members 
and lrish Nationalists, Mr. Morley said ‘it was untrue to say that there was no 
connection between Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh.’ This absurd remark proves beyond 
all doubt that Mr. Morley’s ignorance of the real facts is simply colossal. Even 
supposing Lala Lajpatrai was connected with Ajitsingh—is that after all so 
very heinous anoffence? Ajitsingh was neither a murderer nor a felon, but only 
a rather over-enthusiastic but- not over-cautious youngster. But what, pray, 
are the real facts? The young man, excited by the events of the day, was. 
stumping the country on his own hook. He neither consulted, nor cared for 
the advice of, Lajpatrai or any of the other real leaders of the Punjab. If 
he got a following, and a pretty big one, that was because everybody was con- 
vinced of his earnestness, and also because the grievances which he was venti- 
lating had real existence. It is possible that Lala Lajpatrai was perhaps 
present at one of the many meetings held by the young agitator. But does 
presence at one such solitary meeting in any way prove that Lajpatrai was in 
full sympathy with Ajitsingh aud endorsed every word of what he said? 
Such a supposition is absurd, and we are surprised at the hardihood of 
Mr. Morley in asserting without a tittle of evidence that ‘it was untrue to say 
that Lajpatrai was not connected with Ajitsingh.’ But the end of it all 
was not yet. <A further running fire of questions was directed towards. 
Mr. Morley with the object of pinning him into a further admission. Honest 
John, however, resorted to his old trick of parrying the questions, ‘There were 
sharp exchanges, and the climax was reached when Sir Howard Vincent, . 
a rather tco outspoken member, derisively asked Mr. Morley ‘ Why 
not shoot Lajpatrai ?’ ”’ | 


10. ‘ Mr. Morley’s refusal to inquire further into the complicity of Lajpat-. 
rai and Ajitsingh, ‘ because he has had the advant-. 
age of conversation with Sir Denzil Lbbetson,’ may 
well appear to be almost scandalous to the people of 
India. Lala Lajpatrai and Sirdar Ajitsingh have been deprived of their 
personal freedom and liberty at the instance of Sir Denzil I[bbetson. ‘They are. 
being detained in custody, and without a trial, on the strength of the reports. 
supplied by Sir Denzil lbbetson’s Government, If Mr. Morley now says that 
he will not inquire further because Sir Denzil Ibbetson has told him certain 
things, what becomes of the rights of the people in this country? What a. 
farce is British justice, what a mockery, one might even say fraud, is the office 
6f the Ministar for India? Why-have a Secretary of State at all, when he is. 
not even to inquire if a grave personal injustice has been done through high-- 


Jém-e-Jainshed (28), 24th 
June, Eng. cols. 
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handedness on the part of the subordinate Government; if he would not trouble’ 
himself to ascertain whether an individual has or has not been made the victim 
of the false suspicions and prejudices of the secret report-writers of that 
Government? It is outrageous, unjust and un-British, that a Minister in the 
position of Mr. Morley should give such areply. We shall even say that it 
is an effrontery which is rendered possible by nothing but India’s weak position 

and her law-abiding instincts.’’ : ‘ 


11. “The Irish Nationalists and Labour members in Parliament continue 

oe to heckle Mr. Morley and the Government by a long 
Pg Mitra (24), 28rd string of questions ta regard to the affairs in India, 

but they fail to draw the cool-headed statesman out. 
It is apparent that they wish to embarrass the Government and put as 
many obstacies as possible in their way. They are actuated in this 
merely by their own party ends and not by any kindly feelings towards 
the discontented persons in this country or by any anxiety for the safety 
and well-being of their countrymen in the East. Nor should we vainly imagine 
that these Nationalists and Labourites are our true friends, who sympathise 
With our wrongs and endeavour to ameliorate our lot. Mr. Morley has 
been persistently heckled, but without avail. Nothing could ruffle the 
calm equanimity of the philosopher-statesman, and Mr. Morley is not to be 
badgered’ into departing from a determination that be has deliberately 
formed.........Itis indeed a pity that over-zealous members of Parliament 
should by their persistent heckling of Mr, Morley defer unduly the cause 
of peace and reform in India.”’ : 


12. “In another column we publish an ‘open letter,’ addressed by Mrs. 
a R. K. R, Cama, to,the Indian Sociologist. The Parsis 
deka? of toile by a are really a very curiouscommunity. It has given us 
Sina lady to work and die Some of our greatest men, herves like Mr. Dadabhai 
for their motherland, — Navroji, Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. Wacha‘and, yet, 
a iP a gh — some silly members of that community refuse to 
Kat (125) oh Jan, admit that they are natives of India, We are glad, 
therefore, to find that a Parsi lady has grasped 
the real nature of the present situation, and made a stirring appeal to the 
‘sons and daughters’ of India to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
breathe, live, work and die for the motherland. More comment is not 
necessary. When even a woman feels so keenly the woes and wrongs from 
which India is suttering, surely our men should be ashamed of their apathy.” 
[The Vihdri writes :—Mrs. Cama’s patriotic exhortation to our people comes at. 
a most opportune moment, when their spirits are low in consequence of the 
deportation of Lajpatrai and the high-handed measures of Government officials 
at Barisal, Rawalpindi, Cocanada and other places. It is to be particularly 
noted that the advice this time comes not from a Pal or a Tilak, but from a 
cultured Parsi lady. Mrs, Cama’s spirited words are likely to inspire even timid 
folks with courage. The ugly features of a state of subjection and its attendant 
evils are best impressed upon the public mind when a leader like Lajpatrai is 
high-handedly deported from the country. It seems India’s subjection is likely to. 
come to anend soon. Indians! Take heart and make a-strong resolve not to help 
Government in any way. The Xd also writes appreciatively of Mrs. Cama’s 
exhortation to Indian leaders to make large sacrifices for the sake of their 
motherland and not to accept Government service under any circumstances. | 


13. A momentous change has recently come over tie spirit of the Indians 

and their present activities are the outcome of this 

Who is really guilty of new spirit. They have come to realise that the rulers 
es aire omnq ore ater all servants of the State and the frequency 
Pog ee of strikes in the country shows that the people are 
: conscious of their power of combination to resist 
oppression and injustice, ‘he repressive measures adopted by the authorities 
to root out the causes of the present unrest are ill suited to the times 
and the new spirit, Seeing that the authorities are abusing the power vested. 
in them, the Indians are anxious to relieve them of that power, hs 
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wency with which Indians have appealed to their: Gracious Sovereign to 

nd to the present oppressive régime has unfortunately laid. them 
tharge of sedition; As a matter of fact, however, those who 

bring the charge against the Indians are themselves guilty of sedition, . 

Unfortunately those, who are entrusted with the actual conduct of the 
administration, are indifferent to the stability ‘of British rule in the country, 
but are animated by a.selfish desire to promote their own personal interests 
and - those of their fellow-countrymen, Had they the true interests of the 
Empire at heart, they would never have inaugurated the present régime of 

oppression. How long can we tolerate the injustice of an arrangement whereby | 

| all fat posts are being monopolised by Europeans simply because they havea 
' white skin, while highly educated natives are left to rot on meagre salaries? 
me If it be justice to afford every conceivable facility to Huropean traders and to 
— throw all sorts of obstacles in the way of those, who desire to stimulate indi- 
Oana - genous industries, the definition of justice will have to be made very wide and 
elastic indeed. The sole object of Anglo-Indians in branding the present agita- 
tion in India as seditious is to prevent the drain of India’s wealth to England 
from being stopped. If our rulers really desire to maintain the stability 
of their rule in this country, let them first of all discountenance the selfish 
policy of Anglo-Indians in bringing the accusation of sedition against Indians, 
Instead of deporting Lala Lajpatrai, Government should have deported these 

selfish Anglo-Indians, who are really seditious. 


*14. The Hinds Punch publishes a cartoon, in which the “unrest’’ and 

, ** discontent ’’ prevailing in India are represented in 

Present unrest and dis- the shape of a huge cobra, and Mr. Morley and Lord 

Bo content in India and the best Minto, dressed as huntsmen, are shown as holding a 
Be mode of removing the same. : . : r 

bef indi Punch - (26), 30th consultation with each other about despatching the 

June, Eng. cols. reptile with an axe, entitled “‘ concession, conciliation 

and wise statesmanship.’’ ‘The letter-press runs as 

under :—The Indian Nag (cobra). Pardhi (hunter) Morley—A blow from your 

axe, friend Minto, will settle him, I’m sure! Pardhi Minto—But isn’t it 

blunt? Im afraid it requires sharpening! [The Editor gives the following 

explanation :—“ Instead of repressive measures, conciliation and tangible 

concessions are necessary to do away with the present unrest and discontent in 

India ; this is the general opinion of ali sane men of moderate views.” | 


15. A Nasik correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—At the close. 
of the last mouth, the people of Nasik had convened 
Alleged misrepresentation g meeting under the presidency of Mr. B. G. Tilak 
F Mr. Tilak’s speech at to protest against the Risley Circular. In the course 
sik. ‘a pe yo : 
"Indu Prakésh (42), 2 5th Of his speech Mr. Tilak said : “There is no help for 
Sune. us but to. open’ private schools for our children. 
The right to decide how boys should behave beiongs 
to their parents and not to Government. Such conduct of Government shows 
that they are adopting Russian methods, The people’s complaint is not 
- against the King-Emperor but against the working ofthe administration. The 
King-Emperor regards both Indians and Englishmen as equally his subjects 
and will no doubt impartjally consider the interests of both; consequently, no 
one thinks anything amiss of the Emperor, but complaints are made against 
the present oppressive policy of bis officers, The Indians are not guilty of 
treason, It any one is guilty of treason, it is the authorities them- 
selves.. Those who want to complain against the Administration must be 
prepared to undergo severe trouble and hardship. The next generation will 
have to face calamities a hundred times more terrible than those which have 
befallen the present generation, and we are sorry for it, But, if we want to 
get a system of administration favourable to us, we should be prepared to undergo 
such calamities.” ‘lhe above is the purport of Mr. Tilak’s speech, But the 
authorities misrepresented the matter and sent a telegram to England to the 
effect that Mr. ‘Tilak had exhorted 2,500 people at Nasik to rise against Govern- 
ment. Detectives have been sent here to get up evidence in support of the 
above telegram. ‘These detectives enter any house they like during the owner’s 
absence and make all sorts of inqitiries. — 
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*16. “What are things coming to at Réwalpindi? Sirdar Beant Singh, 


who was the leading pleader for the defence and whose 


Alleged intimidation of searching cross-examination had attracted general 
pleaders for the defence in 


the Rawalpindi riots case, 


defending the accused, some of whom were their personal friends, in a very 


serious case, and tliey fully recognised their responsibility. ‘Yet they felt 
constrained to withdraw from the case. The reasons were as grave as their 


conduct was extraordinary. Sirdar Beant Singh was subjected to a species 
of terrorism for his fearless conduct of the case. And by whom? Lat the 
Oilicials answer. The pleader’s house had been attacked by burglars and he 
said in a petition to the Court that his conduct of the case had made him 
enemies in certain quarters, and he understood that, attempts were being made 
to fabricate evidence against him. He, therefore, begged leave to withdraw from 
the case. We presume the same reasons apply tothe case of the other pleadars. 
In other words they were afraid that by reason of their helping the defence 
they might have exchanged their positions in the Bar for the prisoners’ dock. 
To deprive the defence of legal help by intimidating the pleaders is sucha 
scandalous proceeding that we trust thrt the matter will be thoroughly enquir- 
ed into and the guilty parties punished. We confess that we are surprised to 
find that the Court did not appear to have taken any notice of this incident.” 


*17. “The last session of .the Provincial Legislative Council was mainly 
jin a i te devoted to the discussion of the Provincial Budget. 
Gadeck oA. the leh wellte It was described as a Prosperity Budget by the Hon- 
of the Bombay Legislative Ourable Mr, Logan. But it would be an economic 
Council. wonder if the people of the Presidency have grown 
Gujardtt (23), o0th June, prosperous so soon after the frightful ordeals through 
—— which they recently passed.......... We are, therefore, 
not disposed to be jubilant over the so-called Prosperity Budget. Besides, we 
fail to see why any credit is to be given to the Government or the Finance Mem- 
ber for such budgets. The surpluses do not come down from the heavens at 
their bidding, but are the result of the collections made out of the pockets of 
the tax-payers. No doubt if the seasons are propitious, the duties of the tax- 
collector and the position of the Government become easier. But it 1s ridiculous 
to bestow credit where none is due and to discern prosperity where it does not 
exist. Let any impartial man visit to-day different talukas, villages and 
hamlets for purposes of honest inquiry and he will find, instead of prosperity, 
universal uneasiness and a good deal of suffering on account of the phenomenal 
rise in prices that has taken place throughout the Presidency even in the case 


of absolute necessaries of life. Government might have reasons tu con- 


gratulate themselves on the surpluses in their Financial Statements. But we 
cannot possibly endorse the view that they are any indication of the prosperity 
of the people. We cannot congratulate His Excellency Lord Lamington on the 
silence he observed when the Honourable Mr. Logan talked about ‘those who 
-inculeated the habits of dishonesty and contumaoy to the people.’ When 
the latter was challenged to his face by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
to specify whom he alluded to, he had neither the courage nor the candour 
to give any reply. The Honourable Mr. Logan is one of those self-satisfied, 
proud and intolerant bureaucrats, who think that all humanity, wisdom, 
honesty and ability are centered in them alone and that all Indian 
critics are devoid of these virtues and are only actuated by evil motives 
and intentions towards the Government. If there is one Councilior more 
than another who applies himself to the diligent study of revenue questions 
by means of patient personal enquiries, it is the Honourable Mr. Parekh. 
.veseeeee Lt is impossible not to be struck with the caution, diligence, sobriety 
and thorough bona fides which mark his speeches in Council, and it was 
utterly unworthy of an English gentleman and of a high-placed official 


member of the !rovincial Council like the Honourable Mr. Logan to have 


made any insinuation against him or any of his Indian colleagues. The 


Pad of 
8d Pia be 
Fae dae 


attention, has throwo up his brief, and it appears 
Patriot (13), 29th June. | tbat the other local pleaders engaged in the case have 
followed his example. What was the reason for this. 

somewhat unusual proceeding on the pari of these gentlemen? They were 


prompt and effective reply that he received on the spot at the hands of the 
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idely admired for the tone of vigorous 

Leceseesee At was a fortunate circumstance 

lerozéshal 2 Ba r spoken ; ; otherwise, the Honourable 

polent and isavertiniont attack would have remained unanswered. 
genious given by the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie was. 

y an: ipa Thode: It was beautifully vague and unconvincing and 
failed to Sastify the atrocious but covert insinuation contained in the Honourable 
Mr, Logan’s speech. The creed of passive resistance has been preached, 
if anywhere, more in the Deccan than if Gujarét where it is almost unknown. 
Will the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie ‘ good enough to explain accord- 

to his theory why contumacy should prevail to such a large extent in 


-Gujardt and be almost unheard of in the Deccan ? ” 


he The speeches of the Honourable Members at the last debate were 
, all characterised by a careful and painstaking study 
eaneet Spectator (5), 29th of the affairs of the Presidency, and some of them 
were more than ordinarily instructive. Without 
intending to be invidious, we may say that the speeches which dealt with 
rural grievances were particularly weighty. The replies given by the Gov- 
ernment Members were on the whole satisfactory, especially in wespect of the 
sympathetic tone which pervaded them. We would, however point out that 
the official! members do not quite ‘get into the skins’ of their non-official 
critics.......... Then again, we fail to understand the significance of the 
assertion, on which the Revenue Member laid so much stress in his defence 
of the Honourable Mr. Logan, that the non-ollicial members of the Council 
represented landlord interests,......... While we are unable to understand the 
nature of the stigma that is supposed to attach to the non-official members as 
representatives of landlord interests, when they ask for leniency in the collection 
of revenue from the rich and the poor alike, we fully acknowledge the force of 
all that the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie urged on behalf of the Revenue 
officer.......... It is true that all Revenue officers are not unsympathetic, 
and we are pleased to notice the mention which the Revenue Member made 
of the names-of Mr. Gibb and Sir Frederick Lely among officers who were 
the first to make representations for sweeping suspensions and for dispensing 
with individual inquiry. But every one kaows that Sir Frederick Lely did not 
represent the ‘Secretariat methods’ and perhaps not the generality of the 
Revenue officers who have to mould cheir adminjstration on those methods.. 
The Government may take shelter behind Sir Frederick’s name when the 
Revenue officer has to be defended. We shouldilike the, Government—we do not 
mean the local Government only, but also the Government of India—to adopt 
the principle of Sir Frederick’s suggestion that the recommendations of the 
Settlement Officers should be revised by an independent officer, if not by a 
judicial tribunal, It is possible that some Collectors are not allowed to be as. 
liberal as they would like to be.” , 


*19. ‘‘Sir Pherozeshah Mehta did well to repel, in the manner he did, the 
ee ET ee ( 4) imputations of Mr. Logan in connection with the 
Py ig Jormer (*), controversy of certain land-owners in Broach in 
respect of the payment of land revenue. The 

Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie in his defence of Mr, Logan spoke. 


as if the latter’s strictures were not intended to apply to members 


of the Legislative Council, but to certain outsiders who were organizing 
associations for resisting the: payment of revenue, and to the Indian newspa- 
pers. Not only, however, did the Revenue Member fail to connect these 
statements with Mr, Logan’s peculiar trouble in Broach, but a reference to the 
latter’s words is sufficient to show that he did not mean to make any exception 
in favour of those who sat at the same Council Board with himself. And he. 
himself did not disown the interpretation which Sir Pherozeshah put on his 
words, It is becoming a habit among officials to exculpate themselves b 
attributing every existing kind’ of discontent to agitators. Are the Indian 
bs ys not too well satisfied ? It is the agitator that is to blame. Does the- 
tlpebir failto come up to the expectations of the tax-collector in the. 
malice of the payment of revenue? “It is again due to agitators. The present- 


day official is loath to admit that his own system or action is at fault.. 


His predecessors would have suffered anything rather than pay this implied 
tribute to the influence of agitators: above their own, Their successors, — 
however, are not-of the same mettle, and some of them at any rate are adepts 
in making excuses, It is this flabby retinue that have gained the upper 
hand in the Councils of Government at present and it is to them that we owe 
the coercive measures that have been adopted in some other parts of the 
country.......... _ Sir Pherozeshah, however, was in. error in generalising from 
Mr. Logan’s instance to all district officers—an error which enabled the 
Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie to bring in the names of Mr. Gibbs and Sir 
Frederick Lely..........Mr. Logan is a friend of the ryot in a very different sense 
from Sir Frederick. Mr. Logan’s friendship. consists in securing the last pie 
possible out of the ryot in the interests of the ryot himself, thatis, to save him 
from extravagance and the clutches of the money-lender and the talati......... 
This is not the view held by the majority of Bombay District officers, who gave 
evidence before Sir Antony Macdonnell’s Commission in an entirely opposite 
sense. It is not the view now held by the Government of Bombay......... Mr. 
Logan, in fact, is a survivalamong Bombay District officers,a veritable old fogey, 
and Sir Pherozeshah’s remarks would have been more effective than they were, 
had he refrained from treating Mr. Logan as a representative of the District or 
the Secretariat. officials at present.......... As regards Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s 
specific statements regarding attempts at organized contumacy, the wisest course 
would be to take the public fully into confidence. It is somewhat unfair to spring 
such statements on Members of Council in the course of a debate. If the Gov- 
ernment proceeds to act in the matter in consultation with its non-oliicial 
colleagues, it will be able effectually to stamp out all such attempts, which 
find no sympathy among intelligent citizens, though ignorant ryots may be 
deluded by them.” 


¥20. ‘*The search-light of non-official criticism was not absent from the 
proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council at 
its last meeting. Indeed, it never is for the simple 
| reason that the number of dark nooks and corners 
in the administration are so many that in order to fully illumine them 
criticism has to be made. Now we admit that that criticism may now and 
again be ill-informed or even ignorant. It may be the iault of the critic or 
of the authorities criticised, or both, We have long been of conviction, after 
years of experience, that non-official popular representatives, at least in the 
Bombay Council, have seldom erred in their criticism owing to ignorance. 
On the contrary, they are infinitely better imforméd than many an official 
himself. If there aré observations based on imperfect knowledge, may we 
ask, who are responsible? Sofaras the different branches of the adminis- 
tration are concerned, we think, the Government itself is responsible whether 
it be criticism on land revenue affairs, forests, or excise, education or sanitation. 
The various Government departments have year by year fallen into the habit 
of furnishing to the public next to no information in their respective annual 
reports. ‘This practice has grown into a grave public scandal.......... The 
animated discussion which arose out of the unjustifiable and even unconsti- 
tutional attack on the non-official popular representatives in the Council 
made by Mr. Logan, a type of the ew-civilian intoxicated with the exuberance 
of his own iniallibility, may finally be traced to the self-same diflicuity 
we have just indicated. Were the Government of Bombay to give the public 
adequate information on the whole land revenue administration of the Pre- 
sidency—without any attempt at concealment or misguidance—we think fewer 
criticisms on the land revenue policy of the Government would be the 
result........... Mr. Logan rose to speak asif he were the very invarnation 
of Omniscience and the avatar of Intallibility. When officials of his kidney 
adopt such an attitude in a legislative assembly—at once defiant, arrogant, 
undignified—they must be prepared to receive a scathing rejoinder such as 
Sir Pherozeshah was able to give.,.......... Altogether we are satisfied that 
Mr. Logan’s rash utterances have cleared the atmosphere and made the 
public alive to the many glaring defects still to be seen in the grasping and 
Uppressive revenue policy of the Bombay Government. ‘lhe search-light of 
criticism has had its effect. It was sufficient to illuminate all the loose screws 
in the land revenue administration.” 
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Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 30th 
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Ri, * Practically therefore the budget is 9 field day on which the 
OIE: E vie, (12), : principal incidents. of the. administration during,a 
a eee meee mre yr eed their respective criticism thereon. But 

febates in’ ‘the provincial Legislative Council would fall flat on the public 
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‘winless’ there was enough salt therein, if not vinegar and sauce also, Some 
~~ ind of piquancy ought to be imparted to the dull, albeit dignified, 
-* ... monotony of the proceedings more or less of a sufficiently uninviting character 
to make one go comfortably to sleep. Last Saturday things seemed to 
have gone on as serenely as one could: desire till a strong limb of the 
Revenue Department in the person of the Honourable Mr. Logan rose 
to give vent to the pent-up feelings burning within him, obviously, 
it would seem, by reason of the mordant criticism on the revenue 
assessments and collections of the Broach. district by Mr. Gokuldas K, 
Parekh. That veteran of Gujarat is never more impressive than when 
he is buckling on bis armour and combating the vulcans who remorselessly 
forge those revenue chains for the harassment and misery of some stout ryots, 
sullen with resentment at the absolutists of the district. Mr. Gokuldas 
referred to some striking instances of assessments and collection in Gujarat. 
He gave out his narrative as plain and unvarnished as he could. Indeed, he 
‘mentioned ‘ bare’ facts as these, like truth unadorned, tell their own tale most 
tellingly. The facts, however, proved over-much for Mr, Logan. They 
brought him the malady of legislative indigestion. In this condition, poor 
Mr. Logan raved and ranted, neither looking to the mght nor to the left. 
Evidently he was in astate of official frenzy, and we all know whiat officials dare 
ee do, not knowing what they do, when in that unbappy and pitiable condition, 
A Can it be that the wave of frenzy from Lahore had wafted down to the Council 
a Hall in Poona? Perhaps the ‘Imperial’ Meteorologist and Pyschologist 
: may explain, Anyhow Mr. Logan felt that the non-official ‘orators’ (he 
spoke of ‘the class) were. over-stepping the boundaries of truth. He gave 
contradiction to Mr. Gokuldas’ facts and asked his other colleagues | 

to believe him when he emphasised his own experience as ‘the man 

cn the spot’ in Broach by stating that there were contumacious 

ryots, well-to-do every way, who resisted the payment of the great Sarkar’s 

dues, and that this class was growing in numbers. Now, one of the glaring 

‘defects of the Legislative Councils as presently constituted is that the non- 

official members have no opportunity to reply once they have had their say. 

a The last word is with the-official. So hecan utter anything he fancies, sense 

His - or nonsense, - truth or untruth. ‘There may be a good rejoinder and a vigorous 

— contradiction, but it cannot be given on the spot. This kind of debate has an 

exceedingly misleading, if not mischievous, impression on the public. Reckless 

official statements pass master as oracles and the supreme pontiff, either through 

- easte prejudice or constitutional timidity, rarely interposes, even when the 

oN occasion is for pulling up the chartered libertine of the official hierarchy, 

| It is not right, it is not parliamentary, to allow an officer of State to indulge 
with impunity in any statement he may think of making with regara to his 

colleagues, He cannot pose as Sir Oracle and have the exclusive privilege of 
abusing and running them down. In our opinion the President of the Council - 

ought to have exercised his undoubted authority by preventing Mr. Logan from 

casting aspersions on the character of the non-official members ........ Lord 

-Lamington may be right in his way of thinking that Sir Pherozeshah’s steel was 

sufticiently strong against Mr. Logan’s as Mr. Logan’s was against Sir Pheroze- 

— shah’s. ‘I'hat is taking a personal view of the matter. But from the constitu- 
ie tional point of view it was an error to have not brought Mr. Logan to book 
1a for his unwarranted and sweeping assertion about the ‘orators’ that they go 
on inciting contumacious ryots and promote passive resistance, It wasa libel so 
far as the non-official members of the Council were concerned, and the Legisla. 
oe tive Council is the last place where libels should be allowed to be uttered. If 
a was well of Sir Pherozeshah that he jmmediately rose and gave an indignant 
Be rejoinder which not only the occasion demanded, but which the true facts of 
the case justified. it is utterances of the rabid character like that of Mr, Logan 
which sow the seed cf bad feeling which afterwards germinates and bears the 
most poisonous fruit, and a Government is not worth its name for statesmanship 
which, consciously or unconsciously, allows such bad feeling to prevail 


®ae@ ®®eeee 
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As to the genoral character of the discussion it, mi ght be said to belong to the. 


and the Revenue Member attempted to justify the position he now holds in the 
Government, namely, that of an infallible Pope who never can go ‘wrong, 
Neither can his inferior hierarchy. The whole tone and tenor of his laboured 


harangue pointed to this and this fact alone: ‘I am Sir Oracle, the Supreme 


and Infallible Pontiff.’ But alas for human vanity and human frailty. 
,..eee-s. Altogether the proceedings of the Council must be pronounced to be 
jejune, unprofitable, and unimportant. Everything was pitched in a minor 
key which was quite negligible, if not somewhat irksome also.” 


*22. ‘The Financial Statement which the Honourable Mr, Muir Macken- 
zie presented to the Bombay Legislative Council 
elicited eulogistic references from successive speakers, 
complimenting its author for the strain of cheerfulness 
that runs through the document......... The discussion, following the formal 
presentation of the Budget, was conducted with perfect harmony, except for 
one unfortunate incident which called forth an exchange of angry words and 
strong criticisms. Though the remarks of Mr. Logan did not implicate 


Rdst Goftér (34), 30th 
June, Eng. cols, ? 


any specific individuals, yet they were uttered so as to be made applicable ~ 


to none but his non-official colleagues in the Council. It is distressing 
to note that Government officials should wax impatient of criticism when 
their actions are commented upon with a free mind and an open heart, 
Government does not employ angels in their departments to attend to the 
mundane duties of administration. As such, executive officials are not omnis- 
cient and are as much exposed to the commission of blunders as any human 
being. As such they should welcome criticisms which are offered in the 
Press and from the platform with a view to demonstrate the flaws and 
anomalies in their administrative system as tending to facilitate the progress 
of their work and to increase the efficiency of their respective Departments....... 
The arguments underlying Mr. Logan’s trenchant and aggressive criticism were 
' in effect that Government’s actions were generally criticised in the Council not 
with a view to help their officers in the discharge of their executive duties, 
but with a view to put a spoke in the wheel of administration and to 
hamper its progress. We hope he will find out his mistake and rectify it at the 
first opportunity. The Honourable Mr, Muir Mackenzie offered an apology on 
behalf of Mr. Logan in a subsequent speech, in the course of which’ he 
endeavoured to explain away his friend’s insinuations by putting upon them an 
interpretation which his words were not capable of bearing. ‘lhe Honourable 
Member referred to associations established for resisting the payment of revenues 
by peripatetic agents of certain political propagandists. He referred to 


a travelling agent of the Bande Mdtaram newspaper whose mission is to pro-' 


pagate seeds of discontent and instigate the ryot to withhold the payment 
of Government dues. ‘This was all well said. But thereis a world of differenced 
between his non-official colleagues in the Council and the political machinators 
against whom he inveighed with warmth and indignation. ‘There is nothing in 
common between the Machiavelian tactics of the unscrupulous firebrands 
and the open criticisms of the Honourable Members of Council who are 
as true friends of the administration as any official of Government.” 


23, “We hope that the rebuke administered by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to 
the Honourable Mr. Logan at the meeting of the 
Bombay Legislative Council will not be easily for- 
gotten, and that it will put the other responsible 
officials of the Bombay Government on their guard against making unwar- 
ranted assertions and indulging in unpardonable insinuations. It is time now 
for officials, who wish to be taken seriously for their knowledge and experience 
of the country and want to be respected for their honesty and intelligence, 
to cease talking nonsense. Everybody knows the seamy side of the Bombay 
Revenue system; and to talk as if that system is and has ever been a 
faultiess one, and asif all the trouble in the matter is due to the political 
agitator or, as Mr. Logan would say, the ‘Orator’, is not only to betray 


Jame-e-Jamshed (28), 26th 
June, Eng, sols. : 


‘unpardonable ignorance but to indulge in something worse. We are ever 
sorry to see the Legislative Council made an arena for party conflicts. But 


¥ 


leather-and-prunella order. The‘officials extolled their respective handiwork, . 
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ndulged’ in such’ obsorvations, we ‘can scarcely 

barrel‘ with Sir’ Phen h Melita’ for‘ inflicting a summary and effective 

lastisement on the arable Member'for his officious attack on those who 
‘trying to do their duty’ by the people.” ; 


_,., $24. “A rational adjustment of famine charges by the Supreme Govern- 
Parsi (2); 30th June Eng, ment.has converted the Bombay Budget from a thing 
ok OF Jess prophetic value than Old Moore’s Almanack 
SARE ES a Rd into a solid and reliable basis of reckoning.......... 
It is probable that. without this new element of stability in finance Govern- 
ment would be unable to carry out the more liberal system which they 
heve introduced'into the fagai accounts, providing greater elasticity than 


e > , eo 
See ie, ey 


-formerly........... In order to avoid the complications occasioned by a long 


series of famine years a system of composition has been started in Ahmednagar 
whereby the dues of past and future years are consolidated into a new loan, 
and in special cases some remission: is allowed, or further advances are made 
to enable a promising work to be brought to completion. It is hoped that 
it will be’ possible to extend this system.......... The Finaucial Statement 
is one ot the sources whence we expect to gather some news of 
the invisible progress of the Prince of Wales’ Museum. The found- 
ation-stone still rests in lonely splendour on the Crescent, where His 
Royal Highness ‘well and truly laid’ it over a yearand a half ago, 
and the funds so far subscribed are presumably earning interest in the Bank,. 
The design for the building has been put up for public competition. Now we. 
have a further grant in the 1907-8 budget of Rs. 70,000, which may, with 
good luck, be raised to a lakh in the revised estimates. Of course, 
surpluses were not made to be squandered, but with 91 lakhs to the Presidency’. 
credit a greater plunge would have been paidonable,......... Another factor of 
stability to be looked forward to in the Presidency finances is the Indus barrage. 
An extraordinary transformation has already been wrought in a large part of 
Sind, the desert having been made, by means of irrigation, to blossom as the 
rosé.......... Qn the whole, the financial statement takes a definite step towards 
security ; there is an element in it which goes further than dependence on rain 
or plague liolding off. We feel that we are being administered under a 
better system than heretofore, and that the provincial Government is not 
a bankrupt concern living on the charity of the Government of India.” , 


25. ‘The most important factor tn this year’s financial statement is the. 
eee Meekee 140) Seu largest assignment recently made by the Government 
Pike ion oe (42); of India to meet famine charges....... The next satis- 
eae factory feature is the very large balance of over a 
crore with which the Budget for 1907-08 starts,......... It is almost pathetic to. 
read the apology of the local Government that the Government of India cut down 
many items of reform suggested, as past experience showed that the budgetted 
expenditure was never got through. Thatisa poor compliment to the anxiety of 
the local officers to improve the lot of the people.......... The debate that took. 
place in the Council last Saturday did not lack in interest, The various 
non-official members pressed the claims of the interests they represented for 
better consideration and treatment and several of the comments they made were 
just and the suggestions useful. The Honourable Mr. Setalwad made an. 
eloquent plea for improving State Colleges and bettering educational facili- 
ties........... The Honourable Mr. Gokuldas is yet the unflagging champion. 
of the ryot agaiust the coercive tendencies of the Revenue Department...,...... 
The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim made a very sensible appeal in favour of treating 


irrigation expenditure like famine relief and throwing the burden entirely on 


the’ Imperial Treasury. He also touched another Imperial; question, namely, 
that of giving to Muhammadans special representation on District Boards. We 
hope he does not advocate representation by communities.......... The Honour-. 
able Mr. Dikshit’s speech was the most comprehensive and the Dekkan could 
not have a more industrious representative. We trust his exposures of the 
tyrannies of the Land Revenue and Forest administrations will be taken in. 
good spirit and so too his advocacy of greater autonomy to Municipalities, 
Yarning to the official members, we regret to find the Honourable Mr. Selby 
revealing himself as an uncompromising conservative and also something of a. 
: : & 


ive i 


doctrinaire and faddist, . He is RP to free education. He would starve 
the mofussil Colleges and have all Colleges amalgamated into one University 

at Poona after the pattern of Oxford. We are glad to note Sir S. Edgerley’s 
promise to promote the autonomy and the powers of the Local Bodies. The 
Honourable Mr, Muir Mackenzie’s speech shows that Government are ‘now 
determined to be liberal in their land revenue and irrigation: policy and 

in pushing up other improvements in a generous spirit. His Excellency . 
the Governor was as usual very sympathetic. If we judge rightly, His ! 
Excellency seems likely to interest himself in technical education. He ie 
has given usa museum. How happy would we be if he gives us a ots bs 
Technological Institute from which skilled men may come out to improve : 
the existing industries! We cannot conclude this review without an | 
allusion to the wild attack of Mr. Logan and the passage-at-arms between | 
him and Sir Pherozeshah. Neither the pouring of oil by His Excellency nor | 
the allusion by the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie to ‘orators outside the | 
Council’ will reconcile us to the hostile spirit and the irresponsible manner in 
which Mr. Logan directed his attack on men like Mr. Parekh and others.”’ 


*26. ‘“ Prosperity in this Presidency has for some years past been as rare 
le as lakes in the Shahara, and for nearly a decade ; 
Pairtot (1), “9th June; the one eternal cry has been that of deficits. In the | 
current budget, however, Mr. Muir Mackenzie has conjured a surplus of a 
crore of rupees! It would be cruel to quarrel with the Finance Member during 
his very first moments of triumphant self-gratulation, and so we will not . 
look too closely into his manipulation of figures or financial logic. ‘There | 
certainly is a big surplus, but we do not understand on what principles | 
it can be called a ‘ prosperity ’ budget.....\.... There are a number of minor a 
causes which have enabled the Bombay Government to present to their Legis- . 
lative Council a ‘prosperity budget’ with an enormous surplus at its tail. | 
But it would be silly to take it for granted simply on the strength of this 
manipulated surplus that the people have grown really prosperous.......... | 
The Government exchequer is full, but the poor. ryot has, in his humble | 
tenement, none of those fictitious ‘ hoardings, out of which Lord Curzon 
made so much capital, nor is his stomach any the fuller for it. But I 
it-is time we concluded this part of our argument, and referred to the : | 
liveliest incident in the debate. Mr. Logan remarked, in the course ) 
of his speech, (of the usual kind—an attempt to white-wash the master 
that paid him) that he had found from his experienee in Gujarat that the 
ryot had latterly grown more contumacious in paying the revenue. than 
he was in the past, and that he could only attribute this perverseness to the : 
influence of the ‘ orators’ who had been ‘ stumping’ the province. ‘To say the y 
least, this was as cowardly an attack as it was unjustifiable. It can very easily H 
be conceived that this cowardly attack was made upon the Honourable Mr. : 
Parekh, whose name justly is a household word in Gujardat.......... Mr. Logan 
might have served in Gujarat for eighteen months and more—but Mr. Parekh, 
was born and bred up there and has spent all his life in studying the revenue 
question on the spot. And yet Mr, Logan had the hardihood and impertinence 
to say that fe and others of his ilk were the real friends of the people, and 
knew them better than the so-called orators and non-ollicial members of the 
Legislative Council.......... When this vexatious insinuation was’ made, most 
of the non-official members had already spoken, ‘hat Revenue officer, therefore, 
mostly probably thought that he could safely go infor any amount of imper- 
tinence, a8 nobody would be there to challenge him at the fag end of the 
debate. He had, however, overlooked the presence at the Council table of 
the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta, who has ever been the righteous scourge of 
cfficial impertinence, The great Parsi patriot at once picked up the gauntlet 
thrown down in such a déshonourable way by the Honourable (?) Mr. 
Logan. For, after all, what was the essence of that Honourable Meinber’s ~~ 
invidious charge against the Indian tax-payer? It was simply this—that he 
was able, but wnwilling to hand over his quota of revenue to the Government 
exchequer. Sir Pherozeshah pointed out the sterility of this old time argu- 
ment....---..- Lhe noble Parsi knight pointed out that the Revenue officers of 
the Bombay Presidency were like the Bourbons of France, ‘who never torget 
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24th June; Political Bhomiyo. 
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ei to pour oil over the troubled waters 
. Logan, the moment that: gentleman : 
ry s orators,’ whom all 


Interpellations in the Bom- 


bay Legislative Council. 


‘Bombay Samachar (65), | ‘ ; 
criticisms passed by the general public on the revise 
(84a), 28th June. Gujarati ext-books furnishes one more argument 
for a larger association of Indians with the administration of the country. It is 
a pity that the attention of Government had to be drawn to a glaring defect in 
the lesson.on Muhammad.and Islam in the Gujarati 6th Book and we trust 
that the best course for Government to follow in the matter wouid be to cancel 
the lesson altogether. Muhammadans have a strong objection to the inclusion 
of any lessons on their Prophet or their religion in school books. Much the same 
consideration applies to lessons on other religions also, and the safest course 
would be to give the go-by to all religious lessons throughout the series. 
[The Political Bhomiyo writes :—At a meeting held at Ahmedabad under the 
presidency of Syed Mia Kadri it was resolved to thank Government for 
the satisfactory reply given by them to the interpellation of the Honourable 
My. Ibrahim Rahimtulla re an objectionable lesson in the Gujarati 6th Book 
and for tle action intended to be taken in the matter by the Director of Public 
Instruction. It was also resolved to. move Government to omit the lesson 
altogether from the book, as it was on a religious subject and was likely to be 
read by non-Musalmans who are not expected to read it with proper respect. | 


26. “The Cocanada affair is daily wearing a more serious aspect. Troops 
Comments onthe Cocanada 2%@ being poured in batches into Rajmahendry, a 
affair. eed * punitive police has been imposed on the innocent and 
Patriot (73), 22nd June; guilty alike, and daily arrests are swelling the num- 
Oriental Review (12), 26th erof the accused. Surely, a mountain is going to be 
June, made of a mole-hill, a dangerous political motive is 
going to be ascribed to a case of simple riot of an infuriated mob, We are 
against al] sorts of violence and disturbance, and it is meet that the guilty 
should suffer for their past misdoings. But we are afraid, the times are very 
bad, the feelings between the ruling class and the ruled are strained to 
the breaking point. A European club-house had been. attacked and laid to 
ruins. The feelings of the Europeans have become quite naturally exasperated. 
Some of them must be crying for blood. Already, a section of the Anglo- 
Indian press is egging the authorities on to adopt the most stringent measures, 
This is the time, therefore, for the powers that be to keep their heads cool and 
see that the innocent do not suffer along with tlie guilty. In the meantime. 
the duty of the Government is to bring Dr. Kemp—the arch-originator of this. 
deplorable incident—to justice.......... Already the public are grumbling against 
his recent visit to Ootacamond, and his reception at the seat of Government. ‘lhe 
Government should act on the face of this with an open mind and bring about the 
much needed equilibrium of the state of public feeling.” [The Ortental Review 
writes :—" We are sorry: that the policy of repression inaugurated in the Punjab 
and East Bengal should have been pursued even in Madras.......... The distur- 
bances in Cocanada are due mainly to a brutal attack made by Dr. Kemp on une 
of the boys who shouted Bande Mataram. The champion boxer ought really to 
be ashamed of getting down from his carriage and assaulting the boy. His 
manliness ought to have been displayed to his equals. ‘his ferocious attack 
led to the disturbances. ‘The man who was at the bottom of the whole affair is 
let off ; the local Government has taken no steps whatever with regard. to him, 
But a punitive police is imposed upon the town and the public are made to pay 
for a disturbance brought’about by a European. No wonder people now feel 


| now little trust is to be placed upon the sense of justice of the bureaucrats,”’] 


29. We have heard of many instatices of Feringees mistaking Indians 
| for swine, bears or* birds; and — eee But’ 
Collision between a Mis- the-other day, a Ferimgee actually shot. a policeman, 
pcan sPutieeCocstable on. the: tr leading. to the Satara Road Station. 
*"Pratod (149), 23rd June, Thisshows how much the Feringees despise natives 
) and are disposed to trample on them like ants or 
worms. The Feringee above referred to is a Missionary, whose profession is. 
to preach a religion which exhorts its followers to put forth the other cheek 
when one is smitten. And why did the Feringee discharge his gun at 
the policeman? Because the latter endeavoured to protect the Feringee’s 
life and property. Such an extraordinary instance of one man attempting 
another man’s life can rarely be found in this world. As the above-mentioned 
road has of late been very much infested by thieves, the Police authorities had 
issued orders that during night tongas should be allowed to pass along the road 
only in groups of threes and fours. In accordance with these orders the police- 
man on duty on the road at Arla told the Feringee to stop his tonga until the 
arrival of some other tongas. But the Feringeo felt himself offended at seeing 
his tonga stopped by a common native policeman, and he shot at the latter. 
S his case plainly shows that the Feringees, who as a rule believe that Govern- 
ment will shield them, are becoming so arrogant as not to care even for the 
lives of the native employés of Government. We have to wait and see what 
action Government take in the matter. We do not know whether the Feringee 
has even been arrested. The Police have only taken down his name and 
address. 


30. A correspondent writes to the Kesar2 :—My cousin, Waman Gajanan 
Date, is a.student in the Marathi School at Khed 
Alleged ill-treatment of a (Poona). About 4 months ago, the Assistant Collec- 


school-boy by Mr. Bolus, | ; 
[08 Keldinak tudledden tor, Mr. Bolus, went to inspect the school. On that 


a Ce ll 


Pooiu. occasion, my cousin, through some _ misunder- 
Kesaré (129), 25th June. standing, did not get up from his seat even when 
Mr. Bolus approached him. Being slightly deaf and 

his attention having been temporarily directed elsewhere, he failed to stand up 


BI fie A ents sine” ap 


though his class-fellows gave him a hint to doso. At this Mr. Bolus was 
offended and kicked my cousin in the thigh. If Mr. Bolus thought that my 
cousin had deliberately insulted him, he might have chastised him, but surely it 
was not proper on his part to have kicked him. I have presented a petition 
to the Commissioner, C. D., in the matter and will let you know the result 
when a reply is received. 
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31, We hope that the public will join Mr. Kemp and the Government 

in expressing satisfaction with the work done by the 

Comments on the working Honorary Magistrates of Bombay last year. We are 
7 wis sige! ve ny ota glad to note that our comments on the irregular 
ad ie sa attendance of Honorary Magistrates in the past have 
Lombay Samachér (65), had a salutary effect, inasmuch as many of those who 
25th June. found it inconvenient on account. of their professional 
or other engagements to regularly attend to their 

duties have resigned their seats on the bench. -But we are still afraid that tie 
evil has not been entirely rooted out, for there are still some Honorary Magis- 
trates, who take delight in remaining on the bench but are not vigilant in the 
discharge of the functions appertaining to their otlice. We hope they would 
follow the footsteps of those who have resigned already. ‘here are two note- 
worthy points in the report of Mr. Kemp on the working of the benches of 
Honorary Magistrates. One ot these is the ambitious request of the Magistrates 
to be invested with enlarged powers, and the other is Mr, Kemp’s complaint 
about the leniency shown by his Honorary colleagues in imposing fines upon 
convicted persons. As regards the first point we must say that time has not as 
yet arrived for complying with the wishes of these Magistrates, for they have 
so far failed to give any satisfaction to the public by a due exercise of the 
powers already conferred upon them. As regards the second point we think 
that the Magistrates are justified in not inflicting heavy fines upon persons 
arraigned before them. ‘he persons hauled up before them by the Police are 
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ee Alleged undue importance 


ost canes poor’ hawkers: an ite | OTs of mapetablia or other petty articles. 
hese pereor dhe ler mn: sufficieht’’to maintain’ themselves. Besides, when 
iged to‘attend the Magistrates’ Cou vta:-they. lose 8 whole day’s income. It 
therefore, be cruel t Ohta sedk fueibee heavily. On the contrary, we 

st that the Police should be’ ordered not to place before Honorary 


ee Magistrates ‘suoh’ persons'every now and then, but merely give them a warning 
and persuade them by gentle means to desist from acts for which they are 


ligble to be dragged before a Magistrate. 


2, A correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—The needless interfer- 
ence of the Ahmedabad Police in the performance 
given by the Ahmedabad Of a religious ceremony is to be deplored. No sooner 
sathotities'to a local religions Was the notice, inviting the people to the Bharat 
gathering and to the lecturer Bhajan, published in Ahmedabad than the Police 


‘who was expected to preach 


halsre & bestirred themselves, and detectives in plain clothes 
Sénj Vartamén (89), 25th Went about making inquiries. A police party soon 
and 26th June; Gujardti posted itself near Venilal’s Haveli, in Dhobi Pol, 


Punch (25), 23rd Jone; Pra- Khadia, with warrants to arrest four persons, but 


ja Bandhu (38), 23rd June. ~~ had no oocasion to execute them. The City Fouzdar, 
Mr. Gordhandas, attended the meeting and the Haveli was soon filled with 
other Police officers. The people were apparently afraid as to what would 
happen. The Police officers watched the proceedings to the very end. ‘This 
action of the Police is likely to create discontent in the minds of the loyal people 
of Gujarat. [Commenting on the above incident, the Sdnj Vartamdn expresses 
its surprise that such an insignificant gathering should have disturbed the 
equanimity of the Ahmedabad authorities. It adds:—Mr. Maharanishankar, 
who was to give a discourse before the gathering, was, we hear, taken to the 
Commissioner, N. D., and was admonished not to deliver inciting discourses 
before the public as if he were another Lajpatrai or Ajitsingh. ‘The unnecessary 
importance given to the ‘“‘ Bharat Bhajan”’ affair was quite uncalled-for. We 
assure the popular Collector] of Ahmedabad that the loyal and peace-loving 
people of that city are not likely to be led away by such speeches, The 
Gujardtt Punch writes ina similar strain, The Praja Bandhu writes :— 
Mr, Mabaranishankar ‘delivered an eloquent lecture on “ Patriotism’’ at the 
Shantibhuvan theatre, Ahmedabad, on 21st Juae. He attributed the present 
dependent condition of India to the want of union and patriotism among her 
sons and exhorted his hearers to cultivate the virtues of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to their motherland, to buy swadeshi articles and to make it their. 


ultimate aim to acquire swarajyd.] 


33. A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak writes :—The tindals of coasting 


“ie ee ee vessels are sometimes subjected to serious trouble and 


. oF coasting vessels and tlie -: hardship by the Customs officials. Recently a tindal 


alleged harshness of certain was hauled over the coals for carrying a bag of salt 
one ene: a board. It was ultimately found, however, that the 
wore eanan (582), action of the Coast Guard Inspector in troubling the | 

tindal was based upon the former’s ignorance of law. 
But the poor ¢indal had to pay the penalty for it and suffer a loss of several 
days’ earning pending the decision of the matter in his favour. Similarly 
some of the restrictions imposed upon these poor tindals by the existing 
Customs regulations press harshly upon them. They are required, for 
instance, to produce a pass from the main port before they are allowed to land 
cargo at the minor port. Why should not the pass be granted at the minor 
port itself, after an examination of the cargo? The weather at sea is some- 
times squally and there is positive risk in going to the main ports for a pass. 
The ¢éndals sometimes seek refuge in a minor port in stormy weather and wish 


_to'land cargo there. But they are not allowed to do so, Should they, under 


these circumstances, be forced to take the risk of going to the main port for 
the pass? In one case the Assistant Collector of Customs held that the pro- 
duction of the pass may be dispensed with in such circumstances, but the 
decision is not held binding in other cases, We appenl. to the Customs 
authorities to set the matter right. : 


a 


Ee. 


20 


84, The working of the ferry service at the S4khar creek, which conveys 
assengers from Revdanda to Alibag, is most unsatis- 
Complaints about the un- factory. There are complaints of prolonged delays at 
ream working of the the creek for want of: a ferry. Persons wishing to 
erry service between Kev- 
danda and Alib4g (Kolaba),  ttend courts or to proceed to Bombay on some urgent 
Mumbai Vaibhav (137), business cannot count upon catching the ferry in 
25th June. time and are often put to serious loss and inconveni- 
ence. Sometimes a whole day is lost by them. Be- 
sides, no ferry plies across the creek at night though the contractor is bound, 
under the terms cf his contract, to keep the ferry going both by day and night. 
But at present no ferry plies after sunset. We trust the authorities at Alibag 
will look into the matter and remove a grievance, which causes no end of delay 
and inconvenience to passengers having occasion to use the ferry. 


35. “The number of Muhammadan Deputy Collectors is not more than 
| three in the entire province of Sind. We do not 
Muhammadan Deputy Col. know whether there are any Government orders regu- 
i rg in J lating that a fixed number of Muhammadans, Hindus 
beeen (91), foth “une, ond Christians should be appointed to responsible posts 
of Deputy Collectors or that a due regard should be 
paid to the proportionate representation of different races here........... But 
judging from the manner in which Government have been dealing with the 
question of proportionate representation of races, we have reason to believe that 
some such order must be in existence which, if now unearthed, will induce the 
authorities in Sind to increase the existing number of Muhammadan Deputy 
Collectors. Even if no such order exists, we think the policy of the Govern- 
ment in such matters has become pretty clear by this time, and there should 
be nothing to prevent the local Government from taking early steps to carry 
out the intention of the Imperial Government and add to the number of Mu- 
hammadan employés in provinces where their number is lower than what 
it ought to be. We can assure the authorities here that Sind is not wanting 
in Muhammadans who could fill Deputy Collectors’ posts with credit. 
Perhaps the attention of the local Government has not been invited to this 
glaring defect in the present constitution of their Revenue Department, other- 
wise, matiers would have been mended long before this. We, however, hope 
now that-the defect has been pointed out to them, it will be soon removed.” 


36, ‘ A deputation of the inhabitants of Hyderabad waited upon Mr, Millet, 
Pues Deputy Conservator of Forests, yesterday, and 
¥oel Problem in Bind, earnestly requested him to adopt some measures 

. Sind Journal (8), 20th A 5 
sey calculated to bring the present very heavy price 
of fuel down to. reasonable limits. Mr, Milet 
observed in reply that the whole mischief was due to the paucity of 
contractors and the consequent want of competition, the result being that two or 
three men, having acquired a monopoly of the supply, were able to rule the 
market,.......... Mr. Millet further said that without giving any definite under- 


taking, he would try toclose with reasonable bids from small contractors in 


preference to the higher bids from big contractors.......... We hope thata very 
substantial reduction in the price of fuel will be the result not only at 
Hyderabad but at all other places similarly affected. We can assure the 


authorities that measures to this end are not only desirable in the interests | 


of the people at large but also in those of the Government itseli. Nothing 
affects the popularity of a Government more than high prices of the necessaries 
of life. When prices rise through artificial and preventable causes only, the 
soreness of feeling becomes all the more intense among the masses. In 
the present case the monopoly of two or three contractors, which is the 
source of all the mischief, is directly due to the policy of the Forest Department 
and consequently the popularity of Government with the masses in Sind 
suffers to some extent. We are putting the thing very mildly, but as 
a matter of fact the feeling among the people seems to be onv of 


exasperation at the present abnormal price of fuel out of which both Government 
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[In the same issue of the paper a contributor writes :—“ Is there no one in Sind 
to listen to the cry of the people about the excessively high price of fuel ? 
Rich and poor alike, but, of course, the latter much more, are groaning under 
the burden, but our rulers seem to think nothing of it. They do not 
_ feel the pinch and do not care if the prices go high, but will they not 
think of alleviating the miseries of those over whose destinies they 
preside........... The whole market of Sind is practically in the hands 
er of one or two contractors who do what they please, They are, of course, able 
oo to pay the Department heavy royalty, and the Department in turn allows them 
oe to fleece the public as far as possible. It is a downright scandal and a great 
- disservice to Government itself, for such things serve more and more in.these 
* days to make the Government wnpopular. The present policy of the Forest 
Department is, we say advisedly, nothing short of disloyalty to the ruling ° 
power, while it is heartless cruelty to the poor subjects.’’| 


i” 
: 


Legislation. 


87. We hope that Sir Steyning Edgerley will, instead of adhering to the 
attitude taken A _ him in his reply to the criti- 
cisms of official and non-official members on the Bill 

BG: iain raed to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Bombay Samachar (65), try to conciliate public opinion by ucceding to the 

28th June; Akhbér-e-Soudd- demands of popular representatives in the Council. 

3 gar (62), 29th June. The chief objection against the City Trust is that 
- - though it receives from the Corporation a large pecuniary contribution to 
defray its expenses, it claims to be an independent bedy and denies to the 
Municipal Corporation an effective voice in its deliberations. It refuses to 

furnish the Corporation with the details of the various schemes formulated 

and undertaken by it, while it readily furnishes these to dorernudent whose 
contribution is much less than that of the Corporation. Now, according 

to Sir Steyning Edgerley, the Trust is not au independent body, but resembles 

more or less the Joint Schools Committee. This being the case, the Cor- 
poration should be allowed a right. to nominate to it as many representatives 

as Government. We hope that the Select Committee to which the Bill is 
referred for report and which is asked to make a representation to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the matter of the contribution payable by Government to 

the Trust will also request that Government to fix the number of represent- 

atives which the Corporation and the Government should respectively nominate 

to the Trust Board. ‘The fact that the Trust has been acting arbitrarily is 
evident from Sir Steyning’s own speech. The Honourable Member says “ the 

reason why there had been a growing balance was that it had been supposed that 

Be. by the end of the tenth year of its existence the Trust would have spent about 
o | 80 lakhs on vhawlsfor the poor. ‘he money had not been so spent, because 
. the Trust had tried to work out model chawls,”’ .Our readers must be aware that 
Lord Sandhurst and Sir Charles Ollivant had publicly declared that the Trust was 
bound to provide suitable and adequate accommodation for the poor labouring 
population of the city before it undertook the work of improving insanitary areas. 
Though the Corporation kas also been making the same suggestion, the ‘rust has 
persistently turned a deat ear to it. ‘The Municipal Commissioner has, with the 
sanction of the Corporation, submitted for the consideration of the Trust. some 
twelve small schemes, but nothing has yet come out of these. Sir Steyning 
remarked that the ‘rust would be unable to undertake any more schemes 
even if funds were provided for the purpose, ‘here is thus no likelihood 
_ of any of the Municipal Commissioner’s schemes being undertaken and carried out 
at an early date. ‘Lhis state of things is intolerable and should not be allowed 
to continue any longer. We hear that in England and other civilised countries 
the Corporations are allowed a greater voice in the deliberations of bodies like the 
City Trust thanin Bombay. We hope thit the Act will be so amended that the 
- Corporation may be able to make its voice effectively heard in the deliverations 
‘7 | 


Comments on tbe Bill to 


31: 


of the Trust, [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar complains that Government have not 
allowed the public an opportunity to discuss the provisions of the Bill and hopes 
that the comments made by the non-official members of the Council and the 
public generally will receive due consideration at the hands of the Select 
Committee to which the Bill has been referred for report. The paper approves 
of the suggestion made by the Honourable . Ibrahim Rahimtulla for the 
appointment of an influential Committee to adjust the differences now existing 
between the Trust and the Corporation and hopes that Government will give 
effect to it. | | 


Education. 


38, “The remarks which Lord Lamington made at the layin¢ of the 
Lord. Iemington’s speech foundation-stone of the New English School deserve 
at the New Enzlish School, special notice. We think the foremost question 
Poona. to-day is as to what part students should play in 
see ae te June; politics. Itis absurd to say that students should 
a take absolutely no interest; in politics. There is 
something inherent in education, in western education particularly, which 
germinates in the heart of youth, a love for politics. Poona has been rightly 
called the centre of intellectual activity in the Bombay Presidency or, for the 
matter of that, in the whole of India. Poona students have always been poli- 
ticians, but only in the sense that they intelligently follow the course of events 
around them. They have never indulged in excesses, and consequently Gov- 
ernment have never been called upon to tighten the thumb screw. Lord Laming- 
ton’s assurance that the Risley Circular would not have to be enforced here is 
welcome. This should also have been the attitude of officials in the Punjab and 
Bengal. It is not yet too late. Even students are dangerous tools to play with. 
Leave them alone, and they cease to bea danger. We gratefully thank Lord 
Lamington for the generous and statesmanlike view which he has taken of the 
present situation with regard to students,” [The Kesaz writes :—The conductors 
of private schools and colleges should have condemned the Government Resolu- 
tion prohibiting students from taking part in political agitation. On this side 
of the country this duty fell on the Managers of the New English School 
and the Fergusson College in Poona. Not only did they fail in that duty 
but the other day, when Lord Lamington laid the foundation-stone of the 
new building to be erected for the New English School, they warned the students 
not to utter the cry of Bande UMdtaram. We do not want private institutions 
for the purpose of imparting education on the lines laid down by Goverwment. 
His Excellency remarked, in the course of his speech, that it was a sort of 
swadeshism to &ive a grant-in-aid to private institutions. But we do not believe 
that the above remark will be acceptable to the general public. In our opinion 
it does not behove the managers of private schools and colleges to accept 
Government grants at the sacrifice of their independence. | 


39. “We regret to find that the course of legal studies for graduates has 
been extended, in effect, to three, or at least to two 
Comments on some recent and a half years, instead of two years as before, 
tsa Ba = Bombay he Senate of the Bombay University has ruled that 
‘Wahrdita (9), 28rd June, 00 One shall be allowed to keep his terms for the 2nd 
LL.B. unless he has graduated himself and passed 
the Ist LL.B. examination. ‘The LL.B. course is entirely professional in its 
character, and we fail to appreciate the over-anxious attention paid to the studies 
of graduates at the Law College. The new rule will prevent the convenient 
distribution of studies that law students could make for themselves under. the 
old arrangements, and a year or six months wasted under compulsion has no 
moral justitication whatever. The new rule, we believe, was passed at the 
requést of the Professors of the Law School who complained that under the old | 
arrangements students did not pay proper attention to the studies at the School. 
We are sorry that the Professors could not find any better means of 
attracting the attention of their students. If as teachers they failed to attract 
their students’ attention, it was certainly a left-handed stroke to make them 
jose a year or a half-year for nothing.” aceoeeamees | 
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spector; Thana, paid a visit to 
Pit is aneneenee that in- 
quiries were made by them as to which of the boys and 
teachers in the local schools. had attended the recent 
| Shivaji celebration held here and as to which of the 
23nd former had taken part in reciting songs and mak- 
June, ing speeches on the occasion. As it appeared that 


some of the teachers in the Marathi school had attended the celebration, 
- they were warned not to do things which were distasteful to Government. 


_ The Inspector having sent for the Secretary of the English School asked him 
whether the Executive Committee of the Bassein Provincial Association 
had been allowed to hold the Shivaji celebration meeting in the school 
building two months ago. The Secretary replied in the affirmative and added 
that he was himself a member of the said Association. Thereupon the Inspector 
gave the Secretary to understand that he would recommend the Director of 
Public Instruction to withdraw the Government grant from the school in 
consequence of the above meeting having been allowed to be held in the 
school building. In view of the fact that the Bombay Government has 

. sanctioned the grant of Rs. 5,000 towards the repair of Shivaji’s tomb, it is 
‘difficult to see how our educational authorities can detect any treason in the 
Shivaji celebratidn. Considering that the English school here has existed as an 
independent institution for fifteen years and that it has now gota good building 
of its own, it appears that the School Committee committed a mistake in hand- 
ing it over to Government for the sake of a petty grant. The need of inde- 
pendent educational institutions is generally recognised. We, therefore, suggest. 
that the School Committee should correct its mistake before it is too late. 


41. The primary teachers in the Surat district have submitted a representa- 

Repressaiation of primary tion to the Educational Inspector, N. D., for an 

teachers in Surat district to inerease- of their salaries and have intimated their 

the Educational Inspector, intention of resigning their posts in a body if their 

me zoe Dis increase of pay. prayer is not granted before the 27th instant. We 

Fst a jandhu (39), 23rd hone the representation will receive due consideration 
; at the hands of the authorities concerned. 


Railways. 


42... The Pandharpur fair is near at hand, and it is hoped that the Bérsi 
ee Light Railway Company will spare no pains to 

a or ara Sik ee promote the comfort and convenience.of the silesians 

| nll Light Railway Com. Visiting the town of Pandharpur during the fair. On 
‘pany. a similar occasion in the past the passengers had to 
, Sholépur Samachdr (154), yndergo serious hardships for want of an adequate 
aay shed 2 du Prakash umber of third class carriages to convey them to 
yaa their destination. At that time goods wagons were 
. pressed into service, and the sufferings of the passengers were indescribable in 
consequence. Besides, the internal arrangement of a third class carriage on 
..the said railway is far from satisfactory. here are only two doors and this 
renders it extremely difficult: for the passengers to get in cr out of the train 
-especially-when there isa rush of traffic, Further, the seats are so arranged 
that the passengers are required to sit too close to each other. We hope that 
these sources.of inconvenience will te removed by the Railway authorities. 

_ [A correspondent of the Indu Frakdsh suggests that the Company should make 
better provision this time for the convenience of pilgrims visiting Pandharpur. ] 


Municipalities. 5 
*43, “The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas, Damodar Thackersey was most 
| be 8 emphatically right in his protest at the Legislative 
_ Problem of housing the Council Meeting against the proposed spoiling of 
pene in aT” ra ‘ony the scheme for advancing money to mill-owners for 
Pea ray eds ohh ene? ehawl-building. ‘The proposal, which was made 
: : ae ‘years ago, has been an unconscionable time coming 


to anything, and now by the avaricious stipulation that the mill-owners should | 


pay 5 per cent. interest. on the Improvement Trust loans, the whole scheme 


is practically made a farce. Since the proposal was first made, the price both 


of labour and building materials has increased and the prospect that was then 
held forth of sanitary chawls realising 5 to 6 per cent..on the capital 
outlay has vanished. It is pretty certain that the mill-owners at the present 
time, whetber they built with their own or withthe Improvement Trust’s 
money (even at 4 per .cent.), would lose on the transaction.......... As 
a matter of fact, the erection of sanitary accommodation and its letting at the 
highest rate that the working classes can or will pay is nothing more than a@ 
charitable outlay. There appears to be no solution of the difficulty except 
either the spending of Municipal or Government surpluses on housing the poor 
or else a return to the bad old system of gross and insanitary jerry-building. 
There is little fear of the former course evoking the old outcry about unfair com- 
petition with private enterprise, but there is almost equally little hope of such 
a solution being sanctioned. Meanwhile, the poorer classes are living in condi- 
tions of over-crowding even worse than those which first called the Improvement 
Trust into existence.,........ Even if, before the passing of the amended Im- 
provement Trust Act, the rate of interest for loans to the mill-owners is reduced 
to 4 per cent, it is inconceivable that any but the most philanthropic will 
take advantage of the offer. ‘This opportunity which three years ago 
presented itself hasalso been missed, and we still talk while Bombay’s poor 
are herded together under the most horrible conditions known to any civilised 


city.”’ 


44, ‘The laying of the electric tramways in Bombay has been productive of 
so Many inconveniences and even hardships that the 
‘1: 
isin wemwar service it travelling and even the rest of the public have well- 
Bombay City. nigh lost all patience. The vehicular and passenger 
Gajardtt (23), 23rd June, traffic has been obstructed in several places to an almost 
Eng. cols. ; Rast Goftér (34), intolerable extent. Excavations in the very front of 
23rd June, Eng. cols, sho bh d d ° 7 
ps have proved a dangerous nuisance. The Com- 


Shortcomings of the elec- 


pany has not purchased any fresh stock of horses to be able to cope even with. 


the usual traffic, and electric cars have not yet become available on all sections. 
Further, it has adopted the most provokingly inconvenient and harassing 
method of stopping through cars on important sections and compelling 


‘passengers to transfer themselves at junctions at hours when the rush of 


passengers is very great and when it is pouring in torrents. Even on 
important sections the tramway service has become more or less disorganised. 
Long stoppages in different places both in the morning and the evening have 
become an intolerable scandal. The new cars are safe neither for getting out 
nor for getting in, and this defect in their construction has already led to grave 
accidents. The Company has in the past never treated female passengers 


with sufficient consideration, and the present arrangements are worse than 


before. We grant that the change from horse to electric traction was bound 
to result in some inconvenience. But the Company has caused inconvenience 
to the public to an extent that has become simply intolerable. It has received 
every indulgence at the hands of the Corporation, but we are not prepared to 
say that it has been treating the public in the same spirit. It is unfairly 
trying to save its pockets at the expense of public convenience and it is no 
wonder that the travelling public should bitterly resent the present deplorable 


e368 


state of things. We are afraid the Company is putting an excessive strain © 


upon the patience of the people. But it will soon discover that sucha game 
cannot be played too long without provoking a strong outburst of dissatisfaction 
and indignation.” (‘The Rdst Goftér makes somewhat similar complaints about 
the working of the electric trams in Bombay.]| 


45, The work of collecting the arrears of the house-tax is just now in 

, vigorous progress in our town. Many well-to-do 
Collection of the arrears of house-owners seem to have evaded the payment of the 
hones-tey 82 the Ratnagir! tax for a number of years. Even the President of 
ae ‘Shodhak (152), zurd the Municipality has had to be served with a warrant 
a _ to pay up the arrears. If even big folks give so 
) much trouble in the work of recovery, would it be 
unreasonable to suggest that some consideration should be shown to’ those poor 


people, who are rendered helpless in these days of scarcity? Is it nota little 


heartless to:harass such men for payment of arrears at a time when they are 
con 517—9 . | 
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gh ea other object in publishing the above resolution except 
- SRéiteation ar the’Kolhé- that of iaratiating themselves with the British officers 
“Durbar prohibiting the in the State and the British Government.. ee eeeeee 
ng: of political meetings The motives of the authorities for the publication 
ih Bia (25), 28rd of the said resolution are transparent, -and we are 


June, Bog. cols constrained to say that blind imitation and servile 


flattery constitute no characteristics of sound statesman- 
ship. The piibtication of this resolution justifies the observation of Mr. Morley 
that Native Princes need more freedom of action and independence of thought. 


At is ghia noted that the resolution is wider in its scope than the one 
” Issue 


by the Government of India, for, while the latter restricts public 
ibedogk the former restricts both public and private meetings. We close 


_ this short note with the observation that so long as India has within her fold 


persons who are prepared to sel] themselves body and soul for their personal 
aggrandisement, she may despair of the consummation of her ideal of self- 
government.” 


47. In continuation of its previous article (vzde paragraph 47 of Weekly 
: Report No, 28) ve the question of succession to 
Ps np — ire verity to the gadz of Limbdi State the Kdthidwdr Samdchdr 
w”Eithihwar Saméchar (78), . Writes :—It is said that the claims of Dadbha’s son 
26th June. are supported by the dowager Rani and by two 
State officers Meghabhai and Vajubhai. If this is so, 
it is indeed to be regretted. It isstrange that Meghabhai, who is himself a Zala 
Rajput, should espouse the cause of one who is not a sapinda of the deceased 
Thakor and whose family is connected by marriage with K, S. Kalubha, 
the son of a Muhammadan mistress of the late Jam Shri Vibhaji of 
Jamnagar. Weare strongly of opinion that the Bhayats of Talsdna, who. 
are the nearest sapindas ot the deceased Thakor, are the best claimants to the 
gadt, Their claim was recognised in theory as long ago as 1838, but they failed 
to get the gadi at that time only because it was subsequently found that the 
Rani of the then deceased ‘Lhakor was enceinte. The very fact that the 
ancestors of Dadbha did not claim the gadé at that time shows that they were 
conscious of the hollowness of their claims. If in spite of these facts the 
choice of the British Government falls on Dadbha’s son Digvijaysinhji, they 
would be acting against the dictates of justice. [Elsewhere the paper appeals 
to the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar and the Political Agent, Jhalawad 
Prant, to overhaul the present administration of the State by removing old and 
inefficient officers and replacing them by qualified and energetic persons with a 
view to ensure good administration in the State pending the settlement of the 
question of succession. | : 


48. The present Karbhari of Ambdlidra State (Mahi Kéntha Agency), 

Mr. Chhotalal Nathubbai, is a dismissed Government 

‘Affairs in Ambéliéra State servant and was appointed to his present post in spite 

(ae nenee dehie (78 of the disability attaching to the tact of his dismissal. 

o6th June en @)) he Karbbari in conjunction with the State physician 

has appointed unqualified men to various responsible 

posts in the State. simply because they happen to be related either to him or 

the State,physician. We hope the Thakor will pay attention to this jobbery 
and not compel us to draw the attention of the higher authorities thereto. 


rd 


Intelligence aetentied duem the Press. 


49. The celebration of the anniversary ot Shivaji’s coronation commenced 
in Poona on 23rd June. Mr. ‘lalvalkar, Secretary to 
; en & -- .the Celebration Committee, opened the proceedings 
f S ? 
sf so pis Analg bn a short speech, welcoming the audience and thank- — 
Kesari (129), 25th- June ;, Government for deputing detectives to attend the 


_M mukeh 189), 27th June ; 
\0 he seb (113 ( te e6th went pn. At eg A féw verses of Ramdas and the national 


Celebration of the anniver- 


arikahe anthem were then recited, the audience remaining 
‘e , my ox ong standi ing at the. time. The Honourable Mr. Khare © 


, ad 
S a 


: 85 | 
was next proposed to the chair by Mr. Khadilkar and the proposal was seconded 


by Mr. Bhopatkar. The president then introduced Mr. Pradhan, B.A., LL.B., 


to the meeting and the latter delivered a lecture. He observed that he had 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, America and Japan and had seen 
Shivaji celebrations being held in those distant lands. He added that Shivaji 
had not only given independence to Mahérdshtra, but had made the people 
free by destroying the inequalities among them and by putting an end to their 
miseries and dependence, He further remarked that the educated people 
formerly had faith in Englishmen, but that they had latterly lost it. He 
exhorted the audience to follow the example of the Japanese in giving up 
idle talk and to learn to sacrifice themselves for the national cause. He 
asked them in conclusion to turn their attention to social reform. He was 
thanked by the President for his lecture and Mr. Tilak having moved a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, the proceedings closed for the day, On the 
second day,.an essay by Mr. Bhagwat was read and a puran reading 
was given by Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe. Speeches were also made by other 
gentlemen, The third day’s programme included a lecture by Mr. Khadilkar, 
the chair being taken by Mr. Tilak. [The Wumukshu writes :—The anniver- 
sary of Shivaji’s coronation was duly celebrated at Poona this year and 
the celebration came to a close without any hitch on Tuesday, the 25th 
June, On the closing day Mr. Tilak made a witty and spirited speech ; 
his utterances are not at all laboured, but he conveys his meaning in direct 
and simple Janguage to his hearers. We give below the purport of his 
speech :—Government send their reporters and detectives to take down 


what we speak at such meetings. But we speak at such gatherings exactly 


the same things that we write in newspapers. We do not, therefore, under- 
stand why Government should make a waste of public money in employ- 
ing reporters to take down our speeches. We, of course, wish the Sarkar to listen 
to what we say and what I am speaking now I should have said even though the 
Collector or the Governor had been here. But Government send some men to 
jail on the strength of a few disjointed parts of their utterances, I should be 
happy to correct the report of my speech taken down by the reporters, Gov- 
ernment should bear in mind that they send their detectives to watch us, but 
there is one mighty detective, God, who keeps watch over their doings. What 
we want is good administration in India. We do not want to rise against 
Government, nor are we a match for them. Mr. Morley regards educated. 
Indians as the enemies 6f the Empire because they seek to enlighten the 
ignorant masses and wish to curtail the powers of the official class. If the 
ruler makes a mistake, as British Government has dons in deporting Lala Lajpat- 
rai to Burma, the people have a right to point it out. We should not be afraid 
of going to jail for doing this, because we shall not be able to achieve 
anything. It is not enough for one Lala Lajpatrai to suffer imprisonment, 
Fitty others should be ready to follow his example. It is not a good sign 
that the agitation in the Punjab is cooling down. We should not retrace 
our steps. If the ruler acts unjustly, says Manu, he is bound to go to hell. 
We have come forward to place cur grievances before Government and are 


not disloyal. The struggle between the educated class and Government is 


sure to end at last in victory for the former. The Chikitsak writes that a 
Similar meeting was held at Belgaum and was addressed by-Mr, Bhate and one 
or two other pleaders. It sarcastically adds that the presence of the Police lent 
attraction tothe gathering, The Parikshak protests against the attendance of 
the Police at such gatherings and requests the District Magistrate to put a stop 
to their meddlesome activity in such matters. ] 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th July 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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| times a month. : 
73 | Evening J4me .. «| Bombay .. «| Daily ..| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 


74 — soe = eves see] Nadiid (Kaira) ...] Published thrice} Fulchand Pea Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


a month. Bania) ; 2 : 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


76 | Jain Vijaya wo ee OR a ps oe ° au Hindu (Désha Shimalij 1,800 
ania); 26. 
77 | Jém-e-Jahanooma pax i ae | Do ... v.| Ratanshaw Framiji Ach@ria ; P4rsi ; 33 ote 600 


78 | Jivadaya .. ... «| Surat. | «| Monthly... _...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich| 300 
Brahman); 86. 
79 | Kaira Times oe ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... jit: ke ccs am... ...| kahand@és Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 


81 | Kéthi4war Sam&ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do... ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan ees Hindu (Bréh-| 550 


man); 46. 
82 Khaberdaér eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee eve ooceee eee 
SS | Khedut co co cco) Baroda «.. e| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Rénji Jani; Hindu (Bréhman); 45. 500 
84 | Lok Mitré -. eee Bombay... — «ee Bi-weekly ee "wars A Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 


85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...|SAdra_ ... --| Weekly.ce ...| Motil4l Chhot&lél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
; Brahman); 465. 

86 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... oan Bombay oss] Daily one .) Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
! mfdan (Khoja) ; 37. 

87 | Navséri Patrika .. «| Navséri... ...) Weekly... ,... Harivallabhdés Praénvallabhdds Parekh ; ; Hindu 500 

(Bania) ; 33. 

oe | Maveiei PeakGeh... «0 Do. ws. wel De. ccm sae Rustanji Jamaspji Dastur; Pérsi; 59... a. 800 
450 


89 | Political Bhomiyo woo| Ahmed4&bad =... Do. eve ...| Nizamkh4n Noorkhan Amirkh4n; Muham- 

madan ; 26. 7 
90 | Praja Mitra vo. «sew Rardchi.., —...] Bi-weekly — oes Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; ; Hindu (Anditeh| 275 
Br4hman) ; 38. 
91 | Praja Pokar coe eco| Surat... ..| Weekly ... ..| Hormasyji J amshed ji ; ; Parsi ; 47 oo tee 500 


,..| Nagindaés Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
Banja); 41. 
...| Hiraldl Vardham4n Shéh (Visa Shriml4i Bania);| 600 


92 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ~~ | ae 
93 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad | Do. .. 


Advertiser. | 26. | 
94 |Sdnj Vartamfn ... _...| Bombay | Daily ee ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,000 
| | ( y Aree ag Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
) i; 40 


(2) Arceshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
95 | Saty Vakta see wee], De one Ss wee| Fortnightly ...) Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 

Bania) ; 43. : 
ove Weekly eee TY) Devkaran Devji 4 Hindu (Lohéna) ; 41 eee 100 


97 | Surat Akhbar .. «| Surat .. | Do |... ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 .. 300 


96 Sind Vartamén san nee Kar4chi eee 


HINDI. : 
98 Pandit eee eee eee Poona coe | ee: Weekly eee eos Govind Gangérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- | 500. 
Jari) ; 45. 
99 eri Dnyd4nsagar Sam4-| Bombay... oo-| Monthly so are ar amon Laboor@m ; Hinda (Kanyakubja 300 
ch Te F Ta man); 9 30. 
100 | Shri Vdpkateshvar Sam4-} Do. ... — .06| Weekly .. — «e| Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
chare. | ! Brahman) ; ; 46. 
KANARESE. | 


101 Digvijay’ ve ane ms Caine (Dhdr-| Weekly ... ns Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu 16C 


| ry.) rete | 
102 | Binion Samdchér « Dh4rwfr pore Dov sw ie NirAyanr&o Gadag. - | oe 
. | 2). Girdharrao Huddar. 
con 54]—2 
f ‘ ‘ Site , 3 
ae 7x re wait rae’ Baa N a peas es Hi ae hd pan mH ¥ eos aaa SS og as ie SI abi ‘: ik, PA me igs ee ae a we 4 4 ’ i r * 4, er s ‘3 ae gh BY a8 


(1) Shivram Mahédev Khénolkar ; s; Hindu) 600. 
| | a | |. (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
: oe ete | ea B. Hoskeéri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
Rah ola hee elt De. on ..| Gururdo Réghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu 800 
ae ne gage (Deshasth Brahman); 44. | 
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oop LOB | Maye ) oe ae Do. «| Doe we  ...| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér;- Hindu (Karh4da 120 
Be ete pec an : _| . Brahman); 44, 
ar eae i »..| Gadag (Dhar-| Vo .., ee:| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 

war). | Brahman); 44. | 
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A ame 107 | Arunodays oes et ROD cus 00) WOOLY ose ei or ae Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
aa Gare Bie S Bhat as | rahman); 25 
Se 108 | A’rydvart ... ac we eee (West] Do. ov eo. VAman Daiji Motiwéle ; ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
ae 3 Khandesh). { Brahman); 20. 
ee 109 | Andit oes dos ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly. »..| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 
Bh cc ) ~| Bra&hman) ; 25. 
a. 110| Bako! .. se | Ratndgiri »».| Weekly... —...| Hari Dharmard4j Géndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 400 


bas bak Fa > a SY, : =f 
ae ae ae 
OR) i Seb ears ; ? 


ee ‘U1 | Ban cor woes one | S OOND in | Doe ... — o| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27...) 1,000 


eo | ‘~$12 | Bhdls se es ae fae eee »-.| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;| 5,000 
is | month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 
Bis. 118 | Bhagwa Zenda ...  ...| Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... —...! Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
ag | | Brahman) ; 27 

ey 114 Belgaum Samichér _.,. | Belgaum... »».| Weekly ... oe = Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 


ee 115 | Brahmodayé cee” oeo| Mahfd (Koldba).| Do. ... oo Nard an Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu _— 400 
OL RG . | a on | . Brahman); 48. 

ae 116 | Chandrak4nt sie .»-| Ohikodi (Bdl-| Do. »e-| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
Bie t | , gaum). , | pdwen Brahman) ; 41. 

ee 117 | Chandrodayi via ° Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ..., ---| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; : Hindu en 200 - 
ee, | . giri). | Brahman); 43. 
oe : ‘118° Chikitsak eee eee ® ’ Belgaum bes Do. ees @ os Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; " Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 1,600 
ne : . man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 


m4 : : Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. : | 
a | 119 Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (East ah. sha « | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 325 
: ee cd nee Khandesh). Brahman) ; 35. 

o 120 | Dharm ... ome ». | W4i (Satara) ...| Do. ... e-| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 1,000 
: me . ees Breéhman) ; 52. | 
3 eae | 121 | Dha@rwér Vritt ... = «| Dharwar a a x .. |S. H. Shahdne : Hindu (Karhxda Brahman) ; 33. 490 


mes 122 |Dinbendbtu yw. 


Bombay eee = oe ee e+ | Vdsudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
Kolhépur . De os .». | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 350 


te . | | man); 43. 

aa 124 | Hindu Punch _,,, ool SEERDR op rs ere e-| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 3,100 
ee i | _ Br4hman); 41. | 

i 426 | Hindu Vijays ... ...| Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly  ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 400 
hae : | girl) (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. | 
Reo | 126 Hunnarottejak eee] Nasik we| Do. .  ..| Prabhakar Krishna P&ange; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ae BOs ) | Brahman) ; 28. | 

e 127 Jagadddarsh ose | Ahmednagar ..| Weekly ... | Kashinath ‘Bahiriy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 980 


Re ar 3 péwan Bréhman); 54. 
ee 128 Jagadhitechchhu 208 «| Poona ... —.: 2 os »..| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp4-| 1,600 
el | | wan Brahman) ; 79. 
ee 129 | Jagateumfchfr ... ..| Thana .., ...) Dow we Tones A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kadyastha} 500 
A ieee metry ¢ Prabhu); 43. . 

ies eS 4 _ 180| Kal ove ove oe-1 FOODS © ver 4 = =9DO. ave ---| Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,000 
nei | 5S ‘ | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
pee 131 | Kalpataru...- ,.. -|Sholapuar .| Do ... sia Govind ag Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
ae | Bréhman); 6 
oe, Karmanuk ose oe-| Poonases “a ee " an Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
| | B man) ; 40. 

Bi 4 183 | Keral Koki) ... ..| Bombay... .. | Monthly .. | Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhada/ 1,500 
ON eae eee, Cee Brahman) ; 53. 
Ss fom. .. | Weekly «. .. | B4l Gan Sdhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu) 20,000 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 


185 | Khendesh Samf&chér —...| Parola. (East| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
eat Kraéndesh.) , | (Yajurvedi Brahman); 28. , 
Khéndesh Vaibhav ..| Dhulia § (West| Weekly... _...| Yadav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth| 600 
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387. Kumtha Vritt . ooo. aso Kumtha (Kane-] Do, ... § «. samen Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-} 250 
88 To Bandhu oe _ oo | Téagaon (Satira)| Do. ww. «. Bhikéji Gord Bhide; Hinéu (Chitpdwan Breh-| 150 
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MaritHi—continued. ee ae 
139-| Lokamat .... 0 — «s.| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... ... Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit;. Hindu (Ganal 600 
| giri). Brdéhman) ; 30. 
140 | Mad Thukay eos tees | Belgaum ne Oe he ae Jandrdan Nérdéyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
| ae wat Bréhman); 31. 
141 | Mahérdshtré Vritt  .. | Satdéra .. see, Doe se ans oe Bébéji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 150 
. 4 
| 142 | Mod Vritt bes oo.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéawan 650 
| Brahman) ; 29. 
| 143 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... ost DO me ves Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Do. ..  «..| Weekly... os. Do. do. | 1,800 
) ; 
145 } Munmukshu vee ee» Dhulia (West Do. eee eee peecce eee 
) K handesh), . 
246 | Nagar Saméchér... »»| Ahmednagar ,..| Do. ae. .. | Vishwanath Gangd4ram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. Ye 
147 | N&sik Vritt oe ‘el ees ia a a ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan| - 200 
) Bréhman) ; 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... » | Ahmednagar ...| Do, pes byl mn a Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
) rahman); 33. 
149 | Pandhari Mitra .. eo. | Pandharpur (Sho- Da me ...| Govind Sakhdér4m: Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
) I¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. | 
150 | Parikshak ... 7 «| Belgaum aa DK: kc ee.| VAman Retmchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 
) | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhét ... so ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly a Govind Késhindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
) : Khandesh, { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. Ce 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika -o.| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... ..| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) : | Khendesh)., Brahman); 43. | 
153 | Prakésh ... 2... ee] Sata wee see] Do. nee. ewee| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp4wan 350 
) Brahman); 83. 
154 | Prakdshak eos ...| Bijapur od 8 ee ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
a " wan Brahman); 32 | 
355 | Pratod ... oo «| Isl4mpur(Satdra)| Do. ... «| Ganesh RAmchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-| 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
0 156 | Réghav Bhushan... __...| Yeola (NAsik) Do. «ss «e.| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
: about 55 or 56. , 
157 ) R&shtramukh ove ve-| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thrice a} Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
3) | month , Brahman) ; 27. 
0 158 | Satyi Shodhak oe eoo| Ratnagiri o--| Weekly ... ...| soridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 1,000 
ae Brahman) ; 26. 
v 159 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,) Bombay... _—...! Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
} buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real | 
0 Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
? Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman) ; 45. 
U 160 | Sholdpur Samachar oo» Sholépur ...| Weekly... o.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi) ; 49 wee 400 
10 161 Shubh Suchak vee eee Satara 100 eee Do. eee eee Ramchandra A paji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
{ Bréhman); 6. 
10 162 | Sudhakar ... oe ooo} Pen (Kola&ba) .| Do. cor »».| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitps- 400 
wan Brahman). : 
)0 eee ...| Karad (Satara)...} Do. 44. ose] (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
30 | vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 36. 
164 | Swarajya « ... ...| Sholapur wa oe a ,..| Balvant Shanker Limaye,: B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 600 - 
)0 é = kanastha Brdhman) : 35. 
165 | Vidya Vilas soe = eee | MOLhapur -«-| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan E00 
)0 Bréhman); 22. 
166 | Vichari i eo-| K4rwar (Kanara).| Published thrice a} Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 500 
30 month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
i. 167 | Vihéri.. eo »».| Bombaynee -o:| Weekly ... ...| Bhéskar Vishnu Phadke oes ooo} - 1,000: 
168 | Vikram .., . |Sat&ra so  ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Mindu (Chit-| 100 
00 pawan Brahman) ; 26. | 
169 | Vishvavritt ‘ih eo-| Kolhapur ont De eee} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 300: 
00 (Deshastha Brahman) ; 44. | 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay...  ...| Do. - cs Vindyak Bélkrishna Nadkarni. s. 600 
0 (2) Bémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Brahman). 
171 Vrittas#r eos eee oe Wai (Satara) eee | Weekly ove eos Lakshman > Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
10 ae pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
| 172 | Vrittasudha cos ooo] SatAra cee ot DO ae eee! Laxman — Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
00 Bre&hman) ;. 43. 
173 | Vydp&ri yee v0 += | Poona... | Doe 4, — o-| Nana Ddéd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth . Brab- 600 
50 man) ; 41. 
50 174 | Warkari ...  .0 — +«:| Pandharpur(Sho-| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 250 
’ | lapur). | Br &hman); ote : 
iat ties ei kd a ee a cee ne ee er Sree rea Rr 
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Wai (Satéra) «..| Weekly... ..| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu} 200 
ee ee men ” : Ae , (Deshesth Brahman) S eens ree 
aes 176 : A‘ft&b- -i-Sind eee eee Sukkur (Sind) a Weekly ove ves Shéms-od-din walad M n mad ; | Muham- 600 
POE lemae ta PTE + dled , madan (Abro); 24. 
: sie eT Lérkhdna (Sind) . | Do. eee ee 7. & Dharamsing Tahilsing : Hindu (Khatri) ; 1,000 
178 Sind Sudhér coo = awe Kare@ohi (Sind)... Do ... ...| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
178 |Sookree 4... 00 we Do. ‘| Do. ... ose] Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 63 —... 150 
180 | Sind Kesary or ee-( Shikd4rpur (Sind).| Do. ... .- | Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
: Urpv. ‘ 
181 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar | Ali Bareily wala ; 2,500 
| | | 1 : 7 | - Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
182 | Bombay Punch Bahédur...| Do. ...  ...| Weekly. ...) Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh|! 3,000 
) Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
183 | Deccam Review ... «| Do. ... «| Monthly o».| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan| 2,750 
(North Indian) ; 32. 
184 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhusiwal (East) Weekly .... «| Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .«. 75 
: | Khendesh). | 
185 Habib-ul-Akhbér eee ¢60 Bombay eee eee Do. eee Oe Mirza Amjad Baig H Muhammadan Sor eee 
186 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma eee] Jalgaon | (East} Do. « | Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
| | &ndesh), Muhammadan. 
187 | Mufid-e-Rosg@r ... | o-| Bombay... «| Do. eo | ej Munshi Muhammad MHusain Faza Miya; 500 
- Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 
2188 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbdr ve} Do. cco o0s| Daily oo  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
| Gusana'tt axp Hrwp1. , . | 
189 J ain PTY, eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee TT Bhdgubhai Fatechand K4rbhéri ; Hindu 2,000 
| (Sh4wak Bania) ; 82. 
190 Jain Mitra eee eee Do. see Pr | Fortnightly eo: eevee 
Manra'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
191 | Chandrika... ... | Bagalkot (Bijé- Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
7 pur). Brahman); 35. — 


‘  otes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are ‘printed 


in italice. © 


Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list. is printed in brackets after. the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the ‘long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (3{ =» in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short 2 appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
Nos. 6267 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, | : 
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fale _: Politics'and the. Public Administration, 


1. “The King’s birthday has been kept by.the Indians as best as the 

oat deat that does not mean that they Have been 

tthe fixing a@ble'to keep it just as they would have wished to do. 

of oun dear i yl tng And for this, thanks tothe wiseacre or wiseacres, who 
tion of the King’s birthday fixed Friday, the 28th day oi June, for the purpose. 
- Ese Jame (73), 29th Of course, Government House must have ‘suitably’ 
June, War: pr celebrated it and heartily enjoyed it. But Government 
Ee sas House is not the people; and the official or officials 
responsible for the fixing of this day would do well to ascertain for his or their 
edification how many persons residing in a mercantile city like Bombay could 


afford to set apart this Friday as holiday.” , 


2. It is not to be wondered at that the King’s Birthday should be enthu- 


siastically celebrated throughout India, and it is also. 


What is the most suitable quite natural that the Indians should expect some 
way of celebrating the King’s permanent boon at the hands of the King-Emperor. 
Birthday in India ? Mus distetbution of Ft ae : 

Dnydnottejak (72), Sth Joly. ribution of Honours on the auspicious day is 
not a bad idea, but such Honours, though they may re- 

joice the recipients, cannot satisfy the whole population, The people would prefer 
to receive, on the King’s Birthday, some tangible and far-reaching boon from their 
sovereign. Our British rulers are skilled in the art of giving false hopes 4nd 
making sweet speeches. But it isnow generally well-known how far their sweet 
words are even given effect to in practice. The Indians have now seen through 
this policy of their rulers and cannot any longer be deceived by it. If the British 
wish to perpetuate their rule in India, they had better abandon their policy of 
giving false hopes. There can be no doubt that King Edward entertains kiodly 
sentiments towards his Indian subjects and desires to confer boons on them. 
It is only the narrow-minded Anglo-Indian officers who stand in the way. Again, 
there is no reason why any invidious distinction should be made in the treat- 
ment of blacks and whites. Itis this distinction that has seriously widened 
the gulf between the rulers and the ruled and the continuance of it augurs ill 


for the British 77. 


3. The accounts of the last Birthday celebrations, published in the papers, 
show eet mania of ‘pseudo-loyalty is inseablan 

7 . ou ali sides of the country. It was but recent] 
ee. -. se ge declared that the whole of India was in a state ce 
India’s loyalty P | unrest ; what can have happened then on Friday last 
_ Kal (180), 5th July. to lead to an extravagant outburst of loyalty on all 
: sides? As both the spirit of revolt and the seutiment 
of loyalty cannot exist side by side, one of these must be artificial. It is impos- 
sible that the Punjabis, who were to capture the Fort of Lahore onthe 10th May, 
could have accumulated so much loyalty during the space of only a month and 
a half. If the outcry of the authorities that a second mutiny was impending 
had any truth in it, then the recent manifestations of loyalty must be 
hypocritical. If, on the contrary, the recent display of loyalty be sincere, then 
the hue and cry of a second mutiny must be held to be groundiess. But as 
Englishmen are incapable of telling lies, it 'must perforce be admitted that 
a revolt was really impending iu India, and that the recent outburst of lovalty 
is altogether insincere and manufactured by the Police, Perhaps both the 
scare of a revolt and the outburst of loyalty may be bogus and manufactured 
products. The outcry of revolt has already been proved to be groundless, while 
there are special reasons for thinking that the manifestations of loyalty are all 
specious, For what has Government done for its subjects this year to induce 
the people to celebrate the King’s Birthday with special eclat? These 
celebrations are, in fact, the outcome of the policy of repression inaugurated by 
the authorities during the last few months. Every one must regret the idol 
worship that is just now rampant in the country. It isno doubt India’s duty 
to be loyal under the present circumstances, but it is the unreasonable manifes- 

tations of that sentiment that deserve condemnation. | : 
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- #, “Educated India, we are afraid, will not only remember but 
rood «over Mr, Morley’s atrocious budget speech 
(35, Seen pai Morley’s os a national insult for years tc ag ia ‘ hee | 
i chtin (10) 80th Tune. «Speech, so far as it is aimed at the educate 

Pe hy SU ROE ra en Glanics in India, is inaccurate in facts and most 
_-—s-, Gngulting in’ intent. It is a gross misrepresentation of the position as 
_ “ell 'as the aims of the educated classes in India......... Educated Indians 
Ree ee 1ave been used tosuch attacks from bigotted Tories. A Tory, they know, is 
- physically incapable of doing better. As remarked by a Madras contemporary 

*if some Tory fox-hunting squire or some heir to an ancient Dukedom or Barony, 

if some Tory like Mr. Henry Chaplin or Sir Howard Vincent had employed the 
language, there would-have been nothing surprising in it.’ But the language 

-, in this case proceeds from one who is a great writer, perhaps the greatest 
living writer onthe deeper things of politics and conduct, who is a disciple of 

“Mill and Burke and Wordsworth and Comte, and what is worst, » man 

‘from whom India had been imbibing a a distance much civil and political 
‘wisdom. It is said that though Mr, Morley never visited India, still he had 

studied the problems of the government of dependencies for the last thirty years 

‘with an unequalled ardour. All this really sounds like mockery when judged 

of in connection with his poor utterances in the budget specch. Mr. Morley was 

regarded by the Indian people as a pillar of strength to the cause of Liberalism 

in any part of the world. But now they find that he is no better than an idol 

of clay—a sort of a‘ Scamp Jupiter.’ Oh! Whata fall there has been here! 

But in falling in their estimation, Mr. Morley has rendered one distinct service to 

their cause......... Indians have now seen that the best Radical is nearly like 

the worst Conservative. If a Salisbury will openly say that India must 

be bled,a Morley will perhaps resent such an expression of language but will 

, do nothing that will stop the actual bleeding........... Lastly, as regards the 
charge of agitation, Mr. Morley ought to know that it is the duty of the educat- 

ed classes to give political education to the people and to teach them ‘to know 

and enforce their rights. It is not ¢heir fault that administrative grievances 

exist and that political education enables the people to understand those 
grievances and clamour for their redress...... There would be no agitation if 

there be no real grievances,.......... Does Mr. Morley mean to deny the Indian 

people the liberty of crying aloud which is allowed tothe man on therack? If 

the State exists to produce the man of education, it should not complain 

that the man of education has been kicking by way of giving evi- 

ee dence of his existence and activity. The wise statesman will not complain of 

this activity, but will only turn it into a useful channel.” 


5. Many persons have, in criticising Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, found 
fault with the inconsisteacy between his theory and 

Karnatak Vawhev (58), practice. It is said that the principles, professed by 
29th June. ; Aarnatak Patra him in his books, are not acted upon by him in practice. 
(57), 3rd June. ' ; ° ; 
| We for our part admire the plain-spokenness of 
3 Mr. Morley. In his Budget speech, he has clearly 
given us to understand that we need expect nothing from Englishmen, whether 
Liberals or Conservatives, and that for our salvation we should mainly depend on 
our own elforts. What is the use of finding fault with Mr. Morley, because he 
does not like to face the opposition of Anglo-Indian bureaucrats? Love of power 
is a. common failing of humanity and Mr, Morley has done nothing unnatural 
in taking up the attitude he has taken and refusing to ruin hundreds upon 
hundreds of English families in trying to give effect to his pet theories. 
[The Karndtak Patra writes :— Whoever reads Mr. Morley’s Budget speech in 
detail will not. fail to come to the conclusion that the statesman’s vision 
has been clouded by senile decay. [t is the unanimous opinion of our 
countrymen that among those, who’ became Secretaries of State for India 
during the Jast fifty years, none could equal Lord George Hamilton and 
Mr. Brodrick in their unsympathetic attitude towards this country. But 
Mr. Morley has excelled them all and has deeply wounded the feelings of 
millions of Indians. Mr, Morley is known and respected in England as the 
disciple of Gladstone, as an experienced man of the world and as a liberal- 


fo tr 


- 


minded philosopher. But we cannot expect. anything better even from 
Mr. Morley, who is, after all, one of those Englishmen, whose highest national 
duty is to enslave and plunder foreign nations. We cannot help saying 
that Mr. Morley’s words will not fail to pierce the hearts of our countrymen 
like poisoned arrows. No previous Minister for India had dared to call us 
“‘our enemies.” Mr. Morley declares that the British Government “ will 
continue, shall continue and must continue’ as it now is fora long time 
to come, But our educated countrymen believe that the Government in its 
present form, will not last even for the next ten years. A short time will 
prove as to who is in the right. ] a 


6. “One of the latest telegrams is to the effect that after a good 

| deal of fencing with his tormentors, Mr. Morley 

Mr. Morley’s replies to has at last specified one of the speeches of Mr. Rai’s 
S Ge to which the Government takes exception. If it has 
Laiouiéat. hitherto escaped the attention of the public, it 
Indian Spectator (5), Will now be spread broadcast all over India, and we 
6th July. are not sure that the publicity given to it will be an 
: evil, If the speech is really seditious, the vast 
majority of the reading public will open their eyes and ask themselves 
whither their leaders have been leading them, and they will be more careful 
hereafter. In any case, it is fair that the public should have an opportunity 
of judging the alleged guilt of a person, when the sourts of law are not 
allowed to try him: mere executive action to deprive a person of his liberty, 
without any explanation to the public, is incompatible with British principles of 
justice. Mr. Morley still maintains that ther: are facts which cannot bo dis- 
closed in the public interest. The considerations of public interest change from 
time to time, and we feel almost sure that when plied with more questions, the 
Secretary of State will take a sufficiently elastic view of the public interest to 
disclose further particulars. From all that Mr. Morley has already said, it is not 
difficult now to make out the Governmeni’s justification for the action takea 
under the Regulation of 1818. The Government’s case against Mr. Lajpatrat 
may be stated somewhat as follows :—He was one of the leaders and the most 
potent inspirers of a propagandism, which, whatever the actual saare of the 
work done by each individual promoter may have been, was propagating sedition, 
and had created such a dangerous state of feeling among certain classes of the 
population that, as experience once proved, it was highly inexpedtent in the 
interests of the public peace to secure the conviction of the leaders after a pro- 
longed trial in a court of law. The allusion to ‘ experience’ in Mr. Morley’s 
speech makes us think that the exhibition of lawlessness which followed the 
trial of the proprietor and editor of the Punjdbee has had far-reaching con- 
sequences, and is, as much as any other cause, responsible for the deportation 07 
Mr. Rai—the pleader for the accused in that case in the Magistrate’s Court— 
and of Sirdar Ajit Singh. The Lieutenant-Governor was quoted in the House of 
Commons to the effect that Mr. Rai had always kept bimself in the back- 
ground. If so, much of the information against him mus: have been supplied 
by the secret police. Perhaps Mr. Rai himself had reasons to believe that he 


was an object of constant attention from the police; for there is a significant 


allusion to the secret police in the article communicated by him to the 
Punjdtee before his deportation. We are, in fairness to an educated man 
of Mr. Rai’s intelligence and responsible position, bound to assume, until the 
contrary is proved, that he was not personally responsible for all that his 
followers might have said or done.......... ‘An orgauiser-in-chief’ has a 
good deal of vicarious responsibility thrust upon him. At present, in the light 
of the particulars hitherto disclosed by Mr.’ Morley, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Rai has been a victim of the principle of collective and vicarious 
responsibility. We must, on the other hand, acknowielge that whether or 
not the Government misjudged the urgency and the nevessity for the deportation 
of Mr. Rai, it has cleared itself of the charge of an arbitrary and high-handed. 
exercise of authority.” 


*7. “Mr. Morley’s responses to Sir Henry Cotton’s efforts to get at the 
err _ reasons of Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation are sugges- 

(a, Se Hejormer tive of the coy maiden and the persistent wooer. 
| Mr. Morley has repeatedly said that he would never 
consent to cite any reascns for the deportation or to give surrénacy to the 
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> bave the isone of the Punjdbee in the office and have read the 
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--. speech—for the first time. It is said to have been delivered at a mass meeting 
ae of ‘ peasants, tenants. and auction purchasers of the Chenab Colony’ -at 
yAllpur, held in order to protest against the Colonisation Bill since vetoed by 
the Viceroy......... Lala Lajpatrai’s speech was undoubtedly pitched in a 
strident key: There were things.in it. which could certainly have been put 
 @ifferently. But without Mr. Morley’s opinion of it, we should have scarcely 
suspected it of being seditious. Mr. Morley himself seems to admit that the 
speech, of itself, had not called down the punishment. There were other reasons 
which he could not disclose in the interests of the State. But taking the worst 
‘view of the speech, it has to be borne in mind that the report does not profess. 
to be a verbatim report ; it is a summary in English of a speech delivered in 
the vernacular of the province. Government would have been justified in 
prosecuting the Punjdbee for publishing it: that is what was done in a Closely 
analogous case nearer home. But no inference could be safely drawn against 
Lajpatrai on the strength of it, without giving him an opportunity of accepting 
and explaining or rejecting and correcting it. No court of law would have 
admitted the report as evidence against him; and when the executive usurps. 
the function of the judiciary, the least it should dois to be guided by a colourable 
imitation of judicial methods. We may add that we have heard bitter com- 
plaints of the imperfect reporting resources of Punjabi papers from one who 
has had first-hand experience of them. Mr. Morley must know from his own 
recent experience of the admirably-equipped London Press that nothing igs 
more easy than to misreport a speech in important particulars. Ii the Times 
could misreport Mr. Morley, what reliance can be piaced on a hasty summary 
in English of a speech made in the Punjabi language by evidently an am- 
ateur reporter?” : eae 
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8. Mr. Stead, in his Review of Reviews, condemns Mr. Morley, his 

: wilholm chief when both were on the editorial staff 

Roy om iet's Lib ag of the Pall Mall Gazette, for having outraged his 

: Kesari (134), ond July. ' old Liberal principles in sanctioning the deportation 

: of Lala Lajpatrai, and declares it to be a great shame 

to the Liberal party that he should have trodden in the footsteps of Russian auto- 

crats. Mr. Morley’s lucubrations of his journalistic days now remind us of the 

cat in Alsop’s fable, which, while it denounced the cruelty of other cats towards. 

the mice, did not hesitate to pounce upon one the moment it crossed its path. 

That this big cat in the person of Mr. Morley should forget its old lucubrations 

at the sight of the mouse in the person of Lala Lajpatrai, is not its fault 
but of the Indians whc are content to remain in the position of mice. 


9. ‘The Indians, annoyed as they are at the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai 
and the oppression of the authorities at Barisal, 
- Approval of the sentiments Jamalpur, Rawalp indi, Cocanada and other places, 
>a eee site tad in Mrs, Cama’s Were in especial need of a letter like the one addressed 
meee letter published in the Indian to them by Mrs. Bhikhaiji Rustom K. R. Cama through 
‘oti Sociologist. _ _° the columns of the Indian Sociologist. This time 
Jase Boers pre anes ; the exhortation to them comes not from the pen of a 

ae, > haath amshed (28), 22nd Pal or a Tilak, whom the Moderates avoid like poison, 
a Ret are erat but from that of a lady belonging to the peace-loving 
ae and loyal Parsi community, ever anxious to steer clear of political agitation. 
me : As such it will, we hope, be acceptable to the Moderates and eventually induce. 
them to renounce their mendicant policy. If they still refuse to follow the 
advice given by Mrs. Cama they should be regarded as the enemies of 
the country. A perusal of Mrs, Cama’s letter will produce a pulsation in 
the wrist of every patriot and his ideas will eagerly run forward to the 
time when-he would be called upon to sacrifice his body in the cause of his 
--.-— -eguntry’s independence, and when the trumpet of swardj will be blown. 
-. Mye.Cama’s precious advice is sufficient to make the hair of even the weakest 


ndon edge. If, on reading the lettér, the mind of any one is 
1 with patriotism and with a desire to exert himself to the utmost 
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' for the regaining of swardj, he deserves to be stigmatised as weak-minded and 


impotent. Mendicaticy is inconsistent with manliness. When a woman ‘like. 
Mrs. Cama yearns to break open forcibly the gates of the prison-house ‘which 


holds Lala Lajpatrai in captivity, it is disgraceful that our leaders should occupy 


themselves with the drafting of memorials and representations or the writing of 
letters to the Times of India or the Statesman. Supplications or memorials will 
not secure the release of Lala Lajpatrai, nor should it be secured by such means. 
We should secure it by our manliness alone. The hardships suffered by Lala 
Lajpatrai in consequence of his deportation need not be dilated upon here. But 
considering the annoyance to which patriots are subjected under foreign rule, it is 
incumbent upon us to think about the continuance of such an unjust rule over us. 
‘India is won by the sword and will be retained by the same means” is at best 
an idle boast of the London Times. It is historically an admitted fact that it 
was owing to our ignorance, want of tactfulness, disunion, etc., that the English 
obtained a footing in India. If several houss-breakers were not found in our 
midst, if our tactfulness had not departed with the death of Nana Phadnavis, 
if some of the Native Chiefs had not fallen an easy prey to the temptation of 
securing their own comforts and luxuries, the British flag would never have 
been planted in the capital of tie Mahérashtra after the battle of Kirkee. 
The wheel of subjection that is turning over the heads of the Indians since 
the year 1857 is supported by the bayonets of Indian sepoys. If each of the — 
300 millions of Indians takes hold of only a stick, what will 75,000 British 
soldiers do before them ? These words of Mr. Hyndman are only too true. 
The deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, as said by Mr. Shyamji, isa preliminary sign 
of the downfall of the British Government. {The Jtém-e-Jamshed publishes 
a full translation of Mrs, Cama’s letter, | 


10. ‘*Atatime, when some of our Parsi friends proclaim their loyalty from 
their house-tops, it is refreshing fo come across an 

Phowtz (14), 29th June. example of sterling independence and. integrity of 
purposé in a Parsi lady, Mrs. Bhikibai Rustom Cama, 
who has written a very trenchant letter trom Paris to the Indian Sociologist, 
anent the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. She cries shame over the people of 


India for being ‘mum’ when 2a patriot is deported without trial, She 


exhorts her countrymen to be up and doing. Had it not been ior her feeble 
body, she adds, she herself might have undertaken the unlocking of the gate 
of ‘Lala Lajpatrai’s prison! Who cannot be proud of such a woman who has 
the courage of her convictions and a boundless love for the land of Bharat and 
Rama? Verily, she puts to shame some of the sycophint Indians-—nay, even 
her own co-religionists, men of the calibre of Shapurji and Sorab Bharucha— 
who say ‘ ditto’ to the officials and denounce their distinguished countrymen, 
like Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. Dinsha Watcha. Uypocritical people might 
say that ladies should not dabble in politics. Wedo not hold this view. We 
say that a lady like Mrs. Cama is badly wanted in our midst ; for there is hope for 
the country, even if she be only one in three hundred millions. It is interest- 
ing to note that the writer of the article under notice is the wife of an 


eminent Congress-man of Bombay, Mr. Kustom K. RK. Cama, M.A., ULB.” 


11. Since the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai ou a charge of sedition 
: British rule in India has surely been on the down- 
Alleged abandonment of ward grade. Many among us are naturally surprised 
the principles of justice to tind the British guilty of such unpardonable 
and generosity by the British Ny er ee ‘ 
rial. bebe y, but there 1s nothing surprising in the ligh- 
Swardjya (164), 29th June, handed acts.of our rulers, who seem to proceed on 
the assumption that their rule in this country is 
destined to last for ever. Had it not been for this delusion on their part, 
they would have freely mixed with the people, taken them into their confidence - 
and striven to the utmost to promote their happiness. . They would never 
have boastfully asserted that they had conquered India by the sword and 
meant to keep it by the sword also. ‘Though the Indians are living. under 
an alien sway and. their ‘lot is no better thau ‘that of slaves, it is not tobe . 


_supposed that their sensibilities are deadened altogether aud that they do not 
feel the insults heaped upon thém: by the English. But being utterly helpless, 


they have to endure these’ meekly: But they know«fuli well that the present 
con 541-4 | 
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Tuidians have ‘lost all faith in British generosity in consequence of the treat- 
~~ ‘ment received by them from the ruiing race and the countenance such treat- 
«ment receives from the Secretary of State. People know full well that the 
_. . @overnment is injuring its own interests by pursuing a policy of frequent 
‘press prosecutions and the prohibition of public meetings. Up till now Indians 
- had full faith in the impartiality of British justice and the shattering of that 
faith threatens to do incalculable harm to Government. The stability of 
Government is in fact founded on the principle of justice, but recent -events 
in the Punjab and in Bengal show that this principle has been cast to the 
winds by our Anglo-Indian rulers. Is it not mean on the part of Anglo- 
Indian officers to refuse bail to Lala Hansraj and the other accused in the 
Rawalpindi riot case? Such refusal is, in our opinion likely to deal a death 
blow to British prestige. It savours of vindictiveness. The robbery com- 
mitted in the house of the pleader engaged for the defence of the accused 
in the Rawalpindi.case is not an ordinary occurrence, but seems to have a 


deeper origin. 


12, Popular agitation cannot be put dowh by foree and the more the 
Government endeavours to suppress such agitation the 
Alleged uselessness of re- greater will be the force with which it will break forth. 
sige egganeeneding for remov- We heartily wish that the history of Russia or Ireland 

ing the present unrest in ° : . .: 
Leda: 7 may not repeat itself in this country axd that the im- 
Moda Vritta (142), lst July, pending revolution may be bloodlessly effected. The 
Indians are an innocent and peace-loving people and 
the very idea of bloodshed is abhorrent tothem. They do not desire self-govern- 
ment that cannot be attained without shedding blood. We have said above that 
the Indians are peace-loving, but we cannot say whether their present peaceful 
attitude will continue if the Government persists in its policy of repression. It 
isin pursuit of this policy that the holding of political meetings has been 
prohibited and some of our lcaders thoughtilessly deported. The idea of self- 
o preservation has recently taken hold of the Indian mind. If the indians 
ie are induced by a community of interest’ to make common cause with 
- - one another, they can simply, by means of passive resistance, succeed in bring- 
§ ing the rulers to their knees. If such union among the Indian population is 
effected, all the armaments of the English will not stand them in good stead. 
The Government of India seem to be under the impression that by resorting 
to drastic measures they can allay the unrest in India. Supposing that 
public agitation does yield to such methods of repression, will not secret societies 
be brought into existence at the same time? In a country like Russia, where 
the ruler and the ruled are of one religion, the people admirably succeeded in 
i, .. bringing their sovereign to his knees. Government themselves are aware how 
far they will be able to hold their own in India in the face of such a conflict 
of races and creeds. We hope they will soon get rid of the delusion under 
which they seem to labour just now, and abandon their present repressive 

. policy. 

13, Just asthe Missionaries have brought into vogue the doctrine that a 
_ cow has no soul,so another doctrine, viz., that the 
Alieged - deadening of Indians have no hearts is on the point of obtaining 
Indian sensibilities to the peeognition under the foreign régime under which we 
MAT titt), le July. are now living. Hardly a week passes without two 
ee or three natives being kicked to death by Europeans, 
But are we at all moved by this? No, not by any means! Otherwise, we 
might have longed to punish those who had done our countrymen to death 
without any cause. But, strange to say, when a native happens to cause even 
a slight injury tothe person or property of a European, we feel unbounded 
“sympathy for the latter. The truth of thisis proved by the conduct of the 
_ Maharajas of K4shmir, Kolh4pur and Bobili. Even foreigners have marked 
‘that our servitude has made us so callous that we feel no sympathy for our 
dellow-countrymen. A. writer in the Manchester Evening Chronicle cites 
several instances of Euro;eans ill-treating natives, and our readers are also aware 
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of cases which recently occurred. at. Cocanada, Sdtara Road, and: other. places. 
The Statist, another English journal, is also of opinion that the unsympathetic. 
conduct of Anglo-Indians in dealing with natives is the sole cause of the present 
unrest in India. Still some wiseacres among us declare that we enjoy the boon. 

_ of tranquility under British rule. Europeans do not scruple to beat. young 
native boys severely simply because the latter shout Bande Vataram at them. 
How much severer notice should Indians take of those Europeans who murder 
natives? But alien rule appears to have deadened our sensibilities. Otherwise, 
we should not have so long submitted meekly to a foreign yoke.- We would 
never have regarded British rule as beneficent, but realised that the English have 
come here to plunder us. Like Mazzini we should have exclaimed “ We do not 
want your rule, as it is foreign and not native.’ We should have recognised 
the truth of Professor Seeley’s universal proposition that it is a folly to talk of 
advancement under a foreign rule and to endeavour to obtain swarajyu. In 
short, foreign domination has killed our spirit and consequently we do not at 
all feel aggrieved at our present degraded plight. 


14, If there be any persons, who are stumbling blocks in the path ot 
those who wish to deliver India from the bluod-sucking 


Comments on Mr. Hynd- rule of the British, it is the moderates amongst 
man’s speech on the elects ys who are given to sing the praises of an alien 
of British rule in India. aoe ee rs 

Vihdrt (167), Ist July. rule. This is also the opinion of Mr. Hyndman. 


In a recent article published in Justice, he says 
that the moderates know that the British rule is impoverishing Lndia, | 
but still believe that their grievances would be promptly redressed when ‘a 
placed before the English people. Mr. Hyndman expresses the hove that ts 
Mr. Morley’s budget speech would open the eyes of such persons. HKeferring 
to Lala Lajpatrai’s agitation against the Colonization Bill he says: ‘l 
sincerely hope the partial success of this noble and self-sacrificing patriot 
will encourage other Indians to follow in his glorious path, until such time as 
our rule of econamic and social piracy which breeds starvation and plague ail \ 
over India is swept away for ever.’ God knows when the British rule in India 
is to come to an end. But Mr. Morley wishes to have it perpetuated, and as mB} 
long as it continues here, plague and famine are sure to be in our midst. | 
For, both plague and famine are bred by poverty, aud the main object of the 
British rule is to pauperise India. Of course, Mr. Morley will net admit this, 
but Mill has distinctly stated that nothing but plunder can be the object of | 
one country in governing another, and such also is our experience. Mr. 
Morley is surprised that plague should attack natives only and not Europeans. 
But there is nothing strange in this. If Kuropeans were kept in poverty 
like Indians, they, too, would assuredly fat] victims to the disease. Mr. “i 
Morley admits that the plague mortality in onesingle month of April last MY 
was four lakhs and that that also is the rate for other seasons of the year. But ' 
he observes that this mortality is a mere trifle when compared with the Onn 
population of 30 crores, and he appears to conclude that it would take many mi 
years before the entire population is swept away. ‘The only way in which we i 
can save ourselves from ruin is to produce patriots like Lala Lajpatrai, and to vi 
let Government kaow, by boycotting foreign rule altogether, that India is 
not a pasture ground permanently preserved for white people. 


15. “The verbatim report-of Mr. Hyndman’s speech delivered by him at 

Chandos Hall, London, on May 12th is refreshing 

Muhkratta (10), 3uth June. reading, The speech is particularly diracted against 

Mr. Morley. Mr. Hyndman warned his hearers 

that if they did not understand that Liberal and Tory and Lory and Libe- | Ve 

val spelt exactiy the same thing with different letters, they did not know ne). 

much about the history of their country. The ‘Tories of 1879 had begun a ny 
policy of Indian Reform which the Liberals of the next administration swept 
away. Since 1879 the Tories have gone back and the Liberals have not done 
much better. Lord Curzon, ‘the most ignorant and arrogant nincompoop,’ as 
Mr. Hyndman calls him, put tbe crown on the Tory policy. The speaker 

contrasted the present position of India with what it wasin the past. India 
was a rich country, or else the English would not have gone there.. * We are 
a fine piratical race and we know where to go for our own good,’ The English 
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\Phey talked of peace rt Tndia, but foe ha@ ral more y alin ng for the 
a nternecine war, and therefore the rulers immediately set the 
oo jadans against the Hindus in Bengal. Even the peace that they have 

aah: ot | ‘ip: ‘Tndin’ is the pea 


6 ce of the bayonets, ‘You can do anything with 
ee ayonets, except sit on them’ said Prince Metternich, and the English have 
put the bayonet to the worst use in India. But there are limits to what can 
be done shen ‘with bayonets:in India, warned Mr. Hyndman, and he told the 
story of the Indian Raja who replied to the remark, that the white men in 
India can do anything, in a characteristic manner :—‘ The Raja said bring a 
tub of black beans ; and they brought a tub of black beans. Then he said, 

'~ sprinkle white beans on the top of black beans and they sprinkled white 
beans on the top of black beans. Then he ordered “ shake the tub ” and they 
shook the tub, and behold there were no more white beans.’ Mr, Hyndwan 
said he was willing to be prosecuted for saying all that he had said in his 
lecture, not as a bluff but as that would give him an opportunity to cross- 
examine Mr, Morley.” 


= The work of suppressing sedition in Bengal is going on 
! vigorously. Press after press is being raided by 
Comments on the Govern- what the Babus call the myrmiduns of the law. 
ment campaign for suppres- Of gourse, the Government are within their rights 
sing sedition in India. to take what h ] f : 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 5th +0 take whatever measures they please for the main 
July, Eng. cols. tenance of their supremacy. But what is to be the 
| end of this all? Sedition is a hydra-headed monster, 
\ which, as has been rightly observed, could hardly be effectively dealt with by 
such means. It will be made to crouch, to lie down for a time but will not thereby 
| be completely done to death. If the spirit of the people has begun to rebel 
against Government high-handedness, how can Government kill that spirit 
by depriving the people of what are ‘merely their weapons? - You may: take 
and destroy as many of these as youlike. But the spirit will be there, ail the more 

‘a resentful for your harsh proceedings. How will you deal with this, save by a 
fy , policy of conciliation and large-hearted generosity with them >’ 


17. Mr. Morley’s answersin Parliament make it clear that he possesses 
not atittle of evidence against Lala Lajpatrai that 
Alleged want of evidence can bear the light of the day. Sometimes even good 

against Lala Lajpatrai. 
Kesari (134), 2nd July. men are deluded into smelling danger where none 
| exists and this has been the case with Mr. Morley 3 in 
the present matter inasmuch as he has been completely misled by the ‘men 
on the spot’ in India. He has tried to explain away the contrast between 
his present policy and that which he followed as Secretary for Ireland 
when he refused to enforce coercion, by referring to the difference of cir- 
cumstances prevailing in the two countries, but we believe that the real 
cause lies in the fact that whereas he could effectively hold in check the 
ae Irish bureaucracy owing to the close proximity of that country to England, 
the distance of India compels him to allow himself to be led by y the 
ae nose by the Indian bureaucrats and to defend their high-handed actions. 
A Bradlaugh or a Bright would have resigned office rather than sub mit 
to such degradation, but our philosopher doeg not possess even that courage. 
The life’s business of the Anglo-Indian officialdom consists in trying “to 
preserve their prestige, for they are fully conscious that it is not physical 
power but the rigor of administration that has enabled two lakhs of aliens 
to hold sway over thirty crores of Indians. It is but natural that they 
should be constantly alive to the fact that they are living in the midst of aliens 
as their task masters. It is well known that when a thief enters a dwelling, 
he and the master of the house are both afraid of each other. The relations 
: between the British Government and the Indian subjects are somewhat 
\ _ similar, ‘The people are, of course, afraid of, Government, but the latter i.e. 
the white bureaucracy must always be uneasy at heart that they are a 
mere handful amongst the teemiog millions, and they, therefore, ‘never hesitate 
to mars anything unjust when their prestige is in peril, Itis the fashion to say 
that the. system of administration in India is based on the amity’ and good- 
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will between the rulers and the ruled, but the truth is what we. have:stated 
above. This was fully borne out in 1897 by the high-handed treatment agoord> 
ed to Tatya Saheb Natu on the principle that “somebody must be hanged” 
and is again being exemplified to day by the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. 
As a matter of fact, Government itself was responsible for having deliborately 
passed an agrarian law in the teeth of the opposition of elected Oouncillors 
and with the full knowledge that it would adversely affect the interests of. 

the martial classes of the community whom Government are bound to keep 
contented as it is their readiness to shoot their fellow-countrymen that has 
enabled the British to establish their rule in this country. But in spite 
of this, the Punj4b popular leaders are condemned for having agitated against 
the measure cn the ground that such agitation would have created unrest 
in the native regiments, The people's reply to this is that Government itself 
should have considered twice before passing the law, instead of grumbling 
against the agitators now and that rousing the people to offer resistanze is one 
of the means of opposing such unpopular legislation. Had Sir P. Mehta and 
other elected members of our local Legislative Council, instead of merely 
leaving the Council Chamber by way of a protest against the Bombay Land 
Revenue Bill, gone about the country rousing the people, they too would 
have been deported. The Punjab leaders have now shown that it is not 
simply by making speeches in the Lezislative Councils that the high-handedness 
of the bureaucrats can be crushed, but that it is necessary to rouse the feeling 
of the masses in the matter. We admit that this course involves. heavy 
responsibility, for Government wants to rule the people by keeping them in 
ignorance, but no other course is open to the people. We are convinced that 
Lala Lajpatrai has not been guilty of sedition, and that Government possesses 
not a shred of evidence against him. It is alleged that his astutenass prevented 
Government from securing evidence against him. But on this dictum it would 
be easy to hang even Sir D. Ibbestoa or any other person. The sole object of 
this mancuvre on the part of the o.licials is to baulk all constitutional agitation. 
It is the duty of all to expose this trick and to secure the release of Lala Laj- 
putrai. | 
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18. Reports about Lala Lajpatrai’s treatment at Mandalay are just going 

the round of uewspapers, and it is asserted that great 

‘Treatment of Lala Lajpat- hospitality is shown to the Lala, that a carriage and 
ee oe (124), 3rd pair is placed at his disposal and that two European 
Sale. : Military Oilicers are deputed to converse wita him. 
Many of our contemporaries rejoice at the news, 

but we do not take the same view. At the time of the Rand murder, 
Chapekar was treated similarly and the late Mr. Brewin was praised for his 
kind treatment of the prisoner. but Chapekar was ultimately hanged. ‘Lhere 
must be cunning in the present case, too, we suspect. Be that as it may, 
the cut-throat manner in which Government dealt with Lala Lajpatrai in 
the first instance cannot be whitewashed by treating him with co.siteration. 
Perhaps, such treatment is like adding insult to injury. It would have been 
better if Lala Lajpatrai had been tieated like an ordinary convict, Is it 
‘likely that the Lalaji will relish bis kind treatment any more than a cxged 
bird rejoice at the golden bars of his case. A mischievous youth whispers in 
our ears that there isa deep design in keeping two Military O jisers near 
Lala Lajpatrai and that possibly taeir evideace might be useful against him. 
We do nct believe in this pertidy. 


19, ‘ Those who boast of British justice in India would do well to ponder 

os over the situation inthe Punjab. Li Laia Lajputrai is 

Rawalpindi riots case. deported wituout irial, Lala Hansraj aud ot .e-s are 
Madrasa (10), 30th a given a mock trial in a Judicial Court, and af-er all 
reagee Basha Prakws, What difference is there between the two cases! In 
(40), 3rd July. fact 1f there is any difference at all it is iu tavour 
| of Lala Lajpatrai who had not to suffer from 

any suspense about his fate, and who appears to be well treated and well taken 
care of as a State prisoner. Oa tue other hand, the kdwaip.nli pieaders 
are rotting like common felons in 3 lovk-up while the trial is deag.ing 
on its’ weary length from day to day, All the accused have lost in 
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pelphit and are undergoing severe suffering. But then the worst feature of 
‘thelr case is that they are being regularly persecuted, and the persecutidn is 

extended even ‘to their pleaders. On the 17th instant the whole staff of pleaders 
defence threw up their briefs alleging in open Court that they were 
sing regularly persecuted for undertaking the cause of the accused pleaders. 


_.- hey bad thieves and robbers set upon them, assaults were attempted upon their 


- bodies, enemies were set up to do them injury in every possible way, attempts 
- ‘"vere made to involve them in criminal prosecutions, and soon, The allegations 

‘are made by men of recognised position and with a full sense of their respon- 
_ ‘sibility ; and in these circumstances the judicial trial must be declared to be a 
big farce, especially as we all know what the result of the case is likely to be. 
This is a sample of British justice and we make a present of it to Mr. John 
Morley.” [The Prabhdt writes :—‘* We cannot congratulate the pleaders for the 
defence in the Rawalpindi riots case on the manner in which they hdVe with 
drawn themselves and left their clients in the lurch. It is also very shameful 
that these pleaders should have been moiested....... The conduct of the trying 
Magistrate cannot at the same time be too much deplored. When the accused 
found themselves undefended, they submitted a petition to him, praving that 
two of them might be released on bail for three or four days to enable them to 
secure legal aid. But the Magistrate rejected the petition. If this is not 
wilfully handicapping the accused in their defence, we do not know what it is.”’ 
The Dnydn Prakdsh calls attention to the fact that some of the accused in the 
Rawalpindi riots case and in the sedition cases at- Lahore are brought handcuffed 
before the Court and that they are thereby subjected to needless humiliation, 
The paper says that the accused in these cases belong to respectable families 
and should not be treated as low criminals who may attempt to escape from 
custody if they were not handcuffed. | 


20. We doubt if the high-handedness of the Police in the Rawalpindi riots 
case will find a parallel even in Russia. The outra- 
geous conduct of the Magistrate and the other autho- 
rities concerned passed unnoticed simply because the Hindus are a mild race. 
Had such things occurred in any European country, the people would at once 
have taken the officials to task and created an uproar. It is simply -because 
the Hindus do not possess any pluck to-day that they are obliged to 
endure meekly such oppression and persecution. The end of this, however, 
can never be good. A similar case recently occurred in Eastern Bengal in which 
a sxaceshi yrcacher ramed Girindranath had actually to undergo the tortures 
of a prison life simply because the Calcutta High Ccurt refused to hear his 
appeal on some flimsy grounds, Why has India become so luckless and 
unfortunate? Such things should certainly not have happened if her 
inhabitants had not become a lot of spiritless, impotent and cowardiy non-entities. 
Anglo-Indian bureaucrats might chuckle over such incidents as these, but they 
‘shall have to repent of them afterwards. They are making an exhibition of their 
own unrighteousness and casting a stain on the fair fame and sense of justice 
{if any) of their nation. That persons under whose rule such iniquities 
take place should boast of justice and civilisation is like robbers posing as 
saints, No society puts up long with such horrible iniquities and though 
Indians may be dumb just now, those in authority should bear in mind that 
these things will not go unpunished. God is the defender of the helpless and 
some day He will make the oppressors pay the penalty for their sins. 


Pratod (155), 2Cth June. 


21. “* His Excellency’ Lord Lamington is 2 Sprendie example of what 
54s wonders the magic wand of sympathy can achieve. 
Liannectin's  howpitality: = Bengal, the Punj4b and even the proverbially 
his Khandesh guests. apathetic and quiescent Madras are to-day anything 
Akhbdr-e-Soudegar (52), but peaceful. Bombay alone has preserved her 
July, Eng, cole; Indian equanimity and we have not the least hesitation in 
pectator (5), 6th July. -oggiagt ' . 
attributing this admirable state of things to the 
serenity of temper and innate sympathy and forbearance uniformly displayed 
by Lcerd Lamington. We have ere this referred to the remarks His 
_. Excellency. made at the laying of, the corner-stone of the’ New. English 
Scicol in Poova. But His kxcellency bas again done something more which 
calls not cnly for admiration but also for ‘gratitude. ‘The Poona ‘season ’ 


19 


_is Just now ‘on’. It is really purely a white affair—as far as the festivities are 
concerned..,,...... Has any Governor of Bombay hitherto made an attempt to 
bring the Indians and the Europeans together on the common platform of social 


amity and good-will? There have, of course, been occasional ‘ mixed’ gatherings—. 
but they were ever such stand-offish things! This was the fate even of the. 


elite of native society..... For the first time, His Excellency Lord Lamington 
nobly, and with a moral courage all his own, has broken the record.......... 
During the recent visit to Khandesh, His Excellency was so much struck with 


the loyalty of the people and their earnest desire to make his tour a success—. 


the loyalty and earnestness even of the poor, half-clothed and half-starved 
village Patel—that a sudden revelation seems to have burst upon the mind of his. 
Excellency.......... His Excellency was too good and true an Englishman to re- 
compense them for their loyalty with mere complimentary platitudes.......... 
Being touched with the whole poetry of the thing he sent a courteous 
invitation to the Patels of.a score of representative villages in Khandesh, 
to visit Poona for a short time and be the honoured guests of the Bombay 
representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor.......... This, indeed, is a 
practical instance of that sympathy which, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales said, ought to be the watchword and keynote of British rule in India. 
_ We are sure many an <Anglo-Indian must have scoffed at this, in his opinion, 
‘quixotic stcoping’ on the part of the head of the Presidency. But they 
are, comparatively speaking, an irresponsible people. As a conscientious 
responsible, and high-souled ruler, however, Lord Lamington has shown 
exceptional moral and political courage in introducing this novel feature in 
Government House ‘receptions,’ and all India ought to feel grateful to him 
for having thus set a noble example to his countrymen here, that even a, 
“native’ was worth shaking hands with, as a fellow-citizen of the Empire and 
a subject of His Majesty King Edward the Peace-Maker.” |The Indian 
Spectator writes:—‘“'The birthday. celebrations in honour of the Kine- 
Emperor are nowhere so well accentuated as at Poona. And this year 
Lord Lamington introduced a new feature which is worthy of being followed 
by’other pro-consuls, His Excellency invited a number of his Khandesh hosts 
a few days ago to share in the entertainment and sight-seeings special to this 
occasion. It must have been a treat to these humble folk, and a very pleasant 
experience which their children and their children’s children may hear narrated 
from time to time.”’ |} 


*22, “We are sorry anattempt was made in the local Legislative Council 
to make out more than twenty-five hours after the 
Honourable Mr, Logan’s speech that he did not mean 
at peg ny peers aT te to say that it was the Honourable Mr. Goculdas and 
Bombay Legislative Council. his Indian colleagues who inculcated habits of dis- 
Gujarati (23), 7tn July, honesty. If that was not his intention, he ought to 
Hing. cols. have said so immediately after he was challenged by 
_ the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah to declare ‘ who were 
the political orators about whom Mr, Lozan taiked,’ or t> name at least one 
- orator who inculcated habits of dishonesty to the ryots......... Would Mr. Logan 
have allowed Sir Pherozeshah to proceed with his trenchant remarks, if he did 
not mean to refer to his Indian colleagues on the Council? Our Indiaa contem-. 
poraries have generally construed Mr. Logan’s allusion in the only way in which 
it could be fairly construed. Even His Excellency Lord Lamington did not 
disown the interpretation put upon Mr. Logan's language by the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah, but only complimented both on their being armed ‘ with 
triple bars.’ But the very compliment, though it was altogether ill placed in 
one instance and implied deliberate approval when an emphatic disapproval 
was demanded by the circumstances of the case, proved that the Honourable 
Sir Pherozeshah’s interpretation was correct. The Honourable Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie’s belated attempt to shield a brother official was certainly a generous 
after-thought. But it was not at all fair to himself, nor to Mr. Logan, nor to 
his Honourable colleagues, and having regard to the. particular accusation 
which had provoked a crushing rejoinder should, in Our opinion, never have. 
been made.” ey REO 2 ENS. 
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; | While 4 some thonghtfed aud ‘kind-liesrtod’ European ladies are trying 

ar Mes ey res . fo’ bring.European and. Indian ladies and. gentlemen to-- 
yj Alege ems tomy gether, we have heard of 8 regrettable incident which 
Pie scadvsoby att PAD Oe IO8 cannot be passed over unnoticed. European and Indian 
} P ladies used hitherto to be provided with seats in the 
gallery of the Council Hall at Poona on the occasion: 
last, Leyée. of the Governor’s Levée, and no distinction was made 
_ a me-Janshed (28), Srd among non-Europeans and Europeans. This year, 

ly, Eng. cols.: Daily Te- 

ae layraph (2), 1st Joly. ° | however, all the Indian ladies—though few in number 
ee ——were provided with seats at the back of those reserved 
ee European ladies. The distinction that was made was very invidious, and the 
“ee Indian, ladies are said to bave resented the apparent slight thus put upon 
them. The Executive Engineer, Poona, was in charge of the arrangements 
this year, and an English officer of his standing ought certainly to have used 
more discretion in the allotment of seats. It is. mostly owing to petty inCi- 


dents like these that the feelings of the Indians become embittered.” [A cor- 
‘respondent of the Daily Telegraph makes a similar complaint. | 


24. “The Mahratta publishes the following extended summary of Mr. 
Tilak’s speech at the Poona Shivaji festival :-—“ We 
‘Mr. Tilak’s speech at the give below the substance of the Marathi speech 
a: . Poona Shivaji fcstival. delivered by Mr. B. G. Tilak on the last day of the 
7s ioat Ue, ery nese Shivaji festival at Poona. In summing up the inci- 
2 Jim-e-Jamshed (28), 4th dents of the festival, he said that they had this year 
¥ July, Eng. cols; Khdndesh Celebrated the 11th Shivaji festival. The institution 
ml Varbhav (186), 28tb June; was enveloped in a threatening storm immediately 
a Eos _ Prakdshak (154), 28th June. after the second celebration, but thanks to Pro- 
| . vidence, that no permanent injury resulted there- 
from. ‘There were great apprehensions this year that a disturbance might 

occur, or, if possible, be created to prejudice the cause of the festival, 

but he was glad that the good sense of the people thoroughly deteated 

this object. It was a pity Government could not yet understand that the 

object of festivals like these was not to create disturbances. Their mind was. 

yet enveloped in undeserved suspicion, ‘ihere were a dozen detectives and 
reporters at that very meeting. Nowhere was the need for all this suspicion and 

distrust! He was sorry that the District Mavistrate himself did not take the 

trouble to attend the meeting. Why should he not take the golden opportunity 

i to know at first hand what the advocates of the Shivaji festival had got to say 
on these occasions? He for one was prepared to say every word that he would 
say that day even before His Excelleucy the Governor......... There was no 

occasion to expressing their views stealthily or secretly ; and what need of it? 

Surely Indian people were not thieves in their own country. They could 

certainly proclaim their aspirations and they really ought to. hey did not 

fear a hearing, only they wanted a full and a fair hearing. He stronyly con- 

demned the mean attempt to lay the nets for a stray unguarded word. to 

penalise and victimise the speaker. 1f Government wanted to know the truth, 

a let them be prepared to hear the whole truth. Why spend two lakhs on main- 
| a taining short-hand reporters and detectives, and such other men of the Intelli- 
a. gence Department? ‘I'he money would be surely better spent on techuical edu- 
ae cation, It they celebrated the Shivaji festival, tuey did not do it with a view to: 
a or raise the standard of revolt. ‘I'te idea mania be foolish and absurd, as they all 
-. ° knew that they had no arms, noammunition. An educated man, an M.A., LL.B., 
may surely be given credit for knowing that the military strength of the Gov- 
a ernment was enormous aud that a singie machine gun showering hundreds of 
ee bullets per minute would quite sufiice for the largest public meeting! How 
can a detective tind out things which never enter the imagination of the reducated. 
classes? ‘Lhose who are thus shadowed may, however, console themselves with 
the idea thut the great God who sees everything is the people’s detective upon 
kings and Goveraments, and that this divine detective must sooner or later 
bring the british Government to justice. Lue secret of all this mischief jay 
in the idea that the educated classes were the enemies of the Government Mr. 
Morley in fact said it in so many words. But what 1s it in the educated classes. 
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that leads Mr. Morley to mistake them forenemies? Isit their ‘knowledge’ that 
makes Mr. Morley regard them as enemies? Then‘surely Mr. Morley himself 
is the enemy of ‘ knowledge.’’ They all knew that.Adam, the original man, 
suffered because he ate the fruit of the tree of ‘ Knowledge’ and the educated 
Indians are being treated similarly for the ‘ knowledge ’ which is bestowed uvon 
them. Are Government prepared to be classed with those who are the enemies of 
_ knowledge in this creation ?........._ Festivals like these proved an incentive to 

the legitimate ambitions of the people with great historic past...... They are an 

antidote to vague despair. “Lhey served like manure to the seeds of enthusiasm 

and the spirit of nationality......... ‘The time is surely not yet for lawlessness, 

for they had not yet exhausted all the possibilities of what may be claimed as 

legitimate and lawful action. But the pity of it all was that Government 4g 

were engaged in treating even this lawful action as unlawful. Lala Lajpatrai, a 

for instance, had done nothing that was not lawful and yet the whole a) 

official hierarchy conspired and acted like one man to deport him. Mr. Tilak a. 

could not imagine a clearer sign that the greatness of the British Govern- 

ment was doomed, and that decay and demoralisation had set in.......... 
- History abounds in cases of kingdoms undone by the discontent of penniless 

beggars. No one could be poorer than the great Chanakya of medieval 

Indian history, and it is well known how Chanakya, who had no stake in | 

the world but the little knot of his hair, exterminated the whole race of the ia 

Nandas in return for theinsult that was deliberately given tohim. Mr, Morley og 

of all persons should not have scorned the power of educated men because 

they were poor and had no earthly stake. But when thoughtful men like 

Mr. Morley betray such evident signs of thoughtlessness, then surely the decline 

of the British raj has begun. Mr. Morley has, however, rendered one great service 

.seesesee Lt was absurd to suppose that the Indian law-givers of old regarded a 

king as absolved from all duties towards his subjects. Why, Manu has distinctly 

laid down, for instance, that the king who punishes those whom he should not, 

or does not punish those whon. he should, goes to hell........... The King may: 

himself bea sort of adeity, but the conflict between him and his subjects 

begets another deity superior to him. And if the cause of the people be 

just, the second deity quietly absorbs the first. It is well known that both ° 

Parashurama and Rama are regarded as direct incarnations of God. But it is 

on record that when the days of the sixth incarnation were numbered, the flame 

(of glory and power), as the Puran graphically describes, came out from the 

mouth of Parashurama and entered that of Rama. And what was Parashurama 

but a mere human being when he was deprived of tiis flame, this insignia 

of divinity? The divine element in kingship, even according to the oriental 

ideas, is not free from its peculiar limitations, and Mr. Tilak challenged any one 

to point out any text which laid down that the yoke of the tyranny of a ruler, 

whoever he may be, should be quietly borne. The king, as soon as he 

ceases to be just, ceases also to be divine. He becomes an asura, and this depre- 

ciated divinity is forthwith replaced by a deity, whose divinity is not so 

alloyed.......... But then it may be urged that we shall have to suffer for 

doing what he, Mr. Tilak, wanted them to do. But then the path of duty 

was never sprinkled with rose-water. I¢ is true that what we seek may seem 
like a revolution; it is a revolution in the sense that it means a complete e 

change in the theory of the Government of India as now put forward by the | 

bureaucracy. It is true that this revolution must be a bloodless revolution, 

but it would be a folly to suppose that if there is to be no. shedding of blood, 

there are also to be no sufferings to be undergone by the people. Why, even n 

these sutterings must be great. But you can win nothing unless you are i 

prepared to suffer,......... Their fight was with the bureaucracy who would | ‘i 

always try to curb and suppress them. But they must remember that con- } 

sistently with the spirit of laws and the bloodlessness of the revolution, there : 

are hundred other means by which they might and ought to achieve their 13 

object, which was to force the hands of the bureaucracy to concede the reforms 

and privileges demanded by the people. They must realise that they are a 

great factor in the power with which the administration in India is conducted. 

They are themselves the useful lubricants which enable the gigantic 

machinery to work so smoothly. Though dewn-trodden and neglected, they 

must be conscious of their power of making the administration impossible if 

they but choose to make itso. It was they who managed the rail-road and the 

telegraph, it was they who madejsettlements and collected the revenue, it was in 

con 541—6 | 
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ot they who did ‘everything for the administration though in a subordinate 
acity, They must consider whether they could not turn their hand to better 
yon behalf of theirnation ‘than drudging on in this fashion. Let their places 
filled by Europeans on the splendid salary of eight pence a day if possible! 
’ must seriovsly consider whether their present conduct is respectful 
\emselves or useful to the nation. They must also consider what humilia- 
tion they have to suffer when foreignets openly express their wonder at the | 
three hundred millions of India bearing their present ignominious lot with- 
out any effective protest. To say this is not to violate the spirit of any laws 
or any constitution.......... They might imitate their rulers only in one thing, 
namely, in maintaining an unfailing succession of public workers. If one 
Lala Lajpatrai is sent abroad, another ought to be found to take his place as 
readily as a junior Collector steps into the shoes of a senior.......... It was no 
use, in fact it was a wrong course, to declare your loyalty with the ‘L’ writ large 
on an occassion like the present. Those proclaimers of loyalty may be loyal, 
but who is not? Government is too shrewd not to know the real sentiments 
of the people, how far loyal or how far disloyal. And just as they are likely 
to put down agitation under the deliberate pretence of mistaking it for dis- 
loyalty, so also they are shrewd enough to know the real character of the 
loyalty that is so proclaimed by placards and beat of drum and from the 
housetops. What they wanted was courage to declare that there was no 
disloyalty in agitating for constitutional rights and they would go on demand- 
ing them, though they might be threatened that such demands would be treated. 
as signs of disloyalty.” [The Kesari also publishes a detailed summary of the 
above speech in Marathi. The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—‘“ We crave no 
apology of the British Government for saying that we fully and un- 
reservedly endorse what fell from Mr. Tilak, the other day, anent the 
policy of employing detectives and shorthand reporters to shadow public 
men and to report what they say at public meetings. ‘ihe two lakhs of 
‘rupees spent after such a purpose could be em ployed for some worthier object. 
seceeeees A Government, which stoops to such follies, stards self-condemned.” 
The Khdndesh !’ aibhav publishes a brief account of a meeting held at Dhulia 
to celebrate the anniversary of Shivaji’s Coronation, Messrs. Deo and Javdekar, 
pleaders, being among the speakers. The Prakdshak reports that a similar meet- 

ing was held at Bijapur on 23rd June. } 


*25, ‘We pointed out last week that whilst congratulations were being 
7 showered upon the Revenue Member of the local 
Complaint about abnormal Government upon his prosperity budget, the people 
prices of  food-stufls in at Jjarge were suffering from the effects of the 
the city of Bombay. : ee , 
Gujaréti. (23), 7th July, €Xtraordinary rise in prices that has taken place even 
Eng. cols. i: in the case of the absolute necessaries of life. In 
Bombay house-rents have gone up abnormally, while 
prices of all food-stuffs have risen to an unheard-of extent, Even during the 
prevalence of famine the rates were not ruling so high. Poor people never 
enjoyed the luxury of ghee. But they could buy oils at reasonable rates and 
satisfy their needs. But the prices that these articles now command have become 
almost prohibitive, as they have increased nearly one hundred and fifty per cent., 
if not more. Cocoanuts are being sold at a price which is more than 200 
per cent, higher than before. Fire-wood again has likewise risen in value and 
charcoal fetches nearly double the price that it was last year. A large number 
of firewood godowns have had to be closed, because of the diminution of profits. 
This state of things is not confined to Bombay, but is to be found throughout 
the Presidency. It has already entailed a good deal of suffering and if it 
continues for any length of time, we have no doubt the sufferings of poor 
people will be increased many-fold.”’ 


26, ‘ We heartily commend to our countrymen the project justadumbrated 

DS aay a Oe by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and others for starting an 
Engl Daily 7m Bombay to Lnglish Daily, under Indian auspices, to represent 
represent Indian opinion to Indian thought and wishes to the Government and the 
Government and the British British nation. ‘The need of. such a paper has long 
ery Jumahed: (98), Seq LCC felt, but was never more emphatically brought 
Jéty; Bay: cols. C&) 8rd before the minds.of the Indians than by the recent 
Nouns). we ese. - » political. events in the Punjéb and elsewhere, - The 
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romoters of the scheme—and among them we find the names of some of the 
best and most representative men in the public life of this city and Presidency— 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly acknowledge the part which is being played by the 
English and Anglo-Vernacular journals, conducted by the Indians, to represent 
Indian public opinion to their British rulers and their countrymen at home. 
Some of us may also frankly concéde that creditable attempts are, now 
and then, made by Anglo-Indian papers to ventilate the genuine grievances 
of the Indian peoples, and to obtain such redress for them as may appear just and. 
legitimate to them. But there is nothing like an accredited organ of the views 


and sentiments of the Indians themselves. The most ardent and enthusiastic 
of the Congress papers have no common standpoint, and it has been found that, 


at some of the most critical junctures in the existence of the Congress as well — 
‘as in the political history of India, during the last fifteen years, the true Congress 


leaders have never found a proper hearing and their attitude and intentions have 
never been fully, faithfully and authoritatively laid before the British nation. 
...-...-A8 to the policy of the new paper one could hardly doubt that it will be 
such as to command the approval and the confidence of the entire native com- 
munity. Moderation of tone and language is to be expected in everything done 
under the auspices of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and a paper, which is to ventilate 
the views, the hopes, the aspirations of the school of Indian thought, over which 
he has for so long and so worthily presided, could be relied upon for its absolute 
respectability not only as to tone and language, but integrity and honesty of 

urpose....... ‘The paper, as far as we understand, is primarily intended to educate 
the British public in the actual facts pertaining to the country, and to combat 
misrepresentation and calumny, indulged by the Anglo-Indian Press, by respect- 
ful, straightforward statements about the wants, the wishes, the aspirations, 
and the endeavours of educated Indians for a broader national life. Among its 
other promoters, we find Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and Mr. Gokuldas Parekh, 
two trusted leaders of the Hindu Community; Mr. C. H. Setalvad, ever a 
stout-hearted champion of his country’s interests ; Mr. Chunilal Saraya, a gentle- 
man whose large Banking experience and knowledge of finance must prove of 
infinite value to the paper both directly and indirectly ; Mr. Jehangir Petit 
who has been found to combine talk with substantial work for the benefit 
of the many interests he has espoused; Mr. Naranjee Dwarkadas, a young 
wealthy Hindu capitalist, whose commendable endeavours to be useful to- his 
country are being watched with admiration by an increasing class of the 
inhabitants of this island city; and by some other equally well known names 
in the public life of India. So there could be no doubt as to the policy and 
the usefulness of the paper, and the country may well expect that those of her 
sons who are in a position to advance this enterprise will come forward and help 
it in the best way they can. It will be a patriotic endeavour, and we hope it 


will not be shirked,” 


*27, ‘The City Improvement Trust has proposed to the Government of 
Bombay to utilize the site opposite the Elphinstone 
College for the erection of a statue to the late-Mr. J. 
Failing amore suitable site, the one pro- 


A suggestion to bring 


place the public statues in 


Bombay. __ posed is an excellent spot for perpetuating the 
Rast Goftér (84), “th memory of modern India’s greatest of sons.......... 
July, Eng. cols. The city has enough and to spare of statues of its own 


great men and those of India. These are exquisite specimens of the sculptor’s 
art.......e« They are, however, scattered without any regard to harmony, 


or good effect all over Bombay. Not a few of them are found in out-of-the- 


way localities and obscure nooks and corners. If the collective pecuniary 


value of these statues is calculated, it would reach @ figure which the 


first city of India would have no reason to blush for. As works of art, 
they would do credit to Bombay in point of zsthetical elegance and taste....... 
We, however, doubt if the city’s residents, to say nothing of outside visitors, 
are aware of the existence of the majority of these statues, and if they 
liad ever had a look at them in all their life. How many of us know 
that the Town Hall harbours a few of the most: valuable specimens of 
the sculptor’s art?. The statues there vegetate, unknown and unadmired 
except by their dumb selves.. The graceful statues of Wellington and the 
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Brgquis..of e Bokinne been relegated dhs .- shadowy. ‘bnliour in the 
yandens of the, Elphinstone Circle, where the vandalising bands of natives 
«havoc. with: thei in. beau » xseivase Such of. these statues as are veiled 
rublic Wi aw es femote. corners and sequestered spots of the city 

» unearthed from their limbo of oblivion and assigned to places 

y: may. be. ‘More extensively and prominently viewed. The statues 


Pee! « the ‘Governors of Bombay which embellish the Church Gate Street, 


posite the Oval, leave intervening vacant spaces which might be well, 
cupied by a. few of the statues removed from the Town Hall. A well- 


: grouped ‘statuary might be erected along the line and on the side opposite. 


on. some methodical and wel] laid out arrangement.”’ 


25. The reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s 
request for the free grant of a site for the proposed 
Comments on the refusal musafarkhana for the Hajis is most unsatisfactory, 
or the part of Government to ‘ Sia tia cite of ‘ Muh ian gentle. 
provide a; free site for the nasmuch as the offer of certain Muhammadan gentle 
proposed musafarkhana for men to find the money for the erection of the building 
Hajis in Bombay. ‘was conditional on the free grant of a site by Govern- 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (62), ment. ‘Che hardships, which the poor Hajis are sub- 
oth July; Akhbdr-e-Islam h f ] 
(61), 4th July. jected to in the absence of a place of shelter, are 
innumerable, It is, therefore, hoped that Government 
will reconsider the matter and comply with the demand of the Muhbammadans, 
|The Akhbar-e-Isldm writes in a similar strain. | 


29. ** Before the construction of the Jamrao Canal in the Thar and Parkar 
district there were two canals, Thar Wah aud Mithrao 


_Complaint about the inode. 
quate supply of canal water 
in Thar and Parkar district 


Wah, on which the whole district depended for 
its water supply. Both these canals flowed from 
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(Sind). Dhoro Naro which supplied them with so much water 
‘ Musdfir (53), 29th June, that the cultivators had no cause for complaint. 
ng pone But now since the construction of the Jamrdéo Canal 
the Thar Wah has suffered greatly as it now gets only one-third of its former 
supply! The reason is quite obvious. First, the Jamraéo Canal draws water 
from Dhoro Naro, then the Hiral and lastly the Mithrao and Thar canals. So 
Dhoro Naro, which formerly maintained two canals, now supplies water to four, 
and accordingly all the dependent canals equally suffer. The Eastern Nara, 
which supplies water to Dhoro, takes as much quantity of water from the Indus 
now as it did when there were only two canals, This is indeed unfair, and we are 
quite taken aback to find that the powers that be have not yet given their 
serious consideration to such an important matter as this! It is but right that 
the cultivators who pay taxes should be allowed adequate facilities. All the 
dependent canals should be given a fair share and that cannot be got unless 
arrangements are made to secure for Dhoro Naro an adequate supply from the 
Eastern Nara. We respectfully draw the attention of the authorities concerned 


to this matter and hope that early steps will be taken to set the matter right.” 


30.. ‘* We are surprised at the amount of unpleasantness that has arisen 

at Shikérpur between the Civil Judge and the Bar. 

Alleged unpleasantness ,,,.,.... The fact that disagreeableness and dis- 

Lsayiegy Seo aay a the gontent do exist is undeniable......... If both the 
"Sindhi "(B4), 29th June, Bench and the Bar strive to work harmonionsly, if the 

Eng. cols. - Bench respects the Bar and is more patient and 
: forbearing and if the Bar determines to give the 


Bench all the consideration due to its position no unpleasantness or strained 


relations need ever arise.”’ 


Legislation, 


al. The Bill to amend the City Improvement Act does not seem to have 
been framed after a due consideration of the sugges- 

‘ag to amend the Bombay tions of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, since 
ty in Peas (183 ), the number .of the latters’ representatives on the. 
20th J Jane. | ~** Drnst Board remains unchanged. The Corporation 
aN iey| } Cantetbates largely to the f ands of the City Trust. 
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‘and has an abiding interest in the operations of that body and it ‘is but ‘fair 
that it should have a larger representation on the Trust Board. In our 

opinion, the number of the Corporation’s’ representatives on the Trust Board 
should be fixed at six and that appeals should lie to the High Court from the 
decision of the Trust Tribunal. The Bill does not make any provision for 

such appeals nor does it make it obligatory on the part of the Trust Board to 

advance loans to mill-owners to construct sanitary dwellings for mill hands, 

It having begun ifs operations with undue precipitancy, several glaring 

defects have been discovered in the buildings erected under its auspices. 

The Trust is no doubt doing its best to remove these defects, but the Bill does 

not throw upon it the obligation to do so. The pecuniary contribution which 

the Corporation has to make to the Trust is also much more than is fair and 

equitable. We hope the Select Committee will take all these points into 

consideration in finally recasting the Bill. 3 


Education. 


32. “Let us hope that Bombay will rise in time to protest strongly 


against the proposal of the Honourable Mr, Selby 


—— — pro- to remove the Elphinstone College to Poona, 
posed removal of the Hlphin- oy failing that to one of our suburbs, What 
stone College from Bombay. 

Indu Prakésh (42), Ist two Government Arts Colleges, manned and 
July, Eng. cols. worked by the same agency, can possibly achieve 


by way of building up an Oxford in Poona, it is 
impossible for men of ordinary understanding to conceive. It is said that 
with the salaries of two present Professors combined you would have one of a 
hicher kind. Theoretically this is allright. But froma practical point of 
view we may doubt this very much........... The picture of many Oolleges 
located near each other in an aimosphere of their own, away from 
din and bustle, and constituting a University by themselves, is indeed a 
fascinating one. But the idea is purely visionary, and yet the Honourable 
Mr. Selby gravely declares that personaily he would not only bein favour of 
transferring the Elphinstone College to Poona, but, if possible, of merging in 
the Deccan and the Elphinstone Colleges all the other provincial Colleges....... 
We have no doubt that the Elphinstone College is very badly located at 
present. A building without a compound, built for a printing press, with huge 
compositors’ wings converted into lecture rooms, can never suit a college, 
There is every reason that the Colleze should be removed to a better site 
but not to Poona or even toasuburb. Half the number of students at the 
Elphinstone College are day-students living with their parents or guardians. To 
these, it would be costly to become resident students.......... If the College 
is removed toa distant suburb, either all must be resident students or several 
‘of them must travel long distances daily and lose much precious time. We 
doubt very much if Government would furnish residential quarters sufficient 
for all students, The effect would be to benefit the Xavier’s and the Wilson 
Colleges at the expense of the Elphinstone College........... Bombay should, 
therefore, have the Elphinstone College in its midst, or near it....... It should 
have a suitable building with a compound. A large plot out of the new recla- 
mations at Koliba would be an ideal site. Otherwise, we might go to Chow- 
patty. Even Mahalaxmi would be preferable if the tram is taken right to 
the junction of Breach Candy and Pedder Roads.” 


33. The more minutely we look into the new Gujarati Readers, the mora 
7 are we disappointed at the manner in which those 
entrusted with the preparation of the series have 
discharged their duty. One would naturally expect 
that the lessons in such a series should inculcate 
principles of morality upon tender youths and teach 


Alleged unsatisfactory 
draiting of the religious 
lessons in the new series of 
Gujarati Readers. 

Bombay Samachar (66), 
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Ist, 8rd and 5th July; San 
Vartamdn (94), 2nd July ; 
Akhbar-e-Islam (61), 4th 
July; Khabarddr (82), Sth 
July ; Jain Vijaya (76), 4th 
July. 


Educational Department had anything to de with 
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them to lock at religions other than their own in a 
spirit of tolerance. ‘he historical facts and statements 
contained in the Readers: should also, one would 
think, be above dispute or cavil. The Gujarati Rea- 
ders, hovewer, do not answer the above requirements, 
and it would seem that neither the Goverment nor.the 
their actual preparation. 


yond § doubt “hat the. lien. on Muhammad and 
urteous language. It was again a mistake to have 
| y religious lessons at all nto. the series. If they were at all 
ecestary, special care shor a tnve been taken in their preparation so as to 
Std AVC th “any controversy or dispute being subsequently raised. The Muhammadans 
ies | BAC as me J AlDs - have Ta sed, objections on this score snd the Parsis, too, have just 
4 * grounc is of com} aint, concerning the statements contained in the series about 
‘Meir religion. t is stated ‘the Parsis worship God in the form of the Sun and 
the Fire........... They follow the preachings of a great man named Zartost, 
ee ee who flontished about 600 years before Christ.’ Both'the statements are couched 
~ im discourteous language and are historically untrue. They cast in fact a 
ghar on the faith of the Parsis, The name of their Prophet is Asho Zarthustra 
en or Zarthosta, not simple Zartost. Besides the time at which he lived is at least 
7 or 8 thousand years before the Christian era. The question of date is no 
doubt a vexed one, but reference to it might as well have been avoided altogether. 
Somehow, the religious lessons in the series have been badly drafted and have 
irritated the public mind. Government might do well to omit all these lessons 
without delay. [A correspondent of the Sdénj Vartamdn makes a similar com- 
plaint and points out that the language used with reference to Hindu Rishis is 
improper and requires correction. The Akhbar-e-Islém writes in a similar 
strain and remarks that Government having promised to respect the religious 
feelings of Musalmans, the same regard should be shown by them to the feelings 
of other communities. The Kkabarddr objects to the ninth lesson in the 
5th book of the Gujarati series as calculated to hurt the feelings of the 
Jains. The Jain Vijaya remarks that the date of the founder of their 
religion as given in the above lesson cannot be accepted by the Jains. The 
portrait of the founder of Jainism printed at the beginning of the lesson, 
says the Bombay Samachar, is also objected to by some Jains, } 


Beats | 34, The new regulation which requires students to pass the First LL.B. 
- Disapproval of the changes before they can keep terms for the Second LL.B. 
made by the Bombay Univer- {xamination does not seem to have been framed 
sity Senate in the LL.B. after due deliberation, We are sorry the University 
°""Dnyin Prakésh (40), 1st id not realise its proper rosponsibility in passing the 
July; Sind Journal (18), rule in haste. It is well known thata majority of 
27th June. Indian students are poor and that they are anxious 
to shorten their stay in Bombay as much as possible. Hence, a regulation 
that tends to prolong this stay on a flimsy pretext inflicts an undoubted 
hardship upon them. It is said that those students, who are filling their 

| ae . terms in the Law Class but have not passed any law examination, disturb 

a the class. ‘Ihe true cause of the disturbance is the inability of the Law 

| Professors to keep the students in check. When the regulation was brought 

before the Senate, it gave rise to an animated discussion and eventually 

the proposition was carried by the votes of fellows, nut belonging to the 

ren) Faculty of Law. We hope the Senators, who voted in favour of the new 
regulation will kindly support the recognition of private law classes established 

in the mofussil for the purposes of the L. L. B.-examination. [The Sind Journal 
writes :—‘ We think the LL.B, course should not extend beyond two years, That 

time is quite enough for a trained student to master his subjects and get through 

the examination. If any change is required, it is in the training of the students, 

The several Law classes should be abolished and a Central College estas 

ae } blished.......... The college should be a whole, time college with special 
baie id Professors, and not lecturers, as at present, who have a large practice of their 

¢ own as pleaders, and can D hardly be expected to do justice to their subjects.”’ ] 


POE, 


Railways, 


‘ 35. From,the recklessness shown by the S. M. Railway authorities 
in the treatment of Native passengers, it was 

Complaint about theem- shrewdly suspected by some people that the Company 
ploy yment of ee had the support of Government in the attitude 
passengers on the S.M. Hail. adopted by it towards its native patrons. This sus- 

| picion was confirmed by the reply given on behalf 
"Frat ts 30th:June. of Government to an interpellation on the subject of 
goods wagons being employed on the S; M. Railway 
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fire. 


for the conveyance of human beings. Government stated in the course of the 


27 


reply that only peasants were so conveyed and that they liked the wagons very 


well, 


We do. not think that any other Government in the world would stoop to 
such shamelessness in whitewashing the doings of its countrymen. 


But the 


civilised British Government does not feel any scruple to declare that men 


like travelling in goods wagons. Would the 


overnment have given the same 


reply, if the 8. M. Railway had been owned by natives? Is it not strange 


that a Government, that is anxious to reduce the working hours for adults in’ 


mills so that the health of the workmen may not break down, should force the 


same labourers to travel in goods wagons ? 


The ignorant peasants do not by 


any means like to travel in such wagons, but finding no other accommodation 
available and being too ignorant to seek redress of their grievances and also 
fearing violence and ill treatment at the hands of Railway employés, consent 


to travel in any way they are directed to do. 
positive evidence to show that peasants /ike to travel in goods wagons. 


Do Government possess any 


they not also aware that even educated and respectable men are obliged to 


travel in goods wagons at times? 


We hope the Honourable Mr. Dixit will put 


these two questions to Government at the next Council Meeting. 


36, 


Complaint about the delay 
in constructing overbridges 
over the principal level 
crossings in Bombay. 

Evening Jame (73), 29th 
June, Eng. cols, 


«The Bombay 


Government must have seen from the Hon’ble Mr. 
Armstrong’s criticisms and the MHon’ble Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta’s endorsement of the same, af: the 
last meeting of the Legislative Council, how deeply 
all classes of the inhabitants of Bombay regret the 
absence of overbridges over the more important level 
crossings in Bombay. By this time the people have 


become too well acquainted with the history of the question to quarrel with the 


Corporation on the subject. 
Government who are to blame. 


It is the Railway Companies concerned and the 
For years and years the question has been 


hanging fire because the Government would not move, that is to say, move with 
sufficient energy and earnestness towards a final and definite solution.” 


Municipalities. 


37. ‘ With a promptitude, almost unprecedented in the recent records of 


Approval of Mr, Edwardes’ 
action in suspending the Chief 
Water Inspector for his 
carelessness on the occasion 
of the Sitaram Buildings 


% Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 7th 
July, Eng. cols.; “Gujardte 
(23), 7th July, Eng. cols.; 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 4th 


the Bombay Corporation, the new Municipal Commis- 
sioner submitted on 27th June last, for the consider- 
ation of the Corporation, his report on the late fire at 
Sitaram Buildings and the ‘scandalous absence of 
water which characterised it.’ This celerity has been 
of so unusual a character that it formed the subject 
of high complinents to Mr. Edwardes at. last 
Monday’s meeting of the Corporation.......... The 
promptitude in the present instance may fairly be 


Are . 


July, Eng. cols. ascribed to two causes. Firstly, to the advent of the 


new Commissioner who has entered upon the investigation of the gruesome 
subject with a completely ‘open mind,’ and, secondly, to his great consciousness 


of the fact that the public of Bombay, European and Indian, has long been 


‘scandalised,? to use his own effective word, at the way in which the supply 
of water has more or less been found to fail at the very outset of some big fires, 
specially those which took place last year and the year before........... Of late 
it has been published in the reports of big fires in the city that water was never 
to be had during the first few minutes after the alarm was given though the fire- 
engines were on the spot, You cannot make bricks without straw. Nor can you 
extinguish fire without water. And yet every person, with the most ordinary 
intelligence, must admit that it is the first pressure of a sutiicient volume of 
water which makesall the difference between extinction and conflagration... .. 
It is alleged that even where there is a fair supply of water at the very outset, 


full pressure is not to be had though it is forthcoming, until owners of neigh- 


bouring properties have agreed to be black-mailed, involuntarily, of course, for 
the preservation of their own interests. A very large number of stories are 
related, on the occasion of big fires, how this man’s shup and that man’s house 


Pi 


were saved by a free play of water given for a ‘consideration.’ These 


or part y. lecendary ani. _perily correct, But this 
h is. certain thas there are always circulating stories of black-mailing after 
res have ooourred.......... "They: say there is no smoke without fire, Who 
ra that in the mat of this popular belief as to black-mailing there may 
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| ; : oF bees e “Ik is rhaea to be wished, now that we have found a 


~- Manicipal Jommissioner who is not only of an open mind but willing to 
es as laten to popular complaints and wipe off the scandal touching Bombay ‘fires 


om all. points of view, that he will once for all. endeavour to go to the bottom 
f the affair and assure the suspicious “public how far the stories of black- 
mailing on the occasion of big fires are well-founded or otherwise”. [The 
ujardti writes :— The Municipal Commissioner’s report on the scandal- 


‘ous absence of water on the occasion of the Sitaram Buildings fire is marked by 


refreshing courage, independence and outspokenness. It illustrates how reports 
are prepared and submitted to superior officers, containing misleading statements 
to the prejudice of helpless and innocent subordinates. In the ordinary course 
of things these reports are treatel as gospel truth by the higher authorities in 
almost every department, Municipal or Government, and very great credit is 


due to the Municipal Commissioner for having made an independent i inquiry 


and. judged of the reports submitted to him in a thoroughly impartial and 
judicial spirit......... We trust the present Municipal Commissioner will not 
remain content until the whole question of water-supply to the city has been 
fully investigated and satistactorily solved.”’ The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes ina 
somewhat similar strain. | 


38. The school-house in Saterwada (Vengurla) is so badly built that 
immediately after its completion last year the roof 
Alleged dangerous condi- began to give way. The roof has now been 
‘or of @ Municipal school- repaired, but the entire structure is so flimsy that 
uilding at Vengurla (Rat- ther kk oe whan tt taenble d WwW 
négiri). there is no knowing when it may tumble down. e 
Loka Mata (139) for June, Warned the Municipality some time ago’ of the dan- 
gerous condition of the building and pointed out 
that it was not desirable to locate a school in it. But our warning 
went unheeded and the school began to be held there some three months 
ago. If the Municipality think that the building is quite safe, let the 
Municipal office beheld there and the Mauicipal hall assigned for the 
location of the school, We hear that the bills of the contractor who erected the 
building have not yet been paid, and if such be the case, we would ask the 
Municipality to have the building thoroughly inspected by the Executive 
Engineer and, if found safe, to allow the school to assemble there. The present 
being the rainy season, it 1s unsafe to hold classes in the building, and the 
Municipal authorities should take early steps for removing the school elsewhere, 
otherwise they will be responsible for any loss of life that may ensue owing to 
the precarious condition of the building. 


Native States. 


39, “From the petition addressed by Mr. Messrs. Bijvarji Pandya and 

i - in es all Chitale to the Agent to the Governor-General, Central 
sien te » authorities in LUdia, it appears that the Dhar State authorities have 
!hér State (Central India)in behaved most shamefully towards the young boys. 
connection with the Shivaji who celebrated the Shivaji festival at Dhar this year 
celebration recently held at gs usual, The subjects discussed at the festival 
ye (10), 50th June, Were perfectly innocent, and judging even by the 
charges made against the organizers of the movement 

by the authorities, it does not appear “that they deserved the severe penal- - 
ties so wantonly inflicted upon them. ‘These penalties and punishments include 
flogging, expulsion from the school, expulsion from the State territory, degrad- 
ation or dismissal from service, fines of pays and pensions and confiscations of 
cash allowances and so forth. And the offences for which these men and boys. 
were so penalised did not admittedly go beyond organising the Shivaji festival, 
uttering the words ‘Bande Mataram’ and advising the boys to follow 
ne pendent careers, The perfect bond fides of the organisers of the festival 
are. seen from the. fact that the whole ongsnjsation was done in open 


long time before the festival. It is a shame, therefore, that the authorities 
should turn round and deal with the organisers of the festival and those 
who took part in itin the way they have done with such deliberation a long 
time after the whole festival had quietly and peacefully passed off. And we do 
hope that the Agent to the Governor-General will take a lenient view of the 
matter and advise the State authorities to reconsider their decision.” 


40. “Some of our Native States are evidently bent upon giving to the 
British Government lessons in suppressing sedition 

Disapproval of the action and disloyalty. And why should they not? Are 
. ea romapetge te "they not the pillars of British rule and in duty bound 
a, giamagagas “to subscribe handsomely to funds started for Imperial 
Indu Prakash (42), 3rd purposes by Viceroys and their consorts? Without 
July, Eng. cols.; Prabhat active participation in the anti-sedition campaign 
ae aauhane (138), rok : the day, the Chiefs may expect nothing but smiles 
Senn. romthe only gods they have to do puja to in this 
world—tke gods of the Political Department. Would 

not special activity shown in suppressing sedition at this time be a sure passport 
to the Council of Notables, to a K.C.S.I.ship or an increase to their salutes ? 
No wonder then that Kashmir should have had an imitator in Kolhdpur, and 
that Kolhapur should be outdone by Dhar....... Indore is near to Dhar, and 
we are informed that some fools this year held a Shivaji festival there and the 
whole Durbar hes been perplexed and perturbed over it. Dhar and Indore 
are Mahratta States.......... To find them taking umbrage at the celebration 
of the anniversary of a hero, but for whom they would never have come into 
being at all, cannot but make us feel pained and intensely humiliated.” 
The Prabhdt writes :—“ So the contagion is spreading to the Native States, too. 
e all remember the famous circular issued by the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
calling upon his subjects to have nothing to do with sedition-mongers in the 
British dominions and threatening to inflict severe punishments upon those 
who dared to contravene his orders. We have now a similar circular promul- 
gated by the Maharaja of Kolhapur. Of course, one can very easily see through 
these circulars. They are no doubt meant to please the Sarkar. But do our 
Chiefs realise that they are lowering themselves in the estimation of their couatry- 
men by thus playing the tune called for by the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy ? ”’ 
The Jagadhitechhu writes:—Under the administration of Lieut.-Burke, the 
Séngli State has entered upon a new era of beneficent reform. Isit not singu- 
lar that while every attempt is made by the Kolh4pur Durbar to put down the 
Loka Sabha of that place the present administrator of Sangli should spare no 
pains to promote the happiness of the people committed to hiscare? It is a 
disgrace that while the authorities of Sdugli State recognise the importance of 
rs principle of representation, the Kolhapur Durbar should seem to condemn 

it. 

41. The contagion of adopting stringent measures to put down the 
ee present unrest in the country seems to have spread to 
Gujardts (28), 30th June. Native States. Some of the Native Chiefs, acting 
under the influence of Political Agents, have been 

resorting to repressive measures. The Maharaja of Kashmir was the first to 
do so, and as his territory lay on the borders of the Punjab he had some sort of 
justification, but the Maharaja of Kolhapur, whose territory lies in a corner of 
the Bombay Presidency, had no reason whatsoever to follow the example of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir. The Indian Chiefs should know that the present struggie 
in the country is between the bureaucracy and the people, and that any inter- 
ference in it on their part will be deeply resented by the people and will tend to 
lower their prestige. If the interference is due to the Political Agents, wo hope 
Government will prohibit these officers from exercising their influence over 


the Chieis in the matter. 


42, A correspondent writing to the Deshi Mitra says:—Thbe sale of certain 

-  Jands in S4rangpur under the Limbdi State to the 

Affairs in Limbdi State authorities of the Swami Narayan Temple is highly 
(Kathiawér), suspicious inasmuch as the Thakor of Limbdi was 


: A cacy ee - strongly opposed, to it. Mr. Meghabhai, who is a 
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day-light and regular invitations were issued even to State officials a: pretty : 
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Dhrol State require the immediate attention of the 
HM Agent to the Governor. The expenditure in the 
of Dhrol State State is said to be not quite in proportion to 
ye. aie 100) its income, and consequently practically no attempt 

‘aie. ’ Is made to relieve the state of its indebtedness. The 


of Limbdi—a much more prosperous State—gets only Ks. 200! Besides, four 
of his kinsmen are employed under him and probably they are all a useless bur- 
den upon the State. Then there are numerous heads of horned cattle and horses 
which the State practically is not in ‘need of. Then the Thakor Saheb has 
two sons, the heir-apparent Dowlatsinhji, and a cadet. named Samatsingji. 
For the benefit of the latter, a fataya, the village of Khijadia, which 
brings in from eight to ten thousand rupees a year, is alienated and the 
i income is said to be credited to his account while the State bears the 
ae ae expenditure of maintaining his large family and educating his four sons 
Ca | and about as many daughters, When the Rajkot State with an income of 
ye. about four lakhs a year gives to its fataya Ladhubha RBs, 2,000 a vear, 
Bea. Dhrol with an income of a lakh anda quarter gives to its fataya Rs. 8,000 a 

ae year! Who is responsible for this state of affairs? Should the Karbhari be 
oe found incompetent, he might at once be replaced by a better man who could 
Le carefullv safeguard the interests of the State. Itis enough for us.to invite 
¥ the immediate and earnest attention of the Agent to the Governor in Kdathii- 
w4r to this matter so that affairs might not drift from bad to worse. ‘They 
are already such as should not be tolerated for a day.” OG 


peoet 44. Continuing its comments on the alleged extortionate policy pursued 
by tbe Thakor of Vdla towards the Girasias of his 

, Dispute between the Tha State (vide paragraph 48 of W. R, No. 21), the Wahi 

a Phe dyfed ring ind and =Kédntha Gazette writes :—The Girasias, on finding it 

y ahi Kéntha Gazette (85), impossible to obtain justice at the hands of the Thakor 

30th June; Kdthiawdr Samd- of Vala in respect of their mortgaged Giras holdings, 

~ chér (81), 3rd July. approached Major Beale when he was ona visit to 

| Vala and prayed for-a consideration of their case. 

Major Beale, instead of taking up the matter himself, told the Thakor to 

arrive at an amicable settlement with the Girasias. ‘the Thakor, taking ad- 

vantage of his predominent position, induced the Girasias to agree to an unfair 

a -.- gompromise whereby they will be out of the possession of their estate for a 
a period of 23 years more. Asa matter of fact, the original debt advanced by 
oe the Thakor to the Girasias amounted to Rs. 10,000 and as a security for it 
le he has enjoyed the usufruct of their Giras lands amounting to Rs, 4,000 per year 
for a period of 25 years. If an account were to be taken of mesne profits, it 
will be found that the original debt has been repaid several times over and 
that a large amount is actually due from the Thakor to the Girasias for the 
-emjoyment of the usufruct of their property. But the Thakor still claims 
Rs. 25,000 from the Girasias and does not wish to release tneir property from 
mortgage for twenty-three years more. ‘Thisis the effect of the compromise. 
’ The Thakor has dictated the terms of it to the unfortunate Girasias, who 
are forced most unwillingly to agree to them. It will be found that they 
. have thus suffered a gross injustice, We wish the matter were inquired 
‘into by the Agency authorities. ‘They would then have come to know how 
>.» ° the Girasias ‘have “been most unfairly dealt with by the Thakor. [‘lhe 
.  ‘ Rdthidwdy Samachdr writes ina similar strain). __ . 
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45.. A correspondent of the Kaira Vartamdn writes :—The Kdthiawér 
Nip anit _  Samdchdr has made some adverse remarks regarding 
Affairs in Amkaliéra State the appointment of Chhotalal as Karbhari of Amba- 
ag >2 eee fn (80), 3ra.-dva State and has pointed out that he isa dismissed 
July g Kéthiawde Samsiohar Government servant (vide parasr aph 48 of the last 
($1), 8rd July. Weekly Report). Now, I wish to point out that 
. the appointment was not made without the approval 
of the Agency authorities and that the fact of Mr. Chhotalal’s dismissal 
from British Service was fully within their cognisance when they sanctioned 
the appointment. The strictures of the Samdchdr re the qualifications 
of those State employés who owe their selection to their present offices to 
Mr, Chhotalal are equally wide of the mark, since Mr. Chhotalal’s nominees 
are not a whit behindhand in point of efficiency when compared to others who 
hold responsible posts in the State. [The Kdthidwedr Samdchdr repeats its alle- 
gations against the Karbhari, and adds that he has caused an estrangement 
between the Thakor and his son. It, therefore, recommends the Thakor to 
dispense with the services of both the Karbhari and the State physician at 
an early date j. 


46, The frequency with which Muluvala of Pithadia, a Bhagdar of 
Jetpur, changes his Karbharis oF either that he he 
: put.a:, not able to secure a fit man to fill the post or that the 
tia. sine Chief changes his mind too often. ‘The latest appoint- 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (85), ment to the post is that of the Medical Officer of the 
30th June. Taluka, and we cannot help regarding it as queer 
, and ill advised. The Medical Officer may be an expert 
physician or surgeon, but is surely ill fitted to administer the affairs of a taluka. 
We are not so much surprised that the appointment was made, but wonder 
how it won the approval of the Agency authorities. It is highly objection.ble 
that the latter should sacrifice the interests of a taluka to the fickle caprice of 
the Talukdar. We are also unable to understand how tie latter was promoted 
by Government from the 4th to the 3rd class of Talukdars. 


47, The condition of the petty Talukdars of Kathiawar is growing 
titbibentin, Com TT day on account of their being obliged 
” the pathy Taludodies of kz. to pay, in.addition to the peshkashi, contributions 
thidwérand the means of towards the General Thana Fund, the Police Fund 
ameliorating it. and the like. The Japti Department, which was 
. Mahi Kéntha Gaaette(S5), established to ameliorate their condition, has proved 
aie Tne a source of great hardship to them. We fail to 
understand why the Department is maintained when it is not able to give to 
-. the embarrassed ‘Talukdars the relief expected of it, -We would, therefore, 
suggest that it may be abolished and its work distributed among the Prant 
Officers, whose duties are light at present. It is our firm belief that the 
adoption of this course alone would better the condition of the poor Talukdars 
of Kaéthiawar. 


ntelligence extracted from the Press. 


48, A swadeshi meeting was held at Shantaram’s Chawl (Bombiy) on 
30th June. The audience numbered five thousand. 
A Swadeshi meeting in Mr, Babasaheb Khare, pleader of Nasik, was in the 


nomen Prakish (42), Ist chair. Four Bengali ascetics addressed the meeting. 
sats: ‘hey exhorted their hearers to carry on the swadeshs 


and boycott movements with energy and perseverance 
with a view to save their starving fellow-countrymen from death and to brine 
about the regeneration of their motherland. Mr. Tilak was present at the meet- 
ing and spoke a few words. He observed that Mr. Morley, by calling the 
educated Indiaus the enemies of the Empire, had grievously disappointed them. 
He deplored the apathy of the people of Bombay in not convening a public meet- 
ing as yet for protesting against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. In deporting 
the latter without trial, the British Government, he remarked, has shown to be 
more barbarous and tyrannical than the Moghul itself and there was no remedy 
for the Indians but to resort to swadeshi and boycott under the circum- 
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Of all leaders in the Sétara 
vas | in Ghate’s theatre at Sdtéira under 
the presidency of Mr. Dadasaheb Karandikar. Re- 
 presentatives from all talukas in the district were 
present at the meeting, The national anthem was 
~~. Sung first, the whole audience remaining standing 
} time. Mr. Gatipatrao Phansalkar, pleader, then moved the 
ution for establishsng a Zilla Sabha, which was carried unani- * 
us The second resolution, which related to the constitution of the 
ha, was also unanimously adopted. A discussion then took place as to 
at the functions of the Sabha should be, and it was decided that the Sabha 
d give effect to the Resolutions of the National Congress, support the 
swadesht and boycott movements and put forth efforts to secure swardjya. 
The president dedeaed that they should watch the work of the Sabha for 6 
months and that further course of action should be determined afterwards. 
The national anthem was again sung and the meeting dissolved. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
3 Oriental Translator to Government. 


ffice of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th July 1907. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are \ pdanetstea: to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is. being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j iS 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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Mo, |  Namoof Publication, | Where Published,| Edition. Name, caste and age of Eaitor, | Greulen 
| | ; : De 
ENGLISH. 
RS NG ; ! . es 
1 | Bombay East Indian .., Bombay... ooo] Weekly oes »oo| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ove ove 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .., «| Daily ee Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 61 ... mee 550 
| Deccan Herald. | | 3 | ‘ = i 7 
3 | East and West ... ..| Bombay. o>»| Monthly ee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi ; 54.; 1,090 
4 | Indian Social Reformer «-| Do. ... coe Weekly ao | Kamikshi Natardjan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
| Brahman); 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. «+. eco} Do. ase .».| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. i 54. : 
6 | Indian Te Textile Journal .| Do. es eoo| Monthly wes} John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 se 900 
? | Karachi Chronicle »».| Karachi oe ee Weekly ies? a Chainr&i Bakasréi ; Hindu ( Amil); 31 oe 690 
8 | K&thidwdr Times .».| Rajkot | Daily oe . .,..| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 ‘ei 20@ 
9 | Mahajan .. oie eee) Bombt yun. ...| Weekly,.,: ...| Krishnaji Rimchandra Patwardhan; Hindu via 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta ... ase ove] ROODR see a: on eos} Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; ; 33. 
4 
11 | Muslim Herald ... “a an vol RT ws ..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 900 
Muhammadan ; 33 
12 | Oriental Review ... occ] DOs coe oo.| Weekly vee ie Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 39 oes 450 
13 Patriot ' eee ans =P, Do. een eee Do. eee see — Fatehchand Karbh§ri ; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix ... sii eos | Karachi... .. | Bi-weekly »».| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); BA ses 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ....  ...| Daily. -» | K@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ied iu a 400 
and. Military Gazette. | , | : 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,,, .../ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .| 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette es vee Karachi .ee ...| bi-weekly »--| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European ; 43 me 500 
18 | Sind Journal  _ ce ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee a Manghirsing, B.A. ; : Hindu (Amil); 800 
: 4 
19 | Sind Times te ...| Karachi... +e») Bi-weekly «| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);40 ... 200 
-An@Lo-GusaRa’Tt. | 
2) A’rya Prak4sh aie eoo| Bombay eve ---| Weekly ... ie er: Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 
ania); 33. | 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad i. 2 se ...| Narot&md4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 550 
| | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
22 | Deshi Mitr wo el Boek ves} Do. 12.  — v0e| Maganlal KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ;| 1,400 
36. 
93 |GujarAti ... ... «| Bombay... | Do, ... | Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti] 6,000 
. Bania) ; 54. | 
24 Gujarat Mitre . ous A en sack Ae gh one Hormas)i Jamshedji ; Parsi; 47 a wee 700 
35 | Gujarati Punch ... oni Anmiedaped wt De. . cc eel foul — Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri 1,500 
ania); 3 
26 | Hindi Punch 4.. ...| Bombay os i |” reer e+| Barjorji N avroji Apakhty4r ; Pérsi ; 48 ve 800 
‘97 | Hind Swarajyi ... ee ee soe} - DO, see oe Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4; Hindu(Shri-| 600 
_m4li Brahman); 24. 
98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed a on con! ee ©) Daily see »-| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin ; M.A., Parsi; 32.; 4,000 
29 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... | Do. oo «+ | Weekly ... Bek Fr4mji Chwasji Mehta; Parsi; 68 ... eco} §=—2,490 
co 6| Kaéthidwdar News... a «| Do. eco «| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 43 ... “é TEs 4,00 
81 | Kdthidwdr Times cit EP ene ».| Bi-weekly ---| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 fei 800 
32 Parsi ‘ eee eee tis Bombay eee eee Weekly eee > 0: Jehengir Sor#bji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 32 eee 1,000 
$8 | Praja Bandhu 1. «. Dhvemtabed ck Die is 6s fore Deeirhn i Hindu (Mewdd Br4h-| 1,700 
| ; Sree man) ; 4 
84 ' Rdst Goftér oe = eee oof* DOs — eer owe Palonji Reojeni ery. whan 55 cee «| 1,550 


Ménekié{ Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Banta) ; 29. 
“\.[ Borat wc | Do. oe of Umedréim Nagindss ; Hindu (Bonia);28 ...| 200 


A Pecmn a «| Monthly... , v.| Bhhsker Néngji Kotak; Native Christian} 350 


OT We ad WOUKEY ccn te Wénman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 650 
ical bh Sel en ius 4 Bombay... aT Do. TT) Gee Py Mr. Mr dE. K. Abbott =e eee pe 660 
| Doyén Prakish |} Poona va ou| Dally om | (1) Hari, Néxbyan A’pto; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,500 
ees he 3 we : r4bman); 40. 
ae | | ee : (2) Natesh Appaji 7% M.A, Hindu 
er ae ) how (Deshastha Brahman); 33, , : 
cai ‘ 4 | DnySn Prakash ... sof Do. ovo oo-| Weekly oo. ov. Do. Do. on} 3,000 
Ge a o Daily ...  «..| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
pS 9 ae eee a, be aadeicoeemilie — ee | . Manager a Damodar Sfvidéram Yande; 
ee , Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 


See Pe .. «| Weekly ... see! Vinhyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
as 48 | Native Opinion »| Da. y Ms 4 Brdhman); 36. Pp | 


4h | Samarth .. occ on Kolhfpar | Do... os-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan] 900 


45. | Sardeshi Vijays ... ... Skvantvidi | Do. 4. —_...| Pandurang Bélkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand| 625 
ee Sarvswat Brdhman) ; 34. | 
Ee: 46 | Shri Saydji Vijay’ wee. al Oa a _— Sé4vlarim Yande ; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 


| 47 | Shri Shdhu ee) eee ee, ee a foe Dhavle; Hindu — Bréh-| 100 
‘48° | Subodh Patrika .. sTey... «ad DA mm Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér) ; 600 


Soe 49 oo 6 6¢hlCo ee! ee Vinkyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
ee Sudhdrak — | p&awan Brahman) ; 40. noe 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 
i 50 | O Anglo-Lusiténo ses | Bombay... wa.| Weekly... —..,| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian; 49. 900 : 
ANGLO-SInp1. - eee } 


5] is = a ; (Sind) ...| Weekly ... .e.| syed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin ; 80;and Abdu]} 1,200 
cSt , a rn ’ | Vah4bkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 87 ; Muhammadans. 


52 | Prabhét ... « .|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly _.,.| Lekhraj Tilokchand; Hindu (Amil); 34 ../ 600 


ae . 63 | Musifir .. ee eo — d). ...| Weekly ,. .e.| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 
ie b4 |sindht .. .. «| Sukkur (Sind)... Do... «..| Virumal Begréj; Hindn (Kursoja); 84 | 1,000 
eg Ene iso, Mara’?Ht anv | 
) Gusaka'TI. | 
3 BB | Baroda Vateal .., | Baroda os. ...| Weekly ... ...| amji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ...} 1,199 
Ee ee eee Dihyébhéi Kasandés Shh; Hindu (Bani) | 600 
ue ! ENGLIsH, Marti AND | | | | 
: KANARESE. ; 
ne 67 id hist Patri andi Dharwar...  ,..| Weekly... ,.( Madhav Gopdl Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth| 250 
2e Chandrodayi. Br&éhman) ; 23. 
i 68 | Karndtak Valbhsy as Bijépur.., «| Do  ... ...| Anndji Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth| 800 
i  e : ; Brahman); 46, 
L. a _.. | Emexisu, Porrvcvgsz | ; = . 
tee i AND ConcaNIM. _ | 3 
i 


ee _ Bet? a Bombay... «| Weekly... — ...! Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... ...)_ 1,200 
is x | | 60 | O Bombaense eee | Do. eno wor D 0. eee un A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 ee sg 600 
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| Gusarnitt. | 
| Akhbér-e-Islém .., | Bombay... ...| Daily we ow ao. Lae Ne Muhammadan ;} 2,000 
. emon 
Akhbér-e-So udéger aa ee th De sce tee] As Baten Chichgar ; ; Parsi; 54 wt 8,000 
Apekshap&t vee? Bi ace eee Weekly eee ee Diashéh Pestan]i I Ghadiali ; 7 ‘Pérsi — eee 
Pe Gar ose eeek Mmeaed Ck 0. tues ye Déjibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Bréh-| 1.500 
ES man 9 ® 


wer eee Baroda eee eee. Do. PY ee Madhavrao Gvoind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; : 1,000 
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(3) Girdharréo Huddar. 


Name of Publication. | Where Pablished.| ‘Edition Name, casto and age of Réitor. 
| a 3 ae ar 
GussRA'TI—continued. 
66 | Bombay Saméchér .».| Bombay... --| Daily... of Kaikhows Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,4€0 
; rsi; 3 
67 | Broach Mitr’ __... eos} Broach .. ...| Weekly ... ose Trikamlél — Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 360 | 
| hatriya); 25 fi? 
68 ) Broach Samfichér... ..., Do. «+ so} Do. ... — ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi;52...  ... 40 
69 | Bulsar Vartaman. sd eee Buls4r (Surat) eee Do. eee *a 08 wee | ees 
. 70 Cutch-Kesari. eee eee Bombay eee eee Do ees ees eovees eee 
71) Din Mani... ... «| Broach ..| Fortnightly — «.. oe Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 125 
nia); 28. 
72 | Dnydnottejak  ... eee} Ahmedabad _—....| Published 81x Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
= times a month. 
73 |Evening J4me ..‘ ...| Bombay .. | Daily +. ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
74 | Cs | ar eee .e+| Nadiad (Kaira) ...] Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| | «¢ month. Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Islam Gazette «+. ees Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly »-| Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
re | State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya see ees! Bombay ... te | eee ..| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimaéli} 1,800 
Bania); 26. 
77 | Jém-e-Jahanooma ict DD a Dk .».| Ratansb4w Frdmji Ach@ria; P4rsi; 33 coe 600 
78 | Jivadaya ... «. «| Surat. | «| Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Andich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times aes ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly .. .e»| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... oset ROIPA ccs a a ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kathidwar Samachér | Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., ...| RewAshanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 550 
man); 46. 
82 Khaberdar eee eoe Bombay eee Do. eee eee ceeecs eee 
83 | Khedut ... soo . ec} Baroda ... .»| Fortnightly ..., Dulabhrim Rémji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 465. 500 
84 | Lok Mitr’ wis eee} Bombay ..- vee| Bi-weekly aa vues Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Pars ; 39. 
85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...) Sadra_... Weekly oe ...| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) 750 
| | Brahman); 45. 
86 | Mukhbir-i-Islim... —««.| Bombay sos| Daily sas . | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah- Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
87 | Navséri Patrika .. «| Navsari... eee Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 

88 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... sool DO. oes at Oo  - o ...| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... a 800 
89 | Political Bhomiyo | AhmedAbad  ...| Do. ..  .,| Nizd4mkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
| madan 3. 26. 

90 | Praja Mitra i ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly .6| NarbhayshanRar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275° 

Brdhman) ; 38. 
91 | Praja Pok4r ove eno} Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ae 500 
92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ora "cee ...| Nagindaés Manch@ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ...| Po. ... ...| Hiralal Vardhamin Sh4ah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. : 
94 | Sanj Vartaman ... »».| Bombay vee] Daily — oes ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,C00 
iS (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
| Pérsi; 40, | : 
(2) Ardeshir Pest onji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. : 
95 | Saty Vakta cs “i oe ie ...| Fortnightly —_...| Kesbavla) Harivithaldas ; Bindu (D4s Shrim4lil 050 
Bania) ; 43. 
96 | Sind Vartamén ... veel KarAchi ... ...| Weekly .. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdéna); 41 a 120 
97 }Surat Akhbar ee. sack OS sen ae ee: ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... nen 800 
HINDI. | 
98) Pandit ...  .. | Foona ..  ,,|) Weekly... | «| Govind Gangdrém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 500 
| : jari) ; 45. 
99 | Shri Dnydnségar Samé4-| Bombay...  ...|Monthly <0 ons Janakprased Laboorsm ; Hindu CK Lnrebuhle 300 
char. Bréhman); 380. : 
100 Shri Venkateshvar Samé4- Do. aa pee Weekly eee ‘on Pandit Ba u Amritlal, B, A, ; > Hindu (Bengali 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. 
| KANARESE. | 9 r | | | : 
101 | Digvijay’ ... ..|Gadag  (Dhdr-| Weekly ... .../Shankrapa’ Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu) 160 
: war.) te (Devang) ; 40. : Sibert : 
102 | Hindustan Samadchér = .»»| Dh4rwar se ree 
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106 | Rasik Ranjini 

, _ : : ; ae 
107 Arenodaya Be 
108 | Avryévert ... 

co MO lAvait 8 
110i/Paku  .. 
111 | Bén  gpsletia 
itis 
‘113 | Bhagwa Zenda... 
114: Belgaum Samachdr 

: j; 116 Brahmoday’ on 
‘ 116 Chandrak4nt mie 
117 )Chandrodayé __... 

118 | Chikitsak .. 

119 | Deshakélavartam4n 

120 | Dharm _.. coe 

121 | Dharwér Vritt ... 

+ 493} Dinbandhu 
128 | Dnydn 3igar ii 

194 Hindu Punch, 
195 | Hindu Vijays 

~ - 126 | Hunnarottejak 

127 | Jagadédarsh «ss 

128 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
"420 | Segatsamichér ... 
180 Kal aes 
* 131 | Kalpataru... 
132 | Karmanuk ~ 
: Keral Kokil ... 
Kesari 4... 

+ 386 | Khandesh Sausehér 
“186 | Khéndesh Vaibhay 
187 | KumthalVritt ... 


ae 


& 


fy sods 


eT eas 
pre? 


(1) Shivrém  Mahédey Khénolkar; Hindu 


| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsér) ; 27... 


. oe Weekly oon yd 
| |. 
Hi Do... : oor Do eee at 
Do. Ma ee en 
Gadag (Dhar-| ~ Doe .., om 
war). | 
Théina ..: ...| Weekly... __... 
Dhulia (West| Do. we. ove 
Khandesh). 
Sholépur — ...| Monthly... __... 
Ratnéyiri ses] WOGKIY seo os. 
Poona ee8 1 ee Do. eee eee 
Do. ...  «ee| Published thrice a 
month. 
Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... oe 
Belgaum... sac] VVOOKIY woe ses 
Mahad (Koladba).| Do. ... oes 
Ohikodi (Bel- Do. See eee 
gaulm ). 
Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. .., “a 
giri). 
Belgaum aa a ns 
Erandol  (East} Do ...  .. 
K handesh). 
Wai (Satara) oot Do. eee ‘ee 
Dharwar ue. MO i 
Bombay eee ais Do. eos eee 
Kolhepur ae coe ee ” 
: 
Thana ee se. Do. eee wae 
Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly... 
girl). ; 
Nasik eee Do. eee eee 
Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... «.. 
Poona .,,.. oes Do. ian me 
ee a 
Poona ... | ene Do. eee eos 
Shol&pur a a or 
Poona... 0 ih caies ve 
Bombay... ...| Monthly xis 
Poona ,,. ...| Weekly... pone 
Parola ( , Fortnightly on 
Dhalia ae Weekl 
i est Y ceo eee 
Khandesh. 
een cee 
Tésgaon (Satara | Do ae eee 
| | : a 


| (Shenvi Bréhman) 7 376 | 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


Gururdo -Réglavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 44, 

Gaurishankar R&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44 | 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 25. 

Vdéman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ;s Hindu(V4ni); 30... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
43. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 
Brahman); 48. | | 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hmdu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) 39. 

Mahf&idev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52, 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandr#o Baélkrishna Réngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 7 

Kfshinith Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 

wan Brahman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 

Trimbak A’baji R4éje; Hindu (Kadyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50. 

Hari Niardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman); 40. 

Krishnaéji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 53. | 

Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman); 28. 
Yadav Balkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 41. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 


wat); 51. iy. 
Bhik4ii Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man ); 86, | | z ; 


}). 
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‘ ie | f ae, 
: : aa ie coe 
No. ‘| Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. | ag 
- : a | ener 
MaritHi—continwed. | | : 
1389 | Lokamat.. is ..-| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... “a | R&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud’ G00 
; girl). ne ee | Brdhman); 3C. | Z \ 
149 | Madhukar 0 +0 as | Belgaum | Do. s.°  ...| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
wat Br4hma) ; 31. “een 
141 | Mah4rdshtra’ Vritt jc UR: ce ee ew. ‘si _— Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
oy 4 a ‘ 
142 | Mod Vritt bel OR QUE? 1 ew ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. : 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav ,..| Bombay... vt OS kc ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
+ pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav eee fg eee Do. do. ose] 1,00 
145 | Munmnukshu if | Dhulia (West! Do. cc re vieuss eee 
3 K handesh). 
146 +N agar Samachar... ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do... bogey Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
at li); 26. 
147 | Nasik Vritt ... ..| Nd&sik ...  ...) Do. ... — ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan} 200 
Bréhman); 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Doe ... ...| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 33. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. — .s. ...| Govind Sakh4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
150 | Parikshak ... pes | Belgaum oS vee, VWAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Sdras- 4,00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. | 
151 {| Prabhat... jiata ...| Dbulia (West-| Monthly _..|Govind K4shindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.;} 400 
| Khandesh. { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... _..| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| ~ 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Prakésh ... ae scsi GOUHRA ks tae oe ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 350 
| | Brahman); 33. | 
154 | Prakdshak oes .»»| Bijapur ck a ...;Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 ; 
155 | Pratod sve .+-| Islampur (Satara)! Wo. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar-| 350 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. 
166 | Raghav Bhushan... _.,.| Yeola (N4sik) ..| Do. ..  «...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
, about 56 or 56. 
157 ) Rashtramukh ... «+»! Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea) Balkrishna Réoji Pélvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brdhman) ; 27. 
158 | Satya Shodhak ... «| Ratndgiri ...| Weekly ...._—...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan; 1,000 
: Brahman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet,Shetaki and Shetakari,, Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly —_...) Nominal Editor :—-Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
: 7 buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 
160 | Sholapur Samachar wo.| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4thi); 49... 409 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... «| Satara ..  ...| Do. «. — ...| R&mchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
3 | Brahman); 63. 
162 | Sudhakar ... see wes} Pen (Kol&ba) .| Do. se.  see| Naxatyan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpe- 400 
| wan Brihman). | 
163 ;Sumant ...  ... _...| Karéd (Satara)...! Do.  .... ««e| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
164 | Swarajya « es ...| Sholapur a ee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 600 
| kanastha Braéhman); 36. 
165 | Vidya Vilas ca ..| Kolhapur ~~ ...| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh wong Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Br@hman); 22. ; 
166 | Vichari es wo.| Karw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice aj Shaikh “Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
167 | Vihari__... ree ...| Bombay... «| Weekly ....—-«»»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke cee eee} 1,000 
168 | Vikram .... ‘ie seek etRee © cas ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
169 | Vishvavritt os» = eee | Kolhapur «| Do. wee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 360 
| - { (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...|) Bombay...  ...| Do. wo} (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ww. + 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud| - 
| Saraswat Bréhman). 
171  Vrittasar ... sa .-.| Wai (Satara) | Weekly ... ...( vakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
. pawan Brahinan) ; 55. pe 
172 | Vrittasudha ce ooo] Sathra cee ae oe Rona lasmen V4man Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
réhman) ; 43. 
178 Fydpdrt veo = wees aes] Poon... = wes] “De. ~~ owe| Nama D&d4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
| man) ; 4l. 
174. | Warkari ... oe ~—«e| Pandharpur (Sho-! Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limayo; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 250 
) | | lapur). | Brahman); 34. 
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: -o.| Bhusawal (Hast 
: K ha'ndesh). 

Habib-ul-Akhbér..; ..| Bombay... _... 

Jém-i-Jahénnuma §-..| Jalgaon (East 
| | : andesh). 
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Munshi 


Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad Muham- 
. tisdan (Abro); 24 


Hakim Siig’ Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri); 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hin@u (Amil) ; 40 
Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ; 53 
Chel4rém M&nghirmal; Hindu (W adhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh] 

Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Zéfar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 

Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Mubsiemsdan s 41 


Bareily wala ; 


Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad oa Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 


Hakim Mahomed alg Hamid 


Farrakh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Bhégubhéi Fatechand’ Kérbhéri; Hindu 


(shawak Bania) ; 32. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 36. 
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ay Noter.—A. The notices from the different. Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
2 ‘The ames of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


¢. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Tie of the ‘Bombay Precidency. ‘One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


{esata out, and the short a (S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be sbsolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
v! , or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with.a mark over it to indicate that it is 
he oe “The, figures . giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
propristor are not guaranteed os accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 

b Nos. 62, 67, 73 anid 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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4 iditioas to, aud alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


N.B.—{(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brahmin);\ 35. The 
circulation is 900. 


(b) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg ben Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is 500. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baratya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


(d?) The editor of No. 135 is Pandharindth BAlkrishna P4thak ; Hindu (Yajurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. 


(c) The editors of No. 102 are Néréyan Shrinivas Gadagkar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 30 and Girdhar Venkatesh 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 35. The circulation is 200. 
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Comments onthe oolebra- Oar people imagine that the oooasion myst have served 
on of Garibaldi’s centenary. 8 & field-day to the army of the detective police,in 


and moderate. These wiseacres used to dub Garibaldi an extremist and nearly 


looked upon him as a fool. But he firmly believed in the principle that an 


adventurous spirit opens the way to greatness. His mtind was never satistied 
with the policy of waiting for the turn.of fortune. He saw that pomeboaly 
must come forward fo give a push to the wheel of destiny before it could be 


= 


made to turn, and determined to give this push himself, It was this resolye 
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vidtie Sentiments. The other lesson we 
s extraordinary self-sacrifice, in conse- 

ny @ time to. deny himself the ‘barest necessaries of 
i le'yeoman’s service to. the country. The regeneration 
f Italy has also'a farther lesson for.us; and it is this. No nation, however low 
; may have sunk, should give itself up to despair, for the smallest spark of 
patridtism that may be left in it will never fail to blaze forth into a huge 
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lér favourable circumstances. In the case of Italy, even a curtailment 
f ‘Austria’s power over the country was considered to be an impossibility, but 
at last, the saying of a Sanskrit poet that “the flames produced by the exas- 


peration of an oppressed people consume the King and his race ” was realised. — 


fe *2. “ There is a difference of opinion as to how far the nomination of one 
z or two Indians on the Council of the Secretary of State 
Nomination of natives to for India will. be productive of good, That will 


the India Council. depend upon the men who are selected. Theselection 
incr ng a johukum will make the experiment a huge failure. 


So far as our Presidency is concernd, we would all of. 
us be delighted if. the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah were nominated to the 
Council,,......... But we doubt if he. would consent to give up the 
‘Kingdom of Bombay.’ Next to him we would be glad if the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale were given a seat on the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The only thing that can possibly be cited against him is that 
he is a Deccani Brahmin, the great political bugbear of Anglo-Indians. Then 
there is Mr. Dutt, an Indian of extensive administrative oxperience, who is in 
every way qualified to serve on the India Council. It has, however, been 
reported that Mr. Morley’s choice has fallen on His Highness the Aga Khan and > 
the Dewan of Mysore. As the spiritual head of his community, the former is 
all right in his own sphere of duty. But we do not think his nomination to 
the India Council will meet with general approval. The Dewan of Mysore is 
a capable and experienced administrator. But we do not like the idea of 
introducing the Indian element into the India Council at the risk of placing 
Indian officials in‘a very false predicament,”’ 


8. “For once at least the leaders of Indian public opinion have found 
‘themselves in agreement with Lord Curzon. His. 

Lord Curzon’s letter to gomments on the uecessity of a central controlling 
= a Ss Mr. authority in India, to whom an appeal should lie 
Tadvan Spectator (5), {t0m the decisions of the local Governments, have 
13th July. met with almost universal approval from the Native 
Press.......... ‘There would be no Indian Empire 

without a central controlling authority in India: one might as well think of 
the British &mpire without the British Cabinet! Mr. Morley must have 
derived many of his notions about India from the writings of the great men 
of his generation : Mill and Bright were quoted by him in his speech on the 
Budget. With all his admiration for John Bright, and with ali his deference 
to that great authority, Mr. Morley will not in the year 1907 advocate the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty and the splitting up of India into a number of 
separate provinces. India has so long been welded into an organic whole that 
such vivisection is simply unthinkable. ‘he idea of an Indian nation will 
vanish into the air, directly the Government of India is abolished, and India 
will be a ‘lheptarchy on a gigantic scale.’.......... It may make the Govern- 
ment of the country more easy. But the huge structure of the Government 
ot India happened to be built up in a particular way in the past, and it will 
require more than ordinary courage to dismantle and disorganise it.......... 
It will be noticed that Mr. Morley believes not only in good government, but 
also in personal government. ‘The reason perhaps is that he thinks that a 
foreign Government oan make itself popular more through the personal 
contact of its representatives with the people of the country than through good, 
but impersonal, government. What is now required is not a re-adjustment 
of the map of India, but a re-adjustment of the duties of the officials, and the 
control to which they are subject, in such a way that they may have more 
time to study the human documents around them, and more liberty to adapt 
their government to the prejudices and requirements of the locality. There: 


July, Eng. cols. 
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must no doubt be. a type preseribed. by the central authority, but this 
type should admit of lecal- variations, and- the. officials must have liberty 
to decide. what these variations shall be. These are general propositions 
and therefore nevessarily vague; The Royal. Commission will no doubt thresh 
out the details and recommend how Mr. Morley’s idea may be carrie! out. 
However the relations between the higher and the lower olficials may be adjusted, 
we may lay down three broad principles fromthe people’s point of view—first, 
the opportunities for the European officials to come into. contact with the 
people should be multiplied; secondly, despotism,should not be promotel by a 
weakening of the control by the central authority, and thir.lly, the ‘ consolidation 
of India,’ as the late Dr. Hunter called it, should not be retarded by any 
scheme of decentralisation or devolution that may be hit upon.” 


*4, “On one point we gladly agree with Lord Curzon. Though he carried 
Gujaréti (23), 1th July the policy of centrali:ation and officialisation to an 
ou” ’’ Intolerable extent, his main contention that the Gov- 
r erument of India should have the determining voice 
is sound, LEvery Provincial and District administration is a despotism on a 
miniature scale, and Lord Curzon is right in claiming that but for the applica- 
tion of a healthy stimulus from a higher and independent source and vigilant 
supervision on the part of the higher authorities these administrations become 
prejudiced, narrow, obstinate and conservative. It was Lord Curzon’s inter- 
vention that brought about a radicai change in the insane plague policy that 
had been adopted, especially in this Presidency. Again, it was Lord Curzon’s 
intervention that was instrumental in compelling the Bombay Government to 
adopt a more humane policy as regards land revenue administration and in 
affording relief to the famine-stricken with promptitude, But for Lord Ripon 
the Abkari Bill of the Bombay Government would not have been vetoed. 
History has repeated itself in Lord Minto’s courageous veto of a Bill of the 
Punjab Government who carried the measure in the teeth of universal 
opposition. The recent orders of the Government of India permitting 
local administrations to prosecute offending newspapers for sadition without 
consulting the Government of India as before is a mischievous step in 
the direction of decentralisation. The Government of India can as a rule 
approach all such cases in a spirit of detachment. They are, on the whole, 
not dominated by local prejudices and personal considerations in sanction- 
ing prosecutions, That cannot be said of the local administrations. 
Our Logans, Fullers, Mants and Emersons are the last persons qualified 
to decide such questions in a judicial spirit and in complete freedom 
from rersonal prejudice. None of us would like to see larger powers conferred 
upon the majority of our Collector Bahadurs. What is wanted is decentralisa- 
tion of financeand extension of local self-government, and if the proposed 
changes mean the conferment of larger autocratic powers upon the Provincial 
Governments and the District officials, they must be strenuvusiy opposed,”’ 


*5, ‘* Lord Curzon’s letter to the Times is resented in some quarters as 

& needless vindication of his own policy and as a 

Rast Goftér (34), 14th wanton attack on that of his successor in India, 
There can certainly be no gainsaying the fact that the 
. present unrest in India is due to therepressive measures 
oi the late Government.......... The political horizon had already assumed a 
threatening aspect when Lord Curzon left these shores, aud there were distinct 
traces of 2 storm thundering in the distance ‘The storm would have bursf as 
surely as it did, whether Lord Curzou was at the helm or somebody else. The 
policy of repression, which is now adopted to restore order and put down sedition, 
would have been enforced, and perhaps wich greater vigour, if Lord Curzon had 
to assume the responsibility of carrying out the measure of which he was the 
author. But, happily, a crisis bas been averted by the tactful and firm policy of 
his successor, who has ruled in a year of emergenvy with great statesman- 
like ability........... Relerring to the Advisory Council of Notables, Lord 
Curzon puta series of very suggestive queries, but has left them unanswered 
till thedetails of the scheme. are forthcoming. ‘When and by whom will 
they be convened, who will prepare the agenda paper, what will they talk 
about, to what extent, if any, their_advice, when solicited, will be regarded 
CON 556—4 : | 


§ ppuniles which Mr."Morley and his o0-adjutor in India have laid 
ds together, for the last several months, to solve.;.;....... The proposal 
5 admit one or two Indian members on the Secretary of State’s Council 
“36 one that, Lord Curzon holds, lias much to recommend it. But he is scepti- 
- - @al as'to whother the cherished privilege would be a valuable boon if the most 
vital questi ‘Indian policy could be discussed and decided in London with- 
out the Council having any knowledge of what is passing around them.......... 
-Deseanting next on tle much-vexed question of decentralization, the late 
Viceroy meets that insinuation by a doubt if Mr. Morley’s scheme for allotting 
ooh ge ori to local officials would help to eliminate that rigidity which 
- has made their ad:vinistration narrow, lifeless and soulless. If the effect of 
decentralization is to remove the wholesome control which the Supreme Govern- 
ment has exercised over the subordinate lecal executive, we would be adding 
administrative inefficiency to the lifelessness of our Governments.” 


6. ‘*Sir Henry Cotton has been able to wrench out from Mr. Morley 
a statement which throws a flood of light upon the 
Mr, Morley’s replies to yeason—only a partial reason—of the deportation 
wrt rye oe of the Lala. In answer to an _interpellation 
"Oetental: Review (12), ioc, the Secretary of State has at last declared that the 
July. speeches delivered by Lala Lajpatrai in January 
and March last transgressed the bounds of constitu- 
tional agitation. Ho added, however, that there were other things against 
Lala Lajpatrai which, for reasons of State, Mr. Morley refused to reveal. We 
wish that the Secretary of State, for his own reputation at least, had given 
further information incriminating the Lala. If there were a connection 
between the speeches delivered and the subsequent unhappy events that took . 

place in the Punjab, we do not know why Mr. Morley should have hesitated to 
| make it public, for his obstinate attitude to evade the question has 
caused a great deal of uncertainty and unrest in the minds of even 
the most moderate Indian politicians. They do not know where they 
stand and what bolts from the blue may be hurled at their heads if 
they happen to offend. the great ones of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. If _ 
there was ro connection between the speeches of Lala Lajpatrai referred to by 
Mr. Morley and the subsequent unfortunate episodes in the Punjab, we fail 
ae | to find out the reason of the deportation ........... Why was not the machinery 
ot a of the ordinary law put into motion for the punishmeat of the Lala ?......... As 
: for the speeches of the Lala, we regret to say that one of them at least which 
as we have recently seen has exceeded the bounds of constitutional agitation...... 
Lala Lajpatrai was often warned by his elders and betters to be moderate in 
his language and constitutional in his methods, but he heeded not the 
warning. As he sowed, so, we fear, he is reaping. Now, the question is what 
are the Indian leaders to do in this matter? Will they be Justified in fighting 
for Lala Lajpatrai even after a perusal of the speeches; or will they be 
justified in leaving Lala Lajpatrai alone and fighting for the principle—the 
obnoxious and exploded principle—that underlies Act III of 1818? We 

think the time has come when the leaders in Ludia should change their attitude, 
The fate of Lala Lajpatrai should be left in the hands of Mr. Morley. They 
must now gird up their loins and fight agains‘ the retention of the obsolete 

Act III of 1818 on the Statute Book of India.” ; 


\7. “We have read Mr. Lajpatrai’s speech referred to by Mr. Morley 
as ae in his reply to Sir Henry Cotton and reported in the 
Fea Spectator (9), 18th Pynzdbee of 27th March. ‘The gist of the speech is 
eel that foreign officials, who are servants of the King- 
Emperor, torment the people and rulz over them, because these are disunited. 
lf the people would only unite among themselves, the foreign official would 
behave like a servant and request them with folded hands to pay the revenue, 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs are, tverefore, exhorted to unite, so that 
$f a Zaildar or Lambardar were to be dismissed, no one else might take his 
place; they sre reminded how their forefathers shed their blood for self- 
respect, and they are urged not to fear the jails, not even death, If instigating 

‘ people to resist tle Government’s demands, ani not only to go to jail sube 
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missively but to shed their. blood, if necessary, in the resistance, constitutes: 


sedition or any crime recognised by the criminal law. of the land, we are not 
prepared to maintain that Mr. Rai’s exhortation did not fall within.the pur-. 
view of that law.. But we have some doubts aout the supposed. length of the 
arm of the Indian law as it stands at present, and Mr. Rai, who is himself 
a lawyer, might possibly have believed that he was not infringing the law. 
A Court might, indeed, hold that the general effect of the speech was to pro- 
mote hatred by representing officials as tormentors and oppressors, ‘There is a 

great deal more in the speech than mere criticism of measures: it dwells on 
the iniquity of the authors of the unpopular measures, and might, therefore, 

be held to promote hatred. However, Mr. Rai would be entitled to challenge 

Mr. Morley’s view that the speech is seditious in the eye of the law. Speeches 

of this kind are not helpful to the preservation of the public peace, and we have 

no hesitation in saying that instigation to resist the demands of Government 

otherwise than by lawful means ought to be declared criminal in any 

country, as Stephen says it is criminal in England.. If there be any 

the slightest doubt about the criminality of Mr. Rai’s exhortation, now that 

the danger of any intcrnal commotion appears to have passed away, if seems 

to us that the Government cannot do better than releaso Mr. Rai and make 

the law more subservient to the ends of order and tranquillity. Of course, 

Mr. Rai has been deported undera certain law. But the Regulation of 1818 

clearly means that although it may be inexpetient to iustitute judicial 

proceedings azainst a person, it must in law be possible or allowable to institute 

them. If no offence is committed at all, we doubt if it will not be pure high- 

handedness to imprison a person just to prevent internal commotion. The 

crime may not be charged, but it must have been committed.” 


8. “Elsewhere we publish the speech of Lala Lajpatrai referred to by 
Mr. Morley as published in the Punjdbee and as 
one of those for which he was deported. Our readers 
will, we are sure, find nothing very strange or objectionable in that speech. 
It is evident that Lalaji has used strong words -in the speech, but we doubt 
whether their strength could be considered to be out of all proportion to the senti- 
ment. The withholding of his assent to the Punjab Colonization Bill by the 
Viceroy has now completely proved the fact that the Bill was calculated, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to create unrest in the minds of the people. The speeches 
of Lala Lajpatrai and others at the time thus only anticipated things and, if 
anything, they gave the alarm and a warning to the Government which was, 
however, lost on them, It may be observed that while claiming the owner- 
ship of the land for the ryots—a thing which Government themselves have 
never denicd—Lala Lajpatrai has madea conscious and careful distinction 
between His Majesty and his servants in India. This is in effect an attack 
on the bureaucracy in India—a criticism purely of the constitution of 
the British administration. We think Mr. Morley’s advisers have this time 
served him ill. They have evidently put into his hands a speech which is 
distinctly calculated to weaken his defence of the measure of deportation. 
In tact we like much better the other portion of Mr. Morley’s reply to Sir 
Henry Cotton in which he says that there are other things also which 
justify the deyortation but wlich he could not give out in the public interes. 
When you deliberately assume silenc: you leave many things to ba merely 
guessed, and among tle-.e there may be truths as well as untruths, facts as well 
as fictions, products of the brain and figments of the imagination. It is not 
without reason that philosophers have called silence gold, while they have 
assivned secondary value to speech, even frank and honest speech, as silver. 
Mr. Morley’s reply is an alloy, partly gold and partly silver. We wish he 
would only stick to the gold in future if he wants to save the shreds of reputa- 
tion that may still cling to him.” se 


Mahrdtta (10), 7th July. 


9, Mr. Morley is silly in his statement that Mr, Lajpatrai’s Lyllapur 
speech, as reportel in the Punjdbee, was one of the 

Kesari (134), 9th July; Yeasonsof his deportation. Mr, Lajpatrai has enunci- 
Hindu Punch (124), 10th ated therein only the broad. and commonly accepted 
July. principles of politics. The lan] in the country, he says, 


belongs to the people and not to the Government, 
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side, thidugh powertal,,are not eutoctats ind cannot tyrarinise 
“He ‘Turther ronarks an = people: ‘should unite and oppose 
if the Government turns 4 deaf \eir'to popular demands, the 
He he; compel it to accede to them by means of concerted efforts. 
ott ie K thine 1 ala Lajpatrai was deported for delivering such a speech, 
.. His déportation was determined upon on independent ar and Govern- 
ee meat have now hunted out a lame excuse to justify it. There is a 
mplete travesty of the liberal principles professed by Mr. Morley thi oughout 
fis lifé in his treatment of Mr. Lajpatrai. Mr. Morley is neither a statesman 
nor a: Pandit. He quctes Mill both Moe justifying the deportation of Lajpatrai 
dnd for condemning the illegal detention of Mr. Cartwright. He characterised 
the attitude of the Government in South Africa towards Mr. Cartwright as high- 
handed, tyrannical and unjust. Mr. Cartwright had at least the benefit of a 
ublio trial and was sentenced for sedition. But Lajpatrai is denicd justice in 
his form, [The Hindu Punch writes :— Wc do not think Mr. Morley feels really 
worried by questions, Lut just to &ppease the howlers a little, he has thrown 
out to them a speech of Lala Lajpatrai as a bait. A straightforward speech 
turns out to be seditious in the magic hands of Government. Poor Lalaji has 
forgotten that every inch of land in India belongs irrevocably to the British 
eople. The Punjabees themselves have surrendered all their rights in the 
and tothe British for baselucre. Again, the foolish Lalaji has had the temerity 
to call men, who could deport him at a moment’s notice to Burma, ‘the 
servants of the people.’. He acknowledges but one king, when the officials 
from the highest to the lowest are all so many kings. He has spoken 
out the truth to the people. He wants a new order of things to be established 
in the country. He is, therefore, clearly guilty of sedition in the eyes of the 
rulers, who have reserved to themselves the right of judging what is sedition 
and what is not. They openly defy the people to do their worst, | 


* 10, “Mr. Morley is content to believe that the harsh and oppressive 
te measures taken under the odious and un-British 
bie Comments on Mr. Morley’s ‘ Regulation of 1818 have had a most salutary effect.’ 
de utterances on the present He has told the House, of course, on the authority of 
Le ae situation in India. the Government of India, that the ‘ prohibition of 
tea dm-e-Jamshed (28), 12th oa ; ’ “yas yea 
a July, Eng. cols. seditious meetings has prevented the spread of dis- 
ae | ’ order in the Punjab and has allayed the excitement,’ 
i But for the qualifying statement that ‘it would be quite premature to say now 
that there is no ground for anxiety,’ this official bulletin on the political con- 
dition of India would have appeared to people here even more silly than it 
- actually does. Having sealed, as it were, all the safeiy-valves of popular 
discontent by the prohibition of meetings and other oppressive measures these 
short-sighted rulers of India are content to believe that they have eradicated all 
discontent from the land and taught the people to be more loyal and contented ! 
They do not care for what the people think and feci, but they are content to 
know that what is being thought and felt by them is not openly expressed under 
fear of the legions that are held in readiness to enforce acquiescence in an 
odious and un-British piece of legislation. Did official short-sightedness and 
folly go further in any country ? ”’ | 


11, ‘Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s sentiments have not found favour in these 
> ange Mec ag arg pats ng or en _ 

; : - never likely to. But to give Mr, Pal the credit 

—s ” PP aghg a due to him we should not hesitate to say -that the 

_ present policy-of repression, warning he has sounded before his followers on 
damce-damabes (28), 8th Thursday last is worth its weight in gold. ‘If Gov- 
-Tuly, Eng, cole. ernment,’ said Mr. Pal, ‘persisted in its present 
methods it} would only quicken into life the brute in them....... The danger 
came from inarticulate sedition, and it was bad policy to stop speeches.’ 
We have ourselves said as much. We have condemned the policy of making 
the spirit of the people more resentful by depriving them of the comparatively 
harmless weapons of free speech and public discussion of their national 
"grievances. So hardly any apology need be made for echoing this particular 
warning of Mr. Pal’s. Andthe Government, as sensible men, had better 
* Dot resent it, for Mr. Pal, though he ~be a’ seditionist,” talks here nothing 
adh solr “commonsense,” ; 
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18. ‘Dho effect sf:the Risley ciroular is being felt in Bengal, where several 


_Aoprogsive measures against Government has reminded the conductors of ‘newss 

journalists will not remove , é, | 

she waves io Thdia. papers in this Presidency of the above circular. 
-Véhéri (167), 8th July, © Government may prosecute newspapers if they think 


that such a course would puta stop to the present 


unrest and perpetuate British rule in Indias This, however, is a delusion, 


The-newspapers only report facts as they occur, without inveating anything 
out of their own brains. If Government really exert themselves in the interests 
of the people, they have nothing to fear from journalistic misrepreseatations, 
because truth is sure to come out in the end. Moreover, newspapers of 
the type of the Pioneer, the Luglishnan, the Times of India, &c., are careful 
to place the Government side before the public. The officials also can remove 
any misunderstanding on the part of the people. Butif the facts be really 
such as are reported by newspapers, a repressive policy will never be of any 
use at all, Though the newspapers may be gagged, the people would not 
remain quiet if they have real g:ievances. Under these ciroumstan®es, it would 
be a wise policy to ascertain these grievances and redress thom. Unrest can 
never be put: down by repressive measures. If the British rule were really 
beneficial to the people, would the latter care to listen to the effusions of the 


agitators ? 


13. At'presenta keen struggle is going on between the British Government 
| and their Indian subjects, who are smarting under their 
political disabilities, and since the ruling class has 
various advantages on its side, there is no wonder 
if it emerges triumphant from the contest. If such be the issue of the struggle, 
will India with its teeming millions remain under perpetual subjection to 
alien rule? Is India, aboundinginso many sanctified places, destined to be the 
dwelling place of Satan? ‘The present distressful condition of India need not 
lead her chiidren to believe that her end is near at hand, for she has many atime 
in the past won back her lost independence. Though Government have resorted to 
a repressive policy to put down the prevailing discontent, and have changed the 
whole trend of their educational policy with a view to destroy the germs of patrio- 
tism in the minds of young Indians and though by a series of oppressive laws they 
have been trying to stamp out agitation and kvep us in a state of bondage, we 
need not suppose that India will remain contented with her enslaved condition 
for ever. Nor will the British wish to see her remain in that condition always, 
for they have ever been the staunchest defenders of liberty. ‘he present ‘errible 
aspect of British policy towards the Indian people may, therefore, be due to their 
mistrust in our abilities to carry on the administration of the country. If that 
be the case, let them point out our shortcomings. Let them afford us an 
opportunity to give a proof of those qualities which are essential for administra- 
tive purposes. It is simply a subterfuge to make the grant of self-government 
dependent on the development of administrative qualities without giving any 
opportunities to develop the same. It is a palpable error to judge about the 
swimming capacity of a man without giving him an opportunity to step into 
the water. It is equally a mistake to muzzle a man and then to remove viands 
and delicacies from before him under the pretext that he does not eat fast 
enough, If it is the wish of officials that Indians should rotin a state of 
perpetual servitude and refrain from raising themselves froin their degraded 
condition, they should rest assured that their desire can never be fulfilled, 
If the official class, proud of their strength, persist in pressing the poor Indians 
down, the latter will not submit to such treatment any longer. However 
spiritless the Indians may ‘be, it is not possible to eradicate from tieir minds 
the love they entertain for their country. Sometimes a few ants make things 
too hot for a snake, which in the pride of its strength occupies their 
ant-hill. Such being the case, it is, in our opinion, dangerous for the English 
to entertain sinister motives against the teeming population of India. Though 
the Indians are, in their present struggle with Government, being trodden 
under foot like vermin, there is no doubt that in the long run the latter 
will be checkmated by the former. The Indians need not be dismayed at the 
fate of Lala Lajpatrai or Ajitsing, nor should the English exult over it. 
Our rulers should remember that we have been the cause of the fall of Lord 
Con 556—5 : 


Bhagwa Zenda (118), Ist 
July. 


newspapers are being prosecuted. Even the Bombay 
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it'is impossible that the: British: will succeed in crushing the 
of Indians; intent on following an obstructive policy to secure the boon 
he 'Véhars, after giving the substance of an article headed ‘ Import- 
aah i ~“‘aneée: of becoming an offender’’, published in the 
elas ta. penn exe it ihe easant, 8 Dublin newspaper, remarks :— What the 
rement for gaining eosant says about Ireland is literally true of India 


”* 


| swarajya ‘for their mother- also. Both the countries being under British rule, - 


gs ohigt ie eegs eh ata Englishmen have employed the same tricks in deceiving 
eV heave S101), Beh duly. the people of both, but the deception practised by them 
upon India is far more serious. Is any difference of opinion possible on such 
important questions as swaraj,a and independence among the educated persons ? 


But unfortunately in India 99 per cent of cducated natives are of the type of 


Krishnaswami, who holds that India without British paramountey would be a 
scene of blocdshed. If any one advocates swarajya for India, he is deported to 
Mandalay. Some people have begun to revolve the idea of swarajya in 
their minds, but they are denounced as seditious. ‘The authorities are endea- 
vouring to wean the people from every movement likely todo good to the 
country, branding it as.seditious. Mr, Morley called the advocates of swarajya 
his enemies simply because they explain to the people that their condition 
is growing worse day by day under alien rule, and that there is no hope 
of their advancement unless they obtain swarajya, Mr. Morley is afraid 
that if these new ideas take hold of the public mind, it would be impossible 
for England to plunder India as at present, But though Mr. Morley 
calls our movements seditious, they are not so in the eyes of the 
Almighty. We should not be dejected simply because Mr. Morley calls us 
seditious, but feel proud of being so called by a man in his position, because 
that is a sure index of our being on the right road to our national advance. 
ment. There is no sedition in the swadeshz or the boycott movement, or in the 
national education scheme, or in the attempt to obtain swarajya, though inter- 
ested people may say anything they like. Our leaders should not be daunted by 
the stern attitude of Government in repressing the movement for swarajya. 
If they allow themselves to be frightened by tle scare-crow of sedition, 
there would be no hope of our national advancement. 


15. The Vihdri publishes some contributed verses over the signature 
‘ Devdhar,’ of which the following is the purport :— 
Alleged deplorable condie We have Jost our freedom and are reduced to beggary. 
tion of India and exhortation Pjgmes of slavery are scorching the Aryas. Let those 
to the Indians to retain : 
their love of independence, | Who will carry off our wealth disarm us, muzzle us 
Vihdrs (1€7), 8th July. by instituting a Press censorship, or intimidate us by 
fiourishing the sword before us, but let us not abandon 
the desire for independence. We ha*e already become A/lenchhas in spirit ; if 
we also become Mlenchhas in our physical habits, we shall become extinct in no 
time. ‘Thereis ro doubt of this. Where are tle Red Indians now P The tomb 
of the Emperor of Delhi is reduced to dust, and his grandson is serving in a 
kitchen. India and her children are being persecuted by the demon of selfish- 
ness. Is not our wretched plight known to Mr. Morley and Lord Minto? 
They know everything, but selfishness has banished all pity from their hearts. 
Oh God, is all Lope of our advancement destroyed? Are we doomed to per- 
petual slavery ? No; everything comes to pass in accordance with the decrees 
of fate. “Even god Rama had ‘to go into exile for 14 years, but afterwards he 
regained Lis throne. So, when our present adverse times are ended, we, too, 
shal! see good days. ‘The new ideas which have roused Japan, China, Persia 
and Afghanistan have also found their way to India. 


16. We are very glad to note that the sewadesht movement which is 
resorted to by natives for the purpose of self-presery- 
ation has proved at jcaai_parsially successful. It ig 

es Ri . as foolish to doubt the efficacy of the swadeshi move- 
4 Eco A Lega Forelbvenal ment to bring our enemies to their knees as to doubt 
. Veittusia (171), Sth July. the property of fire to burn one’s skin. Still, some 
dehy: i ‘Persons among us are inclined to pour ridicule upon the 


Success of the swadeshi 
movement and the prospect 
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movement and thereby to make themselves the objects of public contempt. The 
swadeshiste, too, could so long answer their hostile critics only by advancing 
theoretica) arguments. But they have latterly found a new weapon to strengthen 
their armoury. Heaps of British piece-goods are rotting in the markets of 
Bombay, Calcutta and other places, the stocks on hand are constantly increas. 
ing and, in spite of any amount of reduction in prices, the goods do not find a 
sale, Nay, it is not only in Bombay andCalcutta that there are large stocks 
of British cotton goods lying idle without a market, but we hear the 
glad tidings that such heaps of unsold goods are being piled up in the 
godowns and warehouses of Lancashire—the well-known centre of cotton trade. 
The weapon of Indian boycott has at last begun to make its effect felt in 
Lancashire. As the goods already manufactured find no customers, the mill- 
owners in Lancashire have had to stop working their mills for 15 days in the 
month, and one hundred and fifty thousand mill-hands are thrown out of employ- 
ment! But we should not be content with having achieved the result of making 
a lakh and a half of persons wander in the streets for satisfying the pangs of 
hunger. Some people may accuse the Indians of want of sympathy with their 
fellow-beings. But such sympathy should be universal, if there is to be peace and 
tranquillity in the world. Otherwise, those men, who fail to do their duty 
under the pretext of sympathy of their fellow-beings, deserve to be over- 
taken by total ruin. The Indians cannot be said to he _ persecuting 
Englishmen for the mere fun of thething. ‘The English have so terribly offend- 
ed them in the past that one may well doubt whether the weapon of boycott 
will be able to secure due compensation for those offences. But this line of 
reasoning is one-sided. In considering the question of India’s decline, it 
will be unfair to throw the entire responsibility upon Englishmen. 
Nay, in one sense, the English are absolutely free trom blame in the matter. 
They have done nothing which is at variance with human nature! Men are not 
by nature very punctilious about justice and injustice! If the doors of a 
house are left open at an odd hour, some one is bound to enter it. It is 
futile to inquire whether the entrance was or was not justified. He, who 
left the door of the house open, must suffer the consequence of his neglect. The 
Indians are suffering these consequences, Even under these circumstances 
there are some Englishmen like Mr. Hyndman, who show their sympathy with 
Indians. Just now England is deriving manifold advantages because India is 
her dependency. But when India is free—she is bound to be free one day— 
what will England do? India can do nothing to-day but cast wistful 
glances at the stores of corn exported from her shores to England. But when 
she becomes free and begins to set her house in order, Englishmen will find it 
hard to obtain their food-supplies from her, and Mr. Hyndman is shrewd 
enough to guard against this contingency in anticipation. He says in effect to 
Englishmen that they should look far ahead and care for the permanent com- 
mereial advantages they derive from India and forego the temporary advantage 
of exercising political domination over her. Let India, in others words, 
remain politically free and let Englishmen care to obtain only commercial 
advantages from her. This is a far-sighted policy and will, according to 
Mr. Hyndman, prove doubly advantageous to Kngland. She will continue to 
derive commercial advantages and also gain credit to herself for having acted up 
to her traditions as a freedom-loving nation. It does not, however, seem possible 
that Englishmen will actas Mr. Hyndman wishes them to act. Indians will 
themselves have to acquire their own independence. They should be prepared 
to face the direst perils in acquiring it. Submitting petitions is not the proper 
way of reaching the goal. We deprecate the idea of presenting petitions for 
Lajpatrai’s release. Even Lajpatrai would not like to be released in this way. 
He is happy in his exile. Even Ajit Singh is sharing the same degree of 
happiness with the liberal-minded Lajpatrai. Oh God, how many persons will 
have the good fortune to share the same happiness! We don’t sympathise with 
the attempts made by some men to discriminate between Lajpatrai and Ajit 
Singh. ‘lheir views may differ. But so fer as the charge of sedition is not 
proved against either of them, we must regard them alike and try for the release 
of both if they are not traitors to the country’s cause. ‘To discriminate between 
them is sinful and ungrateful ; nay, it means treachery to the motherland. 
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nett oft th ‘at the’ threshold of our ‘political 

strugel e and should not ‘Tose heart-or become im- 

, te pe fient: “At the ‘present crisis there should be no 

re 23), 2b 5 split: ationg: us; Extremists and Moderates should 

wh er halt way. “Our rulers, though foreigners, are just and merciful ; 

! ¥Tater’they’ will consider our demands. If, as Mr. Morley says, after 
intury and 4 half of British rule Indians liave not become fit to govern 
ernselyés, the blame must rest on our rulers. We are not barbarians like the 

Kaffir: vm South Africa; bat a people of whose past history any nation might be 

proud.’ hilosopher like Mr, Morley should not have ridiculed an ancient 

eople. it n led wishes to have a good name in history, she must adopt the 
isy of Akbar and not that of Aurangzeb. It is no use for tho English fo 
ght against the spirit of the times. Indians should persevere in their struggle 
for political liberty, adopting all legal and constitutional methods. — (The Guja- 
rdti also’ writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


bee 4 te 


18 In the course of an article entitled “ Awakening India,’ the Cutch- 
Kesari remarks as follows: —The European nations 

India: will never give up jook upon the world as having been created for their 
her attempts to secure politic snegial benefit. As for India, to quote the words of 


| per eeart. (70), 1th Herbert Spencer, she “exists for the benefit of the 
GRRE C LOSS Brion © Anglo-Indian.’’: She is at present in rather an un- 


comfortable position of suspense ; on tle one hand, she 
Hite has begun to feel a distaste for a state of subjection, and on the other her. 
Bie | English masters will not grant her independence. But though often bafiled, 

Wee . she will not give up the contest. May God aid her in her struggle ! 


-19,. An institution like that of National Volunteers of Eastern 
Bengal is an absolute necessity for the sell-preserva- 
" Alleged necessity ofan in- tion of the Indian people at the present juncture. 
| ee serrrse like * National Vo- ‘ihe pregent times require us to be self-reliant, and it 
Shee unteers of Eastern Bengal. 
a 7 Swardjya (164), 6th July. will not do forus to depend upon aliens even in 
trivial matters, We should try to develop our physique, 
for mere talk cannot avail us in defending ourselves against a burglar; 
physical force alone is required for that purpose ; “and for the development of the 
. physique of the people gymnasiums should be established everywhere. What an 
amount of good will result from the establishment of such institutions! 
fede: The.institution of National Volunteers will also prove useful to us and save 
eee | the cost of the police to Government. Moreover, when Government come to 
By know that we are strong enough to take care of ourselves, they will no longer 
it witbhold our rights from us, So long as there is no ‘strength and union 
fh oi Songat us, we should expect nothing from our rulers.. Our people, therefore, 
het should think over this matter in earnest, and give effect to the proposal 
even if Government shows its dislike for the scheme, for occasions for self- 
defence are sure to arise frequently in future, and we cannot depend upon . 
Police aid in each and every case. 
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— 20. In the course of a review of Mr, Savarkar’s translation of Mazzini’s 
autobicgraphy, the Ad? writes :—Mr. Savarkar’s book 
will be welcomed with joy by the Indians. Mazzini’s 
gr writings are full of the free flow of liberty. They 
2: baa 12th July. may be described as lyrics on liberty. They kindle 

the fire of enthusiasm in the hearts of those Line hear 

them: Af tena lyrics were to be chanted by people, tyranny will be forced to 
fiee' the earth and hide its head. Mazzini wrote to Charles Albert that the 

¢ thirst for blood ‘could be quenched by blood alone. He added that Italy cared 
not-for stray rights, but wanted back its own lifeand that it had drained the cup 

of ‘ slavery ‘to the dregs and did not care to have it filled over again. ‘When 
Mazzini was deported and his paper stopped, he asked the rulers to persevere in 
anal paths: “Of ‘wickedness. and thereby find their graves. He warned them. 


Review of a Marathi trans- 
lation, of Mazzini’s autobio- 


* 


that dire fate would overtake them whet the cup of their iniquities was full,’ 
He believed that it was in the hands of the populace to win over the 
army to their side. He had strong faith in Italy’s power to win back her. 
freedom since she had had a glorious record in the past. He only wanted her 
to have confidence in herself. He repudiated the theory that freedom was to 
be won bya policy of mendicancy. He exhorted the young men of Italy to 


consecrate their whole lives to the service of their motherland. Popular revolt 


is pA ag of freedom everywhere and Italy, in Mazzini’s opinion, was 


no €xception to the rule. : 


21. “If any representative in India of His Majesty Edward VIT has : 


come off with flying colours during the present 


Appreciation of LordLam- troublous times, that person undoubtedly is His- 
Excelleney Lord Lamington. We know what the 


ington’s hospitality to his 
Khandesh guests. : . : ‘ 
ponange (13), thd aly. state of things in Bengal is t>-day. The din of the 


eternal conflicts going on in the land of the Five . 
Rivers is yet as discordant and Joud as ever. Even sleepy Madras has» 


shaken herself into excitement. i3ut Bombay alone is serene and the credit 
of this must undoubtedly be given to Lis Excellency Lord Lamington.......... 


He is not an ‘eternal’ talking machine like Lord Curzoa. He talks but - 
rarely, but every word of his spells sympathy and ¢haé, after all, is the secret of 
one’s power Over his fellowmen. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, | 
with the instinct which runs through royal blood, found this out and in ‘his - 
famous Guildhall speech brought it to the notice of his countrymen. Lorl - 


Lamington has shown how this sympathy could be more than a mere 


sentiment by introducing a novel feature in the receptions at Government 
House. It will be remembered that His Excellency, only a little while ago, | 
toured through the newly partitioned district of Khandesh. He was so much 


pleased with everything he saw—particularly with the efficient way in which 
the important work of administration was carried on even by the lowest ranks of 


officers—that he graciously invited a score of village Patels to Poona as_ 
the guests of Government. While tle éte of European and native society, . 


on the occasion of the last levée, marched past His Excellency at a 
‘double quick trot,’ these poor rustics, humble but important parts of the body 
politic, were kindly taken by the hand by the First Citizen of the Presidency. 


His Excellency spoke to each one of them personally in the kindest manner...,.... 


To some- carping critics this little incident may not, after all, seem to 
signify much. But its real significance lies in that very ‘ littleness.’ 
After all as the poet says ‘one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin.’ If there would be in the attitude of our foreign masters (both 
official and non-official) towards the children of the soil. but a little more 
of that one touch, if they would but give up their insularity, and cease 
shrugging their shoulders and looking askance every time they come across a 
‘nigger’, we are sure the world would never see the disgraceful and disagree- 
able scene of the rulers and the ruled in India standing as far apart as the 
poles,......... Lord Lamington has set a noble example to his countrymen. 
The little incident of the reception at the Government House at Poona indicates 
the sincerest sympathy in the bosom of His Excellency even for the poorest and 
lowliest of the subjects of King Edward.......... We are grateful to Lord 
Lamington for his noble action and hope that it will serve as 1 practical sermon 
to his rather imperious countrymen in India on the science of Government.”’ 


22. ‘We were not surprised to find that in inaugurating the Ladies’ 
ss ; Club at Poona His Excellency prefaced his remarks 
Lord Lamington’s -“_* 
t the i tion of ¢ sal 
ne Oiebet Poona. ; by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 


- Akhbér-e-Souddgar (62), at Guildhall. The tone of Lord Lamington’s 


llth July, E ° ls. ; J&m-e- | rt Te 
acd beg (ogy . fe ae speech was, as was to be expected, sympathetic 
on — - exception to a couple of remarks made therein, 
His Excellency ‘believed that there is no lack cf sympathy on the part of 
officials in India for the people.’ With due deference to His Exeeileacy, we 
must say that this is nothing mote nor less than a self-consoling platitude. Of 


Gourse, a good deal of sympathy is heard in every speech made by every 
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by a reference to the famous speech delivered 


in the extreme. But we are constrained to take 
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inibee. What is wanted is -that sympathy. 

d as a pious benediction, To prove 

le Justice of. our remarks We. :) just. ask one question, viz., how many. 

.  Esh officials, Ae jnslance, will have the moral courage to rise above the 
—. @olour 1 rejedlc and take the brown man in the street by the hand?. Did 
- + ~ g@ny Governor before Lord: Lamington even notice the poor Patel? Do 
i | District. officials know that. Sasthle but useful British subject? We 
Tea ir nob.,.;.... .. We do not mean: to insinuate that officials entertain no 

aysape pathy for the people, but there is precious little concrete evidence of it. 

ing Olub and Mistress Society are greater tyrants in India than Mrs. 

ly in England. There have been cases in which Englishmen have been 

ee boycotted’ by their countrymen for’ too closely rubbins shoulders with the 
ey natives........... As for the non-official Britisher, the less said of him the better. 
a In a sense, he does come into clcser touch with the people or rather with a 
certain class of them. But the only language in which he communicates 

with the Indians is the language of rupees and annas, of scales and weights, of 

premium and discount.......... Finances do not form a congenial soil for the 

growth of sympathy. Of course, His Excellency did a good thing by asking 

the Englishmen ‘to do a great deal more than they were doing to improve 

relations between the two elements.’ But can either the non-officials or even 

the officials do it— that is the question. Prejudices die hard and defy murder. 

In fact, a remark made by His Excellency himself shows how futile and 

almost hopeless the whole thing is.. His Excellency said:—‘ Where they 

could not throw open their clubs to strangers, he thought that they might 

at least set apart one room, where Indian friends migiit be received in a way 

that they would not feel themselves strangers.’ Why should there be such a 

separate room? Is it meant :s a kind of observation or infection ward? Why 

| cannot the ‘ Indian friends’, for whom so much sympathy and solicitude is 
| sought to be evinerd, be admitted into the body of the club?....... But itis no 
use labouring the point. As long as ‘Indian friends’ are to be received in 

separate rooms, they would rather not be received.......... To cut the 

matter short, Anglo-Indians, official as well as non-official, cannot really syme 

pathise with usto any useful purpose, as long as they do not get over the gulf of 

separate rooms.......... Then and thea alone will the East and West meet,” 

{The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes appreciative references to Lord Lamington’s speech 

and remarks :—“ Much may be read between the lines of the reference in 

Lord Lamington’s speech at Poona about the aloofness of the average 
Anglo-Indian from the natives........... The plain speaking done by Lord 


tr. * ... - Lamington can hardly be expected to bave ,the desired effect at once. All the 
ae same His Excellency has rendered a valuable service to the country thereby, 
aie and all honour is duc to him for having done so.”’] 


Re 23. ‘The Honourable Mr. Logan’s criticism of the critics of the Govern- 
Ras : ment’s land revenue policy has made the political 
ee ‘ i ‘involved in atmosphere in certain quarters rather warm.......... 
seen Ae Ae. Logan and When Mr. Logan said that the writing off of arrears 
the Honourable Sir -P, M.- to the extent of twenty-six lakhs was ‘never 
‘Via Mehta re the Bombay Land mentioned by the orators there,’ his language could 
ie — 5 avo (5), 13th refer only to the orators in the Council. When,. 
et Fals: rn oe however, referring to Broach, he spoke of the ‘ politi- 
cal propaganda in that part of the Presidency,’ and of 

* ‘those who inculcated the habits of dishonesty and contumacy to the people,’ 
it is equally clear to us that his language comprehended a larger circle 
of oiators and critics, with whom he must have believed Mr. Parekh and 
others to be in sympathy.......... It was quite open to the non-official 
critics to ‘throw back the remark in the face of the man who had made it’; 
by which words Sir P. M. Mehta seems to have meant that if the 
critics of the Revenue officers could be charged with encouraging a wrongful 
refusal to pay the assessment, he was prepared to charge officers like Mr. 
Logan with wrong{ul exactiun of revenue, which in fairness ought not to be 
collected; there was as much ‘dishonesty ’ in the one case as in the other. 
We believe that this offensive expressioa was used in the sense with which the 


Penal Code has made the official world familiar—the causing of wrong ful loss—- 
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or in popular language, the: evasion of legal or moral obligations. We have 
seen the incident commented upon as if between Mr. Logan and Sir Phirozeshah 
there was merely an exchange of vituperative language. Wedo not understand 
the incident and the words of the Honourable Members in that light at. all.. 
The real question raised by Mr. Logan’s: worJs is not one of the personal dignity- 
of the Honourable Members or of any imputation on their character. The 
description of the critics in the Council as‘ orators’ was a bit cynical and was 
calculated to disturb the serenity of temper with which debates in the Indian 
Legislative Councils are generally carried on........; However, it is not Mr. 
Logan’s cynicism that seems to hive given the greatest offenca: it is a certain 
imputation which was understood as bringing the Honourable Members within 
its scope. ‘he real question that arises oa this imputation, so far as the 
Honourable Members are concernad, is whether the criticism of the Revenue 
Administration in the Legislative Council and from the public platforms 
encourages habits of dishonesty and coutumacy by instilling into the people 
a sense of injury and oppression, It may be presumed that Mr. Parekh will, 
the next time he has an opportunity of reverting to the subject, examine 
the history of land revenue administration in detail, and discuss whether 
the contumacy might be attributed to the moral support derived from the 
political oratory of the day, or whether it is due to other cauises......... The 
causes of what is called contumasy are complex. ‘That the difficulty of 
collecting revenue has increased «us the criticism of the administration has 
also increased is probable. ‘Lhe question which requires examination is 
whether the relation between the two phenomena is one of cause and effect, or 
whether both are due to a third and independent cause. We have no doubt 
the Honourable Members will have something weighty to say on this subject 
next year, with a wealth of illustration and argument which could not be 
commanied at such short notice as they had.” | | 


24, ‘The Bombay Government have this week issued a circular notice to 

all native journals on the lines of the one published by 

~ Comments on the circular the Simla Olympus, I[t is also whispered into our 

issued by the Bombay Gov- ears by some one that ‘special’ warnings have 

ernment to newspapers 7¢ the }een issued to some journals—both vernacular and 
suppression of sedition. : " , 

Patriot (13), 6th July; English! We will not, however, believe, even for 
Jain (189), 7th July; Akkbar- & moment, the insinuation against the Bombay 
e-Islam (61), 6th July. Government that has been whispered into our ears. 

The Bombay authorities are far too seusible to do any 
such ludicrous thing. But granting for a moment that such ‘special’ waraings 
have been issued, and that an eternal sword of Damocles is suspended over the 
herds of some journalists for their supposed doings and misdoings—what 
result do Government expect to follow? Dothe authorities hope that these 
suspected ‘ Knights of the Quill’ will turn a sudden mental so nersault, disown 
their long-cherished principles, admit themselves to be turn-coais, at once 
put their tails between their legs like whipped curs, lick the hand that 
strikes them aud «accept kicks as the best compliments? If this is 
their impression, we most humbly take leave to bring it to their notice that 


they are wrong. ‘These ‘warnings’ are no doubt terrible things, to be . 


sedulously avoided like dread poison. But he would be an out-and-out coward 
who disowns long-cherished principles. We trust thereare no such sycophantic 
journalistic vipers on this side of Iudia. ‘Tne principles which the Native Press 
has been preaching for the last quarter of a century and more are eternal 
truths. ‘The bulk of its arguments is incontrovertible and unassailable. 
The thousand and one woes of India of which they sing a tearful tune 
are not myths. What, then, should those of our contemporaries, who are said 
to have been ‘specially ’ warned this week, do at this critical moment? The 
way out of the wood is simple. Let them stick to their principles even at the 
peril of their lives, but not cause unnecessary irritation either to the highly 
nervous Officials, or rather to the officials with high strung nerves, or to any of 
the various communities that proudly own the suzerainty of: Edward VII. Let 
not language bring a storm over their heads. For, after all, what is the usé 
of talking ?. We hope, therefore, that our friends will henceforth . foreswear 
superlatives, or for the matter of that all adjectives, state the bare facts as 
curtly as possible, boycott exclamations, be scrapulously polite—outdoing even 


patract, Wha is wanted.is -that sympathy: 
essed “as 8 pious benediction, "Po prove 
ks We. ust: ask one question, vis., how many. 
stance, wi if have the moral courage to rise above the 
ee and take the: brown man in the street by the hand?. Did. 
any. Governor -b fore. Lord, Lamington even notice the poor Patel? Do 
the. Dis zt © oficials know that humble but useful British subject? We 
- fear.not..;:....... We do not mean to insinuate that officials entertain no 
— for the people, but there is precious little concrete evidence of it. 
ing Olub and Mistress Society are greater tyrants in India than Mrs. 
fundy in England. ‘There have been ‘cases in which Englishmen have been 
boycotted’ by their countrymen for'too closely rubbiny shoulders with the 
natives........< As for the non-official Britisher, the less said of him the better. 
In a sense, he does come into cleser touch with the people or rather with a 
certain class of them. But the only language in which he coramunicates 
with the Indians is the language of rupeesand annas, of scales and weights, of 
premium and discount.......... Finances do not form a congenial soil for the 
growth of sympathy. Of course, His Excellency did a good thing by asking 
the Englishmen ‘to do a great deal more than they were doing to improve 
relations between the two elements.’ But can either the non-officials or even 
the officials do it—that is the question. Prejudices die hard and defy murder. 
In fact,a remark made by His Excellency himself shows how futile and 
almost hopeless the whole thing is.. His Excellency said:—‘ Where they 
could not throw open their clubs to strangers, he thought that they might 
at least set apart one room, where Indian friends migit be received in a way 
that they would not feel themselves strangers.’ Why should there be such a 
separate room? Is it meant :s a kind of observation or infection ward? Wh 
cannot the ‘ Indian friends’, for whom so much sympathy and solicitude is 
sought to be evinced, be admitted into the body of the club?...... But itis no 
use labouring the point. As long as ‘Indian friends’ are to be received in 
separate rooms, they would rather not be received...,...... To cut the 
matter short, Anglo-Indians, official as well as non-official, cannot really sym- 
pathise with usto any useful purpose, as long as they do not get over the gulf of 
separate rooms........... Then and then alone will the East and West meet.” 
(The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes appreciative references to Lord Lamington’s speech 
and remarks :—“ Much may be read between the lines of the reference in 
Lord Lamington’s speech at Poona about the aloofness of the average 
Anglo-Indian from the natives........... The plain speaking done by Lord 
Lamington can hardly be expected to bave the desired effect at once. All the 
same His Excellency has rendered a valuable service to tle country thereby, 
and all honour is duc to him for having done so.”’] 


93. “The Honourable Mr. Logan’s criticism of the oritios of the Govern- 
ment’s land revenue policy has made the political 

Pago ng ‘involved in atmosphere in certain quarters rather warm.. 
Honourable Mr. Logan and When Mr. Logan said that the writing off of arrears: 
tho Honourable Sir -P. M.- to the extent of twenty-six lakhs was ‘never. 


Mehta re the Bombay Land mentioned by the orators there,’ his language could 
Nevenne system. — 2 3 
Indie Epectetor (8), 13th refer only to the orators in the Council. When, 


July. however, referring to Broach, he spoke of the ‘ politi- 
cal propaganda in that part of the Presidency,’ and of 

¢ ‘those who inculcated the habits of dishonesty and contumacy to the people,’ 
it is equally clear to us that his language comprehended a larger circle 
of oiators and critics, with whom he must have believed Mr. Parekh and 
others to be in sympathy.......... lt was quite open to the non-official 

critics to ‘throw back the remark in the face of the man who had made it’; 
by which words Sir P. M. Mehta seems to have meant that if the 
critics of the Revenue officers could be charged with encouraging a wrongful 
refusal to pay the assessment, he was prepared to charge officers like Mr. 
an with wronglul. exaction of revenue, which in fairness ought not to be 
quileetad.: there was as much ‘ dishonesty ’ in the one case asin the other, 
- We believe that this offensive expression was used in the sense with which the 
Renal Code hag made the ofteal world familiar—the oausing of wrongful loss— 


or in popular language, the evasion of legal or moral obligations. We have 


seen the incident com:nented upon as if between Mr. Logan and Sir Phirozeshah 
there was merely an exchange of vituperative language. We do not understand 
the incident and the words of the Honourable Members in that light at. all.. 
The real question raised by Mr. Logan’s worJs is not one of the personal dignity- 
of the Honourable Members or of any imputation on their character. The 
description of the critics in the Council as~* orators’ was a bit cynical and was 
calculated to disturb the serenity of temper with which debates in the Indian 
Legislative Coungils are generally carried on........, However, it is not Mr. 
Logan’s cynicism that seems to hive given the greatest offenca: it is a certain 
imputation which was understood as bringing the Honourable Members within 
its scope. ‘lhe real question that arises oa this imputation, so far as the 
Honourable Members are concernad, is whether the criticism of the Revenue 
Administration in the Legislative Council and from the public platforms 
encourages habits of dishonesty and coutumacy by instilling into the people 
a sense of injury and oppression, It may be presumed that Mr. Parekh will, 
the next time he has an opportunity of reverting to the subject, examine 
the history of land revenue administration in detail, and discuss whether 
the contumacy might be attributed to the moral support derived from the 
political oratory of the day, or whether it is due to other causes......... The 
causes of what is called contumasy are complex. That the difficulty of 
collecting revenue has increased us the criticism of the administration has 
also increased is probable. ‘Lhe question which requires examination is 
whether the relation between the two phenomena is one of cause and effect, or 
whether both are due to a third and independent cause. We have no doubt 
the Honourable Members will have something weighty to say on this subject 


next year, with a wealth of illustration and argument which could not be 


commanied at such short notice as they had.” 


24, ‘The Bombay Government have this week issued a circular notice to 

all native journals on the lines of the one published by 

~ Comments on the circular the Simla Olympus. It is also whispered into our 
issued by the Bombay Gov- ears by some one that ‘special’ warnings have 
eran ligase the been issued to some journals—both vernacular and 
Patriot (13), 6th July; English! We will not, however, believe, even for 
Jain (189), 7th July; Akkbaer- @ moment, the insinuation against the Bombay 
e-Islam (G1), 6th July. Government tiat has been whispered into our ears. 
The Bombay authorities are far too seusible to do any 
such ludicrous thing. But granting for a moment that such ‘ special’ waroings 
have been issued, and that an eternal sword of Damocles is suspended over the 
hecds of some journalists for their supposed doings and misdoings—what 
result do Government expect to follow? Dothe authorities hope that these 
suspected ‘Knights of the Quill’ will turn a sudden mental so nersault, disown 
their long-cherished principles, admit themselves to be turn-coais, at onca 
put their tails between their legs like whipped curs, lick the hand that 
strikes them and accept kicks as the best compliments? If this is 


their impression, we most humbly take leave to bring it to their notice that 


they aro wrong. ‘These ‘warnings’ are no doubt terrible things, to be . 


sedulouslv avoided like dread poison. But he would be an out-and-out co vard 
who disowns long-cherished principles. We trust thereare no such sycophantic 
journalistic vipers on this side of Ludia. ‘Tne principles which the Native Press 
has been preaching for the last quarter of a century and more are eternal 
truths. ‘The bulk of its arguments is incontrovertible and unassailable. 
The thousand and one woes of India of which they sing a tearful tune 
are not mytlis. What, then, should those of our contemporaries, who are said 
to have been ‘specially’ warned this week, do at this critical moment? The 
way out of the wood is simple. Let them stick to their principles even at the 
peril of their lives, but not cause unnecessary irritation either to the highly 
nervous officials, or rather to the officials with high strung nerves, or to any of 
the various communities that proudly own the suzerainty of Edward VII. Let 
not language bring -a storm over their heads. For, after all, what is the usé 
of talking ?. We hope, therefore, that our friends will henceforth foreswaar 
superlatives, or for the matter of that all adjectives, state the bare facts as 
curtly as possible, boycott exclamations, be scrupulously polite—outdolag even 


‘\ 


ying ten thousand pardons’ st the beginning of every” 
gay. * John ‘Bull’ Pat always, in‘a reverent whisper,’ 
the honourable 0 —let our ‘warned’ contemporaries do all this and 
we are = moaient the Governor in Council, sympathetic Lord Lamington, 
im full he ‘realise is trust ‘that there may be no necessity in this Pie- 
| an aotive enforcement of the instractions of the Govern- 
pone of India.’ ‘With profound fervour we say: Amen!” [The Jain 
writes :—In issuing the Resolution the Bombay Government express a 
hope that it will not bé necessary to have ‘recourse to the strong measures 
recommended by the Government of India, This expectation is based on 
Government's experience of the peace-loving nature of the inhabitants of 
this Presidency, and we are sure that it will be f ully realised. ‘The Akhbar-e- 
Isldm trusts that the warning will produce a wholesome effect upon those 
néwspapers that have of late been making incessant and virulent attacks 
upon the Government. | 


25. ‘The Bombay Government have the right to public congratulation 
on the admirable way in which they have “performed 
July, ling. yor gg (28), 8b the thankless and unpleasant task of reminding the 
conductors of native newspapers in this Presidency of 
the recent Resolution of the Government of India on the subject of suppressing 
sedition in the country. They could sot have well overlooked the whole thing : 
and they have done the next best thing they could, namely, so record it as not 
to give unnecessary offence to a class of publiciats who, it is well known, have 
been doing their duty with creditable moderation and self-restraint.” lhe 
Bombay Government, instead of making it an occasion for preaching a homily 
to native journalists, have wisely contented themselves with an expression of the 
hope that it will not be found necessary to adopt here any such stringent 
measures as are laid down in the Resolution of the Government of India. 
They could not have reasonably done less; it would have been unjustifiable 
to have done more. May not the public interpret the Bombay Government 
Resolution on the subject as an acknowledgment that the tone of the Native 
Press in this Presidency has been unexceptionable so far!’ 


26. Nothing has filled us with greater surprise than the Government 
| : Resolution on the subject of the extermination of rats, 
Comments on the Govern- It is addressed generally to all officers in the Pre- 

ment Resolution on the suk- sidency, but the Collectors of Poona, Satéré, Belgaum 
ject of the extermination of ang Ahmedabad are specially directed to start opera-: 
rats as a preventive measure 
against plague. tions on an extensive scale in the infected areas through 
Gujaréss (28), 7th July. § the agency of the Local Boards and the Munici- 
palities. The services of the poor are to be enlisted 
by the tempting bait of a reward of one rupee per twenty rats destroyed. The 
only reason which we can assign for this strange Resolution, so repugnant to the 
susceptibilities of all Hindus, is that Government have been led to believe that 
the mildness of the last epidemic in Bombay was due to the campaign against 
rats carried on by Dr. Turner. In the absence of convincing proofs the public 
are not ready to subscribe to this belief, How obnoxious the measure was to 
. the Hindu community in Bombay was evidenced by the fact that many of 
them had affixed printed notices to their houses warning Municipal servants 
against killing rats on their premises. Rats are not the cause, but 
rather the victims, of plague. Who knows but that at a future date some 
Western pot may: suggest a similar extermination of human beings who 
fall victims to plague on the ground that they are also a source of danger to 
the healthy ! v re think it our duty to request Government to give up this 
measure since the destruction of rats is disliked by Hindus all over the 
Presidency ‘and is specially repugnant to the feelings of the Jain community. 


a7. In commenting on the Forest Administration Report of the Bombay 

Pe ae Presidency for 1905-06, the Bombay Samdohdr 

« Damvagate co he 1 writes:—The complaint made by the Conservator of 
Sent ‘in. the Bonibay Forests, N. C., about the transfer of certain forest areas 
Presidency. — to the Revenue Department as a step calculated 
Prag ated Saméohér (66), to reduce forest revenue affords one more illustration 
Sthiuly, of the jealousy with which the Forest Department 


‘ 


guard their control over the forests entrusted to their care. In making the above 
complaint the Conservator’s object aprears to have been to draw attention to the 
fact that the transfer will enable people to gather valuable forest produce with- 
out payment, But he appears to have forgotten that it is the hereditary right 
of many wild tribes to collect minor produce for their support and for purposes of 
cultivation. Two causes co-operate to facilitate the encroachment on customary 
forest privileges ; the inability of the ignorant people, whose rights are encroach- 
ed apon, to plead their cause and secondly the impression of the Forest officers 
that the forests being Government property, should be made to yield as much 
revenue as possible. In Kanara the right of free grazing has been taken away 
by Government. However, Mr. Bell has had the courage not only to point 
out that great hardship is caused thereby but also to recommend strongly tliat 
steps should be taken to remedy the same. Before taking away a privilege, the 
hardship that is likely to be caused by the deprivation should be carefully 
considered; and if the step is rendered necessary by considerations ot public 
good, compensating concessions should be given to the people in other 
directions, : 


28. It is an open secret that forest laws operate with undue rigour 
Mumbas Vaibhav (143), 10th on the rayats. For trivial acts, such as the removal 
July ; Bhala (112), 11th July. of grass, rab, deadwood, etc., from areas outside 
| the reserved forests the rayats are heavily punished 
though such removal does not constitute an offence. If the persons prosecuted 
are let off lightly by subordinate magistrates, the latter are taken to 
task by their superior officers for their undue leniency. The revenue and 
the forest authorities in their eagerness to increase Government revenue do 
not scruple totrample upon the hereditary rights of the rayats and act in 
ecntravention of the spirit of the Resolution of the Government of India 
eranting special concessions to the agricultural classes in the matter of collecting 
minor forest produce. As no steps have yet been taken for properly distinguish- 
ing reserved from unreserved forests, the cattle owners do not know where 
to graze their cattle and hence offences against the Cattle ‘Trespass Act are very 
frequent. As a matter of fact, agriculturists skpuld not be prevented from 
taking vad and other minor forest produce from unreserved forests. The forest 
laws should be enforced mainly with a view to the preservation and growth 
of timber. We hope that the local Government will, in view of the loss suffer- 
ed by the ryots in consequence of the rigorous enforcement of forest laws, take 
early steps to mitigate their stringency. (The Bhdla writes :—Instead of 
reducing the salt tax and thereby making salt cheaper, it would have been 
better if Governnfent had reduced the grazing fees and relaxed the stringency 
of forest regulations. ‘here is at present a great scarcity of fodder, and it 
operates adversely on the number of cattle. Free grazing grounds are absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the agricultural classes. Any loss of revenue 
resulting from the throwing open of forest areas for free grazing may very well 
be made up by raising the duty on liquor and other intoxicating drugs. | 


29. It is gratifying to note that in their Resolution dealing with jail 
ee i, administration, the Bombay Government have re- 
Comments on the Mover™” cognised the necessity of reform in several directions. 
ment Resolution reviewing 
the administration of jailsin 1n his report the Inspector-General of Prisons draws 


the Bombay Presidency. attention to the increase in the number of pauper 
iewhay Samachar (66°, prisoners and suggests ihe establishment of colonies 
LOth July. on which they could be settled and made to do useful 


work. Government recognise the importance of the subject; but the remedy 
they suggest, namely, a freer use by magistrates of the sections empowering 
them to set offenders free aiter taking security for good behaviour and binding 
them over to keep the police informed of their address from time to time, appears 
altogether inadequate, If, as pointed out by the Inspector-General, imprison- 
ment itself is not effective asa deterrent from crime, ::.uch less would release, 
conditional on good behaviour, be so. Greater stringency in the treatment of 
prisoners might do some gcod, as it would lessen the number of those who 
look upon short terms of imprisonment as things to be courted. ‘The proper 
course appears to be the establishment of colonies where able-bodied vagrants 
could be compulsorily trained up in honest and useful pursuits. Aether prin- 
con 556—7 | 
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st ntries, rad it ts ae ba of. tex Bolan to ‘ilopt the ao in 

ee Master of mex expressing their approval of it. Another point 

hh noticing is the increase in the waintenance charges per head of the jail 

opulation. ‘This shows, the extent.to which the cost of living has increased 

of ate, and naturally sugcests the necessity of a revision of the salaries of 
- Government servants—at any rate of those drawing Rs. 30 and less, 


80. It is true that the reduction of salt duty has removed the chronic 
complaint about the dearness of salt for domestic 
_Hagnst tc nig © . purposes, but, still the commodity is not so cheap as to 
Tatas “tn “th as be freely used for manuring garden crops and feeding 
Ratndgiri district for the cattle. It will, of course, take some time before the 
purpose of feeding cattle and salt duty is:wept away altogether, but pending its 
aie Shodhat (188) 7th entire abolition, it is desirable that some special 
PD peal facilities in respect of the use of salt should be extended 
at least to the rayats of the Ratnagiri district. The 
condition of agricultural cattle in_ the district has been steadily deteriorating 
owing to the dearness of fodder. Formerly when salt was cheap, it was used in 
feeding cattle, but ‘when it became liable to a1 exorbitant duty it became 
impossible for the owners of cattle to feed them upon it. Salt was also freely used 
in former times for manuring mango-trees, palm-trees, etc., but the present high 
price has made its free use for such purposes out of the question. ‘The duty levied 
on palm-trees yields the bulk of the Abkari revenue, and it is but proper that 
Government should make some liberal concession to the growers of these trees 
in respect of the use of salt. Considering the frequent yeriods of drought 
ard the consequent miserable condition of the rayats and their cattle, the 
District authorities should impress upon Government the necessity of taking 
such measures as will enable the rayats to obtain cheap supplies of salt for the 
purposes indicated above. 


— very strange case was heard by Mr. Justice Beaman x a sitting 
of the Third Criminal Sessions at the Bombay High 


Appreciation of the impar- 
tial attitude taken up by Mr. 
Justice Beaman in the case 
against Private Kelly who 
attempted to rmourder some 
ratives in Poona. 

Gujardts Punch (25), 7th 
July, ny. cols. 


Comet this week One Kelly, a soldier from Poona, 
was tried for attempting to Bahan some natives....... 
The case was tried by a special jury the majority of 
which were Europeans. ‘The evidence was complete 
in every particular and yet Mr. D. Chamier, counsel 
for the accused, put forth the usual plea of tempor- 
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ary insanity, and pleaded that it was simply a case 
‘of running amok’, Some medical evidence was, of course, submitted, but it 
was 80 yerfunctory, and asthe learned Judge remarked in his charge to the 
jury, ‘it was so conflicting and diverged so widely’ that it was difficult 
to make use of it. The “plea, however, was very persistently advanced 
and at last Mr. Binning, for the prosecution, was obliged to point out 
what the accused, immediately after the dreadful occurrence, had said 
to ore of his comrades, viz. ‘he wanted to go to the bazar and_ shoot 
asmany natives as he could.’ This was, as remarked by the learned 
counsel, ‘tantamount to being dominate! by a desire to kill out of 
hatred.’ ‘The iearned Judge gave a very impartial yet forceful charge to 
the jury, who after retiring for a quarter of an hour returned a halting 
verdict of ‘guilty’. The accused got five years, and so the majesty of the law 
ws vindicated. And, yet, but for the presence on the Bench ofa strong- 
minded Judge like Mr. Beaman, we do not know how the trial would have 
ended. But all’s well that ends well, and we thauk Mr. Justice Beaman for 
the strongth of mind displayed by him. Miscarriage of Justice in such cases 
has hitherto done untold evil, and in the present trying times any further 
simples of it are sure to cause dangerous irritation in the public mind.” 


82. ‘The 7th of July 1907 should have been a very auspicious day for the 
False ramour of the 000% City Police, for on that day, there should have 
‘celebration of Mr, Tilak’s been according to their anticipations a celebration 
Jubilee at Poon, = of Mr. Tilak’s J ubilee, though belated hy one year; 
_ Mahrettia (10), Th July. _ wad then there wen ‘be auch fan! « The Police knew 
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that there would be such a celebration, if only Mr. Tilak had chosen to.be born 
on that day 51 years ago, and also if any enterprising person in Poona had 
dreamt of organising the celebration to-day. The men of our Intelligence 
Department—but men alas! without intelligancea—know more than the truth. 
They are shrewd at detective work, but detection often ‘ means and includes’ 
invention. So some one anxious to win the prize for supplying the most 
sensational news for the day to the head-quarters happoned to look up the files 
anil argued with himself that last year there was a talk of a Tilak Jubilee 
celebration and ergo there must be the celebration this year. It was nothing to 
him that a Golden Jubilee can be celebrated only on the 50th birth-day, nothing 
to him that a jubilee once deliborately given up can never be thought of again 
except by insane men or idiots. But one man of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment quietly reported with all pomp and circumstance that the celebra- 
tion would take place on the 7th of July—he was sure about the 
date—at such and such a place and under the auspices of such and such an 
institution. And one idiot sometimes makes the whole world kin, at least those 
who are willing to accept whatever an idiot says as gospel truth. And so the 
detective told the Superintendent and the Superintendent told the District 
Magistrate and the District Magistrate told the Commissioner and the Com- 
missioner told the Councillor ’ and the Councillor told His Excellency and His 
Excellency told the Director of Public Instruction and the Director told the 
Inspector -and the Inspector told the lead Masters and the Head 
Masters told—no, but here the mad career of the falsehood was arrested. 
The Head Masters fancied, with all respect for the Inspector, that they 
should have known if there was to be such a celebration. So while some 
of them quietly obeyed, others felt a qualm of self-respect and wrote back 
to say that there was to be no such celebration and that even if there 
were, how could they control their boys beyond school-hours and prevent them 
from attending it? The dreaded 7th of July has, however, dawned; and 
the sun, it is now found, would set without being eclipsed by the dark 
infamy of a ‘Tilak Jubilee celebration. And so we shall rest on this point, 
we can’t say for ever, but at any rate till the 7th July 1908. By-the-bye we 
wonder how this 7th July was fixed upon as the day of the celebration. We 
ourselves deeply thought over tie matter, consultel the family papers of 
Mr. ‘Tilak, took the counsel of good mathematicians, astrono ners and astrologers 
of repute, but failed to understand by what earthly or heavenly formula could 
the 7th July have been hit upon asthe date. ‘I'his, however, is how circum- 
stantial falsehoods are told by the Police. At least one man could have this time 
been caught red-handed—but will he be? Will Government have the fairness 
to inquire P”’ 


*33. “The Shivaji festival has been celebrated in Poona with a 
repetition of the functions and programme of the 
Comments on the Shivaji preceding years. A plethora of speeches and an 
on hag 44, abunsance of invectives are the only instruments 
J aly, Mie yard cee that tend to sustain the public interest in an artifici- 
ally got-up movement........... We doubt the efficacy 
of the movement, as we do not hold that nationalisation of races and castes 
that have been divided by historical traditifns and social prejudices is a 
problem likely to be solved by the common worship of a few apotheosized 
heroes........... The presence of detectives in a mesiing that is held to celebrate 
the festival of a deified hero is not glorifying. But the knowledge of their 
presence must have had an edify.ng influence upon the speakers to temper the 
tone of their addresses. Mr. ‘Tilak remonstrated with passion against the des- 
ecrating presence of these detectives. He held that a couple of lakhs spent on 
maintaining short-hand reporters and detectives would be better employed on 
technical education. We wish Mr. ‘Tilak had preached the same counsel to his 
audience, and set up:a movement on the spot to collect funds in aid of some 
scheme of technical education...,...... We have had enough of talk and frothy 
agitation, which are the bane of our national movements. If Mr. Tilak and 
his friends headed the subscription-list with a handsome donation, they would 
have set a wholesome example to their followers in self-sacrifice and self- 
abnegation.” : Seen nese : 
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ance of Hindus in the office of the Manager, Sind 
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“Encumbered Estates, is cne of the-grievances which 
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ca ae athe are being keenly felt by the class for whose benefit 
dans from the office of - 


the office has been brought into existence. The 


one Assistant and the two Depaly, Managers that 


are in the office are Hindus. ith the excep- 


Bow. cole (51), 29th June, tion of one insignificant Muhammadan Munshi, the 

a cE entire office establishment consisting of 5 clerks, 
11 Munsbis, 1‘ Accountant and 1 Shirashtedar, is composed of Hindus. 
In addition to this, all the Overseers are Hindus and most of them are 
said to have been found unfit by: other departments, Such a state of 
things calls for serious attention from the higher authorities, This is an 
establishment chiefly meant for the benefit of the Muhammadans in Sind, 
but the object can hardly be gained with the present almost exclusive control 
of the Hindus over it. The relations that subsist between the zamindars 
and the money-lenders in Sind, or, in other words, between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans in this province are too well known to be recapi- 
tulated here. What is simple enough is that much good cannot be expected 
from the establishment of the Manager, Sind Encumbered Estates, unless a 
sufficient number of Muhammadans are admitted to it. The results accruing 
from the undue predominance of the Hindu element in other departments have 
by no means been s0 insignificant as not to deserve the serious notice of the 
Local Administration. But the paucity of Muhammadans inthe Manager’s 
Office has greater claim than others upon the attention of the responsible 
authorities. We, therefore, hope that no time will be lost in improving the 
existing state of affairs.” 


Education. 


35. Marsden’s History of India in Gujarati is on the whole a good school- 
| book, It is free from needless details, contains in- 
teresting descriptions of men and manners and is 
made attractive dy numerous illustrations. But in 
spite of all its good points it must be said that there 
occur in it many objectionable passages on the subject 
10th July. of the religion of the ancient Aryans, the antiquit 
of the Vedas, etc. As long as the book retained its English garb, this 
did not matter; but the case is altered when its Gujarati translation has been 

rescribed by the Educational Department as a text-book in vernacular schools. 

t is enough to qucte in proof of this the Sth paragraph of the 2nd lesson on 
page 7, in which among other things it is stated that the Aryans possessed no 
temples and did not worship images, that they ate flesh as well as grain and 
drank the intoxicating juice of the Soma plant. These statements are likely to 
wound the religious feelings of the Hindus and the fact of their occurrence in a 
text book is against the spirit of the Proclamation of 1858, which enjoins respect 
and toleration towards all creeds. It is certain that if the attention of the 
Educational Department had been drawn to the objectionable passages in the 
book in the first instance, they would at once have been expunged. But. what 
has happened has happened. It is hoped that when the time comes to publish 
the next edition of the work, all the objectionable passages will be subjected to 
a close scrutiny and be either entirely removed or be suitably modified. 


Alleged objectionable 
passages in the Gujarati 
translation of Marsden’s 
History of India. 

Bombay Samachar (66), 


36. “Mr. Hirst, the present Principal of the Gujarat College, has again 

during this week exposed himself to severe criticism, 
ge BBs It appears that on last Thursday he saw some remarks 

against himself written on the Ellis Bridge. At this 
he was much enraged, and without bestowing any 
thought upon the incident, resorted to the easy 
expedient of detaining the college students till 
<< A ERR 7 P.M. on Thursday and fining those that had gone 
home earlier, under the impression that the remarks on the Bridge were 
written by one or more students of the College. We do not think 


Complaint 
Hirst, Principal, 
College, Ahmedabad. 

Praja Bandhu (33), 7th 
July, Eng. cols.; Indu Pra- 
a'sh. (42), 10th July, Eng. 

Ber: rae cnr 
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Mr. Hirst has in his possession the slightest evidence to connect the stu- 
dents with this incident, for it is not at all improbable that the mischief may 
have been done by an outsider. But even if we grant for the sake of argu- 
ment that it was the work ofa student or two, the proper course for him 
would have been to find out the culprits and adequately punish them in the 
interests of discipline. But to inflict Draconic punishment like this on all 
the college students without there being the slightest justification for it so far 
as one can see is & measure that cannot be too strongly condemned.......... 
The incident furnishes, if anything, additional proof of Mr. Hirst’s utter 
incapacity for the work. We, therefore, strongly appeal to the Gujarit College 
Board in the interests of young Gujarat to thoroughly inquire intv the 
vagaries of their Principal and decide for themselves if he is fit to continue 
in his present post.......... It need scarcely be said that in putting young and 
impressionable minds in charge of such a person we run serious risks. Later 
information in connection with this affair is that the Principal expelled 
on friday five students of the senior B A. class from the College because they 
hesitated to pay the fines inflicted upon them. As ifthis were not enough, this 
autocrat of the Gujarat College detained the whole College except ths Inter- 
mediate class on Saturday, practically keeping the students without any food for 
a number of hours.” A perusal of the above is quite suiiicient to show to any 
unbiased mind that the Principal has been indulging these three days in all 
sorts of vagaries without any let or hindrance. The incident has naturally 
created a stir throughout the city, and it is indeed extremely strange that the 
members of the Board have hitherto taken no notice of it. While they 
are apathetic it is some consolation to fiad that two or three local plea- 
ders have taken up the cause of the students, and are trying to restore the 
status quo ante. It is quite obvious that they will have to take prompt 
measures to bring Mr. Hirst to his senses, for otherwise he will go on in his 
wild career much to the detriment of the interests of the students. In case 
the College Board condones the Principal’s misdoings, the gentlemen who 
have taken up the cause of the students will be justified in calling a public 
meeting and not only condemning his conduct but expressing publicly their 
views as to his utter incapacity for his present responsible post.” [The Indu 
Prakdsh makes similar comments, | ) 


o7. ‘*Mr. Hirst’s antecedents so tar have not been such as to inspire 
stint ii titi Aa students with excessive respect or love for him. His 
as oe in 7? manner of conducting the College in his charge has 
(94), 12th July. never won for him that moral prestige which is the soul 
3 of educational institutions.......... His recent action, 
which is set forth at length in the petition which the parents of the students’ of 
the College have addressed to the Gujarat College Board, seems to be so harsh 
and high-handed that one finds it difficult to believe how any responsible head of 
an institution could have persuaded himself of the justice of punishing students 
wholesale for an act of stupidity which, however inexcusable, has not been 
brought home to any student........... The College Board have a clear duty to- 
perform, and we have a right to hope that they will institute a proper inquiry 
and require Mr. Hirst to cancel his high-handed and harsh orders for the 
‘punishment of innocent students. From the petition it appears that Mr. Hirst 
had gone out for shikar during College hours, If that is a fact, he was himself 
guilty of an irregularity. Secondly, no one is prepared to defend the conduct 
of the scribbler on the Ellis Bridge. But there is no reason to suppose he is a 
College student............. If Mr. Hirst had some foresight and sense of 
justice, he ought to have realised the unwisdom of getting furious over a childish 
incident and the folly of punishing students wholesale by detaining them witb- 
out food, or fining or expelling them.,.,.... It is not wholesale punishments or 
ungentlemanly and harsh behaviour that can ever inspire students with gehuine 
respect.......... Mr. Hirst’s own arbitrary pranks and freaks have done more 
harm to his reputation and moral prestige than the mischievous* genius of the 
_ geribbier on the Ellis Bridge.” (The Sdnj Vartumdén reports that Mr. Hirst 
issued a notice to the College students warning them against indulging 
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reive of discipline. The notice also states, says the paper, 
posed “have “been reduced to small amounts and ‘that ‘the 
ve beén fined would be restored to their former ‘status in tle 
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te ee eS z Railways, 
~*38. “The strong language that has been used to describe Mr. Morley’s 
eo a decision to devote to railway requirements one-half 
_ Comments on Mr. Morley’s of the profits accruing from the coinage of rupees 
decision to devote to railway from the current year seems to be based on a mis- 
requirements half the profits — : , eee ver eee 
from the coinage of rupees. Conception. The first point to remember is that i¢ 
 “Iadian Social Reformer was never intended to ear-mark such profits always 
(4), 14th July. and exclusively for the Gold Standard Reserve 
Fund. There has been considerable difference of 
‘opinion among those responsible for the financial administration of the 
country as to the exact amount at which the Fund should stand; and it 
has already largely exceeded some of these estimates and is in a fair way 
to reach the highest of them in the course of the next three years at the rate 
‘at which it has been increasing. The Secretary of State has fixed the limit 
at twenty-five millions, which answers to Mr, Baker’s condition that the 
Fund should be such as to enable Government, in the event of extreme 
‘and continued emergency, to reduce the Secretary of State’s draings by 
‘one-half for three years in succession. The profits from coinage have been 
large beyond expectation and in the present strong position of the Fund, it does 
‘not seem to be very material whether the maximum is reached in three or six or 
‘ten years. The decision of the Secretary of State is in no wise, therefore, 
‘incompatible with the original intentions and declarations of Government. 
The object, however, to which a moiety of the profits of coinage is to be 
devoted does not strike us as being the most appropriate. ‘The classes that 
have been most hit by the currency policy are tne agricultural classes, and 
they are before all else entitled to relief from the ;rofits arising out of it. 
The full scope of Mr, Morley’s decision is not known; but if, as suggested 
by the Honourable Mr. Gokbale in bis last Budget speech, it is intended 
_ ‘that no part of the capital expenditure on railways is to be taken from 
es Tevenue iv future, it will be something, as Government will be able to 
undertake schemes of administrative and econcmic development which are 
‘beyond its means at present. If, however, the contribution from. the profits of 
coinage isto be in: addition to the annual divexsion from the revenue for 
puryoses of Railway constrrection, the Secretary of State’s action will be much 
‘Jess fruitful of good than it may be. It is surely not business to invest the 
profits of coinage more than is absolutely necessary in Consols at 23 per cents, 
‘while borrowing annually several crores at 34 per cents. for Railway constrac- 
tion. We may add that the rising price of silver is a consideration which 
‘justifies a more open-minded attitude m regard to the currency policy than has 

been possible.’’ 


39, “The spoliation of the Gold Standard ‘Reserve Fund is graver than 

ee Swe chad imagined, and the unblushing statement b 
; etbie. Tsekse’ (4), 22th Mr. Morley- of the extent to which if has baad 
. Pee a . determined to carry it on shows that he has not only 
. ‘abnegated Liberal politics, but also Liberal economics. It is only irresponsible, 
a | _ despotic Governments that tinker at the currency for the benefit of their 
eS ‘coffers. Works on Political Economy are replete with severe comments on 
sucli expedients of the bankrupt ruler as reduction in the weight of the coinage, 
‘Gssue of invonvertible notes, etc. Suspension of private coinage, accompanied 
‘by'a system under which the State coins money on its own account and to 
‘eny extent, ind quietly pockets the profits of the coinage, must now be 
‘added as new expedients for making illicit gains from the currency, There 
- @Was no serious. objection ‘to ‘the Government of India coining’ rupees on 
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their own account, 'so long as the profits accruing therefrom ‘were ear-marked 
as a separate Fund, utilised only for the purposs of keeping the value of 
the currency stable.......... The Secretary of State, however, announces that 
henceforth only half the profits of the coinage of rupees would go to the Gold 
Standard Reserve, ‘The other half would go to c1pital investment in Railways ; 
‘and when the Fund reaches 25 million pounds, all the profits of the coinage wall 
be at the mercy of the Finance Minister. The arrangement isdoubly sinful. In 
the first place the violation of the sanctity’ of the Gold Standard Fund will 
seriously diminish that credit and that material stayinz power on which the 
success of keeping the value of the rupee above ls. 4d. essentialiy depends. In 
the second place, tha utilization of the profits of coinage by Government on their 
own account for other purposes than stiffening the rupee means really one of 
the worst forms of taxing the people. ‘The indirect effects of the new change 
are also most likely to prove disastrous. When Government had to issue loans 
for railway development, tiiey had to look both before and after, and exercise 
prudential restraint. All motive for restraint goes away, when they can lay 
hands on a fund ready at hand........... There is nothing to prevent the money 
being utilized for other pur; oses, and these other purposes of Government are in 
their nature unlimited.” | 


40. The correspondence, confidentially carrie! on by the Governmant 
) of India with regard to tha change: to b2 introduced 
Disapproval of the fropos- in the management of Railways in Southern India, 
ed transfer of the Head has just been published by the Madras Government 
Office of the S. M. Railway and our fears about the nature of the proposed. 
from Dharwar to Madras. | " ‘ 
Karndtak Vritta (103), 9th Changes have been more than realized, The Govern- 
July. ment of India propose to call the amalgamated lines 
by the rame of the Madras and Southern Maratha 
Railway and have also decided to locate the Hvad Oifices of the combined 
system of Railways in Madras. This means that no representations made in the 
matter to the authorities by the public have borne any fruit and that the 
Head Office of the Southern Maratha Railway will now be shifted from Dharwar 
to Madras. Whenever Government project any new changes, they hatch their 
‘schemes in the dark and then publish them in a final form, without considering 
what the parties affected by the schemes may have to say about them, Secret 
dealings of this kind create ill-feeling in the minds of the people, ‘Government 
have recently declared that only tle educated classes are their enemies, but 
that the masses are still their faithful friends. Have they, however, considered. 
how much suffering the transfer of the Railway Head Office from Dharwar will 
cause to those very people whom they call their friends? Hven if the 
Bombay Government should cire to interfere in the matter at this stage, 
the argument of-‘settled fact’? is sure to be brought forward. The only 
thing left for us now is to mourn the sad fate that is ia store for our town of 
Dharwar. i 
*41,  Wehave received copies of correspondence which had passed between 
Mr. Nusserwanji M. Gazdar and the. powers.that be 
Grievances of third class im respect of third class accommodation on the Indian 
passengers. | Railways. Ihe third class passengers have a persist- 
Parsi (82), 4th July, ent advocate in Mr. Gazdar, and no doubt his and 
Eng, cols, other efforts will in course of time bear ample fruits. 
A beginning has already been made, and with per- 
severance there is hope that things will in time be more equitably adjusted 
than at present. ‘Tbe case of the third class passengers is a very strong one, 
‘The third class fare is from one-fourth to one-fifth of the first class; but while 
not more than a dozen first class passengers can be accommodated in one coach, 
‘of which half the seats are usually vacant, a coach of the same size will 
accommodate eighty third class passengers, and ‘besides, its fittings and fural- 
‘ture are far less cxpensive......... Ifan analysis were made of the receipts 
‘from the passenger service, it is pretty certain that it-would be found.thas it 
‘is the third class passenger who pays for first and second. class lavatories, 
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oars;and:tzace specials. The: third lan: passenger, in fact, is the 
: the railways, and it is pre time he got a little more value for his 
titan he has got hitherto. Want of waiting accommodation, rudeness 
mating on the part of railway employés, insuffieient sanitary accom- 
tion, want ‘0! sufficient - garriages in busy times—these are perennial 
nplaints, and. they are very slow to receive attention. The railway 
m panies ‘aire badly wanting in the tact of the astute shopkeeper who knows 
est custo rand caters for them.”’ 


Native States. 


42," ‘Referring to the si hanllalane thorn at present prevailing in Jund- 

gadh, a correspondent writes to the Mahi Kéntha 

ae - Afisivs in Jundgadh State. Gazette :—Although people say that the eyes of the 

eo | r me Kantha Gazette (89); - Nawab of J undgadh have now been opened, we can- 

Bee. meaty. not see any signs of this in the administration of the 

State. The Huzurias are still all powerful; and as no 

officer of the State, however highly placed, dare offend them, they are allowed to 

have their own way in everything. Things bave come to such a pass that even 

the honour of ladies of .respectable families j is not safe. Recently in Mr. Baig’s 

régime, on assault was made on a Bania lady and the culprit was let off with 

a slight punishment.. Neither Mr. Uaig nor Mr. Baxi, Private Secretary to 

the Nawab, interferes in such cases. We cannot help construing their passivity 

into an approval of these xutrocities. Otherwise, why should not Mr. Baig 

advise the Nawab, and even resign if he is not listened to? ‘The former 

Diwans, Messrs. Haridas and Purushottamrai, were men of quite a different 

, stamp, who opposed even the Nawab for vindicating the ends of justice. . The 

Nawab should also look into this matter as the Huzurias are supposed to be 
acting in his name. 
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43.. Ever since the accession of the present Raj Saheb of Dhrangadra we 
Dispute between the Raj have been hearing startling accounts about his rule. 
Saheb of Dhréngadra andhis 1t is well known how at the very commencement of it 
Bhéyats. he plundered his subjects with a view to replenish his 
Rajasthan (93), 6th July. empty exchequer. The result was that many merchants 
and other respectable persons were obliged to leave his principality for good. 
Instead of adopting the usual method of Sates with debtors, namely, of attach- 
ing a part of their property and leaving the rest for their subsistence, the Raj 
Saheb has attached the entire property of the Konth Bhagddrs. Apart from 
this it appears that the State officials have been guilty of extraordinary cruelties 
at Konth, The Bhay4ts have been led through the town handcuffed and 
shaved, with a band playing at the head of the procession ; they were then 
flogg ed and locked up in jail. The Political Agent is at present in 
Dhrangadra.to settle the matter, and we beseech him to make a searching 
investigation in the matter. 


a 44. In the course of a contributed article, the Kdthidwdr Times writes :- 
eee om For. good or for evil Porbandar has for some time 
see Ee “aly past been the subject of newspaper correspondence 
10th July, ’ in which the lead has been taken by the Mahi 
Kadntha Gazette. Had these writings been prompted 
by a desire to ameliorate the state of affairs in the State, no one would have 
found fault withthem. Butsuch, we fear, is not the case. It is sought to be 
shown that the Rana Séheb isa mere puppet in the hands of Dadbha, who, 
by surrounding him with a following of his own, is said to have cut off all access 
to, and correspondence with, the Rana Stheb. But as all the high officers of 
the State and the Huzurias are staid and respectable men of mature age, it is 
difficult to believe that they would consent to act as mere tools in the hands of 
Dadbba. The Réna Séheb’s post is made up at the Post Office in a special 
bag, of which the duplicate key is in his own charge and the whole post is per- 
Speed opened by him. We also know many instances in which ‘poopie have 
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succeeded in laying their grievances before the Rana Saheb through the post. 
The fact is that the Rana Saheb is by no maans a weak ruler; he keeps himself 
informed. of.the. minutest details of Staté administration, and we have Heard 
lawyers from Rajkot praising the acumen displayed by him in deciding intricate 
appeals. It is significant that although Dadbha triad to get a nephew of 
his appointed as Superintendent of Police, the Raéna Stheb appointed a different 
man altogether. It is thus evident that the sole object of the Mahi Kantha 
Gazette in running down the Porbandar administration is to vilify Dadbha. 


45. One ofthe chief causes of the indebtedness of 7 a rea in Kathid-. 

. wdaris the imposition on them of the heavy expenditure 

tion off aarlate, Holle raped of the famine relief works maintained wf the Agency 
, ed Talukdars of during the famine of 1900-1901. The share of each 
iawar. Talukdar appears to have been fixed arbitrarily and 

wk to * eae Gazette (85), without any consideration of his financial position 
or an inquiry as to how many of the inhabitants of 

his taluka actually sought relief at the works, Not only are these Talukdars 
not in a position to pay the tribute due from them tothe British Government, but 
they have not even the means to meet their current expenditure, The only thing 
Government can do to give them relief is to write off their debts, It may also 
be pointed out that in some talukas the amounts of instalments whereby the loans 
are to be repaid have not been fixed beforehand by ‘sovernment, but the 
work of fixing the same is entrusted to Thandars. It is needless to say that this 

opens the door for corruption and abuse of authority by these officers. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


46, <A Satara correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakash :—The other 
| day Mr, Ramchandra Ganesk Pradhan, B.A., LL.B, 
A public lecture at Sétéra who has recently returned from a tour in Europe, 
a X. G, Pradhan, B.A, America and Japan, delivered a powerful and 
.B., whorecently returned ~ : : 
from a tour in Europe, Jteresting lecture at Satara, Mr. R. P. Karandikar 
America and Japan. being in the chair. The lecturer, at the commence- 
Dnyan Piakish (40), 11th ment of his discourse, expressed deep gratification at 
daly. India’s awakening to her needs and responsibilities 
and affirmed that the ‘new spirit’ that had come 
over India had become the theme of comment in foreign countries. He said 
that though America and other civilised countries wished for India’s regenera- 
tion, England was far from entertaining sucha desire. He remarked that 
the French had a very low opinion about the Indians and that though some 
Englishmen were in sympathy with them, still they also thought that the 
Indians should depend upon their own efforts for the regeneration of their 
motherland. He admitted that the English were upright in their dealings 
with others, but doubted whether they would remain passive spectators of India’s 
regeneration at the cost of their owncountry. He remarked that the Americans 
believed India’s welfare to lie in the carrying on of the present agitation in the 
country with a hundred-fold vigour. He added that the Japanese had profound 
‘sympathy for the people of India in their miserable plight and wished them 
to cultivate the virtues of ambition, patriotism, etc., which had been chiefly 
instrumental in securing for Japan her present exalted position. He, therefore, 
exhorted his hearers to cultivate these virtues and to educate the ignorant 
masses if they wished to see India thrive in the industrial sphere. 


47. A public meeting to celebrate the fifty-first birth anniversary of 
me me Mr. B. G. Tilak was held on 7th July in the Bhatia 
Soe ne eting a risk’s Mahajan Wadi on Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. Mr. Ali 
Gtvy-Gret birthday. Muhammad Bhimji, who presided at the meeting, 
Indu Prakésh (42), 8th madea short speech, and the meeting unanimously 
July ; Vihdéri(1€7), 8thJuly; passed a resolution to send a telegram of congratula- 
Mumukshu (145), 11th July. ‘tions to Mr. Tilak on his having attained his fifty- 


first birthday, wishing him long life and prosperity to enable him to serve his 
con 5&6—9 3 
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ar meeting 
Vthdri and some other papers of the 
t meeting. The Mumukshu publishes an 
. for a similar object, Messrs. Pitre, Limaye 
trom var, being reported to have made speeches 
~ and the policy of his paper, the Kesari. 
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ee fice of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
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CONFIDENTIAL} 


-. Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as tf any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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For the Week ending 20th July 1907. 
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sure  Liet of Newspapers and Periodicals. | 
: (As it stood on the Ist July 1907.) | 
me | Name of Publication. Where: Published, Edition. we ame, caste and age of Editor, — 4 | 
ENGLISH. | | | ! i 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., wool Weekly oe »»o| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oe ooo} 800 a | ) 
2 Daily Telegraph andj Foona ... .+| D aily a. ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... eee 55C a : | 
Deccan Herald. . eee Pe) 
3 | East and West ... vss] Bombay .. — ,,.; Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,090 ah) | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... «| Weekly ... a Kémakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 i | | 
; Bréhman) ; 40. a || 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. + / Do. .. «| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 575 } iit 
India and Champion. 54, al 
G | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. eoo| Monthly eeo| John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 eset 900 i 
? | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. vo Weekly ... «| Chainréi Bakasr4i; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 ove 600 ot | 
| 7 a 
8 | K4thidwdér Times ...| Rajkot ... 4., Daily. —,,.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 wis i 
9 | Mahajan .. veo eee} Bombay... ...| Weekly,,. ...| Krishnaji RAmchandra Patwardhan; Hindu}... 1 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. it 
10 | Mahratita ... ve ooe| POOMA 00, we ee es --| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 : | i 
| | Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 33. it) 
11 | Muslim Herald ... soak a ei eel ae -..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 900 a 
| Muhammadan ; 38. 4 | 
12 Oriental Review ‘ane eos} = D005 eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustom]1 Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi ; 39 eos} © 460 f gi 
13 | Patriot «.. oes ae ocsl Os ane oo “nas Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 i | i 
| ain); 383. ian 
va. oo a wo. | Karachi .. . | Bi-weekly .-.| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 350 il 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... ct ee es + | Kawasyji Temulji; Parsi; 51... oe “i 400 i} 
and Military Gazette. | il 
16 | Railway Times ... oj Bombay... ...; Weekly... .»- John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..:| 1,200 at) 
17 Sind Gazette eee oon Karachi oes ve] bi-weekly oe] Mrs. a. EK. Tate ; European ; 43 are = 500 ‘ | in 
18 |Sind Journal ..  ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... —_ss| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);} 800 | (a 
| 40. | 4 tt 4 | 
19 | Sind Times ae »s»| Karachi ... ve} Bi-weekly ---| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);40 ... 200 | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | i 
20 | A’rya Prakash 0 = +) Bombay ov oe ut. fe a) Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 a 
ania); 38. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ... Do. ... — «..) Narotamd4s Pr4njiwandés Shethna; Hindu! 6650 
(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
22 | Deshi Mitra ove cast SUTOE .. x soak SO es »».| Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);} 1,400 
36. 
23 | Gujarati ... one eee} Bombay oe | Do. ... «| Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti} 6,000 
| Bania) ; 54. 
94 ; Gujarat oo aa ose) UTAS cee eel van es Hormasji Jamshedji . Parsi ; 4” ae ae 700 
25  Gujarsti Punch ... rr) Ahmedabad eos Do. eee eee a ae mange Shah ; Hindu (Mesri 1,500 | ie ] i 
ania); 30. ; bt: 
26 | Hindi Punch ... .».| Bombay ot eee --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; PArsi ; 48 as 800 ae 
97 | Hind Swarajyt ... | rman cor D0. one .../ Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawalé ; Hindu (Shri- 500 
i m4li Brahman); 24. 
98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed coco eco} Do.  .o -) Daily — woe .--| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; M, A., Parsi; 32. 4,000 
29 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee ee Weekly eeae eee Framji Cawasji Mehta : P&rsi : 58 o a 2.400 
20 Kathiawar News. eos Rajkot ese ee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi H 43... ee cee 490 a 
81 | Kathidwdr Times a cs .+| Bi-weekly -->| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 a 800 i: 
82 | Parsi «om» ~— eve Bombaywe sve] Weekly... —...| Jehtngir Sora#bji Taleyarkhin; Parsi; 82...) 1,000 . 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ... .|Ahmedabad ..{ Do. .,.  .../ Jethalél P esis ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 
84 ‘| Rdst Goftér 2 RNR ame eer em Phionyi Barjorj Deséi; Parsi; 55 ws ‘a 
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| -ANGLO-Mana’tEt, 
Christian Citizen 
Dnyén Chakshu ... 
Dnyfnodayk 
Dnyén Prakésh 


Dny&’n Prakésh ... 
Indu Prakdsh _... 


Native Opinion 
Samarth ... 
Sardes&i Vijay% ... 
Shri Saydji Vijay’ 
Shri Shahu abe 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak ... 


-‘O Anglo-Lusiténo 
ANGLO-SINDI. 
Al-Hagq 
Prabhat 
Musafir 
Sindhi 


@Oe 


eee ese 


Gosaka’TI. 
Barod® Vateal ... 
Hind Vijay4 


K ANARESE. 


Karnatak Vaibhav 


AND CONCANIM. 


ALuz 
O Bombaense ... 


GusaRrATI. 


Akhbér-e-Isldm ... 


ty ‘ ’ . 
is ¥ a ; é . 
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and age of Editor, 
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Bombay... 


+ Do. 
Surat... 


eee 


Ahmedabad 
Baroda 


Baroda oun .. | Weekly... 
Surat one oa Do. eee 
Poona eee ee Mouthly,,, ' 

ey ORY tee 3 
pote. i) 
Poona ree ese Daily eee 

ee .. | Weekly ... 
Bombay... —.. | TY ses 

Ses ...| Weekly ... 
Kolhapur 1 ca 
S&vantvAdi oo ee 
Rombay... 4 Do. oe 
Satdra ... ee. ee 
Bombay eee eee Do. eee 
Poona .. oe wee 
Bombay... _...| Weekly ... 
Kardchi (Sind) ...| Weekly .. 
Hyderabad Bi-weekly 

(Sind), 

Do. ...| Weekly .. 
Sakkur (Sind) ...| Do. ... 
Baroda .. .. | Weekly .,. 

ee oe Seen 

Dharwar... ,..| Weekly... 
Bijépur .., a | ee 
Bomba see eee Weekly... 

Do. fea sk a 


we.| Daily 
pee Do. oe* 
weet Weekly oes 
oie Do. eee 
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M&neklé] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 


Umedram Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Bhéskar N4ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. 
Wdman Govind Sd4pkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 49. 

Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott vee ‘a 


(1) Hari N&rayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Br&4hman); 40. 7 
(2) Natesh Appali Dravid, M.A., Hindu 

amass Brahman); 33. 5 | 
0. 0. 


Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Démodar Savléram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinfyak B&élkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp- 
wan Brdhman); 36. 

Vinayak Nar#yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 33. 

Pandurang B&lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 
man); 28. 

Dw4rkeanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 

Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghalam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


ees 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 
Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 


Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 


|M4dnav Gopal Tonapi; 
Bréhman) ; 23. 
Annaji Gopal Jordpur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 46. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
| A. Gornes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Hindu (Deshasth 


K4zi Ismail Kazi Mubammad ; Muhammadan ; 


(Memon) ; 43. 
...| Nandbhéi Ratanji “er oh Pf&rsi ; 54 i 
»e | Dinshéh Pestanji Ghadiali; Pérsi ee 
_..| Mahfshankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 
man) ; 39 
vee Madhz.vrao Gvoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
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1,200 
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1,199 
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250 
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: "Wa. | --Name of Publication. | Where Pablished.| Edition, Nisic, caste and age of Wlitor, | cesiae 
' | Guzara'ti—eontinued. | : re 
66 | Bombay Samfchér 204 Bomba s00 sod DEY sue | Kai Ma4nekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 4,400 
00 J | Peal 3, 1 ee hess 
ny) 67 | Broach Mitra __.. -es| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... ..| Trikamlél Harinéth Thikor ; Hindu (Brahmaj 360 
| Kshatriya) ; | 
68 | Broach Samfchfr... Boe ae ad: Totes ‘si Ardeshir Dinshs GAndhi; ; Phrsi ; GR one mt 4% 
50 69 | Buis#r Vartaman. . .««| Bulsir (Surat) ae: ae o0e 00 ses | j ise 
50 70 ee eee eee Bombay coo eos Do ame eee eoocee | ene 
30 71 | Din Mani ... ese -+>| Broach | Fortnightly  .. Nath Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 126 
| nia); 28. 
10 72 | Dnyenottejak © ses) Ahmedabad —_...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.| 600 
: | times a month. 
73. | Evening J4me .. «| Bombay .. so| Daily — ove ..| Pirozshah Jehengir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
0 74 GUjATSt 5. ome .«o| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand gents Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. 
0 75 | Islm Gazette eee eee Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly | Lbrdhim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). | 
76. | Jain Vijaya isn ees! Bombay ... ot 2m ae ..| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Désha Shimali| ‘1,800 
| Bania); 25. | , 
0 7? | Jdm-e-Jahanooma oe | here oe ee ...| Ratansb4w Frdmji Acharia; Pérsi;33 ..| » 600 
0 0.1 DivAGRyA xen ces. ses] Barat vee ve | Monthly... os ‘= ae Dalpatrém ; Hindu (Audich 300 
rahman 36 
79 | Kaira Times woe oe] Nad id (Kaira) ...) Weekly ...  ..| Mathur Mansukh; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... in aa ja ee ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kéthidwar Sam4chfr | Ahmedabad ....| Do... ...| Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
0 man); 46. 
82 Khaberdar eee eee Bombay TT) Do. eee eee eoeecs | eee 
’ 83 | Khedut ° ... ‘ee vor Baroda ... soe] Fortnightly — s+. Dulabhrim Raémji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
84 | Lok Mitré oe eee| Bombay ... .»-| Bi-weekly a “T's Manekji Minocheher Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsi ; 39. 
, 85 | Mahi K4antha Gazette ...) S4dra_... ...| Weekly ee ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. : 
86 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eos Bombay eo Daily ... . |Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
) madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
87 | Navséri Patrika .. «| Navséari... .| Weekly ... ia Harivallabhdas Prénvallabhdas Pérekh ; Hindu 500 
| . (Bania) ; 33. 
Oe | Wavelet Peakieh ... .. 0 Tho. ces ck De ws ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... iv 800 
89 | Political Bhomiyo ooo AhmedAbad =....| Dow ane | Nizdmkkén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
madan ; 25. : 
90 | Praja Mitrs ve ...(| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ws| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Auditch 275 
* Brahman) ; ; 38. 
91 | Praja Pokar soe et>| Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Janshedji ; Parsi; aT es ee 500 
) 92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ce RR 4 ory areca Hindu (Dasa @sval 725 
ania); 4 
) 93 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad ..| To. ... | Hir4l4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 600 
7 Advertiser. , 26. : 
94 |Sdanj Vartamén ... _ ...! Bombay .:| Daily so  ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— | 4,00 
(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 
) (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 39. het 
95 | Saty Vakta os | Dos os «| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrimali| 050 
| Bania) ; 43. 
96 | Sind Vartamau ... vee] Karachi ... ..o| Weekly .. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohana); 41 sai 100 
97 |} Surat Akhb&r ee. sont Btawak sss sak Dee ...( Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... oar 800 
| . HINDI. | oe 
! ae : | 
ae eee eee ee .. | Weekly .. «| Govind Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan 900 
jari )> 45, : See : 
99 | Shri Dny4nsagar Samé-| Bombay ... so-| Monthly soe ons Séaakprasti jabaete ; Hindu (K4nyakubjal - 300 
| char. a ey : réhman 1 wve 
100 | Shri Venkatoshvar Samf-| Do. ... | Weekly we sont Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali): 6,200 
: char. | Brihmaa) ; = es Ne 
_ ‘Kanapase, | HOG AE : | | Lope 
- 101 Digvijay’ .; a re ..|Gadag (Dhdr-| Weekly... Shankripa Gudiybppa Basrimarad ; i. Hind y - - }50 
as war.) cect Devang) ; 40. se Bostorian 
102 | Hindustan Samachar eee Dharwar +s | Do. ese — l Naray anr&o G 4 ees 
. | | 2 Girdharréo Hud 
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Bhagwa Zenda, 
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Chikiteak ... 


Dharm 
Dherwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu 
Dnyén $igar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijays 
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war). 


Théna ... 
Dhulia (West 


Khan desh). 
Sholé pur 


Ratndyiri 


ee eae 


Wai (Satera) 


Belgaum... ene 

Mahéd (Kolaba) . 

Ohikodi (Bel- 

ofa (Ratna- 
giri). 


Belgaum 


Erandol (East 
Wai (Gelso 
Dharwar 
Bombay ... 
Kolhapur 
Thana .. Me 
Koeharé (Ratné- 
wisi 
Ahmednagar 


ee@e 


See 
Poona 


Thena 


Poona 


Shol&pur 


Poonace. 


CGe' 


oe 


Weekly ... | 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 

ee 
Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Do 
ae ae 
Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 

Weekly oe 
Do. 
Do 


Boe es ieee 
(1) Sbhivrém Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu 


| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


¢" ‘ ” 
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‘Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
(2) A. B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


ev : 
Gururéo Réglavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Brahman) ; 44. | 
Gaurishankar R4&mprasd4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) $ 44 


Z 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 25. 

Vdman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brehman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahadlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Har Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


| Datto M4ruti Namavare ; Hindu (Késér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 31. 

Dattatimya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 

_ Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikaji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhédal 


43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh4d 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
— 41;and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitp&wan Br4hman) 39. 


Brahman) 3 35. 


Bréhman) ; 52. | | 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Martha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Br&h- 


man); 43. 


Krishn4ji Kishinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 41. | 
Rangnekér; Hindu 


Anandréo Balkrishna 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 
Prabhakar Krishna P&nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(Chit- 


K4shinath Bahirdy Limaye; Hindu 
péwan Brahman); 64. | 

Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Trimbak A’b&ji Réje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman); 50. 
Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Hari Nifrdyan Apte; 
Bréhman) ; 40. 

Krishnéji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brdéhman) ; 53. . 


Bal G Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
re ec sere | 
Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28. 
Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdéhman) ; 41. 
— Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
wat . 
Bhikéji Gopdl 
man ); 36. 


(Chi 
Hindu 
Yadav 
; 61 | 
Gopél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


Mahf&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 


| 


No ~ Name of Publication. rata Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — : 
weg 
MaritHi—continued. ie | ) | 
189 | Lokamat.. ss .--| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... __... R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud, 600 
giri). Brdhman) ; 3¢. = ee 
140 | Madhukar... « =... | Belgaum .| Do .. ° ...| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
| 7 wat Br4hman) ; 31. | 
141 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt | satéra ... coe Do. soe oe. — Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Maratha); 160 
: | 4 ' 
142 | Mod Vritt wo = ew. | Wi (Batra) .. Do. ave ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. : 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... cS. aes .-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav 7 eee ee Do. do. w«| 1,800 
145 | Meme 420 lij5s Sl Dil Wet) De pac o 
K handesh). 3 
346 | Nagar Samdchér.... ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do. ... Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
147 | Nésik Vritt ...  ...| N&sik ...  .... Do. ..  ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (ChitpSwan} 200 
: Bréhman); 24. 3 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Aamedeaee i Des sis - ion —— “Ey Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
réhman); 33. ~ | 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. os. ...| Govind Sakhdér4in Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lépur). Brahman); 43. — 
150 | Parikshak... _—’. «>| Belgaum mn tk ee .ee| VAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 400 
| 7 wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhét ... ae ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kdéshinaéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.;}. 400 
: Khandesh, { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika ..»| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Prakish ... tts ‘ool BACRTR cs a .eo| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
Brahman); 33. 
154 | Prakdshak coe = wee Bijdpur “it a ee .|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
: wan Brahman); 32 - 
155 | Pratod _.. eos --| Islampur(Satara)| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
‘ hada Brahman) ; 25. 
156 | Réghav Bhushan... so] 3G GUE) «ww | DG tes rat pprenrg Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 68. 
157 | Rashtramukh . —-«ee| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea). Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada| 177 
: month ' | Bréhman); 27. 
158 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri .-| Weekly ... ae oe Hari Limaye; Hindu (QOhitp4wan; 1,000 
rahman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
_ Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman) ; 45. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar ooe| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49 ... 400 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... .»|Sat@ra ». ..., Do. «. _ ...| Ramchandra Appéji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
Br&éhman) ; en. 
162 | Sudhakar ... oo: = wes) ED CROlMba) «| Do. va we.| Nara#yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpa: 400° 
wan Brahman). o 
163 |Sumant... ve ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...' Do. ... wee} (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
164 | Swarajya . se ...| Sholapur oS aa ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brahman); 36. 
165 | Vidya Vilas we eee] MOlHApur -»+| Bi-weekly a a ne Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
- réhman); 22. | 
166 | Vichari ae? eee| K4rw&r (Kanara).| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. .| Muhammadan; (Sunni); 34. 
167 | Vihfri ... ~—... ~— «| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke oes soo} 1,000 
168 | Vikram ... on i ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
éwan Brahman) ; 26. — 
] 69 Vishvavritt eee eee Kolhapur ese Do. eee Vishnu Govind Bi japurkar, M.A.; Hindu 360 
( (Deshasth Bithsesa} ; 4k. = : 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay... ...| Do. oa (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni .. = ww 600 
| {(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gand 
; | Saraswat Bréhman). ane 
171 | Vrittastr .. «+ ==. | Wai (Sataza) «| Weekly... _.../ Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 55. ; 
172 ee cue eee Satéra eee eee Do. eos eee ‘oom V4aman Khat4vkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| réhman) ; 43. 
178 ) Vydp4ri vee we-| Poona... wT "DOr TS ..| Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
man) ; 41. 
274 | Wairkari .c0 soo oes Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav .Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
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_ Sadéshivehastri Rassodckar 5 Hindu} 200 


x See asth Brahman) ; ; 83. > 
,.| Shéms-nd-din sealad Muhammad; Muham-| “600 
{ madan (Abro) ; 24 : 
ae akin Darang THhg Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
thir =. «=| Karachi (Sind)... Do ... ...| Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ...| 650 
ee Be Do. ” Do. a -oo| Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ;53 .» 150 
..{ Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do, ... «| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 550 
oe 81 | Ajaibat-i- > oes} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wal ; 2,500 
oS aN: aed oe Saas So: bay | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ..., Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh|| 3,000 
ee Cfe4 s | Dehl4avi; Muhammadan ; 58. 
>, 183 | Deccan Review ibe Waal Ws gua. . ong SOM -o.| Z4far Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) Muhammadan| 2,750 
pee. hs de) (North Indian) ; 32. 
~ 184 |Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhusiwal (East, Weekly ... — »«6| Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75 
ee AS Pte ae to, K handesh), 
a ARB Habib-al-Akhbér ... »««| Bombay ... Th ow ae Amjad Baig; Muhammadan vor] eae 
) ) 
-. >) 986 -| Jém-i-Jahdénnuma vee (East} Do. ov coo Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
se . eee ech). ; ~ Muhammadan. 
oo Ee ae : 
ee 187 | Mufid-e- ne ah ie mn wh mam -.| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miva; 500 
a tS a fa Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 2 
Bas se 188 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér oo neers soe! Daily cos ...| Hnkim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 1,500 
Je. Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
a me . Guzaka'tt aNnD Hinpt. ane 
po 189 |Jain —.... =o»  ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly ..  ...| Bh4gubhdi_ Fatechand K4rbhéri;- Hindu! 2,300 
ee Be : | (fh4wak Bania); 32. . | | 
ae * 190 Jain Mitra eee eee Do. ooe ee Fortnightly ee rarer 
3 AG |Mapa’rHi AND Ka'NaREsE. 
- $91 | Chandrika..,  ... «| Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
a pur). | Brahman) ; 365. 
ta A “ ‘ one " La The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
: ss : i ave: ” The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
| ae “Uist is printed in btackets aftr the name. | | | ee 
% : a :  (. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
— | List! of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


| Spopopmntls left out, and the'short a (FH = in gas) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
: @ or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—% 

: _giving the circulation or number of copies rublishec cf each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
~ are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Nos. 62; 67, 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list cf Newspapers and Periocdicais. 


V.B—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brahmin); 35. The 
circulation is 900, 


(b) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg 61x Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is 500. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


(d) The editor of No. 135 is Pandharindth BAlkrishna PAthak ; Hindu (YAjurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. 


(e) The editors of No. 102 are Nardéyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 39 and Girdhar Venkatesh 
Huddar Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpénde, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 32. The 
circulation 13 500. 
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-. Politica and the Public Administration, — 


4 


1. “The whole Presidency has by this time heard with profound regret 
Resignation of Torq tuat Lord Lamington has been compelled to resign 
Lamington and appreciation is office “in consequence of Lady Lamington’s ill- 
of sity eth sole evap as ness, A ruler less devoted to his work would have . 
Governor of Bombay. quitted his post many months ago: it is painful to 
‘ “egg Spectator (5), 20th find that the fortitude with which he has all along 
ed remained at his post is to be so inadequately rewarded, 


and that he has to hasten to England before the natural completion of his term 


of office. Lord Lamington has proved a true and skilful helmsman of tho 
ship of state........... There have been some sensational events in his time: 


huge waves have now and then rushed upon him and threatened to involve 


him in confusion, if not disaster. But somehow they have, as if by magic, lost 
their fury in his vicinity.......... Lord Lamington seams to be a great believer 
in personal government: he has said or done little to dazzle the imagination 
which admires systems. Even in regard to administrative achievements of a 
lasting character, the Museum and the primary school buildings in Bombay 
will commemorate the interest which he has taken in the intellectual progress 
of the people committed to his care. But the silent work done by a Governor 
is often not less valuable than that recorded by history. If Lord Lamington has 
not dazzled the imagination of the people, he has touched their heart; and the 
most valuable legacy which ‘His Excellency will leave to his successors is tie 
lesson that the surest guarantee of success in a ruler is sympathetic contact 
with the people, and especially their leaders,,........ The departure ofa 
Governor like Lord Lamington would at any time have been a loss to Bombay : 
it is particularly so now, because the restoration of India to what the Govern- 
ment wishes to be its normal temperature, in regard to political feeling, requires 
the tact and the generous sympathy which have all along characterised Lord 
Lamington’s dealings with the people of this Presidency. These selfish 
considerations, however, have to be waived by us at a time of so much anxiety 
to His Excellency. We earnestly hope that when he reaches England, he will 
find Lady Lamington much improved and his presence there will completely 
restore her to health.” 


*2, ©The news that Lord Lamington has been compelled by the state of 

7 7 Lady Lamington’s health to resign his high office has 
a Re seas sa eons been received everywhere with sincere regret. Lady 
ist 2 lat July, Rng. cols, Lamington, during her short stay in Bombay, made 
| herself extremely popular by her kindliness and 
simplicity and great desire to make herself useful to the women of India ..,...... 
As regards Lord Lamington, he has been a thoroughly constitutional adminis- 
trator, scrupulously regardful of the rights and feelings of the people, and | 
always anxious to conciliate and to take public opinion with his Govern- 
ment.......... Ang one, who has kept touch with the policy of Government in 
several departments of the administration during the last twelve months, could 
not have failed to note a striking access of sympathy and an openness to outside 
impressions, that has for many years been popularly believed to be alien to the 
spirit of Bombay officialdom. ‘This improvement is Lord Lanington’s 
valuable legacy to his successors in the administration. By Uis Excel- 
lency’s premature departure, Bombay loses an upright, fair-minded and 
capable administrator who proved himself in every way worthy of the high 
confidence reposed in him by his country and his Sovereign.” [The Rdst 
Goftdr writes :— Bombay should have felt sorry to part with Lord Lamingtoa 
as Governor, in any circumstances, but the incidents under which His Hxcel- 
lency bids her farewell, makes the parting doubly painful......... tis regime 
was not fruitful of great administrative reforms. However, in looking back to 
the events of his short administration, we have the satisfaction to note that at 
the head of our affairs we had a statesman of high principles, liberal sentiments 
and large-hearted sympathy, which are traceable in every act of administrative 
reform to which he lays hishands. Fromthe day His Excellency took charge of 
his high office from his predecessor he brought to bear upon the questions, that 
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» “tere brought before. him niin.4 ise of o€eta! routing, a frae and 
- dtidependent mir = t ops to handle things, not as others ‘put them, 
ites he sould ree'them for himeelf."] 
ter ‘of sincere're ore shat Astnidatio reasons is dtineel 
| “Lamington to resign the Governorship of 
eS ame ad 10 2 ‘Bombay which he tias held for the last ‘three years 
aes ay. ou an parte ‘with credit to himself:and satisfaction 
Bec io ‘Hie, ‘ite. ‘ ‘Snecess is the word which we should inscribe on his 
administration. After Lord Reay he made the best Governor as far as toler- 
‘ance of honest and independent criticism and anxiety to regard and respect 
publio opinion were converned...........' His Lordship may ‘not have been 
endowed with tho philosophic spirit and the wide learning and statesmanship 
of Lord Reay ; but still as far as accessibility, sympathy , gentlemanliness 
and open-mindedness went, Lord. Lamington greatly reminded our citizens of 
that distinguished proconsul. Whether it wasin-the solemn and dignified 
chamber of the Legislative Council or in the sedate and stately hall of the 
University or on a public platform, his utterances all through had one 
broad characteristic, namely, strong commonsense which at once awakened 
&@ sympathetic response in the hearts of his audience.......... Again, recent 
political events have demonstrated to the world what a “calm, self- possessed 
and eapable steersman he was ........._ It is a matter of sincere regret that His 
Lordship should be constrained to prematurely lay down the reins of his high 
office just when his ripe experience was beginning to tell and show its co0d 
a results in the greater well-being of our Presidency —results which in due course 
a would have earned for him the gratitude of its people........... We bid His 
Lordship a cordial farewell and hope that Lady Lamington may soon be 
: restored to perfect health, and that both at Some near day may give the people 
“aie of Bombay the pleasure of warmly welcoming them as old friends in their 
. midst,” 
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4, “Lord Lamington has not been a fussy and meddlesome Governor 

. and though like most of his predecessors he has found - 

a it impossible to shake off the influence of his sur- 

gyn ‘Boubay —. roundings, it must be admitted that he has tried to 

. chéy (66),19th July; Sdvj be a fair-minded ruler on the whole.......... At 

Vartaman (94), 18th July, meetings of the Legislative Council His Excellency 

never failed to appreciate the difficulties of the 

e position of non-official councillors and even to come to their rescue by the 

gentle exercise of his influence. His public utterances have been uniformly 

free from any taint of racial vanity, insolence and assumption of infallibility. 

.ess..c.. Lord Lamington has tried to rule wisely and well, and regret will be 

felt on all hands that His Excellency’s career has come to such an abrupt 

termination owing to Lady Lawington’s grave illness. We trust that His 

Excellency will on his return to England continue to take genuine interest in 

a the affairs of this country in a spirit of sympathy and independence.” [The 

= Bombuy Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn make appreciative and 

Be lengthy references to Lord Lamington’s career as Governor of Bombay and 

regret that domestic circumstances should have brought it to an abrupt close. 

Both these papers bestow unstinted encomiums upon Lord Lamington for having 

brought to bear the noblest qualities of head and heart upon the Genny o of 
his public duties. | : 


5. “Universal regret will be felt at the premature resiguation of his high 
eS office by Lord Lamington, and the entire Presidency 
a. - | pele Prakish (42), _ will deeply sympathise with His Excellency for ihe 
 . Praesh (40), uth : July. cause of the resignation. If Lord Lamington has not 
Be ‘ beex a rulerof the type of those superior persons 
whose restless ambition to leave behind aname causes terrible convulsions in 
the body politic, he has, to be sure, proved an administrator of strong practical 

anxious to further the cause of progress on the lines of least 
His universal sympathy and unfailing affability are well-known 


a probably we had no Goreqnor of late who was a greater and a more sincere 


og aid! 


friend of the poor. Ifthe Bombay Presidency has escaped the storms that are 
tearing asunder the honds of society in Upper India and the squalls that are 
poisoning the atmosphere of the South, the credit is due to Lord Lamington alone,” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—Appointments of Governors are generally made 
gn party lines, and it is not usually the fittest man that is sent out but the most 
favoured one in.the party circle. Thus during the first few years of their régime, 
our Governors have to depend on their official colleagues for guidance, as they 
themselves are wanting in practical experience of the country.- Judging from 
the brief career of Lord Lamington, we may safely say that he is an admi- 
nistrator of liberal and independent ideas. It was mainly owing to His Excel- ‘i 
lency’s tact and sympathy that Bombay cscaped that official tyranny, which is Mm 
prevailing in other provinces in India. Owing to his domestic anxieties, Lord at 
Lamington was not able to exercise a strict supervision over the administration, 
but whatever matters came before him for determination were invariably dealt 
with in a fair and broad-minded spirit. | | 


~ — — a — 


6. “The official announcement about Lord Lamington’s resignation of 

his high office will come upon the whole Presidency 
ata ee oe as a painful shock........... The resignation also 
*Patrict (13), 20th July, ’’ reveals the fact that for several months past Lord 
Lamington had been sturdily doing the exacting work 

devolving upon tbe Governor of Lombay, although in private he could not 
have had a moment’s peace on account of the unsatisfactory reports arriving 
from England of Lady Lamington’s health. It was a brave fivht which His 
Excellency made in such painful and trying circumstances, and if sympathy 
can in any degree assuage pain, we can assure Lord Lamington that the people 
of the whole Presidency, without distinction of caste, colour or creed, most 
heartily sympathise with him in his present sad affliction. Ail hope that by 
the grace of Providence Lady Lamirgton’s health may still improve and 
remove all cause for anxiety........... This is not the time to pass under review 
~ Lord Lamington’s régime. But it will be admitted on all hands that in His 
Exceilency we had-a ruler who was as far-sighted as he was keen, sober in 
speech and action, and uniformly inspired by the noblest sympathy for the 
people consigned to his care.......... Lord lLamington’s lot was cast 
in stormy times, when reputation after reputation found a grave in every 
other part of India. If this Presidency has escaped absolutely unscathed, 
the whole credit of it must undoubtedly be given to Lord Lamington.” 
[The Patriot writes :— There is little doubt that the news of His Excellency’s 
resignation will be received with widespread and genuine regret throughout the 
Presidency, where His Excellency has endeared himself to all classes of people 
by his liberal-minded statesmanship and his genuine sympathy with the legi- 
timate aspirations of the people of this country. His Excellency’s régime was 
' marked by no legislative feats, neither was it marred by egregious blunders.....,... 
The unfortunateattitude which His Excellency adopted at the time of the Caucus 
controversy is perhaps the only blot on his otherwise blameless administration. 
History will not deny hima high place among the rulers of this Presidency 
asa just and sympathetic Governor who.did his best to hold the scales even 
between the rulers and the ruled and who strove as far as in him lay to amelio- 


rate the condition of those who were committed to his care.”’ | 


7. ‘A misfortune! This sums up our view of Lord Lamington’s resigna- oe 

, tion........... There must be very few among the 

; hic singe (25), Pee: riglt-thinking and more intelligent class of the inha- 
iis Fay ge bitants of the Western Presidency, who do not feel 
as that in Lord Lamington Bombay has had a statesman 

of a rare type for its ruler during the last four years. Strong but sympathetic, 
cautious but generous, assiduous and willing, at all times, in the service of the 
‘people entrusted to his care, Lord Lamington has muintained all the best 
traditions of his exalted office. In quitting his present post he can point to 
many great duties greatly performed, and not even the most carping critic of 
his administration will deny him this recognition, ‘There may have: been 
individual acts of his Government, some sins of omission and commission 
which the people may not have approved of, and even unhesitatingly condemned, 
But tho people knew the man to whose care their destinies were entrusted, 
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tei been Avisig through of late, they 
e good fortune that they have had at 
‘their pro nsul endowed with s0. many fine and 
ts of 4.1 leader of men.......... To hold the balance 
an Fithe ‘aies a the ruled, the official and the non-official, 
wha community, has been becoming an increasingly difficult task ; 
nd it will ‘be cheerfully conceded that Lord Lamington las dealt with all 
rat kly and justly, without swerving to this side. or that. Even when a full 


history of his régime comes to. be written, the whole story will never be told of 


his struggles to give the good and withhold the evil, in spite of his counsellors, 


- official and unofficial, European and Native. Lord Lamington has played the 


gdle of the Governor of Bombay, both socially and politically, with consummate 
tact and ability ; and people of all classes and creads will regret that the régime 
which has been, on the whole, so sympathetic and beneficent should have come 


to its end so abruptly.” [The Pédrsi writes :—It is with the most unfeigned 


regret that all classes have heard this week of the resignation of His Excellency 
Lord Lamington.......... His Exoellency has endeavoured to know his charge 
as thoroughly as a Governor can; and he has + el endeavoured to promote 
good-feeling among all classes of the community.......... Fortune has begun 
to smile again on the Presidency in histime and noone will grudge him bis 
due share of credit for this,’’| 


8. “We are inclined to give no crecence tothe cablegram sent by the 
London correspondent to the Hmpire of Calcutta 
Nomination of Natives to conveying the information that Mr. Morley has 
the India Council, = decided to apppoint His Highness the Aga Khan and 
Oriental Réview (12), 17th : oe a : 
July. a certain Hindu of colourless opinions to the Council 
of India, for if the information be true, it would 
defeat the very object Mr. Morley has in view, namely, of having expe- 
rienced, well tried, vel equipped and well informed Indians at his side to help 
him and his successors in the difficult task of the administration of India. As 
for the Hindu of colourless opinions mentioned in the cablegram he is supposed 
to be the ez-Dewan of Mysore, a man having no personality, vo position and 
possessing little or none of the confidence of ‘the people of this country, Of 
His Highness the Aga Khan we wish to speak respectfully but frankly. We 
admire his good qualities, but we must say that he can in no sense be 
called a representative of the people of this ccuntry. With the exception of 
a few thousand Khojas who take hin to be their religious leader, no other 
section of the Indian nation accepts His Highmess as its guide, philosopher 
and friend. True, His Highness has travelled much, learnt much, spoken 
and written much on Indian topics, but he has always gravitated towards 
official views and official opinions. And it is but natural that he should always 
side with Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, for it is they who have always patted him 
on the back and drawn him out from religious seclusion and--elevated him to 
a position which Indians have stoutly refused to give him. We are, therefore, 
im entire concord with our Indian contemporaries in the protest they have 
raised against his projected nomination to the India Council.......... We 
believé it is not Mr. Morley’s object to make a mere show of admitting Indians 
to his Council. If Indians are to be of any use in the Council, they must 
be men of vast experience in Indian affairs and in close touch and sympathy 
with the people,”’ : 


HS It the news that His Highness the Aga Khan has been appointed 
as one ot the Indian Members on the India 


: Sind Garstte (17), re Council is confirmed, the community of Khojas will 
= A July; Sind sore Cds naturally be jubilant, but the appointment will 


Jul -- almost certainly be ill received by the rest of the 
| eA Muhammadan work: The Aga Khan | is an en- 
, lightened gentleman, but he represents only a comparatively small community, 
and even that community is not wholly unenimous in accepting his headship : in 
its entirety. The choice only gives a concrete instance of the extreme difficult 
of obtaining ‘representative’ Indians. Indeed, it may be said that there are 
none. in any true sense of the word. It is doubtful if the Hindus will be 
satisfied with. the choice of the Rawat of Mysore, and the agitators will 
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probably be furious that no one from their own ranks has bsen chosen. The 
new concession, in common with others, is more calculated to cause fresh 
discontent than to allay whatever already exists, Thess attempts at con- 
ciliation are worse than useless, The British can never win the love of 


the Indians no matter what they do; but by a strong, just government, 


carried out on autocratic lines, they might preserve their respect.. These 
attempts to rule and please at the same time are equally destructive of both.” 
{The Kardchi Chronicle writes:—‘‘The Empire of Calcutta is informed 
that the vacancies on the India Council are to be filled up by the appointment 
of His Highness the Aga Khan and the Dewan of Mysore.......... The Aga 
Khan, we imagine, is the last person to accept an office, imposing secular duties 
on him. As the religious head of an influential community in India, the 
Aga Khan wields a power which no numberof secular offices will bring 
him,.......... The remuneration attaching to the office cannot prove tempting 
to the Aga Khan, at whose feet money flows like water. We take it that 
Government wish to pay the Aga Khan a graceful compliment by making 
him tbe offer. If so, the compliment would be eminently appropriate.” 
The Sind Journal writes:—‘' We think a man of the Aga Khan’s 
spiritual and social position would suffer somewhat in public estimation 
by undertaking Government service even in the highest capacity........ But 
apart from this consideration and going into the merits of individual candidates, 
the generality of Indians—Hindus as well as Muhammadans--would prefer 
Mr. Amir Ali to the Aga Khan. As for Mr. Madhavrao, the Dewan of Mysore, 
he is considered to be an ordinary man with very limited experience of British 
administration. Ue canvot stand comparison. with Mr. R. C Dutt. Tf 
Mr. Morley would like to have ‘ loyalists,’ he could not have made a better 
choice than the one he is reported to have made. But the country prefers to 
have men of stuff, men of the type of Messrs. R. C. Dutt and Amir Ali,’’] 


-* By witholding his support from the proposal put forward by our 
Appreciation of His Majesty late LEmperialistic Viceroy for perpetuating the 
the King-Emperor’s refu- memory of Lord Clive, His Majesty has endeared 


sal to support Lord Curzon’s himself more than ever to his Indian subjects. It is 
scheme for raising a memo- 


dist tm tod Olles. such graceful acts of sovereigns which appeal straight 
Sind Journal (18), 11th to the Indian heart. His Majesty’s august mother 


July i renee Chronicle (7), ever took a loving interest in our affairs and her Royal - 
14th July. 


-Majesty’s disinclination to pain his Indian subjects that has made him set his 


son has continued her policy. It is probably His 


face against a scheme which was likely to rake up ugly memories of past 
events which are creditable neither to the British nor to the Indians. We 
think after a blow from such a high quarter, even the ardent and irrepressible 


nature of Lord Curzon will hesitate to push forward the schem>.” [Tho - 


Kardchi Chroxtcle writes in a similar strain. ] 


11. News has been received that the centenary of Garibaldi’s birth was_ 


Celcbration of the Gari. Yecently celebrated in Italy with great éclat. We do 
baldi centenary. not intend to give here a life of Garibaldi, We wish, 
Vihdrit (167), 15th July; however, to consider what lesson can ba derived from 


| Swardjya (164), 8thJulye his life both by our people and the Government. -Gari- 


gs very fond of reading history. It was the study of history that 
preewlnyA i to the condition of his country. He was grieved to find 
that Italy, which could not tolerate the absolute rule even of Ceesar, one of her 
own citizens, should be content to bear the Austrian yoke. He conceived a 
hatred against Austria and was eager to ruin that country. Thus the reading 
of. history filled his mind with devotion to his: motherland, love of liberty and 
hatred of Austria, the enslaver of Italy. He was puzzled with the problem, 
what should be done to make Italy free? At that time there were aleo m2a 
of moderate views in Italy, who were for employing ~moderate measures, and 
had no faith in their countrymen’s power, But the young generation of the 
day was for adopting extreme remedies, and it formed sesret socictias for 
educating the masses such as Carbonary “a and * Young Italy,” the latter of 
which was founded by Mazzini. -Mazzinis fame having reached Garibaldi’s 
ears, the latter went to see him and joyfully became a member of “ Young Italy.” 
After several reverses, these leaders were joined by the rich classes, the police an 1 
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; first, After. passing. through the stages 
io resistance, sdcret societies, revolts, persecution 
ame: independent with the aid of Mazzini’s pen and 
e, should take a lesson from the above. . Govern- 
likewise, a8, in that case, swarajya would be 
(The. Swardjya writes in a similar strain and 
nite towards the Garibaldi 
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festivals. It adds:—While the Italian Government joins the populace in 


| gelebrating the Garibaldi festival and liberates prisoners on the joyous 


oseasion, the Indian Government and some Native States, which are its 


- tools, smell sedition in the Shivaji festival and fil] the jails with convicts. 


What Italy bas achieved will also be achieved by India one day, and the 
Indians will enjoy swardjya under British paramountcy. Our foreign rulers 
are apt to throw. obstacles in the way of national celebrations. But the tide 
has already set in and cannot now be resisted. | 


12. Alien rule is a great enemy of truth. It is a sort of fraud, being 
ae _ Opposed to the divine law. Independence is the 
ag pec — ‘ie subject birth-right of the people of every country, and to take 
Pe Vikers (167), 15th Joly. away this right is an infringement of the divine law. 
When a country comes under alien rule, its people 
are forbidden to assert this right. They must not speak the truth, as it is an 
offence under the Penal Code. It is a great virtue to love one’s country. 
But slaves must discard this virtue, because in a slave it is branded as treason, 
Englishmen would not like to be the slaves of any one, Ifa European were to 
say that he would rather lose his all than submit to slavery, he would be praised 
for his patriotism. But if an Indian were to exhort his countrymen to cast off 
the yoke of subjection and strive hard to obtain swarajya, he would be charged 
with sedition. British poets and philosophers may assert that it is the duty 
of a true warrior to rebel against tyranny, that self-protection is the basis of 
all rights, and that when a country becomes free all virtues flourish in it. 
But if any Indian were to do so, he would at once be declared guilty of sedition 
under the Indian Penal Code and deported to Mandalay. We may read the 
history of the American War of Independence or Mill’s political treatises, but 
we must take care not to give practical effect to the principles embodied in 
guch works. ‘True patriotism cannot flourish under alien rule. A patriot is 
powerless to serve his country under a foreign yoke. A celebrated military 
leader recently declared that every young man must unsheathe his sword to 
protect his country. But this does not apply to slaves. Ifa slave is assaulted 
by an armed European or attacked by a tiger, he may petition the Govern- 
ment but must not use arms even in self-defence, The ruling race may enter 
other people’s country and drive them from it, but slaves should not follow the 
same course. Europeans may ask, “ Why should black Indians reside in the 
Colonies of white men?” but we must not ask in return, “ Why should white 
men act lawlessly in India, which belongs to black men?’’ ‘That would be 
sedition on our part. Mr. Churchill may declare that the Lords in England 
are not the representatives of the people, that they are selfish thieves, and that 
they have no right to oppose a resolution passed by the House of Commons. 
But if an Indian Churchill were to say the same of the white lords of this 
country, would he be tolerated? No. Ifany one attempted to restrict the 
authority of the irresponsible officials in India, he would be denounced as a 
seditionist and a rebel. Thus, under an alien rule everything is changed ; truth- 
telling is strictly prohibited, and virtue finds no scope for its development. 
Wise men strive for independence because slavery extinguishes virtue. 


18. The few reforms introduced by Tsar Alexander II in the Russian 
as EES administration failed tosatisfy the people. Increased 
A further account of intercourse with western nations had inspired the 


Russian methods of political | oy ~eagiaets 
viritetlon: «” younger generation in Russia with hatred of oppres- 


~"Kesaré (184), 1¢th July, Sion and an intense desire for securing the rights 


| of swardjya. Even young women of noble families 
began to preach revolutionary doctrines to the people. The courage and 
tenacity displayed.on the occasion by young Russians are truly laudable and 
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are Calaulated to give others an idea as to the numerous hardships which people, . 
striving for political rights, must be prepared to face. Tsar Alexander II 
got alarmed at this state of things and recalled the Russian students who had aa 
gone to foreign countries for their education. This step, however, failed to q 

accomplish its object, for those who returned to Russia at the behest of the 1 

Tsar carried on the propaganda of instilling the new ideas of liberty into i 
the minds of the masses with greater vigour, They mixed freely with the 
lower orders of the people and thus created a love of liberty amongst 
them, Alexander IT tried to suppress this movement by arresting and 
sending into exile hundreds of agitators and by incarcerating many MM 
more for years without trial. Possession of books disapproved by Government ah 
and the making of strong speeches before the common people were punished i 
as serious crimes. Police espionage prevailed everywhere, and it was impos- 
sible to carry on any kind of agitation without incurring serious risk. The 
younger generation, however, showed courage and resource even under these 
disheartening circumstances, No sooner was one batch of agitators sent into 
exile than another was ready to take its place. About this time the people of a 
backward province like Bulgaria were grantel constitutional rights. This 
incensed the young agitators in Russia all the more because they thought they 
were in no way infericr to the Bulgarians in point of culture or fitness for political 
rights. Trepoff, the Chief of the Police, was assassinated by a voung woman 
about this time and other Police officers, too, were secretly murdered. ‘The 
Police retaliated by hanging anumber of the ayitators, but those who had placed 
their lives in Jeopardy to win constitutional rights for the people of Russia did not 
budge aninch. They established a Committee which declared the Tsar to be 
deserving of the penalty of ceath, and some youthful agitators atte npted to 
carry out the resolution by firing shots at him or blowing up the train he 
was travelling in by means of mines. These attempts, however, proved 
ineffective for several years owing. to various circumstances, while the Police 
oppression steadily increased in violence. But the popular party was confident 
that though they could not succeed against the Government in open battle, they 
could easily bring the official class to their knees with the aid of mines and 
bombs. Though extraordinary precautions were taken for the safety of the 
Tsar, an attempt was once made to blow up the hall where he usel to take his 
meals. This opened his eyes and a proposal was mooted for establishing an 
« Advisory Council ’’, which was to tender its advice to the ‘'sar when consulted. 
Bui before the proposal could take a practical shape, the Tsar fell victim to a 
bomb outrage in the public streets. Thus were the numerous sufferings, which 
the young agitators had to undergo at the hands af the Police, terribly 
revenged. ‘The assassination of the ‘Tsar was also retaliated by the Police and 
many of the agitators were hanged, but this failed to stamp out the agitation 
itself. ‘The Committee referred to above addressed a manifesto to the 
new Tsar warning him of a terrible fate if he failed to give the people 
the rights of swardjya. ‘This manifesto, however, did not prove of much 
use, aud the popular leaders continued to suffer severe oppression for 
several years more. An account of this will be given in a future issue, In Any 
the meantime we wish to impress upon our people how it is necessary for WN 
thousands of young men to risk their lives for obtaining the rights of swirdjya alt 
even from swadeshi or national rulers. ‘They are required to organise associations 
of their own, to mix freely amongst the people with a view to enlist their 
sympathies, and to make resolute efforts to attain their goal. 


14. At the beginning of the 17th century the whole of India had 

- omen completely fallen under foreign sway. Jaghirdars and A 
Gendicien sane chieftains were ready to kill their compatriots and HK 
gg mile efforts of ruin their Own country and serviiely assented to any - : 
Shivaji to free her from thing said by an alien ruler. Hindus were foolish 
foreign domination. enough to sacrilice their lives in order to perpetuate 
‘Vshéri (167), 15th Joly. their country’s slavery. Rajas and Maharajas, who 
deserved to be the supreme lords of the country, acknowledged the suzerainty ' 
of alien rulers and served them with single-minded devotion. Common people AK 
. took service in the armies of foreigners and for a paltry wage were ready to cut 
the throats of their own countrymen, Such traitors to their own country hate 
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firefly hate rere wil the people of enslaved countriés 
y ' fron og ‘Whien’ the condition was so completely un- 
Ourable, Shivaji was inspired with love of independence. Elderly and ex- 

‘ed men a’ tried to dissuade him from the difficult and apparently hopeless 


s et ie ead ‘get before himself, but he resolutely adhered to his purpose as a 
matter of sacre 


‘duty. He then collected hardy followers round himself and. 
inspired them with thoughts of patriotism by carefully explaining to them the 
wretched plight to which their country had been reduced. Feats like these can be 
hed only by men devoted to their country and not by mercenary soldiers. 

reparations having been made secretly, Shivaji opened his campaign 
of litepenitenoe by capturing the fort of Torna—one of the grandest achievements 
recorded in history. By seizing this fort, Shivaji struck the death-knell of his 
country’s slavery. 


15. We wish that for the sake of his reputation 1 Mr. Morley had uot. 
accepted the office of the Secretary of State for India. 
Repressive measures are Jn upholding the obsolete Act of 1818 and the 
uot the proper remedy for deportation of Lala Lajpatrai he has surpassed his 
aillaying public discontent. : 
Gujardti (23), 14th July. previcus blunders. In this there is no doubt he was 
blindly led by Lord Minto, who in his turn was 
guided by Sir Denzil Ibbetson who again depended upon the reports of the 
European Police ‘he truth is that there is a feeling of irritation. among the 
English officials at the new spirit awakened in India, and that by a display of 
power in the form of strong measures they hope to crush this new spirit. But why 
should the authorities be upset by every cry that is raised against ill-considered 
measures of Government ? We believe that the British rule in India is based on 
sympathy and not on brute force. We are sure there is no lick of love between 
the rulers and the ruled. It is only the system. that is found fault with, It 
is not a good policy to curtail the right of free speech and to muzzle the press. 
A smouldering and pent up fire is more dangerous than one that is allowed to 
blaze freely. As long as the people are allowed to ventilate their grievances 
freely they have-grounds to hope that these will some day or other be “redressad. 
Speech may be suppressed, but you cannot kil] thought. Besides, free speech 
and writing are useful to Government themselves inasmuch as they help 
them to gauge public-feeling. The proper course, therefore, to follow is not to 
suppress the expression of discontent, but to remove the causes thereof. 
Mr. Morley wishes to allay the present discontent by his proposed reforms, 
but it remains to be seen how far he succeeds in Lis endeavours. 


16. In the course of a contributed article, a writer in the Arya, Prakdsh 
observes :—''he moderates say that we are not yet fit 
How should Indians to govern ourselves, and that until we acquire such 
render themselves fit for fitness, the government of the country must remain 
self-government ? : tai 
Arya Prakash (20), 14th 10 the hands of foreigners, ‘lhe extremists, on the 
July. other hand, say that it is quite unfair that a strong 
| nation should keep a weak one in bondage and that, : 
therefore, India should be made entirely free. ‘There is some trath in both 
these views. We cannot say that because India is at present unfit to govern 
herself, she is destined to remain so for ever. When fitness is acquired, there is 
nothing which cannot be acquired. Did it seem possible a hundred years back 
that Japan would be able to beat Russia? We, therefore, proceed to give 
some simple directions for acquiring fitness, We must reach such a stage of 
perfection that we may be able by ourselves to gain our ends. With a view to 
this we must try to raise our physical, social acd moral Gondition. All social 
evils such as child marriages should be rooted out. If the education imparted 
by our rulers is found unsuitable, we should inaugurate a system of national 
education. It is not strange that our ruiers, who have to maintain their own 
position, should withhold certain rights from us. We should learn to stand on 
our own legs. If legitimate efforts were made in all directions, the advance of 
Japan, of which we hear so much, would cease to be talked about and India’s 
name would be on everybody’s. lips. But everything depends on our own 
efforts.. We cannot expect others to forget their own interests so far as to hélp 
us at their cost. ‘Therefore, we ~ to our ro “ Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen” 
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17. A correspondent writes to the Sudhsdkar under the heading “ My 
; _ . dream’: —I saw in my dream a beautiful and shining 
Pe Tho way to liberty les goddess seated on a heavenly throne set with diamonds. ' 
wikgar (le 18 Sh ink dress and held forth her hand of wel- 
Sudhakar (162), 13th Jaly, She wore a pink dress and held forth her hand of wel-— 
: come which was bathed inblood. I was told by the un- 
seen power that guided my footsteps to the throne of the goddess that she was the 
Goddess of Liberty. The mountain on which her throne was -piaced was red, 
And when asked the reason of it the unseen power above alluded fo assured 
me that the winged heings now basking in the sunshine of the Goddess of 
Liberty were assailed by the priests of the Goddess when they first tried to 
climb the mountain. [I was horror-struck. I did not know before that the 
way. to liberty lay through a difficult and bloody path. I saw at the foot of 
the mountain an emaciated lady in chains. I was told that she had been 
reduced to such a state by John Bull from selfish motives. I was further 
informed that she was closely watched and not allowed to move her limbs or 
liberate herself and that she was likely to succumb soon and die. 


18, The people of India at one time placed implicit confidence 
in One another in private dealings, and oral agrece- 
People should not beafraid ments were deemed by them as binding as written 
to do things not actually Contracts. But since the advent of the British 
prohibited by law. t : . 
Samarth: (44), 10th July. o this country this mutual confidence has been 
shaken and andermined to such an extent that even 
written contracts are sought to be fraudulently evaded. What is said of private 
dealings also holds gcod in the case of politics. ‘The people have no confidence 
in the rulers and do not believe that the latter do everything fortheir gcod. ‘rov- 
ernment, on their part, have begun to smell sedition everywhere. The question, 
therefore, arises how are we to behave towards our rulers? Now, Government 
have so bound down the people in every way that itis impossible for the latter to 
swerve by a jot from their loyalty to Government. But the latter are so sus- 
picious that they closely watch the movements of the people and obtain detailed 
information about their private doings. ‘Thisis certainly most annoying. We 
have already been disarmed by Government. Seeds of disunion have been sown 
amongst us, our young men have been prohibited from joining political move- 
ments, and stringent laws have also been enacted from time to time. These things 
are quite sufficient to guarantee the loyalty of the people. Why should Goverao- 
ment then make themselves ridiculous by trying to poke their nose in the private 
concerns of the people? Why do they require people to state the reason for their 
worshipping Ganpati, honouring Shivaji, using country-made goods, wishing to 
celebrate Mr. Tilak’s jubilee, sending their boys to a particular school or sub- 
scribing toa particular newspaper? His Excellency the Governor recently 
assured the people that the Risley circular would not be rigidly enforced in this 
Presidency, but as scon as the Detective police had set afloat the rumour that 
Mr. Tilak’s jubilee was to be celebrated in Poona, the Head Master of every 
local school was ordered to warn the boys under his charge not to attend the 
celebration. Against this senseless order it might have been properly urged 
that Mr. ‘Tilak’s jubilee was not a political movement and that, therefore, boys 
could not be prevented from attending it in the absence of a law to that 
effect. Of course, people are bound t2 obey the laws; but why should they 
be afraid of doing things not expressly forbidden by any existing statute ? 
If Europeans do not like that the people should shout ‘ Bande Mataram” or 
use Gountry-made goods, Government are at liberty to.pass laws prohibiting 
these things, but why should the people voluntarily give up their right-of 
doing the same when they are not prohibited by any law? 


19. The Dnydnottejak publishes some incomplete verses, contributed by 
sian ice alia Mahasukhram Narbheram, of which the following 
PE ea eforis to 8 the purport:—Ye Indians! Note carefully the 
prevent the drain of their activity of China, watch the progress of Japan and 
country’s wealth to other study the good points of the European nations, France, 
east ii lal Germany, Africa and America have all become 
Jal -* mottejak (72), 19th Wealthy. Contrast with the prosperous condition of 
a these countries the present plight of India. She was 
without a peer in ancient times and overflowed with riches, so much so that 
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- 20. One of the charges brought by officials against the people is that 
| the latter have of late become seditious and that they 
hate the present rulers and are making strenuous 
efforts to get the country’s administration into their 
own hands. Surely the officials are labouring under 
a great delusion. Sedition on the part of 33 or 36 crores of people is no 
light matter. If, as alleged by the officials, the entire population of the 
country were really seditious, the ruling race in the land would become extinct. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is no sedition in India, unless, indeed, the 
efforts made by the Indians to better their condition be termed sedition. 
Strangely enough, our so-called moderate leaders tell us that we must not 
gO against Government, unless reduced to a desperate condition. Now, the 
people are reduced to abject poverty and can with difficulty obtain rags to 
cover their nakedness. Is not this a desperate condition? A true sovereign 
will never wish that his subjects should go without food, clothing or shelter, 
With whom, then, does the grievance of the people lie? Not with the Emperor, 
but only with the officials, the Emperor’s door-keepers, who are pushing them 
away. 


Is there sedition in India? 
Hindu Panch (124), 17th 
July. | 


21. In the course of a leading article, criticising the views of the Times 
a _ of India on sedition in Bombay, the Kadi writes :-— | 

Kai (180), 19th July; ‘The Times of India attributes the spread of sedition 
Pratod (155), 14th July. in Bombay to Brahmin newspapers. The Brahmin 
Press is not, however, responsible for the growth 

of the present discontents. They are the outcome of the spread of know- 
ledge about political matters. India was once free, but is now under 
British domination, The British’ are draining the country of its wealth 
and do not seem to be at all anxious to confer the rights of swardjya upon 
the Indians. No newspapers are needed to tell these things to the people. ‘I'be 
historic ruins and relics at Delhi, Agra, Poona, Nagpur, Arcot and Tdnjore- 
bear ample testimony to India’s past greatness. The people are discon- 
tented beeause they do not enjoy the rights of swarajya. Government should 
confer these rights on them and earn their lasting gratitude, but instead of 
doing.so the authorities prefer to launch a series of press prosecutions and 
thereby betray their unstatesmanlike and vindictive attitude, Do Government 
believe that they have gained a single friend among the people by instituting 
the Rawalpindi and Bengal prosecutions? Do they believe in the Arya Samaj 
manifesto? Do they look upon the Maharajas of Kolhapvr and Kashmir and. 
their satellites as their friends? If they do so, they are sadly mistaken. ‘These. 
Maharajas and their flattering followers jose as the friends of Government out 
of selfish motives. To-speak the truth, no one born in India can be expected. 
to be on the side of the British. Whatever the outward utterances of Indians 
may be, their inner sentiments must be in favour of “ India for the Indians,”’ 
This is the feeling even of Government servants and of those serving in the 
Native Army. Why should it not be? Is nut India their motherland? Gov- 
ernment should correctly realise the entire situation. The attitude of the. 
people is utterly changed, and it is impossible to check their progress by pro- 
secutions and deportations. [‘T'he Pratod disapproves of the policy of prosecuting 
newspapers for sedition and gagging the mouths of journalists. Muzzling the 
writers in the Press, it says, will give rise to secret methods of agitation. It 
ds that.if the Government resort to Russian methods of administration the 


the: present wrangling and bickerings to be cternal? When the foo 


21. 


22, In the course of a serial story published in the Gujardti, & Sanydsi is 
aM _ described as giving expression to the following views 
The relations that ought in the course of a public lecture delivered by him :— 


ol Poca hi Hindus Tn the historical works written by Englishmen the 


Gujardti (28), 14th July, Virtues of Muhammadans rarely find a place. It is 
this one-sidedness which has fomented the ill-feeling 

between Hindus and Muhammadans. If we go through the Rulers of India. 
Series we find that while, in the case of Lord Dalhousie, only the bright side 
of his rule and character is portrayed, in the cases of Ranjitsing and Tippoo the 
dark side is brought into prominence. While much is made of the fanaticism 
and tyranny of Aurangzebe, the prosperity enjoyed by the country during 
his reign and his willingness to admit Hindus to high offices in the State have * 
been passed over entirely. In short, the English have extended the 
principle of Divide et tmpera even to the writing of history.......... The 
Muhammadan rulers had domiciled themselves in India and consequently 
during their régime there was not that heavy drain of wealth from the country 
that prevails now. ‘Turning to religion, we find that fewer persons were con- 
verted to Islam by the Moghul sword than are now converted to Christianity 
by missionary influences, Such questions should not be made the grounds 
of quarrel between the two communities. ‘he real significance of such festivals 
as the Shivaji celebration is that we should emulate the courage of that hero. 
The defiance he offered to Aurangzebe.is now a thing of the past: Both Hindus 
and Muhammadans are under the same yoke and equally in need of swardjya. 
They should, therefor2, remember that unity is strength and forget all differences 
in religion and customs. 


23. We have arrived at acritical juncture in the history of our country. 
Mr. Morley has boldly declared that India, for a long 
Justification of the employ- time to come, must be under a personal and auto- 
rea ob ee ae cratic rule. The Moderates attribute the present 
- nanan (164), 13th Strained relations between the authorities and the 
July. people to the wild tactics of the Extremists. They 
even predict that. if the Extremists persist in their 
present methods, the Indians should be prepared to be wiped off the face of 
the earth. Wo should disregard these silly and childish fears and boldly face 
the threatening attitude of the authorities. We should not lose sight of our 
ideal, even though our critics may ridicule us about its impracticability. It is 
said that an intense desire for a very high ideal will not secure its realisation, 
but such men do not know that nothing is impossible to a nation striving 
eagerly and righteously to attain its goal. Americaaffords a signal illustra- 
tion of the above principle. Jf India shrinks now from her duty, she will be 
doomed to everlasting servitude. The struggle is between the people and their 
rulers, The former are eagerly demanding certain political rights, the latter 
are as stoutly resisting the demand. It is for us to secure victory to our side 
by adhering resolutely to swadeshi and boycott. The charm of British rule is 
now a thing of the past, and its boasted strength lies only in our own fancy. 


94, ‘A few months more, and the 23rd session of the Indian National 
fi Congress will be upon us....,.,.... A regular crisis 
Exhortations to the Moder- has arrived in our national existence, for the 

a bs aha gine iniquitous deportation of Lala Lajpatrai proves that 
the success of the Indian OUF personal freedom is in danger, and that the proud 
National Congress. boast of the Pax Britannicaisa myth, The Govern- 
Patriot (13), 18th July. ment of India and the Secretary of State have 
stupidly played into the hands of the so-calied 

extremist party and lost the sympathy of those men of moderate views who 
believed in the good faith of Britain and hoped that the popular cause would 
ultimately triumpb, All those hopes have now been completely shattered and, 
in a way, the Moderates have been made the laughing-stock of the whole world. 
The present foreign despotism has thus lost its only valuable asset—the faith, 
confidence and loyalty of the moderate party. The authorities, however, 
must have done what they have, with open eyes and so, we suppose, are 
well able to take care of themselves. But what about the people of 
India? Are they.to continue to. bea. house divided against itself? Are 
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 ittremists Fes ‘well ais Moderates—the goal to be ‘reached is the same— 
peta Gye | OF ‘solf-g government. The note of discord comes in only when 
| oe he methods ‘ of it ng on the national propaganda are discussed. 
Surely, a small matter like that should not be allowed to cause a rift in the 
" sated flute. From the events of the past few days, it has become more 
than, ap parent that for a long time to come we have nothing to expect from 
England, In fact, it is a question whether we can ever realise our ideals with 
the" elp ot our rulers. Men are not wanting who are deliberately of opinion 
“that England will continue to be permanently a block in our way, and 
never allow us ‘to obtain what the whole country is hankering after—self- 
government. There is more than 8 modicum of truth in the above estimate 
of Britain’s attitude towards us. Underthese circumstances what should be the 
policy of the nationalist or people’s party ? It should not be very difficult to 
define. Our policy should be one of actor, and not of mere frothy verbiage. 
.eeeseeee May we humbly ask the leaders, both of the moderate as well as the 
extremist party, as to what they have done about the suggestion thrown out 
by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji in December last to organise a phalanx of political 
missionaries? A blush of shame ought to suffuse the cheek of every one of our 
leaders as he thinks of the cruel apathy he has displayed in this respect. 
There are many other things besides this which can be easily done. But the 
one essential and primary condition is that there must be no division in the 
camp. The presence last year in the presidential chair of Mr. Dadabhai 
Navroji averted a catastrophe. This year also fears are. entertained in some 
quarters that the session of the Congress to be held at Naégpur will be marred 
| by dissensions. We hope all these prophets will prove to be in the wrong. 
The tension between the two parties is undoubtedly great. It is no use blink- 
ing the fact. But in the face of the present forbidding and gloomy state of 
things in India, and the uncompromising attitude of the Secretary of State, 
it is the duty of both the parties to sink all their differences and work enthusi- 
astically for the* common cause, There must not be even a single jarring note 
at the next session of the Congress. We see-no reason why there should 
be—unless last year’s ‘cry is again raised, that about the selection of the 
president. It was this point that caused so much needless anxiety last year. 
Js the same unseemly fracas to be witnessed next December at the capital 
of the Central Provinces? We trust not. ‘he reign of terror ushered in by. 
., Mr. Morley with the cruel deportation of Lala Laj patrai and Sardar Ajit Singh 
ought to cement both the parties closer together. And, really, is not too much 
being made of this question of electing the president P...... We, therefore, appeal 
to all our friends, to whatever party they belong, not to pull opposite ways, 
but to unite and make the Nagpur session of the Congress a brilliant success. If 
the position last year was grave, it is critical just now, Our National Assembly 
must be absolutely invulnerable in its unity and harmony. Nothing will 
please our enemies more than to see it wrecked by internal discord. Let us 
disappoint them, and show the world the solidarity and strength of our ‘ uncon- 
ventional Parliament,’ After the new policy of defiance adopted by Mr. 
Morley, there is no reason why there shouid be two parties in the country. It is 
impossible henceforth for anybody to be moderate. Let these puerile distinc- 
tions, therefore, disappear, and Jet us show a united and bold front to the enem 
who is trying ruthlessly to throttle all our legitimate aspirations At Nagpur 
: the country’s leaders will be put in the balance. We trust none of them will 
be found wanting.” 
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as 2. Five yours azo a member of the House of Commons, while referring 
we to the Indian Mutiny, stated in Parliament that Delhi 
aa | Alleged imperfect know- was Situated on the banks of the Gauges. During an 
ledge about India possessed Indian Budget debate, the then Secretary . of State 
by members of Parliament for India was won-plussed when asked to state 

aud Secretaries of. State for 
India, the equivalent in sterling of a crore of rupees. 
Bekut (110), bath aly. British statesmen are as ignorant of India and the 
system of Indian administration to-day as they were 


; fifty years ago. Daring the last _ debate, Earl — who is ‘Bemerally 
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spoken of as the future Secretary of State for India, referred to Lala Lajpatrai 
as Rajpat Lai, Mr. Hobhouse, the present Under Secretary for India, seems 
to be under the impression that Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh are. different 
names of one and the same individual. Even Mr. Morley made a ‘glaring slip 
the other day. While speaking of the proposed Council of Notables, he told 
the House of Commons that a similar Council had be2n established by Lord 

Lytton, but that it was abolished. as it was found to work indifferently.. Earl 

Percy interrupted him and asked whether the Council had been really estab- 

lished. Mr. Morley replied that he thought that.it had been established but. 
was found to be of no good. Such is the knowledge about India possessed by 

our rulers who declare that Indians are not fit to govern themselves ! 


26. In re-publishing for general information the Resolution of the 
Government of India on the subject of the prosecution 

Comments on the Govern- Of seditious newspapers, the Bombay Government 
ment {of Bombay’s circular hope that there will be no occasion for a rigorous 
to native papers re the sup- enforcement of the circular in this Presidency. We 
pression of sedition. " ‘ Vi 
Nansdri Prakash (88), COPdially endorse this hope, but would caution a 
1th July. officials against confounding “ strong writings’? with | {i 
“seditious writings.’ Many causes, such as the 

crisis through which India is at present passing, indiscretion and lack of 
experience on the part of the writers, want of arguments, etc., may ie 
account for the violent language used in newspapers, but we must be on our it 
guard against making a mountain out of a mole-hill. On the other hand, we | of 
would appeal to our contemporaries to use moderate language in expressing ul 
their wants and grievavees, since they know now that the employment of harsh. on 
language would not benetit their cause. | 


27. Government are anxious that no one should find fault with British a 
rule, and for this purpose they are prohibiting public Hl. 
| _ meetings and gagging the Press. Butif the British — 
High prices of food-grains pyle be really bad, can the above measures make the 
now ruling in India. oe 
Viheri (167), iSth July. People regard it as beneficent ? The prices of food- | Hi 
grains have trebled or quadrupled during the last | 
half-a century, and even the Anglo-Indian papers 
admit that famine prices are just now prevailing in the country. Will 
not this fact lead the people to inquire why high prices should prevail 
under the rule of the British, who are said to have come to t's country 
for promoting the welfare of the people? .The prices were not so high 
when the country was under sw:rajya, but came inthe wake of British rule. 
This fact will impress itself upon the masses much more effectively than any- 
thing written in the newspapers. Newspapers can influence the views only of 
those who are able to read, but the increased prices will make themselves felt by " 
even the most ignorant rayats. It was these high prices which led to the first : 
French Revolution and brought Louis XVI toatragicend. If Government wish { 
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that the idea of swarajya should not spread among the people, they should rather | 
take measures for lowering the prices than for suppressing sedition in newspapers. 
Though the prices are rising and the agricalturists are being crushed under the i 
heavy land tax, Mr. Morley and others declare that. Indiais prospering. Mr. Hob- i 
house, Under Secretary for India, said that the land tax under British rule is 1 
from 15 to 39 per cent. lower than it was under the Moghuls and the H 
Peshwas. This statement is untrue. After the acquisition of Maharashtra by 
the East India Company, its officers found that the land revenue under the 
' Peshwas was Rs. 80,00,000, while in 1895 it stood at Rs 4,85,0,000. In the face 
of these figures, Mr. Hobhouse shamelessly made the above statement in Parlia- 
ment. What wonder then that the agriculturists should be poor? But the 
officials will not admit the fact of this poverty, as that would deprive them of an 
excuse for enhancing the burden of taxation, Mr. Morley calls educated Indians 
his enemies. But does he know that the British land revenue system is 
creating far more formidable enemies? Educated Indians may vent their 
discontent in words. But the illiterate masses, whom Mr. Morley calls his 
friends, will not fail to fire guns, when they once realize that the food prices are. 
higher under the British rule than under.-ewarajya. The high prices will 
explain to them why plague visits India even under the so-called beneficent: 
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ritish gule. And when-they are thus convinced of the adyantages of swarajya, 

What -will become: of the boast: ‘of: those who say that they mean to stay per- 

~ . “© "98. "In Bombay and elsewhere food-grains are now selling at almost 

ee famine prices; and fire-wood has become very 

ae: Kesart (184), loth July. dear. ‘hose who work for daily hire can manage 

to get their wages raised, but the lot of those who are employed on fixed 

salaries is deplorable. The economic policy of Government is such that 

nearly forty to fifty crores of rupees are annually drained away to Engiand. 

a The Tindian cultivator first grows articles that are required by European 

_ hte merchants, and the cultivation of food-stuffs for the maintenance of the children 

: of the soil is with him an object of secondary consideration. Hence it is natural 

that the prices of food-grains should rise immediately upon the occurrence of 

drought or scarcity in one or two provinces of the country. The agricultural 

class was the first to fall a victim tothe selfish policy of legalised spoilation 

( pursued by Government, and the same policy is now at work in order to reduce 

the wealthy to the condition. of the middle class and the latter to that of the 

poorest class. When the middle class is dragged down to the level of 

the lowest ranks of society, its position will be taken up by LHurasians. 

England has taken the first step in forming a new nation composed of 

the labouring class—a remnant of the old nation, the middle class—made up 

of the cld and new, and the wealthy European class, which has ground down 

the whole country. Ifthe people of the middle and the upper classes were 

to be awakened to a sense of their own situation, it would be possible for them 

and the agricultural class to effect an escape from the impending calamity. 

Should they fail to do so, our old nation will soon become extinct under the 

pressure of the destructive economic policy of England. It is true that the 

fall of rain may lower the high prices now ruling, but it is not possible that 

they will go down to their former level. Nay, owing to the policy of legalised 

: spoilation adopted by Government and the fall in the value of the rupee the 

prices are bound to have an upward tendency. Under these circumstances, 

‘the low-paid officers of Government will be tempted to resort to corrupt 

practices, and the European officers cannot blame them for it. It is as 

ridiculous for European officers, who draw fat salaries, to advise the natives 

whose pay is insufficient even for their bare subsistence to refrain from 

taking bribes as it is for a prestitute to exhort her maid-servant to follow 

the path of chastity. If the native officials of the Police, Forest and 

other departments were to despoil the country they would not be condemned 

on social and religious grounds as being worse offenders than highly paid 

European officers. Owing to the oppressive working of several minor forest 

laws the prices of fuel have risen abnormally high. It is said by some that if 

the forest laws operate harshly upon the rayats, it is the fault of the native forest 

officers and that Government are not to blame for it. Others hold, however, 

that under the present system of spoilation Government cannot help applying 

to the rayats leeches in the form of Forest, Abkari and similar other depart- 

ments, the poorly paid employés of which are forced, in order to be able to 

live decently to supplement their slender salaries with petty blackmail openly 
levied upon the poor rayats. 
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29. The high prices prevailing at present are due to the large export 
Jain (189), 14th Jul of corn from India. With the expansion of the 

: y. , ag 
ada : railway system, the commerce of India is also expand- 
ing ; but the country being essentially agricultural and not commercial, this 
expansion is not at all beneficial to it, Government being pledged to a policy 
of free trade cannot, of course, be expected to concur in this view. But there 
can be no doubt that until they change their present policy, the condition of 
the people can never improve, The agriculturists are asit were the main 
pillars of the country’s prosperity, and it is the duty of Government to encour- 
age their industry, to help them in their difficulties and to ameliorate their 
lot. . But as long as Indians are not given an adequate share in the govern- 
ment oftheir country, as long as the system of paying land revenue in kind is not 
introduced, as long as public granaries for storing grain to be utilised 
only in times of scarcity are not established, the people will never be happy 
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and prices must rule high as at present at pretty frequent intervals, Asatem. . 
porary measure of relief, we would suggest the opening of grain shops, where 
the poor can buy grain at specially reduced rates, the Government making up 
the loss thus entailed out of its own revenues. It is the duty of Government 
and the rich sons of the soil to mitigate the sufferings of the poor. oe ‘ 


30. The Honourable Mr. Dixit, in the course of his Budget speech, 
declared that the Forest Department was capable of 
_ Complaint about the many bad feats. One of these feats is to enforce 
Yay rise in the price the novel system of passes for cutting fuel even 
Mahrétta (10), 14th July, 2 private property. ‘‘he justification for these 
passes is said to be that thefts of firewood are 
committed in the State forests and that the stolen property is sold in the 
market with impunity as private property. The reason in itself is absurd and 
preposterous.,........ The object of the rule is to secure for Government 
a special facility for proving their cases under the Forest. Act.........,. 
Two serious difficulties aggravate the situation when the seizure of fire-wood 
has been made and the case taken to a Magistrate. In the first place, 
the owner of the fire-wood may be an illiterate inan who knows not the new- 
fangled rule about these passes and has, therefore, acted in the usual way. But 
his ignorance of the rule would be no defence. ven supposing that he knows 
the rule and has cut the fire-wool on his private property, still how can he 
completely identify itas his own to the satisfaction of the Court?......... 
If the State finds it difficult to identify and prove a particular load of fire-wood 
to be its property, is not the difficulty equally real for private owners? ... .. 
But who will say this for the poor ryot and who will listen to if even when 
it is said? But the logical absurdity of the new rule is perhaps not the worst 
feature of it........... [1s a matter of common knowledge, and official reports 
of bazar-rates will, we think, corroborate our statement, that the price of 
fire-wood in the market has gone up by absut -00 per cent, since the new rule 
about the passes began to be enforced. Everybody has begun to feel the pinch 
severely. ......... The rule has completely dislocated the trade in firewood, 
and we appeal to the authorities concerned to remedy this crying grievance.” 


31. In reviewing the recent resolution of the Government of India on 
some of the recommendations of the Excise Com- 

BE gyal ee mittee the Bombay Samdchér writes :—The chief 
India on some of the recom- source of all the evils of the Abkari Department is 
‘mendations of the Excise the desire on the part of the highest Abkdri officers 


i sie (6m, +0 Secure the largest possible revenue ; it is, therefore, 
eu Tale Samachar (65), obvious that an attempt to reform the Department 


must be based on making it independent of the 
Revenue Department. Accepting the first of the alternative suggestions 
of the Committee the Government of India have resolved that either a member 
of the Board of Revenue or the Financial Commissioner, with one or two 
superior inspecting officers, should be constituted Excise Commissioner, but 
where this is not possible, namely, where the Head of the Department is not on 
the Board of Revenue, he should not be directly under the local Government, 
but be subordinate to the Revenue authorities. Weare afraid that this arrange- 
ment will not secure any substantial gain to the public and that the labours 
of the Excise Committee have practically been wasted. Again, in order that 
there should be effective control over the Excise Department the Goveroment 
of India have ruled that no one should be appointed as its heal unless he is 
prepared to forego all ordinary furlough for a period of three years. But the 
mere passing of such arule is not enough ; what is wanted is its stringent 
enforcement. A somewhat similar rule was also passed for the Imperial 
Customs Department, bu‘ unfortunately it was violated in the case of the very 
first Collector of Customs appointed under it for Bombay. Government have 
also expressed an. opinion in favour of the principle that officers who have 
-responsible duties to perform should receive adequate remuneration. But 
care must be taken that the expression “adequate remuneration ”’ is not 
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be easily secured, In the’ reorganisation of the Oustoms Department 
injustice was done to the ative staff ; it is hoped that similar injustice 


“will not be repeated while reorganising the Abkdri Department. 
- .. "83, A nomber of attempts have been made during the last two years to check 
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OEP gi aa the vice of drunkenness in the Bombay Presidency. It 


alleged resentment by official is certainly not an anti-Government propaganda to 

in Koléba district of the dissuade our fellow-countrymen from indulgence in 

efforts “made by private strong drinks.’ Even Government themselves adopt 

ott gna cmiyga ome f ting temperance in the arm 

rankenness among the Reewecaes 208. Promusins eae ve 

people ss | They would strive to promote it among the masses 

ydpdéré (173), 14th July. also, but greed of revenue prevents them from doing 

so. -Knowing this attitude of Government, the subordinate officials resent any 

efforts made by private individuals to discourage the habit of drunkenness 

among the pecple, because these efforts -dversely affect Abkéri receipts. 

In Kol&ba district Panchayats were established in certain viliages and 

penalties imposed according to an agreement uyon those who were found to 

have broken thé pledge of not touching liquor. As a result of this, the sale of 

jiquor was materially reduced, and the Abkdri contractor complained of the 

loss suffered by him to the Collector. Shortiy after this, five men, who had 

ee taken a leading part in promoting temperance among their co-villagers, were 

oe arrested on a charge «f committing a dacoity at a certain place, They 

| were refused bail by the Collector, but the High Court, on appeal, ordered 

their release on bail. Whatever the ultimate result of the trial may be, there 

| is a general feeling among the people that these men were brought into a 

scrape because of the part they took in the movement for checking the use 

of liquor in their villages. Even if they are acquitted, the fact of their arrest 
and trial would damp their enthusiasm for the anti-liquor propaganda. 


*33. “By the retirement of the Honourable Mr. Justice Batty this 
; Presidency loses a judge of the High Court who was 


er NTE only sincerely respected but also loved. It igs 


ie ablo Mr. Justice Batty. not every European officer and it is not every 
| ~ @ujardté (23), 21st July, judge that is successful in winning the genuine 
Hel Eng. cole regard and affection of those amongst whom his 


lot is cast. In fact such instances are exceptional, 

but Mr, Justice Batty belonged to this category of honourable exceptions. A 
more conscientious, laborious, courteous and considerate judge than Mr. Justice 
Batty has not adorned the Bench of the High Court. Thoroughly well 
grounded in Indian and English law, intimately conversant with forms of 
procedure, possessing a close knowledge of the various systems of tenure in thie 
Presidency and a true insight into the habits and character of the people, his 
presence onthe Bench, even as a single judge, inspired the Bar with confidence. 
‘He combined with asound and cultured judgment a commendable freedom 
from narrow-minded prejudice and provoking conceit, and his keen sense of 
justice and humanity enabled him to temper justice with mercy............ 
‘Whatever his defects on the Bench, they were largely due to his over-scrupulous 
desire to avoid injustice, his patient and indefatigable industry and pbysical 
weakness. In fact, it may be justly said that Mr. Justice Batty sacrificed 
bis health,. which was never very robusié, in his single-minded devotion to 
duty. Those who came in contact with him invariably found him to bea well- 
‘read scholar and a thorough English gentleman, and his simplicity, modesty 
and kindliness of heart won for bim that affectionate esteem which it ought 
to be the ambition of every judge to gain.......... It is no wonder that the 
severance of lis connection with this Presidency after thirty-seven years’ 
‘laborious service is being sincerely regretted not only by the Bar, but also by 
‘the public at large.’’ [Several other papers contain appreciative notices of 
the Honourable Mr. Batty’s career as a High Court Judge and of his private 
“sociable qualities, which made him respected and liked in-society.| . 


84. Yhe theory that plague spreads through contagion has now been 
_ gS exploded ; there is, therefore, no reason why any of 
ep a the oaein of es, the antiquated and ineffectual measures based on 
medical inspection in Bom- this theory should still sontinue in force, Medical 
bay. inspection of passengers at the railway stations has 
aa (62), long ago been abolished, but we are surprised that 
vessels at the port of Bombay, which causes a world of hardship to them, 
should not similarly be done away with. A petition on this subject has been 
presented to the Government of Bombay. But we hope that. the public will 
not rest content with this, but will also memorialise the Government of India 
and even the Secretary of State. 


35, <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—‘ 1 had thesad misfor- 
tune of witnessing yesterday a flagrant case of what 
Complaint about a horse according to Western notions is humanity, but what 
being publicly shot dead on to ys, Orientals, must appear to be unmitigated 
Girgaum Road (Bombay) by iy 6 iron Road a G r cdi 
a European. srutality. On Irgaum lvoad opposite Galwadi 
Indu Prakdsh (42), 19th was standing last evening an _ unharnessed horse 
July, Eng. cols. with whose foreleg there seemed to be something 
seriously wrong. ‘The poor driver tried his best, but 
the horse wouid not budge an inch, It was fine-looking grey, pretty stout 
and healthy-and neither jaded nor aged. Then a Huropean came on the 
scene, who all of a sudden took outa revolver from his pocket and waving 
the crowd aside shot the animal....... .. The driver asked him to await the 
owner’s arrival, but the angel of merey could rot wait and alter finishing his 
errand got into his carriage and drove off. I saw him driving back with a 
- constable with him and doubtless his name was taken down at the instance of 
two men who just then came up and appeared to be the owners or the owner’s 
men,......... And this ghastly sight on one of our most busy thoroughfares !!! 
Oh mercy ! what inhumanity is perpetrated in thy namel’’ 


36. “The prolonged delay in the reorganisation of the Sind Police is a 
matter of grave concern,......... With afew trifling 
Complaint about the delay and minor exceptions no change has been brought 
in carrying ay as ase ah about. ‘The force is numerically incapable of doing 
sie a 17), 12th Work which is expected of it......... The scheme for 
a the Sind Police reorganization was submitted in 
the hot weather of 1905, Had it required any 
modifications, these could, we should think, have been pointed out within 
a month or soof the submission of the report. It is intolerable that im- 
portant papers of this description should lie for months undisposed of on 
office tables at Poona and Simla, while the Police are working in the greatest 
difficulty, and district officers are tempted to lose heart altogether........... The 
little that has been done hardly touches the fringe of the requirements of the 
province. The Government of India have apportioned liberal grants for Police 
reorganisation to the various provinces. lsewhere the funds are expended ; in 
the Bombay Presidency a large portion is each year allowed to lapse, presumably 
because the proposals sent up have not yet been approved.” 


J uly. 


87. ‘How daring are these police underlings! We ,hope the District 
Complaint against the cruel Magistrate and the District Superintenient ot Police, 
and arbitrary action of a Hyderaba’, will take due note of the following out- 
Head Constable at Hyder- rageous conduct of a certain petty but powerful po ice 
abad (Sind), | officer at Hyderabad. On Monday last the wall of a 
sy Journal (18), 11th jh onse fell over three men who were immediately carried 
— to the Civil Hospital. Oneof the men died soon after. 
The Hospital Assistant sent word that the body might be removed by the 
relations, as there was no necessity for any post murtem examination. But 
unfortunately the affair was in the hands of the well-known and much-feared 
Jamadar Gul Muhammad....... In the present case after the dying declaration 
of the deceased and the certificate.of the medical officer before whom he had been 
brought; alive, the police had no jurisdiction whatever. But that was no bar to 
Gul Muhammad’s zabardasti, He said he might have to hold an inquest and 
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we Th pelntineecropewennted that 
} afor e 2 heen deliver of a child and 


sired to crema i 16 bor ay “ng once. ~ But the Head Constable 
| ).AB B:TOOK..; s:<cen In the morning through the kindness of 

them dical of Hicer er ‘body: ‘was delivered up as early as could be and was 
-.* duly.o7 roated, | 1. yet it. was not before 12 o’c ock that the lying-in widow and 
others could partake of food. Now we ask, Is this daring act of high-handedness 
and defiance of Jaw to go unpunished ?.......:. If anenquiry as to how the wall 
sll. was needed, it could have been held, under the circumstances, at night-time 
in : with how the body in sight!” 


Aa 88. ‘The a publishes a letter from a correspondent in which he 
| draws a picture of the evils resulting from posting 
“Alleged evil, of posting officers too long in one place, especially judicial. 
officers too long in one officers like City or Resident Magistrates who have 
crt age time to. form likes and dislikes and d 
Al-Haq (51), 6th Jay ime-to.form likes and dislikes and are prejudiced 
Eng. cols. in favour of or against the parties appearing before 
them according as they are friends or enemies. The 
paper. remarks :—“ It will be remembered that on several occasions in the past 
the 4l-Hag has raised its voice to protest against the practice of keeping officers 
too long in one place, for such a ‘practice in Sind has almost invariably been 
attended with results neither very creditable to the service nor quite welcome 
to the public. ‘The authorities, we hope, will take the trouble of ascertaining 
how long particular Government servants have been serving at particular 
places and will effect such changes as may be deemed necessary in the interests 
of the administration.”’ 


o9, “ The official philosophy | is not easy to comprehend. It is, for instance, 
| 5 eee presumed that if one cubic foot of earth is dug out of 
_ A grievance of Zamindars the land of a Zamindar to be used for the repairs of 


3 es (51), 6th July, 2” adjcining 1cad, the Zamindar loses nothing tlere- 
Eng. ior, wes . ws We are at a loss to understand the force of such 


a supposition when the profits goto the pockets of 
the contractors. The Zamindars may not have cared for one cubic foot of earth 
if it were to be used for the public good. Bui he has been paying ‘all sorts of 

- taxes for the public good, and it goes ver; hard with him if he is made to 
undergo a loss only to fill the pockets of a contractor. We draw the attention - 
of the authorities to this grievance of the Zamindars.” 


40. ‘“ While the peons in all departments here draw pay from Rs. 8—10, 

those in the Forest Department are given only Rs. 7, 

i _ _ Alleged desirability of rais- Jt is really hard to expect honesty from an underpaid 

y ; a Foon Doe Bead rysageh a - peon with perhaps a family to support. The money 
a, — Al-Hag (61), 6th July, is barely sufficient for one man’s needs in a town. 

Eng. cols. It is, therefore, not surprising to see these peons some- 

| times giving way to the temptation of ; Supplementing 


their jay by means which are not honest.” 
Eidueation. 


41. “The questions referred to the Committee, which has been appointed 
Oommittee- appointed to 0 consider the future location of the Elphinstone 
consider the question of the College and the Government Law School, fall under 
pak i 2g enpeiene two heads—questions of ideals and those of convenience. 
building. mm. beesen’ Whether adequate additional accommodation can be 
‘ Indian Spectator (5), 20th provided on the present site by the purchase of the 
July ; _ ©Pérat (82), ist Sailors’ Home or otherwise, whether reclamations by 
July, Eng. dole. - the City Improvement Trust in the direction of Colaba 
eo, or Chaupati-would provide a suitable home for the College—these are questions 
ne ees of square yards and cubic fect, .......: The removal of the Law School from the 
ao Ep instone College building invalves something more than a mere question of 
venience, though we believe that the, Law School and the Arts College were 


peers in the sanie building merely as 4 matter of convenience. The professors 


na 
oe te ras 


, . 
39 ; 


of: the one mukitation ho not take part in the stork of the other; We*’should - 
think that the first’ measure of reform ought'to be the transfer of the Law 
School to some other building. This step will to some extent facilitate the 
question of providing adequate accommodation to the Arts Qollege. 
The Committee is asked to consider aires of the courses or sub- 
jects. prescribed or allowed by the iversity the College, if located 
on the site finally recommended, should be- equipped ; for, every one of. 
the courses prescribed for the Arts degrees cannot be efficiently taught in 
a single College, without an expenditure of money, which may to some 
extent be avoided by a division of functions between the several Colleges 
affiliated to the University..:........ The question referred to the Committee, 
whether the College should not be removed to Poona and located near the 
~ Decean College, was raised by the Honourable Mr. Selby at the last meeting of 
the Legislative Council, The principal recommendation of that suggestion i 1s, 
we believe, that the location of the two Government Colleges side by side at 
Poona will facilitate what Lord Curzon called a system of ‘linked’ lectures’ 
and the ecnversion of Poona into an Indian Oxford. It is an excellent idea, 
and like all exeellent ideas demands a high price to be paid for it. The price 
which the Bombay students will have “to pay for the creation of an Oxford at 
Poona is the sacrifice of the convenience of having a College within a short 
distance from their homes. A migration to Poona and residence i in the quarters 
provided by the College would materially add to the cost which a parent would 
nave to incur for the education of his children. It will, however, ba seen that i 
there are other Colleges in the city, and those who cannot afford to send their | I 
sons to Poona may get them educated in the lecal Colleges....... Asa matter of | 
pure sentiment, the loss of the Elphinstone College to Bombay would far } 
outweigh the gain to Poona, unless perhaps the Bombay University removes 
its head-quarters to Poona and is called the Poona University. Apart from 
old associations, it will be seen that the centre of the University of Western | 
India is Bombay, and it is proper that the model Colleges affiliated to the 
University should be located within the sphere of the intellectual influence | 
of Bombay City. .. At present we are inclined to think that | 
Mr. Selby will find it rather hard to convince the public that the advantages | 


of his scheme are incapable of being attaindd by other mvans and that 
they are in themselves so great that “it would be folly to sacrifice them.” 
[The Pdrst writes :—-“ The “first question is, should the College be removed 
at all? ‘The suggestion that it should be removed to Pooua is a step 
towards Mr. Selby’s ideal ot a real Uniyersity in the Deccan with a group of a 
Colleges which might be mutually helpful. That it should be located at | 
Bandra or l'rombay is a suggestion made infavour of the majority of present | | 
pupils. At either of these places ample space and quiet could: be obtained, 1 
hostels for mofussil students could be erected, and pupils resident iu Bombay | a 
could attend daily with a minimum of expense and inconvenience. As Gov- i 
ernment themselves make the suggestion, however, we faney the Committee | 
will look witha favourable eye on the purchase cf the Sailors’ Home. This 
institution had sadly missed its noble intentions, The sailor does not care to | q 
use it, and .for some years past it has simply been an easily dispensable conve- 
nience of the Kioyal Navy. Of course, it is not free from the objection of noise, 
but, by reason of its compound, is better off in this respect than the | | 
present College building. Perhaps, however, the Improvement rust. reclama- a 
tion at Colaba would be. looked upon with more favour, and it is to be hoped i 
in that case the Government will not embarrass the Trust needlessly in its 7 
method of acquiring that property.”] = ae a 


42. " are very thankful to the Government of. Bombay ior having y 

2 appointed a committee of influential persons to 

a tig tee consider the question of the removal of the Klphinstone 3 f 
Bombay Saméchar (86), (Qollege from its present: building, The insufficiency : 
18th Jply, of : the. -present. accommodation. is a patent and 
bd  ' +. Jong-standing grievance. We, however, hope that. 
“in » arriving ‘at a luteal. the Committee will do. their utmost to see that their 
suggestions do not add toithe. difficulties of the stuients or to their expenses, 
“We'can confidently say that all: the inconveniences delineated W' Professor 
con 578—8 | 


ite te Ys a Naga 


:OASHy - cviabad without. pomabeiig., the College 
6: wh eof. the. - west, wing-.of the building is.at 
Government . neporda., Why , should not. these be 
d the whole building approp petasad to College purposes ? 
anital ‘ofthe Presidency anil the seat of the local University. . To 
sove the Elphinstone College. Foo it would be a step backward and not 
ard. Ad . the objects. sought to be attained’ by concentrating the Colleges 
Poona could very. well be attained in Bombay, where there are many 
olleges which, with suitable help from the Educational Department, would 
unite torealize an Indian Oxford or Cambridge. Government have.thrown out 
gestions to the Committee about suitable sites being available from the recla- 
“mations.at Colaba or Chaupati. But, such sites would be very costly for, besides 
the College buildings, residential quarters and play-grounds will have to be 
provided. Again, the present College building has the advantage of being in ‘he 
vicinity of the University, of. various public libraries, and of the Prince of 
‘Wales’ Museum about to be erected on the Crescent. ‘The Committee should 
not be misled by the statement that the want of accommodation in the present 
building has come in the way of proper arrangements being made for the 
study of science. For the chief obstacle to this has been the inability of 
' Government to provide the necessary funds. Had these been forthcoming, 
arrangements could have been made at the Medical Colege or elsewhere. The 
other subject entrusted to the Committee is the establishment of a whole 
es ‘time Law College. For the convenience of mofussil students many institutions 
a have been recognised as Law Colleges: and it is hoped they will not-be 
1 interfered with. os 
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43, The report of the sewn Vidyalaya of Kolh4pur will enable our 
readers to judge what kind of education is imparted 
1 _ Comments on the report to the pupils of that institution. In schools preparing 

- of the Samarth Vidyalaya at 
Kolhapur. ~ students for the University examinations, every thing 
Kesari (134), 10th July. §hasto be learnt through the medium of a foreign 
LE | sek tongue and so students have to depend for success 
| - ghiefly on cramming. Half the time of the teachers is lost in satisfying them- 
selves that the students have, got everything by heart. “ven in vernacular 
schools, the teacher’s main business is to examine the boys constantly in the 
| class and such a system of instruction, instead of expanding the intellect of 
ae the scholars, acts injuriously upon their health. In the Samarth Vidyalaya 
a different ideal is followed. Instruction is imparted in the vernacular and 
| on national lines, while students are not subjected to the ordeal of examinations 
‘in the class room. Professor Bijapurkar deserves praise for conducting his 
school on such lines. But then Kolbapur, in its present state, is not a fit ‘place 
for the location of a national school. .We hope Mr. Bijapurkar will transfer 
his school to a city like Poona. He cannot but be aware, after a perusal of 
~ the recent notification of the Maharaja, that it isa “national sin” to conduct 
at Kolhépur independent schools and institutions likely to prove useful to tlie 

whole Mabarashtra. 


44, ‘The latest development of the imbroglio has been a joint letter 
AEN | peer addressed to the College Board by the parents and 
iret, P Principal, Gujardt guardians of the students. If the facts as revealed 
- College, Ahmedabad, and the in this indignant manifesto be even partially true, 
hecessity — of Government then it ninst be said without any hesitation that the 
_plariennen. a = time hascome for Government to interfere in the 
’0ch Sele, Baer gl + matter. The present Board has proved to be an 
. utter failure and incapable of coping with the situ- 

- alion........... Under these ciroumstances Government will be perfectly justi- 
. fied in taking the conduct of the institution entirely in their hands, . ... 
To say the least, Government have been culpably negligent in this matter. 
Simply because a private insti ution of a sort exists in Ahmedabad, 
ould the authorities do nothing in the matter? Surely, Gujardt is part 
aud, parcel of : ‘the Presidency and feeds the treasury as much as any other 
i ptovince.......... We can quite understand the reason for the attitude of non- 
. Interference akon up by the authorities, Inthe present dynamic conditions 
-olitial interferenas is liable» to. much unfair interpretation! But in the case 
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of the Gujarat College the authorities hold 4 tramp ary in the last report sub- 
mitted to them under the new Universities’ Act by the Committee appointed 
by the Bombay University to inspect the various Colleges in the Presidency. 
If in spite of such evidence of the rotten state of things i in the Gujarat 
Collexe the authorities refuse to interfere and set things right, the least we 
can say is that their deliberate apathy is iatolerable. - Under these circum- 
stances we would humbly request Mr. Selby to take up immediately the question 
of the Gujarat College in hand.......... Tho Gujarat College has been allowed to 
drift along an erratic course long enough, and the time has now come when 


Government. should seriously take up the management of the institution in 
their own hands and provide Gujarat with a collegiate institution as well 
equipped and as ably conducted as the Deccan College of Poona.” 


45. Mr. Balkrishna Gopal Pimputkar, a 


Comments on the suspen- 
sion of a student from the 
Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, for taking part in 
the Shivaji celebration at 
Umbergaon (Thana). 

Kal (480), 19th July; 
*phala (112), ist July; 
* Arunodaya (107), 21st July. 


by them to have an enslaving tendency. 
it and are starting independent schools on national lines. 
render themselves more unpopular by indulging in acts like the above. 


student of the Elphinstone High 
School, was suspended from the school for a period 
of six months beginning from 17th July 1908 for 
having taken part in the Shivaji festival at Umber- 
eaon (‘Théna). He is also debarred from joining any 
other school during the above period. It is not a good 
sigo that such things should occur under the Bombay 
Government. The people will lose nothing there- 

by. They have lost all confidence in the education 
imparted in Government schools, which is supposed 
Chey are positively disgusted with 
Government will 
| The 


Bhdla says that the Risley circular is so unnatural that it is sure to be set at 


naught by every patriot. 


not be allowed to celebrate the Shivaji festival. 


It is a strange irony of fate that the Marathas should 
[t is the greatest act of 


tyranny imaginable to punish those, who take part in celebrations in honour 


of national deliverers. 


Parents would do well to move betimes and devise 


some means to render the circular futile before it plays havoc with the careers 


of other students. 


The Arunodaya writes that it was quite improper on tie 


part of the authorities to hunt out the boy as if he were an absconding rebel. | 


46, <A lecturer by name Barve came to this place and delivered a lecture 


eisai on a circular 
said to have been issued by 
the Head Master, Bijapur 
High School. 

Karnatak 
13th July. 


Vaibhav + (58), 


having given so much attention to swadeshi meetings up till now. 


on * The present times” on Wednesday in front of 
Gokhale’s swadeshi shop, and lectured again on the 
“ Swadeshi movement” at the Vibhudanand Theatre 
on the 12th instant. We learn that the Police Sub-In- 
spector and onz or two other Police officials attended 
both the lectures. We are not aware of the Police 


Lat that 


pass. We understand that the Head Master of the local High School has issuel a 
circular calling upon the students to refrain from attending swadesht meetings, 
as the ‘ectures delivered at such meetings are such as would turn their heads. 
The students are threatened with serious punishment in case of disobelience 


to the above circular. 


Surely, Bijapur is not Barisal, nor is the conduct of 
our students such as would justify the issue of such circulars. 


Under these 


circumstances we wonder what led the Head Master to issue such a circular. 
What was so long only a hearsay at Bijapur has become an accomplished fact 


on account of the above circular. 


further developments before commenting on the matter. 


47, Our Broach correspondent informs us that the Head Master of the 


Punishment inflicted by 
the Head Master of Broach 
High School on a student 


found selling Lala Lajpat- 


ral’s photographs. 


Abhbgr-e-Soudagar (62), | 


15th Jaly. 


Broach High School has rusticated a student of the 


School Final Class for having been found selling 
photographs of Lala Lajpatrai, ‘The student’s 


defence is that he was going through a course. of 


drawing and had procured the pictures with the 
intention of enlarging from them. The. punishment 


_-will prevent him from appearing at the next exami- 
nation, and in consequence there is a great. panic among the-stud nts, - 


It is but proper that we should await 
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Pinte ares WANE? OF ER Sl Soh os 
pe : it fit f'view, the new arrangement ‘ought ‘to be 
0°70 Swidloomied: “We are’ stirprised® to find, however, that 
, rs gt nt apeafied” ‘from two opposite: directions. Our 
roe -cotitemporary, ‘the Indu ‘Prakdsh, condemns it on 
- grounds that are hot easily comprehended. We are 
merally at one with that able ‘exponent of Indian — 
interests in its émphatic condemnation of the con- 

‘ duct of Mr. Morley who has sacrificed ‘the convic- 


tions of a life-time’ at the bidding of the Indian 


wy 4 
. 


| bureaucracy... J... But in this instance, we venture to think, his action 


is clearly for the benefit of India. It is possible that six years hence, 
owing to the contraction of the opium revenue, Indian finances may be 
in such an untoward condition that all the profits of the silver coinage 
may not be sufficient to restore the financial equilibrium of our treasury. 
But judged on its own merits, the step taken by Mr. Morley on 
be accorded the praise due to it. The Zéimes of India attacks Mr. Morley’ 
arrangement on the ground principally that the gold Reserve Fund is aby 
strong enough even at present, and that it ought to be buttressed incessantly 
- till all fears of the collapse of the present currency arrangements are removed. 
We can well understand the apprehensions. of the Anglo-Indian merchants. 
and officials, to whom the present artificial currency is distinctly advantageous, 
put no reasonable man can say that with 25 crores of the Reserve aotually 
_ on hand, and with every reasonable prospect of its mounting up in ordinary 
course to the figure fixed by Mr. Morley, their fears are well grounded. On 
the other hand, it is only just that the Indian producer, who has been suffering 
by the false rupee, should be given some actual reparation, ‘The investment 
in railways of 2 crores out of the 4 that are made every year from the silver 
coinage is a gain to Indians, because the necessity of a loan to that amount 


will be yearly avoided, and the railways built with the sum will also bring 
in additional revenue.” 


49. It is the experience of many that gcods sent by rail do not reach 


i their destination safe. Some portion thereot is in- 
of ‘or ssn te sh variably found to have been abstracted in transit. 
premises and the alleged in- By whom are such thefts committed, if not by the 
difference of the station au- Yailway employés? It. is not likely that outsiders 


thorities. and the railway come and steal goods from the railway yard. We 
police in the matter, | 


Madhukar (2 10), o3rq a0 not, however, wish to fasten the guilt upon the 
July. railway employés until it is fairly “proved against 
them. Whoever the thieves: may be, the conduct 

of the station aiathacition in such cases is calculated rather to encourage such 
thefts than to put a stop to them. If the person, whose goods are “stolen, 
brings the loss to the notice of the Station Master or the goods clerk, he is 
clearly given to understand that if the owner does not remove the goods within 
a stated period, he would be held liable to pay demurrage. No steps are taken. 
to detect the theft, The Railway Police, too, do not exert themselves in the 
least in such cases. What do they exist for if not for the investigation of such 
offences? The indifferent attitude of the police and the station authorities 
in the matter leads us to apprehend that they are acccomplices in the thefts. 
Why should’they, otherwise, show such culpable negligence in detecting them ? 
We would, therefore,-ask the higher railway authorities not to maintain 


an attitude of unconcern with regard to offences committed on the railway. 


50. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“ Permit me to bring to the 


et ap Dany igi notice of the authorities one of the most pressing griev- 


P 4, ances of the travelling public on the Sukkur section of 
aco of. any emngenens the North- Western Railway. The dearth of water for 


8 sane passengers on the North- bm te at = stations is simply scandalous, I was tra- 
y yelling on the line from Sukkurto Ghollri and I was 
inhi eas aks Eng. told by a Traffic Officer of the Railway that in summer 
rat HORT : gre, gem of water was provided at the big stations, but. 


a dl 


‘none:on the smaller ones. On my ‘return T learnt: ‘that’ Hindu passengers 
-eould not get any: water, because water-bearers: had ‘found employment:in grain 
yards ontaide the stations and had declined to come back on Rs. 8 per month. 
Coming further down, I was iold that Hindu bhisties declined to serve because, 
besides doing the work of supplying water to passengers, they had to do 
private work for the station staff. Ay way, while the water-bearers and the 
station staff are disputing among themselvesas to their respective rights to 
serve and be served and while the Traffic Inspectors and District Officers are 
sleeping over the matter, the travelling public is being tortured with thirst. 
I would suggest that at each station, special arrangements for Hindus and 
Muhammadans should be made; each station during summer ought to have 
four, water-bearers, two for each community ; and “earthen pots for cooling 
water should be provided. At Sukkur station there is absolutely no arrange- 
ment for water. From Shikarpur, the same cry reaches us.”’ 


Municipalities. 


Ol. |” BAF. Edwardes, the Acting Municipal Commissioner, deserves the 

best thanks of the rate- -payers of Bombay for the 

Alleged prevalence of prompt and courageous way in which he has set about 

+ a in the Sombay the task of cleansing the Augean stables of the 

gr yom (12). 17th Bombay Municipality. The long-standing scandal of 
rientol Review (12), 17th pailty. 

July. the retention in office of Mr. Mullaferoze even after 

: he was proved to be. a defaulter, and in spite of the 

hue and ery raised by the public of Bombay, has been removed as it were bv a 

stroke of the pen, and we believe other officers of the Municipality are soon 

to be similarly and severely dealt with. Bribery and corruption have become 


rampant in all Municipal Departments after the departure of Mr, Harvey from 


Bombay.......... The Accounts Department, the Engineering Department, the 


Water Works Department, the Health Department have become stinking, 
nauseating Augean stables, and need thorough cleansing and overhauling. 
We must not. forget to mention the Stores Department........... It is 
no wonder that Municipal contractors have become millionaires and J) Municipal 
officers, both small and great, have become owners of large estates.......... 
Did the Municipal Corporation ever inquire how their servants, both high and 
low, have been able to carry on financial transactions, some of them with 
Municipal contractors, and others with those outside the Municipal pale? 
What have the Municipal Corporation done to prevent these things? What 
have they done in answer to the public cry to remove the many scandals that 
prevail in the working of the new electric trams: ‘The appeals of the public 
have fallen upon deaf ears.......... Surely the Corporation do not pretend to 
be ignorant about the scandalous doings of their officers in the various depart. 
ments? ‘They have received letters—anonymous though they may be—contain- 
ing specific charges against certain Municipal officials, Have the oo 
conducted inquiries as to the validity of these charges?... Placed 
as they are in independent position with infinite power to do harm and 
mischief to contractors and others, it is difficult to get men to openly come 
forward and charge the Municipal officials with corruption and bribery.......... 
It is now a truism to say that Mr. Sheppard was an exceedingly weak Commis- 
sioner. He was easily led by the nose by his assistants. But now we have a 
Pharoah who knows not Joseph. We have in Mr. Edwardes a particularly 
strong Commissioner who has been nine years in Bombay, who knows the 
people of the city and their wants, who has seen with his eyes the way 
in which the, Bombay Municipal executive officers work, and we believe 
he is the right man in the right place. The rate-payers of Bombay look 
to him to cleanse the Municipal Departments from the filth of corruption 
and bribery. He has made a good beginning, «nd we are sure he will carry on. 
his work in as Courageous a manner as he has begun. We sincerely trust the 
Corporation will do all their best and reader evecy help to Mr. Edwardes in 
the arduous and delicate work he has set before himself.” 


*52, “J udging from the recent proceedings of tle Corporation, it. would 

A t insidenseigc Com that the tug of war between Dr. Sukhia and 
jcinxoseonly incident ats Mp. Baptista, which is ofténer than not of a most 
‘bay Municipal Corporation, heated character, is growing,chronic........... Bunt 
Kaiser-i- Hing (29), Zlst such a condition of affairs caunot:be allowed to con- 
July, Eng. cola; * Patriot tinue for any further length of time. Tlie exhibitions 


as), 20th July. ss whieh both make from week to week are far from 
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-syrengies | not. fitted for: sedate Councillors «in the hall of the Bombay 
_. @orporation. Unfortunately, the President is not strong and, we are afraid, he 
‘sometimes really misapplies his summary st lee of dealing with recalcitrant 
. <gmembefs.......... He is mild-mannered and anxious to please both combatants 
which, of course, has only the effect of destroying rather than strengthening 
his authority.:......... Though we do not excuse the conduct which Dr. Sukhia 
‘displayed on Monday last, we cannot refrain from observing that the President 
‘was indiscreet in hastily adjourning the\meeting, and we think he went beyond 
his authority when he threatened to put the intransigent out of the hall! 
Perhaps the President was misled into this action by advisers equally inexpari- 
. enced with himself. Be that as it may. We should all rejoice to see the 
President conducting his duties better equipped and better armed so that his 
rulings may be respected........ It is now more than needful that some effective 
disciplinary rules were added to the existing ones in order to prevent repetitions 
of such ur seemly incidents.” |The Patriot writes :— We are at aloss-to under- 
stand what grounds the President had for the ruling that he gave. Even inthe 
British House of Commens such ‘interruptions’ are considered as quite in 
-order.......... Of course, if members interrupted their colleagues on every 
occasion, it would be utterly impossible’to transact the business of a deliberative 
arsembly. But we cannot support the ruling given by the President of the 
a Corporation at last Monday’s meeting Dr, Sukhia hada right to challenge the 
| statement of Mr. Baptista if he thought the statement was not correcl. Nor 
should Mr. Baptista have resented the ‘interruption.’ Experts in debate so far 
oe / from resenting ‘ interruptions ’ would gladly welcome them..,........ It is only 
Bee the advocates of manuscript eloquence who dislike ‘interruptions,’ because 
such.‘ interruptions ’ throw the ‘ manuscript orators’ off their guard and give 
ie a rude check to the flow of the speeches which they have with great pains 
tits committed to memory.” | 
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| 58. ‘The Poona Municipality has entered upon a rat-exterminating cam- 
oo paign witha view to prevent the recrudescence of 
bia Disapproval of the rat- plague and have by means of a public notice called 
ie exterminating = = _campaig" = ypon the inhabitants of the city to help them in their 
hui undertaken by the Poona , : pe 

tee Municipality. undertaking. ‘Those who believe in the efficacy of 
Tie Vysperi (178), 14th July. the measure are at liberty to help the Municipality 


> 


“ in carrying it out, but, for our part, we have not the 
slightest faith in it. ‘The extermination of rats was carried on on a large 
RE: scale in Bombay last year, yet the plague did not fail to make its appearance as 
bile usual. When the epidemic breaks out in any locality, the rats are the first to 
| leave it and by their flight give a sort of warning to the inhabitants to follow 
a . guit. It isa pity that such useful creatures should be destroyed on the mere 
Bt assumption that their destruction is likely to arrest the spread of plague. 
| Instead of spending any money on the extermination of rats, the Municipality 
a had better utilise it in the erection of huts in healthy localities for the poor, in 
se promoting the conservancy of health camps and in guarding the property of 
He those who occupy them against thieves. 
£4, “The water-works in Sukkur have been for the last 6 or 7 years a 
eae source of incessant anxiety. In 1894-1895, Mr. 
aa: Alleged = ‘unsatisfactory Visvesvaraya finally completed them at a total 
Mp condition of the water-works gost of about 34 lakhs........... Nature provided for 
is at Sukkur (Sind). 


Siudhé (64), 6th July, Eng, im an everflowing river within ear-shot of the town 
eT a esi and the storage tanks. Ile rejected it and preferred 
, | : aspring he came across near the present Engine 
‘House onthe Bunder ...... The arrangement worked well enough wen 
the spring was in its youth, But now the spring is failing day. by day, its 
supply fluctuates considerably between sammer and winter, and the result is 
that Jakbs have been literally sunk in the waters...,....... It is contemplated 
ee to improve the water-works. But how, to do it is the question. The only way | 
oe of securing a constant supply is to bring water direct from the centre of the river 
ee gt its deepest part. Settling and cleansing tanks can be constructed and the 
. .tewni will have the consolation of having a fixed and certain supply of water. 
‘. GfBhe sresult of this scarcity of. water has been simply disastrous to the town, 


® 


85 


There have been instances when the water supply failed at big<fites; in- . 
_ stances are‘not wanting when in summer and winter people are thirsting: for 

and fighting over the water. The state of the roads is indeed deplorable from 

the want of daily or frequent watering.” | | 


Native States. 


55. All real power in Native States is vested in the hands of Political 
Present position of Native Agents, and the position of the Chiefs is truly pitiable 
Chiefs in India said to be and humiliating in all conscience. Since 1858, no 
deplorabl>. less than six Chiefs have been deposed for inefficiency, 
P terme (145), 11th maladministration or crime, If there is disorder in 
= ) _ __ British territory, it is said to be due to the seditious 
propensities of the people. If it is found in a Native State, the cause of 
it is the inefficiency of the Chief. Verily, it is not possible for the British 
Government to commit any mistake whatever! The so-called friends and 
allies of the Emperor are so low as to be unworthy of receiving a return visit 
from the Viceroy, who pompously called them his colleagues and partners. 
The Native Chiets are practically mere orntmental figureheads and are subject 
to many restrictions in military matters. ‘They are not even allowed to leave 
their States without the permission of the Indian Foreign Oifice. If there be 
any Chief of pure descent and unmixed blood among the ranks of Native 
Chiefs, he will follow the dharma (duties) of a Kshatriya, as expounded by 
Shri Krishna in the Bhagvat Gita and strive to extend the glory of his house by 
freeing the land of its burden. 


56. We wonder on what grounds Government felt themselves justified in 
. raising the salute of the Nawab of Junagadh to 
_ _ Complaint against the fifteen guns. True, Jundgadh is the premier state in 
Nawab of Jundgadh, Kathidwar, but in point of maladministration, too, it 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette (85), mits 23 
14th July. takes the first place among all the Kathidwar States. 
As for the Nawab, the less said the better. He not 
only violates the Jaws of the State at his will, but also interferes in the domestic 
affairs of his people. Recently, he helped? a Bania widow to break off the match 
between her daughter and another person and has kept into his possession 
the ornaments given to the girl by her intended father-in-law and these 
‘have not been restored to the proper parties, He has also obtained a deed in 
respect of a house belonging to the widow. Dosuch misdeeds qualify a Chief 
for an enhanced salute? Similar other acts of the Nawab have been brought 
to our notice, but we shall comment on them at some other time, 


57. In connection with the recent disturbances at Konth in the 
Dhrangadra State the Mahi Kédntha Gazette 
Dispute between the Raj writes:—We sent a special correspondent to inquire 


Sabeb of Dhrangadra and jnto the true facts about the disturbance, and it 

his Bhayats. | - oh . 3 
Mahi Kentha Gazette (85), @ppears that the reports in the papers are quite 

14th July. : unfounded. There has been no rioting on the part of | 


the Bhayats; that is a complexion sought to be put 
upon the matter by the Raj Saheb. [¢ is now notorious that the Raj Saheb 
has adopted the policy of harassing the Bhayats in every possible way. ‘The 
true story of the affray at Konth is as follows:—The Kaj Saheb took it iato his 
head to deprive the Bhayats of the right to appoint payts and patels in their 
own Villages. He opened his campaign by having it made out that the 
Bhayats were heavily indebted to the State and proceeded to attach their lands. 
Some of them yielded, but others resisted and the Raj Saheb was determined to 
make them bow to his will without at the same time compromising himself 
with the Agency authorities. He managed this as follows. About the 
20th of June he invited Major Wodehouse, Political Agent, Jhalawad, ‘to 
Dhrdngadra ostensibly for the purpose of attending a certain ceremony. As the 
visit was unofficial, Major Wodehouse came unattended by his shirastedar. 
At the same time the Kaj Saheb sent men to Konth to collect the State’s share 
of the cotton produce, The Bhayats said that this could be taken away only 
after the State had settled its accounts with them. ‘This action of the Bhayats 
was interpreted to Major Wodehouse as resistance to the authority of the 
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e, they would not have yielded 


aj Saheb intends:to appoint a native 
, it to the Agent to the Governor in 
ander the circumstances would not 
n officer like Mr. Rendall, the Judicial 


. In continuation of its previous article on the present indebted con- 
ee * Aleoed indebted condition ition of the Télukdars of Kéthiéwaér, the Mais 
"-. oF certain Native States and Aéadntha Gazette writes:—Shortly after the establish- 
sss petty Télukddrs of Kéthié- ment of the General Thana Fund, the Thana esta- 
eS pes Beep ri ie blishments were increased and to meet the increased ex- 
ee 14th July. ine: Saneite: 428); penditure the Agency authorities began to levy duties 
a mo : on opium, liquor &c., to appropriate heirless estates 
eae ‘and to levy fines on stray cattle. By occasional remissions of the contributions to 
pos the General Thana Fund the Tdlukddrs have beén led. to believe that these 
_..» fates are being collected on their own behalf. Now, theecontributions of the 
| ‘Télukd4rs to the Fund were fixed after taking into consideration the charges 
_ Of the Thana establishment and of the Police ; therefore, one would naturally 
oe expect that in some shape or other the Télukdars would profit by these new 
Pe eS sources of income. Moreover, the Gaekwar has been allowed to commute his 
a Obligation to provide a contingent of cavalry in return for the collection of his 
ea dues by the British Government into an annual payment of 4 lakhs of rupees, 
oS which have been devoted to meet the cost of the Police establishment. The 
S Télukdérs’ contributions to the Thana Fund to which the Police expenditure 
: os is charged should, therefore, have been proportionately reduced. But, on the 
contrary, without paying the least regard to the condition of the Girasias and the 
Télukddrs the Thana establishments are being constantly increased. We fail to 
see what justification there is for these increases. The work of these establish- 
ments has not increased ; on the contrary, it has decreased by the diminution in 
the number of the girases to be sub-divided. We hope the Agent tothe Gov- 

a ernor will pay to this subject earnest and immediate attention. 
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_ Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Bombay East Indian 


Dail Telegraph 
Sebiiith Herald. 


Weekly ... J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 


S 


aN SA eae Se wedi a eH 
_ - : 


— wt 


and 


i Dilly as Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ...... 


eo fw ws Se SH Se BC BW sat 


= 
© 


ee ee 
oeay»rean Oo & @ bb Fe 


19 


» 32 


East and West. 


India and Champion. 
| Indian Textile Journal . 


Karachi Chronicle 
K&thidwdér Times 
Mahajan 


Mahratta ... die 
Muslim Herald ... 
Oriental Review ... 
Patriot ..- eee 
Phenix ... ‘is 


Railway Times ... 
Sind Gazette 
Sind Journal 


eee 


Sind Times ~ 

| ANG@LO-GUJARA‘TI. 
A'rya Prakésh 
| Coronation Advertiser. 


Deshi Mitra 


Gujaréti ... ae 
{ Gujarat Mitré ... 
| Gujaréti Punch ... 

Hindi Punch... 

Hind Swarfjyi ..- 

Jém-e-Jamshed eo 

Kaiser-i-Hind ... 


Kathidwar News... 
Kathidwdr Times 


t bd , 
Parsi eee oe 
‘ 
dhu 
Praja Bandhu ... 
Rast Goftér eee 
con 541—la 
o 
a 
ee % 
e i v ‘ 
v PD ; ;' % hey", Sa Kio , ‘ Lio? ee ¥ » 
hae e he wats ii si te 
Fake ie + wn ie ee 


Indian Social Reformer .. 


Poona Observer and Civil 
and Military Gazette. 


Indian Spectator, Voice of 


*@e 


SI 


Do. ee8 
es es 


Karachi .. 
Rajkot 
Bombay... 


Poona 


aa 
DO. 
eae 


Karachi . 
Poona 


Bombay... 


| Karachi... 


Hyderabad 
Karachi... 
Bombay eee 


Ahmedabed 


Surat .. 


ad Bombay eee 


Surat 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay 
Do. 


ee 
Do. se 
Rajkot ... 
2s sae 


Bombay ««- 


Ahmedabad 


e-»’ Bombay 


antes 
> 4 aes) 
va! ae 4 oy 3 
is ae » bret 
Ye ya 
7 , 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. eve 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Daily =o. 
Weekly... 
Do. 


Daily 


Weekly oe. 
Do. 


: Bi-weekly 


Daily 


...| Weekly ... 


- 


ee! 
‘ 


esd 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


‘Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


a. sas 
ae 
a xe 
Do. eee 
. ie 
Do. eee 
Daily —.o 


Weekly 
Do. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


2 
‘Da 


oe aes 
7) 
O75 Fh t, é. r * ve pita 
-- bi ie * a, $ i ake ay 


ace 


---| Chhaganlél Lallubhoy Thanéwalé ; Hinda (Shri- 

m4li Brahman); 24 | 
»--| Pirozshah J ehingir Marzhan ; M, A., Parsi; 32. 
...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Pérsi;68  ... oe 
»»-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 43... .. oe 
-->| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 ie 
.«.| Jeh&ngir Sorebji Taleyarkh4n ; P&rsi ; $2 nae 
woo] Jethalal P seen 24 ; Hindu (Mewsa Bréh- 
ov Phlont Be Barjorji Desai ; Parsi; 55 see 00! 


|| Behramji MerwAnji 


‘| Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 


Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 


| N arotamd4a Pranjiwandas Shethna ; Hindu 


Behrémji MerwAnji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 

K4m4kshi Natard ajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
Br&hman) ; 40. 

Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 

Englishman ; 48 


4, 
John Wallace, C. HE. ; 


Chainr4i Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 0s 
Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 26 ioe 


Krishnaji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 23, 

Narsi Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 33. 


Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 38. 
Rustom]i Sh&purji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 


Bhaégubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 
(Jain); 33. 
Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 os 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..: 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. aah 


Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 


Motil4l Tribhowanddés Dalél; Hindu (Bod 
- Bania); 38. 

(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 

Maganlal Kik4bhai ; ; Hiudu (Shrawak Bania) ; 
36 « 

Ichh4éram Surajr¥m Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 54. 


eee | 


Hormasji J amshedji ; : Parsi; 3 47 iii 
Somal4l Mangaldds Sh&h; Hindu - (Mesri 
Bania) ; 30. 


Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Pérai ; 48 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Obeiatian ( Citizen 


Dny&nodayé 
Dnyén Prakésh 


Dny4n Prakdsh 
Indu Prakash 


Native Opinion 
Samarth ... 
Sardes&i Vijay% 


Shri Shahu 


Sudhdrak ... 


Al-Hagq _... 
Prabhat... 
Musafir ... 
Mindi. 


Gousaka’ 


Baroda Vateal 


~~} Hind Vijayé 


- Enauisn, MaritHi and 
KAnanrese. 


A Las 
0 Bombsense 


lg Msyavir 


Dnydn Chakebu 


ee% 


Shri Saydji Vijay 


Subodh Patrika ... 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


TI. 


| 
| Karndtak Vaibhav 


Exe LisH, PorTvusuEse 
' AND Concaxtm. 


GvsaRATI. 
Akbbér-e-Islém see 


%4 bér-e-Sond 
sa nt 


Agar 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


Ex@iisH, MARa’THI AND 


a 


and 


‘Barat | vee ‘“ Do. coe 
Poona ... _ .. | Monthly... 
DO é: ..| Weekly ... 
Bombay... cS eee 
Poona ...  ...| Daily evs 
Do. eee ee: Weekly eee 
‘Bombay... | Daily... 
mk ...| Weekly .... 
Kolh&pur ait te 
SévantvAdi tn ow 
Bombay... 4 DO. axe 
Satdra  ... + Re we 
Bombay oe eee Do. eee 
Poona oe 886 Do. eee 
Bombay... _...| Weekly ... 
Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly . 
Hyderabad Bi-weekly 

(Sind). 

Do. ...| Weekly .. 
Sukkur (Sind) ..| Do... 
Baroda .. .. | Weekly .. 

a Sa of ah oe 
Dharwar... ued Weekly eee 
Bijépur... ...| Do 
Bombay... «| Weekly. 

° eae a 0. eee 
‘Bombay ; dant: Daily aes 

Do. eee eee Do. eee 
Sarat eee és Weekly eee 
Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... 
Baroda eee eee Do. eee 


ee. 


@@- 


Méneklél Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
Umedr&m Nagindes ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


{ Bhéskar N&nd4ji Kotak; Native Christian 


Rev. Mr. J. HE. Abbott... a... .. 
(1) Hari N&réyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


 Virnmal Begréj; Hindu (Karseja); 84 ss 


Presbyterian ; 34. 
W 4&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 49. 


réhman); 40. 
(2) Natesh Appali a M.A., Hindu 
wee > Brahman); 33. 


Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitps- 
wan Brahman); 36. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpgwan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar ; ; Hindu (Gaud 
Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 

Damodar S4vl4r&m Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Vaiman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
man); 28. 

Dwirken’th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 

Ving&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamialdin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; : 84 sae 


Dharamesing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 
Dahy4bhai Kasandés Sh&h; Hindu (Bania) ; 
AO. 


a 


vee| Madhz.vrao Groind Pagedar ; Hirdu (Shenvi) ; 


fae ——— Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 23 
| Annaji Gopal , ordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... pe 
| A. Goroee ; Goanese Christian ; 46-,.. aes 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mubammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 
Nan4ébhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 54 ‘as 


Mah4shankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 
man) ; 89. 


$2. 


Dioshsh Pestanji Ghadiali; Parsi... oi 


250 


1,500 
1,000 


Neer? 


Name of Publication. | ‘Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. = —_— a 
— silts | | | | ss 
Guzana'ti—eontinued. | | 
66 | Bombay Samfchér  _...| Bombay... _—s.«..| Daily... [Raikhoera Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,4€0 - 
200 | | | i Tsl ; 3 
| 67 | Broach Mitr’... eoe| Broach ,.. ...| Weekly ... eos Gre — Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
200 atriyva - 
68 | Broach Samfchér... ...) Do. «+ | oof Do. ... — ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52... .... 40 
69 Bulser Vartaman. . coe Buls4r (Surat) eee jj) or 200 | ieee. | vee | 
350 oe | | eS 
| 79 — eco = evel BOMHAY coe veel ~~ DO wee a evvede ave 
650 
71 Din Mani eee eee oe Broach eee eee Fortnightly ome oooy Rangilda’s ; Hindx (Mathar Ké4yastha 125 
660 : ania); 28. 
72 | Dnyanottejak ... vee} Ahmedabad __...| Published ss i x} Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.| | 600 
00 | times a month. | ) 
73 | Evening J4me © wx -e+| Bombay .. 10] Daily — se ..| Pirozshah Jeha#ngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
74 | Gujarat... cee .«o| Nadiad (Kaira) ...] Published thrice} Fulchand P teal ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
900 | | , a month. Bania) ; 23. ; 
75 | Islim Gazette see eee} Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ...| Lbrahim ae 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
500 State). Muhammadans (Memons). | 
76 | Jain Vijaya ‘es e++| Bombay ... ae es Mohuni4l Amarsi; Hindu (Désha Shimali} 1,800 
Bania); 26. , 
)00 7¢ | Jém-e-Jahenooma a” xe 7. ab ...| Ratanshaw Framji Acheria ; P4rsi ; 33 ave 600 
900 78 | Jivadaya ... ‘se soe] Surat —oee .»- | Monthly... | Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 | 
Brahman); 36. | 
525 79 | Kaira Times vee eas] Nadidd (Kaira) ...) Weekly .. «| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 | 
00 80 | Kaira Vartamdén ... warn . ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
,00 81 | Kathidwar Samachfér ...; Ahmedabad ...| Do... ss Bom ey Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
00 82 Kha berdar eee cae Bombay eee Do. eee eee cosets eee 
100 83 | Khedut ... ove eee} Baroda ..- .| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhriam Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhtman); 46. 500 
84 | Lok Mitr ‘ee coe} Bombay ... ee Bi-weekly << greg: Manekji Minocheher Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsi ; 39. 
100 85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...; Sadra_... .»+| Weeklysee ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. 
86 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... .es|Bombay | Daily .. | ..}| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; ; Muham- 700 
f madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
00 | 87 | Nayséri Patrika .. «| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| ee — (Bania) ; 33. 
00 88.| Navs4ri Prak4sh ... at De ons ak: aes ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 3 59... ees 800 
00 89 | Political Bhomiyo | Ahmedabad =... Dow ove .. | Nizimkkén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
| : madan ; 26. 
00 90 | Praja Mitr’ ci ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly .»| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
| Brdéhman) ; 38. 
91 } Praja Pok4r eee wel OTEt gs ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ee see 500 
- 92 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...; Bombay... oo oe | ee ...| Nagind’s Mancharam; Hindu (Disa Osval 725 
| Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
00 Advertiser. 26. : 
, 94 |Sanj Vartamén ... »--| Bombay woe! Daily — cee ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo. Partners being— 4,000 
(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
: \ Parsi ; 40. 
; | | (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 39. | 
50 95 | Saty Vakta es ait on ue ...| Fortnightly —...| Keshavlal Hariv ithaldAs ; Bindu (Das ShrimAli 050 f 
00 Bania); 43. 4 j 
96 | Sind Vartaman .. see! Karachi ... vee} Weekly oe ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohaéna); 41 ee 100 
97 }Surat Akhbfr a, voc Sembet > sas set 0s ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; Pérsi: 51 ose as 300 
0 HINDI. | | | i 
00 . OR iad sc en cal SOO es 1. | Weekly vee «| Govind Gangdr4m Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- oto a 
| jeri ); 49. Re 
99 | Shri Dnydns4gar Sam4-) Bombay ... -»| Monthly cee a Jénakprassid Laboor#m ; ‘Hindu (K4anyakubjaj 300 
DO char. 3 Bréhman); 30. 
100 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. see ree Weekly eee “al Pandit Ba . Amritlal, B. A. * Hindu (Bengali 6,200 : * 
. es char. | Brahman) ; 46. ) . 
10 KANABESE. | | | Bot a 
‘ 101 |} Digvijays ... “~ = Gong (Dhar-| Weekly ... ee arora) 40 Gudiydppa Basrimarad ; . Hindul . 150 
.) van ; 40 . 5 pe 
| 102 | Hindust4n Samachar... Dh 4rw4r a | ee ei Naréy anrho Gadag. : | ne ee pe Bee 
: a | 3) Girdharrio Huddar, — i ‘3 
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| 
oss] Weekly .. — ...| (1) Shivram Mahddev Xhénolkar; Hindu 600 
ie (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
i el eu 2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


See, aD one i Gururse Raghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu} 300 
: (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


vo] Doo ase is Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda| 120 
|, Brahman); 44 
rin (Dhar-| Do. .., eo} Gaurishankar R&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
wir). : : Brahman); 44 | 


) 


| 2péna ... -»-| Weekly... —_...| Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
Brahman); 25. 
so:| Dhulia (Westi' Do. .. — ..| Vaman Daji Motiwd4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
Kh4dndesh). Brzhman); 20. ) 
...| Sholépur .»-| Monthlyee. .».| Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
ee es ee Coes sg Brahman) ; 35. 
fe | TIO | Bakul Pea ca -o:| Batndyiri o«.| Weekly ... ...| Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 400 


Be oo. eee | Ban oe vee wes] POona es ws.| ~=— Dw aa. wee Dato MAruti Namavare ; Hindu (K4sdr) ; 27...| 1,000 
ek | 7 
a AUR | Basle. ae co ie aee .«-| Published thrice a} Bh4skar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 5,000 
a : aot. month. Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. - 
_ TY8 | Bhagwa Zenda ... _...| Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... —...| Dattatraya ey Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 
ae f ; | Brahman) ; y) 
we 114 | Belgaum Samfchér __...} Belgaum... ..| Weekly ... oon “— Bhikéji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud ince A 300 
: aS , 1165 | Brahmodaya ove eee] Mahad (Kolaba) . ae vee heen Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhédal 400 
ak ves | Brahman) ; 48. 


ee 116 | Chandraként .«.  .. ero (Bel-| Do. ... «(Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
Be : | pdwan Brahman) ; 41. 
4 s 117 | Chandroday ies ne Chiplan (Ratna-|. Do. .., »»-| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 200 
ae - ri) Brahman); 43. 


118. Chikiteak eee eee ae Belgaum 


|, Do ... «| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| 1,000 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 

' ; Hindu (Chitp&wan Brahman) 39. 
119 | Deshakélavartam4in ...| Erandol (East} Do ...  ..| Mahf&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 
Kh&ndesh). Bréhman) ; 35. | 
120 | Dharn __... ses ..| W4i (Satara) ...; Do. ... oe. Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 


ae Brahman) ; 52. 

121 | Dh@rwér Vritt ... eos} Dharwar a ae Pes fs Shahdne > Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 
: 122 | Dinbandhu ..,,_~—..| Bombay... | Do. ... — ee| Visudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .; 1,200 
es ae 13 Dny4n Sigar er eee] Kolhapur me Ue eee ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 300 
Ge. man); 43. 

bos 124 | Hindu Punch _,,, ee} Thana .. i ee a on Krishndji Késhin4th Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 3,100 
tes | Brahman); 41-. 

ae 125 | Hindu Vijayx _... .».| Kocharé (Ratn4-| Fortnightly  ...| Anandrao "Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 400 
: ae giri). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

— .... \ 126 | Hunnarottejak so] Nasik | Dow we  ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ee ga LS Brahman) ; 28. 

a. +127 Jagadddarsh ove | Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... ee} KAashinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
, EC S | ‘ | pawan Brahman) ; 54. 


Jagadhitechchhu ... ees} Poona... os | ee .-.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; : Hindu (Chitpé- 1,500 
| wan Brahman) ; 79, 
Jagatsumachaér ... oo] Thena  o.. i ee eee ee A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 43. | 
‘Kal wc we wed ome os cl BD es as hives = Mander Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 7,000 

psa, (Chitp4wan Bréhman); 41. 
Kalpataru ... ove eo) Shol&pur oe I mr Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 495 

Brahman); 50. 
‘Karmanuk  _.% _—....| Poonases »| Do. ww. | Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 


| , Bréhman) ; 40. 
Keral Kokil  .., .-.| Bombay... ...} Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 1,600 
pee Braéhman) ; 63. 
Kesari eee Le. »».| Poona PY sea Weekly eee gas Bal Ga Sdhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 20,000 
1 : (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
| Khendesh Samfchér —...| Parola (East] Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hinduj 1,000 
| Khéndegsh.) | (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 


eohy | Khéndesh Vaibhav __...] Dhulia (West| Weekly ... _—...,| Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Oe ee ee Kh&ndesh. Bréhman) ; 41. 
ae ne Oe | ‘Kumtha Vrité .. ...| Kumtha (Kens-| Do. ... «| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Siras- 250 


ra wat) ; 51. | 
oe tes Teepton (Satéra)f Do we ov Bhikéit Gopht Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brxh-| 150 
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SO 7 ; | “a | 
MaRritTHi—continued. | | 
139 | Lokamat .. - -..| Vengurla (Ratna-; Weekly... —... Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gand 
girl), | man); 3¢. : | 
140 | Madhukar... =... a Belgaum WO. v00 ..| Janaérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
| wat Bréhman); 31. 
141 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt sc CTR ine em: OO _ Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 
142 | Mod Vritt .».| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. oes ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
: Brahman) ; 29. 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay... soo] DANY -° .5. .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 37. : 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav i ae | Weekly... «. Do. do. ne 
145 { Muimnukshu | Dhulia (West} Do. a . ave 
K handesh). 
i406 | Nagar Samf&chér... .. | Ahmednagar ia = ‘a Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. 
147 | N&sik Vritt a we.| Nasik ) ae | Rangn4th Vishnu K4le; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ..., «| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... «ee; Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| | Brahman) ; 33. } 
149 | Pandhari Mitré ... «| Pandharpur(Sho-| Do.  ... ..| Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
150 | Parikshak ... a .«-| Belgaum a ee ..| Vaman Reémchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhat... ia .| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...|Govind Kdéshinath Chandorkar, B, A., LL. B.; 
| Khandesh. ' Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... ._| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). | Brahman); 43. | 
153 | Prakdésh ... .| Satara ae .«.| RAmchandya Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman); 383. | 
154 | Prakdshak oe .| Bijdpur Do. .. ...|Govind Gangadhir Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman); 32 
ti! r= .««| Islampur(Satdra).| Do.  ... .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashaélkar; Hindu (Kar- 
| hdda Brahman) ; 25. 
156 Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) ~~ .|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 56 or 58. 
157 aki ada e«e ses} Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thrice a; Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
month Bradhman) ; 27. 
158 | Saty& Shodhak ... oe! Ratnagiri .| Weekly ... .| Mhridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Bradhman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Bombay ... J) Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
we buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Réamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 
160 | Sholapur Samachar .oo| Sholapur || Weekly ...._... Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 
161 |Shubh Suchak ... «| Satara .. ...! Do. . — ..., Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
oy | Br&hman); 68, 
162 | Sudhakar ... oe eoo| Pen (Kola&ba) ./ Do. os .».| Nawayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 
163 | Sumant .| Karad (Satara)... Lo. wo} CL) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
7 vant KolhApur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35, 
164 |Swarajya .. ..| Sholapur at 2 me ..| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
| kanastha Bréhman); 36. 
165 | Vidya Vilas ‘is soe] MOLhApUr ---| Bi-weekly ..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
os Bréhman); 22.. 
166 | Vichari ‘is eos| KArwar (Kanara).| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik ‘Abdul Karim; 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
167 | Vihari .».| Bombay.e. -«| Weekly ... —-«»»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ee ee 
168 | Vikram ... ‘ie coe] Satara cee .| Monthly .| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 26. | | 
169 | Vishvavritt ae eo-| Kolhapur ee} Do. see}; Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
{ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdér _...| Bombay... oa: a sos] (1) Vin4yak Baélkrishna Nadkarni... =». 
| | (2) R4mkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Bréhman). 
1971 | Vrittastr ... «es =~... Wat (Satara) ..| Weekly... 9... [Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 56. 
172 | Vrittasudha ose ooo] SatAra oes ve oe eee eee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 43. 
173 | Vydpéri ws vee =~ aes} Poona... — nnsi Dow... see| N&ma Ddddji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
| man); 4l. 
174 | Warkari ... eo» see] Pandharpur (Sho-! Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
lapur). | Brdbman); 34. | 
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Sadéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
asth Brehman) ; 88. 


y.:. ia Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; Mubam-| 600 
madan (Abro); | 
ae ‘ky r ’ yt agi Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);} 1,000 
nes = Karachi (Sind) «.. Do. ... «| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
ae ie ee Do. | Do. ... oof Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na);63  ... 150 
xe ...( Shikérpur (Sind).| Do. ... .»| Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43, 550 
| f . a 
esas 4s) :,, Umno. ) . 
eS. : 481 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai  _—>_—...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
ar a lesley . Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 
oe Si e Ye ‘182 Bombay Punch Bahddur eee Do. eee eee Weekly ver ma, Mahomed Abdul id Farrukh 3,000 
eae : . Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 58. 
ee. | ~ SEBS | Deccan Review ...  ...; Do. ©... w+) Monthly eo.| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
estes! Ra | | (North Indian) ; 32. 3 
eee 164 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén ...| Bhusiwal (East! Weekly ... eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 79 
Ree ae K ha&ndesh). . 
A Oa N 185 Habib-ul-Akhbé eo eee Bombay eee vee Do. eee eee Mirza Amjad Baig ; Muhammadan oor coe 
oy. 186 | Jém-i-Jah4anuma seo| Jalgaon  (East} Do. so °  «e-| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
fet Ne Andesh). Muhammadan. 
Me 187 | Mufid-e-Rosger ... «..| Bombay... we} Do. ee 0 Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500 
age : : | .Muhammadan (Suni); 46. : 
- > 3g8 | Sultén-ol- Akhbér veel Do. ee ves Daily coe —...| Hokim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
bcs : Aes er | Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. | 
| GuJaBa'tI AND HINDI. _ | 
ee 189 | Jain ose wees wee BOMBAY ove © one) Weekly «oe o0, ‘Bh4gubhai _ Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu) 2,300 
oe eee Oe. : (Shéwak Bania) ; 32. 
4 ries 190 Jain Mitra wae ‘ eee Do. eee eee] Fortnightly co ieesen ; 
o -  0—)lC™UC~«&”~—~™~C CMa a'r Anp Ka'narnse. | 
| Res _. * 491 | Chandrika... ... «| Bagalkot (Bijé- Weekly... «e| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
fey | pur). : Brahman) ; 36. | 


, _Notee—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coliected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
ipo Oa ——: 


; _ ~~. “SB. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
a dist is printed in brackets after the name. 


SS 


: 


ee i. ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
Lee ‘List. of the Bombay Presidency. One petuliar feature of this system is that when the long a (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 
= es é “the ateont is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
Beet ‘peen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
roe oe yigonodays or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


‘ 4 eee ?D The figures giving the circulation or number. of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished b; the 
. a m d to ae Se gestnctnel'ts poserate, ant in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


— 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


500 | 
No. Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
000 | 
750 | 
v5 GuJaBati. ‘ 
5 | 
65a | Bhérat Jivan eas .»e| Bombay ... .oe| Monthly .-| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
rathi Brahman) ; 34. 
MaRAtHl. 
65 
1484 Paisa Fund ees eee Bombay eee eee Monthly coe TITTY eee 
500 159 | Shivaji Vijaya ... «| Sholépur sak: - — ee 
500 N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brdéhmin); 35. The | 
circulation is 900. 3 
(b) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Bog bin Mirza renee Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is 500. 
300 
(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 
(d@) The editor of No, 135 is Pandharindth Balkrishna P&thak; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Bréhmin) ; 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. 
(e) The editors of No. 102 are Naréyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 39 and Girdhar Venkatesh 
145 Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Farbbu) ; - $2. The 
oe circulation is 600. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
1. Under the heading “ Monstrous Metempsychosis (A Philosopical 


Book-worm Turned Into a Political Pachyderm) ”’ 


of Stine lade? =the Mahrdtta publishes a cartoon’ representing a 
Mahrdtta (10), 2lst Jy. Thinoceros with a somewhat human countenance. 
On the horn of the monster are inscribed the words 
“Might is mum’’; below its mouth are scattéred books purporting to be the. 
works of Rousseau, Burke, Cobden and Gladstone. Withits right fore-foot 
the rhinoceros tramples on a scroll bearing the legend “ Charter of Indian 
Liberties.”” In the rear of the animal are drawn two pairs of hands armed 
with goads, with which the flanks of the beast are being lacerated ; one of the 
pairs of hands is represented as belonging to Sir Henry Cotton and the other to 
Mr. O’Grady. The goads are shown as being emblematic of the interpellations 
of these two gentlemen on the subject of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. 
Below the cartoon the paper prints the following explanatory text :—‘ The 
famous Philosophical Book-worm, tired of his brilliant little life, wished to be a 
big-body. The powers of evil heard his longing and lo! the whilom bookworm 
was metamorphosed into the present political pachyderm—the Indian Rhinoceros. 
The monster is now to be seen in the Zooloomo Logical Gardens (Indian Section) 
where his Anglo-Indian keepers have, by dint of hard training, taught him to 
trample upon the Charter of Indian Liberties and to kick away his old cherished 
principles, Those who do not like the valuable Charter so contemptuously 
treated poke him with pointed questions, But nothing moves Mr. Thick-skin 
to change his attitude or to utter a sigh, and for his stolid silence his admirers 
have decorated his nose-horn with the motto ‘ Might is Mum.’”’ 


2. In honour of ye eae fe birthday Mr. Morley gave a banquet at 
a _ Andia’s expense to those who took keen interest in 
lee a Honeivot the King. Indian affairs. Sir Fredric Lely and other Anglo- 
Bnagerer's Birthday. Indian bureaucrats headed by Sir W. Lee- Warner were 
esart (134), 2ird July. assembled at the festive board, but Sir Henry Cotton, 
Sir W. Wedderburn and others who fight for the cause of India in Parliament 
were not even invited. If we cast a glance at the list of invited guests, we can 
form an idea of what sort of people Mr. Morley has begun to associate with 
since his appointment to the Secretaryship of State for India, Indians are 
accustomed to judge of the character of a raler by the courtiers who attend his 
durbar. Mr. Morley does not hold durbars, but occasions like the above 
show us who his worshippers are. As a result of the contact between 
Mr. Morley and Sir W. Lee-Warner, the latter’s opinions are not in any way 
modified, but Mr. Morley has acquired all the failings of typical Anglo- 
Indians. 3 


~ 3. The national anthem of the French people “La Marseillaise”’ is 
known everywhere in Europe. It is an inspired 
Vernacular translations of production and breathes the innermost thoughts and 
wor Pann yg: Se MH - bono sentiments of the people struggling for independence. 
i ' No national anthem, said Carlyle, can compare with it. 
Vihert (167), 22nd July. It sets the blood of a patriot on fire. When it is sung 
‘ tears of grief and anger rise to one’s eyes, Under 
its influence one would boldly face death or a tyrant or even Satan himself. 
Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma has published translations of the first stanza of 
the poem in English, Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati in 
the Indian Sociologist. He wishes that the remaining stanzas be similarly 
rendered by some Indians for being presented to their countrymen. a paper 
publishes the versions of the first stanza in Marathi, Urdu and Hindi. 


4, In the course of a leading article on Mazzini, the Kesari writes :— 

— — We find in Mr. Savarkar’s book a true echo of the 
Political principles of thoughts of Mazzini, his secret and open attempts 
— (184), 28rd July, to bring about the unification of Italy. We also 
| obtain from the book detailed and reliable informa- 

tion about the methods of national regeneration. Mazzini began life ty 


joining a secret society for the liberation of Italy. He subsequently founded 
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ni next went.to Switzerland and conducted his paper there. We find in 
i’s writings a clear enunciation of the noble principles of democratic 
.. feasible right to self-government and freedom. He also thought that the 
. . gelation between-man and man’ should be on a footing-of perfect equality. 


_ He, therefore, advocated the republican form of Government as the only just 
and right one on earth. Garibaldiand Cavour differed from him here. They 
 pegarded the Italian Native States as true representatives of swarajya and 
advocated that they should be backed up by public opinion and that through 
- them the foreign yoke should be thrown off. Barring these differences, all 
the three. worked in a patriotic and self-sacrificing spirit for the regeneration of 
their motherland, and these traits in their character specially deserve to be 

— emulated by the people of India. 


5. According to Reuter, Sir George Sydenham Olarke has been appoint- 
. ed Governor of Bombay in succession to His 
< Governor-designate of Excellency Lord Lamington........... The people of 
as Soudé (62) Bombay have long been accustomed to have English 
93rd Fats, ~ at ools.; peersas their Governors, and consequently the masses 
©Indian Social Reformer will be surprised that the King-Emperor should now 
(4), 28th July.; Indian gelect a Commoner to fill the post occupied for very 
Spestator (6), 27th July. many years by aristocrats. Sir George Sydenham 
, (Clarke seems to havea brilliant record of service 
rendered as a soldier, administrator and special envoy in different parts of the 
world. The fact that Sir George was Governor of Victoria for about four years 
is not necessarily a guarantee of his capacity and usefulness as Governor of 
this Presidency. The administration of a province in Australia, which has 
a Parliament of its own, is quite different from that of a Presidency in India, 
the heavy responsibilities whereof require tact, talents and statesmanship of a 
high order. That Sir George possesses all these qualities is evident from the 
service rendered “by him to the British Government in various capacities and 
directions. He may prove an able administrator, but the people of 
the Presidency would like to know, whether, in the present state of the country, 
he would prove to be a prudent and sympathetic ruler. As far as administrative 
ability and capacity are concerned, we have more than what is required in the 
two existing members of the Executive Council, but what is wanted in the 
ei Governor is firmness and a genuine love and sympathy for the three crores 
of the population over whom it will bé his good fortune to rule. Sympathy 
on the part of the rulers is now-a-days a rare commodity in India, and no 
Governor, however able and energetic, can hope to be successful as an adminis- 
trator, who has no warmth of heart for the millions entrusted to his care, 
It is to be devoutly hoped that Sir George will prove as sympathetic a Goy- 
ernor as his predecessor, if not more.’”’ [The Indian Social Reformer 
writes :— At first sight, Mr. Morley’s nomination of a successor to Lord 
Lamington seems like a joke. A gentleman whose preoccupation in life 
has been the science of military defence and strategy is sent to be the 
head of an Indian provincial administration which has very little to 
do with military matters. The defences of Aden and Bombay will, no 
doubt, benefit from Sir George Clarke’s practised eye on them, but they 
are not-the proper jurisdiction of the Governor of this province, Considerin 
the alternatives open to him, however, Mr. Morley is entitled to our gratitude 
for sending out a gentleman of ripe experience. A romantic young peer 
without a superfluity of brains may have been more interesting, but this is 
not the time for experiments. ‘The only other alternative was a retired 
Anglo-Indian. Mr, Morley might have sent us Sir William Lee-Warner! ” 
The Indian Spectator writes :—‘“ Lord Lamington is to be succeeded by a states- 
man of recognized ability and distinction. Like the departing Governor, he too 
has had Australian experience, and we may hope that he will make a note of all 
that has contributed to make his predecessor so successful and popular in 
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Bombay. The Governor-designate is a staunch Imperialist. The defences of 
Bombay seem to give no cause for anxiety. Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s 
civil experience in Bombay may teach him how much the stability of an 
empire depends upon other than military and naval foundations.” | } 


6. ‘‘Bombay may congratulate itself on the good fortune of having 
oe ee er secured as its new Governor one of the aristocracy of 
Joie, tan. 0 li ), 24th the intellect and not of that of wealtkh.......... It 
is given the best available man that could be found in 
the ranks of England’s public servants, and whether it has to pay the usual 
price for having exc2ptionally able men at the head of affairs or not, there 
could be no doubt that a remarkably great intellect is placed at its disposal 
for the solution of its political problems........... There is nothing in his past 
to cause us to fear that to great ability and application will not be allied the 
requisite sympathy and consideration for the feelings and sentiments of those 
over whose destinies he has been called upon to preside.” 


*7. “The appointment of Sir George Sydenham Clarke is said to be a selec- 
| tion on non-party lines, because his services as an ex- 
Gujardti (28), 26th July, perienced soldier, a great mechanical engineer, a dis- 
Eng. cols. ; Pérsi(82), 28th tinguished writer on military and scientific questions 
July, Eng. cols. and specially on Imperial defence have been 
appreciated and acknowledged by Liberals and 
Couservatives alike. There is strong ground for thinking that Sir Sydenham 
Clarke is an Imperialist. But he is already fifty-nine years of age, 
and we may take it that, endowed though he may be with versatile talents, his 
will not be a career of unrestrained and vain-glorious ambition. ‘The reasons 
which led to his selection in preference to others are not quite easy to fathom. 
..eveeeee AS & Specialist in Imperial defence, il is likely that the new Governor 
might be led to take special interest in those much coveted ports which have 
hitherto received the kindly attentions of the British Government and become 
the object of earnest negotiations with some of the States in Kathiawar.......... 
Sir Sydenham Clarke comes to India with credentials of an exceptional 
character, though they have been won in other than the administrative sphere, 
and he will be able to start his Indian career ainidst the good wishes of a very 
intelligent and appreciative people why, of course, expect him to conduct the 
affairs of this Presidency ‘in a spirit of strict impartiality, high-minded 
independence and large-hearted sympathy forthe voiceless millions entrusted 
to his charge and not on the principles of self-centred Imperialism.’ 
[The Pdrst writes:—‘ By the appointment of Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
Mr. Morley has exercised the democratic principle of placing a self-made man 
in high office, but has not looked upon the post asthe reward for political 
obligations.......... Sir George Clarke comes to us with the reputation of 
being one of the most versatile men in the Empire, and is happily endowed with 
that rare versatility which goes hand in hand with thoroughuess. We may be 
sure that he will come to Bombay in no mere ornamental capacity, but that 
his hand will be felt and his character scenin whatever department of the 
administration of the Presidency he takes a special interest.” | 


8. “ We suppose it is exactly in consonance with the special adaptation 

of Morleyan Liberalism to the needs and require- 

Indu Praka’sh (42), 23rd ments of India that he is sending to us as our new 
July, aoe: a> Fb egy td Governor a confirmed imperialist, whose entire 
Maas Revios (12), activities seem to have been hitherto confined to 
24th July. military service or studies in problems of ‘ Imperial 
Defence.’.......... We have indeed no desire to prejudge 

Sir George 8S. Clarke, much less to start with a prejudice against bim 
because he is an imperialist and essentially a military man.......... Sir George 
is said to have made himself very popular in Victoria, the Governorship 
of which colony is the only civilian duty to his credit. Let us hope 
that the spirit of sympathy he showed while discharging the 
more or less sinecure duties of a Colonial Governor in a self-governing 
colony of whites will not vanish when he comes here to deal with races 
different from his own. We wish him, for our sake as well as his, all success, 
But all the same we may very well ask what special qualifications for an 
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osopk retary of State find in a gentleman 

otivities have ranged the. War Office and the Imperial Defence 
tee, - Bo abay is not even. a. frontier province and neither to be sure 
\thias likely to rise in: rebellion during the next ‘five years, nor 


8 I ng and’s supremacy, ‘at sea to decline so as to require for the defence of 


‘a’a coast line an Imperial strategist and organizer of Sir George's 


type. Could it be that the Liberal Cabinet found him too inconvenient as 


Secre ‘of the Defence Committee and have therefore exiled him on 
promotic ion to India, just as they have cleverly kept Lord Kitchener out of 


thei way by extending his term of office? If so, Sir George might well 


revenge himself by steadily opposing as Governor of our Presidency that 
send of coercion and persecution which Mr. Morley and the Liberals 

ve come to regard as the unfailing panacea for all Indian complaints.” 
[The Kaiser-i- lind writes :— We shall not waste our breath in forecasting 
what Sir Sydenham Clarke may turn out to be from his antecedent career. 
Let us wait and watch how.he behaves during the first threo years of his 
satrapy. ‘Till that time we should possess our souls in patience, albeit that 
occasions may arise when we may have to judge him on the merit of 
some particular measure or act of his and pronounce praise or dispraise.” 
The Oriental Review writes :—“ It is indeed an irony of fate that the most 
radical Secretary of State should have appointed a most thorough-going Impe- 
rialist to be Governor of Bombay, for, if anything, Sir George is an Imperialist 
among the imperialists, As a clever military officer and organiser, as a 
clever writer on military and naval subjects, Sir George Sydenham Clarke 
has made. name for himself, but it is doubtful whether these qualifications 
will make him an acceptable and qualified Governor of Bombay, We see no 
mark of statesmanship in his long career. We trust, however, that Sir 
George will falsify our fears and prove himeelt a worthy successor to his worthy 
predecessor, Lord Lamington.’’} 


9. With regard to the Governor-designate we will only say that 
his brilliant career in the past will enable him 
an or Samichdr ('6), to steer clear of the shoals and rocks he will 
rd and 24th July ;- Sdn ; : ae | 
Vartamén (94), 28rd July, encounter during his régime. As Governor of 
Victoria he had to study carefully the wants 
and wishes of a varied population, and it is to be hoped that the ex pe- 
rience gained there will be of some use in administering the affairs of this 
Presidency, It is an extraordinary coincidence that both the Viceroy and the — 
Governor-designate of Bombay should ve experienced soldiers, and we trust 
that nothing but good will result therefrom. [In a subsequent issue the 
paper remarks:—The appointment of a roldier-statesman as Governor of 
Bombay recalls to memory the very unhealthy changes effected in the con- 
stitution of the Executive Council of the Governor ten years ago, Before then 
the Commander-in-Chief of Bombay was a member of the Executive Council, 
and proved very useful to the Governor in arriving at an independent 
decision and overruling the opinion of his civilian colleagues if necessary. But 
since the exclusion of the military member from the Executive Council 
the Governor has been guided entirely by his civilian colleagues. ‘To obviate 
this it is the intention of Mr. Morley to appoint Natives of India to the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils. But before that idea can be given effect to, 
Mr. Morley has done very wisely in sending out a soldier-governor. We hope 
that Sir George Sydenham Clarke’s régime will be as memorable as that of the 
previous soldier-governors, Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir Jolin Malcolm. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn writes in a similar strain. | 


10. “The interest of the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council 


was centred in the leave taking between Lord 

Lord lLamington’s fare- L ot : i. 6 I 
welt speech at the Bombay amington and his Councillors. No doubt some 
Legislative Qouncil. other important business was transacted, but no part 
_ddm-e-Jamohed (28), 23rd of the rep rt of the proceedings could have been 


July, Eng. cols.; Event 
Jéne (73) 20th July, Eng: perused by the public at large with greater interets 


ati than the valedictory speeches on both sides. - Lord 


Lamington‘made a speech which will rank among 
his finest utterances, and the unofficial members paid, on behalf of the several 


interests they represented, felicitous tributes to his worth and work. Hig 
Excellency’s speech was replete with observations which will be of abidiag 
interest -and importance to those whose aim is to solve many large problems of 
administration, both local and imperiai; while the speeches of the unofficial 
members had in them the ring not only of sincere admiration and respect, 
but of conviction that Bombay was losing a Governor, who was not only a 
persona grata with the conservative classes-but also the beau ideal of Indian 
politicians.......... Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s tribute, on behalf of the Presi- 
dency, was as just as it was graceful, and Lord Lamington may, iu laying down 
his office, justly claim that he has achieved a far greater triumph than any 
of his predecessors, inasmuch as he has won for himself the approval and 
admiration of the most uncompromising and exacting critics of British admi- 
nistration in India. India is often pronounced to be the grave of the reputa- 
tions of Viceroys and Governors. Inthe case of Lord Lamington, it has b2e 

otherwise. A merciful Providence has ordained that his carecr in the East 
should add fresh lustre to his name and record as a statesman........... In the 
meanwhile there will be but one hope, one prayer in the hour of parting, 
namely, that; God’s choicest blessings may descend upon him and his ailing 
consort in their native home.’ |['Phe Hvening Jame writes :—* It is both 
natural and just that people should desire to commemorate in some befitting 
manner the régime which is coming toa close next week. Lord Lamington 
has admirers among all ereeds and classes, and we tjnk that the leading 
citizens of Bombay will be performing a public duty by concerting m:asures 
for the raising of a suitable memorial. Syed Sirdar Ali Khan has set the 
ball rolling by offering a sum of Rs. 5,000 for the purpose, and this may be 
considered a good beginning.” } | 


11, ‘Lord Lamington bade a sad farewell to his Council on Saturda 
last, and the speeches of the Honourable Members 
who ‘represented the various communities, activities 
and interests rang with a note of genuine regret at 
His Excellency’s abrupt departure, and of affectionate esteem for the personality 
of the departing Governor. The universal praise bestowed on him is not 
difficult to explain: since Lord Reay’s time, no head of the administration has 
been so independent and impartial, and so willing to hear the non-official 
version of affairs, Sir P. M. Mehta eloquently bore testimony to His 
Excellency’s tact, sympathy, culture and broad-minded liberality ; Mr. Selby 
dwelt upon the time and trouble spared by the Chancellor for the business 
of the University; Mr. Rahimtulla, as representative of the Muhammadan 
community, expressed his appreciation of His Excellency’s beneficent rule; 
Mr. Vithaldas Thackersey on behalf of the native mercantile community, and 
Mr. Armstrong on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, acknowledged the 
creat interest evinced by the retiring Governor in all things pertaining to 
commerce; Sardar Padamji, representing the aristocracy of the Presidency, 
eulogised His Lordship’s independence of opinion and sympathy with the poor 
and the suffering; and Dr. Bhandarkar, as a venerable representative of native 
culture and enlightened patriotism, referred to specific instances of the manner 
in which His Excellency had promoted the public good and _ endeared 
himself to the people. Lord Lamington ssemed to feel rather keenl 
that his tenure of office had been ‘somewhat barren.’ We beg to differ from 
this depreciatory and over-modest estimate of the achievements of His Lord- 
ship’s Government during the last few years. All great measures of public 
utility take time for their initiation, progress and accomplishment...,....... The 
fruitfulness of a ruler’s limited tenure of office is to be judged more by the 
measure of benevolent activity than of complete accomplishment. ........ It 
would no doubt have been more gratifying to himself and to the people of the 
Presidency if the departing Governor had been permitted by fortune to remain 
longer in India for a more complete realisation of some of his intentions. But 
if fate has been unkind, he- is still in a position to look back with pride and 
satisfaction to the three years and a half during which His Excellency moved 
incessantly among the people and guided the progressive. administration of the 
Presidency.” 


Indtan Spectator (5), 27th 
July. 
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stration ‘given by ‘His Excellency Lord 
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ye (iia odesty and freedom from exaggeration and 
eee * ‘portrays him as what he really was both in word 
and deed, namely, a sympathetic ruler. The most important measures carried 
out by him on the eve of his departure are first, the settlement of the vexed 
m of the Bombay City Police charges, which was the source of much 


v 
. ; 
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- unpleasantness between the Government and the Corporation and for the removal 
_ Of which His Excellency was the first to make a serious endeavour ; and secondly, 
the various large irrigation schemes,, In view of the attitude that had been 
adopted by previous Governments, the last mentioned measure reflects great 
credit upon Lin Lamington. His Excellency’s remarks on the subject of 
Land Revenue deserve careful attention. Lord Lamington was indeed 
following a liberal policy in the matter of the collection of land 
revenue; but we think His'Lordship was too hasty in his conclusion that 
those who complained of over-assessment and undue severity in collection 
were wrong. Lord Lamington’s educational policy has been a sympathetic 
* one, but we cannot accept the opinion expressed by him that the burden 
- of expenses on the students of higher education should be increased 
_ with a view to reducing the number of those who pass higher examinations. 
Be This is not what we fiffd in other civilized countries, where enormous sums are 
spent on education. The proper remedy for the evil of having on one’s hands 
a Jarge number of discontented educated young men is not to try to reduce their 
ee number by increasing the cost of higher education, but to utilise their services 
| : by providing suitable channels of employment either in Government service 
or in the industrial sphere. Unfortunately the policy followed during the last 
fifteen years has been quite the reverse of this, [The Akkbdr-e-Souddgar 
writes in a similar strain. } | 


13. ‘‘ Wide-spread regret will be felt at the resignation of his high 

a oy ofice by His Excellency the Governor and feelings 

4s Lord Lamington’s resigna- of the deepest sympathy will go out to him from 
ion and appreciation of His ; . <s a 

Excellency’s régime as Gover- the whole Presidency in this his hour of anxiety......, 

nor of Bombay. Lord Lamington has been one of those large-hearted 

Kathidwér Times (8), 20th and broad-minded British administrators who are fast 


July; Phenix (14), 20th ° f ; rei ; 
Joly; Gujarat Mitra (24), disappearing from India. His universal sympathy 
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e | 2ist July, Eng. cols. and affability have won for him that love and esteem 
ao. which have fallen to the lot of few provincial 
! rulers,......... Lord Lamington has been an advocate of progress on lines of least 
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resistance and has been able to direct the administration with unerring judg- 
ment,......... Gifted with strong common-sense His- Excellency was never 
carried away by the chimerical reports of the Anglo-Indian press. Hehas been 
an adept in the art of pouring oil over troubled waters, Whatever the policy 
he had to adhere to, His Excellency has never said or done anything which 
tended to wound the feelings of any one. His private relations with the rulers 
of Native States have been most cordial and they will feel the greatest sorrow 
in having to bid farewell to him.” [The Phenix writes: --‘ Sind, in particular, 
is greatly indebted to Lord Lamington; for all the great irrigational projects 
we that have made this province a prosperous one were initiated during the present 
Bot administration.” The Guyardt Mitra describes His Excellency Lord Lamington 
gm as ‘*a-ruler of large and genuine sympathies” and adds :—“ No Governor has. 
had a better insight into the life of the people of this Presidency than Lord 
‘Lamington, and to acquire it he travelled largely, not in the beaten tracks but 
in the remotest parts of the Presidency seldom before visited by any one. We 
cordially wish Lady Lamington a speedy recovery.’’] 
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14, “This has veritably been a Lamington week. Municipal Corpora- 
eGujardti (23), 8th Jal tions, the Chamber of Commerce and other bodies 
Es sp Akhiér-e-Soude, “ave had an opportunity of expressing their appreci- 
gar (62), 27th July. ation of the many excellent qualities His ixcellency 
| 2 has shown as Governor of the Presidency, Lord 
Lamington in bis turn has unburdened his thoughts with greater freedom than 
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before in his utterances. As was to be expected, his speech at the Byculla 
Club was conceived in a vein suited to the surroundings. There was much that | 
was fair and sensible in his defence of the migrations of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to Mahdbleshwar and the peregrinations of the Governor in the districts, 
His reference to the ‘outpourings of the native press’ which has generously 
appreciated his qualities was too sweeping to be just and scarcely conceived in 
good taste.......... We bid His Excellency a cordial but regretful farewell . 
and sincerely hope that Lady Lamington will b2 soon restored to her former 
health,” [The Akhbddr-e-Souddgar writes in a somewhat similar strain. ] 


15. It might be safely said that Lord Lamington carried on his admini- 
a stration without creating any misunderstandings 
ene (134), 23rd July; among the rulers and the ruled, ‘The policy of the 
riental Review (12), 24th Pp a 5 1G e: pee d baal 
July. rovincial Governments 1s, of course, determined by 
the Government of India. It is not in their hands 
to bestow swardjya or any rights on the people. But still it is one 
thing to conduct a government with sympathy for the ultimute idcals 
of the educated and another to govern‘as autocrats like Sir B. Fuller in 
Eastern Bengal. Lord Lamington’s recent invitation to the Patils of Khandesh 
illustrates his desire to mix freely amonz the people. [The Oriental R-view 
writes :—‘* The sudden and unexpected news of the resignation of His Excel- 
lency Lord Lamington has sent a pang of sorrow and disappointment through 
the hearts of all classes and communities of Western India........... It is 
exceedingly unfortunate for Bombay that His Excellency has not been allowed 
to complete the work he had so ably begun, There can be no two opinions as 
to the character of this work.’’] 
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16, We regret to announce the resignation by His Excellency 
Sultén-uleAkhbér (188) Lord Lamington of his high office. His Excellnecy 
19th Sales Moning Pussh has captivated the lieart of the peoples of every 
Bahddur (1&2), 2nd July; Caste and creed. It was owing to his impartial — 
Mufid-e-Rozg@r (187), luth policy that this Presidency remained quite peaceful 
July ; Habib-ni-Akhbar (185), at a time when there was unrest abroad. His 
ae Thy ' Sind Journal (18), |. xcellency was ever ready to listen to the grievances 
of the people. He showed himself very sympathetic | 
towards the Hajees during the last pilgrim season, We are very sorry to hear | 
that it is the failure of Lady Lamingicn’s health that has necessitated Hig 
Excellency’s abrupt departure. May Her Ladyship be soon restored to health! | 
It is very astonishing that His Excellency should have discharged his duties with | 
such care and ability in spite of domestic cares weighing on his mind. We hum- | 
bly wish His Excellency asafe voyage to England. [The Bombay Punch Bahd- 
dur, the Mufid-e-Rozgdr and the Habib-ul-Akhbdv make similar comments. 
The Sind Journal writes :—“ Lord Lamington, unlike many an Anglo-Indian 
of the present day, was in real touch with the people and showed true sympathy 
with their aspirations; and his sudden departure at the present moment is 
very keenly felt by the people of the whole Presidency.......... Lord Lamington 
has never beena showy Governor. He has all along pursued a policy of justice 
and sympathy towards every class and every race.”’| 


17. We tremble for the peace of cur Presidency, now that Lord 
eee mentee cana Lamington is suddenly going to leave us and the 
likely to lose its tranquillity Limes of India has uttered a cry of sedition. Lo add 
under the régime of the new to our anxiety, a Govcrnor of military proclivities has 
Governor? been appointed to rule over us. We are told by a 
Kal (220), 26th July. Bombay contemporary that there isevery possibility of 
complicated questions arising for solution in our Presidency like those that are 
disturbing the tranquillity of the Punjab and Bengal and that they will furnish 
Sir George Clarke with opportunities to display his skill and capacity as a 
statesman. Just now we have two or three cases before us illustrating the 
present situation, Mr, Modak, the Head Master of the Pandharpur High School, 
was arrested while enforcing a Municipal regulation. ‘Two students, Pimputkar 
and Marathe, have been expelled-from school under the Risley circular. ‘The 
drop curtain of a native dramatic company together with the copies of their 
two plays “ Swadeshi ”’ and “‘ Rashtroddhar” has been confiscated by the Sétar 
con 637—5 
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he “painted the picture of a Buropean merchant 
bre & ni ive raler at @ Durbar and praying for the right to trade 
tory. There is another picture of a European riding a rickshaw 
| ia which « European is represented as casting’ a bewildering 

a ‘swadeshi merchant. We hope the incoming Governor will 
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“18. Count Tolstoi declares that a handful of Englishmen would have 
found it impossible to enslave the teeming millions of 
--Bxhortation to Indiansto India if the latter had refused to enlist themselves in 


encima se ap secure the British army and to pay the taxes to the British 


Vihdré (167), 22nd July, Government, Such plainspeaking was badly re- 
quired in India but our leaders were on the contrary 


engaged in singing the praises of British rule in India while the English 


replied to such praises by uttering platitudes about leaving the country to the 
people themselves in the fulness of time. All this was, however, changed on 


the-declaration of boycott by the Indians in 1905 and since then the Govern- 


ment bas shown its cloven foot. Mr. Morley has been calling us enemies of 
the British Government, while the Anglo-Indian papers have been denouncing 
‘us as rebels and fools, What have we ‘done to deserve such appellations if it 
he foolish to be plainspoken, to desire independence for one’s country, to prefer 
oppressive native rule to the henign sway of the British, then we are prepared 


to be called fools. Nay, we take very great pride in being ranked with the 


idiots who rise in rebellion against bondage. In that casewe are in good 
company, viz., that of patriots like [ampdem and Pym. The fact of our 
being denounced as rebels by the English shouldin no way discourage us 
from plainspeaking. We should rather imitate the Irish leaders who are 
not daunted in the least by being accused of treason. Those who have been 
roundly abusing Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma for his public spirit are plainly 
told by kim that one of the parties of the Indian patriots not only aims at 
driving the English out of India, but also means to invade England to recover 
the untold wealth of which India has been despoiled during the “last century and 
abalf. Itissuch plainspeaking that is wanted just now. When once the 


people are convinced that independence is the birth-right of India 


which no one has the rmght to deprive her of, terms such as rebels will 
be looked upon as glorious aud British rule in India would become 


“an impossibility. Even a thousand Hindus, by defying British tyranny, can 


put a stop to India’s slavery. Englishmen themselves have always supported 
those who rise in insurrection against Oppression by supplying them with the 

sinews of war. As their opposition to us in India originates in selfish motives, 
we should disregard it, and, placing our aims before tho people, hoist the flag 
of swardjya. Calling upon the people to take up arms and to organize armies, 
we should resolutely advance forward, [Elsewhere the paper gives the sub- 
stance of Mr. Shyamji Krishna Varma’s speech ata meeting heli in London 
to protest against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai and says:—It is the blood 
of jatriots that gives rise to other patriots. The Indians are prepared to 
undergo all kind of torments for securiug swardjya. Hollow concessions will 
no long satisfy them. ‘They aim at complete independence for themselves anid 


the destruction of alien rule in India.] 


19, ‘“ Under the sensational heading ‘sedition in Bombay ’ the self- styled 
leading paper of Asia publishes in its issue of ‘Tussday 
Swardjya not an unreason- jast a leader which begins by congratulating the 


able ideal for Indians. leaders of native public opinicn in Western India on 


Gujarati Punch (25), 2) st 


July, ng. cols. their sobriety and regard for the public interests and 


ends by suggesting to Government the adoption of 
harsh measures against some of them who are alleged to conduct ,a campaizno 
of sedition against Government, The whole article illustrates the sedulous 


‘attempts made by Anglo-Indian journals in India to promote ill-feeling between 


the rulers and the ruled by representing that sedition exists, openly or covertly, in 
almost every part of India. The writer of the leader cites no paper: or quotes 
caer article in support of his statements, all of which are vague. Our leading 
per Sppeare to have a special eye on the Deccan journals published and 

by Brahmins when it urges Government to take action against 
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several “seurrilous vernacular journals.’ It is nothing short of a libel to say 
fiat these Brahmin journals breed sedition. Ifthe use of violent or strong 
language or the expression of broad or bold ideas or the suggestion: of rasise 
tance to those who transgress the laws of the land and who want to act arbi- 
trarily and capriciously constitute sedition, then these Deccan journals must & 
plead guilty to the charge, but if by sedition is meant nothing moro beyond 
bringing or attempting to bring into hatred or contemp; or exciting or attempt- 
ing to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India, then certainly these Brahmin jouraals ara not guilty 
of the charge laid at their door. The time is past when every Indian was 
expected to bend the knee before every white. The time is past when the 
word of a white was taken to be a word from God, to be respectad and obeyed. 
Indians have now come to learn their rights and privileges. They have also 
come to know the restrictions upon the powers and privileges of Government 
officers. They are now determined to show a bold front, so far as the enforce- 
ment of their own rights is concerned. They have so long cherished an idle 
delusion by reposing confidence in the pledges and promises of thos2 in 
power. They have now learnt that these pledges are meant only to pacify 
them and not intended to be redeemed. ‘The series of repressive and reac 
tionary measures adopted during the régime of Lord Curzon has helped to. 
shake the confidence of the Indian public in the honour and justice of the 
British nation. The Indian public now suspect that it is not the professed 
generosity on the part of their rulers which is the main-spring of t2eir action 
in India, but it is enligntened self-interest. They have now realisel the necs- 
sity of relying upon self-help and self-sacrifice for their salvation aad the 
futility of depending upon aliens, however generous or kind-hearted, for their 
amelioration. It is certainly preached by the Deccan papers that Gov- 
ernment are not doing all that they had promised to do and that from its 
foreign character it would be unnatural to expect it to do all it has pro- 
mised; but this is not sedition at all. People are called upon to supply 
their wants by personal effcrts and not depend upon Government, but 
this is not sedition. A gospel of passive resistance is preached, but 
thisis not sedition. The arm of the law is not long enough to reach tirose 
who suggest a boycott of foreign goods. ‘ Nothing is farthest from the 
intention of native journals in India than the subversion of British rule or the 
overthrow of British power in India. We must needs be a fool who thinks 
that the-driving out of the British into the sea would mean better Government 
for his country. Nothing would be more detrimental to the genuine welfare 
and the real interests of the country than the substitution of British rule by 
any other rule, indigenous or foreign. Who cannot imagine the anarchy, the 
chaos and the confusion that would ensue on the withdrawal of the British from 
India? Kach community would vie with the rest for the throne and the 
higher offices of state. There would ba a regular struggle, and person and 
property would not be safe even for a minute. The Indian people are not yet 
ripe for self-government. There is still much discord and disunion among them. 
Conflicting individual interests are not subordinated to the general welfare, 
Racial antipathy and sectional jealousy still hold their sway over many an 
Indian mind. The individuals do not know how to sink their differences 
or efface their personality when grand national questions arise for consideration. 
Both by training and habits, Indians are still ill equipped for absolute self- 
government. But their present ill-equipment for the task is no bar to swardjya 
under the wzis of Britain being entertained as the ideal and goal of their political 
aspirations. ‘Che admission of that fact does not constitute an argument against 
the grant of modest concessions to Indians: to share in the administration of 
their country. The noblest mission of Britain as understool by its ablest 
representatives here is to so train the people of India as to be capable of self- 
government, The present representatives of Britain in India are hardly able 
to realize the grand ideal laid before them. ‘The Indian people now demand 
{hat they are entitled to such good and sound education as is likely to fit them 
for transforming the higher ideal into a living reality. ‘They now claim 
that they are entitled to have a reasonable share in the administration of 
the affairs of their own country; but the representatives of Government, | 
relying upon the sedition cry raised by Anglo-Indian journals, would withhold: 
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ze “the true Tneasure ‘of | this Rucoatent and try to a 
Ty 1 proba the | discontent will develop into dis- 


th * e ma Y oye of ‘the British Empire, but that it is truth and justice 
cement the relations between the rulers and the ruled.” | 


20. ‘Rducation and discontent are as cause and effect. If Government 
, had not imparted education to the Indians, the 
: Indians are bound toobtain ‘birth of discontent in the land would have been 


‘swarajya one day. 


19), retarded by at least a century, But Government, be- 

a a tamed ing in wait of educated Indians for smoothly carrying 
on the work of administration, opened schools and colleges, When, however, the 
Indians received education, they naturally became desirous of obtaining political 
rights and felt confident that these would be granted to them by Government 


when they became fit to receive them, But this hope was dashed to pieces 


with the Partition of Bengal and the eyes of the people were opened to the 
reality of the situation. ‘The Partition has infused a new spirit among the 
people, which is gaining ground every day and which is lixely to prove prejudicial 
to the interests of Government while it promises every advantage to the cause 
of the people. Government cannot easily suppress this spirit which threatens 
to put an end to the present system of administration. The only way to ailay 
the present unrest in India is to grant political rights tothe people, It is not 
possible to hold down an educated coi munity by sheer force, nor is it practica- 
ble to govern them in a despotic manner. Education teaches the people to 
be self-reliant; nay, it will occasionally bring them into collision with 
Government, There is really no seditionary in India, but the word sedition 
has acquired such a queer meaning in this country that whoever advocates the 
cause of the people is dubbed “seditious. In our opinion, only those who 
attempt the subversion of British rule in India can be deemed seditious, while 
those who agitate in a constitutional manner can never be guilty of sedition. 
The struggle now going on between the Government and the people will come 
to dn end only when the latter obtain the right to convene their own Parliament 
and to make their own laws. But before chis blessed day dawns upon 
India, a great outery will be raised about Indians being seditious and they will 
be obliged to face severe trials. But they should take solace in the thought 
that the goal of their activity is the good of their country and should not swerve 
from the path of their duty. The spirit of self-reliance, that is engendere | 
among the Indians, has made the Government jealous, and this jealousy i is 
being sedulously fostered by the venomous outpourings of Anglo-Indian 
prints like the Times of India. It has recently sounded a false note of 
warning and exhorted Government to launch upon a series of press prosecu- 
tions. We are loth to believe that Government will act upon this advice. 
But if they do, what good will it bring them? A few journalists may be sent 
to jail and their families may be subjected to suiferings and misery, but the 
spirit’ of unrest will not be allayed, Nay it will be strengthened all the more 
if Government try to repress it by force. Charles I attempted the experiment, 


but failed. It is not possible for the British Government ts hold three hunired 
millions of Indians in perpetual bondage. It is alaw of nature that in a conflict 


between the rulers and the ruled, the former must go to the walls. Itis in 
accordance. with this law that a democratic form of Government has been 
established in France, the United States ‘of America and other places, 
Similarly the Indians are sure to obtain swardjya some day. 


21. inthe course of a leading article the Adi observes in a sarcastic 

Se ee ge ae ae tone:—We can scarcely find anywhere else such 
by the British apon Tndia, honest rulersas the British. If they once stick to a 
Kai(180), 26th July, country and call it their own, they will never forsake 

it under any circumstances. Verily, they are saints! 

They wander over the world like knights-errants in search of beneticent work, 
When these saints first came to India they bezan to trade in Surat. They were 
tieved to see the- Indians enormously “wealthy. The hearts of the British — 


fore, atrenuously endeavoured to rescue them from that position. Disregarding 
all persecution, they delivered India from Shivaji, saved her from the clutches 
of the Peshwas, freed her from the manifold anxieties incidental to swardjya 
and independence. They have left nothing for Indians to trouble about. They 
have brought them to the happy state whence they can securely contemplate 
the wonders of God. It is not to be supposed that the English would like to 


see the Indians turned into ascetics. They~are allowed to enjoy material 


pleasures in a moderate degree. The English have no objection to the Indians 
feeding upon a slender diet and accumulating wealth a little. ‘They have 
thrown open all the menial posts to the Indians. When the proper time 
comes, the English mean to grant swardjya of their own aceord to the 
Indians. ‘They are providing ali the luxuries to the Indians in order that 
they might lack nothing. Nowadays, India wants some patriots. And the 
British are presenting some to us by adopting a policy of prosecution 
and deportation. Slavery in the opinion of the British entails no misery 
upor the Indians, but is on the contrary rogarded as glorious. ‘They are, 


therefore, throwing a few of them into prison for being schooled in patriotism and 


are driving out others out of schools, which resemble prisons. Englishmen fully 
realize that aserpent does not expand its hood unless it is trampled upon and 
are accordingly trying to make us fit for swiragya. WithJapan as her ally and 
with quiet prevailing in South Africa, England has found a fitting opportu- 
nity to prohibit meetings and launch contemptible prosecutions in India. But 
England’s opportunity bodes evil to the subject races under tie British 
Empire. . | 


22. If a people think that they do not fare well under the existing 
Government, they Lave recourse to a policy of passive 
Repressive measurcs of resistance with a view to compel the Government to 
ef eageeg will drive grant their prayers. If they fail in this endeavour, 
ndians to resort to active : meg . ; 
a they think of offering active resistance. Indians 
Parikshak (150), 25th July, are at*present making strenuous efforts for obtaining 
| swardjya because they hope to secure more happiness 
thereby than they enjoy at present. The National Congress had formerly 
suggested certain moderate reforms to Government, and if this suggestion 
had been acted upon by them, no one hére would have thought about 
swurdjya for 50 years tocome. But Government denounced the Congress 
as a seditious assembly and treated it with insult. Deluded by the 
silly xotion that to show any respect for public opinion would ve to 
lower their prestige, they lost no opportunity of trampling upon public 
Opinion and even pursued a reactionary policy. ‘Their high-handedness: reached 
its climax under Lord Curzon. The Partition of Bengal could not possibly 
have conferred great benefits either on Government or on Mancliester, but 
Government carried that measure through, it would seem, merely for the satis- 
faction of having defied public opinion, Thereupon the people had recourse 
to the boycott and the swadeshs movements. As these movements have not 
yet become universally popular, little or no harm is caused thereby to the 
people of England; but Government fearing that these movements would 
ultimately prove ruinous to Manchester and hence to England, began to adopt 
stringent measures for suppressing them. Now, if the people find that passive 
resistance is likely to prove useless owing to the hostile attitude of Government, 
they would proceed to active resistance and try to gain their end by returning 
blow for blow. if Government were to confer on the Indiins the dame rights 
as the people of England enjoy, neither active nor passive resistance would be 
necessary for them. It will thus appear how mistaken and suicidal is the 
repressive policy which Government have-been following with the object of 
stamping out discontent in India, 


23. Open war, secret societies and passive resistance form the three 
Which of the different ~°CSnized modes of achieving the liberation of an 
methods of national emanci- COSlaved country. Lhe historical traditions of India 
pation should be adopted by favour the first two methods only, and though they 
India in her present state? spell rack and ruin, India cannot be condemned even 
; Moda Vritia (142), 22nd if she were to adopt them: in the holy cause of 
de freedom. But as the success of these methods depends 
cON 63/7—6 
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'o ry ing : ‘ y open or. guerilla warfare with our rulers, We should, therefore, 
neider the:true,cause.of the present slavery of India and resort to a policy of 
ive resistance. Boycott is the best weapon we can use in carrying out this 


24. The Anglo-Indians seem to find it an extremely difficult task to gain 
. ‘te didieolnen cal Giga true insight into the life and thought of the 
et Mave tecrarec. in Indians. This’ difficulty is due not so much to the 
order to obtain correct infur- differences of racc, colour, creed and language as to the 
mation about the thoughts untrustworthiness of the source from which the know- 


_ and feelings. of the Indians? edge on the subject is sought. Instead of consult- 


dain (189), — ing the educated members of the native community, 
Government as well as Anglo-Indians have recourse to flatterers and 
sycophants, who could never find it in their hearts to say anything that might 
be distasteful to the officials making the inquiries. Most of tbe difficulties at 
present encountered by Government in carrying on the administration are due 
to the want of correct information. ‘The only way in which these difficulties 
can be overcome is that the officials should try to come into closer contact with 
the educated class and to take them into their confidence. The present hostile 


attitude of Government towards this class and the recent circulars issued for 


‘prohibiting public meetings and for repressing newspapers would seem to 
show that Government prefer flattery to truth. Government should know 
that, however pleasing the words of these flatterers may be, they can never be 
relied upon entirely. ‘Those who do not scruple to betray their own brethren 
in trying to gain their own selfish ends should never receive countenance from 
Government. These flatterers are not the true leaders of the native community. 
It is a very grave error on the part of Government to distrust the educated 
elass, and we are afraid it may lead to bad consequences in the long run. 


25. Inthe course of a contributed article in the Hast and West Mr 

| - Prithwipal Singh of Mussourie writes :—* The further 
Suggested reforms in the expansion of our Legislative Councils, as given out 
oe ell con . rovincial by the Secretary of State for India in his recent 
i ond West (8), for Budget speech, is, in my opinion, scarcely any reform. 
July. In fact, our Legislative Councils, as they just now 
} stand, not only require a practical expansion, but 

also some reorgunisation. heorganisation seems to me more important than 
practical expansion. Under the present system of election it very often happens 
that the candidate not knowing English is quite incapable of performing the 
arduous functions that the res ponsible office of a counsellor of Government and 


~ representative of the people involves, the entire business of the Council Chamber 


being transacted in English,.......... But then, why should such persons staud 


‘and be elected? The answer is very obvious. ‘They stand with the sole 


ambition of entitling themselves to the prefix ‘honourable’; and partly 
on-account of their influence and partly on account of the false hopes they hold 
out to the peuple, and partly in the absence of other more suitable candidates 
they are clected. ‘There is, therefore, little fault on the part ot the electors; 
the evil lies in the system, ‘Then agaiv, sometimes the Government commits the 
mistake of encouraging the evil by nominating such incompetent gentlemen. 
The existing system oi election may have been necessary in the beginning when 
the Indians, and particularly Indian aristocrats, were lacking in the knowledge 
of English, but now when there are better educated men qualitied for such offices 
ef responsibility, the Government ought to amend the old system of election 
without, further delay by making it a strict rule that no gentleman who does 
not know English should be entitled to offer himself as a candidate for the 
Legislative Councils.......... As regards the question of practical expansion, 
I may say that the present formation of our Councils is unevenly balanced, In 
each of our Councils at present official members form the majority. ‘lhe result 
is that there is not the desirable strength in the popular representation. 


Whilst: feelmg deeply, grateful to Mr. John Morley for the promised 
expansion of our Councils, I cannot help pointing out that it does not quite’ 
come up to the mark ; for though the number of seats in the Countils are 


going to be increased, yet the ratio of the official and the non-official members 


will remain practically the same, To effect the proper equilibrium, Government 
should see its way to make the number of non-official Indian members and of 
official members equal, This equil ratio will by no means curtail the power of 
Government, for the President of the Council, A will be the Provincial Governor 
in the local Councils, and the Viceroy in the Imperial Council, will have the right 
of a casting vote; only our popular representation will be placed on a more 
satisfactory basis. The Government, in addition to this, should also sanction 
the appointment of at least one Indian member to the Viceroy’ s. Executive 
Council. This would complete the scheme of practical expansion of our Ooun- 
cils, and unless the expansion be practical and the election of the Indian memn- 


bers be strictly restricted to Knglish-knowing gentlemen, 1 am afraid no good 
results will follow.” 


26. ‘*Qne very grievous feature of the meeting of the Legislative Council 
held last Satu’day at Poona was that the Southern 

Cavephites abies (he iad. Division was absolutely unrepresented, Mr. Daji Abaji 
eA Gilatoriness ih holding Khare’s term of office expired only on the day pre- 
elections to the Bombay Vious and the elections to have the place again filled 
Legislative Council in the up are not yet over, Both Mr. Khare and the Sou- 


Southern Division. == thern Division found themselves in an uncaviable. 
nae te yor (#2), 4th plight, Some interpellations sent by him were 
sf returned and thus there was a substantial grievance. 
oi. Now we should like to know whois responsible for this 


cross negligence in not getting the new elec:ions finished in time. ‘Three 
months are ‘assigned by law to carry the elections through and it is the Commis- 
sioner’s duty to take the initiative in the matter. ‘lhis time did the fault lie 
with himor the Collectors or were the Local bodies to blame? If the last 
were guilty of laxness, they should forfeit their rights. But we understand 
that the fault lay with the officials. Jf so, they surely deserve punishment 
for keeping one Division unrepresented at an important meeting of the 
Council.”’ } 


27. We fail to see why our contemporary of the Zimes of In lia should be 
so much afraid of the native press. If the people 
Comments on the Times are happy under the British rule, what harm can 

J —. _ on sedition result from the outery of the so-called seditious papers ? 
Posaahes ya (164), 20th July, NO one is really disseminating sedition in this country, 
nor is any one inclined to doso. ‘The attempts of the 
native press are mainly directed towards teaching the people as to how they 
should get wealthy, what their rights arc and what should be done by them to 
obtain the same. Even if Government were to suppress the native press to-day, 
the Indians are sure to hate the present civilised system of administration so long 
as they realise the distinction between their past prosperity and present poverty, 
{former independence and present servitude, the cheap living of olden days and 
the high cost of living at the present day. So long as the poor Indians are 


‘not able to tide over a famine, they will hold Government responsible for 


the ravages wrought by that calamity. So long as Goverament continue to 
treat the people with harshness, the latter will never hesitate to call tieir rulers 
selfish. So longas Government adhere to their miserly famine policy, the Indians 
will continve to dub them hard-hearted and close-fisted. So long as only natives 
die of the plague while the Europeans enjoy immunity from the disease, the people 
will continue to complain that they are dying because Government have weakened 
their constitutions, So long as India is subject to the annual drain of forty to fifty 
crores of rupees, the Indians will never hesitate to say that the occasional pillage 
of India by Tamerlane, } Nadirshah or Alexander was a mere fleabite compared to 
the incessant drain entailed upon the country under the present régime. So long 
as truth is on the side of the native press, the attacks of the Times will not 
deter it from discharging its duty. It does not care a straw whether it is 
called seditious or even rebellious. ‘The native newspapers do their level best 
to promote the welfare of the rulers and the ruled. Since Government are not 
well-disposed towards their subjects, they are sure to believe the statemeats of 
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898s on finuing’ ‘ig discourse in the course of the Serial story published in the 
ee Eujardti (vide paragraph No. 23 of the last Weekly 
~The boyeott ise legitimate’ Report), the Sanydsi makes the following remarks :— 
dyn ee re 2 To tell the truth the unflinching resolve of the 
EG: Gonalar acissaisoes. Bengalis not to use goods manufactured in England 
 Gijaréti (28), Zist July. is quite proper and laudable, In spite of the mildness 
po eo with which our agitation is conducted, Government 
turn a deaf ear to our entreaties. In order, therefore, to make ourselves heard 
and have our grievances redressed, all Indians must adopt the policy devised by 
the Bengalis. Students of European history must be familiar with the many 
instances in which kings have been dethroned and deprived of all authority, 
when, paying no heed to the ciamour of the people, they have failed to give 
them justice. Indeed, in one instance the English have gone so far as to take 
away the life of their king. Although such violent measures are unlawful 
and unacceptable to a peaceful nation, still there are other legitimate means to 
be gleaned from history which might very well be resorted to. One of these 
means is the boycott. The lecturer then remarks that the idea underlying the 
boycott is not new to India, but that hitherto it has been restricted in its 
application to religion and social intercourse only. He then goes at some 
length into the derivation of the word and quotes four instances from history 
in which the movement proved successful, namely, that of America on the eve 
of the War of the Declaration of Independence, that of the Italians under the 
Austrian domination, the recent boycotting by the Chinese of American 
goods and lastly the “ Preferential Tariff’? of Mr, Chamberlain, by the 
adoption of which the English sought to discourage Indian manufactures. The 
lecturer winds with a description of the cruel measures by which the Kast India 
Company succeeded in killing our weaving and other indigenous industries 


of India. 


29, One Ratansinh Dipsinh Parmar, a swadeshi preacher, writes to the 
Sdnj Vartamdn :—it 1s to be regretted that the people 

Aheget cone) ot of Gujarat have not yet been roused to activity. For 
a aE psa and the the last six weeks I have been going about the streets 
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ab Paisa Fund. of Surat, delivering lectures on szadeshi at every 
it : Sa'nj Vartamdn (94),23rd gorner, but have failed to produce much impression 
4 July. upon the minds of the people. Contributions to the 


Paisa Fund are also very scanty. A committee has been formed to collect 
subscriptions, but the members are apathetic. Really such a state of things is 
very deplorable. [The writer then proceeds to describe at some length the 
oe success achieved by the Paisa Fund movement in the Deccan and exhorts 
eae the people of Gujarét toshake off their lethargy and follow the example 
of the Deccanis. | 


’ 80. We are now reduced to the lowest pitch of adversity and must in 
. . thenature of things begin the upward ascent soon and 
Ay reg ee a pari reach the pinnacle of glory at no distant date. ‘I'he 
alleged futility of mendijcant scales have fallen from our eyes in consequence of 
methods for the attainment Lord Curzon’s scheme of the Partition of Bengal and 
of swardjya. -  weare awakened to the reality of our situation, The 
Karndtak Patra (57), 24th syyadesh¢ movement is the outcome of this awakening 
July. and is bound to prove a panacea to all our ills. 
~The only wonder is that this remedy was not discovered long ago. Our people 
wcre charmed with railways and telegraphs and forgot that these were really 
ruining the country. Dadabhai Nowroji opened our eyes to the ruinous 
tendency of railways and such other things introduced by the English in India. 
God is also showing us the right way. It is foolish to'go abegging for ever. 
Wo should try to stand on our own legs. No one got a kingdom for the asking. 
If the English say that they will grant you swardjya when you are fit to 
receive it, will you rely on their promise P Those who pray for being kept in 
slavery perpetually are not human beiiigs at all. 
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81. “We deeply regret the action of the East Bengal Governm int in 
Comments on the prohibi. PFobibiting the Faridpore Conference.......... Copies 
tion of the Faridpore Con- of resolutions were previously sent, and even aco vy. 
ference by the Government of of the presidential address. There was nothing in the: 
Eastern Bengal. iF resolutions to take objection to. The leaders of the 
i evtero (12), 24th town, oth Muhammadans and Hindus, were 
ready to give a guarantee that peace would be pre- 
served, But the East Bengal Government were stern, and this is certainly 
unreasonable.......... There may be difference of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the people about the recent disturbances in East Bengal, but when 
people are ready to give assurances for the priservation of peace and when 
both the Muhammadan and Hindu leaders unit) for the purpose of taking 
concerted action, it is surely absurd on the part of Government to apprehend 
a breach of peace and prohibit the Conference. Do the East Bengal Govern- 
ment mean to stifle all criti‘ism?’’ [Some other papers of the week make 
similar comments. | 


32. “Nowhere are the power and dignity of the Press so much 
ease ad Goi agg? as io —— Rone The worst of - 18 
ni ie at this two-edged tool in some cGasesis_ being 
a heuber wee eri handled by mere children so to speak. Lads of 
their work, twenty fresh from school with no experience in 

Al-Hagq (51), 18th Jaly, journalism are made editors. The editor of India, 
eee who is being prosecuted in the Punjéb for seditious 
writings, has just passed his teens. His only qualification is that he is a distin- 
cuished graduate, which perhaps means that he hasa good memory..,... We 
want to emphasise the fact that there should be some tests of journalistic ability 
and unlegs the young aspirants in this liae pass these, they should not be allowed 
to take up the work. ‘The too frequent application of the law against seditious 
writings is interpreted as an indirect taking away of the liberty of the Press. 
This gives rise to public discontent, and some papers make much of it, Would 
it not be best to start a school for training editors under direct Government 
supervision witha view to moulding their opinions in the right way? At 
the present time when professional knowledge is the order of the day, it is 
surprising to find that there is no school for journalistic training. If rumour 
be true, a step is taken in this direction by the Mysore State, We hope the 
British Government will also consider our suggestion favourably and take the 
earliest opportunity of giving effect to it.” 


33. Mr. Lucas and Mr, Kharegat are both senior to Mr. Rayment Knight, 
ee a a Judicial Veena in Sind, who has_ been 
1 Abeged injustice 10: appointed Judge of the High Court of Bombay in 
hls arg a da hs of Mr. Justice Batty. As Mr. Batty is yr 
ment Knight, 1.0.8, as going to return to duty, the appointmunt will be a 
potig High Court Judge, permanent ng a " ne our splenton to call in 
pag 4 question Mr. Knight's fitness for the appointment, 
Saige Vartamdn (94), 25th but we feel bound to say that it involves injustice 
to Mr. Kharegat, who only recently acted on the 
High Court Bench with great ability. Had Sir Lawrence Jenkins, who had 
been greatly struck with Mr. Kharegdé.’s talents, modesty and amiability, 
been in Bombay, he would never have allowed this injustice to be done to 
Mr. Kharegdt. Onestrange reasonthat we have heard of for the supersession of 
Mr. Kharegdt is that according to the Letters Patent and the Charter Act only 
one-third of the total number of Judges'can be natives of India. But this is 
not correct. ‘The arrangement laid down in the Act is that two-thirds of the 
Judges should be Barristers and one-third Civilians, who might be either 
Natives or Europeans. lesides, it is said that Mr. Kharegdt is so 
tender-bearted that he never awards the extreme penalty of the law, 
But if this reason really stood in the way of his getting the Judgeship, 
then all we can say is, alas for the common sense of those concerned in the 
matter | : 
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L;* The Honourable Mr. Justice Batty retires after a meritorious service 
«es Of close upon. thirty-seven years, His lot was cast 
ement of the Honour- in the Judicial Department, where he made a name 
~, .. for himself by his aptitude and ability.........._ In his 
capacity as Remembrancer of Legal Affairs he did 
very useful and laborious work,.......... In bis 
capacity as a Judge of the High Court, he was 
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35. “Some people, who are easily fascinated by formalitics, often 

Aes dae make the mistake of believing that, since a 
_ Alleged injustice ard harsh- judicial trial is a matter regulated by law, there can 
ee as ond eee te nothing in it to which any objection could ever 
instituted by Government. e taken. But experience proves that a judicial 
Mahrdtta (10), 21st July. trial in a British Law Court may possibly prove far 

_ worse than honest, unconventional moglai zulum. 

. For while the spirit underlying both is often the same, viz., vindictiveness, 
— and tke result in both cases is a foregone conclusion, the dilatory and annoying 
— | methods of a judicial trial ina British court is an additional bad point in 
it,......... Now if there is any cynicism in these remarks the blame is surely 
on the shoulders of those who have been responsible for the mast yunjusti-. 
fiable ;rosecutions that are going on at this moment in every corner of the 
: _ Indian continent— prosecutions which, if they proceed from reprehensible spite 
. and malice, are conducted with a spitefulness equally reprehensible. The 
present is perhaps an hour when the worst features of the combination of 

judicial and executive functions are being exhibited in all their nakedness...... 

Among the principal judicial trials that are going on at present in India may be 

Pe mentioned the following :—The Rawalpindi rivt case, the Cocanada riot case, the 
— ease of Lala Pindi Das, editor of India, that of Lala Dinanath, editor of Hin- 
3 dustan, and lastly that of Babu Bhupendra Nath Dutt, editor of the Yugdntar. 
The power of Government fo institute criminal procecdings is by law unlimited 

and absolute. A Government, it is rightly said, has no body to be kicked and 

re. no soul to be damned ; ard consequently the only practical limit to the mis- 
chievous activity of Government in this connection can arise only from their 
shamelessness or cynical insusceptibility to public censure. They have at their 
command every facility for indulging in the unholy revel of criminal prosecu- 
tions, including (1) human slaves willing to drudge day and night for money 
to bring innocence into trouble, to attend to the tedious work of collect- 
ing or manufacturing, if need be, evidence, and to import the worst passions 
of j.artizanship into the proceedings ; (2) an unlimited supply of money, and 
lastiy—and which is of the greatest importance—(3) the willing ear and the 
willing brain of magistrates and judges presiding in law courts. With all 
these facilities at the command of Government the wonder really is that 
their powers to institute criminal proceedings are not abused oftener 
than at present. But whatever the reasons for their f.rbearance, 
even the -few instances in which they actually use their powers as pro. 
secutors are enough to show that the boasted purity of British justice is after all 
only a mockery and a farce. To return to the present political trials, we do 
not mean to dwell at any length on the cases of the editors of India, 
Hindustan or the Yugdntar. lsut the Cocanada and the Réwalpindi riot 
gases are typical illustrations of the spirit.and the manney in which Government, 
when panic-stricken, proceed to safeguard their interests or vindicate their 
rights. ‘lhe theory being that riots like these are unmistakable manitestations 
of a deep and widespread feeling of unrest and discontent, it is natural to expect 
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that the official sense of proportion would not be satisfied exeept by bringing 
scores and scores of people into trouble and by investing the proceedings 
of their judicial trial with the solemnity that attends the recording of a vast 
mass of evidence and the protraction of the proceedings to an enormous length. 
Thus between three and four scores of people have been dragged in as accused 
in the Cocanada as well as the Rawalpindi case........... To give an idea of 


the injustice that is being actually perpetrated in the name of justice, we will 


Only take the Rawalpindi case. In this case nearly seventy people are 
involved as accused, and they have been in the lock-up, which is a 
worse place of confinement than a regular jail, from the memorable 5th of 
May last. The accused comprise all sorts and conditions of men from respect- 
able barristers and merchants down to common rowdies in the street; 
but all of them are treated with an impartiality which is really British, that 
is to say, all are treated with equal unkindness, ‘Their release on bail was 
prayed for, but was refused. In fact the sections of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code relating to bail have been practically in abeyance in the Punjab for 
some time past. And what more could be desired by way of supporting the 
prestige of the British 7aj than that 4erried ranks of handcuffed men, over 
sixty in number, should be marched from day to day to the Magisterial Court 
and back under armed military escort? An analysis of the list of the accused 
persons in the Rawalpindi case shows that some of them are as respectable 
as any Englishman now in the land. The names of Hans Raj, Amolak Ram, 
Janaki Nath, Khajan Singh and Mans Ram are among ths best known and 
respectable names in one part of the Punjab, some of them being barristers 
and others pleaders of the Chief Court. Nor are the other accused less import- 
ant in point of social status, some of them being merchants, agents, managers, 
contractors, etc. The position of Lala Hans Raj may be judged from the 
single fact that bail to the extent of two lakhs was offered for his release pending 
the trial, And yet the Magistrate was so obstinate as not to release him on bail. 
As may be expected, most of the accused suffered in health and lost appreciably 
in weight. But that was not all. . Worse situations arose to test the 
quality of the Magistrate’s mind. One of the accused lost his only son; but 
what was that to the Court? The man was let out of the lock-up only 
for twelve hours one night after formal evidence of the death of his son 
bad been recorded, but not without sureties to guarantee his return to the 
lock-up....,...... The unfairness with which documents are being tendered in 
evidence for the prosecution is a study in the law of evidence. But the 
unfairness of Government did not stop at harassing the accused ; it was extended 
to the pleaders for the defence, who being disgusted with the whole thing, threw 
up their briefs and gave up the defence. Sardar Beant Singh, one of the 
defence pleaders, had badmashes set upon him to assault him, commit dacoity 
jn his house, and to involve him in criminal prosecutions. It would be only 
natural, in the face of such things, if the accusel believe that their doom 
is sealed......... Tie object of the Government in all this is evidently 
to terrorise the people by the demonstration of their power by which even 
the most respectable men in society can be made to dance at the heels of the 
méanest policeman and to undergo such humiliations and indignities as are 
the common lot of the worst felon. Nor have Government been able. to 
conceal signs of their self-complacence at the supposition that the demonstra- 
tion of their giant-like use of their gigantic power in the Punjab has had the 
desired effect, viz., of terrifying and cowing down the populace. But coerciou 
like this is b-und to defeatits own ends. The policy has been tried in many other 
countries with the same disappointing results. It was triedin Ireland, for 
instance, where Mr. Balfour once heroically tried to ‘efface Irish disaffec- 
tion by attempting to inflict squalid personal degradations upon five 
thousand of the best men in the country.’ Mr. Balfour had eventually to 
recognise that the Irish cause was a cause of justice and that the English 
landlord system in Ireland, which his five thousand prosecutions were instituted 
to prop up, was ‘the very worst and the most indefensible system to be 
found in any country in the world.’ In the same way Mr. Morley will one 
day hear that notwithstanding the persecution of some of the best mon.in the 
Punjéb which he has countenanced, the cause of the Punj4b peasant was a 


cause of justice and that the Lauore and the Rawalpindi leaders were the 


victims of mere tyranny,” . 
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it is a waste of public money to expend it on the vindication of the character 


ats Bik bbe: Chinn bese sdintdimtet 1 these colamns, the scur- . 
eho. ee re rae ase “Re given tilous tone which characterises some of. our Bengali. 
“so gp cy eos St Pe taU apc C8..ciivei.. But about'the Jugantar case 
" “el are-constrained to say that. the sentence of one 
» Year’s rigorous imprisonment passed upon its editor, 
* (62), .&, mere stripling, is unnecessarily heavy. The 


ress at which the paper was printed has also been 
confiscated. This is a new departure and is likely to 
have a  ialdiary effect upon the irresponsible preachers of sedition. It would 
have been better if the Magistrate had simply confiscated the press and not 

sent the youth to herd with hardened criminals. After all, we doubt if Govern- 
ment are right in the line of action they are following. It cannot be 
doubted that these youngsters are inspired by grown-up men. Is it not rather 
unfair that Government ignore the audacity of these big fish and net only 
small fry like the editor of the Jugantar? It would be better policy to ignore 


with contempt these youths of no importance and bridle those who are behind 


the scenes.” [The Jim-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, remarks:—The Magis- 
trate’s order confiscating the press at which the paper was printed is unreason- 
able, astonishing and unjust. We sympathise with the strong protest made by 
the local press against it. This order deals a severe blow to the liberty of the 
press and reminds one of Moghul methods of justice. | 


3/7. “There may be two opinions in regard to the nature and degree of 
Bhupendranath’s guilt and the punishment inflicted. 
iin ts a ee truat, boiere, that all India will raise one voice 
of strong protest against the precedent laid down 
by the Magistrate in ordering the wholesale confiscation of the Sddhana press. 
The printer is as liable in law as the publisher and if guilty we should not. 
object to his being punished by fine or imprisonment of the ordinary kind. 
But what is the meaning of the confiscation of a whole press? It may be 
that the Sddhana press is a very small concern and that its total value may 
not be much more than the amount of the fine might have been. It is 
the form of 7 order, the vicious principle involved therein, that we strongly 
Object to. A press-may be a very large concern and if wholesale confiscation 
becomes the rule in such cases, a most tremendous blow shall have been given 
to journalism in India. It would be tantamount to a downright suppression of 
newspapers by making it most risky for presses to publish them...... It will 
not be thus that sedition will be eliminated or tle tone of journalism made 
more friendly to Government. Here is a blow fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences—far graver than those which are apprehended from the Bengal 
Government's financing the Police Officers in their actions for damages against. 
the Calcutta Anglo-Indian papers. These have raised a storm over their present 
misfortune and they ask for co-operation from Indian journals, Will they take 
up the point involved in the Jugantar case? ‘This isa test. Let us see how 
they stand it,” 


38. Commenting on the action of the Government of Bengal in giving 
pecuniary assistance to certain Police officers in con- 
Pin ts. Police in Bengal. ducting a private suit for libel against the editor of 
Gujardts (23), 21st July. the Indian Daily News, the Gujardti writes :— 
There can now be no doubt that the Secretary of State, 
the Government of India and the Anglo-Indian officials in general are bent 
upon completely gagging the Native Press. This is made clear by the prosecu- 
tions of papers like the Punjabi and the Jugantar. Not content with this, 
the authorities have also, it appears, inaugu rated the policy of putting into 
operation the provisions of the law against such Anglo-Indian papers, as, 
in the interests of justice, take up the “ eudgels on behalf of the natives of 
this country. The paper next goes on to describe the circumstances which 
led to the ‘suit against the Indian Daily News and adds:—I1n the course 
Of the cross-examination by the counsel for the defence, it was elicited 
that the Government of Bengal had promised the Police officers that, whether 
they won the case or lost it, their expenses would be reimbursed to them, 
This would seem to show that either these officers had applied to Government 
for help or that the suit was filed at the instance of Government. We think 


29 


of Police officers who are generally over-zealous. in the discharge of their 
duties, We even doubt whether Government have the power to spend money 
on such objects. We are far from expecting Government to assist the Press, 
which is really useful both to Government and to the people asit brings to 
light any discontent that may ecxist among the people and thereby gives 
timely warning to Government; but we would at least expect that public 
money should not be utilised for the suppression of newspapers. It is 
therefore the duty of the public to protest strongly against the action of the 
Bengal Government. ia) 
39. “It will be in the recollection of our readers that a memorial signed 
by the Honourable Dr. Bhandarkar and others was 
ie _ submitted to the local Government calling attention 
Roby rec nch d og nde to the practice of dedicating minor girls to Khandoba 
ject of the dedication ofminor and other village godlings, and suggesting measures 
girls to Khandoba and other whereby it may be put an endto. Government sent 
i s “1 oR the memorial on to Commissioners of Divisions who 
Indian Socra eformer ‘ Ty\2 408 , 
(4), 2lst July ; Indu Prakish passed it on to District Collectors who sent it to repre. 
(42), 20th July, Eng. cols; sentative persons. The opinions so collected, together 
Oriental Review (12), 24th with Government’s observations thereon, have been 
ise as published........... The practice obtains only in some 
parts of the Deccan, and we are glad to note that 
the consensus of educated opinion, as represented in the replies sent to Govern- 
ment, fully recognises its evil effects and is earnestly desirous of seeing it 
disappear, The school which regards prostitution as a safety-valve of society is 
not, of course, unrepresented in these replies,..,...... A few others seem to have 
thought that what the memorialists wanted was to abolish prostitution in the 
country, and they have harped on the hackneyed saying that you cannot 
make a people moral by an Act of Parliament. Government themselves seem to 
have been misled by the replies ofthis class when they point out quite need- 
lessly in their Resolution that ‘so long as there is a demand for prostitutes there 
will be a supply, if not from this source, then from others,’......... The 
memorialists were actuated by a strictiy practical object. ‘They wished to 
prevent minor girls from being forced into a career of degradation by ignorant, 
superstitious and selfish parents, and to provide some means of rescuing them 
from such a career, Not that we think that the abolition of prostitution is in 
itself an impracticable object. It is nonsense to talk of human nature as it is 
being at the bottom of this evil. We do not and cannot believe that any 
woman, who is capable of realizing the consequences of her acts, ever takes to 
prostitution except as the result of dire necessity.......... Close the avenues 
whereby minors are consigned to a profligate life, either by dedication or by 
sale to disreputable women, and you will do much to check the social 
evil at its fountain-head. Who will say that this is not well within the 
power of the State ?.......... One of the ablest statements of opinion in this 
collection is by Mr. R. D. Bell, Assistant Collector of Khindesh. ‘ Let 
Mahar and Chambhar women of mature age,’ he says, ‘ pose as Muralis for 
whatever purpose pleases them, but iet us save the female child of a Murali 
from being condemned by her mother to follow in that mother’s footsteps and 
still more let us save the offspring of the superstitious Kunbi, Mali and other 
castes from the results of a vow made by her parents who cannot reckon up the 
consequences of their own action,” That was exactly what the memorialists 
wanted.......... We are inclined to acquiesce for the present in the opinion 
expressed by many of those consulted by Government that the Penal Code 
rovides a sufficient means of bringing -offenders to book in respect of the 
dedication of minor girls........... The question as to what is to be done with 
rescued girls is one which deserves the earnest and immediate attention of the 
memorialists and other educated Indians. Mr. Lowndes has suggested that if 
there were any recognised institutions which would undertake the charge of 
minors in such cases, it might be possible to give Magistrates power to arrange 
for the custody of such minors in any one of such institutions and to enforca pay- 
ment for the minors’ maintenance from their parents Goverument are willing to 
consider the suggestion. But they rightly point out that such legislation would 
be of value only if orphanages or homes for such girls are established in which 
Con 637-—8 : 
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Yavdanly roust be Ie epaied to thioe the Pak ‘and the leaders must "ie 
their best to meet Government half way by engaging to establish homes for 
- the reclamation of the fallen. We bave no doubt that the appeal to the Hindu 
community cannot but produce satisfactory results and that homes will be 
liberally endowed.” The Oriental Review writes in a similar strain. | 


Fame Ss 


40. ‘ We pointed out last week the duty that rests on the Hindu commu- 
| Un vaeriee _ nity to make adequate provision for minor Muralis who 
®Indiax Social Reformer may require other protection than that of their parents. 
(4), 28th July; Indian FE A datiott fahie it do t 
sy ag (b), 27th July. rom such statistics as are available 1t does not seem 
that this will be a matter of much magnitude. Already 
it seems that the number of Muralis is decreasing.... ..... ‘The “authorities of the 
few temples where the dedication takes place should be strictly warned of the 
conscquences of officiating at the dedication of minors. They may be required 
to give notice to the nearest Magistrate of every such ceremony a week or 
fortnight before it is performed, and to keep a register of such dedications........ 
A law may be passed legalizing the marriage of a Murals if, on inquiry, it be 
found that an impression prevails among the people that a real marriage after 
the performance of 3 mimic one with an idol cannot be legally performed. 
Another valuable suggestion is that the ‘age of consent’ should be raised to 
Ls eighteen years in the case of unmarried girls........... We trust that the 
Government of India will seriously consider the advisability of effecting this 
much-needed reform at an early date. With these measures adopted, a single 
central institution with provision for the accommodation, upkeep and education 
of not more than thirty girls will meet all the needs of the situation so far as 
this residency is concerned. It will not make an inordinate demand on the 
liberality of the public, while its moral value to the community at large will be 
incalculable. It will be a real step in the direction of self-government and 
seardy, and will bring us morally many years nearer the goal than boycott. Ss 
[The Indian Spectator observes :—* We think it desirable, in addition to instruec- 
tions to the Magistracy and the Police, that the authorities of the temples, 
ee where the dedications usually take place, should be warned that the law will 
| hereafter be vigilantly enforced. Government is also willing to undertake 
legislation, empowering Magistrates to entrust the care of roscued girls to the 
managers of orphanages or bomes for such girls, if there is any certainty of such 
institutions being established. ‘lhis is the real crux of the matter. ¢ 
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41, Itis very gratifying that the subject of the dedication of minor 
girls to Khandoba has been examined by the Govern- 
meee Samacher (66), ment of Bombay in all its bearings. he reply given 
nd July; Katse-1-Hind 
29), diet July: Akii@).c. DY them to the memorialists is as satisfactory as 
bale (61), 20th. July, could-be expected, By acknowledging that want of 
education is one of the causes of the existence of this 
svi Government have indirectly admitted the uecessity of a system of com- 
pulsory education. -We are glad that they have not yielded to the fears 
entertained by some that official interference in this matter will cause 
a pipnic among the ignorant and that they have expressed their readiness to 
euforce the provisions of the law against those who aid and abet such dedica- 
tions. But in this connection we would suggest that, instead of making use of 
the Police ard the Magisterial agency, the work might be eutrusted to a society 
cr societies for the protection of children, who might be ex powered to set the 
ad in motion if they fail to attain their object by gentler means. In 
vi all possibility of causing dissatisfaction, which might Perhaps arise 
bay tho uty were entrusted to tlie Police, would be obviated. [The Kaiser-i- 
Hind regrets that Government, after racognising tis pernicious charactor 
of the custom, should hesitate to put it down with the strong arm of the 
law. The Akhbdr-e-Fslam writes in a similar strain.) 
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42. In commenting on the ¢asé of a Mr. Hyde who was fined’ Rs. 50 for 
causing by a kick the death of a sweeper whio, as was: 

Comments on a case of deposed by the Civil Surgeon in the eourse of tho 
eae" 10 wd migvy “xe on ® trial, was already suffering from an enlargement of. 
pi Mufid.e-Boagdr , (187), the spleen, the Mu/fid-e-Rozgdr remarks :—It is such 
19th July. cases arising out of the ignorance and mischievous 
nature of certain European officers that bring the Gov- 

ernment into odium with the people. - We are at a loss to understand how every 
Indian, who has the misfortune of being kicked by Europeans, is found to be 
suffering from an enlarged spleen. It is very surprising, too, that the poor sweeper 
in the present case should have been all right before he was kicked and that his 

spleen should have burst suddenly by the mere shock given by Mr. Hyde. 


43. In our issue of 19th June we had published a report that a mis- 

an sionary had fired upon a Police Constable on the 

_ Contradiction of the report ~psdali Road. In conne:stion with the statements 

re the firing of a gun by 3 . : 

a missionary on a Police mate by us that ths Polive stoppel the tonza of tha 

Constable on Pddali’ Road missionary because the Collector had issued orders that 

(Satara), | four or five tongas should be allowed to start together 

at on Shdhu (47), 24th ang that the missionary, losing his temper, started his 

tonga and discharged his gun at the Police, we have 
~been personally informed by the Collector of Satara tlat the report is false. 


44, The Commissioner of Police, Bombay, deserves great credit for the 

good work done by the Bombay City Police during 

Comments on the annual the past year; the three most taxing problems which 
administration report of the }e had to grapple with during the year were the 

Bombay City Police. . . . 

Bombay ‘Saméchér (66), Mmigrations from the famine areas, the large number 
24th July, of fires in the city and the strike of Postal peons, It 
is to be regretted that the report throws no light on 
the origin of the fires. In connedstion with the Postal strike, the Police had not 
only to keep order among the strikers, but for days tugether they had to do the 
work of delivering letters. The fall in the number of undetected offences, the 
increase in the number of convictions and in the proportion of stolen property 
fo that recovered are all indications of satisfactory work. Among the reasons 
assigned in explanation of the want of effective control over street traffic and 

accidents it is urged that the punishments awarded by the Magistrates are ' 
not severe enough and that while traffic has largeiy increased, no corres- 
ponding increase has been made in the strength of the City Police. We bez to 
differ here from the Police Commissioner, In our opinion the punishments 
awarded by the Magistrates are sufficiently severe; the Police should, we think, 
- go about their werk with greater tact and skill. They seem to be under the 
= impression that it is not their duty to prevent accidents but only to arrest 
offenders after these have taken place and secure their conviction, Again, we 
do not think it necessary to add to the Police force of the city on account of the 
increase in traffic; the Police should be relieved of some of their less important 
duties so as to allow of a larger number being dsputed to regulate street trattic. 


45. The District Superintendent of Police, Kast Khandesh, had gone to 
Parola on the 14th instant to inquire: into the causes 
Comments on some alleged of the dispute between the Hindus and the Musalmans 


utterances of tho District of the place over the street music question, Our own 
Superintendent of Police, 


Beat Khéndesh. correspondent was present there. The utterances of 
Khandesh Samachar the District Superintendent of Police on the occasion 
(135), 17th July were irrelovant. He said to some Gujaratis who 


happened to be there “ You have no business to speak.’’ 
To another he remarked ‘‘ You area Gujarati, go to Gujarat. Youarea bania, a 
moneyed man. You instigate others toquarrel””. ‘Then addressing all, he said : 
“Go on with yovr swadeshi agitation, utter cries otf Bande Mataram. ‘'Vilak 
demands tlis thing and that. We are ready togo. But what will you do when 
the Musalmansthrash you? You do not know the strength of Government ; their 
hands are not yet out off ; the whole land isours’. ‘The District Superintendent 
of Police had certainly no occasion to make such irrelevant remarks. We only 
pity him for having given utterance to sentiments which a perusal of Anglo- 
Indian prints has created in his corrapt heart. His vonversation -with ‘the 
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ited Jenders at. Jalgaon. was more guarded, Perhaps he spoke out his 

4 and without fear before the mild and timid tradesmen of 
is an Irisha.an and though he may be:.outwardly stern, we 
at heart. given to follow the dictates of truth. He said to some 
yaon that, he. had harassed no one and did not intend to do so in 
trust our surmise will prove correct. en 
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os .. Governor refused to grant the request for a piece of 
tothe Beoiey pi wren - Jand to build a md) rkhana hy pilgrims my stating 
hy the Bombay Governmen | . , 
to grant a site fora musafir- that arrangements in the matter had been made with 
khana for Hajis in Bombay. the Navigation Companies. If the arrangements 
- Bultén-ul-Akhbar (188), referred to deal with the question of reductionin the 
) : exorbitant fares charged by the Companies, they can 
have no bearing onthe question of protecting the homeless Hajis from the 
inclemencies of the weather. If it is meant that an arrangement has been made 
by which pilgrims will be allowed to embark from different ports in India, this 
will, of course, lessen the number of Hajis coming to Bombay to some extent. 
But on account of the facilities afforded to the Hajis in Bombay for equipping 
themselves for the pilgrimage and the expectation on the part of the poorer 
among them for help from local Muhammadans the majority of them will 
feel inclined to come here and, therefore, some arrangements must be 
made for sheltering them. His Excellency also said that as a musafirkhana is 
not a place of worship, Government is not bound to grant a piece of land for 
it. We respectfully beg to point out that according to the tenets of the 
Muhammadan faith worship and the Haj are on the same footing. Hence the 
building of a musafirkhana is as much a religious object as the building of a 
musjid. We may also notice that the demand for increased accommodation for 
the pilgrims has arisen in consequence of the regulations which the Government 
themselves have imposed. His Excellency has himself-seen these pilgrims 
lying about in the streets in thousands. If Government are ready to grant 
land for museums and play-grounds, we do not see why they should have any 
objection to the granting of land for such a noble object. 


47. Cholera has again broken out this year at Pandharpur during the 
pilgrim season, and the germs of the disease are likel 
the ge wan - Poctores to be carried to ail parts of the Mahdrashtra. Until 
(Shol4pur). a bridge is built over the river and thereby facilities 
Mumbat Vaibhav (143), provided to the pilgrims for encamping in the maidan 
ne sey: on the other side of it from Pandharpur, the danger of 
the outbreak of cholera every year among the pilgrims cannot be effectively 
avoided. We wish the Bombay Government paid early attention to the ques- 
tion and constructed a bridge over the river at Pandharpur. 


48, ‘The Zamindars in Sind are entirely at the mercy of the lower sub- 
. _. ordinates. The Jamrado colony seems to beat all 
Greer of the Zamin- other parts of the province! There Tapedars and 
oo usdfr (63), 13th July, Abdats have been entrusted with unlimited powers 
Eng. cols. - and considering their low pay and numerous wants 

it can easily be imagined how they might be usin 

their powers. Complaints from Nasrat state that there both the Tapedars an 
supervising Tapedars have been authorised to submit waste-water reports and to 
bring the accused to book, which, if really correct, is most objectionable !.......:. 
If they. happen to incur the displeasure of the Tapedars or fail to grease their 
palms properly, they are almost ruined! The Lapedar would accuse them 
of wasting water and report the matter tothe higher authorities. The latter 
without hearing the evidence for the defence would take the Tapedar’s report as 
gospel truth and fine the Zamindars! But how and why would they waste 
water? The authorities have been given to understand that water is wasted 
in barren and uncultivated lands in order to produce grass, There may be 
some foundation for this suspicion elsewhere ; but it is certainly not true of 
Nasrat, where there is enough of grass for the Zamindars’ eattle, as it 
sommands no sale. We have great confidence in the sense of justice of 
r, Chatfield, the Colonisation Officer, and are sure that he will see that no 
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Education. 3 . 


49. ‘*The Government has suggested several alternatives to the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of the removal of 
Question of the removal of *H@ Elphinstone College from its present site. The 
the Elphinstone College from transfer of the College to the city of the Peshwas was 
its present building. first mooted by Professor Selby. The only point in 
PS ue 7 (34), 2lst favour of this course is the facility which will be 
Sis eo te alforded to students of science through the Science 
College of Poona. The proposal might be an easy solu- 
tion to the difficulty experienced in Bombay in furnishing the College with a 
scientific laboratory worthy of the institution; but itis not worth entertaining, 
and the better alternative is to enlarge the present premises or to remove it to some 
convenient place in Bombay within easy reach of tram and train. The result 
of the removal of the central Government College from the metropolis of the 
Presidency would be the withdrawal of the facilities of higher education from a 
great and populous city and the towns which are closely related by commercial 
ties to Bombay. The majority of mofussil students put up with their friends 
and relatives in Bombay, the number of their class residing in residential 
quarters being comparatively very limited........... Ifthe proposal is to be enter- 
tained simply because Poona is blessed with a splendid Science College, we 
might as well claim to 1emcve the latter institution to Bombay. Financial 
considerations have deterred Government tius far from enlarging the resources 
of the laboratory of the E)phinstone College, but the only way out of the 
difficulty is to retain the College in the city, and by means of more liberal 
concessions make its laboratory up-to-date. ‘The proposal to carry the College 
to Trombay, Bandra or other outskirts is equally inadvisable on account of 
their distance and will find favour only with those who have joined in the 
outcry against the bogey of noise. However, a removal to the land at 
Chowpati would not only provide aconvenient locality, but also one fres from 
the street disturbances made so much of. If the College is accommodated on 
a site near the Wilson College, the residential quarters on the Wodehouse 
Road, which are sanwiched between blocks of buildings, may be removed in 
close vicinity of, the College, facing the sea. This is the best possible site that 
can be proposed, but all depends on the outlay which Goveroment is prepared 
to incur.......... Failing this scheme, the only resource is to keep the College 
where it is. In its present situation, tie College is splendidly located and 
if we can expand the buildings or throw open the whole of the premises to 
the use of the College, we should have no longer to entertain expensive schemes. 
The Record Office is out of place in an educational institution and must be 
transferred elsewhere. This arrangement would obviate the necessity of 
splitting the College into two, for Government contemplate the purcuase of the 
Sailors’ Liome, if the College is to be retained in the present buildings minus the 
portion allotted to the Record Office. It would not be desirable to have the 
College spread over two separate buildings in the interest of the professors and 
students who would otherwise have to dance up and down between the two.” 
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50. A certain Syed Pir Saheb Amir Saheb, an Indmdar of Broach, 

pane writes to the .dkhbdr-c-Souddyar:—QOver and 

Alieges mt oneeienn above the objectionable filty-sixth lesson in the 
tee iy en Gujarati sixth book, there is much in the series, 
Akibir-e-Soudigar (62), calculated to injure not only tne feelings of the 
24th July; San; Vartaman Muhammadans, but those of other communities also. 
Tea tice} tak a While certain Gujarati poets and other persons are 
respectfully spoken of in the plural, the prophet. and 

the Mussalman rulers and the Munis of the Jains are spoken of ia the singular, 
as if they were inferior to the former. Again in the 24th lesson of the Filth 
Book, the term ‘“ Labbaik ” is incorrectly rendered as “‘ I come, I come,” 
whereas its real meaning is “Iam present.” (Co nmenting upon the above 
—-Jetter, the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar remarks that it would ba wail if the necessary 
corrections were made throughout the series and the complaints of tue Parsis 
and the Jains removed along with those of the Mussalmans, The Sanj Vartu- 
min says :—While the Government have thought fit to pay immediate attention — 
con 637—9 : a 


the ” Preis are | brought to their notice by 

means 0 of oe a inter ells lation in ae Council, or till correspondence on the sub- 
eg pone, - , very. acut The information that the necessary corrections 
will be made in " geo ea lesson has been provisionally published 
th.a vier thing the feelings of the Muhammadan- community. The 
> Bubtdn-u ea thanks Government heartily for attending to the complaint 
Be ag the Mubammadans 60 readily by consenting to delete the objectionable lesson 
ae —_ insert another in its place. ] 


Bl. In the recent debate on the Bombay budget in the Legislative Coun- 

cil, the Honourable Mr. Selby declared himself wholly 

“The Honourable Mr. Selby opposed to the introduction of free primary educa- 
rota Btndekds (i 4) tion, Mr. Selby, who has served as Principal of the 
Send July.  ~-~Deccan College and has spent his whole life in the 
irc _ Educational Department, was naturally expected to 
favour the spread of cducaticz.. But, strangely enough, the opinion expressed 
by him at the Council meetin: falsified that expectation. Self-interest domi- 

nates all other good qualities and there is no wonder that Mr. Selby, acting - 
under the overmastering influence of self-interest, should have given an opinion 
hostile to the spread of education. The resolution circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India to the local Governments on the subject of free primary education 

seems to have escaped Mr. Selby’s notice. 


52. The Head Master of the Broach High School has suspended a student 
a for selling photos of Lala Lajpatrai, and his action has 
Fanishment inificted by been approved by the Director of Public Instruc- 

the Hexd Master of the : ‘ a . 
Broach High School on a tion. As this form of punishment is likely to interfere 
studert found selling Lala with the boy’s examinations and cost him the loss of a 
: _Lajpatrai’s photographs, year, we wish the Head Master had hit upon some 
; Din Mans (71), 28rd Joly. other mode of punishment. No doubt, the boy was 
guilty of a very serious offence. What business had he to procure photos of 
the patriotic Lala, who has been deported without trial, and thereby to expose 
himself to the charge of disloyalty ? Not content with that, why should he 
have tried to make others disloyai by selling a patriot’s photos to them? 

‘Could a student have been guilty of a graver crime ? | 


Ratlways, 


“ 53. In the Budget for 1906-07 the Government of India had sanctioned 
ae ‘ . thirteen crores and ahaif for railway development, 
Effects of the Railway and the Secretary of State has increased the grant by 

policy of Government. 
Kesuri (134), 23rd July. © million sterling, But will the people derive any 
benefit from the expenditure of a huge amount on 
railways? ‘The facilities for travelling provided by railways impressed people 
deeply at first, when they were accustomed to slow modes of locomotion. But 
the arrangement has lost its charm now, when people have grown quite fami- 
liar with quick methods of transit. In times of famine, railways serve to carry 
food grains to affected provinces, but they are of no use in carrying wealth from 
Eur. peans to natives, who suffer chiefly from a famine of money. Even eranting 
‘that the English are the rulers of India, the distribution of wealth ‘between 
. Europeans and natives is arbitrary, unjust and unequal and hence Indian rail- 
a ways have proved detrimentai to the interests of the people. The gross earn- 
eee! ings of railways amount to forty crores of rupees every year, but the major 
portion of these receipts finds its way to England. It is the artificial enhane- 
ing of the value of the rupee that. has made the railways remunerative to 
Government ; otherwise, the profit would have disappeared. Government favour 
railways because these add to their military strength and benefit Kuropean 
merchants, factory owners, &c. In view of the present economic policy of 
Government we must say that Indian railways resemble a bird that fans its 
victim with its wings while sicking its blood. ‘Ihe railways not being worxed 
on sadesht lines, the people are put to enormous loss, If the trade of the ~ 
country is chiefly in the hands of Kurppean merchants, should not the natives 
be the carriers of that trade > If the capital with which the railways are built 
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is foreign, why should the lines be ‘worked by foreign agency too? Some say 
natives cannot manage the railways. But wasit not the duty of Governmont to 


85 


have trained us and rendered us fit for working railway lines during the last 
sixty years? In short, the railways in India serve to heighten the misery of t’:e 
people instead of contributing to the prosperity of the country. | 


54. “ Lhere is.almost a concensus of opinion among the non-official circles 


Comments on Mr. Morley’s 
decision to devote to railway 
requirements . during the 
current year one-half of the 
year’s profits from the coin- 
age of rupees. 

Mahrdtta (10), 21stJ uly. 


to unsettle the credit -of 


on the subject of the payment of one million to the 
Railway account out of the Gold Reserve Fund for 
increasing the supply of railway rolling stock. The 
Reserve Fund was set apart for a particular 
purpose and has not yet reached the minimum 
which is regarded as necessary for safeguarding the 
silver currency in India. The measure is likely 
the Indian Governmont and to shake th: faith of 


the people in India as well as abroad in their financial policy; the former 
because Government prove by one more instance that they are capable of 
appropriating a fund reserved for a particular purpose to any other purpose, 
the latter because the security at the back of the silver coinage is diminishel 
to the extent ta which the Gold Reserve Fund is reduced. A larger supply of 
the rolling stock is a necessity, but we question the wisdom of the measure 
by which the first additional million is made forthcoming.’’ 


Municipalities. 


55. The Government Resolution on the subject of rendering pecuniary 


Appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment Resolution regard- 
ing the grant of pecuniary 
help to District Municipal- 
ities toenable them to carry 
out schemes of drainage and 
water-supply. 

Bombay Samdcher (66), 
8rd Tuly; Akiba'r-e-Souda- 
gar (62), 23rd July ; * Parst 
(32), 28th July, Eng. cols. 


assistance to Municipalities to enable them to under- 
take schemes of drainage and water-supply is peculiarly 
gratifying at a time when the finances of the District 
Muniszipalities are in a crippled condition. The 
intention of Government to help only in those cases 
in which the Municipalities are ready to help them- 
selves fo some extent is quite correct and proper. 
Help is also to be given in another shape, namely, by 
placing the services of the Sanitary Engineer’s Depart- 
ment at the disposal of the Municipalities for the 


preparation of plans and estimates, It isa well-known fact that most of the 
District Municipalities are very badly off in-the matter of sanitation. Owing 
to an insufficient water-supply hardly a year passes without an outbreak of 
cholera or other Infectious diseases, Again, in some places water runs short for 


--some months in the year. 


All these disabilities will be substantially remedied 


if Government ccntinue their liberal policy of assistance for a few years to come, 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also congratulates Government on tha manner io which 
they have come forward to help Municipalities in coping with their sanitary 
difficulties. ‘The Parsi writes in a similar strain. | 


56. In the course of a contributed article the Sind Journal writes :— 


Comments on the alleged 
tendency to officialise the 
‘Hyderabad (Sindy Munici- 
pality. | 

Sind Journal (18), 25th 
July, 


“The Hyderabad Municipality is being officialised com- 
pletely day by day. First, the Collector was appointed 
President and subsequently became the Chairman 
of the Managing Committee. The Sanitary and the 
Dispensary Committces are presided over by the Civil 
Surgeon, while the Executive Engineer controls the 


destinies of the Works Committee. Itis. only the School Committee which 
has the privilege of a non-oilicial chairman. It is now proposed to have an 


official Secretary.......... 


After this has been accomplished, the enslavement 


of the Municipality to official dominion will be complete. Why cannot a 
successor to the present Secretary, who is going on leave, be found io the 
non-oilicial world? Of course, it is difficult to induce the officials to believe 
that ability and integrity can be found elsewhere than in the official world. 
But what possessed the non-official gentlemen of tiie Managing Committee to 
--gommit the egregious blunder of chiming in with the Collector’s proposal 
cannot be understood. Perhaps they were taken aback by the Collector and bad 


no time to consider what his proposal meant, If so, the sooner they rectily their 


‘er. It appears that ‘3 niahone’ for the town people to agitate for 
heir civ ependence, The privilege of a non-official Presi- 
sa Vindic: cog th of their’ : efficiency | in Municipal Government. It was 
: ta ft fer zs bre struggle, and tho people successfully retained it for a 
teen years,.......... A pretext was then found and an official presi- 
Was t rus ipon the Municipality. No explanation in justification of the 
) Wa . ven to the public......... The Municipality was doing its work in 
~ an’ unostetatious manner. Plague had denuded its resources for nearly seven 
“ath, ‘still it hero’ cally fulfilled its obligations, It had hardly recovered its 
breath wheu the officious officiais saw in ‘the warm debates of the Municipal 
Youncillors ‘ factious jealousies ani intrigues,’ and clapped on an official President 
to silence them. We indignantly repudiate the charge of petty jealousy and in- 
trigue hurled at the Councillors and challenge the statement that the necessity for 
the appointment of the Collector is fully recognised by the best and most enlight- 
ened local opinion, unless the local opinion be of the local European officials. 
We detect in the Commissioner’s report an attempt to perpetuate fora long spell 
of years the appointment of the Collector as President—an attempt to 
break the hope that was expressed by Mr, Beyts that the Collector’s appointment 
was only temporary and that a non-official president would be appointed as soon 
as possible......... Let the people beware! Let us repeatedly, in the press and 
at public meetings, demand our right to manage our civic affairs......... If we 
delay and sit still till the officials out of their bounty and good nature give us back 
what they have taken from us, we shall have to wait till Doomsday. ‘The civic 
spirit and the talent born of the exercise of this spirit will all but be killed 
by long submission to official government in Municipal affairs, Govern- 
ment has given us nothing for the asking, Let us, therefore, ask and ask and 
ask, and ask again and.again, till we get back our own.’ 


| Native States. 
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57. “The Maharaja of Bikénir has smitten hip and thigh the male- 
Mahéréja of _Bikénir's volent and ignorant critics of the Indian Princes and 
vindication of the loyalty of the Hindu community. To one like him the misin- 
Indian Chiefs. - formed criticisms in the columns of public journals 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 26th jin England, insinuating disloyalty on the part of 
wHny; ag. oom the Hindu community, and disaffection on the part 
of the Indian Princes and nobility, must have appeared particularly baseless 
and wicked: and his defence of the much maligned Indians is singularly 
chivalrous. A ‘more telling or effective rebuke could not have been adminis- 
tered to those political seers in England, who utilize the occasion of a panic 
among the official classes for advertising their own particular nostrums for 
the suppression of ‘sedition and disloyalty ’ among their ‘ Eastern subjects.’ 
sereeesee Lhe Maharadja’s letter must have opened the eyes of the British 
nation to the mischief which is being done to India and to England by 
irresponsible scribes in the periodicals, and by hali-informed conductors of 
daily and weekly journals, who, writing for effect, forget what they owe to 
othérs and to themselves, ‘There is a class of Indians who do not favour, as 
a rule, frequent visits of ruling Chiefs to England and Europe. But the 
- Maharaja of Bikanir’s letter may well set this class reflecting on the good that 
ae is indirectly done to the country and the people by such tours. Abseateeism is 
the worst crime that any set of rulers or natural leaders of the people can 
commit; but it is hardly to be denied that India will gain more than lose by 
persons like the Mahdraja of Bikdnir crossing the seas to tell and to show the 
people of England what the Indian Princes and people really are, what senti- 
ments they cherish towards their rulers and what are their aspirations and their 
guiding principles of political conduct,”’ 


58. Inthe course of a contributed article, the Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
spied writes:—In the past Hindus and Muhammadans were 
Alleged hardships on the treated alike at Jundgadh and care was taken not to 


Hitidus of Prabhds Patan in 
Jundgadh State. wound the religious “feelings of any one. But the 


Mahi Kéntha Gasette (85) events, that have happened of late, are calculated to 
2ist J yale hurt deeply thé religious feelings of the Hindus. During 
ihe Tiots between the . Hindus ond ‘Mubammadans. 
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at Prabhas Patan, a sacred shrine s the Hindus at that place, galled Dehotsarga 
was demolished by the Muhammadans. Oolonel Hunter’s Oommission having 
found, after investigation, that the Muhammadans were to blame in the matter, 
laid down the route the ¢azize should follow and directed that the 


Muhammadans should not fish in certain parts of the Triveni and that the 


Dehotsarga should be restored at State expense, This decision was arrived 


at with a view to preserving amity between the two communities, But in. 
disregard of it the Muhammadans have begun to trouble the Hinlus, while’ 


complaints made by the latter to the Stafe are disregarded. Encouragel by 


this the Muhammadans have commenced fishing in the prohibited plac:s too. 


Although the Commission recommended that the Dehotsarga should ba repaired 
at State expense, it was rebuilt by raising a fund in Bombay. But as the 
purificatory ceremonies were being performed, a telegram was sent by the 


Patan Muhammadans to the Nawab Saheb that the stones of a musjid had. 


been used in rebuilding the Dehotsarga and that unles3 the c2remonies 
were stopped they would remove the stones themselves. ‘Thereupon withont 
any inquiry crders were issued forthe stoppage of the ceremonies and for 
the attachment of the temple. The priests were all driven away and the 


Hindus forbidden to enter the shrine, only one man being allowed to do so 


for the purpose of lighting a lamp. The Hindus applied to the Nawal Saheb, 
thinking that they would get justice from him. The Dewan himself went 
personally to the place for making inquiries, but could not arrive ata settle- 


ment, At last the Nawab Saheb visited the plass, but his deads outdo 


even thcse of Aurangzebe and Alauddin. He stopped the man, who lighted 


the lamp, from going in any more for that purpose, caused the sacred fire to 


be put out and ordered criminal proceedings to be taken against those 
Hindus who had appealed to him. The Hindu community of Prabhds Patan 
is plunged in sorrow in consequence and hopes that the British Government 


will appoint a Commission to investigate the matter and take the necossary 


steps if the allegations of the Hindus are found to be true. 


59. We have received a number of letters on the mismanagement pre- 
Alleged necessity of taking vailing at Limbdi, As the late Thakor was reli- 
the Limbdi State under Gov- giously inclined, he paid very little attention to 
ernment management. the affairs of the State. As. the tendency of al! the 
Pg gga Samachar (81), State officials, high and low, is to support each other 
de : by co-operation in order that all the details of mis- 
management may not be brought to light, it is necessary that the Political 
Agent shou!d take the State under management until a new ruler is appointed. 
It is surprising that this should not have been done already. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


60. A correspondent telegraphs from Pandharpur to the Kesar under date 
| the 22nd July :—Mr. Modak, Head Master of the 
Pandharpur High School, was doing duty as an _in- 
specting officer at the Sholapur zd&%a yesterday. In 


Alleged insult offered to 
the Head Master, Pandhar- 
pur High School, by~ the 


~ Jocal Police. consonance with the Municipal rules which have been 


Kesari (134), 28rd July; in force for many years past, he detained a man who 


Indu Prakdsh (42), 23rd was travelling without a ticket. The man turned out 
July, Eng. cols.; Dnydn 


. x . ° nae , ih 
Prakash (40), 24th July. _to be a Police Constable in plain clothes. This morn- - 


ing Mr. Modak was prosecuted under section 353 of tae 
Indian Penal Code and was taken to the lock-up with ropes tied to his shoulders. 
The District Magistrate was present there and the arrest was made under his 
warrant! In order to express their condemnation of the insult thus gratui- 
tously offered to the Pandbarpur Municipality, all the councillors of that body 
with the exception of two Goverument nominees have tendered their resigna- 
tions! ‘The teachers also have declined to do duty at the mdka. Mr. Modak 
has been released on bail of Rs, 400. The people are very much excited at 
this high-handed and vindictive act of the Police, [The Indu Prakdsh and 
the Daydn Prakdsh publish a-similar version of the incident. ] 
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Vikdri write: }:—Young men are the ‘true 
s of a country and help to deliver it from 
andslavery.. Shivaji took the assistancy of his 

~ young associates in building u the fabric of the Mab- 
ratte emph ‘Mazzini inculcated the principle of 
 Eptilling ideas of independence into the minds of the 
‘enslave ey Even in Russia to-day, young men are the prime 

fs of the propaganda of revolution—a holy work. Who is to strive for 
} Liber ty of a nation, if notits young men? The Risley circular in India is 
tended to check this tendency among Indian students, but Government should 
bearin mind that once the flame of liberty is kindled in the hearts of young men, 
it is not possible to extinguish it by means of circulars, deportations or even 
decapitations, A recent incident in the Fergusson College suggested the above 
reflections in my mind, In spite of the Risley circular, the students of the 
College convened a meeting in their Club for holding a Shivaji celebration. 
A similar attempt was made a few years ago, but failed owing to the servile 
sycophancy of an old Professor of the College. What a contrast is there 
between the sturdy patriotism and independence of Mr. Tilak, one of the 
original founders of the institution, and the selfishness and want of self-respect 
of the aforesaid Professor! The avowed object of men like the late Mr. Chip- 
lunkar was not to allow a Ferizigee face to be seen in the College. But now 
Europeans are allowed to move there freely. Europeans are brought for open- 
ing ceremonies or laying foundation-stones. At the meetin? referred to above, 
speeches full of fire and enthusiasm were delivered. Mr. Khare, a Fellow of the 
College, presided and delivered an able speech. He expressed his regret 
that portraits of Shivaji were wanted in a place like Poona to remind them of his 
doings and achievements in the country’s cause, He exhorted his hearers to 
give up hypocritical talk and todo solid work, The meeting dispersed after 
| singing the Bande Mataram song. Songs in praise of Shivaji are recited every 
day by the students in the Club. [The paper remarks in an editorial footnote 
to the above that students of other places should follow the example of their 

brethren of the Fergusson College. | 


2 , 
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62. A Satdra correspondent wires to the Makrdtta :—“ Yesterday evening 

the Police attached the drop-curtain of Mr. Phansal- 

Confiscation by the Satara kar’s Dramatic Company now at Satdra. They also 
pdr dbs mt Sees Pr — attached manuscripts of the two plays—the Svwa- 
ae ieitetin aide desht and Rashtrodhara. ‘The former was acted at 
Mahratta (10), 2ist July. various places before without any objection being 
taken by the Police. ‘Ihe latter was to be acted 

yesterday for the first time at Satara. Rumour says that severa] arrests and 
prosecutions are being contemplated at Satéra in connection with the Swajan- 


- . hiteshi Dramatic Company’s plays.” 


*, (Shag 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 1st August 1907. 
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from Mr. Morley and should realise the difficulties in his way a. 
Judicial matters : | 
Alleged futility of press prosecutions in Bengal sai oo. 298% 30 
Comments on the resolution of Government re the dedication of. minor * 
girls to god Khandoba see ces eat we OL& 82 | 
Comments on the sentence passed on the editor of the Yugéntar ove 28 
Comments on the sentences passed in certain press prosecutions and 
riot cases inthe Punjib = wwe ae we s00 27 
oox 64—] . 
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ion of the Fikdri:newspaper., | 
1 Master, Pandharpur-High .School, 
on of the Municipal Councillors of 


ians and Government officials in the 

) in the of May last oes 

‘true reason of Lala Lajpatrai’s op ree es 

tion of Lala Lajpatrai and the All India Congress Committee ... 
_ Exhortation to Indians to strive for Lala Lajpatrai’s release 


‘Alleged discouragement of Hindus in the — Police eee cs 
- Alleged withdrawal of some judicial powers from Head Munshis in cer- 


tain par of gran eee eee ace eee eee 
Swadeshi and boycott: Approval of the boycott of foreign sugar at caste 


dinners by the Bhatiyas of Bombay see 
Ed ucation— 


Alleged inaccuracies in the account of the Jain religion given in the Gujarati 
slation of Marsden’s History of India a “as ov 42 

proval of the abolition of the test examination for admission to the Poona 
College of Science se ove toe _ cee 43 
Comments on the policy of Government re the participation by students in | 
political movements ... eee sia wi ooo 40 & 41 
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Ratlways— 


Effects of the Railway policy of Government coe ae ee bes 44 
Hardships suffered by third class passengers at Barsi Road Station (G. I. P. 
Railway) during the recent Pandharpur fair... ose owe 45 


ROLL ly 


CS 


Munictpalstics-— 


& 
H 


* Bombay: Collapse of houses in — ove 46 & 47 
Native States— 


Alleged hardships involved in the examination of the luggage of Jain sadius 
from Kathiéwér at British Customs aakas 90 cee 
Alleged treachery of certain Native Chiefs to the cause of their country 
Comments on the manifestoes of loyalty issued by some Native Chiefs 
Dhrangadra: Dispute between the Raj Saheb of — and his Bhayats ves 


Junégadh : Alleged curtailment of the liberty of pleaders and of the rights of 
Jaghirdars in—State ... 


Maharaja of Bik4nir’s vindication of the loyalty of Indian Chiefs 
Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Swadeshi meetings in Bombay 
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a a hs ee cag a tet sinc Nn Bias her ads “oa a 4 
‘ ‘i a f : uae di std see ; % i 2 ae nae en i on am i oe | , rs ey . Eee be EEE gray a eas 
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‘ B & 8 | 
: Liat of Newspapers and. Periodicals. 
at ee (As it stood on the Ist July 1907.) 
No, | Name of Publication. Where Published, Rdition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
le _ = 
ENGLISH. | 
‘ § | : 
a? Souter East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...) Weekly ... —_...] Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 a: a 
2 Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... | Daily... .»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61... can 
Deccan Her 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. vse} Monthly sce ...| Behrémji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 
| | | 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... soe) Weekly ... ...| Kamakshi Natarajan B -A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
| Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. . ee} Do. ave .».| Behramji Merwinji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 
| India and Champion. 54. 
6G | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .. eoo| Monthly a John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 ae 
7 Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. woo Weekly ... .»-| Chainraéi Bakasréi ; Hindu ( Amil); 31 coe 
. | | 
8 | K4éthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... we! Daily ces ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 jas 
9 |Mahdjan .. vee eee Bombay... | Weekly... . cs Krishn4ji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu 
: (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta ... ee viet ROOM saa a ee eee} Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ... jo I th i SA ee ..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir ; 
: Muhammadan ; 33. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ee ) eer woe) Weekly oes »»-| Rustomjl Sh4purji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 oes 
bits a coo] DO. eee . Do; ov oe wee Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 
3 3 ‘ ain); 33. 
14 | Phenix ... ne woe | Karachi .. .. | Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 oe 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... —.../ Daily... af Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... eos = one 
and Military Gazette. Ss 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .. Weekly ... ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 =... 
17 Sind Gazette eee een Karachi... soe! Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. B. Tate ; European ; 43 ace ee: 
18 Sind Journal cee ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40. 
19 Sind Times si »».| Karachi... see, Bi-weekly -e-| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 ... 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
20 A'rya Prakash .. «| Bombay.  ...| Weekly... __... , Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Mod 
ania); 38. 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 1 oa on «| Narotamd4s Praénjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 
shee ORE : (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
22 | Déshi Mitra so nee) BU ws | Do. 4... eve) Maganlal Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ; 
Ack : 36. | 
23 | Gujarati ... eee .».| Bombay oo eer | Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
| Bania) ; 54, | 
24 ee Mitr& ace eee a ie | aaa ove Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 47 “as a 
95. , Qujaréti Punch .., oe, Ahmedabad = +! Do. ws oe —— Mangaldaés Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
ee ania) ; 30. | 
9g |Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay ek OR ae e+} Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 sas 
27 Hind Swarajyi ... oe | ers ccs} Do. ce ---| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thandwalé ; Hindu Ghri- 
: . ! m4li Brahman); 24. 
28 iJ §m-e-Jamshed oe occ] Do. vee vo) Daily — 0s ..| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban ; M.A., Parsi; 32. 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind eee ees Do. aa Salle Weekly eae eee Framji Cawasji Mehta > Parsi H 58 vee eee 
20 Kisthidwar New3ree eee R&jkot eee eee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Frdmji ; Parsi > 43 see sa eee 
81 . Kithiéwér Times eee Dor een eee Bi-weekly vee Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26. _ 000 
33 Parsi ee ee Bamber we ool Weekly... «..| Jehatngir Sorabji Taleyarkh&n ; Parsi; $2 . .... 
eae =" Poe ) 
83 Praja Bandhu see ene] ‘Abinedabad a Do. .- -«.| Jethélal Deen 4 ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 
84 Raést Goftér mses ‘uuue ait a Phlonyi Bes Barjorji Desai; Pérai; 55 evs a 
con 541—la 
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o> | Sh Sayhji Vijays. ys:| Baroda... —..| Weekly... __.. Manekl4] Ambarém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 29.) 4,200 
“S '|Soryi Prokish .. {Surat .. ..| Do. «| Umedrim Nagindsts; Hindu (Bania); 28 ...| 


~~ gy | Christian Citizen... ...| Poona .. .. | Mohthly,., .,| Bhdskar Néndji Kotak; Native Christian} 350 
Ret ar ls iia Wiss Govind Sépker; Hind (Deshasth| 
ee ae Em ee | ‘ : Week] ae a W 4man ovin p H indu eshast 650 
= Dnyén Chakshn ... | Do. y Sedhuien): 40. 
$9 |Dnyfnodays  ... ...| Bombay... | Do. ... «| Rev. Mr.J. EH. Abbott .. 660 


# | Dnydn Prakésh i | Poona ... «| Daily .. —...| (1) Hari Narayan A'pte; Hindu (Chitphwan} 1,500 
| : Br&hman); 40. 


| | (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
as (Deshastha Brahman); 33. 
ES 41 | Dnyin Prakésh .., «| Do. .. «| Weekly. on eo By Heenety 
° 49 [Indu Prakdsh .....| Bombay... | Daily... Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,600 


Manager being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; 42. _ 

43 | Native Opinion ... pe yaa ...{ Weekly ... wo, Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
| wan Brdhman); 36. 


7 OG 4. ww eh eee = w|i Bl va jek Bésetran Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 900 
an); 38. 
45 | Sardessi Vijayx ... ae  Shvantvédi So ae ..., -andurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 626 
hes | Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 
48 | Shri Saydji Vijaya »s.| Bombay... oe ae as — Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
49 | Shri Shéhu ae ve.| Satéra se Le “oe ee yom Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 100 
Nee mand); 28. 
a , 48 | Subodh Patrika... ..| Bombay... ...| Do ws | Dwarkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér);| 600 


Pie 49 |Sudhdrak... .. ...| Poona .. | Dow ... «| Vinéyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
ees | | p&wan Brahman); 40. 


vps = -  ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. : . 


© 50 *% oO Anglo-Lusiténo * ,..| Bombay... ...| Weekly... _..,| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 
ee | } 
oS ANGLO-SINDI. | 
a 51 | ALH ce weet ee. | KarSchi (Sind) ...| Weekly . ...| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30;and Abdul} 1,200 
Peg aq totems Gene) wad | Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans.| 
he 53 | Prabhét ... oe . |Hyderabad| Bi-weekly | Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 sae 500 
ha (Sind ; oe ; 
| Ee 53 | Muséfir ... ie oe » ...| Weekly .. .».| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 vel 1,000 


64 |Sindhi ... 3... =~ wa: | Sukkur(Sind)..| Do. ... _ ...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurmeja); 84 «| 1,000 


Enenisu, Mara'tH! and 
Gosaka’TI. 


55 | Baroda Vateal _... sis 
56 | Hind Vijay’ = | Do. ... eee] Do. oe «| D&hy4bhai Kasandés Sh&h; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 


Butoda .. | Weekly ... ,.., Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 74...) 1,199 


40. eee, | 
ENGLisnh, MaRritHi anp | | 
KANARESE. cs 
57 | Karnétai Pats, andl Dharwér... _..| Weekly... ..|M&daav Gopdét Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth} 250 
Chandrodayi, Brébman) ; 23. | 


58 | Karnitak Vaibhav ...| Bijdpur... ..., Do ... _—.., Anji Gopdl Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth} 800 

| | : Brahman) ; 46. 
| | Enextem, Pénrveunes : hs oo 
AND CoNcANIM. : 
59 | ALuz ees ..-| Bombay...  —«..| Weeklyse. ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28. .., —...{ 1,200 
60. O 'Bombaense eee weet Do. ; PTY | ade Do. eve eee A. Gores ; Goanese Christian ; 46 eee cost 600 


GusarATi. 
Akhbér-e-IeMim os. ou Bombay... aj Daily ose oe we a K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ;} 2.000 
| emon) ; 

chgar ; Parsi; 54 «| 3,000 


43. 
Akhbér-e-Seadigar ...|. Do. os ancl, Do... «| NAndbbhi Ratanji Ohi 


A pat eee eee Surat eee eee Weekly eee ee Dioshéh Pestanji Ghadiali ; Parsi ee oH | wes 
| —-,,-—. | kimeliad | De...) ass ebiteaae Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Brah-| 1.500 
: " Ab yavir eee oe . Baroda sods » béap Do. eee vee a Gyoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) : 


i; #2 a 4 4 se - | ave MF 22 “4 
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GuraRA' TI—continued. » | | 
66 | Bombay Samfchér ..|Bombay... ...| Daily... 2 Kalkhor Minsk ji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;; 4,400 
yp 2 aPsl ; 
67 | Broach Mitr’ __.. -e-| Broach ... ..| Weekly ... <<) Trikaml4l Harin&th Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 . 
i * | ; Kshatriya) ; 25. 
68 | Broach Samfchér... io a cee a oe ee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52 ... kes 4% 
69 | Bus#r Vartamdn.. -ee| Bulsar (Surat) ...) Do. oe vee | Ohaus es 
350 | 
70 nn coo eee Bombay eee eee Do eee eee eooces eee 
150 , 
71 | Din Mani ,.. ase -++| Broach ... -o+| Fortnightly —«.. oy Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 125 
60 : nia); 28. 
72 | Dnydnottejak ... — s| Ahmedabad —...| Published © s i x| Chhot4l4] Desaibhai; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
C0 times a month. | __ 
73 | Evening J4me 0 — «| Bombay . ve] Daily oe ..| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
74 | Gujarat re oe .s«| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
00 | a month. _ Bania) ; 33. | 
75 | Isl4m Gazette ov eo Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. wee} Lbrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 (yw 
00 : State). 3 Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya see «>| Bombay ... “a ie a Mohunlél Amarsi; Hindu (D4sba Shimali| 1,800 
Banta) ; 25. 
00 a Jd4m-e-Jah#nooma ih BB we oe: ieee von Ratansh4w Frdmji Ach@ria ; P4érsi ; 38 eee 600 
00 78 | Jivadaya ... «2 | Surat oe | «| Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Andich 300 
Bréhman); 36. 
5 79 | Kaira Times sai .».| Nadi4d (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... — ««.| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
0 80 | Kaira Vartamdan ... | Kaira... a aes ,..| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
Ki} 81 | Kéthidwir Samachar | Ahmedabad ...| Do... ...| Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
10 82 Khaberdar esis eee Bombay eee Do. ees eee cosece eee 
0 83 | Khedut ... se  o0| Baroda ... | Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 465. 500 
— lean 
84) Lok Mitr as eoe| Bombay ..- -o+| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. f 
0 85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| SAdra_... Weekly oe . | MotilAl Chhot&lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 4 
Brahman) ; 45. if 
86 | Mukhbir-i-Islam... —.».| Bombay ane] EMU os | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 a, 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. B 
v 87 | Navséri Patrika .. «| Navsari... ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhdas Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 i 
(Bania) ; 33. 
) 88 | Navséri Prak’sh... «| Do. .. «| Dos ... «| Rustamji Jdmaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... a 800 | 
) 89 | Political Bhomiyo -oo| Ahmedébad ...} Do. — ove | Nizdmkkdn Noorkhén Amirkhin; Muham- 450 
madan ; 26. 3 “| 
) 90 | Praja Mitra ees .--| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly os Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Prahman) ; 38. 2) 
91 | Praja Pokar coo §=—saen> Surat. ...| Weekly... — ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 or 500 | 
92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ee ae pee ...| Nagindés Manch@ram; Hindu (Dasa ‘Osval 725 | 
) Bania); 41. : 
93 | Rajasth4n and Indian' Ahmedabad ...| To. ..: ...| Hiraldl Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 q 
| Advertiser. 26. Y 
94 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay see] Daily ees ,..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,00 . 
| _ |Q) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; | 
| Parsi ; 40. ; o| 
« (2) Ardeshir Pest onji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. : if 
95 | Saty Vakta 1 eee] Dow eee | Fortnightly —...) Keshavla] Harivithalds ; Hindu (Das nine 050 |. 
Bania) ; 43. on 
96 | Sind Vartaman _.. vee} KarAchi ... wo] Weekly oe ,..| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 ei 100 4 
97 |Surat Akhbér .. ...| Surat ow. —«..) Do. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Pérsi;51 ... ...| 800 4 
HINDI. : ; , 
98} Pandit... oe e+| Poona se | Weekly wo «| Govind Gangdérdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 000 ‘ 
3 , " jari) ; 45. i 
an 
99 | Shri Dnydnsagar Samé&-| Bombay...  -..|Monthly w. ou Jénakprasad Laboor#m ; Hindu (Kanyakubja) 300 4 
chér, Bréhman); 80. _ os ; 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... ws» Weekly .. -««s| Pandit Ba a Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengals 6,200 
char. | , Brahman) ; 46. , ; A 
KANABESE, . | : : 
101 | Digvijay’ ... sve --|Gadag §(Dhdr-| Weekly .. ..... Shankréps Gudi ieee Basrimarad ; Hind 160 
ee wir.) ee: (Devang) ; 40. 
102 | Hindust4n Samachar eee Dh4rwar eee ‘Do. eee eee (1) Nara yanr&o Gadag. . ae 
. 835 Girdharréo Huddar, 
con 541—2 si, 
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Bhagwa Zenda 


Brahmoday& 
Chandrakant 
Chandroday% 


Dharm 
Dharwar Vritt 


Dinbandhu 
Dnyan 3igar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay% 
| Hunnarottejak 


-| Jagadédarsh 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagateum&char 
Kal eae 
Kalpatarn ... 
Karmanuk 


Keral Kokil 


Kumtha) Vritt 
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Belgaum Samichér 


Deshakélavartam4n 
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Khandesh Saméchér 
| Khdndesh Vaibhav 
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 Gadag 


| Théna 


(Dhar- 
war), 


Dhulia (West 
Khandesgh). 
Sholépur 


Ratnagiri 


Poona 
ern 


Wai (Satara) 


Belgaum... 


Mahad (Kolaba) . 
Ohikodi (Bel- 


gaum ). 
Chiplun (Ratna- 
giri). 
Belgaum 


Erandol (East 
K handesh). 
Wai (Satara) 


Dherwar 


Bombay ««. 


Kolhepur 
Thana .. 


Kocharé (Ratné- 
girl). 


Nasik 


Ahmednagar 


Poona 


Thana 


Poona 


Shol&pur 


Poonace. 


Bombay... ay 


Kumtha (Kane- 
ra). 
Tésgaon (Satara). 


y F 


Weekly ee 
Do. ov 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. 


month. 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. eve 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


| 


Fortnightly 


Fortnightly 


Published thrice a 


“ee 


e@e 


| 
(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 


| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kerhéde 


| pd&wan Bréhman) ; 41. 


(shenvi Bréhman) ; 37, 
2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Garurto. Raéglavendra Mamdapur; Hindy 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Brahman); 44. 
Gaurishankar RAmprasad;: Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44 : 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 25. 


Brahman); 20. 
Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu —— 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ;s Hindu(Vani); 30 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; : 27 

— Bhikaji Sémant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


Brahman) ; 48. | 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (C hitp&wan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bre¢hman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; s Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 
Kri shn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 41- 

Anandr#o Bélkrishna Raéngnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna P&ange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kashinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu 


(Chit- 
péwan Bradhman) ; 64. 
Raéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 
Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 
Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govin 
Bréhman); 50. 
Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 40. 
Krishnaji N 4rd4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhéda 
Rg meet ; 53. 


dhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu} 
(Ohteetean Bréhman) ; ; 50. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Upfsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sidras- 


wat) ; 51. 
Bhikli Go Gorél Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 36 | 


Vd4man Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi) 


Nichyio Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karh&da' 


Narayan Kakade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth} 
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Noe | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ‘ee 
MaritHi—continued. | . 
189 Lokamat ..... ...| Vengurla (Ratné-| Weekly... — ... R&4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud; 600 
giri). | Bréhman) ; 3¢. : m4 les 
149 | Madhukar... 9 | Belgaum .| Do .. ...| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras-} 300 
| wat Br4hman) ; 31. | | 
141 | Mahdrdshtr’ Vritt et ae ee ee ems Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha);; 150 
42. | | 
142 | Mod Vritt eee .».| Wai (Satdéra) .. Do. ove ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Bréhman) ; 29. | 
_ 143 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... sic! SEY; sks ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 37. ! 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ct ea ...| Weekly .,.. me Do. do. veel 1,800 
145 ; Muinukshu i oi) eee. SO Be ws “0 cases sug 
K handesh). 
146 | Nagar SamAchér... ..| Ahmednagar ..| Do... vo ae Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
Mm li); 26. 
147 | Nésik Vritt .. ...| Nd&sik ... ...) Do. ...  ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 200 
| Bréhman); 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... o) MRUROGMOONE ct DG cu: te bade Ey Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
réhman) ; 33. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitraé ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  .s ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
l¢pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
160 | Parikshak ... i «<.| Belgaum can .e| VAaman Remchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Sédras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhét... en ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ....Govind Kashinaéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
ae Khandesh., { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. ‘ 
153 | Prakdésh ... os woo} Sathra ... ar Oe Ss ...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp&wan 350 
Brahman); 33. 
104 | Prakdshak oo =v Bijapur oo) ae .|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
. wan Brahman); 32 
i565 | Pratod ... -_ .->| Islampur(Satdra).| Wo. .... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
166 | Réghav Bhushan... .».| YeOla (N4sik) ..| Do. cee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
| about 55 or 58. 
157 | Rashtramukh «+ — «| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...) Published thricea| Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada} 177 
| month Brahman) ; 27. 
158 | Satyi Shodhak ... «| Ratndgiri ol er — 7 Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
rahman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari,| Bombay... —_—...) Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
. Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar .o»| Sholépur ...| Weekly ..._—...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 408 
161 |Shubh Suchak ... «| Satara ..  ...! Do. «.  ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
| ( Bréhman); 6m. 
: 162 | Sudhakar ... soe eee} Pen (Kol&ba) .| Dow: oo w.| Na¥a@yan Ganesh Mandlik; .Hindg (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman), 
163 | Samant ... ~ ...| Karad (Saté@ra)...: Do.  ... wee} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 36. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
| vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
164 | Swarajya_ .. ae ...| Sholapur ee ae ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
| | kanastha Brahman); 36. 
165 | Vidya Vilas ais soe| MOLhapur -«+| Bi-weekly a — i Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
s i réhman); 22. 
-166 | Vichari “i seo| K4rw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. . 
167 | Vihari__.... ‘<a »..| Bombay... .«| Weekly... «»»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke coe eee} 1,000 
168 | Vikram ... sai coo] Satara eee ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
169 | Vishvavritt — eee] Kolhapur 8 wee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu $60 
( (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdér __....| Bombay ... ik; : ah ass | (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni =. sos 600 
3 | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
| Séraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittaser ... eee .-.| Wai (Satara) ..| Weekly ... ...{ Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
172 Vr ittasudha ese eee Satara eee eee Do. coe eee Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brehman); 43. a 
178 | Vydphri ww. 0 | Poona «.. .| Dow .... oe] Nama Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
174 | Warkari ... «es == eee] Pandharpur (Sho-! Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 250 
| lapur). | Bréhman); 34. | 
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©} Apes Gedkehivulentci, Reseodekar; Hindu! 200: 
sth Brxhman) ; 88. 


Weekly ....  ... Shéme-nd-din i Muhammad ; Muham-| 600 


madan (Abro); 24. 
Do. ww. + a | Hindu(Khatri);; 1,000 


, ae ‘Karachi (Sind) ...| Do. o »».| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 ©... 650 
vem Dow, Dow as. vee Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobéna);68 | 150 


: ee vee Shikérpur (Sind).| Do... ...| Cheléram M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
ni Eo ' | 
eae . | Ajaibat-i-Bambai. eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly w.|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ;| 2,500 
: Pe : | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
eae oS 5eg Bombay Punch Raiijur wht OB. ace ee Wty ewe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh} 3,000 
Be iid es st Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. | 
-. 183 | Deccan Review ... © «.; Do. ... ~ «| Monthly oo.| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
ee ok BN: | (North Indian) ; 32. 
“** 184.) Ghamkhwar-e-Jahéx’ ...| Bhusiwal (East) Weekly ... —««»| Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
‘ : ae ed ie Khandesh), | 
oe 7 185 | Habib-nl-Akhbér we ees Bombay eee me oe | ee Mirza Amjad Baig ; Muhammadan oot eee 
ae co 186 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma me > | on (East ‘Do. eee eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
Loe 187 | Mufid-e-Rosger ... 0 «. Pept we ese) «Do. one = es Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500 
: Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 
eae 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér a ee vo:| Daily cos .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
Mae | y | : Deh4lvi Muhammadan ;; 53. 
see | Gosara’st aNp Hinpr. | 
me ——Cté«@ Jenin «=— ss. = nee —swee| Bombay es. «| Weekly «- — | BKSgubhdi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu| 2,300 © 
a 3 | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 3 
ag sare . 190 Jain Mitra eee eee Do. ee een Fortnightly cee eecces Kg 
one >. |Mana’tH! anp Ka'NaREss. 
dae oe Wh Cheain... « .« Bégalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... | ..| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
“SSO eae | pur). Brahman) ; 36. 
: er é ee ey Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
og soared | 
| caf @ ric a We The names. of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
oh Vasko pinto tm brackets aftr the name 


cae ; G The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List. -of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


: ; + the sogent is lft ott, and theshort a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
: ‘ been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
eis ial Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate ) that it is short, thus—d, 

* as i - +», The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublisheé cf each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ee ae ‘Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instanees must be regarded with caution, 

ne) Hos. 62, 67, 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


0 — 
0 : nea 
0 No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
5 ae ane 
GUJARATI. 
654 | Bharat Jivan nw .»»| Bombay ... .o| Monthly e.| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
5 | rathi Brédhman) ; 34, 
MaRATHI. | 
) : 
1484 | Paisa Fund oe _ Bombay ... .»-| Monthly oe weenie ae | 
1594 | Shivaji Vijaya ... «| Sholépar a oe “<i eee me 
N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brdhmin); 35. The 
, circulation is 900. . 
(b) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg din Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is §00.. tt 
(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) #38. The circulation is 1,000. 
(d) The editor of No, 185 is Pandharindth B&lkrishna P4thak; Hindu (Yajurvedi Brahmin); 28. The circulation 
~ 1s 1,000. | \ 
(e) The editors of No. 102 are NA&réyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 30 and Girdhar' Venkatesh 
' Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 
' (f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); $2. The 
circulation is 600. 


con 654—3 


Politics and the Public Administration. cae a 


1, “Sir H,. Campbell-Bannerman’s proposal to ‘vote a national ,grant 
.Comments on the Parlia- Of £ 50,000 to Lord Cromer for his distinguished 
mentary debate. on the vote services in Egypt was approved by a majority 
o. % national grant to Lord by the House of Oommons after a heated debate. 
YVromer. | ig ae 7 
SGujaréti (23), 4th Ang, That Lord Cromer has improved the financial and 
Eng. cols; Jémre-Jamshed material condition of Egypt cannot be questioned 
(28), Srd Aug,, Eng. cols, by any fair-minded critic. But that he has also 
strengthened England’s hold upon the country and failed to satisfy the 
aspirations of educated Egyptians admits of no doubt. This aspect of his 
Egyptian regime is not likely to be appreciated by Englishmen from the 
standpoint of the Egyptians themselves, and as a matter of fact it has not 
been borne in mind in the fulsome and unqualified eulogies that have been 
liberally showered upon Lord Cromer. The judgment of the English people 
upon this phase of the Egyptian problem will not commend itself to dis- 
interested outsiders and for our own part we must say that the Denshawi 
incident with all its horrible severities has not induced us to concur in these 
eulogies. Mr, Redmond, who is not fettered by any sedition laws from giving 
courageous expression to his independent views, openly declared in Parlia- 
ment that ‘ Lord Cromer was being rewarded for the false and fraudulent 
action of making Egypt a British province.’ But without accepting 
Mr. Redmond’s charge against Lord Cromer, we feel that his diagnosis of 
the general trend of events in Egypt is correct. We know by bitter experience 
how Englishmen have been rendered incapable, by the course of their 
national history and by the surroundings in which they are placed in a country 
like India, of appreciating opposite standpoints, and in the present instance 
we can well understand the attitude of the English public as a whole and 
of their leading politicians. Whilst cordially recognising Lord Cromer’s 
splendid and beneficent work in Egypt in certain important respects, we 
are not sorry that Mr. Redmond placed the other side of the story before 
the civiiised world with more than usual candour and courage.” [The 
Jam-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, writes:—“* The Denshawi affair was, in 
all conscience, not one that could be easily deiended by lovers of the British 
race or looked upon as an act of pure, unalloyed justice.....,... Those, however, 
who spoke and voted against the grant to Lord Cromer on this ground would 
have acted gracefully in not reviving the memory of that rather ugly episode. 
People may quarrel with Lord Cromer for not having crowned his 
work in Egypt asa statesman of liberal sympathies. They cannot, however, 
on that account ignore his.title to what he has actually achieved in the interests 
of that country and its people during the last twenty-five years.”’| 


2. “Lord Elgin has declared, through his official mouthpiece in the 
Commons, his inability to redress the wrongs of the 
Alleged wrongsdone tothe Indians in the Transvaal. He has even gone a step 
— ee. , further. In order to cover his own shortcomings in 
(a a oe (48), 2né the matter he has had the hardihood of adding insult 
- to injury—of saying that ‘he does not regard this 
highly scientific method of identification (by finger-print impressions) as 
objectionable in itself.’ ‘Those of us who are inclined to take a charitable view 
of the shortcomings of our rulers and their apathy and indilference in safe- 
guarding the interests of this helpless country and its meek, law-abiding and 
voiceless people will, however, be tempted to say that it is not so much 
his fault as his misfortune that Lord Elgin has so ignominiously failed 
in the matter. When in India, people knew him as a timid Pro-consul, 
who, among his many failings, shared that worst of all absence of imagination. 
It was he who, after scouring over some hundreds of miles of the country, 
proclaimed, on the eve of one of the greatest of famines of the last century, that © 
India was prosperous and free from all the dangers of drought. It is he who 
now tells them that a method employed for identifying criminals is not 
objectionable in itself and should not be resented by honest men when sought 
to be applied to them. Who can help pitying the poor Colonial Secretary 
after this!” 
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e that our: countrymen. will accept the promised reforms of 
Mr. Morley in the spirit in which they are offered 
+ of obtaining reforms ‘ and make them: yield the utmost measure of good. 
ya Mr;‘Morley and should One thing we would remind our countrymen about 
> gealise the: difficulties in his, ig that great though the disappointment has 
‘ a eg "Patriot (13), 2708 July. been, we need not yet despair of the future, For 
ee ee ES oe Our part we still have. faith in Mr. Morley’s 
‘Liberalism gud: will sill cling to the hope that misguided as he has been by the 
. ‘machinations of the India Office, his Liberal principles will yet assert them- 
elves, Mr. Morley has very cruelly disappointed the Indian public. But 
we should not-do him the injustice of denying the obvious difficulties with 
which his path is beset. The immensity of the Indian problem has appalled 
the «most courageous among English statesmen and the best of them have 
studiously avoided it............ Mr. Morley knew next to nothing of Indian 
‘affairs when he was called upon to: preside at the India Office. A man in 
such a position has naturally to depend upon his advisers for the solution of 
entirely new problems. We have nothing but wholesale condemnation for the 
arrest and deportation of Lajpatrai, but we should recognise the fact that Mr. 
‘Morley had no option but to accept the advice of the ‘man on the spot’. We 
should put ourselves in his position to recognise his difficulties. Suppose the 
| position was reversed and India ruled over England. Would that Indiap Secre- 
tary of State who would be sitting at the English Otfice in Calcutta dare to refuse 
to sanction the arrest and deportation of an English agitator if the ‘men on the 
spot,’ his own countrymen, informed him that the arrest and deportation of that 
English agitator was necessary to preserve the peace and safety of India’s Eng- 
lish Empire and that they would not be responsible for the safety of Indians in 
England if their advice was not acted upon by the Secretary of State for 
Pe, England? Even the most liberal-minded Indian Secretary of State for 
: England would in that case have to sanction the arrest of such an agitator. 
: He would naturally shrink from taking upon himself the responsibility for the 
dire consequences which, he was assured, would follow his refusal to sanction 

-¢h8 suppression of the agitation.” 


2&3 
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4. The object of Mr. Morley’s Bi!l to amend the law relating to the 

Council of India is to reform the constitution of the 

Mr. Morley’s proposed re- Council so as to enable the Secretary of State for 

a “ladj the constitntion of Tndia to nominate one or more Indians to it. Before 

e India Council. aie | ‘ 

Bombay Samdchér’ (66), @ntering into the merits or demerits of the new Bill 

Ist Aug. Wwe may say that India would prefer to see this 
| - Council abolished altogether, for if other Secretaries 
of State, e.g., the Colonial Secretary, can do without a Council, there appears to 
be no reason why the Secretary of State for India should have one, The exis- 
tence of the Council was justified when India was ruled by the East India 
Company ; but now that it is directly under Crown and the Secretary of State 
and the Under-Secretary are always statesmen of some standing, there is no 
longer any necessity for it. The evil of having the Council is that its members 
‘being almost always selected from a class who all think alike, it is impossible 
to secure diversity of views among them. It is true that the Secretary of 
State has the power to act independently of his Council. But it is not to be 
expected that any Secretary will have the strength of character to have his 
own way when his Councillors are unanimously opposed to his views. But if 

it is not possible to abolish the Council, the next best course is, of course, 
to reform it. It cannot be said that the changes proposed by Mr. Morley are 
at all far-reaching in their character. As the Bill stands at present, we fail to 
see how it is proposed to make room for Indians in the Council. There being 
no express clause in it for the appointment of natives of India, it will be at the 

- option of any Secretary of State to refuse to select natives. It is only by 
making express provision in the Bill that the appointment of natives can be 
placed beyond doubt. Again, the term of seven years for which the appointment 
of a member is to last is too long. It might be very well reduced to three years. 
Again, a system of election may very profitably be substituted for the 
present method of selection. If these reforms were to be introduced, new blood 


X 


‘ 


| oun = ¥ 


would from time to time be infused into the Ocuncil and the Secretary of: 
State would have advisers, who would really prove helpful to him in his deli= 


berations. 


5. “There are conflicting rumours as to the possible Indian nominees to 


on the India Council. It was at first conjectured that 
indie to the Tada waa 2 Mr. Amir Ali and Mr. Dutt would * nominated. 

Al-Huq (51), 20th July, and now itis reported that His Highness the Aga 
Eng. cols. ; * Parsi (32), 4th Khan and the Dewan of Mysore are to be the 
ae a om happy recipients of the favour. Inasmuch as one 
Mubhammadan is selected, we see no reason forany complaint. His Highness the 
Aga Khan is as good a representative of the Muhammadans as could be found. 
The Sind Gazette is not correct in stating that His Highness the Aga Khan is 
not a true representative of the Muhammadans. It must be remembered that. 
the All-India Muhammadan Deputation, which was a truly representative body 
of the Indian Muhammadans, was headed by no other person than His High- 
ness, ‘Lhe fact is that the Angio-Indian papers do not seem to favour this sug- 
gestion and so by hook/or by crook they want to prove it to be impracticable.”’ 
|The Parsi writes :—“ The shorter term of office will tend to cause more variety 


in the personnel of the Council, and the condition about having lived in 


India not more than seven years earlier will make the new Councillors 
younger than the old ones. All this may, though it will not of necessity, 
impart a slightly livelier tone to the Council, but as the Council stands at 
present, nothing can make it more than the meeting of a group of interestin 
old gentlemen not resulting in much practical good. The Secretary of State 
for India can turn India upside down without regard to the advice of the 


- India Council, and he need not give it the opportunity of giving advice at 


all unless he likes. 1n these circumstances it matters little who the Councillors 
are. It is only when Parliament gives the Council some power of limiting tie 
Secretary of State’s actions that it can become anything more than an orna- 
mental assemblage of dignitaries.”’ | 


6. “Just as India is not prepared for representative Government, so 

also are the Notables of India not yet fit to form an 

Advisory Council of Nota~ Advisory Council. We read inthe papers long and 
— Haq (51), 2Cth Jul thoughtful speeches delivered by them and think that 
ue ane (0, 1 2™'Y> our Notables are really educated men. We read that 
| such and such a Prince is showing great interest 

in the welfare of his people by starting useful institutions and we fondly think 
that our Notables are active and energetic, But this is all as it appears on the 
outside. Behind the scenes the so much talked-of speech of the Prince is 
prepared by his Private Secretary, who is generally a graduate of some Knglish 
University. ‘The useful institutions and the schemes of improvement exist only 
on paper. Thus to be plain, our Notables, unlike the Notables of England, are 
slothful, ignorant, luxurious and sensual. It appears an anachronism in the 
beginning of the twentieth century to convene a Council of such deformities 


for the purpose of knowing the feelings and sentiments of the Indian people. 


It seems to us all the more ridiculous that at a time when Mr, Morley’s Gov- 
ernment is going to muzzle the House of Lords onthe ground that it is.a 


party dodge and has been ever used for the grossest and basest purposes of 


unscrupulous political dishonesty, a sort of House of Lords is granted as an 
unasked-for boon to India.” 


‘ 9, Inour last issue (vide paragraph 22 of the last Weekly Report) we said 


that the object of active or passive resistance was not to 

The true object of indian obtain independence or swardjya, but only to obtain 
agitation is to free the people relief from our present sufferings. ‘To-day we intend 
from their present sufferings. +0 explain this position more fully. Had the people 
Partkshak (150), Ist Auge been happy under the present alien rule and had 
Government made sincere efforts to bring about the 

people’s welfare, the present discontent would never have arisen at all. But 
poverty and starvation are causing misery to crores of people. It would be a 
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one—ané i Governsient in pesticular=io think that 
4 << Object of Our jeade rying on the present agitation isto drive the English 
* ” out of the country "Tala fp Tatpernt was not personally subjected to any hard- 


ship and ry not <itiey to gain an: personel ends. The object of the speech 
Ber cia sil which ‘he ‘has been ‘de ‘by Government was simply to promote the 
welfare of ‘his’ fellow-country men. So also the object of the advocates of 
wailéshism, boycott and swardjya is not to benefit themselves, but to save their 
; fellow-country meni from starvation. They are actuated not by self-interest but 
‘by love for others. The Christians profess a religion which tcacbes that if any 
one smite one of your cheeks, - you should offer him the other. But, 
in utter disregard of this precept, the Christian nations are squeezing the other 
nations of the earth brought by them under their sway. Christian rulers have 
clean forgotten their duty of protecting their subjects like their own children. 
a . Even in their own countries, they do not care forthe welfare of the poor, 
 . All their so-called democratic institutions only favour tie wealthy class. Tho 
a | rise of the Labour Party in England isa proof ‘of this.. Is it then possible 
that the British rulers would feel sympathy foran alien people like the 
Indians? Our Government have for the last 150 years been squeezing 
everything out of India in order to enrich the wealthy people of England. 
If this course be persisted in any longer, all the people in India—Muhammadans 
as well as Hindus—would assuredly become extinct. The Indians are carried 
off by plague and famine every year. ‘They have no money to avert these 
calamities. Government «o.not wish to reduce the drain which is impoverish- 
ing India. Neither the people in England nor their fellow-countrymen who 
come to this country to rule over us think that it is their chief duty to protect 
us. Government no doubt make efforts to maintain peace in the country, 
but that is only in.the interests of British merchants. The Indians do not 
reap any benefit from that peace. Foreign nations are plundering India, but 
our Government does not give us facilities for carrying on trade in foreign 
countries or even in the British Colonies or England herself. N ay. the British 
Government views with unconcern the persecution to which Indians are 
i? : subjected in the-British Uclonies. What inference is to be drawn from this? 
Have Government taken any important steps towards giving technical educa- 
tion to the Indians? If no provision be made for the suosistence of the people, 
| of what earthly use are railways and telegraphs to them? ‘The Indians trusted 
} Government sa long because they believed that Government sympatiised 
. | with them. But experience has shown them that this belief is utterly un- 
a founded. The officials, who come to this country to rule over us, care only for 
i? : their own enjoyment and not for our happiness. It is for this reason that all | 
sensible people have come to think that the reins of administration should be 
transferred to the hands of the Indians. If Government had not betrayed any 
selfishness in their dealings with the people, the latter would not have 
commenced the struggle for swardjya. ‘The Indians have no hope that Gov-— 
ernment will voluntarily discard their selfish policy. It is the duty of the 
Indians, therefore, to make them do so __ By carrying on their present agitation 
the Indians may perhaps incur the displeasure of Government, but they must 
remember that dereliction of duty on their part would be fatal both to them-= 
selves and Government. 


Yn 


B. Some Railway employés at Léhore have been dismissed from service for 
singing the national song Hindustan Hamara Lai 
India belongs to the (India| belongs to us), India does belong tothe Indians 


Indians and they are bound 
to regain their possession of and to none else. Every word of the Punjab national 


the country one day. song is thus literally true. By virtue of a divine charter 

|  Bhéle (112), Ist Ang. © India belongs to the Indians. No other nation can 

dispute this God-given right of theire. Weadmit India 

is toe the present under foreign domination, but that does not mean that the 

country does not belong to. the ‘Indians, ‘he latter have Jost possession of it 

eh . gomehow. But it is a foregone conclusion that they will regain their God- 

ae given right. It is, therefore, necessary that every «patriot: should maintain 
ele: under all ciroumstances that India a eng to the Indians, 
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9. One Venkatesh Dhandeo Marathe contributes some Verses to the: 
nn Ga Mumukeshu of which the following is the purport:—. 
The agricultural class in. Qne morning, while the rising sun had brought back. 
orn Gohtcg the beetle sleeping nature to life once more I thought to. 
dine." myself ‘Shall we ever behold the sun of Swardjya: 
Mumukshu (145), lst Aug. shining upon us and-shall we ever be able to gladden | 
the souls of Ramdas and. Shivaji by our actions?” 
While I was lost in such a reverie, 1 behe!d an agriculturist, standing dejected 
in front of histhut. ‘Oh God of Rain’ exclaimed he piteously ‘why this . 
wrath on us? Where shall I go to satisfy my hunger and that of my little 
ones? In vain have IJ toiled on my land during the year; not a handful of 
- grain has been left with me! J ask myself over and over again where the 
whole of my stock of grain has gone, but get no satisfactory answer. Some 
invisible thief has been robbing me of my grain every year for several years 
past. The school teacher says that the Kes:ré knows who this thief is. It_ 
is said that he comes from England whith is thousands of miles off. Why does 
not Government punish this demoniacal thief?’ After uttering these words 
the agriculturist burst into an agony of grief. My friends, will not his above 
utterances touch your hearts? You have been holding Congresses and Con- 
ferences, but the agricultural class which is the basis of all your super- 
structures has in the meantime been completely ruined! Don’t neglect this 
class because it happens to be sunk in ignorance. It will prove to be your 
sharpest sword in acquiring swardjya. Give this weapon the sharp edge of 
education before it becomes too rusty; when it is sharpened, no petitions need 
be submitted to obtain the redress of grievances. ‘Take the field early with this 
weapon in hand with shouts of ‘indepenJence’ and after killing the demon 
of injustice cast it away. ‘hen shall independence be surely ours, 


10. Some of the officers of Government appear to adopt very strange 
ea measures foi stamping out so-called sedition, 
ey pe not to be Students asa class share the mischievous proclivities 
y such _ petty | ee ; 
measures aS theinterdicting of Of the monkey. Had no objection been raised to the 
the ery of “ Bande Mataram” cry of ‘ Bande Mataram,’ the students would have 
ge gtr eet we a cooled down and ceased to utter it of their own accord. 
perth recall od a But under instructions from the head of their depart- 
: ment Government school-masters declared the very 
utterance of the words punishable, and the students finding how much injunc: 
tion not to utter the words teased them took to shouting them with all the 
greater gusto, Of course, no one can approve of this conduct on the part of 
students. But the fault lies more with the Mducational Department than with 
the students since instruction in manners and morals is almost entirely nezlected, 
Again, certain papers, considered seditious in their tone, have been excluded 
from coliege libraries, ‘The curiosity of the students being thus aroused, 
they either subscribe to these papers privately or.go to read them at other 
libraries. Again, a student has been punished at Broach by the Head Master 
of the local High School for selling photos of Lala Lajpatrai, Students are 
certainly not to be reformed by the perpetration of cruelties like these ; they 
should be dealt with gently and with tact. Our suggestion to Government, 
therefore, is not to devote their attention to such trivial maiters, but to adopt. 
measures for promoting the welfare of the people. If they do this, the people 
will calm down of their own accord. It is the duty of Government to check 
those officers of theirs who harass the public through overzeal. 
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il. “ There is little doubt that there is very great discontent among the 
people. But does any sane man outside the bureau- 

Necessity on the part of cratic circle believe that it can be removed by the 
ar: pes = itl its repressive measures which are being adopted ? ‘These 
* Prathét (52), 23rd July, measures will only increase the prevailing discontent. 
Eng. cole If those at the helm of the administration really wish 
: the present feeling of dissatisfaction to subside, they 

should at once withdraw the arbitrary orders which they have recently passed. 
‘lo begin with, they should release Lala Lajpatrai unconditionally, So long as 
he is in custody, the people are bound tw feel aggrieved and remain sullen..., ... 
Then the prosecution of the Punjab lawyers whose shabby treatment is in every 
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ater er may be said against the Moghul rule in India, it cannot - 
bnaxie’ doubted that in their social relations with the people 
ae a in nae of the the Moghuls were most popular. ‘Ihe Britisher, on 
course with Indians, the contrary, has this one great weakness—from an 
Al-Haq (11), 20th July, Jndian’s point of view—that he is insular and unsym- 
Hag: cols, pathetic. He avoids Indian society asif he would be 
defiled by the contact. This seems to be the main cause of the unpopularity of 
British rule in India and also accounts for the present discontent in the country. 
But some thoughtful members of the ruling class, having realised the situation, 
are trying to do away with this source of alienation by bringing about better 
relations between Englishmen and Indians, We are glad to notice that 
Lord Lamington, the other day, in the course of his speech at the inauguration 
ceremony of a Club for European and Indian ladies in Poona, said that he 
thought the non-official British classes might do a great deal more to improve 
the relations with Indians,” 


13. The answer tothe Honourable Mr. G., K. Parekh’s question in the 
_, Legislative Council re tie meagre allotment of 
sighta  halin ty Seoranae rage in the mining companies recently started among 
Gujarati (23), 28th July. e natives of this country is of a very unsatis- 
factory nature. The reason for this is not far to seek : 
the mining enterprise is very paying to the Europeans. There is no clause 
in the Indian Mines Act restricting the grant of the right of mining to 
foreigners only ; and yet. it is only too clear that most of the shares in mining 
companies have been taken up by foreigners and that, in the agreements 
with the companies, conditions in favour of Europeans have been entered. 
Up to now we have heard of no case in which the right of mining has been 
granted to a native. On the contrary, we have heard that after being flatly 
refused to natives it has been conferred on Europeans. Nay, natives showing 
enterprise in this direction have even been informed that these rights are 
reserved for Europeans only. If this is true, does it. speak well of the British 
sense of justice? Why should not mining rights be conferred on Europeans 
and Natives alike? In this connection we would request Government to follow 
the example of the Mysore State, where a resolution has been passed that half 
the capital of every mining company carrying on operations within the limits 
of the State should be raised from among the people of the State. If sucha 
condition is made with European mining companies working in British India, 
there will be no cause for the Indians to grumble, or to question the sense of 
justice of the British Government. 


14, “Even some out-and-out firebrands will be obliged to admit that 
C i e, Lord Lamington’s speech at the Byculla Club was 
uieatitite eanaah at yo By- in the main fully satisfactory and fair.......... His 


_ culla Club. Lordship has done a great service to the mill 


Akhbdr-e-Soudégar (62), industry in this Presidency by distinctly stating 
30th July, Eng. cols; Sénj that ‘ personally he was a great believer in non- 
Vartaman (94), 27th July. = interference with labour as he thought that, in the 
long run, the men would be able to manage their own terms. ‘This has 
ever been the view taken by Indian publicists and those directly interested 
in the industry, or for the matter of that, by the mill hands themseives. 
And, yet, fears are entertained in some quarters that there will be State 
interference. His Excellency’s remarks about child labour were certainly 

to the point, and we have not a word to say against them........... A good 
prt can'be said on both sides of the question of the frequent migration of 
the Bombay Government to Poona and Mahdbleshwar. Lord Lamington, for 
the: first time pane puma. to the public the other or the official side of the 
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shield: ‘About the delay in the transaction of business, His'Excelléiicy averrtd 


‘from personal enquiry that it was at any time insignificant.’ Coming so 


authoritatively, we have no hesitation in accepting this assurance. We might 


also recognise the claim put forward by His Lordship on behalf of Poona as 


possessing ‘ many of the attributes of a capital.’ His Excellency’s remarks about 
the ‘ sufferings endured by the legal and commercial communities’ were also not 


inapt. But the whole question turns upon the point that, in His Excellency’s 


words, ‘such changes would have great benefit in the acquisition of local knowledge.’ 
That is perfectly true—but there is an ‘if’ in the matter. Exceptional rulers 
like Lord Lamington and Lord Reay might use these frequent peregrinations 
for the purpose of acquiring ‘ local knowlege.’ But these are exceptions to the 
general rule. Are not these migrations generally so many successive ‘ seasons ” 
Only ?......... We beg most humbly to differ from Lord Lamington on the 
question of the ‘so-called unrest in India.’ The discontent is there’; it has not 
been exaggerated by the ‘ outpourings of the Native Press.’ But the ‘ unrest’ 
is a different tune altogether. A harrowing picturé of the so-called unrest 
has been drawn by the Anglo-Indian Press and also by the Indian correspondents 
of many influential British journals. This unrest is a veritable Frankeinsten 
unnecessarily conjured up. But the remedy was pointed out by His Lordship 
himself when he said ‘that it should be not only possible but easy to understand 
their (the Indian people’s) feelings and that some changes of administration might 


bring the latter into closer conformity with their views’. No greater truth 


was ever uttered........... What we want is gradual, not necessarily spasmodic, 
changes in the administration.......... But the question of introducing these 
changes is being tackled by Mr. Morley and Lord Minto, and we trust that a 
suitable compromise will ere long be arrived at and all causes of discontent and 
unrest effaced.” {The Sdnj Variamdn writes:—His Excellency has at last 
expressed boldly his views on the Bombay Municipal election contests, 
Although, as was but natural, Lord Larzington upheld the right of Government 
officers to stand at these elections, yet he distinctly expressed his personal 
conviction that the higher executive officers could not do so without running 
the risk of criticism and misunderstanding. We only regret that His Excellency 
had not the courage to declare his views at the time of the elections, as it 
would have saved much ill-feeling. We fully endorse the view that the 
Governor should move about in the different parts of the Presidency, thereby 
acquainting himself with the grievances of the people and proving to them his 
sympathy and anxiety for their welfare. ] | 


15. ‘* Of the several farewell speeches made by Lord Lamington, that deli- 
‘dchiee des te vered at the Byculla Club was the weightiest, and the 
ie ee one in reply to the Municipal Corporation was 
characterised by the deepest pathos..,....... Popularity 

is sometimes courted by such questionable means that His Lordship almost 
felt that it was the reverse of a compliment to be called a popular Governor. 
This is a sentiment which ennobles public life. Popularity must be a by- 
product of duty, and not a guiding principle of ‘administration......... Being 


‘only a provincial! Governor, Lord Lamington had no opportunity to speak out 


his mind on the controversial questions on which he dwelt in his farewell 
speeches. He could not, for example, publicly complain of the interference of 
the Imperial Inspectors-General in local affairs, while he was still in office, Pre- 
sumably. the Bombay Government shares his personal views in regard to such 
interference, and possibly the resentment of the Local Governments has 
already found expression in official correspondence........,... We believe 
Lord Curzon intended these Inspectors-General to help the Government 
of India with advice in technical matters on the one hand, and on the other to 
help and to stimulate the particular departments of the provincial Govern. 
ments, so that all provinces might, as far as possible, advance in a line......,... 
The enquiry set on foot by Mr. Morley and Lord Minto will no: doubt 
bring to light any official friction that may have been engendered by the system 
introduced by Lord Curzon’sGevernment. ‘Ihe question is really one regarding 


the amenities of official life, and as such not of much importance to the non- 


official public,.....,.. His Lordship showed his usual tact in the handling of 


the delicata:topic of the propriety of Government: officials of high ‘standing, 
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ipal weata,.; He took. note of the services of the 
the past, and of fhe.judicial decision that the officials had 
Of, no improper conduct but, at the same time, he expressed his 
nion that. it will not only be no longer necessary, but. also 
ent,. for. Government officers of high standing, coming into daily 

sontact with their fellow-aitizens, to offer themselves for election and to expose 
-themeelves'to party criticism and misunderstanding. The several schemes for 
improvement of Bombay, in which His £xcellency took a deep personal 
interest, will give his.successor a good programme to start with. His farewell 
_ 6 the ¢ity of Bombay through the Corporation was instinct with the deepest 
feeling. He confessed that he laid down his office with great bitterness of 
spirit.” ig ease se 
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‘16. In commenting on Lord Jamington’s two farewell speeches the 
Ce ia (12) ‘a Ortental Review writes with approval of His Lord- 
July. P ship’s reflections on the Caucus movement in Bom- 
fond 7 ‘bay, but does not agree with His Excellency’s views on 

‘education. Regarding the expression of opinion by Lord Lamington on the merits 

of decentralisation, the paper remarks :—‘ Another point on which we join issue 

with His Excellency is in reference to his advocacy of the policy of decentra- 

‘lization in the government of Indian provinces. We at once admit that the 

_ Government of India should not be allowed to interfere in small details of 

administration, but it will be an evil day for the provinces if the Supreme Gov- 

ernment is deprived of the power of vetoing measures and enactments of Pro- 

‘vincial Governments and when Governors and: Lieutenant-Governors are allowed 

‘to do what they please. Everyone knows how in the mofussil owing to 

the system of decentralization, District Officials become petty despots whose 

; decisions are almost always final because the Government see no reason to 

a interfere, In the name of decentralization many a real grievance is left 

-unredressed, many a keen want unsupplied. Decentralization in finance has 

been asked for over and over again, but the history of our provincial 

contracts shows how the scheme has hitherto failed, and it remains to be 

seen how far the new settlement stands the test of experience. We certainly 

object to the conferment of larger powers upon local officials in the name 

of decentralization without an adequate system of supervision. That view 

is not incompatible with the demand for the extension of local self-government 
subject to the control of higher authorities on Jegitimate occasions,” 


17. “It goes without saying that the relations between Lord Lamington and 
Mahretta (10), 28th July. the people were of a very friendly nature, and there 

| are very few, if any, incidents in His Excellency’s 
career which will be remembered with nothing but rancour on either side. 
If Lord Lamington recognised that the people may have legitimate ambitions, 
80 also the people could very well see that he was not the man to grudge them - 
the realisation of those ambitions so far as he could help it. But provincial 
ft | administration is after all tied down so by Imperial exigencies which are 
) beyond the control of the - people and a sympathetic provincial Governor 
o alike. Lord Lamington failed to leave an impression upon the 
i): : provincial administration, but the causes thereof may be acknowledged 
ei to be beyond his control, His Excellency’s speech at the Byculla Club is 
nl quite in keeping with the views he previously expressed regarding the 
aspirations of the educated people and the so-called agitators in general.......... 
He did allude to a section who desire or pretend to desire the subversion of the 
British rule, but he was careful to add that there were others who recognised 
that British rule must be maintained ; and that it was not only possible 
but easy to understand that some changes of administration might 
bring that rule into close conformity with the views of such peopie. 
‘This explains why the Bombay Presidency was saved from being 
.@ scene of.. unjust prosecutions like the Punjab and Bengal. His 
_xcellency’s statement about the inexpediency of exebutive Government 
olficials of high standing offering themselves for election to Municipal 
‘bodies, though stated to bea personal opinion, cuntains sound advice which 
even the officials cannot deny to’ be generous and impartial........... Lis 
,Excellency’s view about the moving ofthe head-quarters of Government would 
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not, we think, meet with general approval. The argument that Ahmedabad 
or. Belgaum bas as much claim as Poona or Bombay to the:honour of being: the 
head-quarters of Government. is really not sound: A Government cannot 
move to every place or to all important ‘places in its jurisdiction without 
inconveniencing the public. It should have a fixed residence somewhere, and 
the less it is abandoned: for hill. stations~fike Mahfbaleshwar, the better. 
It is true that the Secretariat men are overworked ; but for this there are other 
remedies than the shifting of the head-quarters of Government.” 


18. That courage and strength of mind enable a man to accomplish any- 

sa tae _ thing was well proved by the brave deed of a certain 

ect tr’ the ee Bengali student at Jamdlpur. At present the Hindus 
piciagge "@elien “he; in Bengal are ina very bad way. From day to day 
countrymen at the time of we read heart-rending accounts in the papers of bands 


the recent riots in East of Muhammadan dadmashes pillaging Hindu villages 


Bengal. in broad day-light and violating the chastity of 
. 2 rm ee) Ss 7 ‘ 
aap (72), 90th Findu women. What horrible scenes are we witnessing 


) under the British rule! When these Jadmashes were 
looting Jamdlpur, about 150 Hindu women sought refuge in a temple. 
Blinded by lust, the Muslim ruffians began to break open the doors of the shrine. - 
As if in answer to the prayers of the women within the temple, a student appeared 
on the steps of the temple and pointing a gun at the rabble shouted, “ Advance 
a step further and you are dead men.’”? The Muhammadans took to their heels 
and the honour of the poor women was saved. It is these brave volunteers 
who are accused of abduction by evileminded Anglo-Indians! If such brave 
students were to be taught shooting, hundreds of great Generals would arise 
among us, But this is a dream, not destined to be realised in India. Even 
for purposes of private defence the Indians are not allowed the use of the lathe. 
In spite of all this the Bengali students have been true to their calling of defend- 
ing their fellow-countrymen. Government may not recognise their worth. 
But history will inscribe a few lines in their praise. May such brave and 
patriotic students spring up in countless numbers in India is our heartfelt 
prayer! 
19. <A descriptive sketch in two chapters under the title ‘“ The Mutiny of 
i 1907” or a “A Story of the Summer of 1907” 
Ancloindjans and Govern. 2Ppears in the Gujardti. It is written in a satirical 
nik Cl te Panjab stvle and is intended to convey a_ graphic 
in the beginning of May description of the alleged groundless panic which 
«AOE prevailed in the Punjéb about the 2nd May, 
_ Gujarati (29), 28th Jaly. 4907, and of the way in which the local Anglo-Indian 
Press and the Police helped to augment the scare, The writer of the sketch also 
tries to show how the alarm was communicated to the people in England 
through Reuter’s Agency and the London Press. The following is a typical 
passage in the sketch:—At that time the men of the Punjdb Detective 
Force were poking their noses in places where people were discussing current 
events. They discovered in their conversations fine material for getting up a 
mutiny scare. We shall be hailed by the Government as the true well- 
wishers of the empire, thought they, and perhaps we shall be rewarded with an 
Increase in pay and titles and honours. Gradually they told their story to 
their superior officers, who told it to the Commissioner. The Comucissioner 
woke up the sleepy Lieutenant-Governor, Reuters Agent and the correspond- 
ents of certain papers mistook the dust raised by the sweeptng.of the 
streets for the smoke of cannon. The noise made by the stirring of the leaves 
of trees they imagined to be reports of guns. They saw swords and 
bayonets in the sticks people carried with them. If a boy was seen caught 
up in an embrace by somebody, the cry was raised that it was a conventionsl 
sign used in the boycotting campaign. : 


20. One Shankerlal Govardhan contributes some verses to the Gujardt 

of which the following is the purport :—India was once 

Exhortation to Indians to fabulously rich, but to-day all her life-blood has been 
ated for Lala Lajpatrai’s drained. away by foreiguers.. ‘The deportation: of 
--- Gujardt (74), Ist Aug. ‘Lala Lajpatrai has caused a blank in India and 
eo .. .= |. .the motherland of heroes is covered with shame. Ye 
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forefathers and do not let consternation 
sother-Gods Were thrown into prison, Shiva was 
pounded the stone-walls of their prison to dust. 
sdoubtable:Mrs..Cama of Paris. Follow in her foot- 
eps and ig your Lala back. ‘Without ‘him India is like heaven 
wi em t Indra. It you bungle and let the present opportunity pass by, no one 
ares _ will: come to -your aid, If you cannot make the effort, then the zenana is the 
+ . | proper place for'effeminate persons like you. Foreign well-wishers of your 
en pba ii astonished at your conduct and the name of the Aryans has been 
tarnish 


21. Lala Radha Kissan, father of Lala Lajpatrai, has written a letter to 
the Arya Gazetie stating that his son fell a victim 
tale Dep trne reason of to the hatred entertained against the Arya Samaj by 
x a Lajpatrai’s deportation. the Misa’ : : i. d My 
a Bhélar (112), Ist Aug. : © ssionaries and : U ammadans. 1e reason 
7 adduced for the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai that 
- there was a likelihood of a rebellion in the Punjab is totally false and the view 
of Lala Radha Kissan is the right one. The Arya Samaj is not only interfering 
with the progress of the work of the Missionaries but meddling with their work 
in the past by readmitting into Hinduism Hindu converts to Christianity. 
Lala Lajpatrai as a leader of the Arya Samaj was, therefore, strongly hated 
both by the Missionaries and Muhammadans. Government were thereupon led 
to believe in baseless accusations against him which eventually resulted in his. 
deportation, A man who protects swadharma is exposed to many perils, 


22, ‘We learn that the question of Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation has 
Deportation of Lala Laj- not been altogether shelved by the All India Con- 
patrai and the All India OTeSs Committee. Our correspondent informs us that 
Congress Committee. the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is determined to try 
Akhbar-e-Soudégar (62), what he can do in the matter single-handed. He has 
Ab ARGy HBG, Com drafted a memorial to His Excellency Lord Minto 
on the matter of the deportation of Lajpatrai. Mr. Gokhale intends to get it 
signed by a hundred of the foremost men of India, of all castes and creeds and 
shades of opinion. This practically means that it will be endorsed by all 
India. After all the signatures are secured, Mr. Gokhale will himself proceed 
to Simla and personally present the weig raty document to His Excellency....... 
We hope none of the foremost men in India, be they of the Extremist or 
Moderate party or not belonging to any party at all, will allow any kind of 
ae scruples or punctilios to stand in the way of their seconding the brave efforts 
which the Maratha patriot is making in a good cause. Is it too much to hope that . 
Mr. Morley and Lord Minto will, at least now, unbend a little and do justice to. 
a man who has been cruelly wronged ? Lajpatrai has been rotting in Mandalay 
for nearly three months, The Punjab, the whole of India and even the constitu- 
tionally turbulent frontier tribes are quiet. In spite of the so-called national 
volunteers and the subterranean spirit of mutiny said to exist, not a single 
attempt has been made either to rescue Lajpatrai or wreak a ‘vendetta’ : 
The length of the arm of mighty Britain has been displayed and her prestige 
vindicated. If Mr. Morley and Lord Minto would only see their way to release 
Pe _ Lajpatrai this moment, a wave of enthusiastic loyalty and gratitude would pass 
over the land, and many a sore wound would be healed. Might sometimes 

punishes, but generosity soon relents and forgives.” 


lg 23. “~The meeting of the Ail India Congress Committee has at last been 

oo held in Bombay, and it has been decided (a) to address. 
J Kéthiduate Times (8), _ a representation to the Government of India and the 
ra bate mene Lt Secretary of State on the subject of the deportation of 
| Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh and (5) to send a depu- 
a tation of representatives from all provinces for the same purpose. This decision 

_ can, by no means, be called an All-India decision; for Bengal and the 
Punjéb were not represented in the meeting by a single delegate. However, 
taking the decision for what it is worth, we have come to the ‘conclusion that 
it is highly disappointing. Have we not had enough of petitioning before ? 
Has not past experience painfully taught us that it is of no avail?......... 
- Bengal s seen the utter uselessness of petitions and representations and has. 
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already given them up. But Bombay and Madras are still optimistic and 


these are the two provinces which. seem to have been largely. represented at. 


the above meeting.......... The queer notions of Government about official 
prestige will never allow them to be communicative in their reply to the 
representation of the Congress Committee. They will never allow it to appear 
that they yielded to popular agitation, however legitimate that might be. 
It was. probably with a view to avoid an open rupture that Bengal did 
not send any delegate to take part in the deliberations of the Committee.” 


|The Oriental Review, on the otber hand, writes :—‘ ‘The All-India Committee 


of the Congress decided last Saturday not to take any immediate steps with 
regard to the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, and it is very wise that they have 
come to this decision. Everything that could be said, and every argument that 
could be urged, against this deportation has already been advanced in these 
columns as well as in the entire Indian Press, and we fail tosee what useful 
purpose would have been served by making any further demonstration at 
present.’’] 


24, The suggestion that has been made in several quarters.to celebrate 
; . the anniversary of Akbar’s birthday deserves the 
Comparison between AE- garnest consideration of the Indian public............ 
a i There are some who, while admitting the clai 
Jémee-Jamshed (25), 31st : ? uns the claims 
July, Eng. cols. cf Akbar to national gratitude, insist upon the 
7 claims ot Shivaji being given a_ preference. 
.eeees. But the question is—Can Shivaji be our ideal? Our answer 
is an emphatic ‘No.’ We are placed in different times and different circum- 
stances, Shivaji had to fight against fanaticism and bigotry. Liberty of con- 
science and toleration of the widest differences of opinion are among the chief 
blessings of British rule in India. Shivaji very narrowly escaped being a 
prey to the treachery of Aurangzebe because he dared to protest against the 
arbitrary acts of the fanatical ruler of Delhi. Our rulers tolerate the most. 
outspoken criticism of their acts, proviced it does not go beyond the bounds 
of fair-play......... Moreover, our Muhammadan brethren cherish a kind 
of prejudice against Shivaji; and this’ prejudice isa great stumbling-block 
to the celebration of Shivaji’s birthday. The celebration has, no doubt, 
already been observed in some parts of the country, but the country asa 
whole has refused to observe ‘it. ‘There is no shadow of doubt against 


Akbar. There Muhammadans and Hindus are unanimous. The Hindus 


have been the first to admit Akbar’s claim to their gratitude. Of all 
great Indian heroes of the past Akbar is the only possible ideal for us. We 
can try to imitate his high-minded toleration of religious differences and his 
noble freedom from all racial prejudice. Such a celebration will be doubly 
welcome at the present time when there unfortunately do not exist among the. 
different communities of India those friendly feelings which prevailed before. 
We hope, therefore, that the suggestion to celebrate the birthday anniversary of 
the greatest ruler of India of pre-British days will be given the most earnest 
attention.” 


25. In connection with the sentences passed in the Yugdntar and India 
Necessity of a committee — the Akhoar-e- Souddgar writes sae Things 
of native journalists to safe- are getting more ominous than we believed they 
guard their interests. would. We have already pointed out that this 
Akhbir-e-Soudigur (62), violent muzzling of the Native Press requires strenu- 
8rd Aug. and 31st July, ng. oys opposition, and have called upon the whole 
cols. journalistic fraternity to fight it tooth and nail. We 
are aware that it will be a tremendous struggle. We must not, however, 


despair. In fact, the very gravity of the situation ought to infuse ia us new 


vigour and greater moral courage. If we have read aright the signs of the 
times, we feel that the struggle has but just commenced, and that it will soon 
attain portentous dimensions. Should we all sit quiet or make a brave and 
concerted attempt to stay this tide of cruel and uncalled-for repression? But 
the attempt must be an organised one, ‘he hour has now come when all the 
native journalists of India should unite themselves iato a corporate body in 
order to watch with Argus eyes the interests of the Press and to serve as a kind 
con 654—6 | 
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; we tes. t ioe Hindy. Vivnah :—Why has not Jast 
"Mondey’s Vihdri been published yet? It. is under- 
of stood. that the proprietor of the Indu Prakdsh Press, 
udrt where it was printed so long, refused to print it Any 
farther. Is not the action of the mod pres of the, 
Indu. Prakdsh idiotic? What kind of brotherhood is 
Pc ras 4 this and.at this rate what assistance may vernacular 
a expect from their Indian contemporaries at'a critical.juncture or in the 
sition of swardjya? These contemporaries are a broken reed to Jean upon 


| 


, and. it is no use relying on their support. Had I the means, I would have helped 


to keep several papers like the Vihdrigoing. The V thdre boasts of two thousand. 
subscribers, and should each one of these pay a year’s subscription in advance, 
the paper would be able to stand upon its legs once more. A lot of money is 
spent by our people on frivolities and would it not be wise to spend a fraction 
of it on reviving the Vihdri? This is the time to test the patriotism and 
public sympathy of our people. <A’ fund was raised for defending Mr. Tilak 
from a charge of sedition. Cannot a similar fund be started for setting the — 
Vihdri on its legs again ? 


27. “Brutally savage are the sentences which have been passed in the 

India and Hindustan sedition cases and in the Lahore | 

Comments on the sentences int case........... It is not, however, of mere severity 
passed in certain press f t that h lain of in thi 

prosecutions and riot cases Of Sentence that we have to complain of in this Case. 

in the Punjab. We believe there has been gross injustice from 

Indu Prakash (42), 3lst beginning to end. It is very doubtful. that the in- 


July, Eng. cols.; Indian So- criminating address to the Hindu and Muhammadan 
cial Reformer (4), 4th Aug. ; 


| Akhbér-i-Islém (61), 1st Aug. S@POYS was really seditious or in any way an incentive 


to them to mutiny. ‘The exhortation was that they 
should not serve a Sarkar that paid them so little and showed them and their 
countrymen such scant consideration in: spite of their eminent services in the 
past and unflinching loyalty. But supposing that it was an offence in law, five 
years is a brutal punishment in the case of the youthful Pindidas. And against 
Dinanath we think no sober judge could ever have thought that any decent case 
had been made out. There was overwheiming evidence to prove that Dinanath 
had no hand in the management of the Aindustan press and had actually 
repudiated the doctrines of the Imdia in his own paper, the Hindustan. And 
yet Dinanath gets merely for his constructive complicity the same punishment 
as Pindidas, the principal ! And the Hindustan press is also ordered to be 
confiscated in spite of clear provisions of the law to the contrary. In 
the Lahore case, the evidence showed that the riot was not only entirely 
unpremeditated, but was the result of Police insolence. The witnesses for the 
prosecution were all Police witnesses. What that means, specially in 
the reign of terror prevailing in the Punjab to-day, we need hardly 
state at Jength. ‘The conduct of the Police and the Judiciary in the 
Punjab verily makes us tremble for the future of that unfortunate province. 
We tremble, not for the accused or men of their class but, for the British 
Government. It was not thus that the storm of the great Mutiny was appeased ; 
and the present was only a mutiny scare which could frighten only the 
degenerate and womanish authorities into whose hands it has pleased Providence 
to vest power in the Punja> and the maintenance of the honour of England. 
‘The people may seem quiet for the time being, but savage sentences and farcical 


trials must produce their effect. When “the poisonous seeds now sown 


grow in time jnto trees bearing the bitterest fruits, the authorities will realize 
how fatal their policy has been to that Pax Britannica which we wish, no less 
than they, to continue unweakened and unimpaired.” [The Indian Sociat 
Reformer writes :—“ Some of the sentences passed on those who have been 
recentiy convicted of sedition are justified neither by political ethics nor b 
political: expediency. We refer especially to the Lahore cases recently decided 


where the principal’ accused has been sentenced to five years’ rigorous impri- 


sonment as a measure of leniency dictated by consideration for his youth = 
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The Akhbdr-t-Isldm writes :—These senténces have caused much dissatisfae- 

- tion and indignation among the inhabitants of Lahore. When Lala Lajpat- — 
rai and Ajitsing were deported, people said that they should -have heen 
tried in open court; though in the recent cases Government have had 
recourse to the law courts, the people are still displeased. Inciting’ the a 
people against Government, causing disturbances in peaceful towns and ee a 
open defiance of Government by the publication of seditious articles in the i 
papers are scarcely the means to promote the welfare of the people and to 
safeguard their rights. This certainly cannot be called a true political awaken- 
ing. Does Government ever interfere with the proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress? Do they ever try to arrest its leaders? Why? Because . 
the Congress agitation is honest, constitutional and free from the taint of 
sedition. We, therefore, hope that no thoughtful person will show sympathy 
towards those who have justly been convicted and sentenced for attempting 
‘to disseminate sedition. | . 


28. ‘The defence in the Yugdntar case as given by its editor, Babu 
Bhupendranath Dutt, is perhaps the first of its kind 
ld dx aac a India since the era of press prosecutions began in 
jas this country. He put in a written statement as 
Mahrétta (10), 28th July ; accused, acknowledging full responsibility for what 
Indian Spectator (5), 3rd he had written and deprecating the great fuss the 
rig sae: Beall eal Se prosecution had been making about adducing evi- 
(403), 30th July, = S~SC eee. “Whatever was written, Mr. Dutt said, in his 
articles, was written asa matter of duty towards his 
country and he was prepared to take the consequences of his action. This 
-statement of Mr. Dutt is on alevel with the ‘Speeches from the dock’ 
delivered by some of the patriotic political offenders of Ireland. The 
-course which Mr. Dutt has taken is really a manly one and he is entitled 
to our esteem and admiration. But anart from Mr. Dutt’s own bold stand, we 
do not think that his conviction is justifiable. It may be said that the sen- 
‘tence of one year’s hard labour is not very heavy or barbarous when it is 
remembered that the accused had pleaded guilty. But our reply to that is 
that in the firat place the sentence of hard labour is not appropriate in the 
ease of a political offender. Secondly, it is incorrect to say that Babu Bhu- 
pendranath pleaded guilty or that he has been convicted out of his own 
mouth.......... What he did was simply toown the incriminating writing. 
Far from pleading guilty Mr. Dutt assured the Court that he did waat 
he considered in good faith to be his duty to his country. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Court should have at least appreciated the manliness of the editor 
and suitably recognised his sense of self-sacrifice by passing a lighter sentence.” 
{The Indian Spectator writes in a similar strain, The Karndtak Patra 
writes :—The defence offered by the editor of the Yugdntar is unique, being the 
first of its kind in the history of newspaper prosecutions in India. In Ireland, 
persons charged with sedition boldly offer sucha defence, and we acknow- 
ledge with pride that Mr. Bhupendra Nath Dutt belongs to that class. We 
commend the courage displayed and the example set by the editor of the 
Yugdntar. The Karndtak Vritta writes ,in a similar strain.| | 


Comments on the sentence 


29. ‘ We have repeated over and over again that we disapprove of the 
many extraordinary measures which are being adopt- 

Alleged fatility of press ed by the Governmerct and by some of the too loyal 
ketene ae ie sat Chiets and Princes for the suppression of the so-called 
Aug., Eng. cols. oe sedition in this country. No one who has been 
watching the proceedings of Government in Bengal 

and elsewhere can feel quite sure ~of the eitectiveness of the remedy of sup- 
pressing seditious papers and shutting up the presses where they are printed, 
which is being applied to root out the growing cancer of sedition in India. ‘To 
take the most recent case, that of the-Jugdntar, who can honestly say that this 
bringing dowa of a Nasmyth hammer to kill a fly has been in any way a very 
edifying affair?......... Iadeed what have the Government reaped trom this 
particular prosecution ?......... Gan any. oné vouch for windbags of the 
type of the editor of the Jugdntar being ysilenced or cowed down by his 
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the, .aut orities in. Bengal have been 
his:paper. having been mete tools in the 
Gare pullin ‘shan strings from behind. If 
by. the suppression of these tools # If they had 
mischief, thomnels have been another BEE. «05 onaen> 
ignificant conductors of papers into national idols 
d been already attended with too dire results for the Govern- 
ents of other pro sidan. to think | of trying the experiments within their 
 Jurisdictians.;.... - “One Tilak in the land was not. enough. ' There must be at 
Teast, half a dozenin each province. So.at least the Provincial Governments. 
seem, tc think, For how else are we to explain the persistence with which 
the THe proseouting obscure journalists i in Bengal and other Presidencies ? ” 


4930, The Hindi Ponck publishes a caricature of His Excellency Lord 
pi di Punch (26), 4th Minto, in which he is represented as standing ‘before 
: ie Nae the entrance toa law court frowning very severely 
: SB US gate and swaying an enormous mallet labelled “ Piese- 
cutions for sedition,” The letter-press below the cartoon runs as follows:—-. 
© Preposterous! (a hammer for such tiny flies). The paper furnishes the 
following explanation of the cartoon :—‘‘ The prosecutions for sedition under . 
section 124A ~of the Indian Penal Code, instituted by the Bengal and the 
Punjéb Governments, after the recent order of the Government of India, 
against the Y: ugdntar, India, etc., are viewed with great disapprobation by the- 
far-seeing and sensible portion of the public, who regard the proceedings as 
tending to give prominence to obscure writers and a lift to their obscure 
papers.” 


31. Though the correspondence with regard to the abolition of the custom 
. ie: | of dedicating minor girls to the gods at Jejuri and 
ae _ Comments on the Hesolu-. Sivantw4di is carried on under the leadership of 
sae helt var na de Dr, Bhandarkar, it is the Missionariés who are as a. 
god Khandoba. . matter of fact at the bottom of the whole affair, It was. 
Kesari (184), 30th July. | they who first brought to the notice of Government that. 

such girls led an immoral life after attaining puberty 

and that the existing statutory restrictions were quite inadequate to remedy 

the evil. Under the present law the parents and guardians of minor girls are 

prohibited from dedicating them to gods if they are aware that such dedication 
is likely to result in the girls leading an immoral life. The Missionaries contend. 

that though the act of dedication is made punishable under the law, it does not 

me deprive the parents or guardians of their right of custody of these girls. This right, 
they say, should be taken away from the ‘parents or guardians of any minor girl 

when once convicted on the afcresaid charge. Itis not at all possible for the 

people to believe that the above suggestion of the Missionaries originated 

from disinterested motives. It has been truly observed inthe “ Panchatantra’” 

that no ong likes a prostitute to preach a sermon on chastity, It would 

have been better if Dr. Bhandarkar and others had borne this fact in mind 
while signing their memorial to Government. In our opinion it is a mistake- 
— to suppose that the evil of prostitution will disappear if the dedication of minor 
Bt: girls to gods is prohibited by law. As observed by Mr. Maconochie, the 
ae Collector of Ratnagiri, it isno use bothering one’s head with enlightened views 
: of.morality on this “subject. No one will deny that prostitution - is bad, but so. 
long as human nature continues what it is, the want of prostitutes will be felt 
ae all over the world. Tlie history of civilised countries does not show that this. 
evil i is likely’ to ) disappear with the advance of education. Consequently Govern- 
urent have, in our opinion, acted wisely in refusing to check the evil by legis-. 
lative enactment. If the right of guardians over the muralis is taken away 
by law, who is to take charge of such girls? Government have not opened. 
orphanages - in India and those that have been opened by the Missionaries 
are of no use-to us.. Our hypecritical Missionaries do not seem to know that 
immorality is not. a criminal offence in England and that the value of the 
chastity. of women can be estimated there in damages. The Missionaries. 
needjessly interfered.in the matter, and we are glad that Sher have cache 

@ prope Teply. from Government. + ~~ | 
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32,. Government are oF apr that we axisting 9% ig Perr iey to check 
the evil of immorality by making it penal for. guardians 
Dnydnodaya (39), Ist Aug. 4 dispose of minoe gigs for anehiaeh of prostitution. 
Under the operation of the same law the girls should be liberated from the 
custody of their guardians and the keepers of temples where such dedications 
take place should also be punished. But we admit the difficulty felt by 
Government as to whose custody the girls should be given into after the con- 
viction of their guardians and the keepers of temples. It is not proper that they 
should be sent to missionary institutions, though such institutions are known in 
many instances to have arranged for the education and marriage of such girls, 
It is but meet that the society to which they belong should take charge of such 
girls. 

33. <A special correspondent writes to the Mahkrdatta:—*The recent 
ia ws van Lito cae in which Mr. G, B. Modak, Head Master of the 
a ond Sadie, p vee Dg Pandharpur Municipal High School and Municipal 
pur High School, by the Councillor, was arrested under a warrant issued by the 
local Police and the resigna- District Magistrate, Sholapur, and is about to be pro» 
7 of ee Paps ag Coun- secuted under section 353 of the Indian Penal Code isa Hy 
gag nebo typical case which will clearly illustrate the tone and a 

srt tia abet Aim in which important local bodies are treated by 
responsible officers like Collectors of districts and Presidents of Second Class 
Municipalities.” The correspondent next gives a detailed account of the incident eat 
which led up to the arrest of which the following is the purport :—It appears that 
on Sunday the 21st July a man tried to pass the Sholapur aka where Mr. Modak 
was on duty checking the exodusof the pilgrims. The man said that he was a 
Policeman in undress and was in charge of a telegraphic message from the 
Superintendent of Police. He was told he could not be allowed to go out with- 
out a pass from the Superintendent. Lateron Mr. i himself came to the 
naka and *‘ made a row over the matter.’ On his demanding an explanation, 
Mr. Modak told him that he was only following the rules. ‘This seems to have 
offended Mr. Priestley, who said ‘that he would see about it.’ Later on the 
Collector to whom Mr, Priestley is alleged to have given a one-sided version of the 
affair called upon Mr. Modak to give an explanation. Mr, Modak gave the 
same explanation as before. ‘Then followed on Monday morning the arrest of 
Mr. Modak, who was taken on foot in humiliating circumstances to the Police 
station. - In a conversation with the Chairman of the Municipality held on i; 
Sunday evening the Collector is saidto have ‘ pooh-poohed the tin-pot authority hy 
of the Municipality.’ In view of the insult offered to them through one of their it 
body the Municipal Councillors resigned in a body, so that the Municipality is 
at present composed only of the President and the Mamlatdar. Ags first 
the Collector gave orders that none of those who had resigned should be 
allowed to enter the Municipal office. But next day he seems to have climbed 
down a little and wrote to the ev-Councillors that he regretted to see that they 
had all resigned their seats in a body at a critical juncture on a trivial ground and 
without so much as seeing him beforehand, The ev-Councillors wrote in reply 
that the prosecution of Mr. Modak and the treatment accorded to him after the 
arrest’ could not be treated lightly and that owing to the unnecessary inter- 
ference and harassing attitude of the superior authorities they were unable to ii 
enforce the rules without sacrificing their self-respect and that they had resigned ——— 
their seats when they thought it the only honourable course left to them.” if 
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34. We have elsewhere published an account of the insult offered to 
i Mr. Modak by the Police at Pandharpur. It is as 
Paro as). ey aN } scandalous and disgraceful on the part of the Police 
cat to break the rules, sanctioned by Governmeni for 
' enforcement during the Pandbarpur fair, ag it is 
for a servant to steal the property committed to his care for safe custody. 
In our opinion, if there was any one who was guilty of the offence. under 
section 533 of the Indian Penal Code, it was the Police Constable in - plain 
clothes and the District Superintendent of Police and as a matter of fact 
they ought to have been punished for it. It does not become the Collector 
of Sholapur that the incident should have happened under his very nose. 
‘If Government do not censure the conduct of the Police and prevent its ie 
repetition in future, Pelice high-handedness will steadily increase and a 
con 654—7 | | Be 
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unicipa Councillors through the President that he had issued no warrant: in 


the case but that Mr. Modak had been arrested by the Police on their own 
. guthority. -He further expressed a desire that all the Municipal Councillors 
should meet him. The Councillors called on the Collector accordingly and, in 


the course of conversation, he admitted the propriety of their conduct in having 
tendered resignations of their seats. He also held out an assurance to them that 
the case unjustly got up against Mr. Modak would be formally dismissed and 


that he would look into the high-handedness of the Police. The Councillors 


on their part promised to withdraw their resignations. This is all very well so 
dar as it goes. But what about the degradation to which Mr. Modak was 
subjected in being handcuffed and taken through the streets under Police 
custody ? . The President has in the meantime convened a general meeting 
of the Board on the understanding that the Councillors had orally withdrawn 
their resignations. But the latter appear to insist on all the formalities in 
connection with the withdrawal of their resignations being gone through, and it 
is not probable that they wil! resume their duties until some formal communi- 
gation on the subject is received in writing from the Collector. It is generally 
thought that the attitude they have taken up is correct and proper. } 


85. Discussing the causes of the abnormal = in the prices of food-stuffs 

., throughout the presidency of Bombay, the Praja 

Dine. g ke pend ond Qo Bandhu remarks :—Owing to the fact that most of 
oe in the Bombay Presi- the an ae ek yng _ or me on India 
dency. for their supply of corn and by the free-trade policy of 
| july 1 Ouehal A ag ie the British Government enormous quantities Tanean 
ia as annually exported from this country. It is, therefore, 
wrong to say that there is a sufficiency of the food-stuifs in India. For, if that 
were the case, why should starvation and high prices stare us in the face? ‘The 
other causes which help to send up prices are the rigid exaction of land revenue and 
the insufficiency of agricultural stock and labour, Untilall these are removed 
there is no prospect of any amelioration of the present situation. We are glad to 
learn that an inquiry into the matter has been ordered by Government. But as 
the question is of such vital importance to the well-being of the people we are 
afraid that a purely official inquiry will be of no use. Lhe matter deserves to 
be thoroughly investigated by an independent commission, |The Gujarat 
writes in a similar strain and remarks:—the result of it all will be that the 
wealthy class will be reduced to the position of the middle class and the latter to 
that of the poorest class. ‘he agriculturists will fall victims to the policy of 
Government. The place of the wealthy class will be taken by rich Europeans 
who are fostered by Government. ‘'o prevent such a catastrophe the rich 
and the middle class should combine and come to the rescue of the agricul- 
turists, ‘This can be done by private enterprise, If this is not done, 
‘annihilation stares us in the face, Persons in Government service have peti- 
tioned for an improvement in their salaries, but to no purpose. Service has 


been looked down upon as the lowest kind of employment, It rests with the 
Indians to turn away from it and take to independent activities. Otherwise, 
‘Government will continue indiffefent to the question so long as they find men 


to do theic work on the present scale of pay.| 


36. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its approval of the resolution passed 
_ by the Bhetis soasely at a meeting held in 
‘ Bombay to the effect that foreign sugar should be bo 
re Bhates —, *  eotted at caste dinners mainly with a view to ee 
"Bombay Samachér (66), the swadeshi movement and not because bones and 
£9th aud 30th July; Jam-e- other animal products are used in its manufacture, 
Jamshed (30), 30vh July. = = ‘Me paper adds:—The true triumph of the swadeshi 


Approval of the boycott of 


‘movement depends not upon the propagation of false ideas ; on the contrary there 
4d the danger in: this policy’ that when the true facts come to light, a hostile feel. 
\ | e 
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ing will be created against it. The best course is to. appeal to the: patriotism 
of the people. Whether a man will use foreign articles or those manufactured 
in the country will depend, firstly, upon his convenience and, ‘secondly, upon his 
feelings. Without showing any contempt for foreign articles, it is quite 
legitimate for a patriotic person to buy sroadeshét goods. It may be his duty in 
the beginning even to put up with inferior and dearer articles with the object of 
fostering indigenous industries. We praise the Japanese for the advance they 
have made under the combined influence of patriotism and self-respect. It will 
therefore be interesting to know what their opinion about us is. We regret to 
say that they hold us to be an uncivilised people and think that the political, 
financial and commercial disabilities under which we labour are well merited. 
Is not this a true estimate ? . There is very little unity among the Indians; the 


principal communities are all split up into sections, each of which poses as an. 


independent community. Unless there be unity, there is ino possibility of 
progress. |The Jdm-e-Jamshed also approves of the resolution passed by 
the Bhatias in the interests of swadeshism, but remarks that the sugar 
industry in India not being much developed, swadesht sugar is dearer than, 
and inferior to,foreignsugar. ‘The paper, therefore, exhorts the wealthy Bhitias 
to give an impetus to the industry by starting new sugar factories. | 


37. We sincerely thank the Government of Bombay for requesting the 


Protest by the inhabitants 
of Gilder Street (Bombay) 
against the grant of a site 
in that locality for the pro- 
posed Musafirkhana for 
Hajis in Bombay. 

“ Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr (188), 
27th July; Bombay Punch 


Bombay Municipality either to sell or make a vift of 
the site in Gilder Street for a Musafirkhana for the 
Hajis. But it is said that the Hindu and Parsi inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood have sent a memorial 
to the Municipal Commissioner protesting agaiust 
such a step on the ground that as the institution 
would be a source of disturbances and a breeding 


“Sind. | 


sstavenanianty costes -dectdecaakae place for pestilential disorders, the quarter would 
come to be shunned by peopie and consequently both the landlords and the 
Municipality would suffer. We see no foundation for these fears, How 
can the pious Hajis be expected to disturb the peace? And besides, their 


-stay in Bombay is very short and barely suffices them for making all the 


arrangements for the voyage. As regards tne fear of the spread of plague 
through Hajis we very well know that for the last 12 years not a. single 
Haji has been found to be suffering from it. [The Bombay Punch Bahdédur 
also thanks Government for assigning a site for the Musafirkhana.]| 


38. The resignation of Mr. Parmanand Chetanram, Chief Constable, 
Hyderabad, is an event of more than ordinary interest, 
Alleged discouragement of Mr, Parmanand is known to the public as a strictly 
a — a -. honest man and, we believe, had hitherto discharged 
9¢th Jnly. ‘hrowtc’e (7)> hig duties in a most satisfactory manner.......... He 
| was, therefore, an acquisition to the Department and 
had, to all appearances, many chances of rising in it, His resignation has 
naturally evoked some criticism and has made us curious to enquire into the 
causes that lead to it. Hindus are such a microscopic minority in the 
Police that their retention may be regarded as absolutely necessary, especially 
when it is found that a Hindu officer combines good character with good work. 
Besides, Mr. Parmnand is an educated gentleman. ‘The dispensing with 
the services of another Hindu gentleman in the Hyderabad district, namely, rM, 
Hiranand, who had within the short period of his service risen high in the 
department and had evidently an unblemisied recurd is another event on 
which we cannot congratulate the authorities. Such events whether rightly 
or wrongly foster an impression in the public mind that Hindus are being 
made to give place to a favoured race. ‘his may not be tbe case, but 
until the public are in possession of the official view, the impression is likely 
to continue.” 


39. ‘Weare at a loss to understand why some of the powers of the Head 
Munshis in the Hyderabad District and in the Nara 
Valley portion of the Thar and P4rkar District,—for 
‘instance, that exercised under section 109A of the 
‘Civil Procedure Code,—have been withdrawn from 
them, and why the magisterial powers conferred on 
them ‘are exercised only in cases brought hy .the 


Alleged withdrawal of some 
judicial powers from Head 
‘Munehis in_ certain parts of © 


Kardcht Chronicle (7), 28th. 
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“warning sent to the local schools in connection with the bogus Tilak Jubilee, 
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6 before them, '§ réfore; only nominal and .serve:as a 
ornamental appendage. ~From-enguiries; made we learn that the whole 

ai record Of the judicial: work:of .such.. Head Munshis consists of a few 

. ‘This is bute) poor’ record; and:-cannot -be- helpful to. those who 

ae fill the, posts of .Mukhtyarkars to whom experience of judicial 

work is essentially necessary....,...... There are no known reasons why the 
‘powers exercised by the Head Munshis in other districts should not be 
 @xercised by’ those in ‘the Hyderabad - District and the Nara Valley portion of 
the Thar District. The inconvenience attendant upon the withdrawal of powers 


from the Head Munshis ‘is serious in cases where the Mukhtyarkar is either 
on tour or leave. Those seeking justice have to go from pillar to post in 
search of a Magistrate, and if one is found in the person of a Resident 
Magistrate, it is at a great cost which is proliibitivein many cases, We respect- 
fully invite the attention of the Commissioner in Sind to this anomaly and 
trust he will remedy it at no.distant date.”’ 


Education. 


40. ‘ Weare afraid Government are forcing on an educational crisis 
‘The Risley Circular was, immediately after its publi- 
Comments on the policy of cation, declared by the nation to be an impossible 
_ Government re the partici- gdogument, and it was believed that its authors would 
pation by students in politi- . . | 
nat wnabaandnda, soon come to know its real merits. But they are appa- 
Mahrdtta (10), 88th July. rently determined to strive heroically to put it into 
operation. We cannot yet say how far the educa- 
tional authorities are willingly co-operating with Government in this heroic 
campaign against the schoolboy and how far they are acting against their 
Own judgment and good sense, regarding these.as bartered away for their 
salary and prospects of promotion. But in any case it is clear that these 
authorities . are acting as automata for carrying out the wishes of Governu- 
ment, who in their turn are acting automatically to the touch of the myrmidons 
of the police set up by themselves to ferret out sedition among schoolboys. 
A perfect mechanical connection has been established between the policeman 
at the one end and the educational authorities, including the University 
Syndicates, at the other. The policemaa, in his daily round of mischievous 
activity, detects or invents the participation of a schoolboy in some sort of 
movement which can be called political only in the most far-fetched sense. 
He informs the Inspector-General of Police, who informs Government, who 
call upon the Director of Public Instruction to take actioa, and the Director 
of Pubic Instruction orders the school-master, whether ina Government or a 
private institution, to punish the student or students complained against in such 
and such a way.... The student is either fined, rusticated or dismissed, and there 
is the indelible black mark against his name which may come in his way in his 
after-career. The education which the student may get in India at present is 
_ thus to be confined to school education, and even this must be restricted to 
a very narrow latitude owing to the tyranny of the standards, the rules about 
prescribed books, and the vague apprehension always present in the minds 
of the teachers and managers of schools that they must not say or do 
anything which the most imaginative or mischievous policeman could 
possibly construe as political activity. Surely such a view must prove 
entirely subversive of the true ends of liberal education......... So far from 
the point of view of the nation. But the situation is, we are afraid, equally 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of those in charge of educational 
institutions. Perhaps the school-master may not like his students to be con- 
- gerned in any violent political propaganda. But even then he would feel his 
self-respect violated in being made the mere tool for administering punishment 
to students of whose guilt he is either ignorant or not convinced, Government 
may, of course, do anything they like with their own institutions, but they 
must learn to discriminate between the position of the teachers in Government 
‘s¢hools and those in aided schools.” . 


Al, The Bombay Government are strictly enforcing the Risley Circular 
rene Tite meee a0d compelling the aided schools to adopt their odious. 
tesars, (184), 30th July. cancational policy. We have already noticed the 


For reading with the consent of his parents a portion of Ushahkal (an historical 


novel dealing with the times of Shivaji) and singing a song or two at the Shivaji 


celebration at Umbergaon (Théna), a boy named Pimputkar has been expelled 


from the Elphinstone High School for six months, The local New English 
School and the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya have received similar instructions with 
regard to some other students. The authorities of the New English School have 
sent 8 protest against the same and we awaitfurther developments. Why should 
we silently submit to the arrogant assumption of arbitrary power by the Govern- 
ment? Wedo not sell our boys to the Government by sending them to Govern- 
ment Schools. It is not that we do not want discipline or have no desire to see 
our boys well educated, but our blood boils within us to see Government tyrannis- 
ing over our boys out of secret political motives, Government look askance at 
our present political agitation, but have not the moral courage to declare it un- 
lawful, It is unmanly and unjust to deprive parents of their primary rights over 
their children. It rests with the parents primarily to mould the character of 
their boys, and as long as thereis no violation of any law, Government have no 
right to interfere in the matter. It is our duty to protest against and resist 
this kind of tyranny. Government want to manufactare political innocents 
by subjecting the younger generation fo strict discipline. They have fouled 
the fountain spring of education and are ready to tyrannise over aided schools. 
The aided schools should unite and resist this policy of Governmeni. If the 
private educational institutions that have been founded in this part of the 
country on the basis of self-sacrifice and with the help of the public are made 
to subserve the political ends of Government, it is suicidal to help such 
institutions. It is possible that Government may not only deprive those 
institutions that disobey their mandate of their grant but even. disafliliate 
them from the University ; but in that case we should be ready to follow. the 
example of Bengal. 


42. ‘The Jain quotes a passage from the description of Jains given on 
pages 45, 46, 4/ of the Gujarati Translation of Mars- 


Alleged inaccuracies in 
the account of the Jain reli- 
gion given in the Gujaréti this passage will show that Mr. Marsden is quite 


translation of Marsden’s his- ignorant of the creat antiquity of the Jain religion, 
tory of a ; He is also unacquainted with the distinctive character- 

foe {A08), Soee tuly. istics of the Jain and the Buddhist religions; nor has 
it been shown in his book where and how the Jain religion was propagated. 
In fact, Mr. Marsden has described the Jain religion very much in the same 
way as an African negro would describe England without ever having visited it, 
Another inexcusable mistake has been committed by Mr. Marsden in giving 
the distinction between the Swetambar and the Digambar sects of Jains; the 


former, it is said, dress their idols in white. As" a matter of fact the Jains 
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never clothe their idols, but the true distinction between the two sects consists 
in the Swetambar idols having eyes, while those of the Digambars have none. 
The likeness, again, of a Jain idol given on the 47th page is quite inaccurate, 
As this history is to ‘be taught to Jain children, the inaccuracies therein re the 
Jain religion are likely to create a wrong impression on their tender minds. 
What they would learn at home would be in conflict with what is taught in 
school. It is, therefore, time that the matter were brought to the notice of 
Government in the Educational Depart ment. 


43. It is gratifying to note that Government have at last abolished the 
| _. entrance examination of the College of Science at 
,aperore: of the abolition ‘boona and have decided that the selection of candi- 
of the test examination for eee ; 
admission to the Poona Col- dates for admission to the College should be made ia 
lege of Science. future in accordance with the relative rank of the 
_ Bombay Samdchér (66), candidates at the Previous i‘xamination of the 
aver University. It is hoped that the same course will be 
followed in the case of the Grant Medical College also. 


Lailways. 


44, The Belgaum Samdchdr reproduces the gist of the views expressed 


: by the Kesarz on the effects of the Railway Policy of 
p oa oa the aaa Government (vide paragraph 53 of the last Weekly 
“beigaum Suméeidér (114), Report) and observes:—It is said that railways 
29th July. benefit the Indians, but they are worked chiefly by 
Kuropean agency. Last year there were seven 

con 634—8 


den’s History of India and remarks:—A perusal of 
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WE uy ¢ - in é( d to & a : a nd for the last hundred years Om account 
HArges, rallways, trade, &e: Such being the case, how is it possible for 
aan people to be ina state of pros 

lortant of these is the enormous drain of the country’s wealth to England. 
state of things continues for some years to come, India would be totally 
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osperity ? There are various causes which 
able condition of the people, but one of the most 
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_ we. Ss resp ndent writes to the Swardjya :-—The Pandharpur pil- 
~ Hardships suffered hy third Tims were put this year to great inconvenience at 
class passengers at SBarsi the Barsi Road Railway Station. Notonly had each 


: Road Station (G. I. P. Rail- of them to pay half an anna extra above the usual 


had to proceed to their destination in bullock carts. Gcvernment should look 


eet ak the recent F'an- fare for purchasing their tickets, but had also to await 


Swardjya (164), 27th July; the arrival of the train in the rain for hours together. 
Khandesh Vaibhav (136), Some of the pilgrims were kicked by the European 
rd aan 3 Jdm-e-Jamshed Railway employés and put into open vans. Intima- 
( »s ow tion having -been received that a portion of the 
railway had been washed away, the departure of the train was delayed. There- 
upon the pilgrims who had purchased tickets demanded a refund of the fare, but 
their requést was not acceded to. About a thousand to twelve huhdred pilgrims 


into this grievance and remedy it, and the Railway Company should transfer to 


tive in respect of this particular jatality.,......... But it is not unlikely that 


__ @lass of Bombay. But the land-lord interest, though a very powerful and in- 


hard to see how such a survey van be.long. postponed in view of ‘the periodical 


_ down like so many. houses of cards in consequence of an excessive rainfall. 


some other place those of its employés, who were rude enough to kick the poor 
passengers. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav writes :—Many pilgrims from Berar and 
Khandesh attended the Pandharpur fair this year, Instead of running special 
trains for their accommodation or of attaching more third class carriages to the 
ordinary trains, the Railway authorities conveyed the pilgrims to their destina- 
tion in cattle-trucks. It is strange that in spite of a recent interpellation in the 
Legislative Council on the subject, the Railway Company should not have 
desisted from bringing into requisition cattle-trucks and goods waggons for the 
conveyance of the pilgrims. In our opinion the cholera epidemic, which usually 
breaks out among the Pandharpur pilgrims, ‘s partly due to their being com- 
pelled to travel in dirty. waggons. These waggons are neither properly 
ventilated nor lighted and are consequently most dangerous to human life, It is 
therefore necessary that Government should put a stop to the use of such 
waggons for the conveyance of passengers. It is reported that a female passenger 
was injured by a fall irom the door of s waggon, which suddenly flew open. 
If this be true, will Government inquire into the matter? The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
makes similar comments, | 


Municipalities. 


46. “It was a terrible calamity that took place in Dadysett Agiary 
Collupse of houses in Bom. Lane theday before yesterday........... Though the 

; occurrence is to be considered as an accident, people 
Jam-e-Jomsked (28), 2nd will naturally ask once more, what they have asked 
ate aoe tee 1 Reet Goftér over and over again in the past, viz., how many 
. )s me thousands cf the population of this city live in 
imminent peri] of being buried alive in consequence of the unstable founda- 
lions or the rotting materials of the houses they occupy? We shall not say 
aught that may savour of injustice to the Municipal Corporation or its Execu- 


the question may revive as to whether the Corporation would not do well to 
undertake a systematic survey of the dwelling houses in Bombay with a view 
to condemning the jerry-built and rotten structures which are likely to topple 
We Can well realize the storm such an attempt would raise among the landlord 


aential one in the city, is not the only of the most important interest, and it is 


errible fatalities that have been occurring for ‘some years. We should be 
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extremely reiuctant to say here anything that might seem dictated by the panic 
of what occurred the day before yesterday ; but there is no saying what a severe 
cyclone or an exceptionally heavy down-pour may yet bring forth.......... It. 
is hard to see how the too obvious duty of protecting the lives of the inhabitants 
can be long shirked or evaded by the Civic Fathers of Bombay.’”’ [The Rdst- 
Goftdr makes similar comments. | ° oY oti ee 


47. ‘The inhabitants of the houses which recently collapsed in Bombay 
shia siiniise ‘ had been warned by the Police and the Municipal 
2nd Ang., Eng. 5 gh (92), officers, but when was that warning given? In- 
credible as it may seem, the warning was given on 
the morning of the very day on which the disaster took place......... These 
two houses were a hundred years old. The Municipal officials ought to have 
known it from their records. Why were they silent all these yearsP Why 
was their -inspection so culpably perfunctory? We hope a satisfactory 
reply will soon be forthcoming.......... A word now about the owners of the 
two houses. It is said that the unfortunate occupants of one of the doomed 
houses had previously warned the owner thereof of its dangerous condition. 
The latter, however, treated the matter with supreme indifference. Can it for 
a moment be maintained that these owners are not, if not wholly, at least 
partially, responsible for the fatality? Is there no legal way of bringing these 
heartless delinquents to book P.......-. We beg to draw the attention of the 
Government and the Municipality to this aspect of the question and hope that 
a thorough inquiry will be held, and some means devised for fastening upon 
greedy landlords a part at least of the responsibility.” 
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Native States. 


48, ‘The Maharaja of Bikanir has taken up the cudgels on behalf of the 
political attitude of the Princes of India. The Bri- 
Maharaja of Bikdnir’s vin- tish public has a desire to be better informed about 
“apnea of the loyalty of Tndia, and the consequence is that a lot of random 
ndian Chiefs, ge J : 
Parsi (32), 28th July, WYiting has appeared in the public press to meet the 
Epg. cols. demand for information. ‘The writer in Blackwood 
took the pessimistic view, which is common enough 
nowadays, that loyalty depends entirely upon selfishness, and that therefore if 
an Indian Prince supported Britain it was only hecause he knew that without 
the British power he could not remain on his gads If one argues on these 
lines, it is easy to reduce men toa dead level and to discount the existence 
of any generous sentiment whatever; but so far as may be judged by their 
actions, the Indian Princes, as a class, have a- very active sentiment of 
loyalty to the British sovereign. That the stability of their thrones is 
ensured only by the British power is true enough, and the Princes recognise 
it; but they also recognise that the conditions of their tenure are generous, 
and that British intervention, though sometimes irksome and grandmotherly, 
is on the whole beneficent, The idea of Empire also has a hold on their 
Imaginations, It is a fine thing to be an independent sovereign, but it 
is not a bad thing to be a tributary to the ruler of the greatest empire: 
on earth. We have all round us now a new generation of Indian Princes. 
Some of the old school were men whose characters had received a keener 
temper in their struggle with the world, but many of them were dissolute — 
old men, ‘he new men are a credit to the up-bringing of a ‘soulless 
bureaucracy,’ and it would be very unnatural if they had not a strong 


feeling of personal loyalty to the sovereign under whose rule they have come 
by their own.” | 


49. “It must.be stated here that the Maharaja of Bikanir is a staunch 
re ne Imperialist and an admirer of Lord Curzon ; and as 
a” # () “ft such he cannot be expected to look at Indian questions 
except through coloured glasses, It is a pity, 

however, that His Highness should have been drawn into a newspaper con- 
troversy. The rather elaborate endeavour made by him to defend the allegiance 
of Native Princes to the British Throne against journalistic criticism is as futile. 
asit is uncalled-for, The loyalty of Indian Princes to the paramount Power and 
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y Vs raja Bandhy (33), 48th further than the Maharaja of Bikanir and say that not. 

Bi cw. .. |. Only the Indian Chiefs and Princes and the great 
majority of the Indian people are loyal, but that the entire Indian nation is also 
devotedly attached to the British 7aj. This is not the place to consider whether 
the Native Chiefs, either jointly or severally, have gained or lost by the British 
connection, But there is no wonder that those of them who consider themselves. 
better off than their ancestors should be staunchly loyal tothe British. But the 
people, though suffering from a number of hardships, prefer the British sway to 
the rule of any other foreign nation because they know that their British rulers 
are high-minded and remarkably tolerant. As regards the Maharaja of Bikanir’s. 


remark that the present agitation in the Punjab and Bengal is suicidal and 


that it will never have the support of the Chiefs and Princes, we need only say 


that the people know very well what they are about and that they do not think 
that the hollow support of mere figureheads like the Native Rajas is at all 
indispensable for the success of their cause, In the dark ages when education 
was not widely spread, puppets like our present Native Chiefs might have been 
tolerated as leaders. But the times are changed now, and the title to public 
leadership depends no longer on birth or hereditary rank, but on sterling worth 


and individual merit. If the Maharaja of Bikanir had borne this fact 


in mind, he would not have indulged in the foolish statements he has made, 


51. “The Maharaja of Bikanir was easily persuaded to write in the 
die wi columns of the London Zémee a reply to an article in 
Mahrdtta (10), 40th July. = Blackwood’s Magazine on the subject of the loyalty 


of Indian Princes. A better opportunity for the advertisement of his loyalty 


could hardly ever present itself to the Maharaja. His reply covers a 


wide ground, for not content with expressing his own loyalty, he has assumed 
a representative character and given the world to understand that all the 
Indian Princes think with him. He also runs down the agitators in the 
Punjab and Bengal. Was this not really wide of the mark? He 
asserts that there can never be a workable independent federation of 
Native States, and that if the crisis ever came the Indian Princes would 
uvhesitatingly cast in their lot with the British and that they would do 
everything in their power to keep His Majesty’s flag flying in India, 
The Maharaja of Bikanir is welcome to his views. It is conceivable that 
some Indian Princes may think that the very fact that any Native States 
have been allowed to exist in India is in itself sucha great obligation that 
it could not be adequately repaid even by their swearing perpetual loyalty 
to the British Government. But it is permissible to say that others may not 
be able to see eye to eye with the Maharaja of bBikanir in this matter, 
A: few there may be who while not wanting in loyalty to the Government. 
may be feeling that they deserved better from the Government and that the 
latter had not really kept faith with them or their ancestors.” 


52. In commenting upon the Maharaja of Bikanir’s letter to the London - 
ici) : Times on the loyalty of Native Chiefs, the Kesar; 
Kesari (134), 30th July. writes:—We would earnestly request British poli- 
EONS ‘ticians not to be deluded by the flattering language. 

of the Maharaja of Bikdnir into pursuing their present reactionary policy with 
greater vigour. oe loyalty to Britain is not sentimental, but is rather of a 
id is regulated by considerations of advantage and disadvantage.. 


tae. Sa Ee ee 
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Native Chiefs will. continue to be loyal even for a. moment when once they 
realise that the government of India by the people or by a federation of 
Native Ohiefs is feasible. What favours have the English conferred on 
the Native Chiefs that the latter should voluntarily prevent the possibility of 
India being governed by a federation of their class? Similarly what obliga- 
tions have the English conferred upon the people that in -refurn therefor 
the latter should insist upon the perpetuity of British rule when there is a 
chance of an ‘independent swardjya’ being established in the country. At 
present it is not possible for any one to cherish the sentiment of true loyalty 
to the British except those few perssns who have attained prosperity under the 
British régime and whose glory is bound to vanish with the disappearance 


of British rule. Weadmit that under the existing circumstances it is not possible — 


for both the people and the Native Chiefs to drive the English out of this 
country and that any attempt on their part in this direction, instead of 
benefiting them in any way, is likely to result in harm, The disappearance of 
English rule from India through our efforts is one thing and their being compel- 
led through extraneous causes to leave the country bag and baggage is quite 
another. In the latter case, nothing would be more beneficial to the 
vanquished Britons than the establishment by them in the country of an inde- 
_ pendent swardjya or a federation of Native Chiefs. Neither the Indian people 

nor the Native Chiefs had invited the English to come and rule over them. If 
they should leave India to-morrow of their own accord, nobody would call 
them back. : 


58. In the course of a leading article the Kadi writes in a sarcastic tone:— 
Manifestoes of loyalty by Native Chiefs are the order 
Pg eae ths ong of the day. Though we cannot claim any direct 
Native Cliefo. 7 knowledge of the process of their manufacture, we 
Kél (180), 2nd Aug. can easily infer it, The English are doing their 
duty in forcing the Rajas and Maharajas to issue 
such manifestoes, but they are all sham. Let us goalittle deep into the matter. 
It is difficult to believe that our Chiefs are such experts in deceiving the English, 
but the unnatural combination in our Chiefs of hatred of swadesht and intense 
regard for foreigners like the British people leave room for no other inference. 
Now that there is quite a crowd of Rajas following the example of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir we are afraid they will involve the British Government in some 
difficulties by an exhibition of their spurious loyalty. ‘he Maharaja of Bikdanir 
has done signal service to the country by creating fond hopes of assistance to 
the British Government from the Chiefs, but these hopes are destined hever to be 
realised when the time comes. It is strange that Englishmen should fail to 
realise such plain facts as that India is the motherland of Native Chiefs and 
that they can never be truly treacherous to her, Can Englishmen retain India 
by a cart-load of such manifestoes? Even common people are aware of the 
secret meaning and significance of these manifestoes while British statesmen are 
strangely ignorant of the same, It is openly asserted by some persons that 
there is a conspiracy on the part of the Indian Chiefs to deceive the English, 
We suggest that congratulatory addresses should be sent to the Chiefs issuing 
-manifestoes of loyalty for leading the English into a dreamland. If the English 
come to know the true worth of these manifestoes and put a stop to them, 
we shall be no losers. It will dispel the doubts of those among us who are 
foolish enough to take all these documents as literally true. 


54. One is shocked to contemplate the present deplorable condition of 
India. The land in India, properly speaking, belongs 

Alleged treachery of cer-. to the Indians, but the latter cannot at present lay 
tain — ahials to the ¢laim even to a straw. Were the founders of the 
Bae ow da. Vritte (1 13), og: houses of Holkar, Scindia, Gaekwar, Bhosle, &c., to 
Ber poet “ “: \: Witness the plight of their present day descendants, 


a : they would be moved to shed tears of sorrow, But 


though the States ruled by the descendants of the above chieftains are now too 


helpless todo any good to the country, it is some comfort to note that they are not 
at least opposed to the rights and welfare of its people, Such is not, however, 
con 654—9 © : 


No far-sighted English statesman should think that the Indian people orthe 


[| oot abways mbady to. -vindic: “ d a » tights of his county, would be overcome 
fipur. |. Df, Sfis a news thinks that by dintesdacing dn nis 
the. -repressive. policy my the British Government, he would gain the 
will of ‘the jatter, he iis, Sion i mistaken.: The Maharaja’s present 
y may ‘ain: te him the, pplause of the hard-hearied and tyrannical 
Ends , at (wi down upon him the displeasure 
sy How. eis it that the Maharaja, 
asserting his very doubtful right to be reeognised 
hatriya in. the Vedokta. controversy, should -unécrupulously - 
pa his subst of their undoubted sights! India is now in-a very critical 
- e@ondition. sega is deing his utmost to condemn this country to 
; It is idle to hope that the existing Native Chiefs in 
Endia of the type of the Maharajas of Kashmir and Kolhapur and the 
‘Whief of Dhér would assist the iridieas in delivering the country from slavery, 
-Phe Indians will find it far :more difficult to struggle against these traitors to 
their country than to bring the British rulers totheir knees by means of the 
boycott and the stvedeshi movements. There is no saying in what way these 
traitors would deceive their countrymen or ruin the country, Our pedple 
ghould, therefore, be careful in keeping themselves out of their clutches. 
When the crafty attempts of these traitors to their own country are once 
baffled, it would not be long before patriotism triumphs. When treason 
against the country is put down and patriotism becomes triumphant, the 
British rulers would not fail to confer, of their own accord, the rights of | 
‘swardjya upon the Indians. 


a 55. We cannot help Se _ regret bad the oy paley of the 
| unégadh State authorities. ot only are the 
: oe vecsio ot oe mR oe ake Jaghirdars and landholders in the State unjustly 
rights of Jeghirdars in Juné- eprived of their jaghirs and lands, but measures are 

' gadh State. also resorted to which close the doors of justice against 

Mahi Kéntha Gasette (85), them. The 16th clause of the recent circular re 

TR aly. ' the legal profession published in the State Gazette of 

the 4th July 1907 is an instance in point, it runs as follows :—“ XVI—Although 

those who have obtained sanads under this circular are free to practise in the 

courts of justice in the State, any couré or officer of the State trying a case in 

which the State is concerned is free to prohibit any pleader from appearing in it, 

if he thinks it necessary to adopt this course. Again, such a-sanad does not 

Maly “Jeave the grantee thereot free to have anything to do with the private affairs of 
ia families holding lands in this State and with matters pertaining to their political 
1 relations with the State.” Itis obvious that the object of this clause is to deny 
a to those, who have to resort to the Rajprakarani Court, the benefit of legal 
= assistance and to gag the mouths of the i aghirdars and ‘the landholders in the 
State. Indeed the clause is so worded that a pleader can be prevented even from 
holding a conversation with a landholder. Again, the fact that the circular is 

. to come into force from the date of its publication entails additional hardship 
n the parties tothe suits now pending before the Rajprakarani Court. 
They have already engaged pleaders, but the latter will now not only hesitate 


me | to appear in the Court on behalf of their clients, but even to consult with them. 
i Of Ai the various incidents that have lately come to pass during the régime of 

a the Nawab Saheb, the promulgation of this clause stands foremost because it 
. uproots , justice, makes us feel the Weight of oppression and lastly, with 
. sorrow we add, it proclaims the unworthiness of the Nawab Saheb. But 

in this matter we will not blame the Nawab Saheb so much as Mr. Baig, who 
- must be fully aware that we are not living now in the 16th but in the 20th 
_ century and that any act of injustice, oppression or high-handedness will not 

remain unexposed. People will also say that Mr. Baig, who has ample 
ex -of the policy of the British Government and who has been brought 
_ wp in:a free atmosphere, has left.all his experience behind at Bombay Castle. 
_ may be that the clause is inserted against Mr. a | 8 will; if so, it sationed 


zereals his weakness. 
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—-gadra’ State (vide paragraph 57 of Weekly Report 


_ Dispate betwaen the Raj- No, 29) the Mahi Kéntha-Gucette writes ;— About 85° 


List Dhrangadra and his persons-are now in the charge: of the “Police. - The 
"Mul Kéutha Gasette (85), Police inquiry has been completed ; the magisterial 
98th July. inquiry is now being earried-on by Mr. Kalidas Desai, 
a the State Nyayadhish, who being a servant of the 
Durbar and a native of Dhringadra will naturally have to act according to the 
wishes of the Rajsaheb. But the occasion when injustice is most to be 
dreaded is at the final trial. It is said that the Rajsaheb is thinking of appoint- 
‘ing some barrister from outside-as special judge to try the case. But such an 
arrrangement is notlikely to secure justice to the prisoners. That is possibleonly 
if an independent European officer is appointed special judge. Again, the case 
should not be tried at Dhr4ngadra, where no one dare uttera word against the 
Rajsaheb, The paper concludes with a suggestion that if Government were to 
send the Rajsaheb on a pilgrimage and appoint a special Commission to 
inquire into the-matter,-all the true facts of this case as well -other acts of 
oppression, violence and injustice would be brought to light. 


57. Hardly any one perhaps is ignorant of the hardships caused to the 

ae people of Kathiawar by its having been declared 

; — mi a foreign territory and by all goods coming from it 

Toone of Tait, Qethoef, into British territory being made liable to customs 
luggage of Jain Sadhus from “he oem | 

Kathidwar at British Customs duties. Many complaints have been made and much 


nakas. _.._-_- gorrespondence on the subject is going on between 
Slat Tale Sumachér (©), the States and the British Government. One of the 


complaints is that made by Rai Chandmalji, President 


of the Jain Conference held at Morvi, to the Collector of Customs, in which he 
regrets that Jain Sadhus travelling on foot should be subjected to examination at 
the nakas and requests that this practice might be put astop to. Heshows that 
these sadhus under the regulations to which they are subject cannot possess any 
valuables, and the only goods they carry about are afew necessary clothes, 
some religious books, etc. Weare sorry to say that the Collector’s reply is not 
very courteous, and that going upon the unfounded supposition that these 
sadhus carry about large bundles of clothing with them he has refused the 
request of the complainant. We are sure tbat if the Collector had made 
careful inquiries into the life and conduct of these men, he would have realised 
how unfounded the allegation is. If he is really in possession of strong proofs, 
he would be doing a great service to the cause of the Jain religion if he published 
them in detail. But we are afraid that it is difficult to adduce any such proofs 
and that the Collector’s reply has been given very hastily and without any 


careful inquiry and under the guidance of an invention of one of his 
- subordinates, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58. <A crowded swadeshi meeting was held at night on last Saturday (the 


27th July) at the wadi of the Bhatia Mahajan in 


- eens meetings in Bombay, Mr. Khaparde, the well known pleader of 
ombay. 


an Berar, presiding. One of the members of the 
Suly, nj Variaman (94), 29th neeting, addressing the audience, said that the move- 
a | ment had started with the Bengalis, that the Deccanis 
had given it their hearty support and that the Gujaratis also had not taken 
any retrograde steps in the matter. Such progress as had been made in Gujarat, 
he observed, was solid and did credit to the movement. Many new mills, he 
continued, had been started and most of the existing mills had increased the 
number of their spindles and looms, He added that swadeshé stores and shops 
- had been opened in Bombay, Surat and Ahmedabad, and that two banks had 
been started on a firm footing, one of them being entirely under native manage- 
ment. Lectures were also delivered by Bengali ascetics named Virendranath, 
Anandanand and Salganand. The President then treated the audience to a 
very able and learned discourse on the subject of swadeshism. <A meeting of 
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Collectors and District Magistrates aid Political ‘Rents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1S | i 
believed to be the crigin of tive report and what the correct facts are. cn 7 
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N4rayan Balwant Hardikar ; Hindu (Karh&da 


Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 43. 


| Mangesh Jivaji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 


man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 
Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman);4l-. 
R&angnekér; Hindu 


Anandraéo Balkrishna 
(Gaud Saraswat Br4hman) ; 82. | 
Prabhakar Krishna P&ange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 
(Chit- 


K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brédbman); 54. 

Rédoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brabman); 79. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Niérayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brehman); 50. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhada 
Brghman) ; 53. | 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 50. 

Rathak ; Hindu 


Pandharinath Balkrishna , 
(Yajurvedi Brihman); 28. ~ 

Yadav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 


wat); 51. | 
Bhikéji Gopd! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
mar); 36, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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Madhukay ... sos 


Mah4rdshtré Vritt 


Mod Vritt see 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 


‘Mumwukshu i... 


Nagar Samachér... 
Nésik Vritt ee 


| Nyaya Sindhu ..., 


Pandhari Mitra ... 
Parikshak ... ins 
Prabhat... bile 
Prabodh Chandrika 


) 
Prakish ... sa 


Prakashak wee 
2 eee 
Raghav Bhushan... 


Rashtramukh +e 


Satya Shodhak ... 


Sholépur Samachar 


Shubh Suchak ... 


Sndhakar ... io 


Sumant ... ea 


Swarajya + ne 


Vidya Vilas oe 


' Vichari ke 


Vih4ri ANG ne 
Vikram... os 


Vishvavritt on 


| Vrittaser eee eee 


Vrittasudha see 


Vy4péri eee vee 


Warkari eee tee 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 
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giri). 


Satdra ... 
Wai (Satéra) 


Bombay... 


ee a 
Dhulia 


(West 


K handesh). 
Ahmednagar .. 


Nasik... 


Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharptr (Sho- 


lgpur). 
Belgaum 


Dhulia’ 


Jalgaon 


(West- 
Khandesh.,° 


(East 


Khetndesh), 


Satara ... 


Bijapur 


Islampur (Satara). 
Yeola (Nasik) 
Mahad (Kolaba)... 


Ratnagiri 
Bombay ... 


Sholépur 


Sata#ra ec.» 


Pen (Kol@ba) ... 


Kar4d (Satéra).e. : 


Shol4pur 
Kolhapur 


K4rwar (Kanara). 


Bombay... 


Satara eee 


Kolhapur 


Bombay se 


Wai (Satezra) eee 


Satara eee 
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Pandharpur (Sho- 


14 pur ) 
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Daily 


Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Do. 


Published thrice a 


month 


Weekly 


Fortnightly  - 


Do, 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Weekly eee 


eee 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
Published thrice a 


month. 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Do. 
Do. 


Fortnightly 
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| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 


|Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


...| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 


| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


[Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


7 7 e eds : . or 
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R4&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gau | 


Brdhman) ; 3¢. 


wat Brdhman) ; 31. | 
ns Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
49. 7 


.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan). 


Brdhman) ; 29. , 
Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 


Do. | do. ate 


Vishwanath Gangérém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. 

Rangn4th Vishnu K4le; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 24. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 33. | 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

V4man Remchandra KAnvinde ;x Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


Br&hman); 43. | 


Brahman); 83. 
wan Bradhman); 32 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Perdeshi) ; 
about 55 or 65. 

Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Bradhman) ; 27. 


Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. ; 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdmchandra Vimayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfthi); 49... 


Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 68. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 

(1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&éndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 

Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
kanastha Brdhman) ; 35. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 22. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan ; (Sun@1);-34. 3 

Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ase oe 


Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. | 

(1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni =. ww 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghun&th ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Bréhman). © 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 43. 

Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 41. 


Vithal Keshav Limaya; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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ipa” Sadbahivehsatei Rasaodekar; Hindu 
| asth Brahman) ; 83. 

Shéme-nd-din Tag Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24 


“—" Dharanising Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


Karachi (Sind) ... Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 
Do. D Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lobéna) ; 63 
Shikérpur (Sind). Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali _ Bareily walla ; 
Mthammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Weekly wo. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 

Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Deccan Review Do. ... oe; Monthly Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 
| | | (North Indian) ; 32. 

Ghamkhwar-e-J ah&n maneewyl ‘ (East! Weekly ... Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan ; 41 
| sindesh). ; 


nan 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Bombay ... .4 Do. Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


J4m-i-Jahdnnuma ‘Jalgaon (East; Do. Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
1andesh). | Muhammadan. 


Mufid-e-Rosger Bombay ... Do. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
bee Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


Sultén-ul-Akhbér- = <..|_ ‘Do. | Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 
3 . Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 538. 


GusaRa'ti anD HINDI. 


Jain | Bombay «.. Weekly ... ...|Bhégubhéi_Fatechand = Kérbhéri; Hindu 


(ch4wak Bania) ; 82. 


Jain Mitra ee.” Fortnightly 
Mara'rHI AND Ka'NARESB. 


Badgalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
pur). | . Brahman) ; 365. 


a.  Wotea.—A.- The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
“4m italics, : 


Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of*a word, 
: the accent is left out, and the short a (S3] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the_short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Warde or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus, 
ae D. The figures giving the circulati tion or number of copies published cf each newspaper and periodical as furnisked bs the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


gM N 08. 62, 67, 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


560 | 
NO» Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. _ Name, caste and age of Editor. ar ig 


“ ~ . os 
s 


GpJaRati. | 


000 654 | Bh4érat Jivan ... —«..| Bombay... —_—...| Monthly .| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
rathi Brdhman) ; 34. 


MaRATHI. ; 


wet eee eeo6 


148 | Paisa Fund oo eee] Bombay... —_—...| Monthly vee 


Pn 1574 | Sama@lochak in ...| Bijapur eo a ...| Trimbak Gurun4th Kéle; Hindu (Deshasthaj 190 
Brahman) ; 30. 


1594 | Shivaji Vijaya ... -»>| Sholépar ik. Os seo Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Virl 400 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


1644 | Vagdevi + ooo == wes! DhdrwAr ia Ae .»-| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Ling4yat) ;} 70 
| 35. 


1734 | Vyavastha... ... | Satara ...  ...| Weekly eos! capes cs 


N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Bradhmin); 35. The 
300 circulation is 900. 


(6) The fe of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg bin Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
~ is § 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


146 (¢) The sip of No. 135 is Pandharindth B4lkrishna P4thak; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. 


— - (e) The editors of No. 102 are NArdyan Shrinivas Gadagkar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; ; 3) and Girdhar Venkatesh 
rinted ’ Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpénde, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 82. The 


circulation is 600. 
p above 


(g) The publication of No. 167 is temporarily stopped. The proprietor is intending to set up a press of his own. 
spelling (h) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Sh4h ; Hindu (Visa Oswa] Bania) ; 30. The circulation is 1,000. 


, word,  (@) The editor of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Gulém Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 
ule has | is 090, 7 
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1. “The Couneil of India Bill has pasted Its thitea read 
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The passing of, the Bill to of Commons, but the reasons for presenting the Bilt ’ 


amend the Council of India OF for: taking: any great Anterest:1n, it,.are not ver 
A¢t in Parliament. obvious. The alterations,are only in matters of deta 
*Pdvss (32), llth Aug.,. gs to salaries, popes Niewy qualifications........... So 


(o ioth Bo ‘an Spectator’ faras Reuter has informed us (and with the debate he 
),.10th A could scarcely have missed any important. point), the 


one thing needful has been left undone. The Council remains an ornamental 
body, of which the Secretary of State for India may not only ignore the advice, 
but which he is not in any way bound to consult at all. It seems-to contain 


infinite possibilities of futility.” [The Indian Spectator writes :—“The. Bill. . 


for the reconstitution of the India Council has been passed. There was. 
practically no opposition, and there could be none. Mr. Morley’s reforms are 
not costly : he has reduced the salaries of his Councillors and shown a profit by: 
his new scheme,......... We cannot tell whether Mr. Morley’s autocracy has 
done any injury to his own self: it has done none to India.” ] 


2. “Mr. Morley made a colossal mistake the other’day when, in 
Mr. Morley’s refusal to ePly to Mr. Laidiaw in the Commons, he said he had 
pay an official visit to India, 20 Intention of undertaking a cold weather tour in 
Patriot (13), 3rd Aug.; India. By thus refusing to act up to the suggestion 
Gujardtt Punch (25), 4th My, Morley has lost a great opportunity of studying 
Ang., Eng. cols. ; Parsi (%2), Tndian questions on the spot and, b ing i 
4th Aug., Eng. cols. fe 9 Uy SCOUtnes in 
contact with leaders of Indian public opinion, of 
becoming acquainted with the Indian point of view of Indian problems. 
Mr. Morley was not asked to make a new departure. It is true that no 
Secretary of State for India has hitherto visited India in his official capacity, 
but instances might be easily produced of several men having visited India 
either before their appointment to, or after their retirement from, the India 
Office.., .... Again, it was only three or four years ago that Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited the South African 
Colonies in his official capacity. Mardly a week has elapsed since it was 
announced that Mr. Churchill, the present Under Secretary of State for the 


Colonies, intends visiting East Africa in his official capacity and that most — 


probably a permanent official at the Colonial Department will accompany the 
Under Secretary on his Hast African tour. In accepting Mr. Laidlaw’s 
suggestion he would only have followed precedents set by ex-Cabinet 
‘Ministers.’ [The Gujardti Punch writes:—‘In the Transvaal it is the 
British who are groaning and demand a careful investigation and that is the 
reason why Mr. Churchill has promised to see things for himself, In India 
it. is only the ‘darkies’ and the brown people that are howling with pain, 
What need is there for the mighty one of the India Office to: leave merry 
‘England and make a voyage to India? Why should the overworked (!) 
Under Secretary of State be put to the trouble of visiting the dusky continent 
either ? What a contrast between Morley and Churchill, or rather, between 
India.and the ‘Transvaal! We knew, however, that it was hopeless for the 
Secretary of State to undertake a voyage at his advanced age. One cannot 
help wishing, however, that he had come instead of blindly trusting the men 
on the spot.” The Pdrsi writes :—‘‘ If Mr. Morley had come to India, he 
would have found that the so-called ‘ wide-spread” sedition exists only in 
the imagination of a few panic-mongers and that the average educated Indian 
is-a man of culture and capability who no more thinks of subverting British 
rule than of eating his own head. He would have seen many more things 
besides and we repeat, it is a pity it cannot be ordered otherwise. Departmental 
work must always be gone through, but how much more easily it would 
be managed with the help of a personal knowledge of the various problems 
under consideration seems to have been lost sight of. <All this was worth 
some sacrifice,” | 
8. One Navalshankar Bhagwanji Dvivedi contributes certain verses 
to the Dnydnottejak of which the following is the 
Av appeal to Indians to purport:—Oh sons of Arydvarta, wake. up now 
papanihg re wore an effort trom: your sleep and put to flight the darkness 
oe suoltietal “(TS), ss, around you. Put anend to your slavery. Why do 
Aug. sa you, who are brave men, suffer evils untold? What, 
| have: you.all degenerated into clod-hoppers ?. God 
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oe Se Aa irse _eontributed article, the Khabarddr writes :— 
oo Bee ES en What is swardjya but the increasing of the pros-— 
ene nature. of ewardjya perity of one’s country by enlightened means? Let 
oC eee ra he beat way of aequir- Hindus and Muhammadans give up their enmity, 
ian : Se | ate bP Ate hoes re ee 4 | : | aint 9 ‘ 
 Khabardar (82), 9th Aug. let them combine to develop their country’s trade; 


ARES that would mean swardjya. To augment. the wealth 
of.a country is not a task that can be accomplished by Government alone ; it 

- is ‘a matter which rests with the people alone, Let them make up their minds to 
‘support native industries and arts, be they in the hands of Hindus or Muham- 
madans. What is the need of all the fuss about petitions and deputations and 
agitationsP ‘The Hindus and Muhammadans number about 33 crores. If 
they make up their minds that they will not export the corn of their country 
to foreign lands, who can force them to doso? If they resolve not to buy 
foreign goods, who can force them to dosoP The British Government is so 
considerate that it will not fail todo its utmost to increase the present happi- 
ness of the Indians. It knows very well that it is in its own interests to 
make indigenous industries prosper. The people should, therefore, support 
native enterprise not by speechifying or by writing in the papers, but by 
using swadeshi goods. Let Hindus and Muhammadans cultivate friendly 
feelings and forget their past differences. ‘Thus alone will they be happy and 
thus will their industries prosper. Thus will they also be considered fit to 
exercise political rights and obtain them for the asking. 


5. Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries publish extracts from an 
article headed ‘ Rivers of blood,’ published in the 
Exhortation to Indiansto Yugdntar newspaper, of which the following is a 
_ a s cfblood substance :—The English people have conquered India 
"Kal (130), Sth Aug by treachery. ‘lhe words ‘‘the Government established 
by law in India”’ occur in section 124A of the Indian 
Penal Code.° By. what law did the English establish their rule in India? 
Indians should not be deterred from the path of freedom, They should gird 
up their loins to wade through rivers of blood, if necessary, to win freedom. 
Alien rule in India is merely a mockery based on injustice and immorality, 
We should, thesefore, remove it and in its place establish true swardjya. 


6. The Native sepoys serving in the Army in India are Indian citizens 

re first and sepoys serving Government afterwards. 

n lors Sennnnne in the Englishmen themselves have admitted that the Native 
Kal (130), Yth Aug. regiments were mainly instrumental in the conquest 

of India. ‘The sepoys do not want a Pindidas to tell 

them these things. They do not get the same pay as the white soldiers and 
are treated indifferently. Their gallantry on the field is commended, but all 
the fat places go to white men. ‘The Native Army is already a stranger to 
‘Swadesh by accepting service under the British. As their pay aul prospects of 
promotion are meagre, discontent naturally prevails in its ranks. Government 
should try to remove this discontent instead of sacrificing a Pindidas to their 


own whims. 


7. The harsh sentences passed on the editors of the Yugdniar, India and 

: the Hindustdn do not reflect credit either on the 
_ Abandonment of the rulers or the ruled. Political offences should, really 
present free-trade policy of P ‘ 
Government is the only way Speaking, be punished only by simple imprisonment, 
of allaying the present dis- Although by these prosecutions Governrent have, for 
content. es the moment, succeeded in overawing the press, we 
i Prakash (20), 4th ore not sure that that will stop the prevailing dis- 
ibd content. In fact, the press is not so much the cause 
of, as the outlet for, discontent. The true remedy, therefore, would be for 
Government to alter the policy which has bred this discontent. But this 
Government do not mean to do. It is urgently necessary to tax imports in 
order to protect the industries of this country. But this is not done, and with 
almost criminal negligence on the part of Government and in the name of 
*'Free Trade,;’’ that most misleading of ideas, foreigners are: allowed to drain 
away the life-blood of the country. Government think that they are fully 
discharging their duty as regards the development. of the industries of this 
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Og ae ! 
country by granting sites rent-free for the erection of Industrial Bxhibition 
Mandaps, or by issuing orders to the Agricultural Department to send specimens. 
to these Exhibitions free of charge, or by issuing circulars that ink. and. other 
petty articles of stationery of Indian manufacture should be used in Government 
Offices. But they close their eyes entirely to matters of real importance. The 
result is an excess of exports over imports by 30 crores of rupees. In this way the 
corn of this country is drained away to other countries, while those who grew it 
are starving. Surely even under the most tyrannical rule in the past. we were 
never reduced to such a wretched plight. The most despotic ruler of former 
times would never have suffered foreign industries thus to ruin the native 
industries. And yet when the British Government—which looks down upon 
_ the former rulers as unjust and prides itself upon standing far above them in 
point of fairness—countenances this evil and whitewashes it by plausible 
arguments from Political Economy, is it not but natural that the public, 
however loyal it might be, should be discontented? Loyalty upon an empty 
stomach is apt to cool down. We cannot help saying that, with all its good 
points, our present Government has ruined us by some of its selfish principles. 
of policy. When these are abandoned, the country will return to its original 
loyalty and then Government will have no reason to be scared by such rags 
as the India and Hindustan. At the same time we would also venture to 
advise those who indulge in strong language to adopt a more sober styie, for 
their present style is far from exercising a wholesome influence on trovern- 
ment. 


8. We owe the establishment of British rule over us to our own folly and 
disunion, The topivallas realisé that popular indigna- 
Alleged reckiessness of re- tion will destroy their rule and they evidently do not 
cent British policy as con- want us to renew the attempt for freedom first made 
trasted with the caution and by ys in 1857. They want us to live on empty pro- 
prudence of past British ad- " mes . ' ; . 
Till atin, mises and have admitted in words at least in the illusive 
Samélochak (1574), 25th Charter of 1857 that their safety lies in popular 
July. contentment. They know governments are sometimes 
destroyed by divine anger and have accordingly 
resolved not to interfere in religious watters. But they have no objection if 
Muhammadans break the idols of the Hindus, provided such action on the part 
of Muslims is intended to suppress Hindu agitation. Our rulers iave favoured 
the punishment, under the law, of those Europeans who are guilty of outrages 
on native women, because they know that sometimes the overthrow of a 
government is brought about by the wrath of women. ‘Thus in the first days of 
British rule, attempts were made, outwardly at least, to preserve the British 
Government from falling a victim to the wrath of the people, the wrath of gods 
and the wrath of women. But now because our rulers have come.to know their 
subjects too well, or for some other reason, they have thrown to the winds 
their seeming solicitude and are beginning to incur the tiree kinds of wrath 
openly by their own acts or the acts of Missionaries or Muhammadans. ‘To-day 
the seeds of the disruption of Government are not being removed as they were 
during the first 100 or 150 years of the British rule. Nay, Government are 
“sowing these seeds with their own hands, © Lhe principles. acknowledged in 
1857 were declared to be impossible in 1900. And during the next four or five 
years they have been completely set aside. The struggie between the ralers 
and the ruled, which has its origin in imperial arrogance, has just begua, 
Our rulers would do well not to lay themselves open to the three kinds of wrath 
referred to above. 


9. “The fact is slowly but most ‘disagreeably coming to light that 
Tae pe grog prices of food-stuils and other commodities in 
Ba ie as a < India are rising. The Government of India cannot 
Bombay Presidency. be unaware of it, though, conscious of the-share it 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 4th itself has had in bringing about this condition, it 
Aug-, Eng. cols.; Indu f'ra- may pretend to ignore it......... ‘Lhe ‘dishonest ’ 
no (43), Oth Ang. Eng. rupee, combined with the enormous quvatity of. the 
same with which, in its unhallowed greed, tus central 

authority has flooded the land since 1901, is the prime cause of . the prevailing 
economic condition, though other temporary facturs may have contributed 
con 687—4 , 
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- By Producers and consumers alike. 
>. though, of course, wages do not mount up so fast.as prices.......... ‘This sad 
_ .  .. fesultis dueto the quack nostrum of the dishonest rupee—so far dishonest 
a that while its intrinsic value is only ten annas it is tried to be palmed off by 
artificial means as equivalent to sixteen......... Thus the principal cause . of 
the rise lies on the surface for those who would care to see it. But none are 
so blind as those who will not see. That is the case with the Indian Govern- 
ment which is now deliberately burying its head in the sands of its own 
fallacious and disastrous currency legislation, while the selfish Chambers of 
Commerce, the real authors of the crime, are silent over it. What care they 
so long as they batten on the artificial exchange of sixteen pence per rupee at 
the expense of the producers,” [|The Indu Prakash writes in a similar 
strain. | ; 


10. With a view to make stable the artificial value given to the rupee 
: by the eurrency policy of Government, if was 
Alleged fraud in removiitg formerly decided that the profit derived from the 
a ee cist), —— winting of rupees should be set apart as a reserve in the 
— : . form of gold. ‘This gold was at first deposited in India, 
| - but as its amount swelled, it excited the cupidity of the British Government, and 
now a considerable portion of it 1s transferred to England and invested in 
a | English securities which carry interest at the rate of 24 per cent. 7 This reserve is 
mo likely to reach 30 crores, and in a few .vears the whole of this large amount 
| will be taken to England. ‘lhe chief fraud perpetrated in this arrangement 
is that while the Government of. India thus supplies the Home Government 
with money at :4 per cent. it borrows crores from English merchants at 32 per 
cent. This isa flagrant instance of lawful pillage. Moreover, Government 
derive annually a profit of about 40 lakhs of rupees from the minting of minor 
* ..  goins, and the new nickel one-anna, from which Government are likely to 
derive a profit of 75 per cent., wil] add immensely to the above amount, 
There is, of course,no objection to any Government appropriating the protit 
derived from the artificial value of its coinage, but unless care is taken that 
ae this profit will ultimately go into the rayats’ pockets, the whole affair is looked 
a - wapon as a swindle. Why should the above-mentioned reserve be kept in 
‘England? * If it be spent on canals in this country which will be directly 
profitable to the Indians, will not these canals be a good security for the | 
artificial value of the coinage? The profit is derived by Government by 
misappropriating the rayats’ savings in silver. This is nothing but robbery. 
Government should at least utilize a portion of the above profit in relieving the 
burden of taxation on the people.. But itis madness to hope that a thief will 
set apart a share of his booty for the use of the owner of the house plundered 


‘by him. 


11. The new nickel one-anna is another instance of the mistaken policy 
ae Comments on the jesne of Wich is being pursued in connection with the Indian 
oe the nickel one-anna piece. currency, ‘lhe intrinsic value of one rupee worth of 
ey Bombay Samdchér (66), these coins is three annas, that is to say, Government 
6th Aug.; Sanj Vartamdn make a profit of 2133 per cent. The evils of ’ 
(04 oe Ames Karndtak this excessive margin of profit are obvious, as this 
Varbhav (48), 10th Aug. will afford a very strong inducement to ‘the counter- 
_ feiting of the coin, for, while in the case of other coins where the margin of 
t is very small, the counterfeiting is capable of-easy detection on account of 


marked contrast in the intrinsic value of the false and the genuine coin, in 
the case of the nickel one-anna tlie manufacturers of false coins van alford to 
-put in the full value of the genuine coin and thus defy detection: altogether, 
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In the present rupee we have a very good illustration of the harm that 
can be done to the commercial ‘and economic position of a country by the 
artificial forcing up of the value of its coinage. ‘Foreigners can now geta full 
rupee’s worth of goods on payment of 30 per cent, less.. The policy has thus 
reduzed the purchasing power of the rupee, .which accounts for the unprece- 
dentedly high prices now prevailing. That a similar policy should have been: 
adopted in the case of the one-anna coin in the face of such bitter experience 
gives cause for much anxiety. We, therefore, again impress upon Government 
the necessity of taking expert opinion as to what should be fixed upon as the 
appropriate value of this coin. [The Sdnj Vartamdn also writes in a similar 
strain. The Karndtak Vaibhav accuses Government of insatiable greed and 
remarks that in issuing the new nickel coin of one anna their object is to 
increase still further the already enormous profit of six crores of rupees which 
they secure annually on the coinage of silver in the country. | 


*12. “It seems most of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have gone into 
ecstasies over the new one-anna nickel coin. What 
is the marvel about it we at least are not able to 
perceive........... It is quite intelligible to understand 
the run for the coin for a few days on the treasuries... ... 
It is so convenient and handy, But after all a subsidiary coin is intended for 
the use of the masses. Now in India the mass2s are too poor to care for the 
new-fangled coin which is so:much boomed, as if it was going to revolutionise 
the social and domestic economy of those people!......... At the same time 
nickel will be to them a strange thing altogether. It will be eyed with 
suspicion. A copper pice could be melted into copper and sold in the bazar just 
as the rupee is melted and sold as silver, But who will melt the nickel and 
buy it? Practically, therefore, the coin will take years before it becomes 
popular........... While, therefore, the new-fangled but ugly nickel coin ma 
become popular with the well-to-do classes, who do not need the copper 
pice, we are of opinion that the withdrawal of the copper half-anna piece 
will be a serious mistake. If it is to be entirely withdrawn from circulation, then 
there will arise an immense demand for the pice or quarter anna. It serves an 
exceedingly uscful purpose, we repeat, in the domestic economy of millions of 
the masses who do not earn more than an annaa day. And weshould be sorry 
indeed were these millions deprived later on of the copper coin which is so 
suitable and convenient for their daily requirements.” |The Gujarati writes in 
a somewhat similar strain and suggests that since the Government are making 
enormous profits from the coinage of silver and nickel coins it is their 
bounden duty to utilize them either towards the reduction of some of the direct 
taxes, which fall heavily upon the masses, or towards the carrying ‘oué of those 
large irrigational and agricultural schemes which are Being so often sheived 
for want of funds. | 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 11th 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Gujardte 
. (23), 11th Aug. 


13. “Ifthe Péonecr is correct in stating that the preliminary Committee 
which is to do the ‘spade work’ for Mr. Morley’s 
‘of the preliminary Decen- toyal Commission on decentralisation will cousist of 
tralisution Committee Mr. Meyer, Mr. Claude Hill, a representative of the 
_ Sind Gazette (17, 30th Revenueand Agriculture Department, and Mr. Rainy, 


Comments on the personnel 


July. we cannot help feeling that the Government of India 


have begun by laying hold of the wrong end of the’stick. Each of these 
gentlemen is, or Las been, a member of the Government of India, has been 
nurtured on principles which, it is hoped, are now doomed and has watched 
those principles being developed under Lord Curzon’s régime. A committee so 
constituted cannot be expected to get at the root of the matter.......... All 
they know is that local Governments not infrequently propound schemes 
which do not commend themselves to the Secretariat at Simla, and that these 
schemes would sometimes be actually carried out but for the ‘ useful check’ 
from above.- We venture to remind the Viceroy and his advisers of those lines 
of Kipling in which he says that— ) 

| ‘The toad beneath the harrow knows. 

‘Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 


The butterfly upon the road 
_. Preaches contentment to that toad.’ — 


Ss aan 


can shee mere Ay B; ©. of local knowledge tc ‘the men on the spot; of vexatious. 


f 


nts of Bombay and: as, a Deraty Grouaeacans 
} iy eeu, with an Aissistant Collector ‘as 
aps have added an Under-Secretary from the 
| Tf some local Government well acquainted with 
berest taken "= the. G Government of India in the designs for provincial 
liiooms and cook-houses. Such a committee could have told the Royal 
Imissior n of much that it behoves them to know of the time wasted in trying: 
me Government understand by correspondence details which 


} to. sanction some trifting expenditure: because it conflicts with some 
obsolete or unsuitable ‘rule’ of the Finance Department.......... But as the 
‘toad’ is to find no place on this preliminary Committee, it is to be hoped that. 
he will be well represented on the Royal Commission itself. If not, we do not: 
anticipate much good from it.” 


| 14. The election of a President for the forthcoming National Congress is a 


subject of keen controversy in the Indian Press, 


Pci, ge wide, tartan While the. moderates suggest Sir P. M. Mehta’s. 
the Indian National Congress, Dame in this connection, the extremists are for Mr. 


Swardjya (164), 8rd Aug. Tilak. As it is believed that Lala Lajpatrai will 
not be released before the meeting of the next Con-. 
gress, we do not hear much about him in this connection, but one of our con- 


_ temporaries has suggested that in the absence of Lala Lajpatrai his portrait should 


be installed in the presidential chair and receive all the honours of the office. 
Until now the moderates had managed to control the destinies of the National. 
Congress, but they will not be able to do soany ‘longer. During the awakening 
of India, the line of action favoured by the moderates appears to the new party 
to be utterly futile. Should the National Congress fail to move with the times. 


at this juncture, it will invite its own doom, It is true that the Congress has 


of late allowed its policy to be slightly dominated by the new spirit, but in case 

it does not maintain its present rate ef progress, its efforts are bound to be 

oe It is not to be supposed that the election of Mr. Tilak to the President- 

— will do him any extraordinary honour, but as it is difficult to find an abler 

truer patriot to tell the country plainly the line of policy to be adopted at 

the present juncture, it is essential that he should have the honour of being the. 
President of the forthcoming Congress. 


15. The term “legality ” is rather comprehensive. If it was legal for Eng- 
lishmen to conquer India and destroy its trade, where 

When people are ready to lies the illegality of demanding swardjya for one’s. 
rebel they do not wait for the gwn country? The French Revolution and the Great 


‘fiat of the Congress Presi- 


Fg Revolution in England were perfectly legal, because 
Kl (130), 9th Aug. they were successful. If the rebellion of Nana Saheb. 
had succeeded, it would have been looked upon as 

legal, too. Bivevess renders everything legal. Such being the case, it is. 
disgraceful that we should be still discussing the legal aspect of swadeshi and 
boycott.. Even if Mr. Tilak is elected President of the coming Congress, he is 
not going to ask the people to rebel. A rebellion cannot be raised to order. 
And when the people are ready to rebel, they do not wait for the fiat of the 
President of the Congress. The honour of inciting the people to rebellion lies. 


with the high-handed excesses of our rulers themselves. The Congress President: 


has nothing to do with the matter. 


16, ‘The letter addressed by Mr. Phelps, an American, to the _— of 
7 India, furnishes a striking reply to our nervous 
Boycott the only -means moderatés who have been trying to frighten the nation 


th eee swardjya fot into abandoning the boycott agitation and to sing the- 


Kesari (134), 6th A . praises of their discredited mendicant policy. He shows 
meen Oe) oy that it was the adoption of boycott by the American 


w Colonista that enabled them to resist the ‘oppressive laws of England prior to the 


) een up of arms which resulted in America’s independence, The Americans 
ving thus taught the English a lesson, the British Government immediately 


Bis grate complete autonomy to all other Colonies. This shows that even in the- 
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case of peoples of their own race, the English refused to grant them the rights of 
swardjya until their hands were forced.. When the English tried to impose their 
own policy on the American Colonies, they had at least the excuse that they were 


inhabited mostly by agriculturists, but no such ground can be pleaded in the: 


case of India, Prior to the British conquest, millions of Indians were manu- 


facturers by occupation, but their industries were completely ruined by the, — 
British Government with the set purpose of enriching English manufacturers. 
Our moderates want us to divorce the swadesh: movement from politics, but . 
they forget that it was by the use of the political power in their hands that the. 


British have succeeded in strangling the industries of India. Even men like 
Sir Roper Lethbridge have taken alarm at the development of our swadesh¢ 
movement as a menace to the prosperity of the labouring classes in England, 
and are calling upon Government to nip the danger in the hud. So much 
for our industrial independence. As to our political freedom, Mr. Morley has 
declared us to be completely unfit for self-government. We are thus the 
slaves of England. both in industrial and political matters. What will our 
moderates say to this? If they require evidence as to the efficiency of the 
boycott movement, official reports will show them that thera has been a sub- 
stantial decrease in the imports of foreign piece-goods and some other 
commodities. To make the boycott movement even more stringent than at 
present, let us take a leaf out of American history and impose strict social 
ostracism on those who slide away from the boycott by establishing local com- 
mittees to keep an eye on the delinquents. The English are wise in experience, 
aad we do not think that they would wait for the people to rebel before grant- 
ing them swardjya. At the same time we must bear in mind that no swardajya. 
can be obtained by a mendicant policy. The boycott will, of course, exasperate 
our rulers, and we shall have to suffer an amount of persecution at their hands. 
But if we are dogged in our efforts, we shall attain our aim without a rebellion. 
Boycott will succeed in inspiring the people with the sentiments of patriotism 
and unity as it did in America ; and as our rulers will try their utmost to stop 
the spread of these sentiments in the country, we should stick to boycott, 
which is the only constitutional means left to us for advancing the interests of 
India. ‘These are very hard times. Our rulers have launched earnestly upon 
a policy of rigour, high-handedness and injustice against the people of India.. 
This is the time for us to show our mettle. If we stand the test, the whole. 
world will be convinced that we tully deserve the rights of swardjua. 


17. The development of swadeshi industries in India means .uin to those 
who have been feeding upon the country, Sir Roper 
Boycott a sine qua non for Lethbridge admits that the growth cf swadeshs spells 
—_—" ae Peed (103 starvation to the English working classes, This shows 
6th Aug. fe )» why the Englishman in India looks upon the swadeshe 
movement with disfavour. Considering what an 
amount of trouble the English gave to their compatriots ia Ameriva, when the 
latter tried todevelop indigenous industries, we. cannot but be thankful to 
our rulers for their exemplary patience in refraining from openly dealing a 
crushing blow to our movement. Perhaps the very impossibility of doing so, 
coupled with the bitter lesson they learnt in America, or perhaps their good 
intentions are making our rulers look passively on the movement. ‘he in- 
fluence of a. movement like that of swadeshi and boycott on the people at 
large is undoubtedly great. In America it brought the British rule to an end. 
In Italy it united the people and made them patriotic and self-reliant. In 
India also we had no consciousness of our power before the inauguration of this 
movement. Of the two, boycott is a sharper weapon than swadeshi and it is the 
duty of every Indian to take up the former and do his duty by his couniry. 
We, of course, are not working for that independence which the Americans 
and the Italians achieved, but only want some form of self-government like 
that of the Colonies and should be prepared to enforce boycott till we obtain our 
desired object. In carrying on our campaign of boycott, we shall no doubt 
make ourselves liable to be punished for sedition aad may even have to undergo 
imprisonment, but we should not be cowed.down by such fears, as our future 
prosperity lies altogether in making’ buycott a veritable creed. 
CON 687—5 \ 
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Fo AER i “gab bj ect of! risnioeleash Swoudeehiom whole Mr. Phslos 

eee Neer BA, LE.B., a member of the New York Bar, 
| ogee is to write for the benefit of the Indian Press, 

SEO NES SS The letter contains a world of circumstantial details 
| oe si the i famous etoncmic policy which England pursued towards America 
in thé seventeenth century and also of the measures of retaliation and self- 
Pt. ah lance by which the Colonists counteracted that policy. The maxim that 
% ist repeats itself is as true now as ever, and the lessons to bé derived from 
: 3 information contained in Mr. Phelps’ letter are self-evident. We earnestly 
pears ©, therefore, that Mr, Phelps will continue his valuable contributions for 
~ the enlightenment of the Indian people at the present crisis.” 


19. “ The undesirable attitude of proceeding against obscure speakers and 
journalists, the very impracticability of whose views 

r ae prog po ager makes . them more the objects of ridicule than 
paper prosecutions. of admiration has necessarily received a great 
Indu Prakésh (42), 3rd impetus since the Government of) India gave by a 
a ne bcouge is formal resolution a carte blanche in the matter to 
og (29), 2 Aug» “8 local Governments. Naturally, the Judiciary, at 
least the subordinate Judiciary, have come to the 
conclusion that as a corollary the policy of Government imposes upon them the 
duty of inflicting exemplary punishments on the culprits brought before them. 
sseteises ee against these dangerously ruinous developments that we raise 
our voice in ‘strong protests ‘They are dangerous to the best interests 
of our country, of our rulers and of the connection that it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to bring about between Great Britain and India. We may even 
concede for argument’s sake that the mischief done by a certain sec- 
tion of what is called the nationalist school has gone to such lengths that 
it is necessary for Government to actively intervene to check “the evil. 
But still far-seeing statesmanship requires that the campaign inaugur ited 
should be so conducted as to achieve the primary object aimed at, ‘namely, 
the pacification of popular feeling and the ailaying of that widespread 
discontent out of which it is that the present extremist school has arisen.......... 
Our first appeal to Government, therefore, is that they should now stay their 
hands and drop this sedition-prosecution mania. Butif in their wisdom 
they think it necessary to continue to use this two-edged weapon, they should 
at least use it in such a manner that in inflicting wounds on others they are 
Rs * ..- not themselves hurt. We plead much less for the victims of the Government 
eS policy than for the Government itself. For these victims we, for one, 
| have no more sympathy than one feels for misguided and demented people. 
Thus, we see very little to concur in the extreme views advanced by the 
Jugdntar which represents a small school of visionaries........... Nor can we 
hold as free from blame those, who like Pindidas of India tread on 
‘dangerous ground and endeavour to approach directly the soldiers of His 
Majesty........... Our main contention is that the prosecutions of persons 
Hike Bhupendranath Dutt and Pindidas sh uld be conducted in a manner 
that will show that Government as well as their executive and judicial Officers 
possess the virtues of dignity, forbearance and a due sense of proportion....... 
The hand-cuffing of these prisoners, the refusuls of bail even in cases of illness 
and where there was no chance of an attempt to abscond, the premium set upon 
the fabrication of evidence by the Police, etc., and lastly the whelesale con- 
 fiscation of presses—these are features of the present campaign against sedition, 
which to us appear to be most objectionable and fraught with the vreatest danger 
to the country, These only make heroes of misguided men, who otherwise ve ould 
excite small sympathy and no admiration........... Will Government yet 
pause and revise, if not their programme of this campaign agaiust sedition, ut 
east the manner of conducting it?” (‘The Gujardti Punch “writes :—* Do put 
it in the mildest way, the sentence passed in the Juydntar case was unnecessarily 
heavy. What then can we say of that passed in the case of India? ‘To 
criticise it in the most Christian spirit, it was vicdictive and brutal to a degree, 
and almost reminds us pt that notorious Judge of the reign of J ames I whom 
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all historians have condemned with one voice. We trus‘ the whole native Press a 
will cry shame‘’on. these monstrously cruel sentences. The law might have a 
allowed them, but did justice and the exigencies of the case require them ? 
Such cruelty, instead of suppressing discontent, is more likely to aggravate it 
by exasperating the people. . All this may not be visible on the surface, but 
the more suppressed the discontent, the more dangerous it has ever proved to 
be. It will: be ashame, if the respective High Courts of the two provinces 
do not preserve their reputation for sobriety by appreciably reducing the sentences 
in both the cases.””"} > 
20. Commenting on the prosecutions of the Punjdbi, the India, the 
on Musdfar, etc., and the jealous watch alleged to be 
art gaa (23), 4th Aug-; kept by Government on certain other papers in some 
ative Opinion (43), 7th : : | ; ' 
Ang. parts of India supposed to be in their bad books, the 
Gujardti writes:—We will go so far as to say that 
not even the smallest creature in India has any desire for selition. On the 
contrary, all despise it from the bottom of their hearts because they understand 
very well that sedition is not only never likely to belp them in gaining their 
object, namely, amelioration of their present condition, but might even involve 
them in fresh troubles. What the Indians insist upon is that Government 
should fulfil their duty of putting India on an equai footing with other nations 
by making it as prosperous as they are. When, however, it is found that the on 
Official class are indifferent to their duty in such matters, the Press try to open a) 
the eyes of the peopte and exhort them to send up to Government their prayer a 
for justice. Is there any sedition in this? Does this necessitate a recourse to ae 
section 124A of the Indian Penal Code? ‘There 1s no desire on the part of a 
single Indian to do away with British rule. ‘The Press knows very well 
that under no other Government would it enjoy as much liberty as it 
does under the present régime. In spite of this, it is to be regretted that 
Government should be suspicious of the educated class. We are sincerely 
of opinion that so long as Government do not help the people to improve 
their condition, a desire for which has of late been awakened in their hearts, all 
their efforts to repress this desire wili uot only prove futile but might even 
lead to untoward consequences. Even (fovernment themselves dare not say 
that this desire is wrong in any way. We are afraid that the present Acting 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency will bring discredit upon his previous 
eareer if, as is rumoured, he intends to prosecute acertain paper in: this 
Presidency, although the Press on this side is known generally to be sober and 
well conducted and does valuable service to Government. [The Nuéive 
Opinion writes:—It there is quiet in aay part of India, it isin tue Bombay 
Presidency, and the credit of this was mainly due to Lord Lamington. It 
would seem that after the departure of His Exceilency the authorities Hi 
are eager to pursue the policy adopted elsewhere in the country for oi 
suppressing the so-called spectre of sedition. Vague rumours of some 1) 
such prosecutiots are just now in the air. If the Bombay Govern- 
meut were to launch upon a series of press prosecutions, they would in- 
flame popular feeling all the more. It was a wrong step vn the part of the Gov- 
ernment of India to have authorised Provincial Governments to institute press 
- prosecutions without. the consent of the Supreme Government. If the latter thus 
givean indirect hint, what more do the Local Governments require? People are 
afraid that a storm will burst over our Presidency during the short officiating 
régime of the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, Government are strong and can 
do what they like. But by anarbitrary exercise of power, they would needlessly 
lower themselves still further in the estimation of the public. Instead of trying 
to suppress sedition among journalists, let the authorities endeavour to improve 
the administration. | 


21. The rumours of a fresh prosecution of the Yugdntar and the heavy 

| sentences passcd on Pindwias and Lala Dinanath 

Adverse comments on ghow,as observed by the Pioneer on a former occasion, 
aa a in Press that the officials are now betraying the instincts 
PexXesari (134), 6th Aug. Of beasts of prey, ‘They may congratulate themselves 
upon their cruel and blood-thirsty propensities, but 

they are doing a disservice to their successors in olfice. It is astounding that 
with the history of Russia before their eyes, the officials in this country should 
take delight in passing such cruel and degrading sentences disregardful of the 


fact that they would have to rue for this in future. | 
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yentonioe: passed ion ‘the. editor of: the Yugdntar 
- @Mleged arbitrariness and illegality of the 
‘Magistrate's ordor for the confiscation of the Sadhana 
reas, the Jaén remarks :—This is clearly an attempt 
ateaccine the press. Journalists require to be cau- 
tioned that; if presses are to be thus confiscated, they 

t difficult ‘to get’ their papers printed anywhere. We should not 
urprised if ‘thé ‘proprietors of papers keep up nominal presses of 
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. ° It is now: high time for all journalists to form.an association which 


gain meet every month or every three months.. This would not only facilitate 


a mutual interchange of ideas and thereby raise the tone of the native press 


but would also help to weed out those wretched rags which eke out their 
living by backbiting the Native Chiefs and their Dewans. Not a single paper 


aims at subverting the British rule; on the contrary, we believe that it is the 


aim of all to lend a helping hand to Government. It is only the Anglo- 
Indian press.that is trying to create a misunderstanding between Government 


and the native press, being jealous of the steady improvement of the latter. 


But we should go on discharging our duties fearlessly, We wish a number 
of cheap papers like the Yugdntar were started in Gujarat in order to teach 
the people at large their duties towards the rulers and their fellow-country- 
men. : | | 


23. Lhe patriotic and heroic Lala Lajpatrai, who is at present a guest of 
bauitehiad? Government at Mandalay, has appealed to His. 

ins’ lew | rear _—" Majesty, through the Government of India, well 
Jain (189), 4th Aug.; knowing that he cannot expect any justice at the 
Katser--Hind (29), 4th hands of either the Indian Government or the Secre- 
yg \igg aratt Punch (25), - tary of State both of whom have been led away entirely 
cours : | by the panic created by the Punjab officials. That a. 
statesman of such radical views as Mr. Morley should have so grossly insulted a 
leading British citizen like the Lala by. depriving him of his personal liberty 
is sufficient to give the death-blow to his reputation as an advocate of liberty. 
The Indian people are astounded at the sudden change of front exhibited by 
him, but they have also learnt the valuable lesson that even the most high- 
minded and courageous English statesman is liable to get involved in the 
mazes of panic, in the art of doing which our Anglo-Indians are so proficient. 


‘There never was, is, nor ever will be any unrest in the Punjib. Suchshort-lived 
excitement as there was has been calmed down by the vetoing of the Colonisa- 


tion Bill and not by the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. An able, experienced 
and philosophic radical like Mr. Morley should have known that a loyal and 
unarmed people would not be guilty of the folly of attempting to overthrow a 
mighty and popular Government like that of the English. But what is done 


—gannot be undone. We hope. that Mr. Morley will now show his magnanimity 


and impartiality by placing the Lala’s petition before His Majesty. [The : 
Kaiser-t-Hind and the Gujarati Punch also make similar comments. | 


24. The Gujardtt publishes in its issue of the 4th instant the third 
ie chapter of the descriptive sketch entitled “ The. 
Alleged panic among the © Mutiny of 1907’ or “A story of the Summer of 


Angio-Indians and Govern- | 9 ‘ . 
ment officials in the Ponjéb— 1907, *’ the first two chapters of which were noticed 


in the beginning of May last. in paragraph 19 of the Weekly HKeport No. 31. The 


Gujarati (23), 4th Aug ©. same satirical vein is more or less maintained. The 
aN chapter opens with a lively description of the various 
pleasures in which the English officials were occupied on the eve of the 
receipt of a telegram from the Lieut.-Governor of the Punjéb. The various. 
telegraphic messages alleged to have passed between Lord Minto and Mr. Mor- 
ley prior to the sanctioning by the latter of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. 


and. Ajitsing are quoted at length. Mr. Morley is represented as showing 


great reluctance in according his sanction, fearing to be condemned by 
the whole of India 2s a cruel tyrant and autocrat and to be severely handled 

lament by the Radicals, Democrats, the Labour party, the Irish. 
mbers and others: He inquires of: Lord Minto whether there exist any 
edders. of the type:of ‘Bahadur Shah and Nana Saheb of Mutiny fame. 


: ; - Lok Minto is said to have replied in the affirmative, adding that one of 


. 21 | . 4 
them was Lala Lajpatrai, a High Court pleader and a very wealthy man 


whose very name exercised a magical effect on the people. Again, Mr. Morley. 


is supposed to inquire whether the disaffection had spread to the army. Lord 
Minto -is rather taken aback by this query. He interviews Lord Kitehener, 


and they both make uptheir minds to support the Punjab Government. 


Accordingly the Viceroy wires to the Secretary of State as follows:—‘ Private 


information confirms the suspicion that sedition has spread among the native 


sepoys of the Punjab. Agitators are busy stirring up the Sikh and Gurkha 


regiments stationed between Peshawar and Delhi: The Lieut,-Governor of the 


Punjab is frightened at this state of things and threatens to resign if imme- 


diate steps are not taken to suppress the agitators. We do not think it advisable 


to have a repetition of the Fuller episode.’ 
25. ‘The decision of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, con- 


fiscating the printing press in which the Jugdntar 
Decision of the Calcutta was published, was intolerable and we unhesitatingly 


High Court on the question sav that the Calcutta High Court has redeemed the 
of the confiscation of | the ° ee be , = 
Sddhana Press in Calcutta, reputation of British justice by reversing that decision. 

Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 8th Wehave no sympathy for papers of the Jugdntar. 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Sanj Var- type,......... If is one thing to mete out punish- 
Saks (94), 7th Aug.; ind’ ment to offenders according to British law and justice 

rakdsh (42), 8th Auz., King. Se ae . Pha 
cols. ; Kél (180), 9th Aug, another to pervert justice itself by unrighteous exercise 
: of undue authority....... .. The decision to confiscate 
the press was arrived at without regard for law or justice. No reasonable man 
could tolerate or defend it; and the Calcutta High Court has won the lasting 
gratitude of the Indian people by reversing it. But more than that it has done 
a service to the British Government and nation as well. For nothing else 
would have more justified the cry of the malcontents and the agitators that 
Russian methous of repression are being slowly but steadily adopted in India 
by her British masters.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—The decision will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the entire Indian people. The Calcutta High Court 
in deciding the matter have indeed done a world of good to Government 
themselves. ‘Their overzealous officers will now be brought to their senses, 
and will be made to realise that an oppressive policy is calculated to subvert 
the ends of justice. We hope that after this decision those in authority will 
see the advisability of being moderate in the institution of press prosecutions. 
The indu Prakash writes :-—“ The decision of the Calcutta High Court restoring 
the Sddhana Press to its proprietor will be received by all lovers of the liberty 
of the Press with supreme satisfaction. If the Calcutta High Court had 
decided otherwise, they woulil only have lent their own high authority to sanction- 
ing what may be morally condemned as an act of judicial robbery. It is nowa. 
notorious fact that the bureaucracy in certain provinces is bent upon crushing 
the Indian Press by hook or by crook and for that purpose all the sections of the 
Penal and Criminal Codes are ruthlessly twisted cut of their ordinary 
sense. ‘The Anglo-Indian journals which might be greater sinners are 
leit unmolested while for the same. offences the Indian Press is subjected to 
every sort of oppression and humiliation. An Indian journalist has only to be 
brought up before a Magistrate and he is sure to be convicted and severely 
punishe!, ‘Their Lordships held that the Magistrate had no power under the 
Code to contiscate any property. It is remarkable that the Magistrates should 
not have known it and in their zeal for the crusade against the Press should 
have transgressed the bounds of law. In fact, if confiscations were to be justified, 
there is no knowing to what extent the law cannot be abused and perverted.” 
The Kd: remarks:—It is commendable that the High Court has proved 
itself free from the whims of the subordinate magistracv. Jt is sureto win 
the confidence of the people, if it shows suck love for justice. These truth- 
loving High Courts are really a credit to the British Government. | 


#26, “The Calcutta High Court has cancelled the Magistrate’s order for 
the confiscation of the Sddhana Press. It isa well- 
known phenomenon in this country that when the 
executive lose their head through panic or prejudice, 
the judiciary also, especially in the subordinate grades, respond to the impulses 


Gujarat (23), llth Aug,, 
Eng. cols. 


of the surrounding political or administrative atmosphere...,...... ‘he exercise 
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severest sentence and to.otherwise utilise every possible resource for 
oses of repression and then.to leave it to the higher judicial authorities to 
correct legal errors or mitigate the severity of sentences....... The Caleutta High 
 Qourt has once more vindicated the cause of law and justice by declaring that 
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was not competent to Magistrates to confiscate :he press, simply because the 
published articles were seditious. Those who had engineered this clever move 
against the Indian Press must be sorry that their attempt has failed. For the 
time being we have reasons to rejoice. But in these days of repression and 

.  @oercion we are not sure that an attempt might not be made to carry out in the 
Legislative Council what could not be achieved through the pliant machinery 
of magisterial courts.” ) 


27. ‘Mr. Aston, Chief Agron | Magistrate, has been, for some time 

‘ past, dealing severely with those persons who either 
eats, Chief Prosidensy cough or snecze in his Court. As long as the 
Magistrate, Bombay, towards Offenders in this line were not punished by 
sted who cough in his him — % " had no poser to ag waa oo 
Court. — now that he has begun to punish with fine those 
‘i “pala rr ses ed who are guilty of these offences, it is high time 
(62), 10th Aug.; Sunj for us to raise our respectful protest. Only on 
Vartamdén (%4),10th Aug.; ‘Thursday last an old and sickly Muhammadan of 40 
Habib-ul-Akhbay (185), 7th was twice convicted under section 243 of the Police 
a: Act by Mr. Aston and fined Ks. 2 and ks. 3 respec- 
tively. ‘The accused being too poor to pay the fine, a distraint warrant was 
issued avainst him. This moghlai of the twentieth century has thrown 
into consternation the members of the legal ‘profession and the public as well, 
Is it criminal to cough in a Court room? Both from the legal as well as the 
common sense pdint of view the answer must be in the negative. Yet we have 
in our midst a Presidency Magistrate who holds the contrary view. Strange to 
say that heis not supported in this view by others, for even Mr, Dracup refused, 
the other day, to punishone Mahadev Gopal who was hauled up before -him 
for an offeuce of this kind at the instance of Mr. Aston. Mr. Aston may be 
finding repeated coughing in his Court very annoying, but we cannot acree 
with him in holding that mere breaches of etiquette and criminal offences are to be 
placed on one and the same level. Mr. Aston must, we think, be very well 
aware that the Muhammadan fakirs frequenting his Court are not likely to be 
familiar with the rules of English etiquette, and it, therefore, behoves him to 
view with sympathy native habits and customs. He must remember that 
coughing is not to be controlled by human effort. In view of the divergence 
of views on ithe subject, we wish the question whether coughing in Court 
is punishable in law were settled once for all by the High Court, so that 
| those who have to be present in Courts may be saved a good deal of 
unnecessary bother: [The d4khbdr-e-Souddgur and the Sinj Vartamdn 
adversely criticise Mr. Aston’s action and approve of Mr. Dracup’s decision 

in the vase of Mahadev Gopal referred to above. The Habibeul-Akhbdir also 
disapproves of Mr. Aston’s attitude in dealing with cases of coughing in Court. | 
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28. The annual report of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 

| Bombay Presidency, is very bald in detaiis. ‘his dozs 

_ Comments on the annual not appear to be due to the want of activity and 
ane mie sages of interest in the operations of such Companies, for we are 
ney Fiddiones. peme®> told that 41 new Companies with an aggregate 


Bombay Saméchér ((6), nominal capital of over five and a half crores of 


Sth Aug. rupees were started during the year under report, But 

mek epee nae beyond remarking that of these 41 Companies, 27 are 
S— gwadeshi concerns doing business in Indian products, the Registrar has not 
ae thought fit to furnish us with any information worth having. ‘T's silence on his 


partis likely to damp swadeshi entérprise. People would like t» know 
Whether the large capital of these swadeshs Companies is employed in sound 
ye \ fe : | | | 
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concerns. Such assurance would have been. specially ‘welcome, had it been 
given authoritatively i in. an official report. -We might even go further and say 
that whenever there is a sudden and general craze for starting Companies of 
any kind, it is the first duty of the Registrar to offer suggestions and remarks 
as to their work ing. It will be remembered how much harm was caused by 
the bubble mutual provident fund societies that were started a few years ago, 

not only to the public, but to other Companies which were really sound. 

Another defect of the report is the enormous discrepancy between the nominal 
capital and the paid-up capital of the swadeshi. Companies, as exhibited-in the 


tables annexed to the report. Of the nominal capital of Rs. 62 crores, only — 


Rs. 72 lakhs have been shown as paid up. Such a statement is calculated to 
unsettle public confidence in the Companies, Of course, the figures appear to 
relate to the time when the Companies. were first registered. But it would be 
well, if steps were taken to obtuin and include in the report information as to 
the state of the capita! of the different Companies at the close of the year 
under ; report. In the absence of this information .the report is not only 
incomplete but useless. 


29. Mr. K.G. Dewasharayce, in the course of an open letter to the 
Assistant Collector in charge Daskroi Tdéluka, Ah- 
Alleged severity of the medabad, complains of the hardship to which agricul- 


rules regarding the erection typists and others are subjected owing to the severity 
of buildings for residence on 


agvicoltural lands: of the rules governing the building of homesteads on 
- Sénj Vartamdin (94), 80th agricultural lands. [In a subsequent issue the paper 
Jaly and 6th Aug. publishes a second open letter from the same gentle- 


man in which he cites some instances in which he 
was not able to get agreements for building residential quarters on agricultural 
land registered. } 


30. “The dignified attitude taken up by the members of the Pandhar- 

pur Municipality in the Modak affair has served 

Resignation of the Mum- its purpose, for we learn that the Collector has 
cipal Councillors of Pandhar- wade the next move in the natter by asking the 
“Mahrétta (10), 4th Aug, | members to reconsider their resignations. The mem- 
| bers took advantage of this opportunity for impres- 
sing it upon the mind of the Collector that the harassing of respectable people 
by the Police could not be treated asa joke, and that no man with any selt- 
respect would stoop to do honorary work tor Government even on a lozal 
self-coverning body, if no assurance was forthcoming that the tricks of the 
Police would be. discountenanced and punished by the higher authorities, 
The Collector then declared that he never issued tne warrant under which 
Mr. Modak was arrested, expressed his «pinion that the affair wason the 
whole a most regrettable one and gave assurance that the prosecution would 
be withdrawn. We hope it will be actually withdrawn before the Municipal 
Councillors withdraw their resignations, <As for the Police the fact that the 
warrant of arrest was not issued by the District Magistrate makes the treat- 
ment given to Mr. Modak only the more neinous and culpable, and we trust 
the matter will not be allowed to drop uuless the real culprit in the case is 
discovered and properly punished either in a Civil or Criminal Court. Situated 
as our people are at present, our sense of self-respect and our capacity to feel 
resentiuent and take common action is our only armour against the impudence 


of our enemies, and the dignified action of the Pandharpur Municipal Coun: 


cillors wili, we hope, serve as an object-lesson in our relations with officials 
under similar circumstances.” | 
31. <A meeting was held in May last at Agadi, a petty village in Karajgi 
Taluka (Dharwar), to protest against the deportation 
papa, ce actian. 06 Sa SAE: of Lala Lajpatrai. The matter having attracted the 
wits a meeting held ina attention of the authorities, inquiries were set 
village of the Karsjgi Téluka on foot by the Police and the Deputy Educational In- 
for protesting against the gpector. Depositions of school-masters and. pupils have 
deportation : lols br been taken by the latter. The meeting at Agadi was 
is soot te eek ee only one ofits kind, as similar meetings have 
been held in a thousand other places. We, therefore, 
wonder why the < one held at Agadi should have attracted the special baa 


of Government. 
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ble soUPot Ail ances se. cals: close to the 
oop vomli Mohalla “mosque where disreputable persons 
brothel to eongregate sand Cause annoyance to persons who go to 
mond") |, the mesque to offer prayers, We hope that the autho- 
(185). rites concerned will take steps to remove the nui- 
. sance. 


awd ponde; t ee to the Sind ee: amg should like to say a. 
ee Rs word or two about the nature of invitations for the 
eee Orman om the ergs: Commissioner’s ee held on the 16th July 1907 at. 
Darbar in Sind. _ Hyderabad (Sind). ‘Two kinds of cards were issued— 
A Sind Journal (18), Ist ped and white....... I at first suspected that the red 
sal ones were for those only who were lip-loyalists. But. 
Mr. Mathradas was amongst those who had received the red cards, and he, I know, 
is not a lip-loyalist.......... In any case the distinction was simply foolish and 
rather lowered the prestige of the Durbar. I have not read the red card, but the 
white one is more an order to attend than an invitation........... The arrange- 
ment of the seats was equally disgusting. Those who had received red cards 
‘were seated in front of and were separated from those who had received white 
cards by a red cord. The local Municipal Councillors as a body were relegated 
to almost the last seats. The most scandalous part of the proceedings was in 
_ respect of the distribution of bouquets. Will you' believe it that a mandate 
had been issued apparently by the Commissioner in Sind not to distribute bdou- 
he quets amongst those who had received the white cards, including our civic 
.— fathers ?.......... The proceedings commenced with the Collector proclaiming in 
a Sindhi in a sonorous voice ‘The Durbar is open,’ Then there wasa distribu- 
tion of prizes and papers, and the proceedings ended in the manner they had 
begun. The Commissioner was mute throughout........... For us Indians 
a Durbar has a special Semmag and purpose. To us it is never a mere show 
or pageant.”’ 
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3d, ‘The proposed legislative measure of the Natal Parliament to exclude 
iidhtccnaes ie Mahaska Indians from that part of the Empire has a great 
inl) cf the adieal significance for us here in Hyderabad, A con- 
legislative measure of the siderable portion of the population of Hyderabad 
: Natal Government to exclude lives by foreign trade, and if our information is 
i Indians from the Colony. correct, there are about 200 to 3800 residents of 
ee: tks Pfr Osis: Metros ltone, 4 Hyderabad carrying on silk and fancy goods trade in 
Natal alone. It is very likely that if the measure is 
passed into law in Natal, the other South Atrican Colonies will follow suit and 
that would mean loss of emplo yment to so many inhabitants of Sind. Why all 
this tall talk of Imperialism and of knitting the bonds of the empire closer, when 
one member thereof views the prosperity “of another with such jealousy : : - 
house divided against itself cannot stand. An empire, the federated members 
of which cannot bear the presence of one another, has not a very bright future 
before it. What strikes us as ridiculous is the attitude of the mother-country 
and the utter helplessness betrayed by it. Autonomy is a good thing so long as 
it does not encroach upon the rights and liberties of one’s neighbours. It does 
not become the British Government to sit with-folded arms and let one 

member of the empire curtail the freedom of another.” 


85. “Phere isa growing discontent among the masses in the mofussil over 

the doings of Honorary Magistrates in recent years, 

Complaint about the work- ‘lhe complaints relate not only to the miscarriage of 
ing of ne Renee. 0 ri justice, due to ignorance ot law and lack of priaciple, 
Prabhét (52), 80th July, Outalso toactsof high-handedness on their part. All 
Eng. cols. this has been made possible on account of the large 
powers with which Government have armed men utterly 

unworthy ofthem, It is said that one Honorary Magistrate is in collusion with 
thieves, while another is reported to be the protector of the receivers of bhung 

al sort of black-mail levied as a consideration for the restoration of stolen 
property) and 80 on....... Now, the object ‘of Government in appointing 
.. onorary Magistrates in the mofussil is to aediea the worthy, to secure the 
co-operation of public-spirited citizens in the ———* of. justice and to 
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wish, no doubt, ta select.the best men. possible, but it is unfortanate that, | 
owing toa variety of causes, they are not able to secure really good men. : 
This is not to be:wondered at, because the selection is limited to Muhammadan - 
Zamindars, who in Sind, at least, are notoriously backward intellectually - 
and known for their moral turpitude,......... But why should not Honorary 
Magistrates be selected from among the educated men in the mofassil; whete ’ 
the number of retired Mukhtyarkars and Deputy Collectors is so large? These 
men will be really useful both to Government and ‘the public in the dispensation 
of = being qualified men who have undergone a life-long training in the 
work.” | 7 


- ensure expeditious disposal: of: petty eriminal eases, The.: loegl’. officials, tooj:: 


36. Referring to the alleged frequency of dacoities in the Laérkhana 
District of Sind, the Sindhi writes:—‘“‘ Two very 
serious cases having occurred at Nowroja and Mando 
Dairo the District Superintendent of Police was kind 
enough te post two policemen at each of these 
villages. Sut we learn that both these posts have 
a been withdrawn, and are not to be replaced unless 
the Panchayats are: prepared to pay for both of them........... The villagers— 
Hindus and Muhammadans—pay their share to the funds out of which the 
Revenue, Police and the Judicial Department are maintained. They have a 
right to expect to be protected by the State against outbreaks of 
lawlessness endangering their property or person. The need for stationing 
the Police at these two places has been established beyond question. We do 
not understand how these can with safety be withdrawn, nor why villagers 
in danger of their life and property should be called upon to pay twice over, 
once to the general fund and then again for the Police force.’’ 


Alleged frequency of 
dacoities in Larkhana District 
(Sind). : 

Sindhi (54), 38rd Ang., 
Eng. cols. 


37. ‘The Constables of the Kardchi Town Police have made a re- 
presentation to the District Superintendent of Police 

Alleged representation Complaining of insufficiency of their pay and point- 
ma‘le by the Vonstables of jneoutthatthe cost of livingis very high, and that 


Karachi ‘Town Police for 
an increase in their pay. 

Sind Gazette (17), 2nd 
Aug. 


there is no prospect of food-stuffs becoming cheaper. 
There is no doubt the men have a very substantial 
grievance. ‘lhe paltry amount of Rs. 9 per mensem, 
= which is the pay of the lowest grade of Constables, is 
ridiculously low fora Policeman. It may be true that the men who are 
enlisted in the force are very poor specimens of humanity and probably not 
worth more than Rs. 9 per mensem, but these are not the sort of men who will. 
perform their duties efficiently and honestly. It is regrettable that the Kardchi 
Police should be shockingly under-manned, but when they are miserably paid 
and in consequence dissatisfied, things are in a worse plight ‘indeed. The 
Karachi public should bring the matter to the notice of Government and 
request that immediate steps be taken to remedy the present state of affairs, 
It is impossible to understand the delay which has occurred in the re- 
‘organisation of the Police in Sind.’’ | 


Education. 


38. ‘ Though wishing to see Indian students receiving good advice, and 


Commenis on the appoint- 

Ment of a Committee by 
Mr. Morley to watch over 
and guide Indian students 
while in England. 
- Jam-e-Jamshed (28), th 
 Aug., Eng. cols; Akibar-e- 
Souddgar (62), Q9tn Ang., 
Eng. cols; °Gujardts (23), 
llth Aug., Eng. cols. 


crats of enacting repressive 


the assistance of honest, irreproachable individuals 
and agencics during their sojourn in England, we 
hope the labours of tue Committee referred to by 
Mr. Morley will’ not end in our too paternal Gov- 
ernment making any odious arrangements for keeping 
young Indians under leading-strings, ‘Chere is in 
fact nothing that the Secretary ot State would not 
try in a season of suspicion and panic; and Mr, Mor+ 
ley and his advisers are as capable as any set of bureau- 
measures under the specious pretext of 


‘ public interest’. We are prepared to welcome every effort that may be made 
through private agencies to help Indian students in England to lead pure, 
honest, decent lives. But we should oppose anything that is done to cim 
cumscribe by means of official interference, direct Or indirect, their personal 


con 687—7 


Mes 


ep tion nt would be a: ‘poor loxcuse ny: day 
y impose unnataral restrictions on them 
Jand, that’ there is ‘an agency ‘there, which, 
iro of seeing India frée. and her children brave, 
oughte and fe lings of some: of the students:by inculcating upon 
ninds ‘nisohtevous notions of national freedom and patriotism. 
ed that Mr. Morley is not going to signalize his tenure of 
yy any hie restrictions and regulations that would make the sojourn 
f::young © ndians in England a profitless undertakiny as far as the true 
‘mou ing ‘of character and the ‘gathering of use!ul experience are. concerned.” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—So the cat is at last out of the bag, and a 
Commission has been appointed! But we fear, nothing will come of it. 
‘That our young. men who visit England are like ships stranded on a foreign 
righ is true. But what is wanted is real sympathy on the part of Englishmen. 
anit be denied that the colour prejudice is not yet quite extinct even in 
seats of learning like Oxford and Cambridge? Feeling their isolation as they 
do, it is no wonder that Indian students gravitate towards one another, and 
form clubs of their own. Will Mr. Morley’s special Comimittee recommend 
that all the students should be properly housed ‘under efficient stewards, freely 
admitted into the best society, in short, treated as if they belonged to England 
and had not migrated thither from India? Unless some such substantial 
thing is done, nothing will come of this incessant ‘heckling’ on the part of 
Mr. Rees. As for ourselves, we do not believe that any of our young men, who 
sojourn in England, do anything reprehensible during their teraporary stay there. 
If they sometimes talk politics-—weli that is in the very air of England. And, 
after all, not much evil can come of it.’ The Gujarate remarks : -—* We do 
not wish to prejudge the recommendations of the Committee. But any 
‘ . organisation under the dominant influence of Anglo-Indians, retired officials 
, and non-officials, will command no moral influence. If Mr. Rees, for instanse, 
-. ‘were on the Committee to look after the students, we do not think he would be 
able to win the hearts of the students or guide them aright, ‘I'he question is 
one in which the parents and guardians of students are deeply interested.’’ | 


39, With a view to economy the management of village Post Offices is 
fee ne eee entrusted to village school-masters. “By this arrange- 
of i. age sacanes ment not only are the villagers precluded from 
ment of village Post Offcesto Securing the benefits of a regular postal system, but 


q village school-masters. their inconveniences are, on the contrary, multiplied. 
ae P ape Times (79), dlst Very often it happens that all the teachers of a school 
a aly. are busy with postal work while the school child- 


ren are left to their own devices. The village school-masters are not only 
—_— unfit for postal work, but they have also been known to read the contents of 
he ot post-cards, and tamper with closed letters by either destroying them or delaying 
oe ; ~ their delivery, The villagers put up with all this because they are ignorant 
and unfamiliar with the working of Post Offices. ‘The postal authorities could 
easily convince themselves of the truth of the above allegations by making conti- 
dential inquiries through Postal Inspectors. What astonishes us most is that 
both the postal and the educational authorities should have agreed to the 
present arrangement. Could not the postal duties be entrusted to the talatis 
— or other literate villagers? If this is not feasible, the postal department should 
hit upon some other agency to get. its work done. To leave the postal duties 
_— in the hands of school-masters appears to us to be very unsafe. 


40. The Head Master, Sholapur High School, having learnt one day that 

Si i SOM of the students in the school were in possession of 

was i pie Head Mester. andbills announcing certain lectures by one Narayan- 

os "High School, for 3ra0 Barve, sent for the student who had distributed 

Gotcibotiog certain hand- them. The boy ph then taken, by way of punishment, 

_ through all the class-rooms of the school in the pre- 

cer “Bole (410), th Aug. sence of his father who had been sent for by the Head 

-.-, .. Master. Under these circumstances it behoves the people of Sholdpur to 

oe abseertain for themselves how and when the mere act of handing over handbills 

Bo oh public lectures. by one student to ener came to be looked upon as a breach 
of one re i/ 
i 3 | 


‘ 


Railways... 


41. ‘The Pioneer writes that the Government of India intent to provide 


7 special “ Inspecting carriages”’ for Anglo-Indian offi- 
Comments on the alleged ials travelling on railways on inspecting duty. No 
proposal to provide special instances of hardships suffered by the Anglo-Indian 


Boatich tion-curriages (oF officers of Government in travelling have come to 
' Jain (189), 4th Ang. light, for these travel with ease and comfort in reserved 


| first class compartments. Perhaps this proposal is the 
result of the enquiries of the Railway Board established by Lord Curzon for 
making improvements in the railways of India. We would like to ask whether 
complaints about the hardships suffered by third class passengers and of the 
losses which merchants have to bear on account of the want of goods waggons 
have reached the ears of Government, and if so, whether the time has not yet 
come for removing these hardships, It is by means of the income derived 
from these two classes of customers that the railways of this country are day 
by day getting established on a firmer footing, and it is a matter for no small 
recret that their long-standing complaints should remain unheeded. We write 
this only because we think it our duty to remind Government that the task of 
removing the grievances of uative third class passengers and of the mercantile 
community is a matter of primary importance, and not because we view 
with jealousy the proposa! to increase the comforts of European officials. 


42, ‘Since the Bombay Government stated in reply to a question by a 
member of the Legislative Council that there was not 
Complaint against the use much harm ii using goods waggons for carrying 
of goods waggons for convey- yassengers on railways, the practice has come to be 
Ing passengers on Indian | i 
Railways. regarded as authorised and approved. During the last 
Mahrdita (10), 4th Aug. Pandharpur pilgrim season the use of these waggons 
was made the rule and not the exception as it used to 
be before. The practice hitherto was to hire passenger coaches from other 
Railway Companies. But since the Government declaration in favour of the 
use of goods waggons the G.I. P. Railway naturally regarded itself as justified 
in saving the expense of borrowing. Mr. Morley has made a grant of one 
million sterling for additional rolling stock on Indian railways. Will not a 
part of this be utilised to better the lot of the pilgrims travelling by rail ?’’ 


43, ‘'The people of Halla are put to unnecessary trouble and inconvenience 
owing to there being no railway station near that 
Alleged necessity for a town. ‘Ihe nearest station for them is that of 
railway station at Halla 1 [Jqero Lal which is about 17 miles distant. Halla 
atl (58), 8rd Ang. is not an unimportant town, Many fairs are held there 
Eng. cols. ae and thousands of people attend them, which means a 
large income to the railway. Besides, there are a 
number of Cotton Presses in a few neighbouring villages and merchants of 
standing are doing business there. ‘Phey will add greatly to the profits of 
the railway. If a railway station be opened at Halla, it would not only be a 
relief to the public, but would also serve to benefit the railway.” . : 


Nunicipalities, 


44, We learn that the local Municipal School Board of Dharwar have issued 
a circular threatening with punishment the teachers 
applying for promotion. Those who work hard and 
those whose claims have been overlooked have every 


Alleged circular by the 
Dhérwér Municipal School 
Board against teachers apply- 


ing for promotion. right to apply for promotion. We wonder in whose 
Lok Bandhu (104), 4th head the idea of issuing the circular originated. Is it 
Aug. the Board’s own idea or are they only carrying out the 


mandate issued by their superiors? ‘These ,poor teachers hardly ever get any 
increment to their salaries even when they apply for it, let alone the Munici- 


pal authorities doing any thing in that direction on their own initiative. The 


circular ia question being extremely unjust, we request the Educational autho- 
rities to look into the matter. : | 
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gro —oneteel ‘esac to apprint a Deputy 
ollestor as Secretary, Hyderabad Municipality, is 
7 raba a “i | ased, but whatever these be, itis certain they cannot 
te ee, ‘the idee cof looal self-government. In this 
connec’ * remark, we never scouted 


ity... kone But ¥ we cannot reconcile the idea 
poe Sg whi that of local self-government. On the same 
aed, we ob to the appointment’ ofsan official to the post of Secretary 
a to the Municipality of Hyderabad, and we are glad that the proposal has 
_- ~—s now ‘been thrown out. But the other proposal, viz., of appointing Mr. Jotsing 
oe Hoarising 
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,@ Government servant, is very nearly the same as the one rejected, 

Mr. Jotsing would be as much an official as the one whose appointment was 
vainly sought to be made. We, however, think that Mr. Jotsing is not likely 
to accept the appointment, in which case we would urge the Municipality to 
call for applications from qualified men and confer the appointment on the 
best among them.” [The Sookree writes in a similar strain. | 


need of much overhauling. No meeting of the Board 
Alleged irregularity in the has been held for a whole year, 2. e., since its constitu- 
working of the Hyderabad tion. We wonder by wh2se sanction money is being 


oe nin ae Tee, spent in the meanwhile. All expenditure requires 


Mie co. to be sanctioned by the Board at a general meeting or 
ee by .a- circular. It is quite irregular and illegal to 
_ dispense with these conditions. That no meetings are held is said to be due to 


the fact that che Board, as at present constituted, consists very largely of men 


cannot, therefore, find it convenient to attend, Formerly there was a fair 
number of Hyderabadis on the Board and frequent meetings could be held and 
business regularly transacted. We fully appreciate the motive which has 
dictated the change, namely, to secure the representation of all parts of the 
district. :........ In the case of the District Local Boards, most of the members. 
of which are mere nonentities for all practical purposes, it is idle to expect men 
to come from afar for a mere formal nodding of the head. The authorities should, 
therefore, revert to the former system of selecting a larger number of capable 
and public-spirited men living in or near Hyderabad for the Local Board,” 


Native States. 


tendency among the rulers and administrators of 
Alleged tendency of Native States to dissociate themselves in a pointed 
Native Chiefs and their P 
Dewans to condemn the pre Manner from the political agitation carried on in 
a sent popular political move- British India. N ot content with this, they have now 
te... ments. begun to condemn in unequivocal langua e the aims. 
i be fi: Pe . 6 gee (38), 1% | aspirations of popular political - ton lhewed such 
as the Indian National Congress. ‘The Dewan of 
Pudukotah’s article in the Times of India Illustrated Weekly is a recent 
example of this, declaring as it does the Congress to be a snare! Why should 
this be so? Is it because some occult influence is at work compelling the 
Native Chiefs and their Ministers to support the British Government, or is it 
that these men of affairs, having practical experience of the difficulties of 
administration and knowing the condition of the country better than the 
- orators’, are convinced of the folly and the uareasonableness of the popular 
demands P ‘There is a large class of people who believe that’ it is the wire- 
pulling of the Politisal Bahadurs that is responsible for this abuse of Indian. 
pol qn raid the condemnation of their propaganda by Native Chiefs and 
their Mi s. We are, however, inclined to the view that this pro-British 


Pa =}, 


rmpathy e part of the Ministers of Native States is due to’ their geouoned 
Raowtedge ond experience of the work of administration.” ikidnes 


46. “The affairs of the Hyderabad District Local Board seem to stand in . 


living far away from Hyderabad, where the meetings must be held, and who. 


47. ‘In the course of the last few months we have observed a marked 


48. The Kdthidwar Samdchdr expresses great satisfaction that Major 
Wodehouse, Political Agent, Jhél4wdd, has paid 
Appreciation of the action careful - attention to the various writings that have 
taken by Major Wodehonse, hee ike aes. ‘ : 
Politics] Agent, Jhéldwéd Ppeared in its columns from time to time in con- 
(Kathidwar), for the im- nection with Limbdi State. It praises him for 
provement of theadministra- personally visiting the State, for holding Court there 
eo ee for two whole days to clear off long-standing cases 
Kathtdwar Samachar (81), f . nS af 
7th Aug. : or severely reprimanding the Judicial Officer, Mr. Do- 
sabhai, in open Court for having accumulated heav 
arrears, for having convened together all the principal officers of the State 
and given them sound advice about the management of the affairs of the 
State and for having effected the transfers of several officers. But while giving 
due credit to Major Wodehouse for what he has already done, the paper 
insinuates that such transfers as have been made appear to have been effected 
at the instance of Mr. Meghabhai, and suggests the necessity of a more 
thorough inquiry«into the matter. The paper also thinks it advisable that the 
services of Messrs. Meghabhai, Kesabhai, Dosabhai and others who have 
grown old should be dispensed with. [Elsewhere the paper writes that Mr, 
Kesabhai, who was formerly only a municipal peo:, is now a pluralist, holding 
simultaneously four or five important posts. ‘The paper also notices several in- 
stances in which money was acquired by him in his various capacities by 
wrongful means, | 


49, The decision in the Aundh ease is not yet out, though it has been 
awaited by the public for more than three months. 

_ Alleged delay in announc- Jn view of the hurry with which the proceedings were 
re Pe decision in the instituted, the Commission appointed and the inquiry 
| "Prakdsh (1 53), 31st Jul conducted, it appears strange that there should be in- 

, ye . ‘ ee is : 

ordinate delay in arriving ata decision in the matter. 

It is unfortunate that Government should not realise the feelings of the rayats 
of the State and of the Chief himself and his family in consequence of the 
delay. As there was no negligence on the part of the Collector ia this matter 
from the commencement, we are not prepared to lay at his door the blame for 
the delay which has taken place in the announcement of the decision. We, 
however, would request him to bring the above state of things to the notice of 
Government and have the matter brought to a speedy conclusion. | 


50. One Madhadakar Nagar writes to the Gujardéi:—An idea of the 
various hardships suffered by railway passengers 
Alleged hardship suffered at Viramgam station by being obliged to pay customs 
by passengers at Viramgam qd yties can only be obtained by personal experience. It 
“— ee tae “ith Aug; iS.not at this station only, but at all the places where 
Jain Vijaya (76), ith Avg. ' one bas to cross from Native States into British 
~ territory tuat these duties are levied. Moreover, as 
Government have not framed any rules regulating their levy, both those who 
have to collect the dues and those who have to pay them are involved in innumer- 
able difficulties. If people knew beforehand that such and such articles only 
are dutiable at these stations, they would not find the system intolerable. At 
resent a man bearing even a basket of mangoes or sweetmeats has to part 
with some of its contents at the customs stations. The worst of it is that 
‘people do not know whom to appeal to for a redress of their grievances. 
Recently a murder is said to have boen committed in connection with the collec- 
tion of these duties. This was, of course, an accident. But it serves to give us an 
indication of the evils the system is capable of producing. [The Jain Vijaya 
refers tothe speech delivered by Lord Lamington at the meeting of the 
Legislative, Council of the 20th J uly, 1907, in which His Iixcellency touched 
upon this subject and exhorts the entire Jain community to move Government 
“to do away with these vexatious duties. | 
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(185), preachers goes under the name of ” Deshbhakt,’” 1€ss 


friends of the countiy. 


52, Mr. Tilak’s fifty-second birthday was celebrated at the bungalow of 
Mr, Appa Saheb Tilak at Pen (Koldba) with great 
Celebration of Mr. Tilak’s éclat, Invitations were sent to a number of. gentle- 


fifty-seoond birthday at Pen men as well as to some Government servants. Of the 


5c Sa (162), 3rd Aug. latter class only two were present on the occasion, 


namely, the Chief Constable of Pen and the Forest 
Inspector. About 300 guests were gathered together and Mr. Tilak’s photo 
was garlanded. Mr. Keshavbova ~Karmarkar was voted to the chair. 
Mr, Kale read a paper on Mr. Tilak. After that, another essay sent by an 
unknown Government servant, who deeply sympathised with the celebrations 
but who was unable to be present on account of his being in Government 
service, was read out to the meeting. The Chairman wound up with an 
interesting speech wherein the virtues of Mr. Tilak were eulogised and the 
audience were exhorted to emulate his ardent patriotism and self-sacrificing 
spirit. The chairman remarked tiat it was a mistake to suppose that 
Mr, Tilak was a seditionist simply because he supported the boycott movement. 


53. The Ahmedabad special correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn 
: writes :—The anniversary of the birth of the swadeshé 
Celebration of the anni- movement was celebrated here to-day (7th August) 
versary of the  stwadeshs by the holding of a gathering under the auspices of 
movement at Ahmedabad. 
Sénj Vartamén (94), 9th the Swadesht Mitra Mandal, an association composed 
Aug. mostly of young men, that has done much to further 
the cause of the movement. For instance, during the 
last Diwalé holidays it held a swadeshi fair. Its members go about from street 
to street preaching on the subject of swadeshi. In the President’s seat was 
placed an allegorical portrait representing mother Hind. The proceedings of 
the gathering were opened by a band of. Bengali youths singing the national 
anthem of Bande Mataram. Then some eentlemen made speeches suited to 
the occasion. After them followed a band of Gujarati boys who sang songs of a 
patriotic character from a book called the Swadeshi Kirtan. The meeting 
concluded wlth the performance of the 4’rii ceremony (which consists in waving 
a lamp in front of the object of worship) over the portrait of mother Hind. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th August 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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(No.: 38 of 1907. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is. 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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: (As it stood on the Ist July 1907.) 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —— 
ENGLISH. | 
‘1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... woo) Weekly oe. wo.| Je J. Ge Abrao ; Portuguese ; 43 eae 300 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... | Daily ...  — «».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61... Pe 55C 
| Deccan Herald. u 
3 | East and West ...  ...| Bombay .. ..| Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 54.) 1,000 
oat 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.../* Do. ... vee! Weekly ... ...| Kamakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
Br&hman) ; 40. : : 
5 {Indian Spectator, Voice of; Do. «+. ool DO we -+| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 575 
India and Champion. 54. : . 
6 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do.  .« eoe| Monthly oo John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 sae 900 
; : ‘ | : 
7 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. “ Weekly ... »»-| Chainréi Bakasr4i ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 vie 600 
g | K&thidwér Times ...| R&jkot ... ses| AY see ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 i 20€ 
9 | Mahajan ... ‘és eee) Bomb2y.0. ...| Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu! ... 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. | 
10 | Mahratta... i seal POOOA ia: a ee eee ee-| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Br&4hman) ; 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ... wat ae Oe meee. we ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 900 
Muhammadan ; 338. 
12 | Oriental Review ... nl: Ds veel Weekly cos ..-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; PArsi; 39 oes 450 
13 | Patriot .. os ne Gee eee mee alee one wm Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
| - ain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix ... man wee | Karachi .. .. | Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .. 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... ssa} ST sms cA Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... ‘inn eos «=6s._—« 4000 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .... Weekly ..,. -.-{ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..:| 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette -_ eee Karachi ... ..., Bi-weekly -.-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 eee Rees 500 
18 | Sind Journal ...| Hyderabad _—_..., Weekly ... eo+| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
: 40. : 
19 | Sind Times ois ooo] Karachi... evs Bi-weekly -«-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 vm 200 
Anao-GusaRa'tI. | ‘ 
20 A'rya Prakash ov» eee) Bombay oe --s| Weekly ... as —, Tribhowandaés Daldél; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 
; ania); 38. 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad gS on 1.) Narot4md4s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 560 
(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
92 | Deshi Mitr a wa Te | Dow .. — oee| Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);} 1,400 
36. 
- 23 | Gujarati ... ide ves| DOMDAY eee ont ee as | Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 6,000 
| Bania) ; 54. 
24 a Mitta ss soil a is a oe »--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 7 ae 700 
25 | Gujardti Punch ... eee) Ahmedabad a" ae ‘va —« pte Shah; Hindu . (Mesri} 1,500 
: ania); 30. 
26 {Hindi Punch ... ..-| Bombay vee Os nas --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhtyar; Paérsi;48 _,.. 800 
27 | Hind Swarajyé ... oe ae * aay sn Do. ove ...| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4wal4 ; Hindu (Shri- 500 
m4li Brahman); 24. 
98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed oo eco} D0. aes .»-)} Daily woe »-.| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhan ; M, A., Parsi; 32.; 4,000 
29 | Kaiser-i-Hind  ... soe} DO. 00” oe | Weakly s., ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58 i. eoo| 2,456 
£9 | Kdthidwdr News... o».| RAjkot ... sof DO. ave ---| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 43 ... Fi eae 4,950 
81 | Kathidwdr Times roe ae: eee .-.| Bi-weekly -->| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu(Lohana); 26 — ... 800 
33 Parsi ese one ' e090 Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eer Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; P4rsi ; $3 200 1,000 
$3: Praja Bandhu .. ...| Ahmedabad ...f Do. .,.  ...| Jethélél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 
; rit | ond Seva man); 40. : 
84 Radst Goftar eee eee Bombay ae Do. eee eee P sion’ Bas jorji Desai; Pérsi3 55 a eee 1,650 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


tion, 
f= | —_ 
ee: eae SP 3h 2ES | 
Baroda... ..| Weekly... —_...{M&neklél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 29) 4,200 
I gurat .. | Do. se «| Umedrim Nagindss; Hindu (Bania);28 ...) 200 
- Axcxo-Mana’rat. | | 
. Christian Citizen ive vee] POONA oe. ,. | Mouthly..)! vt Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 350 
cae | | dean” Waewind Blpher, Hindu (Desbesth 
{ Dnvdz : wee ..| Weekly ... 2 man Govin pkar ; indu shast 650 
: Dayén 0 “pee 7 . Brahman); 49. 
e Tvkned yk e wee| Bombay... — ee Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... ae js 660 
; ry Dnydn Prakash 1 Poms ©... ae ase D Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,500 
: . rahman); 40. 
‘ (2) Natesh Ap ppaji — M.A., Hindu 
; | ne Br Gas, 3 5 3d. 
41 | Dny&n Prakash oe eee Do. eee : ee Weekly diadiad ee 0. < _— 3,000 
: | | ie’ 
42 5 ..| B ss Daily... ,..; Lodu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,500 
— —s i : Manager being Damodar S&vlé4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Marstha) ; 42. 
48 | Native Opinion ... +) Be uc... OURS is tes! VER Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-} 1,000 
| | wan Brdhman); 36. 
a }iet: vee = ews | Kolh&pur | Do. .. — os.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 900 
‘: Brahman) ; 38. 
45 | Sardesti Vijay’ ... a  Sévantvédi 1 i we ...| Pandurang Baélkrishna Dadkar ; ; Hindu (Gaud 626 
| Sarvswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
; 48 Shri Saydji Vijay& oe Rombay... a Do. isi si _— Sévl4aram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 5,000 
a | 47 | Sbri Shéhu a a 2 a ee vine o% Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100 
; man 
48 | Subodh Patrika ... ie at OR ws ws Dwarkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
49 | Sudhérak ... nan ...| Poona .. oe “es ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-{ 1,000 
| | p&wan Brahman); 40. 
: ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. . 
50 | O Anglo-Lusiténo ...{ Bombay... ...| Weekly... —...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
5] 1-H; ma a | Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekl asa ' Sy ed Muhammad Syed Jamfldin; 80;and Abdul} 1,200 
4 bon ies Gand) ’ Vahbkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
52 | Prabhét ... ae . |Hyderab ad| Bi-weekly | Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 “ 500 
: Si 
~g3-\ mettre .. . ..) Do» _| Weekly .. eo Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...1 1,000 
( 64 Sindhi eee exe ee. Sukkur (Sind) aie Do. see a Virumal Begra} ; Hindu (Kurseja) : 34, added 1,000 
EnGiisH, MARA'THI AND 
Gusaka’TI. ! 
: 55 + Baroda Vateal ... | Buroda .. .. | Weekly ... ,.., Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74...) 1,199 
66 | Hivd Vijay’... a i 2 ee a neyenet Kasandas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 
ENGLISH, MaritHi and 
KANARESE. 
7 SB? |Earsétek Patsi andi Dharwér... _...| Weekly... ..| Madaav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 250 
| Chandrodaya, | Br4bman) ; 23. 
58 | Karndtak Veikbav | iter al Re ll Gopal Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
ey Brahman) ; 46. 
Pe Exe iisH, PORTUGUESE 
ae A®D CONCANIM. 
" 59 | ALuz ..  es| Bombay,,, _«..| Weekly... ——...; Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... J. -1,200 
60 a O Bombaense Moe Pee Do. eee 208 Do. eoe shat A. Gores ; Goanese Christian ‘ 46 eee an 600 
Gusar Att. | 
| Pi | epee ie sears =. - a. henna ag Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 2,000 
Ce ea della | emon 
6 | Do. eos ge, Do. ...  «»| NAn&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 54 | 8,000 
ie see| Weekly ... .« | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadiali; "Pérsi ae or eae 
veel Ahmedabad ...| ‘Do. ... ee oo By Déjibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah-| 1,509 
man 9. 
i} etete ic od De Ra MB. Gvroind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi);| ] 000 
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tion, . , ge : 
i GuiaRra'Ti—continued. | | 
66 | Bombay Samdchar _s»| Bombay... | Daily .... ee Kaikhosra Minekji Minocheher-Homji, b.A.;} 4,460 | Hi 
| 1 : 7 Hi 
) 67 | Broach Mitré ... ...| Broach ... | Weekly... «»s| Trikaml4l Harin&th Thékor; Hindu (Brahma} 360 a 
| Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
) 68 | Broach Samfchér... seek DOr. vee ee) eee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52... ..) 4% 
69 | Bulser Vartaman e- 6 eee Buls4r (Surat) eee Do. TT) ome ‘ OOS . 66 


| ees 


) 79 | Cutch-Kesari .. — ...| Bombay ao Tams ro ae coocee ees 
) ieee ow a Fortnightly ..| N Banta) . sermads Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 4 
) 72 | Dnysinottejak® ws. Ahmedabed Published ix Chhotélé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 | | 

73 |Evening Jéme ww. 3. Bombay ». see Daly — ove ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A. ; Patrsi ; 82., 1,600 : 


74 | Gujarat... se «—«»»| Nadiad (Kaira) ...} Published thrice] Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


a month. Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Islém Gazette  .  +o| Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. «| [brahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 : 
| State). Muhammadans (Memons). | 
76 | Jain Vijaya -0+ ove] Bombay ... a ih a Brora rs ; Hindu (Dasha Shimali} 1,800 a 
: | ania); 25. ae 
wid 4m-e-Jah@nooma wie Bk ue ree Ratansh4w Frdémji Acharia ; PAérsi; 33 oes 600 a 


78 | Jivadaya ... . see Surat se «| Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich| 300 Bi 
Bréhman) ; 36. g 
79 | Kaira Times w+ ove Nadi4d (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... «| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 q 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... ern ns le Oe ee ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania);56.| 120 
81 | Kathidwar Samfchfr | Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., sits rn Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 


man); 46. 


82 Khaberdér eee oe Bombay eee Do. eee eee eocess — 
83 | Khedut ... cee eee} Baroda ... ove Fortnightly .so| Dulabhrim Rémji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 


84 | Lok Mitr’ co oes] MODAN oes ous] BP-Weeky "rat Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...|S4dra ... — ...| Weeklyee ...| Motilal Chhotl4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 : 
| Bréhman) ; 45. = 
Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 4 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. J 
87 | Navséri Patrika ..  -».| Navsari... at WORT ins ens Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 @ 
(Bania) ; 33. 
88 | Navedri Prak4sh ... soe} Do. ove sos] Dodo ove oni Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... sa 800 


ees Do. eee a6 Nizamkkan Noorkha#n Amirkhian >. Mubham- 450 he 
madan ; 25. a 
...| Bi-weekly .o| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 ! ab 

Bréhman) ; 38. | \ 4 
91 | Praja Pokar ccs = ve Surat .., —...| Weekly... _—...) Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 et 500 4 


92 | Prak4ésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... | Do. . «| Nagind’s Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa aes 725 


86 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... _ ««e/Bombay it ti asf 


89 | Political Bhomiyo -»o| Ahmedabad 
90 | Praja Mitra an -+.| Karachi... 


Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ..| Po. .. — ...| Hiralal V ‘ardham4n Shéh (Visa Shrimlsi Benia); 600 
_ Advertiser. ; 96. | 
94 |Sdnj Vartamén ... _ ...; Bombay ..| Daily eo — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,,C00 
(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
arsi ; 40. 


—<_ 


yee oe | (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 

95 | Saty Vakta we eee! Dow one =| Fortnightly ...) Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shriméli\ 050 
? : Bania) ; 43. 

sa Weekly ove ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 - ... 120 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... ai 300 | 


96 Sind Vartamdn ‘en eee Kar4chi eee 
? 97 Surat Akhbar «ee eee Surat eee eee Do. 
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HINDI. | ea 
98} Pandit ...  .. | Poona .  ..| Weekly. «| Govind Gangdérdém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-/ 900 Me : 
Jari) ; 45. a 
99 {Shri Dnydnsagar Samé-| Bombay ... ---| Monthly soe oes ‘Janakprasad Laboor#m; Hindu (Kanyakubja 300 i 
char. | | 7 Bréhman); 30. : i 
1CO | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ... ro| Weakly oe —eee| Pandit Ba " Amritlal, B.A. ; Hindu (Bengits 6,200 
: char, » | : } Brahman) ; ; 46. | 


7 ‘“KANABESE. | | | 
101 | Digvijaya ... eT - i _ (Dhér- Weekly ... _...| Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimarad ; - ‘Hindu 160 


Tito © 7} : (Devang) ; 40. . By RT 
102 | Hindustan Samachdr al Dhérwir vl Do. sev - 0 fh Narés yanrdo Gadag. ae? 


(2) Girdharrio Huddar, 
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| 
ie) : ig (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
AE SE EMER RS : : @) A. B. Hoskeri ; H indu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


1] ok Bandho te mae OE ae |e A Gururso R4glavendra Mamd&pur ; Hindu 800 
: hag | | | (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


re 905 | Rijshems. | .. .... ee i. ee — Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda; 120 
Sone te ae es a | : hman); 44, 

- + 106 | Rasik Renjing ..,  ...,Gadeg (Dher-| Do. .., «| Gaurishankar R4mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
a 3 war). ) aca te : 
i. of, 7 Mander : 


7 


_— 


¢ 


107 Arunoday’s »» «| Théna ...  ...) Weekly... — ...| Dhondo K4shin4th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 600 
pe Reo | Brahman); 25. 
108 | A’rydvart ... er «| Dhulia (West; Do. eoo| VAman Daji Motiwdle ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 


| Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
fie 100 | Audit. —..... nee ...| Sholépur ..6| Monthl yee ...| Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 

Bi Brahman) ; 35. 
Le Syed) bh seee rr .-| Ratnagiri =... Weekly... —_—...| Har: Dharmard4j Gandhi; Hindu(Véni); 30...; 400 
| : lil Ban eee eee ees Poona een eee Do. eee i Datto Mé4ruti Nanavare 3 Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27 eee 1,000 
112 | Bhdla ove ‘ia ack eo ws -e.| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.;/ 5,000 

month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

113 | Bhagwa Zenda... -oo| Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... eee} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 

=a | : Bréhman) ; 27 
Bee 114 | Belgaum Samachér .. | Belgaum... .»-| Weekly ... | Hari Bhikdji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 300 
ae 116 | Brahmodayi oe eo} Mahad (Kolaba).| Do. ... | N&rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 400 

a aa | Brahman) ; 48. : 


1 116 | Chandrak&nt ue .»o| Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. ... »-/ Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hinde (Chit- 100 


@ gaum). | | pdwan Bréhman) ; 41. 

Bee 117 |Chandrodayé _.. ..|Chiplun (Ratni-| Do. ..,  ...|Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 
| BA . 2 giri). Brahman); 43. | 

. a 118 | Chikitsak ... =... »| Belgaum ee ae .-.| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| 1,000 
ee ; man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe; 

i. Hindu (Chitp4wan, Bréhman) 39. 

ss 119 | Deshakélavartam4n ...|randol  (East} Do. ..... | Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 

: Kh&ndesh). ? Brahman) ; 35. 

| 120 | Dharm ee... coe -| W4i (Satara) ...| Do. ... eee} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 1,000 

a | | Brehman) ; 52. 

a 121 | Dh@rwér Vritt ... eee} Dherwar ik BO igs 18. B. Shahdne ; s Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 
Bes, 123 | Dinbandhu = =... «| Bombay... —...|__- “Do. ... —_ove| Vésndeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 .| 1,200 
ia 128 | Dnyén Sigur. a Kolh¢pur _...)_ ~Do. .. _.. | Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah-| 350 

) ae man); 43. | 

ae 124 | Hindu Punch .,,, _...| Thana .. «| Do. . os Krishn4jiKéshindth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 3,100 

—— CC : | Brahman); 41. 
“ahem, 126 | Hindu Vijays _... -»-| Kocharéa (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao ) Balkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 400 
| ee giri). (Gaud Séraswat Br&hman) ; 32. 

i... Ue 126 | Hunnarottejak -oe| Nasik | Do. oo  ...| Prabhadkar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
aha x Brahman) ; 28. 
ne. 127 | Jagadddarsh ove | Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... — ...| KAshin4th ‘Bahiriy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
PS a péwan Brdhman) ; 54. | 

128 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ---| Poona... 2 ie .».| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpd-} 1,500 
‘ wan Brahman) ; 79. | 
129 | Jagatsumaéchfr ... | Thana... me a eee ee.| Trimbak Abaji Raje; Hindu (Kdyastha 500 
Prabhu) ; 43. 
a : 180 | Kal ii eos ee-| Poona ... - oe Ea -e+| Shivrdm Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,000 
ee 8 (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
wine 131 | Kalpataru... .. | +»|Sholfpur §...[ Do. ... «| Govind Narfyan Kadkade; Hindu (Deshasth| 425 
. : 4 ae | ee : n | on | Brahman) ; 50. 
et 1323 | Karmanuk ~- .. »e-| Poonase. et eee Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 4,000 
BAS | Brahman) ; 40. 
“ae 188 | Keral Koki] __..., ---| Bombay... .. | Monthly .. | Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu Berhhde 1,500 
ae : Bréhman) ; 53. 
[ihe 184 Kesari ... ««  ...) Poona ,,,  ...) Weekly... —,..| B&l Ga Tilak, BA. LL.B. ; Hindu 20,000 
see lee aa | : (Chitp&awan Brahman); 50. 
cee ty od Khendesh Samfchér ...| Parola (East| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu| 1,000 
Eee ta fee Kt-éndesh.) | (Yajurvedi Brdhman) ; 28. 
: : he < | Khdndesh Vaibhav eve Dhulia (West; Weekly aon eee Yadav Balkrishna Upésani; r Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Peay: ee Khindesh, Bréhman); 41. 


Kumtha c; 2 -— (Kana-| Do. ... om ae Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras-} 250. 


B | Lok Bandhu foo aa Tague (Satéra)j Do. uw. ee phik Gora Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
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MaritHi—continued. | | 
00 139 | Lokamat ..| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly .. | R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaudi 600 
-giri). _ > Bréhman); 80. ee 
2 ! 
140 |Madhukay... a Belgaum i a | Janérdan Néréyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras-/ 300 | 
00 7 wat Brdhmayn) ; 31. i 
141 | Mah4réshtra Vritt .. | Satara soo} =. Ds : o em Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 | 
° 42. 7 a 
20 142 | Mod Vritt ...| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. oe .| Démodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| § 660 
Brahman) ; 29. Wt 
00 143 | Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay... Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 th 
: pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
;, 144 | Mumbai Vaibhav - ere Weekly ... ‘ Do. do. | 1,800 y 
0 | | AR 
145 | Munukshu ie: Dhulis (Wee De. sss ove “a ; 
00 : | Chandesh), a 
246 | Nagar Samfchér... Ahmednagar Do. : Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Télegu Ful- 200 i 
0 mali) ; 26. 4 
147 | Nésik Vritt a .| Nasik es | Rangn4th Vishnu K4éle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 ci 
00 Bréhman); 24. A 
148 | Nydya Sindhu . | Ahmednagar Do. . | Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 x 
00 pues Brahman) ; ‘39. | E. 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  ... .| Govind Sakha4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 x 
00 lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. ) 4 
150 | Parikshak ... ..| Belgaum iol DO. ...| Vaman Ramchandra Kénvinde ; Hindu (Sédras-- 400 4 
0 wat Brahman) ; 34. I 
151 | Prabhat .| Dhulia (West-| Monthly _|Govind Kadshindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
” | Khandesh, Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 3 ; 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 : 
0 | Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
1653 | Prakash woe} Satara Do. am ..| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
0 | | Br&hman); 33. 
154 | Prakdshak ves -»»| Bijdpur ae ...; Govind Gangadhir Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
0 wan Brdhman); 32 
ib5 | Pratod vee -| Islampur (Satdra).| Do. .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 3 
hdda Brahman) ; 25. | fe 
)0 156 | Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) << ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 4 
about 55 or 56. 4 
157 ) RAshtramukh sea .e»| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea) Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 . 
5 | neath Brdhman) ; 27. ' 
0 158 | Satyi Shodhak ... woe} Ratnagiri .| Weekly ... | Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan} 1,000 He 
| | Brdhman) ; 26. 7 : 
0 159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Bombay ... ...) Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 hs 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real q 
0 Editor :— Ramchandra Vimayak Tuikekar; | 
; Hindu (Karhdda Br@hman) ; 45. - 
0 160 | Sholapur Samachar ooo} Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... _...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 jie 
)0 161 | Shubh Suchak _... ese] Satara ics me .., Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 a 
' ! | Brahman) ; 63. | 4 
0 162 | Sudhakar ... ose sos] POD CROMDA) «| Do. cos ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpa- 400 
, : wan Brahman), 
10 163 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat#ra)..: Do.  ... wee} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&ndurang Bal- 
30 vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 365, 
164 | Swarajya_ .. .| Sholapur a De ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
0 | kanastha Brdhman); 36. | | 
165 | Vidya Vilas ee woe| MolhApur -»+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan 500 sa 
0 : Bréhman); 22. . 
166 | Vichari vee} KArw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 a 
10 month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. ae 
= 167 | Vihari .. Bombay... «| Weekly ... —-«»»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ‘a eoe| 1,000 i 
168 | Vikram is occ] Sat&ra cee .| Monthly ..| Vishvanéth. Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 @ 
10 déwan Brahman) ; 26. he 
169 | Vishvavritt ov. eve} Kolhapur eo! Do. wee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 360 ay 
0 : ‘ (Deshasth Br&hman) ; 44. ’ i. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay...  ...; Do. we| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni ww. 600 ie 
0 | | |(2) Rémkrishna Raghunéth ; Hindu (Gau hee 
| Saraswat Bréhman). — a 
171 | Vrittaser ... ‘on ..| Wei (Satara) ..| Weekly ... ...( bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 i 
0 pawan Bréhman) ; 95. Ca 
172 | Vrittasudha cco = vee | Satdra. oor Do. +» ees} Laxman V4man Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 Is 
0) | Breéhman) ; 43. ‘a 
178 | Vydpari .. 0 =~ «| Poona «| Dow ... «| Nama Ddéd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 600 “id 
10. man) ; 41. , : 
10 174 | Warkari ... cee ~~ «se| Pandharpur(Sho-! Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 260 
| lapur). | Bradbman); 34. | 
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Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| . 600 
madan (Abro); 24 


eh as Hakim Dharamsing Oe, ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
\\ ; 


| Karachi (' Do. .,. «| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ...| 650 
ea sack Do. - | Doe ... ese} Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lob4na) ;53_... 150 
ss -  se Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do, ... _...| Cheléraém MAnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43., 550 


ins Bombay... ee Monthly ye|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 2,500 


2 ae Bi oe at | ¢ ae Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
482 | Bombay Punch Babddor «..| Do. ... ...| Weekly. «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh|| 3,000 
ae aceite a: | } Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
* . »¥83 | Deccan Review ... .; Do. ... »»»| Monthly o.| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; >; Muhammadan} 2,750 
|e eles Ue 7 | : (North Indian) ; 32. 
ee 484 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhus&iwal (East) Weekly ... «ee Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75 
a0 So ee WAS Khandesh). 
bes ; 185 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...) Bombay... = ...|. Do. 0» —...) Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan coe] eve 
: I s 186 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma ooe| Jalgaon (East Do. ove ove] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 65 - 
| ike ahs | K andesh). 7 M adan. 
<4 ; | «187 Mufid-e- ee eos Bombay oe eee Do. eee cee Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya ; 3 500 
cet. | | Muhammadan (Suni); 45. , 
ee 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér be ae w-| Daily cos ..»o| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
ae oy } | Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
ke GusaRa’st anp Hinp1. 
og 189 Jain sss ees wee| Bombay es — «| Weekly - —,..| Bh&gubhdi_ Fatechand Ké4rbhdéri; Hindu} 2,300 
ai Bete (ShA4wak Bania) ; 82. 
ae : 190 Jain Mitra eee eee Do. eos YY) Fortnightly oon) Ceccee 
an *...  |Mara'rHr ann Kawase. 
. | 401 Chindvis i ane Bégalkot ij4-| Weekly ... see| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth) 145 
ea | pur). Brahman) ; 365. 
; ay - ee Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
i , Be ‘The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


_.  "fisbis printed in brackets after the name. 
fe ~-.€. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ee List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
s "i nee et out, and the short a (4] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
- age strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
pn Arenctaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


mn ‘The figures giving, the circalation or number of eopies published of. each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
tor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Nos. 62, 67, 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editer. yng 
oe af 
GuJaRaTI. , 
65a | Bharat Jivan ii ...| Bombay ... .oo| Monthly .».| D&ahyAbh4i Rainchandra Mehta; Hindu (G aes 800 
rathi Brdhman) ; 34. 
: MararuHt. 
148 | Paisa Fund we est Beay... wd Monthly ons| vores oot 
1574 Senctteilbihe vs eee| Bipur ig .| Lrimbak Gurunath Kale; Hindu (Deshastha; 100 
Brahman); 30. 
1594 ‘Shivaji Vijaya ss. -o+| Sholépur wa ah --| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Virl 400 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
1644 | Vagdevi «+ ve s+} Dharwar eee) oe er Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Ling4yat);} 75 
1734 | Vyavastha...  —« | Satara ... .»-| Weekly “ ance ve 


- N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brdhmin); 35. The 


circulation 1 is 900. 


(6) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg b7x Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 


is 500. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 
o. 185 is Pandharinéth B4lkrishna P&thak; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 


Ba The editor of N 
is 1,000. 


(¢) The editors of No. 102 are Naréyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 3) and Girdhar Venkatesh 


(f) The present editor of N 


circulation is 500. 


Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 
o. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpaénde, B.A., LL.B,; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 32. The 


> (g) The publication of No. 167 is temporarily stopped. The proprietor is intending to set up a press of his own. 
(hk) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ra'vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswel Bania); 30. The circulation is 1,000, 


(i) The editor of No. §2 is Abdul Vahed Haji Gulim Muhammad Patel ; 


B 
i : a is 500, 
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Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 
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1, In the course of the debate on the India Coundil Bill, the Secre- ig 
tary of State gave expression to certain opinions which, 
Comments on the debate if adopted as guiding principles in governing India, 


on the Indis Council Bill. 2 gen © Re ttak a 8 a Sd 
Bombay Samdchar (66), would make the British rule an ideal one. | 


13th Ang.; Gujarati (23), me | TO-4l at 1be 
11th ids: een the Council at least'should be Indians, he said that 


| that would be setting up distinctions between race 
and race. His meaning no doubt was that no limit should be laid down to the 
number of Indians that can be appointed and that if more are found fit more 
should be nominated. This is in accord with the Charter Act and the Royal 
Proclamations. We are glad that the Secretary of State attaches creat value to 
these principles, but at the same time we must point out that the step taken by 
him in this matter was unpractical. There is no guarantee that all statesmen 
will hold the same views as Mr. Morley. The minimum number of 
Indians that should be.appointed should have been laid down in the Bill 
and then the matter would not have been at the mercy of narrow-minded 
statesmen. [Ihe paper then quotes the following instances in which it 
says, racial distinctions have been recognised not only by Conservative 
statesmen but also by Liberal statesmen like Sir Henry Fowler, viz., the 
question of holding simultaneous Civil Service Examinations in England 
and India and the total or partial closi ng of the doors of the Roorkee and Coopers 
Hil] Colleges to Indians. It adds:—] Itis notonlyin the matter of the public 
service that racial distinctions operate, but also in the administration of justice. 
Another amencment not improperly thrown out by the Secretary of State 
was tothe effect that an Indian member of the India Council sbould have 
served at least for five years on a local Legislative Council, for it is quite 
likely that as the members of these Councils asarule would not be able to 
live in a decent style in an expensive city like London on Rs. 15,000 per annum, 
they are likely to refuse the appointment, if selected. But at the same time 
some fixed method of selecting Indians should be expressly provided, other- 
wise this aim will be lost sight of. On the analogy of the election to the 
Vicerezal and Provincial Legislative Councils, the election of members to the 
India Council should be entrusted to these Councils subject to approval by the 
Secretary of State. But as the Bill has already been passed, it is no longer 
possible to embody init aclause to the above effect. But there is nothing 
to prevent the Secretary of State from adopting some such method of nomina- 
tion. [The Gujardti expresses approval of the clause laying down that a 
member of the India Council should not have lett India more than five years 
before appointment and of the reduction of the term of appointment from 10 to 


7 years. | : 


2. Though the decision of the Calcutta High Court in the matter of 

the confiscation of the Sadhan Press has removed 

Repressive measures will cause for anxiety for the present, we do not think 
not quench the a. for that the danger to the liberty of the press is altoge- 
—, (134), bed ecg ther past. It is nowclear to all from the prosecutions 
in progress in Bengal, Madras and the Punjab that the 
bureaucrats in these provinces have become as despotic and degenerate as their 
confréres in Russia. Deportations of the jeaders of the people without trial, prohi- 
bition of peaceful meetings, encroachment on the natural rights of students, 
treatment of offending editors as ordinary criminals, unjustifiable prosecutions of 
the élite of the community on frivolous charges, universal police espionage, bind- 
ing over of respectable people to keep the peace,—these and similar other high- 
handed measures cannot but be described as Russian in character. Our object in 
giving a history of the agitation in Lussia in some of our former issues was to 
evuable our readers to form an idea of the character of the oppression now 
practised in this country, and also to point out to our bureaucrats how such 
oppression tends to exasperate the people, who can in the long run be pacified only 
by the grant of swardjya. Anglo-Indian papers have been condemning the 
persecution of Russian journalists by the authorities in that country, but 
they have not a word to say against the high-handedness of the Indian 
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am booale tmeans of honeyed words for some time, but when 

itters came to as head, educated Indians have been declared to be the 
enemies of Government; andthe pledges giyen in the Queen’s Proclamation | 
are set: at nought, The aim of the bureaucrats appears to be first to gag the 

- Preas'by means of Draconi 


2 ye 
as ree. 


of Draconian laws and then to construe its silence as a proof 
ty of the present administration. But how long will such artificial 


wt 
es 


b neath ‘ 


ranquillity last? Russian history teaches us that such high-handed measures 
ver permanently repress the desire for obtaining the rights of swardjya, 


whieh has been born in the hearts of the people. It might be repressed 


for atime, but is bound to burst forth with redoubled force at some future 
date. It is true that differences of race and religion have given rise to 
want-of unity and of self-sacrifice amongst the Indians, but modern history bears 
witness to the fact that it is the oppression of Government rather than news- 
paper articles that helps to create these qualities amongst a people, It is not that 
the Government are not aware of this, but their intellect has undergone de- 
generation in accordance with the saying ‘‘ Perverse thoughts occur to the mind 
when the time of destruction is nigh.” If Lord Minto will show true statesman- 
ship at this juncture, he will be doing a lasting service to the British Empire. 
Some sycophants amongst us might advise the people to remain in fear 
of Government always, but that should not make the bureaucrats complacent 
or elated because such self-seeking persons are always to be found under 
every rule, especially under an alien rule. However sterile the Indian 
soil may be, the tree of oppression is bound to bear the same fruit here 
as it has done in Russia. No one has so farrisen in rebellion in this country ; 
the people are simply. demanding the rights of swardjya, and their demand is in 
accordance with the pledges already given to them. If, under these circum- 
stances, movements like the boycott are misrepresented as seditious and 
repressive measures are adopted against the leaders of the people, it will: only 
show that Government are off their heads. If Government are bent upon 
imitating Russian methods of repression in India, let them doso to their heart’s 
content. But they should remember that however mild the Indians may be, 
there is a limit to the oppression they will silently endure. The days of high- 
handedness are now past. The administration should henceforth be carried on by 
conciliating the people and by gradually granting them the rights of swardjya. 
ae We Indians are now at the parting of the ways, and if Government desire that 
es = our future political activities should take a constitutional and legitimate 
Bi direction, it lies entirely in their own hands to bring about that end. 


8. Those who preach new principles to tae public are fully aware of 

oe the dangers they may be called upon to face when 

. Desire of the people for there is much tyranny in the land. God inspires some 
Seaeretipe figs to be people to preach new ideas and endows them with 
a HE en) ) Sufficient strength to bear persecution. Every 
ee Swaréjya (164), 10th Aug. patriot ought to be ready to endure oppression like 
os Pindidas and Dinanath or the editor of the Yuydntar. 
- Alien rule is at the root of all evils India is suffering from. We do not want to 

cast off the supremacy of the English. We only want self-government on Colonial 
@ ljes. But our worthy officials are not willing to part with even a fraction of 
f the rights of swardjya. They are sadly mistaken if they think that they can 
strike terror into the hearts of Indians by means of deportations and press.prosecu- 
tions. India wants self-government and she will never remain contented until 
she gets her desired object. Unless a nation be free, no reform can be initiated 
and as India wants to reform herself, she has set her heart upon swardjya, the 
basis of all other reforms. Her sons are ready to go to prison and even to lay 
down their lives, if necessary, for attaining that goal. However unmanned 
an enslaved nation may be, it becomes endowed with terrible strength when 
once the spirit of independence is breathed into it. ‘rue love for independence 

_ is not hegotten when contentment prevails among the people. As the tyranny 
-. . of rulers grows in intensity, the greater.becomes the desire of the subject com- 
_ mawnity-to throw off the yoke of slavery and to. become free, Viewing the. 
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13 . 


recent tyranny of Government in this light, we have no reason to lose heart 


because we can easily see that the desire for swardjya is apt to be strengthened — 


thereby. 
4 The Indians have :now come to believe strongly ‘that the political 
. . . galvation of their country depends entirely on its 
we of nationaliem in independence. Among the votaries of independence 
Bhéla (112), 13th Aug. Babu Bhupendranath, Pindidas and Dinanath may be 
included. All these three heroes have been con- 
victed under section 124A and sentenced to different periods of imprisonment. 
The moderates are already making much capital out of these convictions and 
sapiently advising the people not to make any struggle without acquiring strength. 
We say to this that we shall never acquire strength unless we make a struggle. 
Besides, every man should not only make a struggle for the sake of truth, but, if 
necessary, be ready to die forit. Enzlish people have admitted that swardjya 
is the birth-right of every human being. ‘Their period of stay in India ends as 
soon as we become fit to rule ourselves. The English people have nowhere 
maintained that they will remain in India as long as the sun and the moon 
endure. Whether we are fit for self-government or not is to be judged by our- 
selves and not by the British, who are likely to be blinded by selfishness, We 
are fit for seardjya. But the English are not fit to grant it tous. When one 
party is determined not to yield in any way aud the other is bent upon asserting 
all its rights, it is sheer folly to imagine that the struggle can be carried on in a 
friendly manner. lt is not that the extremists do not want to obtain rights 
peacefully, if possible. But if they cannot be so acquired, the extremists will 
adopt all possible legitimate means and compel the rulers to grant rights to them, 
It is absurd to say that Bhupendranath, Pindidas and Dinanath are guilty of 
sedition. Their so-called sedition consisted merely in their devotion to the 
motherland, There was nothing wrong on their part if they desired their motuer- 
land io be independent. Are not young men in England fired with the same 
idea? What is the crime in cherishing a desire for our country’s independence ? 
The present age is an age of martyrs in India, Itis sure to be followed by 
an age of heroes. Bhupendra and others are rotting in prison, but along with 
them the British Empire is rotting too, for the blood of martyrs is never spilt in 

vain. 


5, There are two political parties in India, the party of the rulers of the 

tna country or the Imperialistic party and the party of the 

Exhortation to “ndians to people or the nationalist party. The views of the 
attain swavajya by pursuing : : : | : 

the methods of extremists two parties differ as widely as the poles. The aim of 

and adhering to boycott and the former party is to keep us in perpetual thraldom, 


swadesht. while the goal of the latter is swardjya or self-— 


Karndtak Patra (57), 14th 


Aug government. The nationalist party ‘is ‘subdivided 


into two sections, one of which aspires after 
complete autcnomy, while the other does not pitch its ambition so high but 
desires self-government of the Colonial type. As our rulers are not willing 
to grant even the lesser of these two kinds of self-government, if is a mere waste 


of energy to make our choice of either definitely. Let us for the present work - 


to obtain sewardjya in a general sense. When we have succeeded in this 
endeavour, our children or children’s children may be left to decide whether they 
should be completely independent or remain subject to British para:xountey. 
The older generation among us stil! hopes to obtain self-government from the 
British and cites the example of America which has given independence to the 


_ Philippines and of England which has extended the boon to her own Colonies, 


But then these people forget that the British Colonies are inhabited by the kith 
and kin of Englishmen, while India is peopled by a different race altogether. 
Even the Colonies had to wage a tough fight before they obtained autonomy, 
and Mr. Phelps has recently told us what an uphill work it was for America 
to acquire her independence. In the face of these facts, is it not strange ‘that 
our people should rely on British generosity f ‘To do so would only postpone the 
attainment of ourgoal. Thereis no ins:ance of any nation having got swardjya 
by begging. Happily for India, a new party has arisen among us witha new 


programme, and even foreigners are encouraging us to follow in the new path. 
_ Is it right that we should hold back at such.a crisis? Shall we sit quiet for fear 
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The foreign elements in 


any country resemble 
oe foreign germs in a body, 
— Ul _ Vishwa ertita (169), for 
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, co the people are naturally 
‘among.the native population by the poisoning of wells. 
blame for this belief of theirs. Itis wholly the outcome of their ignorance, 
which in its turn is the result of the educational policy of Government. 
But the English need not. be unduly excited over the matter. 
the poisoning of wells may be unfounded, but what of the disease, which is a 
hundred times more dangerous than plague and which has been fostered by the 
Poverty and famine annually claim many victims. 
kills these people ? Is not their death due to poverty caused by the English? 
Many English writers have admitted that the English have brouglit the | 
poison of slavery into India and introduced the plague of poverty in the land. 

Isewhere the paper writes :---In Brazil, attempts are being made to extermi- 
nate locusts by inoculating them with a kind of virus. 
in ignorant Indians, if they believed that the Western people, known for being 
| experts in chemical science, had devised the expedient of inoculation to do 
g' away with the undesirables in this country. But we will not say so. 
~ have not the vices of locusts. 


calculated to benefit the people. 


‘authen ‘La Marseilluise sdb 


“has mentioned among other signs of the impending downfall 
- of a-Government the spread of false rumours against 
‘it‘and the belief of the people therein. 
- apprehend the downfall of their empire on account of 
the spread'of false rumours in the Punjdb. English- 
men do.not generally fall victims to plague. 
led to believe that 


The British 


‘There- 
plague is made to spread 
But they are not to 


The report about 


Who 


It would be pardonable | 


Indians 


‘They do not overrun a country like locusts, 
nor do they settle down like these pests in any place and inspire panic all 
around. If they are hungry, they sit quietly and allay the pangs of hunger by 
Whe will poison such excellent folks? But people will occasionally 
have their doubts, as science is making rapid progress | 


7. Mr. 8. D.Satavlekar contributes an article to the J uly number of the 


Vishwovritta, in the course of which he observes :— 

There is a close’‘resemblance between the physical or- 
ganism and the body politic. Just as microbes entering 
the human frame give rise to diseases, which cannot 
be cured so long as the microbes remain in the body, 


so do aliens, 


forcing themselvs upon any nation and 


fattening at its expense, produce in that nation distempers like disunion, 
which cannot be removed until the alien element leaves the country. The doings 
of certain aliens are as insidious as those of the microbe of consumption which 
attacks a man secretly and slowly saps the strength of his. body, while the 
patient all the while is under the impression that his condition is improving. 
The aliens first send a few of their emissaries to the country they wish to capture, 
and gradually increasing the number, occupy it in all dire¢tions, and deluding the 
- people into the belief that the change is for their own good, ultimately 
nation. Just as medicines prescribed in diseases are intended to impair the 
disease germs and to strengthen the vital elements in the body, so are boycott, 
swadeshi, patriotism, etce., directed against the aliens in the country but are 
A knowledge of this close similitude between 
a physical and @ political organism inspires men to identify themselves with the. 
‘nation’s cause and to face even death in the performance of national duties. 


kill the 


8. The Gujardti publishes a translation in Gujarati of one of the stanzas 


of the French national anthem “ La Marseillaise ” 
with the following introductory comments :—Just 
as in the song of Bande Mdtaram, Babu Bankim- 
chandra, in the sliape of a prayer to the goddess, 
gives expression in touching terms to the feelings 
of the whole Indian nation, so in ‘ La Marseillaise,” 
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“the national anthem of me French, Boger DeLisle, who was both a et and 
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15, 


@ prose writer, gives vent to the outpourings of the hearts. of a liberty-loving 
nation. Of this well-known song it is said that itis more like the creation of _— 
a divine being than the production of a mortal, We wish students of French 
would try to translate this song in all the Indian languages. [In the course. 


of its comments the paper also quotes the passage in Carlyle describing the 
power which the song is said to have of raising the feelings of the listeners.] _ 


9, ‘ When a copy of Lala Lajpatrai’s speech referred to by Mr. Morley, 
oe and reported in the Wafddar, is placed on the table 
Comments on Lala Lajpat- of the House of Commons, some cross-examination of 


rai’s incriminating speech. ¢ | , 
Indian Spectator (5), 17th the Secretary of State may follow, The Punjdbee 


hee points out that the speech was delivered at the 


anniversary of the Arye Samaj, and it was an appeal 


for funds on behalf of the D, A. V. College. One can easily understand in the 


circumstances why some of the members of the Arya Samaj thought that their 
church was being unneqessarily mixed up with objectionable politics, and why 
the Samaj has protested that it has nothing to do with politics. When Mr, 
Morley spoke of ‘intolerable rhodomontade,’ it Is likely that he had this speech, 
from which only extracts are given in the Wafdddr, in mind..........  Self- 
sacrifice is a noble virtue and no country can have too much of it. The Lords 
and the Commons of England may sit reverently at the teet of any one, whatever 
his nationality, who preaches that virtue with Lala Lajpatrai’s enthusiasm. Un- 
fortunately, he is too fond of a metaphor which is more suggestive than the 
interests of progress demand. His inculcation of self-sacrifice isa little too 
deeply tinged with ‘ blood.’.......... ‘ Young men, your blood is warm ’—so runs a 
portion of Lajpatrai’s appeal. ‘ The national tree requires your life-blood for its 


watering, The history of the intellectual progress of a nation is emblazoned in - 


letters of blood upon the page of heaven!’... ...... If sanguinary metaphors 
constituted the only objectionable feature of Lajpatrai’s rhetoric, one would not 
misunderstand him to any great extent. He is fond of another metaphor, 
which is even more unfortunate. ‘Spread over France, Germany, Japan and 
Canada,’ Lajpatrai is reported to have said, ‘and you will find that the world 
will quake before you. Those who trample us under their feet and despise us 
will begin to respect us,’ And again: ‘Had we possessed any sense of 
national honour, would it be possible for us to be crushed under the 
heels of others or to be exposed to calamities?’ It is impossible to explain 
away sentences of this kind. Lajpatrai may perhaps argue that hatred 
of the ‘others,’ who are said to crushus under their heels, is quite com- 
patible with loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor, who does not come 
here personally to crush us under his heels. But the Government of India, 
as at present constituted, has to be carried on through those ‘ others’ whom 
Lajpatrai intensely dislikes. He is a lawyer, and might have satisfied 
himself that he could not be run in for ‘sedition,’ or for promotion of class- 
hatred, though weare not quite sure about the latter, ‘lhere can, however, 


be little doubt that Government has fully substantiated the charge that his 
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speeches have been pervaded by a strong anti-British feeling. Whether it is 
necessary to keep him at Mandalay, when it is possible to muzzle him under 
the Public Meetings Ordinance, is a different question. He cannot, indeed, 
be completely muzzled ; for he may speak of our being ‘crushed’ and of the 
demand upon our ‘ lifeeblood,’ in meetings not ostensibly political. But we 
do not believe he will do so: it is not in his nature to do indirectly and by 
cunning devices what he is forbidden todo directly and openly. If he does 
talk sedition, the criminal law of the land has a long enough arm to reach 
him,” | : 


10, The Gujurdti continues the sketch entitled “The Mutiny of 1907,” 
(vide paragraph 24 of the last Weskly Report) 


Alleged panic among the in whiclf Mr. Morley is described as still continuing 
Anglo-[ndians and Govern- 


sele-in—tho-Paniéh g to accord iction to the dey 
sa tho tentang 7 tas st, ala Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajitsing in spite of all the 


Gujarat; (23), 11th Aug. importunities of Lord Minto. In the last resort Lord 
— | Minto calls upon Sir Denzil Ibbetson to make out a 
case for himself. Sir Denzil prepares a report in which he gives a detailed 


programme of the movements of the would-be mutineers. This report is at 


unwilling to accord bis sanction to the deportations of . 


eee 


») ae 
ee 


lary to hye! teal ith the perilou "deltas in ‘Tdi; “tie only akipelatton 
1akes being th t as he ; iat tread that after the mutiny of 1857 Bahadur 
as 6xiled to Rangoon Lala Lajpatrai and Ajitsing should also be taken 
a der: that the two mutinies might come toa similar and 
satisfactory on. Mr..Morley’s message reached Simla on the 8th and 
mits bein, Smamodiatoly communicated to the Punjéb Government the Secre- 
fiat:of that province was filled with delight, and joy is said to spread through. 
the achiare camp at Meanmir. Neither on the 8th nor on the 9th was there 
ahything unusual in the appearance of Lahore ; there were no signs of unusual 
excitement and people were seen going about their usual avocations. But. 
before the mutineers ‘should make a rush upon Léhore on the 10th, Lala Laj- 
patrai was arrested on the 9th and carried off to Mandalay. Ajitsing having 
‘received timely warning went into hiding. ‘The 10th also passed away quietly. 
Thus by a clever plot Simla scored a victory over Mr. Morley and the advocates. 
of swardjya. Sir Denzil gained his object, and the Anglo-Indians were 
delighted at having put down thirty crores of sheep, and proclaimed to the 
other nations that 30 crores of Indians were unable to face the British lion. 
Mr. Morley will be immortalised in history as the man who successtully burst 
the bubble of the mutiny of 1907, 


J - Boe 
ae 


‘Since Mr. Morley refused to state definitely the charges against 

Lala Lajpatrai, many a cock-and-bull story about. 

| “ii rat Ja the latter's po has obtained currency. One of 
a these is a double libel upon Lala Lajpatrai and the 
. a hale al Afghanistan. The story is that Lalaji wrote- 
— Mahréitta (10), 11th Aug. tothe Amir while in India suggesting to him the 
i invasion of India and the deliverance of the country 
from the British raj, and that on the Amir forwarding the letter to the Viceroy 
the arrest and deportation of Lalaji was decided upon. ‘This story has such an 
exquisite aroma ot falsehood about it that one may at once conclude’ that it is. 
intended specially for ‘consumption’ in England. ‘lo give an idea of the 
reliability of this fairy tale if would be enough to say that it appears in the 
s columns of the Daily Hapréss—the high priest of yellow journalism. Here 
pete is an opportunity for Lala Lajpatrai to test the virtue of a Civil Court in 
: England, and one of the first things he should turn his hand to, immediately 

a after hjs release, should be, we believe, the prosecution of the Daily Hapress 
> oe for libel and a claim for heavy damages a 


— . 12. “ We have repeatedly said that the attention of our leaders must be 
iy devoted to securing the repeal of Regulation il of 
_ Comments on the deporta- 3818, A case which comes from the Punjdb adds. 
= — * ol eg — a. emphasis to what we have been urging. One Lala 
_ | Hoot alittabe” “™° Dhani Ram, President of the Arya Samaj, Abbotabad, 
S » Oriental Review (12), 14th bas been deported from the district for one year. The. 
Aug. circumstances of his deportation show how dangerous. 
om i it has become to vest such a power in the hands of 
local Governments. -It would seem that he hada quarrel with a milkman about 
ae some payment tobe made. A Mubammadan clerk who passed that way noticed. 
the altercation and insisted upon immediate payment, but he was asked to mind 
sees his own business. ‘the Muhammadan then collected together some of his co- 
religionists and told them that the Lala had abused the Prophet, A regular 
complaint in the Court resulted in the acquittal of the Lala. ‘The Muhammad- 
ans memorialised the Chief Commissioner, and the result was the deportation. 
of the Lala for one year. ‘Che same Magistrate who in his judicial capacity 
aoquitted him has now in his executive capacity deported him. It is hardly 
4 y for us to comment at length upon this. It is apparent that the name- 
_ Arya Samaj is to the bureaucracy what ; red rag is to a bull; and even though. 
‘no offence may be yeored any prominent Hindu runs the risk of being deported. 
r ‘Pun; Mie invite Lord Minto’s attention to this glaring piece of 
“hand - | | 
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13, “Some of the ge wary cy in the Punt have recourse to ‘ déeporta- 

Enda Te 4, '0n” for every offence, proved or not proved, real or 
dete Dentteh th 200: Smeiit, We do not know what Tala Dhani Bem 

ug., Eng. cols. wir kom ; apr a wy ; 

| thinks of his ‘deportation’; possibly he considers 
himself none the worse for it. He may thank his stars that he has not: found 
himself in the position of the Rawalpindi leaders who are having a taste of hell 
while still in the land of the living.......... -Do the Government propose to 
deport every Hindu simply because he happens to be in the bad graces of the 
Muhammadan mob? Do they mean that they consult the personal safety of. 
the person deported by keeping him out of harm’s way till the resentment of the 
Muhammadans subsides ?...... The Magistrate, who had dismissed the complaint. 
brought against Dhani Ram in his judicial capacity, deports him in his execu- 
tive capacity, presumably under instructions from his superiors. But Lala: 
Dhani Ram has a family depending upon him. Dothe Government mean to 
provide for their subsistence at the expense of the general tax-payers or are the 
Muhammadans, at whose instigation he is deported, taxed specially for the pur- 
pose? The sting would be taken off deportation if those responsible for it were 
at least made to pay for the maintenance of the family of the deported man. 
But what about the lessons of Jémalpur? Il-treating one class to please 
another is not wisdom. It spoils the favoured class and makes others jealous. 
And the State may one day find itself involved in the ruin of the hampered 
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14, “It is with extreme pleasure and gratification that the readers of 

the Indian Press received the judgment of the 

Comments on the alleged Calcutta High Court on the question of the restora- 
peta policy of press tion of the Sddhana Press to its proprietors. It is 
Friedel Review (12), 14th hardly necessary for us to exaggerate the importance 
Aug. of such a judgment, ‘Those who have been watching 
with any degree of interest the attitude which 

Government have taken up for some time past have been struck with the 
short-sightedness that underlies their whole policy. Government credit the 
press with an amount of influence which provokes laughter. They are 
ignorant of the limited circulation of the newspapers and the still more limited 
authority they hold over the people. The blunder may be excusable in 
Englishmen who are guided by ‘their idea of the press as it is in Western 
countries.:........ But Government have no such excuse. They at all 
events ought to be aware of the true influence that is exercised by even the 
best established papers, On the contrary, they have beguo a crusade in panis 
against any and every gutter paper in India thereby bringing them into 
prominence, It is human nature that sympathy comes to be extended to thos» 
who are made heroes by Government. .......... Not content with. this suicidal 
policy of prosecuting obscure papers, Government have lately embarked upon 
the unworthy device of confiscating the press in which the paper was 
rinted.......... But Government failed to perceive that even they must 
submit to law, and that law did not provide for such confiscations, as has been 
made clear by the ruling of the Calcutta High Court........... This ruling 
must settle the fate of the Hindustan Press of Lahore and afford ail proprietors 
of printing presses some security. Although this is some advantage gained, 
we must once again call upon Government to desist from prosecutiny 
obscure vernacular journals and sentencing young and_ inexperienced 
editors.......... ‘lo ignore the effusions of the press is to kill its propaganda. 
This may seem a paradox to Englishmen, but it is a fact. Secondly, even if 
prosecutions be decided upon, some distinction must be made between the 
proprietor of the press and the editor of the paper. In most cases the 
proprietors of the printicg press are as innocent of the offence of sedition as 
the machine that prints the paper....... Lastly, differential treatment is highly 
objectionable. The proprietor of the Hindustan Press has got five years tor 
printing the India, while that of the Watun press goes scot-free! ‘The latier 
is a Muhammadan and the former a Hindu. Is this a legitimate reason of 
the different. treatment meted out to them ?” tf. 
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 Namukihu (146), - 18eh - Of the land. of the Aryas! You are truly the lord of 
Se ARES, Ye — sgh vate )s a ce ; o ° 
RN LOR RLS Be es FR PY ‘kings ‘ does any one besides you exercisd sway avert 


“i os maen’s minds? Though a king, you neither inflict 

 @hastisement .on . journalists nor make a display of your valour by persecuting 

ignorant children, You never fill your coffers by selling the earthen pots and 

pans of the rayats nor utter kind words while perpetrating extremely wicked 

acts. You save the mother country from that arch-enemy, treason against one’s 

country. You hoard up taxes only in the shape of good wishes lovingly 

expressed. Youare a worthy brother of Swami Vivekanand; he showed the world 

the way to Yoga philosophy ; you explained to-all the way to national salvation ; 

he manifested Brahmanical glory by preaching religion; you have captivated 

the hearts of all by the display of a Kshatriya’s virtues. You made untiring 

efforts on behalf of your motherland, but, alas!, what reward have you got! 

Is it proper that, instead of having flowers showered on your head, you should 

be condemned to work like a coolie for your patriotism ? Should national 

heroes, whose chariots deserve to be drawn by the people, be required to carry 

loads like prisoners? Strange things happen in this enslaved country ; traitors to 

the country obtain titles, while patriots are thrown into jail! How heroic were 

those words of yours: ‘I have only done my duty; I am not afraid; you may 

inflict any punishment on me you like”! ‘These words deserve to be always 

remembered by all. You will become greatly emaciated owing to want of 

suflicient food, clothing and sleep, but remember that we share your misery as 

| ) if we were actually imprisoned along with you. We are auxiously looking 
Sa forward to the happy day when you will be liberated and restored to us. 


Y 
’ 
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= : — *16. “It is now settled that no Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
will be held this year at Nagpur side by side with 
Presidentship, of the the Indian National Congress and the National In- 

ee zt Cor of the: ee, dustrial Conference. ‘This is, indeed, to be regretted, 

Gujarati ™ (23), igh But when patriotism, and that too of a misguided and 

Aug., Eng cols. destructive chaiacter, begins to run riot, we skould not 

| _ be surprised if there are further developments in a 

similar direction. Already a fierce controversy has begun to rage over the 

ie choice of a president for the forthcoming Congress and there are clear indications 
that the fight over this question will not be an easy one.......... In our judg- 
ment personal considerations ought to be severely brushed aside especially 

Ae at a juncture like the present.......... We do not think any country in 
an the world, either in ancient or modern times, was called upon to face prob- 
7. - lems of the magnitude the Indians are confronted with. Their satisfactory 
settlement will require rare foresight, coolness, courage and statesmanlike 
wisdom on the part of the rulers and the ruled........... The spokes 
‘man of the Congress in the presidential clair is, however, expected, as far 
as possible, to be a man of this stamp. He must be able to give 
articulate expression to views and sentiments which will be the views and 
ae sentiments of the most capable, far-seeing, thoughtful and experienced Hindus, 
ei Parsis and Muhammadans. ‘he present situation in India requires a creat 
i and notable pronouncement which by its wisdom, fearless independence and 
statesmanship will challenge attention everywhere. We are sorry to learn 

that the Honourable Sir Vherozeshah, the one man in the country who would have 

risen to the heignt of the occasion, has declined to accept the presidentship., The 
country is in need of no extravagant, beautiful or fantastic ideals. If a void 

is unknown in nature, sudden jumps also are unknown in the evolutionary 

. process. How the Indian people are to march from one stage to another in the 
scale of progress is the question of questions. Our rulers have so far failed to 

solve it with any fair measure of success. Are we on our part also to fail in 

our duty? The president of the next Congress will have to discharge the 
douvle duty of awakening both to’ a sense of their responsibility at a crisis like 

| ; . 
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the present in the history of British rule in this land.; - Shall.we., have & presi- 


dent’ whose personality, views and methods might:repel rather than, conciliate, 
bring dissension and discord instead of harmony and,,concord ?.. Let our. 


countrymen seriously consider the present position.and reply to this question 
in no uncertain language.’’ van ie ibaa ak ett ae 


17. ‘It is with feelings of great pain and regret that we have learnt the 


pan e ' ee9 2 e 
. . I ~—ee 
Reported illsions of Mr.’ Des sad news of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s serious illness 


per foie (12), 14th that he had passed away. Little did we know when 
Aug.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), the old man left the shores of his‘dear native land 
a5 iy ~~ -. ; a that the last days of his life would be so nearat hand. 
pay Bae. ks, (02), veces Lhe life of such a man, with all its joys and 

at sorrows, its successes and failures, is a lesson to all 
of us in these trying times. For more than 60 years he has been in the fore- 
front of the struggle, fighting his country’s battles at an age when others would 
have sought the quiet répose of the arm-chair or the grave, but his life-work 
is now drawing toaclose. It is the prayer of every Indian to-day, in every 
district, town and hamlet throughout the land, that his life may still be spared 


to us for some years to come, and in that prayer we, who have always stood by 


him and his teaching, most humbly and reverently join.’’ |The Jém-e-Jamshed 


and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar write in a ‘similar strain. The last mentioned 
paper contradicts the rumour about the death of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. | 


¥18, “The boycott day in Bengal was this year a huge failure. Its fate 
was prophesied long ago. The movement was bound to 
Alleged failure of the boy-  gollapse, and has broken through in the fulness of time. 
cott movement. | ‘ae ° 
Rest Goftér (84), 18th The agitation was unnatural and outside the pale of 
Aug., Eng. cols, practical politics, Its potentialities were over-esti- 
mated, but it was used all the same as an offensive 
weapon to compel a revolution in the matter of the Bengal Partition. ‘The idea 
at the bottom of the agitation was to appeal straight to the interest of British 
merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire and other centres of industry, and 
to reduce them to the exigency of bringing pressure to bear upon their represen- 
tatives in Parliament to vote against the Partition. England had, however, 
enough grit and strength of purpose to resist the threatened menace to her trade 
and industries. She read the Babus more accurately than the Babus did them- 
selves........... It is sheer foolhardiness on the part of politicians in Bengal to 
bolster up a movement so artificial ana unnatural and opposed to the fundamental 


- principles of political economy. As a political instrument it has been absolutely 


incapable of hurting those against whom it was aimed, and is now reacting 


with double force on its wielders. The movement has alienated the feelings of 
_many a zealous supporter of true swadeshism. Its organizers should drop the 


movement, now that its inutility has ‘been so effectively brought home to them, 
and apply their energies to a cultivation of indigenous industries, which may 
prove the safest and shortest road towards the regeneration of their country.” 


19. “Mr. Phelps, of the New York Bar, is writing a series of letters 
for the benefit of Indian readers, describing the 
Comments on Mr, Phelps’ leading features of the American struggle for inde- 


letters on American swadé- yendence. He advises Indians first of all to be 
shism for Indian readers. 


Indian Spectator (5), 17th United among themselves, for, without union no 
Aug. struggle for self-covernment can succeed. The second 
piece of advice given by him is that the people should 

‘ carefully and watchfully confine their struggles to peaceable and constitutional 
methods.’ Mr. Phelps evidently is somewhat lacking in the sense of humour, 
If the wisdom that he preaches to the Indian people has to come all the way 
from America, and is locally non-existent, as he seems to assume, the very 
first condition of successful seif-government here is wanting. Has this not 
struck Mr. Phelps? ‘That union is strength is a lesson which every child 
is taught through at least one well-known fable. The American lawyer 
seems to think that the policy of Great Britain towards India now is the sameas 
that which led to the separation of the United States from England, Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. The first letter of the series describes how the 
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| century in their 
wry, ihe | : policy in those days. 
5 apply "ot ‘miastuifachated articles to the 
 Uelonies; “anc a rrying “"AGG,.......... The interesting account. 
. given by him ‘of: the ‘Atnerioan seoudlieks movement of the eighteenth century 
< Suggests another qnestion,..If seams that agreements were drawn up and 
sented: Tor sign ture. to. o. all the principal citizens of the different Colonies, 
ot, to, impor a rel a90 ( or pals use of certain articles, produced or manu- 
stared. out of North America; and committees were appointed all over 
f for. spying - into the conduct of all buyers and sellers, and 
) _.the names of the violaters of the swadeshi principle, so that 
they : be held up to public odium and resentment. Those who did 
not A mg swadeshism were ostracised, and many of them had to recant 
under the stress of the persecution. All this is interesting enough, but it 
is not new, for ostracism was known and practised in India with terrible 
effect long before the American Colonies were founded........... We have 
nothing to. say against persons who voluntarily, and through a sense of 
patriotism, avoid the use of foreign goods as far as possible. They may, 
perhaps, do some good to the manufacturers of their own country : indeed, 
oy _ Official reports testify to the fact that the swadeshi movement has done at least 
—- some temporary good to the weaving industry, Theself-sacrifice involved in the 
abstinence may be worthy of admiration. But patriotism in this respect must 
be voluntary : sacrifice should not be forced upon people by persecution and 
Coercive measures. In America that union among people, which Mr. Phelps 
advises for us, preceded the boycott of foreign goods. Here we have no union, 
and the bad blood created by compulsion and persecution will only retard 
union and bring the cause of self-government into disrepute.” 


20. With reference to the celebration at Calcutta of the anniversary of 
Lg _ the birth of the swadesht movement on the 7th August 
oh. ee ae the Gujardts Punch writes :—“ The very first question 
onry at Calentta. “ is whether the swadeshi cult is disloyal. All official 
ujardts P ae (2), 11th Englishmen (in spite of Lord Minto’s reference to 
Funk ; 1) "13th ie ‘honest swadeshism’ in his speech at the opening of 
the Calcutta Congress exhibition last year) and algo all 
non-official whites are at heart dead against the new cult we have embraced. 
They began by shrugging their shoulders and shaking their heads....... 
BA yoo Then they tried scorn, contempt and ridicule by turn........._ Then came abuse, 
insinuation, vituperation. All these forces availed naught against the deter- 
mination with which the exasperated people of India had vowed to safe-guard 
their oWn industries against the attempts of the greedy foreigners to throttle 
them. The tables being thus turned upon them at every step, our enemies 
(surely, we can use the word after it has been utilised by ‘ Honest John’) have. 
stooped to do even meaner things—nothing less than ‘boiling down’ the 
magnitude of the swadeshs movement and of the various demonstrations held in 
.connection therewith.......... But has the swadeshi movement been at least a 
partial success—or is it an egregious failure? It would not do to take native 
or unofficial data to base our judgment upon. We will, therefore, judge of the 
facts simply in the light of the official reports. These reports for the last year 
admit that the imports during the year fell far short of those of previous years. 
Croaking critics, of cotirse, point out an increase in the importation of certain 
particular items,.......... But that does not affect our position in the least, 
Swadeshism undoubtedly is an all-pervading movement, and the time will 
come when the imports of all other commodities will shrink. As far as the 
ogress of the last two years is concerned the movement has been restricted 
ohly to the cotton manufacture. And in this particular, the swadeshi move- 
ment has been a complete success. ‘The latest reports show that the 
in ion of cotton fabrics has been reduced to an appreciable extent. 
It ‘is. less than two years since the rvar of swadeshism rent the sky. 
d in this short time we have suceeeded in crippling the Lancashire cotton 
i ade, does it not stand to reason that in course of time we will be able to 
giye'it its death-blow? Fools, idiots and Anglo-Indian journals excepted, all 
other shave full faith in the future of the swadeshi movement. We do not mean 
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by this that all of us have done our duty in this respect; Bombay ‘and Ahmed- 


abad alone have done it hitherto. Let the other provinces follow suit. Talk 
as loudly as you can—in order to make people hear; but, also, act so that the 
people may feel and be prepared to put to shame those that would: heap 
censure, disparagement and ridicule on them. That the swadeshi movement 
has been brought to life there is no denying, “But it must not stay amongst us 
as a cripple and a consumptive. It must have a healthy, strong and potent life. 
This happy consummation, however, depends. upon ourselves, Let us by 
actson make swadeshism. a most potent weapon to humble Lancashire and 
through her the British people at least in commercial matters. One word 
about the attempt made by the Anglo-Indian Press to minimise the importance 
of the celebration of the Swadesht Anniversary at Calcutta. A man cries out 
only when he is suffering........... Our Anglo-Indian brethren have felt 
the sting of the sewadeshi movement. That is why they have adopted 
the cowardly ruse of belittling the prowess of the foe before they tremble. 
.esceeee But let swadeshism ever march onwards, and let us all cry ‘ Long 
live swadeshism.”’ [The Jdém-e-Jumshed, on the other hand, remarks that the 
boycott movement in Bengal has failed to produce any tangible result, the 
management of almost all the industries being in the hands of the Europeans. 
Instead of encouraging indigenous arts and industries and fostering the 
swadeshi spirit among the Indians by bringing within their reach swadeshi 
articles, the Bengalis are wasting their energies in wrong directions. } 


21. Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit writes as follows to the Oriental 
Review :—“ At the present moment, when a great 

Alleged inequitable dis- deal of the unrest now prevailing in India seems, to 
tribution en the higher some extent, to be the result of the persistent refusal 
posts ia te Sovran” of the powers-that-be ‘to recomniss the aataral and 
service between Europeans reba Pp : DOCS MISC QO Ratural an 
and Eurasians on the one legitimate claims of the Indian people to have a more 


hand ard Indians on the agetive and responsible share in the government of 


al Review (12), 14th their own country, it may not be perhaps out of 
iy place to revert once again to the subject of the 


employ ment of Indians in the higher grades of service. 
We are often told that Indians are extensively employed in the Public Service. 
But this is only true to the extent that in all departments of the Public 
Service, all the inferior posts that are not worth while for Europeans to occupy 
fall to the lot of the Indians ; whereas, the higher posts are almost always monopo- 
lised by the governing class, ‘his will be clear from the following figures which 
are extracted from official statements for the year 1903:—in; the Administra- 
tive Departments the total number of posts of Rs. 500 and upwards, 248, are 
“distributed as follows :—Europeans occupying 197, EKurasians 24, Indians 27, 
i.e., Europeans and Eurasians together occupy as many as 221 posts against 27 
occupied by Indians out of a total of 248, or over $9 per cent. Again, if we 
take posts carrying Rs. 1,200 and over, there is only one solitary Indian against 
131 posts occupied by Kuropeans and Eurasians from a total of 132, ée., 
Europeans and Eurasians occupy as many as 99} per cent. In the Civil 
Veterinary Department the total number of posts of Rs, 500 and upwards, 12, 
are distributed entirely among Kuropeans to the absolute exclusion of Indians. 
In the Customs, the total number of posts of Rs. 500 and upwards, 38, are 
distributed as follows:—Europeans 31, Eurasians 5, Indians 2, 4. e., Europeans 
and Euvasians occupy considerably over 94 per cent. of the total number of 
posts. Again, it may be noticed that Indians have only 6 out of a total 
of 104 posts carrying Ks, 300 and oyer, @.¢., here also Europeans and 
Eurasians have as many as Y8 posts, or nearly 944° per cent. It is remarkable 


that Indians are absolutely excluded from all posts carrying Rs. 700 and over 


in this department, There are 14 such posts, which are the absolute monopoly 
of Europeans. If Indians can become Judges and administer justice with 
credit, surely they ought to be able to occupy responsible positions in the 
Customs, ‘Their entire exclusion from the higher grades of this department is 
unjustifiable........... In the Educational Department the total number of posts 
carrying Rs, 500 and upwards, 142, are distributed as follows.:—Europeans 
114, Eurasians 4, Indians 24,4. ¢., Europeans and Eurasians occupy over 83 ad 


cent, of the total number of posts, Again, there are 74 posts carrying Re. 
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Sha ‘over of ‘whicli, only one is occupied: by an Indian, the others. being 
yen ‘incapable of educating their children? The result is most striking and 
painful. The figures in the Forest Department are worthy of great attention. 

mber of posts carrying Rs. 600 and upwards equals 101, all absolu- 
tely monopolised by Europeans: The picture is mortifying. Reason.—The 
‘proverbial incompetency of Indians (!) Again. there are 168 posts carrying 
| Bs. 400 and upwards, out of which 161 are held by Europeans, 2 by Eurasians, 

and 2 by Indians, é.e., Europeans and Eurasians hold over 98 per cent. of 
- thetotal number of posts, Amother fact is worthy of notice, that there are 2 
representatives of the small Eurasian ¢ommunity in this important department, 
whereas there is an equal number from the teeming millions of India. 
In the Imperial Service Troops the total number of posts of Rs. 100 and up- 
wards, 22, are distributed as follows :—Europeans 19, Eurasians 2, Indian 1, 
¢.e., Europeans and Eurasians hold nearly 953 per cent. of the number. A 
comparison between the number of posts occupied by Eurasians and Indians 
will be instructive. Again, there are 15 posts carrying Rs. 540 and over, 
which are all the absolute monopoly of Europeans, ‘There are 4 posts above 
Rs. 400, whieh are equally divided between Europeans and Eurasians.. It is 
not always that even the lower posts are at the disposal of Indians. In the 
Jail Department the total number of posts carrying Ks. 400 and over, 54, 
are distributed as follows -—Europeans 47, Eurasians 2, Indians 5, 7.e., Euro- 
peans. and Eurasians occupy over 90 per cent. of the total]. Again, it is 
noticeable that there are 7 posts carrying Rs. 1,000 and over, which are all the 
exclusive monopoly of Europeans. The Judicial Department is the only depart- 
ment where anything like an honest endeavour seems to have been made to recog- 
nise the claims of Indians, and it is noticeable that whenever the barriers of caste, 
creed and coleur are removed Indians have climbed right to the top of the 
Jadder. The total number of posts of Rs. 700. and over, 321, are distributed as 
follows:—Europeans 217, Eurasians &, Indians 99, ¢.e., Europeans and Eura- 
sians occupy over 69 per cent. of the total number of posts. Again, there are 
248 posts carrying: Rs. 900 and over, of which ituropeans and Eurasians occupy 
196, 7. e, a little over 79 per cent., Indians only occupying 52. Again, there 
are 52 posts carrying Ks. 3,000 and over, out of which Europeans hold 43, 
Indians only having 9 posts, 8 of which being High Court Judges, é.e.,. Kuro- 
peans hold over 82 per cent. of the posts. It will be seen, therefore, that even 
in this much-made-of Judicial line, Indians are in a hopeless minority. In 
the Medical (Civil) Department the total number of posts carrying Rs. 400 and 
upwards, 259, are distributed as follows.:—Huropeans 266, Eurasians 5, Indians 
18, 2.e., Europeans and Eurasians occupy over 93 per cent. of the total 
number. In the Military Accounts Department the total number of posts 
carrying Rs, 500 and upwards,-14, are distributed as follows :—Europeans 9, 
Kurasians 5, Indians entirely excluded. In the Military Administration the 
total number of posts of Ks. 200 and over, 77, are distributed as follows :— 
Kuropeans 56, Eurasians 19, Indians 2, ¢.e., Europeans and Eurasians occupy 
over Y7 per cent. of the total. ‘The preponderance of Eurasians over Indians 
is again very marked. ‘There are 33 posts carrying Ks. 300 and over, 
which are divided between Kuropeans and lurasians, there being 20 Europeans 
and i3 Kurasians, absolutely no Indians. In the Opium Department the total 
number of posts of Rs. 200 and over, 81, are distributed as follows :—Euro- 
peans 68, Eurasian }, Indians 12, ¢. e., Kuropeans and Eurasians hold over 85 per 
cent. of the posts, Again, there are 34 posts of Rs. €00 and over, which are 
all the absolute monopoly of Kuropeans. ‘The figures tell their own tale, 
Why Indians are kept out of*tbe higher grades of this service it is as difficult to 
find out as it.is impossible to explain. 1n the Police Department the total number 
of posts carrying Ks, JOU aud over, 533, are distributed as follows :—EHuropeans 
4¥v, Kurasians 18, Indians 16, ¢.¢., Europeans and Eurasians occupy very 
nearly 97 per cent. of the total number of posts. It is to be noticed that there 
are 18 Eurasians as against 16 Indians. Again, there are 260 posts of Ks. 600 
and over, which are all held by Kuropeans, excepting 2, which are occupied by 
Indians, t¢., Kuropeans occupy nearly 99} per cent. of the total. Again, 
there are 68 posts of Rs. 900 and over, which are all. exclusively controlled by 


th dean thet are very. eloquent, and no commentary is necessary. 
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Indians are unfit even to be thé guardians of peace! In the Political Depart-. 
ment the total number of posts carrying Rs, 500 anil. upwards, 139, are 
distributed as follows : —Europeans 134, Eurasian 1, Indians 4, ¢. ¢.,. Europeans 
and Eurasians ocoupy over 97. per cent:.of the total, Indians are no good for 
political work either........... In the Post Offfee the total number of posts of 
Rs, 400 and over, 58, are distributed as follows :—Europeans 53, Indians 5, 4.¢., 
Europeans occupy over 91 per cent. of the total number of posts.......... In 
the Royal Indian Marine the total number of posts carrying Rs. 400 
and over, 18, are all held exclusively by Europeans. In the Salt Department 
the total number of posts carrying Rs. 400 and over, 58, are distributed as 
follows :—Europeans 45, Eurasians 11, Indians 2, ¢.e., Europeans and Eura- 
sians occupy over 96 per cent. of the total number. Again, there are 15 posts 
carrying Ks. 809 and over, which are ali the absolute monopoly of Europeans. 
v.sce.s. In the Survey Department the total number of posts of Rs. 400 and 
over, 66, are all monopolised by Europeans and Eurasians, Indians are 
kept out altogether. The figures tell their own sad tale.......... Perhaps the 
most disastrous effect ofthis exclusion of our peopte from positions of honour 
and responsibility is to destroy in us all power of initiative and to dwarf us as 
men of action—a result, for which it must be sorrowfully admitted, the 
British power in India will have to pay dearly some day in more ways than 
one. ‘The only remedy for it is to offer the same chances in regard to the 
admission to the higher grades of the different departments to Indians as are 
offered to Englishmen. This can only be ensured by holding all Competitive 
Examinuations for such recruitment simultaneously in India and in England.” 


22. ‘From the verdict passed by the public press and others on the new 
a nickel piece, it is clear that the coin has come to 
the wickel éne-wiinn pleut. stay in the country. It has become enormously 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 15th popular and the demand for it has grown vastly. So 
Aug., Eng. cols.; Gujardti the appeal made to the Government to bring it more 
Punch (25), 11th Aug,; Bom- jnto circulation is well worth consideration. There is 
bay Samachar (66), 6th Aug. 
public as it seems to be at present. propos of the new coin and the 
unstinted praise it has met with everywhere, may we not look forward to an 
early change in the design, at any rate, of the rupee, if not inits shape? Surely 
those who have hit upon the nickel anna should be in a position to produce a 
silver rupee worthy of Llis Majesty’s Mint.” [The Gujardtc Punch also notices 
the great demand for the nickel one-anna piece among the public who. are 
alleged to be greatly taken with the beauty of its design, but complains that the 
great discrepancy between its intrinsic and its nominal value will put a 
premium upon counterfeit coining, and will also entail great loss upon the 
mercantile and agricultural communities. The Bombay Samachar computes 
the profit to Government on the new coin at 433 per cent. and thinks it very 
excessive. | 


23. It is already known that Government have declined to pass a new 

law anent the Muralis. We now understand that a 

Comments on the proposed meeting is to be held this evening in the Joho Small 
merece of anassocia- Memorial Hall, Poona, with the object of organizing 
10n to take charge of minor gee ; ; ry fe 2 
girls dedicated to Hindu gods, 0 association for the protection oi the girls dedicated 
Kesari (134), 13th Aug. togod Khandoba, ‘he notice convening the meeting 
bears the signatures of Dr. Bhandarkar, Vica-Presi- 

dent, Messrs. Campbell and MacNicol, Honorary Secretaries, and Rao Bahadurs 
K. R. Godbole and K. B. Marathe, members of the Committee. Now, if the 
object of the proposed association be the protection of Hindu girls, why should 
Missionaries be its Secretaries? As Dr. Bhandarkar and Rao Bahadurs Godbole 
and Marathe are advanced in years, they cannot even exercise supervision 
over the work of the association. ‘Their names are affixed simply as ornamental 
appendages and for the purpose of securing the confidence of the Hindu 


community. Moreover, it is known to all that men of Rao Bahadur Marathe’s | 


type are in the habit of servile compliance with the wishes of Europeans, The 
case of Pandita Ramabai’s Sharada Sadan has demonstrated the unwisdom of 
placing an institution solely under Christian management. It is, there- 
fore, strange that Dr, Bhandarkar should once more become a devout 
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should place ourselves under the control of the Missionaries. In consider- 
ing questions: ot morality, we should take care not to lose sight of national 
and religious considerations as otherwise our religion would be in jeopardy. 
In short, we should not lose time in protesting against the proposed institution. 


24. “The excise duty on cotton goods was imposed to please the 


Avene Lancashire manufacturer. ‘There is another fiscal. 
Alleged injustice involved 
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in the rebate of customs 


duties on imported military 
uniforms and saddlery of a 


measure which was, perhaps, not intended to help the 
foreign manufacturer, but which, as the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce has represented .to Govern- 


military pattern. 
Indian Spectator (5), 17th 
Aug. 


ment, is attended with that unjust and undesirable 
result. The Government grants a rebate of customs 
duties levied on imported military uniforms and the 
cloth required for the same, as alsoon saddlery of a military pattern. The 
primary object of this rebate may have been to cheapen the articles concerned 
and to reduce the military expenditure—at least on paper. As a large quantity 
of the cloth and saddlery required by the army is manufactured in Government 
factories, it is perhaps considered that the rebate does not seriously injure 
private enterprise. But it may be pointed out that whatever affects the local 
industry, whether Government or private, is to be deprecated. The Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce contends that the rebate unduly favours the 
foreign manufacturer at the expense of the local private manutacturer. ‘The 
articles which the Government does not produce in its own factories, but imports. 
from Europe, may, as well be purchased from local manufacturers, and every 
measure which places these at a disadvantage is a real grievance.” 


25. It will be some time before we are able to guage the effect of the 
Excise Committee’s recommendations upon the vice 


Comments on the project 
of establishing a Central Dis- 
tillery at Dadar (Bombay) for 
supplying country liquor to 


of drinking. In compliance with one of these recom- 
mendations, the Bombay Government have issued 
a Resolution, directing that country liqucr should 


the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

| Satya Shodhak (158), 11th 
Aug. 


henceforth be manufactured at a central distillery at 
Dadar and that the whole Presidency be supplied there- 
from with liguorfor sale. ‘This proposal has made the 
: entire Bhandari community of Konkan apprehensive 

of the loss of their only means of subsistence, viz., drawing toddy, carrying it to the 
distilleries for sale and so forth. Many of them are flocking to Ratnagiri even in 
this busy season, it is said, with the object of memorialising Government on the 
subject. Government should considerthe misery and hardship which the new 
proposal will entail upon a wlfole class. It is dangerous to leave a community 
‘without any occupation. The Bhandaris have already been deprived of their here- 
ditary occupationof salt manufacture, and if they are now to be deprived of another 
source of earning their livelihood, what are they to do? Mr, Drew, who was 
formerly our Collector, had once in the past given sound advice to Government 
ogainst a similar proposal. We hope Government will take that advice into con- 
sideration at the present time. — 4. Coniral distillery may be useful for the better 
administration of the Abkéri Department, but the tact that ten or twenty 
thousand people are likely to be déprived of their means of livelinood by its. 
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ishment cannot be ignored at the same tinie. . 
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Katser-i-Hind (29), 18th opinion, is a farce. The sooner such juries 
Aug. Eng. cols; Rdst gre abolished and some more responsible bodies, 
Goftés (34), sth Aug, known for their ability and knowledge of law and 
ng. cols.; Akhbdr-e-Souda- : : a : 
gar (62), 18th Aug., Eng. €Vidence, are substituted, the better. In cases of 
cols. serious accidents, wheré it is important to go to the 

root of the matter and ascertain by a fair and 
impartial inquiry their true causes and fix the blame on the proper persons, 
the present system has long since been acknowledged to be a mere farce.... ..-.. 
Nowadays there is a tendency on the part of Coroner’s juries to return the 
stereotyped verdict that, lives were lost owing to pure accident.......... The 
verdict in the present case was of this halting kind......... Only one juror had 
the moral courage to tack on what he called a. ‘rider’ to the verdict of his 
colleagues but which was technically disallowed. That juror, we think, 
erred. What he ought to have done was to have asked the Coroner to make 
a note of his dissent and given his grounds therefor, Anyhow itis still within 
his power to address the Government on the subject and respectfully point 
out his own view of the cause or causes which led to the catastrophe, and 
pray for some wholesome change in the present system of investigating 
accidents by means of a Coroner’s Jury.” [The Adst Goftar and the Akhbdr- 
e-Souddgar write in a similar strain. | 
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27. “ Bombay has been very lucky for a long time pastin having 
iia: inate for its Presidency Magistrates men of a suave ten- 
ae ee perament, cool, collected and polite............ The 
Akhbir-e-Soudd@gar (62), Yelations between the Bench on the one side and the 
12th Aug., Eng. cols.; Indu Bar and the public on the other have been uniformly 
Prakésh (42), 22th Aug.; happy, and we were really proud of our magisterial 
— Samdchér (66), 16th Oonurts A regrettable change, however, seems to 
B° 3 have come over the Court of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Mr. Aston. It is with the utmost regret and reluctance that we 
refer to this painful subject. But things seem to have come to such a pass that 
we will not be discharging the duty we owe to ourselves and to the public if 
we fail to take notice of it ........ We recently reported a case of contempt of 
Court under section 243 of the Police Act, which was disposed of by Mr. Dracup. 
~The whole report is painful reading, and we congratulate both Mr. Dracup and 
Mr. J. D. Davar, the Counsel for the defence, for the dignified way in which 
both discharged their delicate functions.......... The case was not the first of 
its kind. ‘There were several others in which Mr. Aston himself was, as 
pointed out by Mr. Davar, ‘the complainant, the witness, the prosecutor and 
the trying Magistrate’—certainly a most undesirable state of things. ‘The 
justice dispensed in those cases was of the Jedwood type............. But 
apart from the injury done ‘to individuals, there is another aspect of the 
uestion, which must not be ignored. Such ‘gross, uncalled-for and intoler- 
able’ action does not only not add to the glory and fair fame of British 
justice, but what is worse, engenders a feeling of distrust in those whose duty 
it is to protect the innocent and punish the guilty. The interpretation 
sought to be put upon section 243. of the Police Act by Mr. Aston 
is a ‘monstrous misapplication and a grave abuse of the process of law,’ 
But things much worse were revealed in Mr. Davar’s address.......... Mr. 
Aston, it appears, treated with scant courtesy even so highly placed a citizen 
as a distinguished attorney of the High Court. Only last week Mr. Nariman, 
a respectable and prominent solicitor of the High Court, was insulted by 
Mr. Aston for blowing his nose, not in the Court room but in the adjoining 
corridor. We hear that Mr. Nariman has addressed a petition on the point 
to the High Court. As the matter is sub judice, we reserve further comment 
upon it. Butthe thing is serious enough in all conscience, and we trust 
measures will be.adopted to make impossible the recurrence of such unseemly 
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Indu Prakdsh observes :—It isa pity that a high official like 
yald be guilty.of such eccentric conduct. It is a misfortune 
0 attend the Courts of such song Mr, Aston alone knows 

neezing or spitting can constitute an offence under the law. 


eI 


. Fhowgh Mr. Aston may have no occasion to cough himself, he should bear 
-, ia mind that such is not the case with all and give up his eccentricities. 
- . Phe Bombay Samdchdr io its issue of Friday reports that Mr. Aston has 
ae varned the Havaldar of his Court not to arrest persuns found coughing in his 
Court as such an act does not amount to an offence. | ee | 


. », 28, A correspondent writes from Nasik under T wa gio the — 
ae sya ace ot Mahrdita :—** Mr. R. A. L. Moore, Collector and 
8 ae, tee Te i Bio District Magistrate of Ndsik, wrote to Mr. Vaman 
Collector .and District Sakharam Khare, a leading pleader of Nasik, and 
en of Nasik and agked to see him in his office at about 2P?.M. on 7th 
Ties aie (10) llth Avg, August as he wanted to speak to him on urgent 

: "business. Mr. Khare wrote back asking what the 
nature of the urgent business was. ‘To this the District Magistrate replied after 
some delay, saying that he wanted to speak to Mr. Khare about certain 
speeches that he was reported to have delivered in public. Accordingly 
there was an interview at the appointed time. Mr. Gadney, the District 
Superintendent of Police, is also said to have been present on the occasion. 
The District Magistrate is said to have remarked to Mr, Khare that the 
general tone of his lectures was calculated to create disafiection among 
the people and incite them to breaches of the peace. He particularly 
referred to Mr. Khare’s speech at Thana at the last Shivaji festival, and read 
out to him the report of his speech. Mr. Khare said that the general tone 
of his lectures was always within the bounds of law and that everything depended 
on the manner in which a thing is expressed. The District Magistrate then 
referred to particular sentences in the speech and asked him whether he had 
uttered them. The District Superintendent of Police wanted Mr. Khare to 
oo answer categorically yes or no. Mr. Khare said that he did not utter the 
a: particular sentences and that some of them were lies, and others were either 


a misrepresented or misreported. The District Magistrate then said that he 
ihe was responsible for the peace of the district and that when he found that 
a the law was broken he would have to proceed against & man in spite of 
A his respectability or position, Mr. Moore had said in the beginning that he 
. interrogated Mr. Khare in his capacity of a District Magistrate. Wedo not 
Aa know what is in store for Mr. Khare, but at present he may be said to have 
‘a been let off with a warning,” | 
). 29. Mr. Narayan Shivram Barve, who has been working as a preacher in 
= aay connection with the cow-protection and the swadeshi 
_ ; Comments on the action movements for the last 17 or 18 years, has incurred 
a. aken by the Collector of P ’ ' | 
if Dhdswér ezainst ono Nare- the displeasure of Mr. Hudson, Collector of Dharwar, 
. : yan shivram Barve, a cow- While engaged in delivering lectures at Gadag, he was 
iM | protection preacher. taken to Dharwar by the Assistant Superintendent of 
i og ener (ore 13th Aug.; Police under the orders of the Collector. On his 
a. : arn@tuk Vritté (103), 13th . tg - 
Aug. arrival there, he personally waited on the Collector 
oo in obedience to the latter’s order and was told by him 
| la Mee. either to furnish bail for Rs. 1,000 or to leave the Dharwar District within 
—_— 24 hours. Mr, Barve thereupon made a written representation to the Collector, 
pe inquiring under what law the latter had passed the above verbal order. [Else- 
ty where the paper writes :—We learn that when Mr. Barve’s pleader approached 
{a the Collector with Mr. Barve’s petition, the Collector repudiated his order, 


saying “I did not issue such an order to Mr. Barve and I know that I have no 
power under the law todoso, What I toid him was only by way of a come 
promise and private advice. If he construed chat as an order, it was his mistake, 
The Karndtak Vritita writes:—Mr. Barve came ‘o Dhdrwdér and had an 
interview with the Collector; as a result of it, he has left Dhérwdr, It is 
strange that Mr. Barve left this place suddenly or was in a sense deported from 
Dhérwir. We know the gentleman thoroughly well. That the authorities 
should have attached exaggerated importance to his speeches is passing strange, 


a . ae aaa he is neither a Pal, nora ‘Tilak nor a Lajpatrai. We learn that the 


* 


4 
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paying due attention to the changed nature of the times. Advice from big folks. 
is tantamount toa mandate, and Mr. Barve quietly departed from this place. 
He has not committed any offence, nor is he charged with any. There are, 
however, two offences with which he may be charged at any time, v¢z., sedition 
and disturbance of the public peace. The fact that he has not been charged 
with either is proof conclusive that he isinnocent. The question then naturally 
arises, ‘under what law and what section did the Collector send for him 
through the Police and give him advice to leave Dharwar?’ It might be argued 
that all this was done in good faith with a view to avoid future trouble, but 
we are of opinion that in the interests of justice if would have been better if 
Mr. Barve had been charged with a definite offence. The method adopted by 
the Collector is dangerous in that it means a blow to our freedom of speech. 
We would prefer an ordinance prohibiting public meetings and lectures to 
such methods of repression, We learnt last evening that Mr. Barve is now in 
Hubli and that the Collector has issued a summons to him under section 108 
ot the Criminal Procedure Code, calling upon him to furnish two securities of 
Rs, 250 each for a period of one year. | 


30. The fact that the Satara Police have not yet found trace of any of 

the highway robberies committed on the Station Road 

Dacoities on Satara Road reflects serious discredit uponthem, A correspondence 
and the alleged sympathy : has recently appeared on the subject in the columns 
some people in Satira wit" of the Times of India. -It is no doubt true that the 
Prakdsh (153), 14th Aug. road connecting the town of Satara with Satara Road 
Station has become highly dangerous to travel by as 

it is infested with dacoits, but the writer in the Zémes fails to make any 
reference to the laxity of the local Police in looking after the satety of 
travellers. Nay, he asserts that the people of Satara have never been known 
to be loyal and that some intriguing persons enjoy undue predominance among 
them. He further charges these latter with having sympathy with the dacoits. 
We do not know whether to pity the writer for his stupidity, ignorance or 
presumption, To say that the prominent men in Sdtdra countenance the 
dacoits is a very bold allegation and the inhabitants of Satara should not tolerate 
it for a moment. nos 


31. A Mhapan (Ratnagiri) correspondent writes to the Hindu Vijay :—We 
pa , used to ridicule the judicial system prevailing in Goa, 

PN gg Rn tie but even the British system of judicial administration 
Mhapan and Junawhal (Rat- is not in a better condition. In Goa, if a man 
nagiri). commits any offence, he is at once thrown into prison 
Aug. result of this is that no one ventures to commit minor 
offences, because there is no knowing how long he may have to remain in 
prison before his case comes on for trial. Such is not the case under the just 
British rule. Here different punishments are awarded to offenders for the 
offences committed by them on the strength of oral evidence. Hence, people 
think themselves to be at liberty to commit any offence they like, when 
there are no witnesses present who will bear testimony against them. In 
consequence of this, the people know well how to commit an offence 
without fear of detection, It was on this account alone that the recent 
murder of a poor cultivator in Kochra did not come to light. As the 
murdered person was a black man, there was, of course, no reason why 
Government should trouble themselves about him, If, however, he had been a 
white man, Government would have left no stone unturned to have the 
oftender brought to buok, as in the case of Messrs. Rand and Ayerst. They 
would have offered rewards of thousands of rupees for that purpose. ‘The 
fact of the above offence having remained undetected has led to the commis- 
sion of further otfences of the sime kind. ‘fwosuch instances recently occurred 
in the village of Mhépan. A man of bad character named Chaudhuri, being 


on inimical terms with one ‘latya Ramji Bhandari, brought some Mahars from 


neighbouring village (?), plied them with liquor and caused them to enter 
the house of the above Bhandari, to insult and beat the women and to do 
damage to property. A complaint was lodged in the case, but the matter 
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Collectors of. Shol4pur and Dhdérwar advised: him to carry on his propaganda after 


Hindu Vijay (125), 10th and kept there pending the result of‘ his trial. The 
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sre Wil Mr. Maconnohie, our present generous- 
: “t ?, “Talks this matter into consideration ? 


Iti is high time that the authorities turned their serious attention to 
bi de dows’ -pleaders’ touts who have become a veritable nuisance 
Pciaing ie ‘to put. at Kardchi. It is a shame that some pleaders should 
daw the: nuikanoe of toute | stogp so low as to secure work through these low, 
at Karéchi. despicable and unscrupulous men, and thereby degrade 
Prabhdt (52), 6th Aug., themselves as well as their profession. We would 
ae: om. fain appeal to such pleaders as employ touts to consi- 
der what they are doing. But so wedded are they to the practice of getting 
business in this manner that it is idle to expect them to listen to our 
appeal, If, therefore, the touting system is to cease, the authorities should 
address themselves to the matter in right earnest. Half-hearted attempts will 
not do. They have neither succeeded in the past, nor will they now. The 
7. evil to be faced is a chronic one, and nothing but energetic, persevering 
a ran earnest endeavours on the part of the authorities can effectively put it 
a4 own. 39 


33. A correspondent writes to the Kardehi Chronicle :—It is said that 
Mr. Mackenzi, Deputy Commissioner, Thar and Par- 
Comments on the proposal jay, will pass the summer in Kardchi, owing to his 
of Mr. Mackenzie, Deputy . oye 
Decamissioner, Thar sed inability to secure a bungalow at Hyderabad... sien sich 
ja Pirkar, to make Kardéchi So far as the climate is concerned, Karachi is -very 
his head-quarters during the inviting, and I have no doubt but that it will con- 
| - wether... siderably beneiit Mr. Mackenzie’s health. But what 
ardcht _—— (7), 11th 7 ’ 

Aug. about the administration? You have often com- 
plained against the administration being carried on 

from the giddy heights of Simla or from the mountain peaks of Mahableshwar. 
In these cases, however, the public had at least the satisfaction that the District 
Officer was in close proximity of his district and generally in touch with his 
people. But this satisfaction also, it appears, is now to be taken away from us. 
Hyderabad being the head-quarter of the Thar and Parkar district, the admi- 
nistration of that district is already carried from a distance and when that. 
distance is extended by about 120 miles, you can imagine whether there do not 
exist reasonable grounds for apprehension that the administration will be less 
_ efficient....... We know Mr. Mackenzie will do all in his power to avert, as far 
“as possible, any inconvenience or hardship likely to be caused to the people on 
account of his stay at Kardchi, nor do I think x Ae the public has any right to 
grudge the little change to Mr, Mackenzie, who is very hard-worked. But this 
is all besidethe point. The point is whether, as a matter of principle, a District 

Officer should leave his district.” 


Education. 


| | 34, The authorities in Berar and the Central Provinces seem to have 
a | decided to enforce the Risley Circular rigidly in 
ae Alleged anxiety of Gov- Government and private schools in their jurisdiction. 
the Kisley a ae enforce A notice has been issued to all the schools to the effect 
ee  Kesari (134), 1: 3th Aug. that Government desire all school-boys to remain 
es aloof from all political meetings and movements. It is 
ae added that those, who disapprove of this desire of Government, should withdraw 
their boys from the schools. We learn that some persons have acquiesced in 
this tyrannical proceeding. The above circular may not be intolerable to men 
‘brought up in servitude, but those who have the slightest self-respect will, we 
“hope, try to nip in the bud this high-handedness of Government by opening 
‘schools, ‘To-day Government prohibit schoolboys to join political 
movements, and who can say that to-morrow they will nut require schoolboys 
.‘ to submit to some other kind of servitude? We have received a letter stating 


re a 7 * that the Mamlatdar of Mahdd (Koléba) has issued a notice requiring 
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schoolboys ‘to’ assist Government surveyors: in survey wotk by holding the. 


chain—a duty generally performed by village Mahars. Besides, Mr. Morley is 
endeavouring to keep Indian students in England free from the contaminat- 


ing influence of institutions like that of Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarma. From) 


this it is clear that Government are seriously adopting the demoniacal or 
Russian policy of debasing our boys’ intellect by prohibiting their participation 
in political agitation, just as the demon Hiranyakashipu tried to prevent Goil’s 
name from being heard by his son Pralhad. Such high-handedness cannot be 
counteracted except by opening national schools. All private schools should, 
therefore, instead of submitting to slavery in consideration of a small 
Government grant, convert themselves into national institutions as soon as 
possible. Henceforward, it would bea suicidal policy on the part of generous- 
minded persons to render aid to Government or grant-in-aid schools. 


35. ‘The Mamlatdar of Mahdd has, we learn, issued an interesting order 
to the school-masters in his taluka to the effect that 
Alleged utilisation of whenever the T4lati of a village asks for the services 
eh gd of village school- of gchool-boys as chainmen and flagholders during 
oys for menial survey work. ; 
Mahretta (10), }1th Aug, SUrvey operations, the request must be complied 
with, The present order of the Mdamlatdar is not 
issued on his own authority, but under orders from the Collector of Kolaba, who 
in his turn has profited by the example of the Collector of Kanara, who acted 
upon the advice of the Director of Land Records, who decided in March last, 
with reference to certain complaints of the want felt for the services of menials 
in survey work, that the assistance of adult menials was unnecessary and that 
the services of school-boys might be easily made available as they could thereby 
acquire a practical knowledge of geometry. Now the Director of Land 
Records who conceived this brilliant idea must be an original man. But 
possibly he did not advert to the ridiculous aspect of the thing. The requisi- 
tioning of schcol-boys as menials at the will of the village Talatis is indeed a 
refined kind ot degar ; and the idea is creditable to the financial genius, who 
rules the Department of Land Records at present. But the idea by itself would 
have ensured to that officer enough credit without its requiring to be adorned 
by the brazen-faced sophistry which alleges practical knowledge in geometry 
as a recompense for the menial labour to be commanded from school-boys. The 
circular is sure to be abused, and alike on grounds of policy and commonsense 
Wwe must condemn it. We should also like to know whether the Director of 
Public Instruction approves of the circular and, if so, how far.” 


36. We congratulate both Government and the Muhammadan com- 
munity on the Resolution issued by the Government 
Comments on the Govern- according to which the objectionable lesson in the 
esi Resolution directing § Guyjardti Sixth Book on the Muhammadan religion is 
e re-writing of the 56th les- ‘ | . ; 
son in the Sixth Gujarati 0 be substituted by a fresh one written by Mr. Ibrahim 
Reader. R. Sayani, late Head Master of the Surat High School, 
Bombay Samachar (66), aiter being approved by the Honourable Mr. [brahim 

| by yey Rbehenene OR Rahimtullah and the Oriental Translator to Govern- 
(61), lzth Aug.; Political Ment, But at the same time we cannot say that 
bhomiyo (89), 12th Aug. this arrangement is altogether satisfactory. lor there 
are different sections of the Muhammadan community 

that do not agree on all points and a lesson written even by a9 Muhammadan 
gentleman is not likely to prove acceptable to all t:e sections, Besides, there 
are other lessons in the series on Muhammadan religion, which have neither 
been written nor approved by Muhammadans. Again, similar ignorance has 
been displayed in the lessons dealing with the religions of the Jains, the Hindus 
and the Parsis. If these communities have not hitherto displayed as much 
anxiety as the Muhammadans to have the errors that have. crept into the series 
about their respective religions rectified, it is probably under the impression that 
the agitation made by the Muhammadans would induce Government to expunge 
from the series all the lessons on religious. subjects. ‘The attempt to impart 
religious instruction by means of a few lessons is not likely to result in much good, 
The children already know through other:channels all that could be taught in 
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20 ons bouttheir religion. oe the contrary, there is the insane that the 
ight do considers ble el by creating false impressions on tender minds, 
van i y these ‘lessons the teachers might. also be drawn into comparisons 
\ble to other religions; In view of these circumstances the best thing 
- todo appears tobe to give up the attempt at re-writing the religious lessons and 
fo expunge - altogether from the series. [The Khaberddr writes that the 
“Resolution , though satisfactory . as far as. it goes, will not please the entire 
Mabjmnian community. who would prefer to have the ‘lesson removed 
her, as they do not like the idea of their religion being tatght by 
members of other persuasions. The paper also deplores that Government “should 
have not shown similar consideration to the grievances of the Jains and 
the Parsis in the matter. The Akhbdr-e-Isldém is entirely satisfied with the 
Government Resolution and expects that under the proposed arrangements the 
new lesson will be as satisfactory as the corresponding lesson in the Mardthi 
Fifth Book. The Political Bhomiyo publishes a special’supplement in honour 
of the Government Resolution and while heartily approving it calls upon tlie 
Muhammadaus of Ahmedabad to show their loyalty by convening a grand 
meeting to thank Government, | 


failways. 


37. ‘ We understand that the India Office has been pleased to make a 
7 grant of nearly a lakh of rupees to one Mr. Brenman 
“ae a on the grant of in order to enable ‘him to carry on certain experi- 
; o Mr, Brenman for 

experiments in connection ¥-ents in connection with his invention for enabling 
with his mono-rail invention: railway trains to run on a single rail instead of on 
3 Proja Bandhy (33), \1th double rails as at present. If the anticipations of the 
‘is Ent an, Boy ? igen inventor are fulfilled, the contrivance will help the 
We. Railway Companies to make savings and the: inventor 
can command adequate remuneration for his skil] and labour. A grant from 
ie _ Government to the inventor is certainly exceptional in character, and even if 
We we allow for the sake of argument that Mr. Brenman deserves it, it would have 
ae been quite in the fitness of things had it been made by wealthy England. ‘The 
: amount may appear paltry to our rich masters, but we poor Indians cannot 
os afford to view the matter in that light. India las many calls nearer home, 
Ae : which are not met for want of funds. Under these circumstances the present 
ae crant by the India Office furnishes one more example‘of the light- heartedness 
1a with which our lmperial masters squander away our money.” [‘The Gujarati 

ie Punch makes similar comments. | 
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Native States. 


*35, “Having carefully perused the twenty-one laboured paragraphs, of 
_,., Which the Maharaja of Bikanir’s letter to the London 
“Mobaraja of | Bikénir’s Times is made up, we are constrained to observe that 
vindication of the loyalty of , ; 
‘Indian Chiefs. he would have done well fcr his own reputation 
haiser-i-Hind (29), 1¢th for truth and freedom from all refined hypocrisy not 
Aog., Eng. cols.; Indtun to have written them. As we suspected from the 
Roce: Reformer (4), 18th first, We find that the hand seems to be the hand of 
Be the Prince, but the voice is the voice of some one 
a behind him, i in all probability a limb of Mr, Morley’s precious Council or 
ty ‘ gcamme one connected with or patronised by that organisation. lhe object aimed 
We at by the letter is not so much a, demonstr.tion of the absolute accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the criticism indited by the anonymous writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine as the presentment to the British public of a uighly optimistic, 
: and, therefore, misleading view of the existing relations subsisting between 
the paramount Power and the Fendatories.......... What seems to have 
rather stung the Maharaja to the quick—or rather those who inspired him—is 
the statement made by the anonymous writer that though satisfactory relations 
now seem to subsist between the Princes and the Government, ‘it is hard to 
believe: that, if at any. time of crisis in our fortune they should see a reasonable 
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chance of throwing off our yoke and of establishing an. independent - federation 
of. Native States, devotion to the British Crown would cause them instead 
to stand by us.’ Practically, when read between the lines, the passage % 
would seem to those who know sufficiently well the politics of the Indian. ie a 
Foreign Office, to be a covert reflection on. the condition to which Native ee | 
States have been reduced by the. astute, if not Machiavelian, diplomacy of AE 
the paramount Power, and to imply that a. treatment must, in the end, yl 
‘militate against the British, and that, therefore, it is not improbable that the 
Princes may unite to overthrow its power.......... It is natural that such a 
reflection, not at all flattering, if not hostile, should vex the governing 
authorities, And Bikénir was found handy in London to indignantly. repu- 
diate this dark reflection. Be this as it may, to us it seems that the writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine was within the bounds of legitimate criticism........... 
The public in general is entirely ignorant of the frwe relations subsisting between 
the Government of [India and the Native Prinees........... The utterances of 
Viceroys and Governors, whether sympathetic or unsympathetic, need not be. 
taken seriously. They are after all diplomatic........... It is impossible for any 
One to pronounce a categorical opinion on what may happen under certain 
eventualities:......... ‘he Maharaja would have exercised a wise discretion 
had he absolutely refrained from troubling himself at all about the 
article in Blackwood’s, We suspect that he was goaded from behind by some 
official or officialised Codlin to rush himself into print and that it was not, 
perhaps, possible for the young and inexperienced Maharaja to resist him. But 
all these are speculations more or less, and we may, therefore, leave them 
to the world of speculative politics. ......... So far as the practical side is 
concerned we find that there is absolutely nothing in it which is worthy of , | 
criticism. The greater part of the long and laboured letter is full of |the most i 
common-place platitudes which come most glibly to our parrot Feudatories...,... ) 
We are gravely in doubt whether the more discree: and sagacious Indian 
Princes would at: all endorse a great many of the optimistic statements 
mace in this ill-advised ietter of vindication...,....... As the Mabaraja grows 
older and wiser, he will, we dare say, be the first to repudiate his letter 
and feel ashamed of his having ever written it, albeit that it has for the present it 
pleased the Foreign Office at Calcutta and Westminster.......... The time has | 
come when it is imperative on the British Indian Government to reconsider its 
relations with the Native Princes.......... It would indeed be a day of rejoic- 
ing to all Native India when the relations are honestly and sincerely established 
on a broad-minded policy of trust and far-sighted statesmanship, bearing in mind 
how the influence of tle one reacts on the other, and how such interdepen- 
dence, when honourably maintained in good faith on both sides, is conducive to 
' the good both of the paramount Power and its Feudatories.” [The Indian 
Soctal Reformer writes :—-“ His Highness carefully avoids all reference to the 
question whether the present system of Indian administration is suited to the 
requirements of the community at the present day. Probably, he holds, as in 
respect of Government’s dealings with Native States, that the existing system is 
not absolutely perfect, and he does not mean to imply that no reforms or im- 
provements are possible. It isa pity that His Highness does not say so because 
we should be sorry if the British puvlic should get the impression that, however | 
much it may neglect India and override the interests and sentiments of the 
people, it can feel assured of Indian loyalty. Loyalty is not a sentiment 
that can exist on one side only and if England is loyal to her mission in 
India, there need be no apprebension of India’s reciprocity. Princes and 
people alike have the warmest feelings. for the King-Kmperor and the Royal 
‘ tamily. The vast majority of the people entertain no ill-will to British rule 
.as such, though afew persons, with more zeal than knowledge, would insist 
' the other way. What is wanted is that instead of entirely ignoring the 
leaders of the people till the time comes for throwing oil over troubled 
waters, there should be some provision in the system of Government to take 
counsel with them before any measure is finally adopted. It is surprising that 
Government does not see the anomalous position of leaders whose advice, even 
when tendered unasked, is brushed aside, but who are expected to intervene 
whenever relations between Government and the people become strained.’’ | 
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ial sca eed : ! : ve i weloor rol art d the’ repressive’ polioy ‘of: ‘the Indian: 
Galas published wy 8 ‘the , ae Gover iy ined os: wéll a8 the recent letter of the Maha-: 
Mi aie K: ie "Toe al pr a i. raja Of Bikant: to the: London Pimes must still be’ 
pers 10 Gs Ce ~hiperiee thoughtful person thinking as to how far Indian Chiefs 
‘who claim descent from the sun and the moon have 
“fallen ‘in self-respect aud dignity. ‘These acts were 
tom pted A ty, & desire to please the authorities and have perhaps 
some tempo rary,gain. But, the Chiefs do ‘not seem to have an 

fea to: what extent they have lost the confidence and the esteem of the people, 
‘Tt seems natural, however, that princes, who are under the protection of the 
British Government, should thus be officious in pleasing the paramount Power 
and uently their action does not come as a surprise upon the public. 
—. ~  . But when a ruler, who is independent of the British Government, follows in 

_ the footsteps of the Feudatory Chiefs, the astonishment of the people knows 
a no bounds. The Maharaja of Nepal has recently taken a step, which is a 

reproach to his independence. He has published an order that the Bande Mdta- 
ram, the Yugdntar and the Jndéa should not be circulated in his State. These 
three papers are well known for their violent criticism of the policy of Gov- 
ernment and for that reason are in the bad books of the authorities. The 
Maharaja of Nepal seems to consider it his sacred duty to express his dis- 
approval of everything. not liked by the British Government. When an 
ae independent potentate like him, the descendant of an ancient family, is tempted 
es to play the sycophant, why should we blame our dependent Indian Chiefs ? 


.f 40, =A correspondent writes to the Gujardtt Punch over the signature 
i - .* A subject of a Native State ’’:—While loud com- 
_ Alleged frequent deporta- plaints are being made by the public against the 
oe the subjects of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai, no notice is taken of 

3 : ative States of Kathiadwér. 
ae Gujarati Punch (25), 1th the very frequent deportations of the subjects of 
Aug. . Native States at the instance of the Political Officers. 
of Government. ‘Three or four cases of such deporta- 
tions can be cited, in one of which Colonel Kennedy, late Agent to the 
Governor in Kéthidwar, issued an order for the deportation of a man 
: together with his whole family. It will be doing a great service to the 
ae subjects of Native States if any one possessing the knowledge points out 
ie: the particular law under which these deportations are made, At ‘present, how- 
ever, as soon as a few petitions against a particular subject of a Native State 
i are submitted to the Political Officers of Government an cole is forthwith 
a issued to the Chief concerned to deport the man and the order is quietly 

iit = executed. 
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Al. During the last twelve months, three murders are reported to have been 

er committed in the Jasdan State. ‘he State police have 

Afuirs in Jendan State. not been able to find any trace of the culprits, ‘The 

(81), 14th Aug. victim of the first of these murders was a Dhed 

i } woman, whose dead body was discovered about a year 

a ago in the rivulet situated between Modhuka and Hathsani. The second 
et victim was a Koli, who was shot seven or eight months ago near the same spot. 
hm ) .... His dead: body was found in a well ten or twelve days after the murder was 

ee ye committed. The Chief Constable of Vichbia was said to have arrested a Koli 
+ On suspicion of having committed the deed, but the public knows nothing 
more of the sequel. fhe third victim was the Mukhi of Modhuka, who is 
laid to have been murdered in broad day-light four or five months back. 
The sister of the Kotval of the village was a mistress of the Mukhi, but at 
ee the same time, she had a liaison witha Kathi follower of Dadabhai, the 
“. f@vourite nephew of the Chief of Jasdan, Dadabhai having come to know of 
ee this bere ) ed to Modhuka and is said to have severely beaten the 
younger broth r and nephew of the deceased Mukhi instead of trying to find out 
eal culprit. Again it is said that’ some days back, the nose of a Koli 
‘was out off and en another Koli was murdered in’'Gokharna. We 


33. 


draw the attention of Major Beale, Political Agent, Gohilwéd, Prant, and of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Agent to the Governor, Kéthiéwar, to the complaint and 
request them to take the necessary action. : ae 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42, A meeting was held at Belgaum on 7th August for celebrating 
7 the Boycott day. Mr. V. R. Natu was in the chair 
Boycott meeting at Bel- and Messrs, Khot and Deshpande were among the 
as (150), 15th speakers. Mr. Khot dwelt on the efficacy of boycott 
hes. Madhukar (1 40), 10th 8 &. legitimate weapon of political agitation in 
Aug. | the hands of a people, who have not the strength to 
et endure the oppression of their rulers. He observed 
that the magic wand of boycott had completely changed the face of things in 
India during the last two or three years, that the new spirit was abroad in the 
country and that the whgle land was as it were flooded by it. Mr. Deshpande 
spoke of the extreme elasticity of Government laws and remarked that any 
man could be caught in the clutches of such laws in no time. He exhorted 
the audience to observe the vows of swadeshi and boycott in the face of all 
difficulties. He added that the Government was powerful and might make any 
laws, but that the Indians had to provide for their families and their progeny 
and had no hope unless they struck at the root of British trade in India. 
The chairman urged the hearers to persevere in their cause without fear of 
the Police and in disregard of all the dangers besetting their path, There 
were many detectives present at the meeting. |The Madhukar, in its report 
of Mr, Natu’s speech, puts the following sentence in his mouth :—* Do not 
believe for a moment that the British would ever grant you any rights. 
They are the greatest deceivers.’’] ) 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st August 1907. 
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NFIDENTIAL) (No, 84 of 1907. 


Collectors ard: District .Magistrates. and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information.as'to any local complaint. which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaimng. whether the facts aré as stated ; ‘what q 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, wha 1S of 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


——— * yon 
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For the Week ending 24th August 1907. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. A 
(As it stood on the lst July 1907.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where P ublished, Edition. N. ame, caste and age of Editor, rag 
ENGLISH. | 
1 Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... | Weekly «. 1 ded. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 coe te 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... | Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61... ies 55C 
Deccan Herald. - 
3 |Eastand West ... — ...| Bombay .. | Monthly... —_...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrfi; 54.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. .... «| Weekly ... a Kamakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
| cat Wee - | Br4hman) ; 40. 
5 |Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. a DO as .».| Behramji Merw&nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 5765 
India and Champion. 54, 7 
6 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. .. eoo| Monthly eo-| John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 aa 900 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| w&arachi .. -«o| Weekly ... -«-| Chainr4i Bakasr4i ; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 re | 600 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... soe| DALY. see ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 int 200 
9 | Mahajan ... ive eoe/ Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Krishn4ji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu)... 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mabhratta ... ree soo] ROOM oss we OR ms --| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;/ 1,000 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Br&hman); 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ... sual es wa Se. wes -.| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 900 
| Muhaminadan ; 38. 
12 Oriental Review me sont D0. eee ee Weekly coe eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; P4rsi : 39 " 906 450 
13 {| Patriot «.. eee i DO tes a oe ee oes ke Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
| | ain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix ... Ae woe | Karachi .. .. | Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 . 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... oss) LY cee a Kewasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... oe ove 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..., Weekly .., ---/ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 46 «| 1,200 
| : 
17 | Sind Gazette iat ves Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly --| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 see a 500 
18 | Sind Journal oes ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eo} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);|. 800 
40. 
19 | Sind Times se | Karachi... ++ Bi-weekly -«-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 =... 200 
_ ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. : 
20 | A’rya Prakash — oo coe} Bombay coe »-+| Weekly ... a worn! Tribhowandés Dalél; Hindu (Mod! 1,000 
nia); 38. 
21 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ~ oe) eer .»-| Narotémd4s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 550 
(Mesri Bania) ; 40. | 
22 | Deshi Mitra one cael BUPAE «ss me we ai — Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ;| 1,400 
36. 
23 |Gujarfti ... .. .  oo.| Bombay... # a “ii atte Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti] 6,000 
| \ ania); 54. | 
24 Gujarat Mitr& =e. ecct es iat ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 ve scot - 700 


95 Gujaréti Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad oo Do. es ove nant ww Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 1,500 
| nia); 30. : 


26 | HindiPunch ... ...| Bombay os i ee --| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; P4rai ; 48 as 800 
27 | Hind Swarajys ... ie “Geer eee eee). eee .--| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 500 
m4li Brahman) ; 24. | 


28 | J dm-e-Jamshed so at a J Daily ..» | ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhén ; M,A., Parsi; 32.) 4,000 
| 29 Kaiser-i-Hind ... vee Do. - eve 7 Weekly ... »..| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 68 _... cee 2,490 
29 | Kadthidwdr News... + geet RRAIROE. os, ool DO. one -»-| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43 ... es cee 400 
81 | Kathidwdér Times vo| Do. we oo] Bi-weekly — ...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 et OO 
82 | Parsi a aes Bombay «+. ooo W eekly = .--| Jeh&ngir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; 82... 1,000 : | 


$8 Praja Bandhu ... me Ahmedabad Ps i oe .»-| dethalal P aeaiaea, Hindn (Mewdd Bréh-| 1,700 
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Ménekl&l Amb4rém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Umedr&m Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


- | Poona .«.  ..|Moothly,.,  ...| Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian} 350 
ey | 2S Presbyterian ; 34. i 

a Delt ..| Weekly ... ..| W&man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth}| 650 
-.. eee] Bombay... ..| Do. ... «| Rev. Mr. J. H. Abbott... ... ‘ 660 


eet a Eig oona nul eee Daily eee coe (1) Hari Naray uD A’pte ; Bindu (Chitp&awan 1,500 
Vth Ot 5 1 tal Bréhman); 40. 
eee a | (2) Natesh Appaji — M.A. Hindu 


Cee as. LI | (Deshasthe Brahman); 33, 
; ke oka Al Dny&n Prakdsh . pa ii Io. ape pee Weekly cee “e3 | ee Do. one 3,000 
Po Ae 1 tnd Prakish 1 Dembae’:. | Daily ... ,..| Lodu Prake&sh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 1,500 
a Seg tae cba dees . Manager being Damodar Sévidrim Yande; 


| Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 


| 48 | Native Opinion ... =...) Do. ... ...| Weekly... —....! Vinfiyak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
. i aes wan Bréhman); 36. 

cies, 44 |Samarth ... oes ..| Kolhapur ro ee .« | Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 

: : , 3 Brahman) ; 33. 

i! 45. | Sardeshi Vijay% ... ee  Ahsvantwdi ...| Do. «oo *...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gand 626 

ee. | : | ) Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. | 

Bi, | 45 | Shri Saydji Vijay »s.| Bombay... i. a: oe a — S4vl4rim Yande; Hindu (Marétha) ; 000 
me ee Me | het Ghbho ao we.| Satéra 35. Vee is Vien Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhdda Bréah- 100 
pcre. : : |} man); 28. 
ae 48 | Subodh Patrika ... .. | Bombay ... i ee .. | Dwarkeénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; : 600 
es 49 | Sudhdrak ... we ...| Poona .. 2° ke ae: Vingyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
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s 50 O Anglo-Lusiténo oe Bombay... ce Weekly oh sic Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian H 49 . 900 


ae a coe , ANGLO-SINDI. 
| fe 

81 | AKA we | Kar&chi (Sind)...| Weekly . ...| syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ;and Abdul} 1,200 

_ archi (Sind) d | Vahdbkhan Ghaldm Rasul ; 37 ; ‘Muhammadans. 


ie 88 | Prabhét ... ma . |Hyderabad Bi- weekly _..| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; aa 500 
a. ce a PE =. | Weekly .. «| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 

- pe gy Sindhi... =... Suktkur (Sind) ..| Do... _...| Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 84 | 1,000 
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| | | | | 
‘66 | Hind Vijay’ Ee | Do. .c. eee} “Do. wo «| D&hy&bhai Kasandfés Sh4h; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 


40. 
Se | 
saab Eneuisn, Mania axp : | ceca | ) 
a wes os! 57. | tak Pa Dh sees g..| Weekly... -< «| Maanav out Tonapi; Hindu. (Deshasth 250 
ie, ™ Tes iia | | or lg 46 , | 
: oe AND Comcarie. | ae | | 
ee A Luz , ope ioe Bombay... we.| Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... = | 1,200 


OBombeense ns cdi Bos tse ee}, Doe ose. see Ae Gorner; Goanese Christian ; 46 Peal AEN 
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a) Bombay:... ...| Daily... «| S&zi IsmAil K4zi Muhammad; Muhammadan;| . 2,000 
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sie; ee) Atieiebed ..)° De. ... oe Dajibhai Hindu (Auditch Bréh-| 1-500 
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OK; | : Baroda wo sve} 1 | we Groind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; FI 


| (Memon) ; 43. | : 
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‘Ho. Name of Publication... | Where Pablished. | Edition. - | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
GUsARA TI—continued. | | 
66 | Bombay Samachar 00. Bombay... _ Dally « 1. sav Taikhoora Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,400 
| rsi ; 

67 | Broach Mitré ... __...| Broach ... ..| Weekly «.. ase Teiasal eo Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
| ‘shatriva 
68 | Broach Samfchér... ...) Do. .. 0) Do. ... ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gindhi; Parsi;52... .... 490 

69 | Buisdr Vartamdn.. = «»»| Bulsar (Surat) ...J Do. os os 1 cus pi 
70 Cutch-Kesari eee eee Bombay eee oe Do eee sual eeeeee eee 
71 | Din Mani... — ... +] Broach -s| Fortnightly — «+. n Denia) ee Hindu (Mathur K4yastha} 126 
ania 8 
72 Dny@nottejak  ... voo| Ahmedabad _...| Published ss : x| Chhotalé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 46: 500 
times a month. 
73 | Evening Jdme wee -6| Bombay ., —ss+| Daily ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
74 Gujarat ... coe ceo Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand are! ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Islam Gazette se. seo} Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly eee| Lbrahim Dead : 33; Abdulla Ismail; ° 29 760 
ss State). ! Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya oc as) BOUT sl Dae "haan: ,Amarsi j Hindu (D4sha ShimAli| 1,800 
3ania); 25. 
77 | Jdém-e-Jahanooma et DS as | Do. 4... «| Ratansb4w Fraémji Ach@ria; Parsi; 33 soe 600 
PIMA 6 a me Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich} 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times ae .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ... , Weekly .. | Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28, 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamédn ... sect ORO xs gas ...| Aahandas Fulchand; Hindu (J ain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do. _ =— a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
82 Khaberdar eee eee Bombay TT) Do. eee coe cosest eee 
83 | Khedut  .. eee eee} Baroda .-- >| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Raémji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
84 | Lok Mitra ia coe} Bombay ..- -e+| Bi-weekly jin "'als 8 Ménekji Minocheher Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette .../SAdra_ ... Weekly.v .. | MotilAl Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. 
86 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ese Bombay iat DONT kn . | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
87 | Navséri Patrika .. +»! Navsari... ...| Weekly... _...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhddas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. ; 
88 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ese] Do. cee a [a ...| Rustamji Jimaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... i 800 
89 | Political Bhomiyo >| Ahmed4bad ... Do. ove . | Nizimkkén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
: madan ; 26. 
90 | Praja Mitra one ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly wso| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
3rAhinan) ; 38. 
91 ; Praja Pok&r ‘ine eno| Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Janshedji; Parsi; 47 ny aa 500 
92 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ae eee oe een) Manch@ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
ania); 41. 
93 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. : 
94 | Sanj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay wee} Daily — coe ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,£00 
a (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
| Parsi ; 40. | 
| (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 
95 | Saty Vakta a oo ie | are ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (D4s Shrimali 050 
Bania) ; 43. 
96 | Sind Vartamdn ... reo} KarAchi ... ...| Weekly .» ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 oe 100 
97 | Surat Akhbar eee vee] Surat eee rs ae ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... aa 800. 
| HINDI. | : 
98 Pend + eee oe} Poona oe =... | Weekly 1. «= we Govind Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| 500 
Jari) ; 45. | 
; 99 Shri Dny4nsagar Samé- Bombay cee ces Monthly eee eos Janakpraséd Laboortn 5 Hindu (Kany akubja 300 
| | char. Bréhman); 30. — e: 
100 Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ... roe] Weekly soe . coo Pandit Ba a Amritlal, B.A, ; Hinds (Beng4li} 6,200 
| | char. | : | Brihman) ; 46. Ses 
: KANABESE,. | 
101 | Digvijays ... «-|Gadag $$ (Dhdr-| Weekly ..  ... Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimarad ; Hinduj 166 
oan + aiaes + war.) ee Way (Perens) 5 : 
102 | Hindustan Samachar ‘eee! Dh4rwfr one Do. ese eee Nara yanr&o Gadag. ees 
; a Girdharréo Huddar. 
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185 | Khandesh Saméchér 


Bhdla 


Chikitsak ee 


eee 


Bhagwa Zenda 
Belgaum Samichér_ 
Brahmodayé 

Chandraként 
| Chandroday% 
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Deshakélavartam4n 


Dharm 


Dinbandhu 


Dnyén sigar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 

| Hunnarottejak 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
SagatsumAchar 


Ké4l 


Karmanuk 


Dherwér Vritt 


Kalpataru ... . 


Keral Kokil 
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185 Khéndesh Vaibhav 


187 KumthatVritt 


. a 


eee 


.| Sholépur 


4ee 


Weekly ... 


Do 


sok Bs nak 
Gadag (Dhetr-| Do. .., 


war). 


Thana ins 


Dhulia (West 
Khandesh). 


Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Monthly... 


Ratnégiri woo) Weekly ... 
Poona ees eee Do. eee 


Do. Ore eee 
Wai (Sat#ra) 


month. 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Belgaum... 


Mahad (Kolaba) : 


yond : (Bel- Do. see 

Chiplan (Ratna- Ba a 
giri). 

Belgaum oe ae 

Erandol (East} Do. ... 
K handesh). 

Wai (Satara) ....| Do. ... 

Dharwar See 


Do. .. 
WO. ps 
Fortnightly 


Bombay ... 


Kolhépur 


Thana .. “ 
my (Ratné- 


wisi 


Do. 


Ahmednagar .,.| Weekly ... 
POOR. cs i DD ee 
Thena ... ne a 
FOO ue kl BO 
Shol&pur co] Dodo ave 
Poona... “+ ae ager 


Bombay... — ...| Monthly 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 
Weekly eee 
Khindesh. 

Kumtha ( ane. Do. eee 
| Ya). 

Tésgaorn (Satéra)| Do %.. 


P. 


iso 
asia uct 
Tighe sat: eh : 
Wes a ee + ven aN ” 
Ce RIS - Pe. 
i) ge a &, £ ey ¢ = se 
: peat ‘%, 


Published thrice a 


| 
(1) Sbhivrém Mahddev Khénolksr ; Hindu 


! Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu © (Kanoja 


.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
@) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


‘Gurares R&glavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhfda 
Brahman); 44. 


Bréhman); 44 


Brfhman); 25. 
Vdman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahadlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karhada Bréhman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Hari Bhikdji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 

43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 

Brahman); 48. | 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Br&hman) ; 41. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (ChitpSwan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu. (Chitpdwan 

' Brahman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne s Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 


Krishndji Késhin4th Phadke, Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 41. | 
Anandrao Bélkrishna Réngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Késhinith Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Braéhman); 54. 
Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 
Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kéyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govind Narayan Kikade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brghman); 60. 
Hari Niérdyan Apte ; Hinda (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman) ; ; 40. 

Krishnaji N frdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 53. 

Bal Gan dhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp: wan Bréhman) ; 50. 


Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Upésani; ; Hindu ( Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

Laxman Baburac Hegde; Hindu (Gowd ies 


“many; 86 : 


Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 


wat 
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| No Name of Pablication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Murirai—continwed. | ere me 
139 | Lokamat.. ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... ...|| Raémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud; 00 
we | gir). “| Brdbman); 3¢. se Eade ct 
149 |Madhukar... .. ...| Belgaum ra Do. ... ...| dandrdan Nadrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
‘wat Brdhman) ; 31. ae ep 
141 | Mahdrdshtr& Vritt re eee ee oe ae —— Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 160 
42. | 
142 | Mod Vritt coo cos Wk QRtaTA) .. | “DO. oe ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
| . Brdhman) ; 29. : . 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav .. | Bombay... il ee ke ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav me. 3 el ee Do. do. we} 1,800 
145 | Munnukshu ies +} Dhulia  CWest) Do. =u ‘us i ees ce 
K handesh}, 
246 | Nagar Samdchfr... .. | Ahmednagar ae ae Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
; mali) ; 26. 
147 | Nasik Vritt ... | Né&sik ... ...) Do. .. ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 200 
Bréhman); 24. Sis 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... «:| Ahmednagar ...| Do ... ron ba cree ve § Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
7  prahmadD) ; ‘ | 
149 | Pandhari Mitr&’ ... «| Pandharpur(Sho-| Do. — .. ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
150 | Parikshak ... bis «| Belgaum a oe) ae ..| Vaman Remchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhat... ies ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kdéshindéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh, {| Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
1523 | Prabodh Chandrika ..»| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Prakésh ... me sont BOTRER. ses ne ee .e.| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 360 
Brahman); 33. 
154 | Prakdshak coe «= wee Bijdpur iol a Soe .,Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 
155 | Pratod ... ‘es -»| Islampur(Satdra).} Wo. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
166 | Réghav Bhushan... .».| Yeola (N4sik) ~~ se ...| Gul4bsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 55. 
157 | RAshtramukh oes see| Mah4d (Kol&ba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brahman) ; 27, | 
158 | Satyi Shodhak ... os Ratnagiri cink WOUREN vex a — Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawan} 1,000 
| | rahman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Bombay... _—...) Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-} 380 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—R4mchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. _ 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar ooo| Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 49... 408 
161 |Shubh Suchak... = on | Sat@ra oo eee ...| Ramchandra ie Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 
( Br&éhman); 63. | es 
162 | Sudhakar ... 0s soo} Pen (Kola@ba) «| Do. oo ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman), 
163 |Sumant ... oes ...| Karad (Sata@ra)...| Do. ... wee} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 36. 
164 | Swarajya « cone ...| Sholapur et Oe ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
: kanastha Brahman) ; 36. : 
165 | Vidya Vilas see soe Kolhapur -e+| Bi-weekly oe ar ne Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
réhman); 22. é | 
166 | Vichdri ... _ eee| K4rw&r (KAnara).| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; §00 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. | 
167 | Vibfri ... =. ~Ssws-| Bombay... =... Weekly .... «| Bh&skar Vishnu Phadke ves seo} 1,000" 
168 | Vikram ... a coo] SatOra — cee ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
) pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
169 | Vishvavritt ose = eee | Kolhdpur 2} Do, vee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 360 
(Deshasth Brahman) 3; 44. ' 
170 | Vividh Dnyaén Vistér _...| Bombay... “oe s.| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni +. coe 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th; Hindu (Gaud 
| | ! S4raswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittaser ... ee .| Wai (Satara) ..| Weekly ... ,..| vakshman’ Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman); 55. 
172 | Vrittasudha cee ose] Satdra coe at ER ee ove lene V4iman Khat&avkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
réhman); 43. 
173 | Vydpari ae cee 5 ae cae. ...| Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 600 
man) ; 4l. 
174 | Warkari ... «os ~~ see] Pandharpur (Sho-! Fortnightly _...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 260 
. | Spur). | Braihman); 34, | 
al 
mi ie i Sig. et fir ‘i oe vs ig mek 4 bs a r ‘ P ie i + 3 Cir oe ee f> ; eee : ‘ on , %e = =i ee 


4% 


foe ee , 
hs "prog es, 


“Namo, caste and age of Editor. 
‘ eee “4 : : 
vee] Weekly... ee} Appa _Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 200 
“ote ay & : asth Brahman) ; 88. | 
ae ane) Sukekcur (Bind) ..,] Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-} 600 
it ae eee © | , madan (Abro); 24. . 
uy .{ Edkhéna Bind) | Do. .., _ ...] Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
ooo = oe Karatchi (Sind) ...| Do. ... «| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
so Do. | Dow os .eo| Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lobéna);53 150 
Sind Keeary ies ...( Shikdérpur (Sind).| Do ... ...| Chelarém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
| 
381 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «| Bombay... —_—...| Monthly ..| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 2,500 
ae ae ae : | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
182 Bombay Punch Behédur ...] Do. ... ...| Wookly _...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh|| 3,000 
Bee ihe , | Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 58. 
es’ 183 | Deccan Review ... ee: »ee| Monthly o.| Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
Bee. os (North Indian) ; 32. 
ot ee 184 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahén ...| Bhusdwal (East) Weekly .... see) Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 75 
ear ) K handesh). 3 | 
ee x | 185 Habib-ul-Akhbér cee eee Bombay eee jh a eee eee Mirza Amjad Baig ; Muhammadan eos eos 
oe -. $86 | J&m-i-Jahénnuma oo| Jalgaon (East| Do. eo | «| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
Bees | Kh4ndesh). Muhammadan. | 
Be ms 187 Mufid-e-Rozger ... 0... Bombay vs evs) Do. cov vs} Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya ; 500 
ee : =F : . Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 
: aH es 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér cok 0. . ons vo} Daily cos .»-.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
eae ; Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
GusaRA’tI AND HInpI. 
% | 
389 | Jain “leans oie »e.| Bombay oe. woe) Weekly «+. .»».| Bhagubhai Fatechand Kérbhdri; Hindu) 2,300 
ag | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 82. 
te ie 2 190 Jain Mitra wee PY.) Do. eee eee Fortnightly rT 1) ste kee 
i ae ;  - |Mana'rur anp Ka’naress. | : 3 
ae ‘191 |Chandrike... ... «| Bégalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 145 
a | | pur). Brahman) ; 36. 
ba NS: a - os 
Hin *“Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
“hn italics, : 
‘ss re “Be The x names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspeper in the above 
Bee Spe list is printed in brackets after the name. 
: z | ¢. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


o3 ie of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 

, the aceent is left out, and theshort a(S] = s in gas) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

ae ‘been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ie Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D ‘The. figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
’ are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
No Name of Publication, Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
is = a sao Oe x o_. oe ‘ | ~ 
GuJaRatTI. 

654 | Bhérat Jivan ......| Bombay... —«..| Monthly .«»| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 

rathi Bréhman) ; 34. 
| MaRarTHI. | 

117a | Chhatrapati er + Sitara ... .- | Weekly ... a sevees | vee 

1484 | Pai-a Fund  .. — ...| Bombay... --»| Monthly sos 0s 008 c ose 

1574 | Samalochak we =. oe) BiMpur wt OO ..| Lrimbak Gurun&th Kale ; ; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
Brahman); 30. 3 

1694 } Shivaji Vijaya ... — ../ Sholépar wh .»-| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir; 400 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 

1644 | Vagdevi ... sie .e+| Dharwar a. ave — Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 76 
De ‘2 

lida Ns one | Satara... of Weekly ol iowa , _ 


N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brébmin); 35. The 
circulation is 900. 


(6) The oo of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg bin Mirza Muhammad Beg ; Muhammadan ; 45. The circulation 
is §00. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldés Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


(@) The ray of No. 135 is Pandharinéth Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Brahmin); 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. 


(¢) The editors of No. 102 are Naréyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 3) and Girdhar Venkatesh 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 32. The 
circulation is 500. | 


(y) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. 
(kh) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswa] Bania); 30. ‘The circulation is 1,000. 


(7) The editor ot No. &2 is Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 
' Js 600. : 
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| Politios anid the’ Public Administration. 


1. “The sympathy so feelingly expressed in His’ Majesty’s gracious 
“Hi Majesty" tho King. letter to the Vioeroy for the plaguo-strioken popula 
Emperor’s message re the tion will. be received. as a@ message of auspicious 
lague in India and the angury by millions of the Indian people. The 
oe Sse thes India’s Re- otter should be translated into all the vernaculars 

*Indian Social Reformer Of India and every village officer should be required 
(4), 25th Aug.; Indian Spec- to proclaim it within the precincts of his village in’ 
tator (5), 24th Aug, the most suitable manner. His Excellency the 


Viceroy has followed up His Majesty’s letter with a personal appeal to the 


heads of provincial administrations bespeaking their earnest attention to the 
suggestions made by the Government of India for combating plague............ 
Courtesy and consideration for the feelings of the people have marked all His 


_Excellency’s utterances, and the present letter is no exception to the rule. 


But, as a pure matter of fact, we think that His Excellency’s estimate of the 
difficulties in the way of plague prevention that had arisen in the past from the 
attitude of the people to official measures proceeds too much on what has 
become conventional with a certain class of apologists, Experience has proved 
that the measures which the people passively resisted or actively resented were 
all of them futile and useless as remedies against plague........... What the 
people have resisted is the high-handed enforcement of measures which did 
violence to their feelings and which, as a matter of experience, are admitted 
to have been absolutely useless. The head of the Government in India hears 
little of the truth about the doings of his subordinates, but no one with a 
spark of humanity in him can listen unmoved to the authentic stories of the 
outrages that marked the early plague operations here and elsewhere............ 
It seems to us that the problem is entirely misconceived when plague preven- 
tion is spoken of asa matter which primarily concerns Government officers with 
whom the people are asked to co-operate. Asa matter of fact, the position 
is quite the reverse. It is Government that has to co-operate with the people 
who are most keenly interested in saving themselves and their families 
from the pestilence.......... The people are taking such precautions as are 
suggested by their little knowledge and are within their scanty means, 
Improve their knowledge and enlarge their means, and you have the most 
certain ~ solution of the problem of plague prevention. ‘here is no use in 
suggesting to them measures which are entirely beyond their means or which, 
according to their notions, make life not worth living. Much of cfficial activity 


in this matter has been insensate blundering........... An essential condition of © 
future success is the plain recognition and renunciation of past follies.......... 


That Government as at present constituted is without any effective instrument 
for instructing or persuading the people in matters of this kind is the greatest 
defect in its constitution, Let committees of citizens be appoiuted all over the 
country and let it be impressed on the officials that they are to work through 
them, Let these committees be left to devise the method of carrying out the 
ideas of experts according to the circumstances of each locality. We have 


nothing to say against the tone or contents of the despatch containing the 


suggestions. vacuation is undoubtedly the best method of avoiding plague. 
We are glad that Government propose to afford help to the poor to remove into 
the open more liberally than at present........... We doubt very much if inocu- 
lation will ever become popular in India.......... No good will be done, and 
much irritation will be caused, by letting loose on the people an army of low- 
paid men armed with the hypodermic syringe.......... The plague is a visita- 
tion of outraged Naturé, and we cannot doubt that science will soon discover 
where it begins and how it spreads. Meanwhile, it behoves us to act with the 
conviction that the plague-stricken people are entitled to our sympathy, and 
nothing harsh or violent should be required of them in their moments of grief. 


‘Some Hnglishmen seem to hold that no good can be done to the people except 
‘they be annoyed, irritated and maddened, Lord Minto is quite the reverse 


of this type, and we have every confidence in His Excellency’s ability to insist 
that the spirit of His Majesty’s and his own letters is observed in full.” 


| Zhe Indian Spectator writes:—“ It‘ is to be hoped that the King-Empvror’s 


gracious and anxious message to the Viceroy will not only remind the people 
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he deep interest which His Majesty takes‘in their welfare, but also instruct 
ali to - look our ills—political and sanitary—in their true perspective. 
~The Royal wiessage mist servo'as 2 gracious admonition, though it could not 
be intended and would ‘not profess:to be such, and those that have the true 
_ welfare of ‘the people at heart. should hereafter realise that our greatest 
--, .  “gievance’ .is the plague, and not repressive measures, and the good of the 


commonwealth’ requires the earnest efforts. of all intelligent subjects of His 
Majesty for the suppression of an epidemic which carries away so many lives 
md inflicts so much misery and loss, instead of a disproportionate diversion 
thoughts towards real or imaginary political grievances, which do not 


of ‘our t 

occasion a hundredth part of the sufferings caused by the plague.........._ The 

publication cf the King-Emperor’s message and Lord Minto’s letter, in addi- 

tion to the Government Resolution, may be supposed to be indicative of the 

earnestness with which the authorities would urge upon the people the necessity 
of their co-operation in their own interests, A mere Government Resolution 

| might be regarded asa formal affair: the personal messages accord with the 
theory that in the East‘ the most successful and popular Government is personal 
government, and not government by an abstraction, ‘The triple impetus now 
given to an attempt to fight the plague ought to result in scmething more 
tangible and prémising than the outcome of previous campaigns,” | 


2. ‘Nothing can be more — oo vr — letter which His 

| Majesty King Edwar I, Emperor of India, has 
Mr ohana Coftar oe | He addressed to the Viceroy expressing his profound 
Ang., Eng. cols.; Akhbér-e- Sympathy with the countless millions of Indian 
Sorddégar (62), 21st Avg, subjects stricken with plague.......... In any other 
? Eng. cola; Jam-e-Jamehed eountry, either in the West or in the Fast, the untold 
(28), 22nd Ang., Eng. cols. pa vaoes which this fell disease has caused would have 

been attended with grave internal commotions and disquiet. But the silent 

Indian has borne all his sufferings with patience and resignation which excites at 

once the admiration and evokes the sympathy of every one. And it is to this 

universal feeling of pity and commiseration for the patient sufferers that His 

Majesty has given expression. No Indian bome will forget this timely exhibi- 

tion of royal sympathy, avd every Indian heart is now more closely attached to 

the royal throne for this token of His Majesty’s watchfulness for the well- 

, being of his Indian subjecis.......... The circular letter of His Excellency Lord 
le Minto to the Local Administrations and the letter of Sir Harold Stuart which 
i | accompanies it do not bring us nearer to the solution of the problem, how ‘to 
He combat the plague. It is no exaggeration to say that in spite of all efforts of 
Th experts, the knowledge gained on the subject so far has been practically mit, 
and we are where we were eleven years ago when the disease made its first 
appearance.......... ‘Lo usit seems that the value of the recent circular consists 
not so much inthe knowledge that it gives about the origin and spread of 
plague as in the emphasis it lays upon the need for the Government to secure 
the cooperation of the people in every step that may be taken to combat its 
ravages,......... ‘he leading principle to be observed in a plague campaign is 
that the people must to a great degree work out their own salvation, and that 
whatever course of action is devided upon, it must be carried out with patience, 
sympathy and scrupulous consideration for their wishes and traditions.......... 
Vhe Governor-General in Council turtber insists upon the importance of 
avoiding any action which excites the opposition of the people. It is hardly 
necessary for us to point out in how many uilfereat ways such opposition could 
be deprived of its sting. People are nob likely to see the virtues of evacuation, 
but the Government can provide them with suitable dwellings and even give 
them temporary quarters built at their expense, and tue local officers may induce 
Bee them by kindiy words to remove there temporarily. Nor are the people likely 
a to take kindly to inoculation. ‘The officers’ example in such cases migut 
Been: prove useful, and grants of money to those who are willing to get inoculated 
muy induce wany to give up their opposition. Jn these and different ways all 
es  ‘@pposition.cau ve disarmed. If the Government resolution will only succeed 
Se, in making plague officers more sympathetic and kindly, less reserved and 
ie autocratic, 1t.-will have done: a signal service.in the prevention of plague, and 
-\ -\--@ne ot the most important steps to successfully combat it would have ben 
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‘taken. With the best of intentions over-zealous officers are likely to bring 
‘about failure and bring reproach upon Government. It remains to be seen 


how the district officers behave, and it is upon them that the failure or success 
of this great experiment depends. We can only wish Lord Minto all success,” 
The Rdst Goftdr writes :—“ The letter which His Majesty the King-Empertor 

as addressed to His Excellency Lord Minto isa graceful document and should 
meet its response in the loyal sentiments of the nation for the thoughtfulness and 
sympathy which pervade it. His Majesty’s letter would be highly serviceable 
in. directing the plague administration of the country on a more liberal basis, and 


‘the Supreme Government may perhaps see their way to treat it as an Imperial 
question.” The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—“ The Government of India have 
‘Just published a lucid synopsis of the conclusions arrived at by the Plague Com- 
‘mission and defined what may be called the new policy in regard to plague. The 


resolution is prefaced by a long and gracious letter addressed to the Viceroy 
by His Majesty King Kdward. His Majesty refers to the misery wrought 
by the scourge, and pays a gracious tribute ‘to the sileut patience with which — 
it has been borne in all those stricken homes.’ Ali these countless homes are 
grateful to His Majesty for the heartfelt sympathy ‘which he fezls for the 
manifold sufferings of his subjects.’ Such gracious words do more to enhance 
the spirit of loyalty, which is inherently universal in India, than people 
imagine,......... Let us hope the campaign against plague will be more 
successful in the future than it has been in the past.” The Jaém-e-Jamshed 
writes in a similar strain. | 


*3, “It is indeed a deplorable commentary on the cold and _petri- 
fying character of the Indian Administration in the 
matter of plague that a message full of unaffected 
sympathy and kingly grace from our beloved 
Sovereign should have become imperative in order to make the wheels of the 
tortoise-like machinery of the Government rotate a bit less leisurely and more 
smoothly than hitherto. Itis superfluous to observe that the message sent last 
week by His Majesty to the Viceroy is quite characteristic of him. His solici- 
tude for suffering humanity in every part of his world-wide dominion is well 
known. It is as touching as it is sincere, reminding us in this respect of his 
illustrious Queen-Mother of revered memory, the ° Maharani Victoria’, who 
lives in the heart of every unit of the Indian population........... ‘The Viceroy 
has with commendable celerity endeavoured in a circular letter to the different 
Provincial Governments to respond to the call of duty which the royal message 
has enjoined upon him. That Lord Minto himself was greatly moved by the 
mournful spectacle of almost a Jac of people falling victims annually to the 
fell disease was made amply manifest in the homely speech he made on the 
subject at the conclusion of the last Budget debate in the Viceregal Council. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure to peruse the circular letter just referred to. Itis 
indeed a remarkable one breathing nought but genuine sympathy for the afflict- 
ed people which accords well with the policy which the King has deftly 
adumbrated and his own humanity..,....... ‘fo the people of India, it is a matter 


Kaiser-t-Hind (29), 25th 


of some thankfulness at this hour that after ten long and weary years of official 


zubberdustee and official inhumanity the reaction, in 1 the right direction, has set 
in. And we owe it to our gracious and most sympathetic Sovereign that at the 
right psychological moment when the Plague Commission have made their 
definite preliminary pronouncement, he has sent his message of genuine 
sympathy t2 the Viceroy.......... We are rejoiced that the Government have 
at last recognised the fact, though too late, of taking measures for the abate- 


ment of the- plague, the keynote of which is the co-operation of the people 


and its leaders.......... But better late than never. The common-sense lesson 
has been learnt after much bitter, costly and mournful experience. ‘Let 
us devoutly hope that it will never be forgotten, and that. as in the matter 
of physical welfare, so in matters of political welfare also it will inaugurate 


-a@ new departure and induce Government to adopt the wise and sound’ ‘policy 


of placing trust in the people, and inviting them with the help of their leaders 
to co-operate with it in the task of Government with their consent and wishes, 
In such a.policy alone lies the future well-being of the State and its people.” | 
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ctical io is the i sketched out ‘by 
, Gor eroment: or “the guidance of local Governments 
- and Jocal. officers in regard to plague. We regret, 
“however, to. have to note that it is a perfect. There 
‘are two serious omissions in it. One isthe absence 
B ete: _, ... of definite instructions as to how to deal effectively 
) with # those permanent habitats of plague, where it lurks ‘either in an entirely 
dormant form or in the form of a mild endemic and whence it spreads for 
ae three or four months, carrying ruin and havoc over the neighbourhood.......... 
i. Government say ‘ it is known that acute plague in men and rats never 
ae ompletely disappears, and it is probable that it is in the localities in which it 
persists throughout the period of abatement that yearly epidemics have their 
origin.’ In each province these localities, which may not be the same from year 
to year, should bejascertained and special attention devoted to them with the object 
of extirpating plague germs from them and of preventing them from spreading 
therefrom. ‘Thisis very good; its only fault is that it is so vague. What applies 
to localities also applies to houses. .eceeeee What we want is a liberal Imperial 
grant like that for famine and perhaps an imperially organized department, 
whose special duty shouid be to deal with the breeding grounds of plague, the 
-work of dealing with the epidemic being left in the hands of local authorities. 
Barring these two defects—and they are very important—we are grateful to the 
Government forthe general wisdom they have displayed in their instructions.” 
[The Bombay Samdchar considers the gracious and sympathetic message of the 
King and the despatch of the Vicerov to the local Governments on the subject of 
. plague very opportune. It remarks that however faulty the old plague measures 
a might have been, they were not without their utility, inasmuch as without 
re : them the horrors of plague would have been aggravated tenfold. It approves 
ve of the future plague policy outlined in Lord Minto’s despatch and exhorts 
the public to co-operate earnestly with Government in their endeavours to 
keep down the scourge. In noticing these papers the Sdnj Vartamdn doubts 
the validity of the rat theory, as houses free from rats have not escaped infection, 
while dwellings regularly infested with these rodents have been immune. 
It requests Government to devote greater attention to the cleansing of gutters 
and sewers. | 


5. ‘* Reuter wired last week that the King had contributed £100 to 
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sna Journa » oth ~were not willing to promote. This contribution is 

| pet ea le reported to have come from the sovereign of England 
ee not in his capacity as the Emperor of Hindustan, but 
Be ‘as from an Englishman born on the same soil, on which the hero, in whose 
-. honour the present memorial is to be erected, was born. Is such explanation 
satisfactory ? It is hard to differentiate these two aspects of King Edward 
in such a matter as this. We think the first announcement was premature. 
His Majesty should not have countenanced this memorial, which cannot do 
any good either to the memory of the ‘departed hero’ or to the Indian 
nation.” [The Bakul writes:—Is not raising a memorial to a perfidious man 
like. Clive tartamount to encouraging perfidy and acknowledging oneself a 


‘votary of it ?] 


6, Ramdas gives in a nutshell the secret of political wisdom. Weshould 
keep our country to ourselves, he says, and weed out 
What should the Moors do foreigners; our first duty is to destroy aliens, We 
bs prevent the intrnsion of should not trust, he observes, the wily foreign serpent, 

oreigners in their country ? - 
| | " Bhala (112), 21st Ang. since there is no knowing of its movements. We are 
bine reminded of the above words of the Saint by the recent 
happe nings in Morocco, The Moors are quite incensed with their Sultan for 
yom the police arrangements in Morocco jointly $o France and Spain. They 
ve resolved to drive out all Europeans from their country. Raisuli is fired with 


pokinety but i in this satanic age of civilisation, simple pesriotam will not do. 
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Unless a country is equipped with modern armaments, it is sure to be defeated, 
however holy and just its cause might be. The white nations are the natural 
enemies of all those who cannot defend their own. They are the tigers of the 
human race. Itis the height of iniquity to contend that it is open to the whites 
to invade Morocco because the Moors are weak. But we know the colonizing 
methods of Europeans. First they send out Missionaries and after them machine 
guns. The only hope for the Moors lies in their unswerving patriotism. 
For if, once the whites enslave them, they would never be able to throw off 
their fetters. 


7. Mustapha Pasha in a letter to the Figaro asks whether the educated 
Egyptians, who are imbued with the ideas of nation- 
Mustapha Pasha’s views alism, would endure for long the tyrannical English 
peta England’s work in yoke, He answers the question himself in an 
rt (130), 23rd Aung. emphatic negative. It is quite impossible, he thinks, 
| that they would tolerate foreign rule any longer. 
In answer to Eepytian traitors, who extol England’s work in Egypt and demand 
Egyptian loyalty in return to Great Britain, he says that it is not England that 
has done any good to Egypt, but that nature herself has plentifully bestowed her 
bounties upon that country. Even if it be granted that England has made 
Egypt wealthy, he says, she has no right to keep her in slavery. As Lord 
Dufferin says, independence is priceless, An independent beggar is happier than 
a rich slave. Mustapha further says that there is nothing like an Egyptian 
Government in Egypt because England holds all the leading strings in her 
hands and arrogates to herself the task of educating Egyptians in the art of 
Government although Egyptians know it full well. Mustapha, in the end, 
demands of the English a clear account of their political deeds in Egypt. 


*8, The London correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :— It seems 
hopeless to expect any mitigation of the injustice 

Grievances of Indians in to which the British Indians are being subjected in 
a ga (42), 24th South Africa, The Transvaal Government in particu- 
Pee ‘Bac, oo, ” lar is bent upon carrying out the Asiatic Ordinance 
i without any substantial modification. Although 
this Ordinance was criginally disallowed by the Imperial Government, they 
cannot or will not renew their objection to the measure which must be 
hateful to all lovers of justice. We do not wonder that the Indians are 
prepared to leave the country or to be imprisoned rather than submit to 
the humiliating requirements of the Act. Reuter states that out of the 
100 Indians in the town of Petersburg, 86 have written to the Government 


to the effect that they do not want a Registration Office as they cannot 
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accept the degrading conditions of registration. Mr. Ally, who came to 
London to protest against the original Ordinance, has resolved to leave the 
Transvaal, though he does not know how he willbe able to support his large 
family. It is disgraceful that this condition of things should obtain under the 
British flag, and yet it is very difficult to see how the problem can be solved. 
Great Britain cannot declare war against its youngest self-governing colony, 
and short of this it has no power to compel the Transvaal Government to 
treat its Indian subjects with justice. If India were an independent power, 
she would have as much right to demand justice for her subjects at the point 
of the bayonet as England had when she went to war with the Boer Republic 
over the grievances ot the Uitlanders. Under existing conditions Indians will 
be well-advised if they stay in their own country. The British flag once 
flapped bravely in the breeze of freedom ;'to-day it hangs limp and lifeless in 
an atmosphere of self-interest. 1t was once the synonym for equal rights; it is 
now the symbol of race ascendancy and colour prejudice. In England it is 
the pledge of liberty ; in India it is the mark of conquest; in the Colonies it 
is the sign of servitude.” 


9. The authorities both in India and Kngland appear to be very much 


astonished at the universal unrest at present prevail- 


Causes of the present une ing allover India and the great change that has 
ae a and the means come over the feelings of the people towards the 
” Gujarék: (28), 18th Aug, British rule. They may perhaps argue that their 
. - Tule has conferred many blessings upon India in the 
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| ge 1a > pr pot unrest is not su ficial, as it 


ar af first sight, but has tak eep root, and that there must be 
- grave causes for it, Although ‘no one dreams of doing away with the British 
_ wale by force of arms, nevertheless the feeling is steadily gaining ground that 
that rule has’ not proved an unmixed blessing. Fifty years have now elapsed 
~ ginee the mutiny of 1857, and it. was thought that after the transfer of India 
.... from the Company to the Crown, the prosperity of the country would increase. 
ae But that hope has been disappointed. It may be that external grandeur has 
increased, the number of the educated has increased, and so also has trade; 
the cities are adorned with grand buildings, etc. But all this is a snare. 
Behind it we have the constantly deepening poverty of the agricultural and 
artisan classes who find the task of securing a bare livelihood daily growing 
Pe more and more difficult. Isitin any way surprising that feelings of unrest 
a should dwell in these? To tell the truth, the wonder to us is that an alien rule, 
ae without any responsible master to guide it, should have subsisted so long, with- 
a out such feelings having been roused before. Of all countries in the world 
such a thing was possible only in India, whose people are religious and peace- 

loving and predisposed to fatalism. There can be no doubt that there is no 
responsible master over india, India is, as it were, without a soul. All the 

officers, the highest as well as the petty ones, are. mere birds of passage, who 

come and go as.their terms of office expire. Such cannot be expected to look. 

upon Indians as fellow-subjects or to have any sympathy for India. Actuated 

by the fanaticism of authority, British officers have dissuaded the Viceroys and 
Governors coming into India as well as the authorities in England from 
adopting the policy of associating Indians in the government of their country. 

: There can be no doubt that it is now high time that measures were adopted for 
* allaying the gigantic unrest now prevailing, and that these measures should 
a consist in giving a swadeshi turn to British rule. Popular leaders are the best 
ae judges of the wants and sufferings of the people and they know best what 
es should be done -to make the country prosperous. Now suppose that this 
oe . swadesht turn has been given to the Government, the most important questions 
to which the leaders of the people should turin their attention would be the 

substitution of the strictest economy for the present extravagant expenditure, 

reduction of the heavy land tax, the substitution of a policy of protection for 

the present free-trade policy, under which all the raw produce and foodstuffs. 

me are drained away unchecked to foreign lands, whereby the indigenous arts and. 

industries are completely ruined. 
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10. ‘One of the most remarkable phenomena in connection with the 

| existing unrest in this country is the loud and 

obtrusive manifestations of loyalty that are now 

| Praja Bandhu (33), 18th visible in the most agitated quarters, and even beyond 
Ang., Eng. cols. them.,........ These manifestations are, according to 
2 our view, expressions of a true feeling, though 

: coming as they do when they are most wanted by 

the Government, they are somewhat liable to be suspected as being ‘ made to 
order’. But whether they are the outcome of a little judicious wire-pulling or 
not, they fairly represent the sentiment generally prevailing among the rich 
Zamindars and the ruling Chiefs of India.......... We may state also that, outside 
these two peculiarly situated classes, there is a large mass of loyalty, passive 
and unobtrusive no doubt, but none the Jess genuine.......... Taking a com- 
prehensive survey of the situation, one can confidently affirm that there is 
very little cause for the scare that has disturbed a considerable section of 
Englishmen, Woile all interested in the continuance of the British rule will 
note with satisfaction that the predominant feature even in these disturbed 
times is one of satisfaction with or acquiescence in the present political system, 
it is Most necessary that we should not blink even for a moment the glaring 
efegts in the Governmeni that call for a speedy change. The present attitude 
af: cold, ynsympathetic and haughty superiority, which, with honourable 
Wividual exceptions, characterizes the bulk of the Anglo-Indian community 
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; be continued any longer with impunity. It involves’ the likelihood of 
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oy. & permanent, breach in the iriendly relations between the governors and the 
» governed. The advanced Indians are determined not to tolerate any longer 
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the brow-beating of the wisest and the ‘most experienced of their country- 
men. Along with this there ought to be a new departure made in the maxims 
and methods of Government. The time-honoured official precepts of adhering 
to injustice, as a settled fact, of supporting the man on the spot, and of sub- 
ordinating equity and fairness to the phantasm of prestige must give place 
to sounder and more popular maxims of Government. The burden of taxation 
on land ought to be considerably lightened, and the land tax ought never to he 
enhanced except on account of a rise in the prices of agricultural produce......,... 
The micdle classes can be propitiated permanently if they ar» given free access 
to all the posts in the administration, which is theie birth-right.,........ We 


will not dwell at length on the relations of Native’ Rajas with the British. 


Government; the Secretary of State has promised them complete internal 
autonomy. ‘Their dignity ought to be jealously guarded, and foolish pageants 
in which they are reduced to the positions of mere vassals of the Viceroy ought to 
be forbidden. The landholders all over India require considerate and fair treat- 
ment. Hitherto they have been treated much like tall poppies in the Greek’ 
story, and the process of levelling them down has been rathlessly cirried out. Lf 
changes are not made with a good grace and in time, it is highly probable 
that the ferment of unrest will sooner or later penetrate the three important 
higher strata, on whose loyaity Government now justly relies. Those who 
have undertaken from patrivtic motives. the political and industrial regeneration 
of the country will do well to mark that there are influential sections of the 
community who have not yet grasped the true import of the Congress move- 
ment, and that it ought to be their endeavour to convince those, be they 
princes or landlords, who still hold aloof, that the movement aims at a homoge- 
neous and general advance of the whole country towards a definite goal, and 
that the fruits of success will be enjoyed by all alike. The proposal to show 
greater consideration to the Princes is traveable to the general progress achieved 
by the Congress agitation,’’ | 


11. The Spectator of. London says that India would present a scene 
of veritable anarchy and be torn by contending factions 
tad3 - 2" if England were to leave her to her fate. English- 
ndia from selfish or disin- : : 5 
Smadtel dnebheien ¥ - men are in India, says the above journal, out of 
Bhdla (112), 21st Aug. benevolent motives ; they are not inspired at all by 
selfish motives, but are hereforourown good. Bravo! 
Englishmen! If the Indians are ungrateful to you even after your display 
of disinterestedness, they are the meanest wretches io the world. Meanwhile, we 
beg to put a question or two to our rulers. Are the fifty crores of rupees, which 
are annually drained out of India, taken to England solely for vur own good? Is 
India disarmed also for her own benefit? Granting for a moment that all that 
the English are doing is for our own good, who requested them,’ pray, to look 
after our interests? If they uretakingthe trouble unasked, we request them 
to give up the troublesome job. They are not bound to protect India for 
ever. Since 1857 they have been protecting us. Now they can sately ask 
us to protect ourselves and leave us to deal with foreign nations. Let India 
sink or swim; we would request Englishmen to set about their homeward 
journey. If any Indian blames them for this, we shall see to it, . 


Do Englishmen remain in 


12, When we contemplate the present degraded condition ofour country, 
ria elieal tee naturally led to think that if we want to pre- 
sles alee wk & vent a worse fate from befalling us, we should losa no 
view to mitigating theie pres time in exerting ourselves to improve our condition, 
sent misery and disabilities. Intolerable oppression, beavy taxation, rank injustice, 
“Chhatrapats (1174), 18th absence of personal liberty, trampling down of one’s 
il natural rights, waste of money, etc., all these are the 
outcome of a state of subjection and can be got rid of only by securing in- 
dependence. Asa matter of fact, there were nosigns of a rebellion in the Punjab, 


but Government somehow persuaded themselves into the belief that a rebellion 


was to break out there on 10th May 1y07, and deported Lala Lajpatrai, Now, 

Lala Lajpatrai did no more than tell the people that as all their representations 

about the land tax and the canal rates had proved useless, they should have 

recourse to passive resistance like the Non-conformists in England, and prefer 
CON 813—5 | 
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38. bag “Do Biitons really Baliove: that the British raj in India was esta- 
. bat dlished by the sword and that it can be maintained only 
: dbp pillcy st Govern- by the sword ? Some of their far-sighted statesmen 
aye Sic uiases to te * ug would rather put faith in the affection “and 7o0d-will of 

‘Bind Journal (18), 1 ‘ith the ruled. Even those that openly proclaim their lean- 
Ang. ing in favour of the first policy, in their heart of hearts 
: put more faith inthe other. Is not the present nervous- 


ness due to the belief that the masses have been tampered with and that with 


disaffected masses the administration of India by the British is impossible? The 


best remedy, therefore, for the quelling of the present unrest is not the re- 
essive measures, which, on the contrary, go to accentuate it, but to inspire 
confidence in the subject-races. And that can only be done by trusting them. 
Confidence begets confidence. But our rulers seem to think otherwise, Their 
whole policy is full of distrust and yet they expect the ruled to confide in them, 
This new policy of distrust reached its climax under the Curzonian régime. 
And the seeds of unrest were sown broadcast and they even germinated during 
that:reign. But it is not fair to lay the whole blame on the late Viceroy. The 
licy of distrust seems to have been inaugurated soon after the Matiny in 
1857. In the same breath with the promulgation of the Queen’s Proclamation 


- the authorities began to hatch plans for debarring Indians from posts of trust 


and responsibility. And one of these attempts was made when the Indian 
Army was re-organized. After the Mutiny Government inquired ot its distin- 
guished officers: ‘Is it desirable that the native troops should acquire a spirit 
of confidence and self-reliance, or be systematically trained to act in dependence 
upon European support, which sentiment weuld be fostered by the system of 
auxiliary native battalions in permanent association with European corps ? ’ 
The majority of them were in favour of keeping Indian soldiers in pepetual 
dependence, but. officers like Sir Bartle Frere or Brigadier-General John 
Jacob gave statesmanlike opinions in favour of the troops acquiring a spirit of 
confidence and self-reliance and against the idea of emasculating them. The 
Opinions of the majority prevailed and the interests of the Indian soldiers were 
sacrificed.” 
14, ‘* Ever since the time of Lord Ripon, when the liberal principles of 
self-government were for the first time promulgated in 
Alleged impracticability of Jndia in the form of self-governing municipal bodies, 
the notion of swardjya. the idea of swardjya has been haunting the advanced 
AleHag (51), 17th Aug,, 
Eng. cols, sections of the Hindu communities and. has grown 
apace in the minds of the so-called representatives of 
the Indian people. The principles in themselves are undoubtedly taultles:, and 
no one who lays claim to liberal education and culture can for a moment doubt 
their excellence. But circumstances alter cases, and when we see the peculiar 
circumstances of the political situation tn India and the complex relations of the 
country’s diverse population, Of its many races and sects, we cannot but come to 
a conctusion that the idea is incapable of realisation. We cannot apply the 
principles of advanced communities and countries to India any more than we 
can square the circle. A thing may be true in theory but unless a proof of its 
practicability i is forthcoming it is not safe to. pin one’s faith toi. ...... The 


vision Of swardjya, of India ‘under the Indians, is quite fascinating indeed, but it 


is dopbtful whether it can ever be more than a vision. It dazzles the eye with 
its’ own brilliance, ‘Lhe lovers of swardjya do not fora moment see the 
besos tide of the picture. But their enemies do notallow them even the 
 pleasnge'of self-deception, and every now and then pain them ca depicting the 
in its true — 


Tatya Topee. 


by <Anglo-Indian writers 
‘towards educated Indians. 
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ye *B, A correspondent styling himself ‘‘ Govindégraja’’ contributes some. 
‘verses tothe Xdl, of which the following is the pur- 


- Verses in praise of Shivaji, port :—Should I not always fall at the feet of Shivaji, 
Sambhaji, Nana Saheb and who is without a peer in the whole world, who deliver- 
ed the land of the Aryas from the Mlechha yoke and 


Kal (130), 23rd Aug. | fe , 
| who preserved the Aryan religion ani made the lot 


of Bréhmans and cows happy? Should I not also worship Sambhaji, who was. 


his father’s equal in valour and heroism, who was a terror to his foes and who 
feared not in the least to sacrifice his life for his faith P Should I not render 
homage to Nanasaheb, who struggled for the country’s regeneration, but was 
unluckily classed with rebels, and the very mention of whose name renders the 
people of the West extremely uneasy? Should I not also pay a tribute of 
respect to Tatya Topee, who laboured hard for the elevation of his country, and 
by the fertility of his devices outwitted the topiwélds (Europeans), wud the 
mention of whose name made even English monarchs quake ? 


16. Messrs, Dadabhai Naoroji, Digby and other statesmen have from time 

to time proved by means of statistics the existence of 

Alleged increase of India’s growing poverty in India, but in spite of this the 
burdens in spite of the cala- ficial class are weighing down the people under a 


mities she has to face. ; ore : : 
Prabdshak Ui 54), 16th Variety of grinding imposts on the ground of the 


- Ang, alleged prosperity of the country. About twenty 


years ago the country’s revenue from all sources 
amounted to seventy-eight crores of rupees, whereas to-day it approximates 
one hundred and twelve crores of rupees. We fail to see why Government have 
imposed upon us this additional burden of thirty-five crores of rupees. During 
the last decade India has passed throuzh a series of visitations like famine and 
plague and still the revenue is showing a steady increase. It is curious that it 
should increase even during years of dire agricultural depression. India’s 
prosperity cannot be said to be due to the growth of her industries, for we know 
that before the swadesht agitation the imports had been steadily increasing 


‘year by year. How is it then possible that the country should have attained 


prosperity ? Can it be that the Westerners see everything Hastern 


‘upside down? Cannot Government, in thus grinding down the rayats even 


in famine years, be said to be only following the example of the heartless 
butcher, who flays poor cattle alive for the sake of their hides? But what does 
our money-lerding Government care for it? Its only object is to fill its 


pockets. 


*17. “The Right Rev. the Bishop of Lahore has entered a timely protest 
Comments on the Bishop in the columns of the Civil and Military Gazette 


of Lahore’s protest against against the use of offensive and irritating language 


the use of offensive language towards educated Indians by a certain class of English 
writers. We trust that His Lordship’s intervention 

Indian Social lieformer Will lead to an improved state of things, though we 
(4), 25th Aug.; Rist Goftér cannot forget that amongst the classes concerned a 


4), 25th Aug., Eng. cols. Bishop is not regarded with much consideration. . 
The Bishop’s words are valuable nevertheless, as indicating the opinion of the 


large body of responsible Englishmen in India, and we have’ no doubt that 


‘they will go some way towards meeting the complaint that, while Indians are 
expected to disown the language of their extremists, no attempt has been made 


on the part of Englishmen in India t» repudiate the excesses of a section of 
their own press.” [‘lthe Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘ The Bishop of Léhore has done 
a public service by his fair and spirited letter to the Press on the subject of the 


present attitude of Europeans as a class towards Indians, We wish that many 
-more Europeans of the influence and. position of the Bishop have the ‘courage 


to speak out their mind freely in defence of that much-abused section of the 


-community—the.edueated classes, . If the attitude of Europeans towards natives 
‘is getting supercilious, the latter respond to it with even .greater vindictive 
‘bitterness, ‘lhe Indians, whose sensitiveness is keen. to a. degree, naturally 
resent that they should-be subjected to such treatment:in their own country. 
This explains why the ery of India for Indians is gathering strength year after 
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+ quitatel for the timely remonstrances of 
* the Bid of Léhore against the wantonly provoking 
pers iage in. which Anglo-Indian - journals, jbasking 
i ee mrs the: sunshine of official favour, persistent] indulap 
eakir of ehicated Indians. ‘His Lordship takes his stand much more 
_ 00 practicaligrounds than on altruistic considerations......... One practical 
'. Reason is given by His rdship, namely, that -after all Anglo-Indians have 

got to live: pean Indians. We would add that howsoever strong the 
Ne military and the police might be, life for Anglo- Indians—they being so few 
Bae, in numbers—would be an impossibility if they were to incur the general 
me hostility of the people of India. So far as it goes His Lordship’s advice is 
excellent. But he appeals only to the Anglo-Indian press. We wish he had 
extended the appeal to Anglo-Indian officials as well, and included amongst 
them the author of that atrocious phrase ‘our enemies’ and of the monstrous 
charge that educated Indians were interested in a revolution because they were 
likely to gain and not to lose by any political upheaval. We also wish that 
His Lordship had preached not merely the negative virtue of refraining from 
offensive language, but also the positive duty of showing active sympathy, 
both in word and in deed,” 


"19. ‘The Manifesto issued over the signature of a large number of Maha- 
‘Yajas, Rajas and other gentlemen would have met 
Comments.on the loyalist with a different reception at the hands of its 
manifesto issued in Bengal. 
Gujarati (23), 25th Aug. Cfities, if if had not been so one-sided in the state- 
Eng. cols.. ment of facts it contains and in the appeal it has 
wade to the people to practise moderation and self- 
restraint, adopt conciliatory methods and co-operate with the Government in 
& spirit of cordiality. We have nothing to say against this piece of advice 
or the line of policy suggested.. But so ‘far as Government are concerned all 
that these signatories have got to say is tuat it will be possible to tide over the 
* present situation’ if the authorities show consideration for public opinion. 
They have, however, not the courage nor candour to point out to the Govern- 
ment how their policy has directly and mainly contributed to the present situa- 
tion which surely was not a sudden phenomenon without originating causes 
behind it. Who was then the author of the disturbing forces? Could they 
not have been foreseen, avoided or prevented from ‘gathering strength by 
statesmanlike action in time? Weare in entire accord with the authors of 
the manifesto when they disapprove of all violent or irresponsible agitation 
and suicidal abuse of the liberty of speech and writing. But if it was neces- 
sary to issue a manifesto, it was also necessary to set forth the whole: situation 
in its true perspective and point out to the Government the grievous blunders 
that have directly brought about the present troubles......... The manifesto 
does not point out tbat the Government ‘are not adopting the right methods 
for dealing with the situation which they have brought into existence. The 
policy of high-handed repression and excessive severity, though it is being 
loudly applauded by almost all the Anglo-Indian journals aud English journals, 
"is, in our opinion, a grievous and lamentable blunder, It has signally failed 
to conciliate public opinion......... Those of us who wish to see the restoration 
of concord and harmony cannot but deplore them most sincerely......... They 
are Only calculated to terrify some people for a time, but they are also bound 
to leave behind the bitterest of feelings and diminish the respect felt for the 
British Government.” 


20. * The loyalist manifesto issued by a few zamindars, pensioners and title- 
: holders in Bengal would be regarded at any time as a 
I i A ES melancholy document. It may even be characterised 
as positively mischievous in the present state of the country, The only point 
of interest or satisfaction about it is that the leaders of the popular party are 
conspicuously absent from the signatories. Even men like Babu Bhupendra 
Nath Basu, who are earnestly fighting the cause of moderation, have refused 
to sign the manifesto; and this is proof enough that it exceeds the Ilegiti- 
‘mate limits. of moderation itself. In fact it is an ex pression. of opinion 
a by men who have to oapent upon the good-will of the Government for the 
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preservation of their vested interests, or whose life-long slavery as Government 
servants has naturally disabled them from doing any independent thinking 
on the subject-matter of the manifesto. Only it is a pity that all these 

ople should have such a mistaken notion of their duty to speak out.......... 
We could have appreciated the righteousness of the indignation of the 
signatories if they had dealt with the whole situation impartially. But while 
they have condemned the so-called violence of the writings of certain Indian 
newspapers, they have said not a word to express their real opinion about the 
conduct of the Government. ‘They assail the alleged mischievous propaganda 
which furnished, in their opinion, the ovcasion and the ‘ excuse ’ for the repressive 
measures which have recently been resorted to. But these loyalists have not 
the courage to censure Government for resorting to such measures on a paltry 
excuse. We wish them as well as the Government officials, who have inspired 
it, joy at the manifesto; but it goes without saying that it can neither end nor ~ 
mend the discontent which is the real cause of the speeches and writings about 
which the document complains, and for dissociation from which it is subscribed 
to by these two-hundred and odd people. It is gratifying to find, however, 
that the Indian press is slmost unanimous in its condemnation of the loyalist 
manifesto.” {The paper then goes on to quote the opinions of several leading 
Indian newspapers. | 
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21. Mr. Morley was some time ago rep»rted to have stated in Parliament. 
, that Lala Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajit Sing received 
PPh gy celeste ag fixed monthly allowances, suited to their rank, for 
the State prisoners at Man- their maintenance at Mandalay. But later intelli- 
dalay and Mr. Morley’sstate- gence seems to contradict Mr. Morley’s statement. 
ments in Parliament on the Ag restrictions have been imposed on those who wish 
subject. ; to have access to the fort of Mandalay with a view 
Kal (1:0), 23rd Aug. : ea gage 
to ascertain the true state of things, it is rather 
difficult to get at the trath of the matter; but the contradictory reports 
heard about the State prisoners tend to create a doubt in the mind. It is 
asserted by some that a horse carriage and a staff of attendants are placed 
at Lajpatrai’s disposal, but other- reports tell us that the Lala is obliged to 
cook his own food. Sardar Ajit Sing is in an equally deplorable plight and 
is apparently hard up for cash. His brother was tried along with the Lahore 
rioters, and has been sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. Sardar 
Ajit Sing, writing toa Lahore gentleman, says he has no money to send a 
pre-paid wire, but requests to be intormed of ‘nis brother’s fate by telegram. 
The correspondence between Sardar Ajit Sing and the Lahore gentleman is 
published in the Punjdbee of the 1lith. It is a matter for great regret that 
' while State prisoners are subjected to hardships like the above Mr, Morley’s 
replies to questions put in Parliament on their behalf should be inconsistent 
with true facts. Possibly indian officials may be disregarding Mr. Morley’s 
honest mandates and acting according to their sweet will. But then it is 
Mr. Morley’s duty to check their vagaries, 


22, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has drawn up a memorial for submission 
to Government praying for Lala Lajpatrai’s release and 
Disapproval of the plan of is getting it signed by influential persons in the country. 
paige a petition for Now there is hardly any one, who knows the English —- 
als Lajpatrai’s release. ; : 
Swa,djya (164), 17th Aug. People and their ways hall so well as the Honourable . 
Mr. Gokhale, but strangely enough he still cliogs 
to the policy of mendicancy. If he only refers to Mr. Gardinaz’s History, 
taught in the 4th standard io our schools, he will find there the following 
sentence : ‘A people which cannot depend on itself is likely to meet with no 
mercy.’ And why should Lala Lajpatrai’s release be obtainel by means of a 
petition ? What sort of justice is it that though fully convinced of Lala’s 
innocence we should prefer requests and apologies on his behalf to Government ? 
Mr. Gokhale is undoing the good work, whica is being done by the LLala’s 
remaining in custody. Let him die in imprisonment in which he is unjustly 
and high-handedly kept by the British Government. Why should Mr. Goxhale 
prevent the cup of iniquity from being filled up to the brim ? 
gon 813—6 
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Would any one bel 1 ite re that: a  death-blow to British prestige would 
piso be given by a Obief Commissioner and a Deputy 
the depo Me Commissioner, both Europeans, and that too in a 
ra ee eee (vontier province where, if anywhere, the majesty of 
Sins of Hasdve. daw and prestige of the ruling power has to be most 
ee Cae du’ Prakish ee 28nd - sanevimoniously preserved and zealously guarded. 
> Aug.s Eng. ols jvevaygigh oad And yet a death-blow of this kind has been so given by 
ae ae ia: Avge, ual come: Lala Dhani Ram’s informal and irregular deportation 
: from Abbottabad. The full particulars to hand, for 
Which : we are indebted to the Punjabi—other journals evidently fight shy 
of dealing with such topics—show that the procedure was an odd mixture 
of irregularity, cowardliness and high-handedness.” [Here the paper 
Yeproduces the proceedings of the case from the Civil and Military Gazette 
and proceeds:—] “So the case went to the Court of the Deputy Com- 
missioner who was sane enough to conclude that in this petty little 
wrangling there could be no deliberate attempt to insult or provoke the 
Muhammadan community and discharged the accused, So farall right. But 
then what are we to think of a Magistrate so far forgetting himself as to add in 
his judgment the following:—‘As Dhani Ram has occasioned a quarrel likely 
to lead to bloodshed, it is desirable that he should be required for a time to 
reside outside the ‘limits of the Hazdra District. This will be best for him, 
and will satisfy the Muhammadan community of Abbotabad, It will be 
seen that Dhani Ram is himself apprehensive of harm. See his petition in 
English dated the 22nd June 1907 marked B and addressed to the Deputy 
Commissioner. With these remarks I submit the proceedings to the Honour- 
able the Chief Commissioner for sanction to the expulsion of Dhani Ram fora 
time under section 36, F. C. R., or for orders.’ ‘The evil of combining judicial 
and executive functions once again appeared in an ugly form. We should like 
to know under what Jaw a Judge could recommend the expulsion of an accused 
whom he discharges, and what business he had to send the proceedings to the 
Chief Commissioner. ‘ for sanction for the expulsion,’ He acted illegally and the 
Chief Commissioner followed suit by sanctioning the expulsion of Dhani Kam. 
It is not, however, only against executive lawlessness that we have to protest. 
It is the apparent cowardliness of the act which grieves us most, A few 
Muhammadan agitators make the life of a Hindu merchant of position unsafe 
and the local representatives of the might and majesty of the British Govern- 
i, ment can only think of expelling bim from the district as the only way to protect 
him against the Muhammadan gundas! Nocompensation, no punitive police, no 
Gurkhas in this case! Was it because here the situation was the reverse of that 
in Bengal and not on a par with that in Cocunada?P In gentler language, did 
the Hindus of Abbotabad ask the same questions by means oi a petition to 
the Deputy Commissioner.” |The paper here makes a lengthy quotation 
from this representation, aud continues:—]| ‘Comments on this are, we 
think, superfluous. We only hope that the people of Abbotabad will show 
enough courage, 4 commodity which seems to be getting rarer and rarer 
|) in the Punjab, and shall not allow the matter to rest where it has done. We 
_ would suggest to Lala Dhani Ram the advisability of testing the validity of 
in the deportation by a suit for damages against the Chief Commissioner and 
the Secretary of State. ‘Lhe situation is grave enough and we cannot 
afford to. tolerate such outrages. ‘The authorities sav that a crisis has arrived 
owing to the speeches and writings and the methods of agitation pursued by 
the political extremists of the day. To us it appears that. the authorities in 
some parts of India are paving the way for a far graver crisis by their policy 
of provoking the Hindus both against themselves and the Muhammadans by 
pandering to the whims, prejudices and unreasonable demands of the professional 
agitators amongst them.’ |'‘lhe sSéindht writes:—“ Deportation, we fear, 
is getting very cheap—too cheap to be duly appreciated by the oppressed. — 
sesevscee Lhe incident that led to the deportation of Lala‘ Dhani Kam is a 
ridiculous one,......... We congratulate the Chief Commissioner on the 
ee satisfactory sy taken by him to suppress 4 peacetul gitizen of 
Abbotabud ! ’”] | | 
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ar ,, contagion of deportation as may be seen from the 

Pio hy Foe ay “30y ae case of Lala Dhani Ram, President cf the Arya 
ie Samaj at Abbotabad, who has been deported from the 
district for one year. Thereis an impression among 
certain classes of people that the Arya Samajists calumniate other religions 
and wound the religious feelings of other people. Consequently these people 
have recourse to all sorts.of tricks to harass the Samajists. Lala Dhani 
Ram has fallen ’a victim to one of these tricks. He did not utter a 
single word against the Prophet of Islam. His only fault was that 
he told a Muhammadan clerk, who interfered in a dispute the Lala 
had with a milk-seller, to mind his own business, The Magistrate before whom 
he was tried dismissed the complaint as false, but the Muhammadan community 
of Abbotabad petitioned the Commissioner to grant them justice. The Com- 
missioner, being a disciple of Sir D. Ibbetson, ordered the Lala without any 
inquiry to leave the district. It is to be deplored that Government officials 
should thus suffer themselves to be made the tools of persons bearing malice 
against the Arya Samaj, an association entertaining the highest respect for the 
Government. We beg to assure sur Muhammadan brethren that we bear no 
ill-will against them. In the words of the late Sir Syed Ahmed, Hindus and 
Muhammadans are like the two eyes of aman. [The Mahrdtha writes :—‘ The 
‘official crimes against the liberty of person about which we actually hear are 
presumably notall the crimes of the kind that are committed in Inaia, for it is 
now proved that the officials can successfully deport men without any trace of 


their doings being betrayed...,....... The latest instances of this kind hail from 


the Punjib, But in the Frontier Province the aid of even the Regulation 
of 1¢17 is not apparently needed to enable the officials to deport any 
man. lor was not Mr, Dhani Ram, a leading citizen of Abbotabad, and 
President of the locai Arya Samaj, so deported ? Dhani Ram had a quarrel 
with a Muhammadan milkman, but being complained against in the local 
Magistrate’s Court, was duly discharged by him. And yet on the absurd 
ground that his presence at Abbotabad was likely to lead to a breach of the peace 
he was ordered by the Chief Commissioner to he deported for one year from 
the district. 1t would be interesting indeed to see how the Philosopher at the 
India Office justifies this deportation. ”’} 


25. ‘* We are amused to see some of our contemporaries earnestly dis- 

: cussing the really simple question of the election 
Presidentship of the next of the President of the forthcoming Congress. I[t 
es tae tndien Hational is recognised by educated Indians that this is the 
y Prakésh (20), 1&th highest honour tuat could be conferred upon a patriot 
Aug., Eng. cols, in India. Naturally enough every gentleman who has 
succeedea in impressing his followers with his own 

personality stands a chance of securing the coveted seat. It has been the general 
tendency of the Indians to form scects. In all branches of Indian life, this 
quality is conspicuously seen among the members of Indian Society, and this 
very tendency has served to lower us in the estimation of one andther.......... 
We fully sympathise with the Congress movement, but we are constrained to 
say that the present manner of couducting its affairs cannot bring much 
good to the future generations of Indians. When the National Congress 
of India becomes a scctarian body, teeming with parties, when the conduct 
of it is in the hands of those who do not mind pandering to people’s 
prejudices and weaknesses, and when even the foremost of Congressmen 
have not yet become selfless, better results than those already achieved 
cannot be expected from the institution........... We cannot, with wisdom, 
overlook the complaint of some eminent Indians, that among the coming 
venerations, there ig actually a dearth of such young men as would be 
able to take up and continue with credit the work done by their prede- 
cessors. In spite of the Congress, in spite of well circulated papers devoted 
to the politics of the modern extremist school, and in spite of spirited 
lectures delivered by itinerant patriots, our propaganda of ditfusing ideals of 
nationality in India is but makiny insignificant progress, And all this is due 
to the want of a back-bone in the nation. While questions of such vital 


24, Even officers of the rank of Commissioners appear to have caught the 
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26. Swardjya having been accepted as the ultimate goal of our aspirations 

by both the moderates and the extremists at the 

Alleged ascendancy of last Congress, all demands for. minor reforms are 
— over moderates N Gast into the shade, and there is practically no differ- 
Kesari (134), 20th Aug. | once between the ideals of the two parties. Such 
being the case, the attempt made by some persons 

to pose as leaders of the moderate party seems highly ludicrous. The old 
ideals of the moderates reccived their quietus in December last at the hands of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and complete and unrestricted swardjya, with the nominal 
overlordship of England, is now our common aim, while the means to be used 
to secure this aim is the principal bone of contention between the two parties. 
‘the moderates favour u mendicant policy, but the extremists point out the 
impossibility of securing any important rights without a show of mettle on 
the part of the people. This difference of opinion has, however, come to an 
end owing to Mr. Morley’s attitude in dealing with Indian questions and the 
gradual Russianisation of the Indian administration, and most of the moderates 
have joinad the ranks of the extremists. Some old fossils among- us are still 
found to cling to their old exploded ideals, but they are bound to go to the wall in 
the end. It is now clear that Government will never grant us any important 
political rights hy peaceful means. They have insugurated the Ravan-like policy 
of repression and persecution, and it is no use our holding back from a struggle 
with the authorities any more. The people now must be prepared for it if 
they wish to acquire the rights of swardjya, and the best way to prepare them 
for it isto urge them to join the fray. History bears witness to the eflicacy of 
this course. The Americans and the Austro-Hungarians resorted to boycott 
to secure swardjya, and the Irish are doing the same to-day. To ask the 
people calmly to wait from generation to generation for obtaining political 
rights by peaceful means is to betray the cause of the country. A policy of 
obstruction .has nothing unconstitutional about it. ‘Those who have not the 
courage to pursue it should at least sit quiet. ‘The younger generation is 
fired by the new spirit, and the moderates will now have no hearing from 
their countrymen, 


27. “The duty of the. educated natives,,at the present stage of our 

| political activity, is to wake up the great Leviathan 
Alleged duties of cducated which has been sleeping the sleep of ages. When 
Indians acon sha unedu- the Japanese war was in progress, the success of the 
ee (10), 18th Aug, Japanese arms caused universal jubilation in this 
Pore country such as had never been witnessed ever since 
the British rule was firmly established in this country. Then and ever since, 
the question of all questioas which has been taxing the minds of the educated 


and illiterate alike was and has been, what is the differenve in the political 


circumstances of the two such Asiatic countries as Japan and India, that 
has made Japan the pride of the Hast and India its despair, The answer 


; may be put in a nutshell, In Japan, the higher and the advanced classes 


are in close touch with the masses, and the masses are fitted by their general 
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education to co-operate with’ the advanced classes‘in all national movements; oS 
In our country it is just: the other way and that’ is the only circumstance PS ae 
which retards our political progress. The Congress, for obvious and natural: | : 
reasons, attracts the educated natives. Its proceedings are conducted in: ee 
English, and its aims and methods must remain unknown to the uneducated i 
and the working classes and artisans. The Congress has a mountain .of work "| 
before it. It cannot in its present. stage attend to everything. What’ it 

does at present. is to focus public opinion on certain questions of administration 

which immediately concern us. That work alone must fall flat, if the 

educated classes. cannot educate the masses in all legitimate ways. Our 

success depends upon the degree in which we can succeed in collecting the 

general sense of the whole country on any given question.. The whole 

country must stand up like a man and speak with one voice, There is some 

preliminary work to be done to bring about that happy result. For the 

school-going children there are the primary schools; for the boys there are 

the secondary schools, What about the adults who can supply the real 

political force which we need at this moment? The educated men in each 

district should parcel out their work taluka by taluka. Night schools for 

tegching reading and writing to the illiterate are the first necessity. Those who 

can read and write their own vernaculars can well be influenced by books, 

leaflets, newspapers distributed gratisamong them. The illiterate and the literate 

alike cannot go through an irksome school course in the elements. of political 

history, geography and economics. They musi be saved the trouble of reading 

text-books by lectures in their own vernaculars delivered by paid itinerant 

lecturers. Work done on a programme of this nature is sure to produce the- 

most rapid and beneficiai results in less than five years.”’ 


28. We have already stated that it is no longer of any use to pursue 
a begging policy. The hopes entertained by our 
Swadesht and boycott old leaders of the success of such a policy are utterly 


movements are perfectly ~sroundless, Unless our rulers abandon the policy of 
levitimate. 


Karndtak Patra (57), 21st vide et impera, it is no good trusting them. ven 
Aug. before the demand for swardjya has become universal, 


they have begun to strangle it. If our rulers are 
touchy about swardjya, why should they be nervous about the cry for 
swadeshs and boycott, What is wrong in these? Is it amiss for a people to 
resolve that they will be content with their own poor fare rather than go and. 
beg for rich food from others? There.is nothing in either swadeshi or boycott 
which should make any Indian fight shy of them. There is no treason in 
either of these movements. The only persons, who can fitly be charged with 
- treason, are those who act against the interests of their motherland. The aim 
of the promoters of swadeshi and boycott is to improve the condition of 
Indians. Of course, their agitation is likely to rouse the ire of British 
merchants, but is it fair to say that we should continue in our poverty in 
order that aliens may be enriched? ‘The discontent among the people will 
never be allayed by deporting or persecuting popular leaders or regarding the 
swadesht movement as political. To check the onward course of swadesht and 
boycott will only aggravate public discontent and foster sedition in the minds 
of the people. Why should the people, who so long blessed the British Govern- 
ment, turn against it unless they had a substantial grievance:? The problem of 
problems in India is the poverty of the people and the only way of coping 
with it effectively is to grant political rights to the people. 


29. ‘There are signs that the proverbial mildness and submissiveness 

of the Hindu is rapidly becoming a thing of the 

Reported boycott of past.......... If the Western Presidency has been, 
Messrs. Gaddum & Uo. by to all appearances, quiet and calm up to this 
the Bombay Cotton Brokers’ time, it has been not a little due to the good sensu. 


— Sahih (42), 22nd prevailing among tbe authorities, high and low, and 
Aug., Eng. cols. to a very great extent among the local Anglo-Indian. 


| . community.......... Let us hope such salutary in- 
fluences will continue to. prevail and no cause will be given to tempt the innate 
forbearance of the peaceful Indian of the. Bombay. Presidency. The ruffled: 
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alyze: trade anc sommeree: Ifa specific instance of the above remark is 
dered necessary, the recent. resolution of the Cotton Brokers’ Exchange to 


- “ Javenno business relations with Messrs. Gaddum & Co. is one in point. It is 
ie a ] wed. that one Mr: Hare. of Messrs. Gaddum & Co. insulted a representative 
_ Of Messrs. Vardhaman Jethabhai &.Co. and threatened to assault .him with: 
Bet oo @ ruler. By some it is alleged that Mr. Hare even beat the man. . There- 
oe upon the Exchange appointed a committee to inquire into the matter. and. 
- in the interim resolved to do no business with the firm. From the reply which 
Messrs. Gaddum & Co. made to the Secretary of the Exchange, it appears that. 
“the assault must have taken place, for Mr. Hare is alleged to have acknow- 
ledged, that a ruler was in his hand and he might have unconsciously raised it. 
in the heat of the moment. If that were so, Messrs. Gaddum & Co. ought not. 
enly to have expressed regret, but should have asked Mr. Hare to apologize 
for his ungentlemanly conduct. Jt is by no means derogatory to 
the position of an Englishman or to his prestige either to apologize to 
an Indian if he was ungentlemanly to him even in the heat of the 
moment.. Let us hope better counsels will prevail and the incident will be 
closed to the satisfaction of the Cotton Brokers of Bombay. If the offenders in 
this case remain obdurate, there is no knowing what turn events may. take. 
If the merchants remain firm and refuse to do business with the English firm, 
in other words, boycott it, the contagion may spread to other spheres and then 
the export and import trade of England might have to face a fresh peril of no 
mean order.”’ 


a : 80. Government have published a further Resolution on the recommenda- 
ae eal tions of the Excise Committee. It deals with the 
ae Comments on the Govern- question of the number, location and licensing of 
ment Resolution on the j;,. | pate oe 
recommendations of the Ex. liquor shops and the conditions on which new 
cise Committec on the shops are to be opened, These are important 
number, location and the questions from the point of view of the public, for 
agg sa od of ya — €g), on their proper solution depends the success of the 
20th Aug: enna (C6), department and the realisation of the aim for which 
| 2 it professes to exist, namely, diminution in the con- 
sumption of liquor. This is also the object which the public have always been 
anxious to see attained; and we may safely say that the orders now issued by 
eo. Government are calculated to fulfil it. But we must point out that 
the orders should not remain merely: on paper but be strictly enforced. 
As regards number, Government have decided that the maximum and the 
minimum number of shops that can be opened within a district should 
be fixed by the local authorities after due inquiry. This will serve to 
check the present state of things under which we have either too man 
_ ghops, and consequently too many temptations in the way of the labouring 
) classes, or we have too few, which stimulates illicit distillation. Again, the 
‘rules regarding the grant of licenses are a step forward in the right direction, 
although we would wish that Government had left the power of granting 
them in the hands of local committees as is being done in England and 
other countries. We would earnestly request Government at any rate to 
rule that an Abkari officer, not acting upon the recommendations of the 
Committee as to the number of licenses and the location of shops, should 
always furnish detailed reasons for differing from the Committee and that the 
Committee shall have the power of referring the matter to Government for 
final decision. These regulations are necessary if the advisory Committees are 
to be of any use in securing the end for which it is proposed to create them. 
Finally the rules regarding the notices to be given before the opening of shops 
in the neighbourhood of mills, factories, &c., and the careful examination of the 
statements of objections received from those concerned, those prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to children, drunken persons, soldiers; policemen on duty and 
railway employés and about the taking away of the licenses from those who 
are guilty of adulteration are all admirable. It is only to be hoped that 
they will be strictly enforced and‘not remiin a deal letter like similar other 
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$1. “The decision of the Calentta High Court, in the appeal of Babu Beni 
‘syst — .- - Bhusgan Rai, emphasises once again the necessity 
Interpretation put upon op the part of the Indian Government to give strict 
the word swardjya by theVal- iniynotions to the subordinate officials, in the various 
cutta High Court. | ° ‘ , 
‘Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 19th Provinces, not to let their zeal for suppressing the 
Aug. Eng. cols.; Indian s80-called sedition run riot, as they have been permit- 
Spectator (5), 24th Aug.; ted to do for some time past. It is now time that 
‘Oriental: Review (12), 21st Government and their officials were told, plainly and 
Aug.; Bombay Samachar pl , ™ ki h 1 LAtant 
(66), 23rd Aug. is bluntly, that they are making themselves ridiculous 
| in the eyes of the public and are even sacrificing 
the confidence of the people in their judgment and integrity of purpose 
by resorting to suppressions and punishment for ‘ crimes’ such as the one Babu 
Beni Bhusan Rai committed. Men, who are capable of putting such unwar- 
ranted interpretation upon words. so clear and well-understood, could 
.. hardly expect the public: to give them any credit for honesty, and the Gov- 
eroment must have intelligence enough to see that the retention of such 
men in their service and for the performance of such duty as they are 
entrusted with, redounds to their own discredit. Whatever they may choose 
to do, the British Government and their officials will lose nothing by 
being honest and straightforward in their dealings with the people.’ 
i The Indian Spectator writes :—“ ‘The word swardjya is very commonly used 
now-a-days in the vernacular Press. The judicial interpretation put upon 
it by tne Calcutta High Court removes a sword of Damocles ‘which has long 
hung over the head of many an editor in India. There is, however, a more 
important question than the one which the Calcutta High Court has disposed of. 
Sedition may be directed either against His Majesty’s Government or the 
‘Government by law established in British India.’ Swardjya for the people 
of India may be consistent with the sovereignty of the King-Emperor. But 
would it be consistent with the Government now by law established in British 
India? Is the latter expression synonymous with the Government of India 
vested in the Crown ofthe United Kingdom, whatever its form may be, and 
through whatever agency it may be conducted? Would the Colonial form of self- 
government be consistent with the Government which is now established by law 
in British India? The Calcutta decision apparently assumes that it would be.” 
The Oriental Review writes :—‘* A very important judgment was delivered by 
Justices Mitter and Fletcher, of the High Court of Bengal, in the case of 
Babu Beni Bhusan Rai, pleader of Khulna, who was bound down by 
Mr. Ahmed, the District Magistrate, under section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, in the sum of Ks. 5,000 and two sureties of the same value 
to be of good behaviour for a year for having delivered a ‘ seditious ’ speech 
during the recent District Conference. The passages in the .speech to which 
objection was taken were to .the effect that the present year was a very 
auspicious one, being the fiftieth anniversary of the Indian Mutiny, and that 
the members should exert themselves to secure swrrdjya for India. The word 
swardjya was translated as ‘Independent Government’, and a desire for 
independent government meant, according to the Deputy Legal Remembran- 
cer, the absolute exclusion and removal of the present British Government. 
Both the Judges differed most emphatically from this interpretation, and 
expressed an opinion that the word only meant ‘self-government,’ which was 
perfectly compatible with the suzerainty of Great Britain in this land. 
Mr. Justice Fletcher even went so far as to say that if it only meant the 
Colonial form of government, it was ‘a legitimate aspiration of the people.’ 
We cordially commend this judgment to our rulers, from the Secretary of 
State downwards, and their supporters in the Press, and hope that all the 
odium and ridicule attached to this much-abused word will cease once for all.” 
The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The case of Lala Beni Bhusan Rai raises an 
important question. As the law stands at present, all cases of sedition in which : 
the accused are charged with making violent speeches and publishing mis- 
chievous writings are triable by a Magistrate alone, Now the Magistrate may 
be ignorant of the language in which the speech or writing was delivered 
or written; in that case there is the greatest danger of the accused being | 
unfairly dealt with. ‘Translations are not to be relied upon in such cases, 
It is very rarely that exact equivalents of the words and phrases in one language 
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given his decision in the Yugdntar case and dehipeiae 
the editor, Mr, Bhupendranath Dutt, to rigorous im- 
Conia the rotalt - risonment foroneyear. Sedition cases have of. late 
.— very common. It isa noteworthy fact: in 
‘connection with these cases that in almost none of them: 
the sentence exceeds one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Formerly, in this country, treason was punished with death. The question, 
therefore, naturally. arises “ Why does the British Government support a 
traitorous. person for one year at its own cost?’ Some may say that in 
former times traitors did not write articles in newspapers, but actually 
- raised the flag of independence and brought about a political revolution, But 
we do not admit this contention, for history tells us that if there were really | 
any cause for treason under the British rule and if real treason were to spring 
into existence it would succeed in cverthrowing even that rule, strengthened 
though it is by railways and telegraphs. Hence either the rumours about’ the 
prevalence of sedition must be false or the officials must be diverting themselves 
by setting them afloat. It is not likely that any one will at his own cost 
support a real traitor. It may, therefore, be asserted, in view of the light 
sentences passed on the accused in sedition cases, that the officials are toying 
with sedition. The Yugdntar is not the only paper that has incurred the 
displeasure of Government. News has been received that an onslaught is soon 
to be made upon the Navashakti, another Calcutta journal. It is also notorious 
that the Police are trying to prevent the Bande Mdtaram, the Sandhya, the 
.. Navashakté, and other papers from finding their way into Barisal. On our side, 
ia Mr. Selby has begun to persecute students and teachers for attending swadeshi 
meetings, It may safely be inferred from an article in the Times of India that 
an onslaught is intended even upon some Bombay newspapers, ‘The practice of 
confiscating presses, where seditious writings aze printed which has come into. 
vogue since the Yugdntar prosecution, will give serious trouble to journalists. 
But those who would point out the true pati of national advancement to their 
fellow-countrymen must be prepared like Mr. Bhupendranath to undergo the 
punishment prescribed by an alien Government for truthfulness and patriotism, 
Patriots do not suffer in vain. Their sufferings give rise to other patriots, 


a 33. HKeferring to the decision of the District Magistrate, Dharwar, in the 
ha Comments on the order proceedings taken against one N. S. Barve, a swadeshi 
oe passed by the District Magis: preacher, the Karndtak Vritta writes:—We cannot 
trate, Dharwar, binding over ‘help remarking that agrave miscarriage of justice has 

one N. 8. Barve to keep the : Mo F 
peace for one year. occurred in the case. The proceedings in the case 
Karndétak Vritta (103), 26th were almost entirely in the hands of the Police from 
Avug.; Mahkratia (10), 18th first to last. It is they who listened to the speeches, 
Aug. took them down in shorthand and submitted a report 
to the authorities. Itis they again who filed the complaint and gave 
evidence upon which the conviction is based. It has been distinctly 
ruled by the High Court that too much reliance should not be placed 
upon Police reports. No independent witnesses were called by the Police in 
the present case. The papers on which the original notes of the speeches. 
were taken down have been either destroyed or not forthcoming. The 
testimony of the shorthand writer is very extraordinary, indeed! His. 
| caneety for translating a speech inthe Vernacular onthe spur of the moment 
his speed in taking it down immediately in English in shorthand must be: 
truly phenomenal! The evidence did not disclose the exact words used by the 
: er and. their probable effect upon the public mind. The law requires that. 
accused should be given every facility to defend himself. This was not. 
done in the tages: ‘ease. The accused offered to call some witnesses, but the 
not:allow him to do so. In spite of all this, the. Magistrate has. 
seed an: order, binding over Mr, Harve to be of good behaviour for one year. 
2 Mabrdtta writes pa Mr. N. 8. Barve; an itinerant preacher, who has been 
— among the masses according. to his own lights for several. 
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are giving political education to the: people. We cannot conceive of a more 


flagrant instance of an abuse of the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Qode. 
in question. Will Mr. Morley come to know that in India respectable and publie- 


spirited men are being systematically treated as if they were vagabonds and 
habitual criminals P’’ | . 


34. The Karnatak is known to be the most backward part, ger Bombay 
: Presidency, in point of political, social and every 
“Pollet” inthe Karng- other kind of sativity. It4s dubbed the moet indolent 
tak. a ___, province, and the people are considered to be cowardly 
“ae Vaibhav (58), and selfish. Government are fully aware that what- 
we ever iniquities might be perpetrated in our province, 
no one would boldly stand up to protest against thesame. Occasionally, some 
Maratha lecturers come in our midst to rouse us into activity, but their preach- 
ings have so far produced no effect upon us and we have never been Known to 
act in such a way as to create distrust in the minds of our rulers. But 
these happy conditions are now fast disappearing. We referred in a 
previous issue to the exaggerated importance attached to a village meeting 
convened for protesting against the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai. We 
understand that. the matter has not yet ended, and as the person, who 
reported the incident to us has not yet been found out, the authorities 
intend to issue .a search warrant against our office. We hope they will 
not carry out this stupid idea. The circular of the Head Master of the 
local High School prohibiting students from attending Mr. Barve’s lectures, 
the warning given by the Collector of Bijapur to the editor of the Prakashak 
to soften the tone of his writings, the employment of shorthand writers to take 
down Mr. Barve’s speech and the action taken by the Collector against Mr. Barve 
have followed each with such startling rapidity that it seems clear that the 
authorities are trying in a hundred ways to sow the seeds of discontent ia 
Karnatak. We need hardly say that such repressive measures will do more 
harm than good. But as our advice to our rulers in this respect is sure to go 
unheeded, we would only remind our countrymen that the very fact that the 
Officials have begun. to adopt repressive measures against us shows clearly that 
Government have become conscious of our strength. Let our people remember 
that the very attempts to crush public movements serve merely to strengthen 
them. We should learn patience. We cannot hope to see happy days with- 
out undergoing sufferings. ? 


35. A Satara correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Mr, Tambe, who has 
been giving religious discourses (purans) for the last 

Action taken by the four years, visited Satara last week and gave 7 or 8 
Collector of Satara against @ readings on religious subjects. The Police and the 

certain Mr. Tambe, a reli- ; 

gious preacher. Government reporters attended the readings, 

— -Kesuri (134), 20th May. Mr. Tambe went to Dhdawadashi last ‘Tuesday. 
Mr. Arthur sent a sowar after him, and he was brought. 

back on foot in the rain to the Collector’s bungalow. Mr. Arthur read over to 
Mr. Tambe the Police summary of his discourses and asked for an explanation. 
Mr. Tambe told him that stray sentences were picked out from his discourses and 
without the necessary context, his meaning was necessarily distorted. The 


Collector asked Mr. ''ambe all the same to leave the district at once or furnish ' 


security and bind himself not to deliver even strictly religious discourses 
(purans). 


36. Government have recently introduced a new kind of plague among 

: us, viz., that of sedition, as if the ordinary kind of. 
Campaign against sedition plague, eholera and other visitations that we already 
commer eee campaign pave in our midst are not enough to devastate the 
bene 9. Saméchér (160), Country. In combating this new scourge, Government 
20th Aug. - have adopted the same stringent policy as they did at 
the time of the first outbreak of bubonic plague. 
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yeame past in a most disinterested spirit, is ordered by the District Magistrate of 
h4rwar to. be bound over for Lig behaviour in a‘personal recognisance for ~ 

180 each. Allthis clearly means that itinerant 

preachers, whatever the nature of their sore are not to be tolerated if they 
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Tala ‘Lajpatrai and Ajitsing 

) : tal ‘hesk patients suffering from the 

fe ate ‘treated, Tala Chisoait, Pindidas anda few other “residents ot 

ving destin sernntoth of the new disease, have been detained in 

| there for observation. At Réwalpindi, Lala Hansraj and other 

stable gentlemen are’ still being examined on suspicion of infection 

and are so harassed inthe process that they would welcome even death by 

lag In Bengal, too, prophylactic measures like the Risley circular, 

Babtic Meeting Ordinance, &c., are being adopted, and the people are forced 

, %o'submit ‘to the new kind of inoculation. In spite of these precautionary 

- measures the editor of the Yugdntar has been found to be suffering from 

the new plague and removed to the jail for observation where he will be 

kept on sparing diet and made to take regular exercise. In the Bombay 

_ Presidency, too, the authorities have discerned. minute growths of the germs of 

the new plague and have already set about taking precautionary measures. A 

few suspected cases are-discovered at Nasik, Sitdra and Wai, and these have 

been duly examined by the local medical officers and a warning administered 

tothem. Mr. Barve, a swadesht preacher, is smpposed to have caught the new 

disease and proceedings are in progress against him before the Collector of 

Dhérwér. Rumour says that a Poona journal, too, is strongly suspected 

by Government of having caught the infection. At Cocanada, some persons 

were examined on suspicion and a few of them have been let off while enquiry 

is proceeding in respect of the rest, ‘The agency employed to detect suspected 

cases of the new disease is the Police and, if they are not found equal to the: 

task of stamping it out, Government will not hesitate to employ the military 

for the purpose, because they seem to consider it more essential to stamp 

| out the plague of sedition than to in the ordinary type of plague, which 
kills men. 


37. “We learn from a telegram from Calcutta that Mr. Aravind Ghose was 
| arrested on Friday evening on a warrant issued under 
Comments on the arrest of section 124A for the publication in ths Bande Maia- 
predic of the Bunde Md- 9m of 27th ultimo of translations of the articles for 
Vahrétta (10), 18th Ang. which Mr. Bhupendranath Dutt of the Yagdntar was 
convicted, and also for another article entitled -*‘ India 

for Indians.’......... So, after all the Police, who were hitherto beating about 
the bush by catching the smaller fry, are now going to try. conclusions with our 
famoug contemporary of the Bande Mdtaram. Mr. Aravind Ghose, who nar- 
rowly missed being a Civilian Magistrate himself simply because he could not 
ride a horse, will now stand as an.accused person before another Magistrate, 
who might have been his subordinate under other circumstances. Such are the 
vagaries of tortune! Colour makes a lot of difference, and in this case we find 
horse-riding has made all the distinction between the Magistrate and the 
accused. Who knows but that in a similar manner what is sedition to-day may 
turn out to be divine truth to-morrow. Mr. Aravind Ghose is an amiable man 

and every person in India will anxiously watch the result of the proceedings,” 
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38. Though our Presidency is so far free from the high-handedness pre- 
| i vailing in Bengal, the discretion recently given to 
7. | Petey: Babe Sétara, local Governments of instituting prosecutions under 
a to the editors of the Vrittu. section 124A without the sanction of the Supreme 
sér and ote or two other Government has subjected native journalists and 
| papers of Wii. — public lecturers to strict official scrutiny. We are 

i . i | (17), 2th of opinion that it is difficult, nay almost impossible, to 
:) live under a Government against which we entertain 
a feeling of hatred and hence we take care to keep clear of sedition. in spite of 
this the Collector of Satara sent for the editors of the Bhagwa Zenda, the Vritta- 
sdr and the Moda V ritta and after reading ‘to them one or two passages from 
their papers warned them, on pain of prosecution, against writing in a similar 
strain in future, Such a warniug is nodoubt intended to make us more cautious 
about what we write. Weureina way glad that such insignificant papers 
@g ours do attract the notice of the District Magistrate. ‘key are not 
entirely filled with seditious matter, but also deal with local aifairs, which - 


61 vues 
also deserve the attention of the Colleetor.. There are many influential 


pers which deal with political - subjects and ay oe like ours have neither 
e 


the need nor the leisure to dwell upon such topics, is @ deal of difference 
between the swardjya of which the influential papers among us write, 
and that referred to in our columns. Our object is simply to see that 
our Jocal affairs are managed smoothly and to endeavour to prepare. public 
opinion to that end. To put forth such endeavours can never constitute sedition. 
It is our duty to be prepared for local autonomy. In this connection, the recent 
judgment of the Caleutta High Court will be of great use to us. There is 
nothing wrong in aspiring to that kind of swardjya which is enjoyed by the 
British Colonies and which was put forth by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in his 
Congress speech. Papers like ours generally treat of local matters, topics like 
swardjya being only occasionally chosen for treatment by way of variety. 
There is, however, nothing illegal in discussing them and it is not quite 
necessary to indulge in sedition while doing so. Taluka papers like ours are 
mainly devoted to a discussion of local topics and if the attention of the 
Collector were to be directed to these, the Taluka would no doubt be greatly 
benefited and we shall be duly grateful to the Collector. 


39, Since the passing of the Indian Arms Act, cases of violating its 
provisions have been only few and far between. 
A plea for the repeai of the Tt was only recently when Hindu temples were 
ah aye 178 desecrated in Bengal and Bengali traged 
Sudhékar (162), 17th Aug. S ee ee ee 
by Muhammadan ruffians that we heard of prosecu- 
tions under the above Act. It might be asked what impelled Government 
to institute such prosecutions. The answer is simple enough. People no 
longer consider their lives and property to be safe under British rule 
as they were hitherto, and consequently desire to rely upon themselves 
for protection by the use of arms. Recent events in xXengal and the 
Punjéib will explain why the people are anxious about their personal 
safety. It is possible that Government might manage not to let people feel 
any necessity to possess arms for their protection, but the latter are unable to 
banish the idea of personal insecurity, which has possessed theirminds. The 
reason why Government have passed the Arms Act'is their fear that Natives, 
if allowed a free use of arms, would rise against them and drive them out of 
India. It is absolutely puerile on the part of our rulers to entertain such 
fears about the disloyalty of Indians. Had the latter been really inimical 
towards their masters, do our rulers suppose that on the mere strength of 
arms they could hold their own? It is on the good-will of their subjects 
towards them and not on the Arms Act that their security in India is based. 
They should never forget that the Indian people would not feel the want of 
arms when their good-will towards their rulers becomes extinct through 
any cause. For, in spite of the Arms Act, six crores of people in India, 
including the population in Native States, possess arms at present. Will the 
British Army for a moment withstand an onslaught by these six crores? 
British satety, as stated above, is based chieflyjon the contentment of the people. 
And so long as the Arms Act remains in force, such contentment can never 
be possible. If Government, therefore, want their subjects to be loyal towards 
them, they should see their way to repeal the Arms Act. 


40, Our well-known citizen Mr, D. E. Wacha and Sir William Wedder- 


a 


burn are regular corresponderts. Every mail brings 


Alleged tampering with g letter from Sir William to Mr. Wacha and every 
ogg bea puere = Mr. D. yail carries one from the latter to the former. ‘Lhis 
 Auhbdree-Soudégar (62), State of things continued undisturbed till June 
2ist Aug. last, when one week Mr. Wacha failed to receive 

: the usual letter. ‘lhe belated letter was delivered 
to him the next week. As it appeared to him to have been tampered with, 
Mr. Wacha made enquiries at the Bombay General Post Office, but as the 
reply did not satisty him, he wrote again. As the second reply was equally 
unsatisfactory, Mr. Wacha communicated all the facts ‘to Sir William who 


has brouglit the matter to the notice of the Post Master General of England. | 
Sir William ha; also sent for the cover of the letter in question; and Mr. Wacha 


_has also sent him the-correspondence he had with the Postal authorities here. 
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will: he salaried, to the Seoretary of State for. 
leader. whose: name is famous all over 
— that -his private letters were being 
with ; the necessary inquiries. (Some, other 
Nf the week vefer to the ng Fade in'a similar strain. ] 


oe “aly ‘she publication in the > agape of India Gazette of the latest 
tae figures relating to the prices of the various commo- 
“ite neoosity on dities has again raised the question as to why there 
inquire into the causes of the has been such a large rise in prices this year,......... 
abnormal rise in prices. Now, last year there were abundant crops, and this 
Bind Journal (18), 15th year there is no prospect of a failure of crops— 
Ang Po org Samdchér indeed, if the present conditions continue, the harvest 
will be a bounteous one—and yet there have been 
rises to the extent of about 50 per cent. This is a mystery which has ehgaged. 
many minds and yet no correct solution is forthcoming. Some attribute it 
to the currency legislation of a few years ago. The opponents of that measure, 
however, argued that prices would fall, but those predictions have not been 
fulfilled, On the contrary, the tendency i is strongly the other way. Another 
| explanation 1 is that this phenomenon is the result of the operation of the economic 
ee law which lays down that prices rise if there is more money and fall if the 
a currency is contracted. Now Government, neglecting this fact, have begun to 
coin rupees as fast as their Mints can turn them out. With a closed Mint 
Government are coining silver according to their own ideals of the demands 
of trade........... The consequence is the debasing of the value of the rupee 
a and a general rise in prices. Ifthe currency were contracted, the value 
Bees ' of the rupee would rise and there will be a fall in the prices, It would, 
a | therefore, be desirable for Government to inquire into these matters, lest 
ople should say that this riseis due to the greed of the Government.” 
The Bombay Samdehdédr remarks:—Before the burst of the monsoon the 
abnormal rise in the price of food-stufts was attributed to the withholding of 
large quantities of corn by Indian merchants in the hope of making unusually 
large profits in°case the season failed. This conjecture has now been more 
than sufficiently falsified. For had this been the case, they would, in view of 
the favourable rainfall, have now brought cut their hoarded stocks and the 
prices would have gone down in the natural course. But as the prices remain 
unaltered, we are driven to the inevitable conclusion that the rise is due to 
nothing else but the unusually large export of tke food-stuffs to foreign 
. markets even in times of famine, It is this which demands the earnest and 
| immediate attention of the authorities, and we hope that claiming as they do to 
take a paternal interest in the welfare of the people they will institute search- 
ing inquiries and endeavour to restore prices to their original level. | 
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42. ‘ Doubts are being expressed as to whether the rate of six annas per 
Sill cis thie lia maund, at which Mr. Lilaram, the next year’s con- 
minis tate to te Soa tractor, has agreed to sell fuel in Hyderabad, in consi- 
Department for supplying eration of a rebate allowed him by the Conservator of 
fuel to the public of Hyder- Forests, refers to fuel of any description or whether this 
abad (Sind) is the rate fixed for dry and split babul fuel, and as to. 
" og col (52), 9th Aug. . whether Mr. Lilaram will be required to open several 
godowns in order to meet thedemand of the whole town, 
or whether he will maintain one godown only as at present, and thus having 
satisfied only a few people will b able to dispose of the large residue of his stook 
at favourable rates in other markets. ‘To our mind it ought to go without saying: 
that the rate of six annas is for first class babu fuel and thai there will be several 
godowns opened; for otherwise the whole transaction will be a huge farce: 
and the sacrifice which the Department claims, rightly or wrongly, to have 
made, will have been all in vain. As regards the omission to fix the rate for- 
charcoal we make no doubt that the Conservator will hasten to do the needful. 
If there is no restriction imposed, then the contractor will beable to take out. 
of the pockets of the people much of what they will have saved by the- 
sedation | in the exorbitant prices of wood fuel, and thus what is given with. 
one hand will have been taken away with the other, and the Government . 
revenue will have been sacrificed 1 in vain. In winter charcoal is used by the: 
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rich and poor alike to warm themselves with. Even if it were exclusively 
used by the rich, that would be no exeouse for letting the contractor charge 
what he pleases for it.’’ : 


48, “When are we going to have a regular jury in Hyderabad ? 
Is this city in any way inferior to Karachi as regards 


__ Alleged desirability of cultura? On the contrary, while Karachi is the © 
introducing the jury system | 


in Hyderabad (Sind) commercial.centre of Sind, attracting a very large 
" Prabhat (52), 18th Aug, Dumber of intelligent and smart men, Hyderabad is 
Eng. cols. practically the educational metropolis of the province 
and can furnish quite a sufficient number of men 
competent to serve as Jurors.......... The authorities here should, therefore, lose 
no time in moving Government to sanction the introduction of the jury system 
in Hyderabad for sessions cases in general. Sut till this is done, in fairness to 
those who are required to attend as assessors, their service, such as it is, 
should be remunerated, At present many people avoid the trouble of sitting 
as assessors, because, while their opinion is entitled to no weight they receive 
no pecuniary consideration for the expenditure of time and energy and- the 
neglect of their ordinary avocations. A ‘gentleman’ may now and then be 
allowed conveyance allowance if the session lasts for more than three or four 
days, but many have to be out of pocket for the pastime of serving as assessors, 
‘Non-gentlemen ’ like petty shopkeepers or bakers or butchers must either 
foot it, however great the inconvenience, on a hot day specially, or pay their 
own gharry hire.” 


44, The Sind vege ao y the alleged discourteous treatment 
oltered by Mr. Ommaney, District Superintendent of 

Disiree Surcintertent of Police, Hyderabad (Sind), to the editor of that paper, 
Police, Hyderabad (Sind), to who had been summoned, and to two respectable gentle- 
the Editor of the Sind Jour- men, who had voluntarily come forward to give informa- 
a and two native gentle- tion, in the course of interviews held in connection 
Stad Journal (18), 15th with a departmental enquiry into the allegations made 
Aug.; Kardchi Chronicle(7), against Head Constable Gul Mahomed, in connec- 
18th Aug.; Prabhét (52), tion with the detention of the dead body of a maa who 
wom 5 9G- was killed by the falling of a wall (vide paragraph 37 of 
Weekly Report No. 29 of 1907)...... Oneof the two gentlemen referred to was 
Mr. Khemchand Amritrai, Secretary of the Sind Hindu Sabha and a journalist 
who was not only not offered a chair, but who, when he asked that one might be 
brought for him, was questioned whether he was entitled to the honour. During 
the interview with the editor the District’ Superintendent of Police is alleged to 


have gone ‘into raptures over Gul Mahomed’s fidelity to his superiors and his 


- honest and exemplary performance of duties—quite oblivious of the fact that the 


City Magistrate had a few months previously stated in a judgment that this 
same Gul Mahomed had been guilty of letting off without security a habitual 
offender, Ramu, who was brought before him with strong evidence against 


him!’ The District Superintendent of Police is also said to have stated that he 


was confident that Gul Mahomed was not in any way responsible for the 
detention of the corpse...,...-.. The paper adds :—‘ Fie on the haughty, in- 
solent and inconsiderate official who by such treatment of Iidian gentlemen 
brings the British name into contempt and cools the people’s atfection for the 
British raj! One serious eifect of this incident will be to deepen the public 
dislike of the police and their ways. ‘The police are already shunned like the 
plague, but now even men of position must not consider themselves secure 
against insult and ill-treatment. Who then will care to give information to, 
or co-operate with, the police? When a complaint appears against an erring 
Police officer his superiors must either connive or compel him to go to Court 
to clear his character. We are inclined to believe that this enquiry has 
been instituted at the instance of Mr. Pratt, and evidently against tue wishes 
of the District Superintendent of Police. Will the former-in view of all that 
has transpired be pleased to inquire about it? Will he also see that the more 
serious offence of which the City Magistrate (whose Court is more or less a 
Police Court) has declared Gul Mahomed guilty is not ligfitly passed over 
as being ‘ancient history,’ which assuredly it is not? ‘Ihe judgment of a 
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Wes court 3 rt. ris: ‘th aad iw die respimaitble ebbicltion cadumeiit = ignore it.? 
= re not going to keep quiet over it.” [The Kardchi Chronicle and 
Prabhat make besemae comments. } 
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as 4b. ‘a “I there is one spectre that haunts the mind of the Anglo-Indian it 
% isthe babbling B. A. The educated Indian is ever on 
allege systematic teprés- his brain. No epithet of abuse is too strong for him. 


sons Pi ving nh ; D—the higher education,’ says the burra sahid, 
| Tonisns. mer 5 ‘it is our fault that we have educated the Babus, and 


~ Phenia (14), 17th. Aug. “it is high:time we cut off the fountain from which 
emanate the pestilential agitators.’ This is avery 
common notion among our. Anglo-Indian friends and: they move heaven and 


earth to clip the wings of: higher education. They talk of withdrawing 


the State control of higher education and leaving it adrift without any aid 


‘from Government.......... Since the establishment of the Indian National 


Congress, Government are getting frightened of the educated Indians. Lord 
Curzon contributed his share in the work of dealing a death-blow to higher 
education in the shape of the Indian Universities Act. English history has 
been taken away from the curriculum of ‘the Calcutta University. Why ? 
Simply because the Babus should not delve deep into the glorious chapters 
of English history, and learn that liberty to Englishmen is second nature, 
and to fight doggedly for their just rights and privileges is synonymous 
with patriotism!.......... The time is not far distant when such books 
would be prescribed in the Indian Universities as would emasculate our youths. 
Consequently the question of imparting education on national lines should absorb 
all our attention and energy. The death-knell of higher education has been 
sounded. The Englishmen consider the educated “Indians as a distinct 
source of danger. ‘They do not like to give up the power they have so 
long enjoyed, and hence their hatred for the ‘conceited B. A.’ Macaulay 
considered the spread of higher education ‘as the path of wisdom, of national 
honour,’: But we live in strange times, when it is openly declared that 
the spread of higher education should be stopped as far as possible. 
We can only say that it remains in the hands of our leaders to frustrate the 
object of the powers that be by immediately taking up the question of 
national education.”’ 


46. Commenting on the alleged action of the Principal of the Gujarat 
Need neseniity of tame- Ccllege in bodily lifting up and conducting to their 
diate Government interfer- Classes certain students who refused to attend them 
ence in the affairs of the owing to the alleged slapping of one of them by 
as ais eg. al h (25), 18th a professor of the College, the Gujardti Punch 
‘Aim. Boe, tk (29); writes :— It was not an edifying sight to see him use 
e his prowess in bodily lifting students and carrying 
them into the lecture rooms.......... What are ‘things ¢ coming toin the academy 
on the banks of the SAbarmati? The contagion of discusting vulgarity and 
brute force has spread from the Principal to one of the “professors. Who will 
be its next victim?.......... We confidently assert that anything is possible 
in the Gujarat College, and in its vicinity, at least under the segime of Mr. 
Hirst. -But how long is this disgraceful state of things to continue? ‘lhe 
College Board has been tried and found woefully wanting,....... . What 
ought to be an academy for intellectual training has been turned into a bear- 
garden and that, too, at a time when the University examinations are fast 
approaching. We have been practically obliged to give up all hope of the 
Board cleansing this Augean Stable, and must now ask the. Educational 
Department and the University to interfere. ‘The dirty linen of the Gujarat 
College administration was washed even in the Legislative Council, but the 
‘authorities seem to be moving in the matter withoute making any progress. 
We expected more promptness from a man like Mr. Selby. As Vice-Chancellor 
of the « niversit? he is responsiblefor the prestige of that body, and as head of 
the Educational Department his responsibility is even more personal and per- 


emptory. Itisa pity that such.a strict disciplinarian has so long winked at jg ..« @ 

the disgraceful condition of the Gujarat College. We have the highest respect — woe 
for Mr. Selby, both as a man and a teacher, but we must say that he has dis- | oe! 
appointed. the whole of Gujardt by giving certain people a pretty ‘long rope.’ 
Government also cannot escape quite scot-free.......... All these years they 
have treated this province in the most niggarily manner—at least so far as 
Collegiate education is concerned. Has Gujarat no claims on them ? Does the 
province pay no revenue? Let them either provide the province with a first 
class Government institution, or at once purge the Gujarat College of all the 
nauseating distempers that are to-day ruining its morale.” . 


47. An Ahmednagar correspondent writes to the Kesari a 'Tanksale, 
a public lecturer, came to Ahmednagar on Tuesday 
Alleged enforcoment ofthe jn the course of a lecturing tour. He is said to 
ere Ciroular at Ahmed- have delivered earnest and impassioned discourses at 
Kesari (184), 20th Aug. | @ number of places on swadeshi, boycott and swardjya. 
A student, aged 12, who burned pastils before 
Shivaji’s portrait at one of Mr. Tanksale’s lectures, was detained by the police 
after the lecture was over and asked minute questions, Some native sepoys, who 
had been casually out for a stroll, attended one of Mr. Tanksale’s discourses 
given in Maruti’s tempie outside the Mangalwar gate. They received orders not 
todosoany more. Mr. ‘Tanksale was also prohibited from giving further 
lectures in the temple. Mr. Rajhansa, Head Master of the Ahmednagar 
Education Society’s High School, went round the classes on Friday (16th 
August) and punished every student who had attended Mr, Tanksale’s lectures. 
Mr. Orr visited the school the next morning and questioned all the students 
whose names had been reported to him by the police. He also asked some 
students whether they intended entering Government service. All this shows 
that the Risley Circular will be rigidly enforced here as at Ndg epur. <A meeting 
of the Managing Committee was held on the evening of the 17th and passed a 
resolution prohibiting school-boys from attending seditious meetings. Mr. Orr 
was present at the Committee’s meeting. 


48. A contributor to the Khdndesh Samdchdr writes :—I propose to discuss 
to-day the growing evil of Christian Missionaries and 
Alleged partial attitude of their schools and the support given them by Govern- 


Government towards Mis- r 
sionary schools in Ahmed- ment. ‘The evil is apparent specially i in the Ahmed- 


nagar District. nagar district. Missionaries have a school there in : 
Khandesh Samechér (135), almost every village, and it is said thatGovernment have ft 
14th Aug. recently issued a circular that. no Government school 


is to be opened in any village where the Missionaries 

have already a school of their own. The people of Ahmednagar should shake 
off their lethargy and inquire under what law Government have issued the 
above circular. ‘he people of Isdlak petitioned Government for opening a 
school in their village, but were told in reply that there being a Mission school 
in the neighbourhood of their village no school was required at Isdlak. The 
people repeated their request through the Mamlatddr and at last got a favour- 
able reply. ‘Lhis will show how difficult it has become for the people to secure 
a school in their midst. Do Government gain anything by supporting the i 
Missionaries? ‘They would thereby only create bad blood between themselves 
and their subjects. It isfor the people to see where their children would - 4 
receive the best instruction, and Government should not throw unnecessary 
obstacles in their way. Is the attitude of Government in the above matter 
compatible with their policy of neutrality in religious matters? The boast of 
Government about the spread of education and the restrictions on the opening 
of new schools are also equally inconsistent... To encourage Missionary 
institutions by neglecting to open Government schools is tantamount to ask 
the people to send ti.eir children to schools conducted by Christian converts. 
- This is nothing but an indirect interference with the religious feelings of the 
people, ‘The latter understand these tricks and are not likely to be duped 
thereby. We request Government to open proclaim their policy in the a 
matter. Failing this, we trust some non-o om jeper. of the Lanes ve “ae 
Council will interpellate them on the subject. eM - oe 
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49, Seve re Inbabitane of Sanat lines submitted « a ‘oelades to Govern- 
Ue ila Bh merit’ complaining of the laxity of the local Municipal 
eee tion of siren administration and calling upon Government to take 
sipality. it into their own hands. The petitioners point out that 
Surya . Prakéeh (36), 17th the streets of the town are in a very bad condition, that 


oe : ; ang 8 é meer at Metra (24), the Municipal authorities do not pay any attention to 


the complaints about extravagant expenditure appear- 
ing in ‘toe local newspapers and request Government to appoint one or two 
erienced officers to inquire into the maladministration of the Municipality 
(and to report on the present squalid and insanitary condition of the city, and if 
the Municipal officers are found incapable, to assume temporary management of 
Municipal affairs. [In this connection a “ Gopipura rate-payer”’ writes to the 
Gujardt Mitra :—If the rumour is correct that a petition has been submitted 
to Government against the local Municipality, the people have a right to know 
who the signatories to the petition are. If it is suggested in the petition that 
Government should suspend the Municipality, I cannot believe that it emanates 


from the popular party. | 


50, About a month ago, the Councillors of the Pandharpur Municipality 
resigned in a body in consequence {of the interference 
* Pars mae about the delay of the Police in the exercise of functions entrusted to 
| g the question about 
the resignations of the Muni- ‘them. But we have not yet heard the decision of 
cipal Councillors of Pandhar- the Collector in the matter. It is essential that the 
pur (Sholap sp? 1), 18 cause which led to the resignations should be removed 
* Kalpatars 31), Leth Aug. in future. Perhaps Government tay order a fresh 
election to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations, but that will be no. 
solution of the question raised. .What is the use of being elected to the Muni- 
cipality when the Councillors cannot exercise their functions without. inter- 
ference by the Police: The point is not of local interest alone but affects all 
Municipalities. If Municipalities are entrusted with certain functions, it 
cannot be intended that they should be insulted and thwarted in the exercise 
thereof by the Police. It will not, therefore, do for Government to observe 
silence in the matter. The time of the general Municipal elections is drawing 
near, and it is desirable that the public as well as the candidates who wish to offer 
themselves for election should know once for all whether a Municipal Councillor, 
while discharging his duties, is expected to bow down implicitly to the authority 
of the Police. It is not enough, in our opinion, that the case against Mr, Modak 
should be withdrawn. Government should take measures for preventing similar 
interference on the part of the Police in future. It is to be seen whether Gov- 
ernment uphold the prestige of the Police as against the rights and dignity of the 
Municipal Councillors, Whatever the decision of Government in the matter 
may be, it should be made known to the public at an early date. If it be 
delayed any further, people will be led to think that Government had their 
own game to play in the matter. - 


Native States. 


5le God knows when the Indians will attain their goal of  suardjyae 
But the English have in the meanwhile -reduced 
Alleged attempt of Hnglish-- them to an ~ extraordinary plight. With a view to 
men to buy weapons in the wake them wholly dependent upon their rulers, 
ion of the subjects of 
a Englishmen have deprived the Indians of arms and 
_ Kél (130), 28rd Aug. thereby subjected them to a servile condition. But 
the British are not content with inflicting this dis- 
ability upon the people living in British India, They. have recently directed 
their attention to the subjects of Native States. Even in this matter they are. 
having recourse, according to their usual practice, to a sort of diplomacy and 
secrecy. Whatever they have to do, the English excel in doing it with tact and 
political skill, Surely, this virtue of theirs is worthy of all praise! ‘They will 
never pass an Arms Act, as in British India, to make the subjects of Native 
re as nanan and permet as lambs. When they cap echieve their — 
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with secrecy, what is the use of giving publicity and attracting public attention 
to their plans? It seems that secret agents are employed to buy at exorbitant 
prices all the weapons in the possession of the subjects of Native States. Ina 
small State ijn Central India all arms were purchased in this manner for 
Rs. 22,000. If these things be true,we deprecate them entirely and wish they 

were put a stop toat once, The #nglish have become very suspicious of late. 

Why should they fear that the people will make use of the arms in their 

possession against their rulers? If there is contentment in the land, the 
people will not only not think of using the arms in their possession against their 
rulers but the very fact of their possessing them will prove a source of strength 

to the rulers. Ifthe English consider themselves safe when they have once 
disarmed the people, they are labouring under a delusion. Is not discontent a 

mighty weapon ? To produce discontent among the people is to give a formid- 

able weapon in their hands. The English should take care not to arm the 
Indians with this weapon. If they take such care, they have no reason to fear 

the people, even though the latter happen to possess ordinary weapons. 


52. A “ Mysorean ” ge to the a Prakash :—* On the 8th of August 
| | ee _ 1902 the installation of His Highness the Mahdrdaja 
emma tect yA of Mysore took plase. Lord Curzon observed in the 
chie as Private Secretary to installation speech that the Mah4raja would have the 
the Mabdrdja of Mysore. advice of a Private Secretary whose abilities had 
‘ a sage eo specially recommended him for selection. Mr. H. 

baie iat Maconochie, a Junior Civilian, was appointed Private 
Secretary. ‘Chis appointment was not relished by the public.......... This 
would not have mattered much had the Maharaja been old and experienced. 
Many of the shortcomings of the last five years’ administration are traceable 
to this unhappy appointment. Mr. Maconochie’s services would have come 
to an end in December next. But the Government of Mysore have applied 
for an extension of his services by one year. i hope the Government 
of India will veto this extension and give the Maharaja the option to appoint 
his own Private Secretary. There are certain circumstances which make this 
change absolutely necessary in the interests both of the State and of Mr. 
Maconochie himself. It must be borne in mind that Mr, Maconochie is: the 
son-in-law of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. He 
is as much feared in Mysore as Sir Denzil is in the Punjdéb. He influences 
Government measures to a great extent. His partiality for non-Hindus is 
proverbial. He is a staunch advocate of the Kurasian community. This 
advocacy is being looked upon by all with silent fear.......... Mr. Maconochie 
has for the last five years been out of touch with the British administration. 
So in his own interest Mr, Maconochie ought to be made to revert to British 
service. It is hoped that the Government of India will see this done and save 
the Province from the veiled autocracy of the son-in-law of the most high-handed 
Lieutenant-Governor India ever had.”’ 


53. In a contributed article, tne Mahi Kantha Gazette expresses its ap- 
| proval of the action of the Political Agent, Jhalawad, 
ne in Dhrangadra = having secured the release on bail of the aged 
ee ather of Surajsinh, a bkdéyat of Kondh, by means 
nett aente fone OO) ae a telegraphic message to the Ra jsdheb, and 
: requests that. officer to extend his protecting hand to 
these bhdyats in the same sympathetic way throughout their trial. ‘The paper then 
animadverts upon the extravagance of the Rajsaheb in the face of the indebt- 
edness of the State and on his alleged oppressive administration. Among other. 
acts the paper states that a month’s salary of all the servants of the State has 
been withheld, ‘The paper also points out that the Rajsdheb, wishing to make 
his capital as beautiful as Bombay, has begun to pull down the houses of his 
subjects. It adds :—As.the people are in a very wretched condition already, this 
act is calculated to render them discontented. Dhrangadra being a first class 
State, Government do not. interfere in its affairs. ‘Lhe result of this, however, 
has been that deep discontent has. spread among the subjects. Instead of 
quietly looking on, Government should now take steps to allay it. 
con 81310 : 
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54, Ina. contributed article, the Mahi Kdntha Gazette writes:—The 

Me oe ee) Dhdkor of. Vala seems bent upon depriving the 
Lh. RES 3 ‘Vala State, j4chirdér of Kanpur of his jaghir. This jdghir has 
3 n kept under attachment for a long period by the 
Thdkor; the debts on it have been paid with money 


‘Tent at interest by himself, but still he does not raise the attachment on it and 
declines to: settle the accounts finally. A similar attempt to appropriate the 
jéghir-of ‘Térvadi Badheka failed through the interference of the Political 
Agent: who caused it to be restored to Tarvidi-Badheka and ordered the Thakor 
to settle jts accounts. Instead of doing sv, the Thakor is giving evasive 
answers, and Major Beale, giving him credit for truthfulness, is not pressing 
the’ matter.- “While on the one hand he is contriving to appropriate the 
incomes of other jd4ghirs, he is willing on the other to sacrifice the whole of his 
own income to bring back Hira Patel into Vala. He knows he will not 
succeed at the Agency and is therefore making efforts on his behalf at Bom- 
| bay. We hear that he has promised to pay a private gentleman in Bombay 
. a lakh of rupees for his good offices in the matter. - Though strictly prohibited by 


re Government, the Thakor secretly visits Hira Patel at Taniala. The subjects of 
a the State are mortally afraid of the return of Hira Pdtil and regard him as a 
i veritable scourge. They pray to God that they may never see him again at 
. Vala to oppress and terrorise them. 
_ 55. In acontributed article the Mahi Kdantha Gazette writes :—In spite of 
Ue gaat oi the fact that during the last five years that the present 
ie (Kathie gr). Détha Taluka Kamdar, Mr. Jagyivan Parmanand Pandya, has 
—— “Mahi Kéntha Gasette (85), been managing the Datha Taluka, its annual income 
. , ‘18th Aug. has been about twenty thousand rupees, he has not 
= been able to pay the expenses of the Thana establish- 
‘ment for two years, and consequently the Taluka has been placed under attach- 
ee ment by the Agency. Several appeals, including one from the’ principal 
|i Télukdar, Bavaji Ranaji, have been submitted to the Agency authorities 
ye complaining about the misuse of the revenues of the taluka by the Kamdar, 
tee but without avail. Is it not natural that this, as well as the fact that the 
i account books of the State were restored by Mr. Tudor Owen immediately after 
we they had been attached under his orders, should lead people to suspect that 
the subordinates of the Prant, and perhaps the Thénddr himself, have been won 
a over to his side by the Kamdar? Mr. Tudor Owen was convinced of the mis- 
va management of the taluka revenues, but unfortunately he had to go away 
ao before he could do anything. The public and the Talukdar hoped that Major 
a Beale, who succeeded Mr. Tudor Owen, would have the matter investigated 
i thoroughly, but they have been disappointed, and Mr. Jagjivan is still pursuine 
Ce his evil courses. We, therefore, request both Major Beale and the Agent to 
i. : the Governor, K athiawa4r, to have the account-books attached immediately and 
aa get them examined by a special commission. 
) hie : Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
ing *56. ‘A most successful public meeting, attended by about a thousand 


: sie . people, was held on Tuesday evening last in the hall 
eon — establishing pe of the Poona Native General Library. On the 
Temperance Association in motion of Rao Bahadur Godbole, the Honourable 


the city. . Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C. 1. E., was voted to the chair, 
Bro haa a gets a Mr. N. C, Kelkar having explained the object ot 
cach Abc vactate 5: the meeting, Rao Bahadur G. V. Joshi moved 
the first resolution which sanctioned the establishment of a ‘l'emperance 
Association in Poona, in view of the fact that the vice of drinking was on the 
increase and that active steps must be taken to check its spread. Kao Bahadur 
Joshi, gave Government credit for good intentions, but complained that these 
good intentions and sympathy were not exhibited by acts. He also gave some 
very interesting figures and proved that during the last 25 years Abkari revenue 
had increased enormously ; so much so that drunkenness progressed even more 
than learning and art. .He was followed by the Kev. Mr, Robertson. and 
Mr. B, G. Tilak, and the first resolution was passed unanimously. Mr. L. R. 
Gokhale, pleader, moved the second resolution to. the effect that those gentle- 
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men who signed the ‘ total-abstinence circular ’ should be the members of the 


Association. Mr. K. P. Khadilkar having supported it, the resolution | was 
passed unanimously. The President in a short and well-reasoned speech 
showed that during the last thirty years the sale of liquor in the Poona District 


had more than doubled and the Abkari revenue had increased more than five 


times, and’ gave it as his deliberate opinion that three-fourths of the blame for 
this increase rested on the shouldets of Government. After the usual thanks 
to the chair the meeting terminated amidst the shouts of ‘ Bande Mataram.’ ” 


[A Poona correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh in giving @ fuller report of. 


the meeting writes as follows:—Mr.. Tilak said:—One of the principal 
things to be remembered is that India was not a nation of drunkards before the 
advent of British rule. It is our British rulers alone, who are hereditary drun- 
kards. Since the advent of the British to India, however, fears have been 
entertained about India’s being converted into a nation of drunkards, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone states in one of his reports that the total Abkéri 
revenue from the six Ghaut districts amounted to only ten thousand rupees in 
the time of the Peshwas, and that both the consumption and the sale of liquor 
were considered penal offences in those days. He also expressed a desire that the 
same policy would be followed by the British Government. But things have 
turned out differently. The Peshwas’ revenue of ten thousand rupees has now 
mounted to no Sess a sum than twenty-five or thirty lakhs under the British rule ! 
It has been alleged the number of liquor shops in the Presidency has gone 
down by 500. But the decrease is not at least visible in Poona, where they 
seem to have rapidly multiplied. ven educational institutions like the High 
School and the Training College have liquor shops in their vicinity, and when 
the people petitioned the authorities for the removal of one of these shops, the 
request was refused on the ground that it was required in that locality by the 
public. Such is the contempt with which Government treats public opinion 
even in regard to the location of liquor shops. There have been temperance 
movements in Poona in former times, and many people had pledged themselves to 
abstain from the use of liquor. But when their action resulted in a pecuniary 
loss to the Abkdri contractor, the latter appealed to the Collector and the Police 
began to take down the names of those who had taken pledges. Thereupon the 
poor people got frightened and again took to drinking for fear of being prosecuted 
for abstaining from liquor. One Collector went so far as to advise the liquor 
contractor to send out preachers amongst the people to induce them to drink 
just ‘as the temperance societies sent out agents to preach temperance, 
The contractor, however, ‘could not agree to this, but hit upon another 
plan. He held mautehes and gave similar other entertainments at his liquor 
shops, which lured the poor people to go and drink liquor there. ‘Cemperance 
preachers have also in some cases deen prosecuted on frivolous charges. If we 
Were given swardjya even so far as the Abkdéri Department is concerned, 
the drinking habit would disappear from India within a dozen years, for public 
opinion in the country is still against drinking. It is Government that bars the 
way to the realisation of such aconsummation with its anxiety to earn revenue. 
But it isthe duty of the people to put forth efforts to bring about a change in 
Government policy. ‘the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in bringing the proceedings 
to a close made the following remarks:—The habit of drinking is not looked 
down upon in western nations, and temperance reformers have, therefore, an 


up-hill task there, The proposal for the total prohibition of the sale of liquor - 


is met by our officials with the reply that it would lead to illicit distillation and 
deprive the ‘legitimate consumer’ of his right to drink liquor. But both 
these excuses are hollow. Fear of punishment would surely prevent illicit 
distillation to a great extent, while no Indian has as yet come forward to assert 
his right to drink liquor. At least three-fourths of the responsibiiity of con- 
verting the Indians into drunkards must be laid at the doors of Government, 
who are unwilling to give up their Abkari revenue and are forcing Liquor 
down the throats of the people for the sake of that revenue.] — | 


57. A meeting for establishing a Taluka Association was held at Sd4swad 


| on 18th Aygust and was attended by Marwaris, ryots, 
Meeting of the Taluka ete, About 1,500 persons were present, iucluding 


Association at Sdswad representatives from Vir, Khdlad and other surrounding 


(Poona). - 


Kesari (134), 20th Aug. villages. Messrs. N. C, Kelkar, Pangarkar and Khadil- 


| kar of Poona attended the meeting as representatives 
of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha and invited the newly formed ‘Taluka Association 
to send its representatives to the meeting of the District Association to be shortly 
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of givir tion es the’ maiala srith a vibe to. 
erste car their. waition and the means to.ameliorate it. 
ferred ye ry >t abicten results of the Congress agitation and to the 
10n. byt ‘that body ‘of the swadeshi and boycott propaganda. It was resolved. 
no: the’ t oti vof Mr. V. R. Panse to establish the Taluka Association at 
Mewed. (MM » Kbaditkas spoke on the: work that lay before Taluka and District 
stociations and alluded to the poverty of the masses, the decay of indigenous 
dustries, the burden of land assessments, &c. Mr, Pangarkar exhorted everyone 
shearersto becomeevery inch aswadeshi: Mr, N. C. Kelkar spoke of the 
necessity of establishing a regular gradation of national workers beginning with 
x the villeee and:ending with the Congress. He advised his hearers to become 
members of the Sarvajanik Sabha and to furnish that body with full 
information about their general condition. — 4 


68. The Broach éorrespondent of the Boshbap Samachér étitNi s—A. 
public meeting of all the local merchants was heid 
“Industriel activity in here on 14th August under ithe presidentship of 


. fe agg a Bamachér (66) Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal. The object of the 
a 19th Ang. ’ meeting was to adopt special measures for the resus- 


citation of the declining trade of the weavers of 
Broach, who once upon a time used to do very good business, and for placing 
within the reach of the artisans and agriculturists of Broach all useful 
information. available -concerning their. respective callings. For this pur- 
pose’ on the proposal of Mr. Trimbaklal Bhawanishankar who was 
seconded by Mr. Hiralal Amratlal, an association of influential members, 
‘styled the “Broach district, art, industrial, commercial and agricultural 
I Association,’ was formed. It was further resolved that the association 
should endeavour to bring to the notice of the local industrial classes the 
various arts and industries practised in other parts of India and to furnish to 
the agriculturists all such up-to-date information as may induce them to effect 
an improvement in their field operations, Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal 
was appointed president of the association. At this stage of the proceedings 
a numerously signed petition was placed in the hands of the President praying 
that in view of the fact that very often poor persons are ruined by going to law 
on trifling matters an arbitration Court may beformedin Broach. ‘The proposal 
for the establishment of such a Court consisting of old and experienced members 
of the various communities with Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal as President was 
carried unanimously. 


59. A correspondent from Nasik writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—A public 
meeting was held at Nasik at the Vijayanand theatre 

nh _ Boycott celebration meet- on 7th August for celebrating the anniversary of the 
| a ms, — ash (42), 19th swadesht and boycott movements. Mr. Babasaheb 
sO er ee r , Khare was voted to the chair, Deshbhakta (lovers of 
. the country) Ganpule, Barve, Gosavi and Patankar 

were among the principal speakers. Mr. Ganpule described the rapid progress 
the swadeshi movement had made during the course of the past two 
years only and requested them to hold swadeshé celebrations every year, Mr. 
Barve next addressed the assembly, exhorting them to impose a strict boycott 
on foreign goods. Boycott, he said, has been proved beyond doubt to be the 
i necessary complement of the swadesht movement. Mr, Gosavi, who followed, 
ae said that India had given birth to the swadeshi movement ard that it had not 
ok. only shown its robust growth, but proved that it possessed vitality enough 
to face boldly the attempts of its enemies to crush it in Bengal, the Punjab, 
the Mahdrdshtra and the Berars. Such a promising movement, said he, should 
be lovingly cherished and fostered by the people. Boycott —-its appendage— 
should also, he said, be carefully encouraged. iificulties in the way of both 
were, in his opinion, the signs of their future success. He concluded his 
discourse by quoting: the words of Swami Vivekananda ‘ Rise up, awake 


and know.’ 
=. 7 i SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
yet me ai eis Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


tor ta Government, 
nanan 1907. 
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Collectors .and: District, Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 

send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 

appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if any, 1s being taken ; and, if. the facts alleged are incorrect, whiat i 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| 
(1) Shivrém 
| (3) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hinda (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


Gururao aioe. oes ; Hindu} | 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Mabiaer Khénolkar; Hindu 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Karhéda 
Br&hmen); 44, 

Gaurishankar R4mpraséd; Hindu (casey 

Brahman); 44 } 


7 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan | 


Brfihman); 25. 
Vaéman Daji Motiwile ; ; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. 
Hari Narayan Rahalkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Hari Dharmard4j Géndhi ; ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Karh4ada Bréhman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Hari Bhikdji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
43. 

Nérayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

wan Brdhman) ; 41. 


Sadeshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 


Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Ji ivAji Telang ; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chit wan Br4hman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahms) ;s - 35. 

Kashinsth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahéne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Visudeo Lingoji Birjo; Hindu (Mardths) ; 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 


Krishn4ji Késhin4th Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandréo Baélkrishna Réngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinsth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 

wan Brahman); 54. 

Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Trimbak A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kédyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrdm’ Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bre&hman); 50. 
Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Hari Nérdyan Apte ; 
Brdéhman) ; 40. 

Krishnaji Né&rdyan Athle ; -Hindu (Karhéda 
Brdéhman) ; 53. 

Bal Gan Tilak, BA., LLB; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 

Pandharinath meee Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28, 

Yadav YY Bélkrishna Veleual; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 41. 

amen at Baburao Hegde ; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
wat 

Bhikéji pa Bhide; Hindu ae oe Breh- 

man); 86 
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‘Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. | i. oo | 
139 | Lokamat ..) «. ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... _...! BAmkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gaud. 600 
| | giri), ) | Brdéhman); 3¢. | 
149 | Madhukar... ss as | Belgaum .| Do ...  ...|Jan4rdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras-} 300 
eso wat Brihman); 31. | | 
141 | Mah4réshtré Vritt ee a ee ee we B4abaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);; 160 
142 | Mod Vritt ves «| Wai (Satara) .. Do. eee ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Be | | Brédhman) ; 29. o 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-} 1,650 
. pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav tae ane ORS as Do. do. ent 1,800 
g 145 | Munukshu “ee: ee a we eave ee 
| K handesh). 


4246 | Nagar Samdchér... ...| Ahmednagar ..| Do. Vishwanath Gangaéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mai) . 26. 

147 | Nésik Vritt a ree owe ee OR ee Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 

, Bréhman) ; 24. ‘ 


148 |Ny4ya Sindhu .., «.| Ahmednagar ...| Dos ... «| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth| 400 


Brahman) ; 33. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitré ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. «os. ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). : Brahman) ; 43. : 
150 | Parikshak... _.... ««»| Belgaum a Te 8 .ee| Vaman Re&mchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 400 : 


wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhét ... a ...| Dhulia — (West-| Monthly ...| Govind Kashinéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 


| Khandesh, ‘ Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh),. Brahman) ; 43. : 


— 
or 
Qo 


Prakdésh ... ae sect AOTRTE ccs on ak .».| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 Wal 

Brahman); 33. , ite 
154 | Prakdshak eos = wee} Bijapur eb a. oven ...;Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
| | wan Brahman); 32 
265 | Pratod ... «oe ~——--»| Isl&mpur(Satdra)| Do. ...  ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
156 | Réghav Bhushan... vot 200m CAGE)... 1 Des. we ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 


about 55 or 56. 
157 ) Rashtramukh see ees| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...) Published thrice a} Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
| month Brahman) ; 27. 


158 | Satya Shodhak ... vee| Ratndgiri .«.| Weekly ... “aa oe oy Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawan} 1,000 

rahman) ; 26. : 

159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,) Bombay ... .../ Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 

buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 

Editor :—Rdmchandra Vimayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 45. 

160 | Sholdpur Samachar ese| Sholépur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 49... 408 


161 |Shubh Suchak ... | Satara .».  .:.| Do. oo — «..| Ramchandra Asai Chitale ; Hindu(Chitp&wan| 160 


| Br&éhman); 6 
162 | Sudhakar ... oe eee} Pen (Kola@ba) .} Do. oo wo, Nava@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitps- 400 
: wan Br4hman), 
163 |Sumant ... si ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...} Do.  .., eee) (1) Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 


shasth Brahman); 36. (2) Pandurang Bal- | 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35, 3 

ere ,..| Balvant’ Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 

| kanastha Brahman); 36. . . 

Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 

Bréhman); 22. : 


164 |Swarajya . .. .».| Sholapur wi 


165 | Vidya Vilas coe soo} KOLhApur se 


166 Vichéri a eos| K4rw&r (Kanara).| Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 7 
167 | Vihari_... i ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... -».| Bh&skar Vishnu Phadke =. awe eee} 1,000 


168 | Vikram ... Re ooo] Satara coe ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman); 26. 


169 | Vishvavritt eee. eee! Kolhapur ee} Do. eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu $60 
| ( (Deshasth er Ae — 
170 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay... ...| Do. see] (1) Vin4éyak Balkrishna Nadkarni «. «| 600 


| (2) Rémkrishna Raghun&th ; Hindu (Gaud 

a nie | Saraswat Bréhman). me 

171 Vr ittas#r eee eee eee Wai (Satara) eee Weekly eee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 250 

pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

172 Vrittasudha coe eee Sat4ra eee eee Do. eee eee Laxman V4man Khat4vkar 4 Hindu (Deshasth 100 , oe 
| : | Brahman); 43. , 

178 | VydpSri 4. see =~ aes Poona... ans} “Doe ... ewe] Nama DAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth -Brah- 600 


<i 
« i 


man) ; 4l. a 
174 | Warkari 4. co» —_—_«se| Pandharpur (Sho- | Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limayo; Hindu (Chitpdwan; 260 a a 
lapur). | . Brdébman); 34. . : | a 
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Appa Sad4shivehastri Jalen Hindu 
sth Brxhman) ; 88. 


Re paegs «od 4) ...| Weekly... Shéme-ud-din — Muhammad; Muhan- 


ae ..| Iedekhdns ind) . es cei] Hakim suis Tahileing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1 


2 


i 
» 


Do. 

a Karachi (Sind) ...; Do ... .».| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 __... 650 : 
Do. 
Do. 


vos Do. - ve. ooo} Asauumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Loh4na) ;53 ... 150 
»{ Shikdérpur (Sind). as oe | Cheldrém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43., 550 


‘ 


eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly oo} Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali _ Baroeilywala; ‘ 2,500 
| Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


ie DO ud Weekly oe .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh]! 3,000 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
cost DO. 4. —s one Saonthly eo.| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,760 
Rh (North Indian) ; 32. 
a : eee} Bhusdwal (East, Weekly ... see] Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
Bee | IK he@ndesh). 


Habib-ul-Akhbaér... — ...| Bombay... od ae ie ...| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


6, | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma wo| Jalgaon (East| Do. w | Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 65 
a | andesh). Muhammadan. 


Be 187 | Mofid-e-Rosger ... ...| Bombay... = «se “Do. oe. =e} Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya ; 500 
Kc Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


et 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér see] Do. coo ove} Daily oo  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
ee | Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


é Gusaba’tI anD HInpI. 


Ber 189 | Jain seo = wees nee] Bombay ove eee] Weekly - =...) Bhdgubhdi_ Fatechand Ka4rbhdéri; Hindu} 2,300 
Mo | | . (Shéwak Bania) ; 82. 
: S : 190 J ain Mitra eee eee Do. eee eon Fortnightly coe Cocos 


ek aay \Mana’rH1 AND Ka'NARESE. 
‘ 191 | Chandrika... ... «| BAgalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... «.| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 145 | 
By 2 a4 pur). Brahman) ; 36. | 

7a oy Motes. atl “The . oti ces from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different, heads which are printed 


| B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report’ in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. - ) 
os © The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
_ Yiist-0f the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
3 the acoont is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gan) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mifra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


Dp The figures giving tlie circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| | as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 7 


Nos. 62, 67, 73:and.179 occasionally contain English articles, 


Adee le 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


N N abl : i Name, caste and age of Editor , | Cireulee ie 
No. ame of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, age o ° ‘ide. 
GuJaBatTI. | ; ae : F | } 
65a | Bharat Jivan ...  ..| Bombay... —...| Monthly -».| D&hydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 1B 
) rathi Bréhman) ; 34. | | 4 ot 
MaRarHl. | | 
1174 | Chhatrapati Mas ooo] SAtara ... eos} Weekly ... vee ©O0s00 | eee f 
1484 | Paisa Fund we eee} Bombay... —«»| Monthly eos eevee | coe | a 
1574 |Samalochak ...  ...| Bijapur wit Be. ..{ Trimbak Gurunéth Kéle;. Hindu (Deshastha] 100 mig 
Brahman); 30. j 
1694 | Shivaji Vijaya ... — »»| Sholapur voc) | seo] Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir} 400 i 
| Shaivi Lingéyat); 25. A 
| ; 
1644 | Vagdevi .. .. | Dhdrw4r ot =i. »++] Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Ling4yat) ; 75 t 
1734 Vyavastha e060 see eee S4t4ra ees eee Weekly ore ’ eoeses eee 


N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brahmin); 35. The 


circulation is 900. 

(6) The a of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg 61x Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation al 
is 500. ai A 

ta 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 
(d) The racy of No, 135 is Pandharindéth B&lkrishna PAthak ; Hindu |(Ydjurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
is | 


000. 


(e) The editors of No. 102 are N&réyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 30 and Girdhar Venkatesh ' 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. || 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vésudev Ganesh Deshpénde, B.A., LL.B,; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 82. The 
circulation is 500. : 


(g) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. 
(h) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw#] Bania) ; 30. The circulation is 1,000. 


(i) The _ of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation Ae 
| is 500. : ; , a 


(j) An Anglo-Marathi supplement of No. 98 is issued. 
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Polen nthe Putte Aittihetetion 


1. “The ourtain is drawn, and the grandest scene in the drama of 
- Lord’ Minto’s Viceroyalty has begun to be enacted’ 


Beare gs ay, na ‘ve the V@fore a critical audience, occupied hitherto so largely 


Advisory Councils of Nota- with wranglings’ and -quibblings which could do 


bles. and the expansion of little good fo the country. We have at last before 


the Legislative Councils. us the details of the proposed Advisory Councils. The 
wa. Spectator (0), S'8¢ difficulties foreseen by Lord Curzon and others have 
been deftly avoided : the Councillors may be consulted 


either individually or collectively. Their opinions may or may not be published, 


and they will in no way hamper, but only help and enlighten, the Executive 
Government. As we have repeatedly urged that, in the present circumstances 
of the country, the only way in which the largest number of educated and 
representative men can be associated with Government is through Advisory 
Councils, we do not propose to dwell now on the expediency of the general 
idea. We believe that the standpoint, from which the proposed reforms have 
been conceived, may be best understood if we remember the recent remarks of 
the Prime Minister of England on the wisdom of hastening slowly in super- 
imposing Western ideals upon an Eastern civilisation. It is felt that we 
have been driving our political coach down an incline without taking the 
necessary precautions to avert an upsetting of the vehicle and the grievous 
harm that might result therefrom. The Advisory Councils will have a 
steadying efiect on our pace: they will emphasize the distinction between 
the representation of one’s own grievances and needs, and the advocacy of the 
interests, real or supposed, of others. Our politics have been too much 
dominated by partisanship, polemical passion, and borrowed ideals divorced 
from actual conditions. The proposed reforms will supply a corrective to 
certain tendencies which cannot, with advantage to the community, be allowed 
to grow unchecked. A truly representative government is not synonymous 
with government by the advocacy of one class on behalf of another class: 
it must try to secure the direct and personal representation of as many classes 
as possible, and the proposed reforms will be a distinct step forward in the 
realisation of a true ideal of representative government. We have always 
deprecated the inclusion of ruling Chiefs even in an Imperial Advisory 
Council. We may somewhat modify our opinion, now that the Councillors 
are to bé consulted individually, and not necessarily collectively. But for 


various reasons we apprehended that it will be a great blunder to ask ruling — 


Chiefs and the subjects of the paramount Power, however exalted the latter 
may be, to meet in the same assembly and discuss matters of common 
interest.......... There is no harm in consulting the ruling Chiefs, save that 
in “hastening slowly,’ more stress may be laid on slowness than on haste, 
under the advice of rulers who have not succeeded in their own States in 


making any rapid progress. As we are apt to be dreaming about self-govern- 


ment and the blessings of Home Rule, it may be well that we should have 
the opportunity of realising, as the ruling Chiefs will no doubt make us 
realise, what sort of rule our own rule would make. If the ruling Chiefs 
sincerely feel that it will involve no derogation from their position to rub 


shoulders with the subjects of the paramount Power, we are not concerned. 


in upholding their dignity. But the position of the Princes is not a matter 
of the mere personal sentiment of the particular Ohiefs who are asked to 
join the Council. It will bea shock to a deep-seated national sentiment of 
the subjects of the British raj, if the traditional gulf between raja and 
praja is unduly narrowed, We may assume that the scheme has been put. 
forward after consultation with the ruling Chiefs, and we are prepared to 
believe that most of the Chiefs consulted have expressed their personal 
approval as a matter of courtesy.......... The proposal to appoint a ruling 
Chief as member of the Supreme Legislative Council is even more objectiou- 
able than to appoint Chiefs as Advisory Councillors. Why should the Ruler 
of a Native State take part in legislating for the inhabitants of British 
India? There are Legislative Councils in some of the Native States. Would 
the Governor or the Lieutenant-Governor of a British Indian province 
accept a seat on the Legislative Council of Mysore or Baroda? It will be 
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India, the temporary difficulties of Government have not counted for more 
‘than the permanent lines of policy, or that the readiest means of relief has— 
not ‘been preferred to the soundest. We need refer only to the attempt in- 
volved in them to thrust back the social evolution of the country into channels 
the courses of which many of the previous efforts of British rule were directed, 
and have done much, to obliterate. A population which has been persistently - 
taught to look upon the Survey Settlement as the very perfection of land 
policies, and permanent settlements as an economic heresy, is now called upon to 
fall on its knees before landed magnates, for protection against whose tyranny, 
real or alleged, a score of laws exist to-day on the statute-book. The large 
land-owner was till the other day the butt of official denunciation: now he is 
the pillar of the State. It would be something if, following up this new ideal, 
the Government of India granted to all parts of the country that which makes 
landed magnates possible, namely, a permanent settlement. In England, 
the House of Lords is in peril from the party in power: in India, they want 
to erect that which they seek to pull down in England. Worse than this we 
regard the attempt. to base political institutions on the caste system. ‘Ihis 
is the first time that a responsible Government of India has suggested it asa 
likely plan. It marks a great descent, and can only be explained by the stress 

of political exigency.” | 
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*3. ‘The reforms aim at conferring only indirectly a larger share to the 
a | : .,. subjects in the administration of their own affairs by 
he " Rast Goftér (04), Ist Sept, oiving them wider opportunities to express their 
ae ng. cols.;. Parsi (82), Ist ©. "ae ° : 
ae Sept., Eng. cols. views on administrative measures,,.,......_ The ballot- 

box does not, therefore, figure largely in his 
scheme.......... The most salient and wholesome feature of the constitutional 
reforms contemplated in the Imperial and Provincial Councils is the recognition 
of the principle that all classes and interests shall have a voice in the 
administration of the country........... As Government have been pleased, in 
pursuance of this principle, to confer special privileges on the Moslem 
community for their representation in the Legislative Councils, the Parsis may 
claim with equal justice that a similar franchise should be granted to their 
own community. ‘The Parsis by dint of their social and educational progress 
have established a prior claim to this privilege as against any other race or creed. 
in India.......... Though numerically small, there is no other community in all 

India in which the proportion of its educated men is so conspicuously high, 

The Parsis are the leading community on this side of India, and they have. 

been the pioneers and prime movers in all departments of life.......... As the 

majority of the community is resident in the Bombay Presidency, a sufficient 
number of seats should be set apart and reserved for the Parsis in the Bombay 

islative Council, whether on the principle of election or nomination. ‘The 
privilege may bé further extended with advantage, and the Parsis might be 
allowed to hold a seat on the Viceregal Legislative Council, in view of the 
important place they fill in the social and political life of all India.” [The 

Parsi.is of opinion that at least one seat should be reserved for the Parsis on 

the Supreme Legislative Oouncil.] _ | 


#4, “The Government of India’s yeopowls ice the creation of an Im- 
Re , _perial Advisory Council and of Provincial Advisory 
on @), ist Sept, “Councils and for the enlargement of the Imperial and 
es, ae Provincial Legislative Councils will not produce any 
genuine enthusiasm in any part of the country. The idea of an Advisory 
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Council of Notables had scarcely met with any approval even before the pub- 
lication of the present despatch, and now that the details of the scheme are 
announced it can be easily seen that it contains within itself germs of its own 
disintegration. Government are now in a mood to pat on the back the aristo- 
cracy or the landholding and commercial classes. They are the loyal and 
stable sections of.the Indian community.......... There are many people who 
are disposed to question the sincerity of these praises. .We wish to speak 
about the Indian Chiefs and Princes and territorial magnates with the respect 
they deserve. But when Government propose to adopt a system of ‘ private, 
informal and confidential’ communications or consultation, there the Govern- 
ment themselves demonstrate the utter weakness and hollowness of their scheme, 
If the members of the Advisory Councils are what the Circular letter of the 
Government describes them to be, then secrecy is wholly unjustifiable..,.......0 
The idea and constitution of Advisory Councils on the lines proposed is one 
more proof of the incapacity of the Government to guage the quality, strength 
and direction of the forces that are shaping the course of events in India, The 
Government might be sincerely of opinion that they will be able, with the 
co-operation of these Councils, to know the mind of the people better than at 
present and to make their intentions better understood. We venture to think 
that in this hope they are destined to be disappointed. An atmosphere of 
secrecy and official patronage is fatal to the growth of genuine confidence, and 
the procedure recommended can only result in the creation of wide-spread sus-— 
picion and distrust.......... ‘he idea of an Imperial Advisory Council is apt to 
mislead the ignorant British public by virtue of the showy language used in the 
description of its functions and objects. But those of us who know the 
generality of our Chiefs and Princes and their relations with the paramount 
Power and the capacity of our territorial magnates, can never be misled by the 
use of ornamental expressions, Our Government are possibly notignorant of 
the fact that with one or two exceptions the Native Chiefs and Princes and the 
territorial magnates dare not express their true convictions if they are likely 
to be unpalatable to a Viceroy or a Governor. The Government of India 
would have, therefore, done well not to make much of these Advisory Councils, 
w.e..eeee Ln our opinion the whole scheme is based upon a radical misconception 
of the requirements of the country and upon antiquated principles which are 
no longer applicable to the conditions of modern India. ‘There is considerable - 
shedding of tears in the Circular letter of the Indian Government over the fact 
that lawyers have formed the majority of the non-official members in the 
Provincial Councils and also in the Supreme Council.......... The Government 
should not have complained about this dominance of Jawyers who have more 
than any other class of Councillors done useful. work both as legislators and 
in other capacities.......... Ihe principle now authoritatively laid down by 
the Indian Government is the principle of representation of the different 
classes and interests of the community, It is left open to the Provincial 
Governments to form certain electorates even on a caste basis. In our judgment 
the principles laid down by the Government, though they are meant to 
protect what are regarded as the interests of minorities and sections, are 
objectionable in their direct and indirect tendencies and effects. The 
Indian communities are already divided to an infinite extent, and we must 
protest against the formation of sectional groups or electorates permanently 
divided from one another. It is always open to the Government to redress 
such inequalities as they might find by means of nomination. But to 
establish water-tight compartments amongst the electors themselves is altogether 
wrong on principle and opposed to tue best interests of a country trying to 
unify its divided components into a coherent whole.......... On principle we 
fail to understand what status a ruling Indian Chief has on the Supreme 
Legislative Council. Having regard to their position, we very much doubt 
the wisdom and expediency of exposing them to adverse public criticism outside 
their own States, when they can never be free in the expression of their 
opinions in the presence of the representative of the paramount Power.......... 
We are sincerely anxious that Muhammadans should be adequately represented 
on all the Legislative Councils. But we cannot approve of the principle of: 
racial or sectional representation.,,........ We have never expected and shall 
never expect the Government to carry out radical reforms in the present system 
CON 884—4 
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vent. us from accepting them with any genuine feeling of 


$5) “Phe ‘reforms are a great disappointment tothe Indian public in 
ag La Ge tgs general, and especially to those who have been for years 
Katser-t-Hind (29), Ist Host demanding them for the better administration of 
See Oi sale ial a aaa ‘the country. The Secretary of State, in their opinion, 
is completely failed to rise Equal to the occdsion. He had the amplest oppor- 
_ tunity to demonstrate the sincerity of his Radicalism and his true solicitude to 
advance the Indians to a higher stage in harmony with the progress of time and 
their legitimate aspirations and requirements.......... He has, however, cast his 
robust Liberalism to the windsand has, by a strange infatuation, chosen to be 
led into the retrograde path his interested and one-sided colleagues in the India 
Council seem to have most astutely cut out for him. We may admire their 
organised conspiracy and astute machiavelism, but we must condemn in toto 
the ridiculous constitution they have offered to the educated classes. It is as 
clear as the noon-day sun that their sole and exclusive object was to set up 
class against class, and to raise the servile, the semi-illiterate and the abjectly 
dependent at the expense of the educated, who alone are the true tmterpreters 
tietween the rulers and the ruled... ....... The Council of Notables is a veritable 
abortion of which they ought to be ashamed. ‘There is absolutely not a spark 
of statesmanship in the conception of that organisation.......... One cannot 
but have the utmost contempt for it, and if the Princes, the landed magnates 
arid others who are to form the bulk of it, have an iota of self-respect about 
them, they ought courageously to refuse to become members thereof. The 
Council deserves to be snuffed out of existence or driven back into the brain of 
that profound genius who has invented it. Lhe combined cry of the sensible 
and self-respecting people of India ought to smother it and make its authors feel 
heartily ashamed of themselves, As to the proposed enlarged Legislative 
Councils the less said, the better.’’ 
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. 6, “Itis hardly possible to describe _ first impression left on our. 
SS mind by reading that part of the Circular Letter 
Ang intel Review CD), 25 of the Government of India which deals with the 
| | creation of the Council of ‘Notables’ Our 
’ worst apprehensions have been realized, and it is hardly any exaggeration to 
say that the so-called reform will ultimately turn out to be no reform at ali. 
For the last twenty years and more the Government of India have treated the 
prayers and petitions of the Indian National Congress with silent contempt, but 
they have at last, we are told, acted ‘of their own inifiative,’ and this is the 
first fruit of their labours. This is one of the reforms which we were told 
were ‘fraught with great possibilities,’ and for which we waited in anxious 
suspense ‘for so many months.......... To begin with, every member of this 
Council will be appointed by the Viceroy, and having been declared g 

‘ Notable,’ will at once be dubbed an ‘Imperial Couneillor.’ Such arbitrary 
- nomination will be enough to detract from the value of any reform which 
| aims at giving the people wider opportunities of expressing their views on 
| administrative matters. But this reform is going to be thorough and complete. 
' Accordingly we are told that ‘the proceedings of the Council, when called 
together for collective consultation, shail as a rule be private, informal and 
confidential, and they will not be published although Government will be at 
liberty to make any use of them that it thinks proper.’ Nomination and 
back-door consultations will, therefore, take the place of truly representative 
institutions for the present. ‘The people, it is said, are not yet educated 
enough, and are consequently untit for auy kind of representation whatsoever, 
Is this really an excuse? And if the peopls are uot sulficiently educated 
day, if four villages out of every five are still without schools, and if only 
one man in 10 and only one woman in 144 can read and write, at whose 
door does the fault lie? In an interesting article on the spread of disaffection 
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in India which appeared in the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Sir Edward Law has pointed out that out of the annual Indian budget 
amounting to approximately £ 74,000,000 some £ 2,000,000, or about 3 per 
cent. are devoted to education, whilst out of a budget of about £ 144,000,000. 
in the United Kingdom, very nearly £ 17,000,000, or nearly 12 per cent. 
are devoted to the same purpose, though the population of the United Kingdom 
is only one-sixth of the population of India. In the face of these facts we 
wonder how our rulers can bring themselves to say that the Indians are not 
yet fit for representative institutions when they have themselves been so 
slow in appreciating the value and importance of the very thing which would 
render them so fit.......... Without education there can be no representation, 
and if there is no representation, there can only be nomination. This is 
what we have come to after years of preparation, and our only consolation 
is a Council of ‘ Notables.’ ” ) 


7. in commenting on the proposals of the Government of India for the 
establishment of Advisory Councils of Notables and 
the expansion of the Lezislative Councils, the 

| Bombay Samachar writes:—With a few exceptions 

Bombay Sama'chér (66), the proposals outlined by the Government of India 
28th Aug.; Sduj Vartamdn a ee it is oar eae pe note bse in 
explaining the necessity for these reforms Govern- 

(94), 28th Ang. ; Akhbar-e- nent have laid great on Me on the spread of education 
Soudagar (€2), 28th Aug. in the country and on the promises made in the 
. @ueen’s Proclamation, which are declared to be 

capable of veing gradually put into practice. This 

public declaration of the practicability of pledges to which the people of India 
attach the highest value will serve to strengthen the.confidence of the people in 
the British sense of justice. We find that the deliberations of the Advisory 
Councils are to be kept secret. ‘This is not right. It is true that the 
deliberations of the Privy Council are secret; but then only questions 
of international complications and of war are referred to it. On the 
other hand, there is the House of Commons which conducts its business openly. ° 
Government inform us that problems relating to education, famine fund, 
etc., will be referred to the Advisory Councils. We fail to see what there is in 
these questions to justify secrecy of deliberation. It is proposed to nominate 
20 members -from the ranks of Indian Chiefs and Zamindars to the Viceroy’s 
Advisory Council. The Chiefs and Zamindars who can be expected to give an 
independent opinion are few and far between; the rest will all be guided 
in their opinion$ by the Collectors and the Political Agents. If the 
wholesome influence of public opinion is to be nullified by conducting the 
deliberations in secret, the result can wel! be imagined. We, therefore, respect- 
fully suggest to Government that except when the Councils are dealing with 
questions of international complications and of war their proceedings should be 
conducted in public. We are not aware what other classes besides Chiefs 
and Zamindars are to be represented on the Viceroy’s Advisory Council, 
It is, of course, futile to expect that all the interests in the country would be 
adequately represented by chosen members from the above two classes; 
and if popular leaders are not to be nominated to the Council, it will not 
only be incomplete but entirely useless, On the Provincial Councils, besides 
members from among the ruling Chiefs and Zan.indars, members from the 
mercantile class, the learned professions and the heads of various com: 
munities are to be appointed. We are quite sure that bodies so composed will 
prove very useful to Local Governments, The proposals for the expansion 
of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils and for adding to their 
powers are also with a few exceptions very satisfactory. In order to make the 
proposed changes in the conduct of the Budget debates still more effective 
we would suggest that the Budget debate in the Viceroy’s Council should. 
follow and not precede the Budget debates of the Provincial Council. This 
_will allow of suitable changes being made in the Government of India’s 
Budget. The proposal to appoint at least tour Muhammadans tothe Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council is in keeping with the importance of that community. We 
must, however, remark that the proposal to fix the taxation qualification of 
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Phys ysen nu on India for seats in his Dewani-Khas, so tosay, We never 

OK tees Hind (29), ie, Were at all enthusiastic about the utility of allowing 

Sept., Eng. cols. *Gujardéts Indians of proved merit and ability, and. withal 

28), Ist Sept. Eng. cols.; trusted by the people, to enter the portals of the India 

Birnie h wary , = ce rm Council, hitherto closely shut against them with 

! 30th Anes — ar (9%), bars of brass and triple steel. So faras these bars are 

| removed, though most grudgingly, we are disposed to 

_ | express our gratitude to the great Maharaja Sahib Morley of Radical renown. 

‘ ‘seescceee All that wecan say at present is that the utility seems to be proble- 
matical. We should have preferred the radical mending or wholesale ending of 
this miniature but most obstructive House of Lords dealing with Indian affairs, | 
«e.ee- Meanwhile it would be idle to expect that because two Indians will now 
sit in a Council of fourtéen they will be able to exert any appreciable influence 
on the course of administration. Twelve, or at least ten, of these are always 
hide-bound men, steeped in their own caste prejudices, excessive conceit and in- 

- fallibility. The self-opinionated Cardinals of Provincial Administration, when 
translated to the hallowed sphere of this hierarchy, become, of course, so many 
sun-dried Popes whose oracular responses must be accepted as the Holy Gospel 

’ itself! For two Indians, even when they are the best and most popular of 
men, to contend and succeed against this hardened and omnipotent Pontificate 

is indeed a superhuman task. We are, therefore, indifferent waether two good 
Indians and true are there or not. If not good and true, they are most likely 

to be exceedingly mischievous........... Indians could have nothing to do with 
“nominees who might find their entry into the Council by pure official favour 
in the guise of lambs to eventually unmask themselves and prove veritable 
wolvas. Thisis the great danger to be apprehended in the future.......... It 

is not the men of independence and ability but the men of servility and no 
brains whom the Government prefers to nominate. Thus the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. But let us charitably believe in the good intentions of 
Government and watch how far they are likely to be true to their word.......... 
The past conduct and action of the Government in matters of political boons 
and concessions make us quite sceptic on the point. Meanwhile, the Great 
Moghul has made his choice, and the first two Indians who have been ‘ patro- 
nised’ are Messrs. Gupta and Belgrami, the latter being known as an 
opportunist of the first water. It has been urged elsewhere that for these 
seats ‘ administrative experience ’ is essential. But is it at all necessary? Do 
_ Sir James Mackay, Sir Fellix-Schuster and Sir John Edge possess any? Let 

. 8 go a little further and inquire whether Mr. John Morley himself possessed. 
‘any administrative experience when he was called upon for the first time to 
ee. take lis seat in the Gladstone Cabinet?......... But there is a sinister 
~. +. @bject behind, namely, to shut out representatives of the best non-official 
Py Indian + opinion.......... If our rulers are, «we say again, sincerely intent 


f, 


affairs of this country in consonance with the legiti- 


g ‘the 


mate ambitions and wishes of the ruled, then it goes without saying thai 
much larger and more substantial good could be fairly achieved by the 
inclusion of at least one non-official Indian of great Gapacity, sound judgment 
and broad statesmanship into the Executive Council of each of the oldest 
Presidencies than by the introduction of two Indians of so-called administra- 
tive experience into the Council situated six thousand miles away. The fact is 
that the Government of India, to a large measure, is an absentee government, 
and what is required is to radically alter that character of British rule in India. 
As a preliminary to this reform the fundamental essential is the entire abolition 
of the India Council which is obsolete and utterly unsuited to our present 
environments and requirements,......... We lay at the door of this India 
Council all the opposition that has from the beginning been offered to India’s 

legitimate cry for wholesome reforms in the administration. It is our enemy 
of enemies, most especially of the educated classes, and our countrymen must 
have already perceived in the new-fangled programme of Mr. Morley’s reforms 
the cloven foot of that hostile organisation. The one object astutely aimed at 
all through is the laying low of the educated classes and uplifting into pro- 
minence the invertebrate and obsequious Princes and Chiefs and the more 
servile and sycophant class of landholders who are euphemiously christened 
‘Notables.’ This, we emphatically repeat, is the chiefest end of the so-called 
‘Indian reforms.’”” [The Gujardit writes:—‘‘Mr. Morley could have 
been easily misled into making less desirable appointments, and asa 
principle of far-reaching importance has been conceded, we are not particu- 
larly disposed to be critical in judging of the merits of the appointments that 
have been made.’”? The Pars: writes:— It is certain that in many quarters 
Mr. Morley’s choice will not be hailed with any great enthusiasm. However, 
whatever their sympathies, both gentlemen have much knowledge of Indian 
affairs and conditions; and Mr. Morley is a man of sufficiently independent 
judgmento be ableto make use of their knowledge without having to swallow 
their opinions.’’ The Bombay Samachar has not much to say for or against Mr. 
Gupta’s appointment, Asregards Mr, Belgrami’s appointment, it observes : —It 
will not be popular at all, seeing that Mr. Belgrami’s work on the Universities 
Commission met with wholesale condemnation at the hands both of his own 


co-religionists and the Indian public at large. Butas these are Mr. Morley’s . 


first appointments, they should be judged charitably, ‘The appointments are 
now a settled fact ; and no outcry against them can alter them. The best 
thing for the Indians now to do is to keep these representatives of theirs in the 
India Council in touch with everything of importance that happens in India 
and with the views and aspirations of the people of this country. | 


9, ‘ While we applaud and approve of the principle for the first time 
laid down by the Secretary of State of reserving two 
Pale iycs oe (62), seats for Indians in the India Council, we cannot 
st Auy., Eng. cols. ; Jamee- b ‘ 
Jamshed (28), 30th Aug, Dub deprecate in the strongest terms the selection of 
Eng. cols; *Rast Goftwr (34), the two gentlemen upon whom the new honour 
lst Sept,, Eng. cols.; Indian jg conferred. We are not exaggerating when 
ha (5), 3ist Aug.; we say that there are few educated - Indians 
‘Indian Social Reformer ; : : 
(4), Ist Sept. in the country, who will commend the selection. 
-. What Indian reformers desired was that the new 
Councillors should be men, who, without being in any way dependent 
upon the Government of India, or any of the Provincial Governments, 
enjoyed the good-will and confidence of the classes as well as the 
masses of the continent of India. Mr, Gupta, though he is a most capable and 
experienced officer of Government, cannot and dare not discharge ‘the 
functions of his new offico with that independence and courage with which 
they would be exercised by men of the type of the Honourable Sir P. M. 
Mehta.......... If the appointment of an official in the position of Mr. Gupta 
cannot be commended on tie ground of utility and expediency, the nomination 
of Mr. Syed Hoosein Belgrami must be received with greater hesitancy and 
diffidence. It is incomprehensible why the Secretary of State for India should 
have travelled beyond the’ continent of British India to find out a Mubammadan; 
Mr. Belgrami has, no doubt, filled:‘many high offices ina State, where intrigues 
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he day, but: tanya to ie ial that he ns 
y complicated political and economic scoblana 

| Hi may Prove more an ornamental 
\ cated t ndians can never. be satis- 

ihammadan o x » eapeety and independence of 
uK ’ at Bs eb i ‘is: ain the India Council.” 

e es:—" There could be no doubt as to the ability 


redentials to represent Indien: opinion, Mr. Belgrami will. no doubt repre- 
vent d Muh: smmadan sentiments ani aspirations faithfully. Will Mr. Gupta be 
a ce a do 5 this for the Hindus? Will either be accepted as the spokesman 
o “tof the ‘rdvanced school of Indian politicians? To have selected two very 
-. ‘lever and educated Indians does not mean that the right of representation 

jas ‘been given to educated Indians.’ The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘‘The 
sélection. will elicit general approval, especially as those have been ex- 
‘cluded against whom popular opinion had expressed itself in _undisguised 
terme.,........ The appointment of members from the two principal communities 

of India may become a precedent to be followed in the future. The 
régime of His Excellency Lord Minto will make an epoch in the history of 

the general and political progress of the Muhammadans. Mr. Morley has 
acted with discretion in keeping at arms’ Jength political propagandists.”’ 
The Indian Spectator writes :—‘* Mr. Morley has appointed to his Council two 
Indians, who were not mentioned by the Press as likely candidates, but who 

wil] be acknowledged on all hands to be men of the highest culture, wide 
experierce and sound judgment, intelligent sympathy with “Government, com- 
‘bined with enlightened patriotism, and, indeed, in every way worthy of the 

- position of being advisers to His Majesty’ . Secretary of State for India.’ 

: The Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘ Mr. Morley evidently found that it 
_ ‘would be too much fo thrust an Indian who was also a, Congressman down 

- the throats of ‘his associates and colleagues in the India Office. Mr. Gupta 
is not likely to ruffle the serenity of the Secretary of State’s Council 

by any display of assertiveness. No better appointment could have been 
made if Mr. Morley’s object was to give effect to the principle of admitting 

an Indian without at the same time. causing any undue exhilaration in- the 
minds of Indian reformers. ‘The Syed’s nomination is unexceptionable, and 

is, in fact, one of the, if not the very best that could have been made. The. 
country should be grateful to Mr. Morley for giving effect to the principle.”’] 
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° 10.. “In view of the fact that the terms of reference of the Royal 
a eee eee Commission on Decentralization mention the relations, 
oA ry financial and administrative, not only between the 

* Indian Social Reformer (4). Supreme and Provincial Governments but also 

Ist Sept.; Ja@m-e-Jamshed between the latter and the authorities subordinate to 

ee be Aug. Pe 4 “tng them, which include, we take it, Local and 

7 ae 2), lst. Sept., King. Municipal Boards, the omission to appoint an 
Indian representative of these bodies on the Com- 

mission is a serious one which should be rectified........... The addition 

of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s name to the list of the members, besides supplying 

the omission above referred to in the most satisfactory manner, will greatly 

add to the strength and elliciency of the Commission as well as to the 
confidence felt in it by the Indian public. We believe it is in Mr. Morley’s 

wer to make the addition, and we trust that he will see his way to 
slightly enlarge’ the Commission in the manner’ saggested.” [The 
ee | Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—"* The appointment of the Royal Commission 
on Decentralization warrants the belief that a great deal of good will come 
Be ‘out of the inquiry on the subject. It is, of course, patent that the anxiety 
1s .. . $0 prevent the ‘impairing of the strength and the unity of the Executive’ 
GS Poe: forbid the Commission to go the length it would otherwise think itself 
ustified to go in its conclusions, But even then the results might well 

e expected be substantial.” The Parsi speaks lukewarmly about the 

a sel of the Commission and insinuates that the results of its cat ai 
el not be wagked by any. striking originality) 
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‘il. “The Anti-Asiatic. crusade in ‘South Africa has made the British 
Grievances of Indians in Mdians there desperate. — They are passively resisting 
enth Addiga.«: - the mischievous ordinance requiring all Asiatics to get 
Sind Journal (12), 22nd themselves registered. British Indian merchants are 
Aug.; Mahrdita (10), 25th reducing their stocks, so that when the necessity 
a arises, they may wind-up their concerns and leave 
the land in which they are regarded as unwelcome intruders. The helplessness 
of the British Government to ‘redress the wrongs of its Indian subjects on the 
one hand and the supreme indifference of Indian Government to give tit for 
tat to the South African Colonists on the other have produced the “undesirable 
impression on the Indian mind that both these Governments do not care 
to safeguard Indian interests when they clash with those of Britain or her 
Colonies. The Indians believe that there are in the hands of our rulers ample 
-.and effective means for bringing the inconsiderate and selfish Colonists to their 
senses. In other matters the British are so mindful of their ‘ prestige,’ but in 
the present instance they do not think that it suffers in any way in Indian 
> estimation. In this they are quite mistaken.” [The Mahratta writes :—“ It is 
contended that the Asiatic question is an economic and not a racial question. 
* Because the presence of Asiatics,’ observes the Times of India, ‘touches the 
white population in their sensitive pockets, the policy of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment has the unanimous support of the voting community.’ We might 
similarly say: Because in India the presence of the Anglo-Indian officers, 
traders and manufacturers in unnecessarily large numbers touches at present 
the native population in their sensitive pockets, the swadesht and boy cott 
movement has the unanimous support of the thinking community. It is nota 
racial struggle, but a question of economics. Under these circumstances, will 


it not be wise, we ask, for the natives of India to take the law into their own 
hands to a certain extent ra 
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12. “At the Socialist Congress at Stuttgart, the Indian delegates sub- 
Passive resistance the most Mitted a resolution stating that the continuance of 
efiective weapon of the British rule would be disastrous to the best interests 


Indians for depriving the of India, and that lovers of freedom ought to co- 
Anglo-Indians of _ their 


authority aad wealth. operate to liberate from slavery one-fifth of the 

Mahratta (10), 25th Aung.; human race, Reuter does not inform us whether the 
*Pdrsi (32), lst Sept, Eng. resolution was endorsed by the ,Congress or’ not. 
cols. Anglo-Indians affirm that the best interests of India 
are served by the continuance of British rule, for the day the Anglo-Indian 
angels leave. en bloc the shores of India there will be satin but chaos in the 
‘and. But we need not take this contingency into account, for itis foolish 
even to dream that they will ever leave India of their own accord. We now 
come to the second possibility, viz., the Anglo-Indians being forved to sail 
from the shores of India. Will there be chaos then? N 0; for the combination 
that will bring about this revolution will be stronger than the united strength 
of all Anclo-Indians, and can be trusted to achieve the success attained “by 
their less ‘powerful rivals, But if the Anglo-Indians wiil not leave or cannot 
‘be forced to leave India ex bloc they can surely be shorn by degrees of a 

considerable portion of their authority and wealth by the slow. but sure 
process of passive resistance enabling the natives to advance step by step to 
such a prominence as to render supertiuous the talk of liberating from slavery 
one-fifth of human race.” |The #drst doubts whether the Indian representa- 
‘tives were aware of what they were doing when they appealed to the socialists 
to aid them in the emancipation of India. It remarks that India is not yet 


ripe for socialism, and that an Indian reformer may out-Bepin Bepin and yet 
remain many miles behind socialism. | 


13. There is some truth at the bottom of the mutiny scare raised by the 


Anglo-Indian newspapers. Judging from the episode 
Is a rebellion possible in of 1857, we can safely say that a fierce revolt due to 


Jadia 7 ehak (154), 28K famine will either see the English out of India 
| Pe i. or at least entail heavy losses upon them in men and 


money. Is there any possibility of such a revolt 
and can it be counteracted ? We answer:boththese questions:in the. affirma- 
| ‘tive. Government are adopting most stringent measures. We do not want 
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authorities have to admit before an Indian Hampden that though it was just and 


\ Ohieke: tat thie’ Iifeblood of their subjects to- tell us 
ET ee eae ent : Mo or. 806 ‘The e people are discontented. 

ibility of an armed revolt; but at the same 
for the | adoption of a policy of resistance and 
: beter ‘God. We hold the Anglo-Indiane responsible 
ta alien in the shape of passive resistance. They 
ated "kis ther rebellion in South Africa. [The paper quotes 
ere a léngt y passage from the Pon gmee in which the following sentences 
cour :—" But let us not merely stop short at*the admiration, of the Indians 
1 South Africa. “We shall be wanting in manliness if we fail to adopt an 


“unc or promising attitude of o_o, to all measures, which are harsh, 
repressive and unjust. It has 


een justly ‘said by some great writer that 
ance of syeaiiny | is one of the most sacred ‘ rights of man.’ Even here in 


India those of us who are clamouring for greater liberty and for higher 


litical rights are regarded as undesirable persons, and are likely to be 
eported out of British India or subjected to restraints and disabilities of all 


Ae To vindicate our birth-right of equal privileges and equal 


opportunities with the ruling class of foreigners, we shal] have to take a 
leaf out of the doings and sufferings of the South African Indians and to 
demonstrate to the world that we, too, are capable of as great determination, 
courage and manliness as they are displaying i in their hour of trial?’ Govern- 
ment is making itself ridiculous by trusting the Anglo-Indians implicitly. 
The ultimate result of such a policy will be disastrous. As Government gO 
on adopting Russian methods, the people will become more and more discon- 
tented. Mr. Morley’s real enemies—not disarmed Hindus—will come to know 
of this and take advantage. | 


14. Since the Indians began to demand swardjya and set up the boycott 
agitation there is a universal cry of. sedition in India. 
we explanation of sedi- T¢ ig mere nonsense to say that sedition is rampant in 
Vihdet (167), 26th Aug. India. It is a mistake to use the word sedition in 
connection with Indians, Had Indians been ruling 
India and if some of them had tried to overthrow the established Government, 
then the attempt would rightly have: been called sedition. If the Feringee 
writers mean by sedition hatred of British rule, it isa meaningless charge. or, 
what reason had the Indian to love the British rule ?P There is nothing | 
objectionable if sedition is found to spread in India. Ye Feringhees, if 


you characterise our desire for complete independence and hatred of 


slavery as sedition, you are welcome to do so. You will thereby put an end to 


India’s slavery all the sooner. It is sheer dishonesty to call our movements 
seditious. We do not desire to rob others of their country—this great and 
holy work is left for the English—the goal of our agitation is to win 
back our national independence and to obtain possession of our own 


country which has been wrested from us by others. If anybody is guilty 


of ‘sedition, it is the English. Ifthere is no sedition in the English 
‘conquest of India and the manufacture of slaves, there is no sedition in 


desiring to win back our country. It isas vile for the English to raise the 


ery of sedition as for a cut-throat to complain that his victim ‘does not quietly . 
submit to be murdered. India cannot naturally help being seditious. ‘To say 
that there is sedition in India is but to say indirectly that Indians are not 


willing to bend their necks to foreign domimation, Sedition is our glory and 


bears witness to.the fact that we are not beasts; but living human beings, thirsting 
for independence. ” Even granting for a moment that Lala Laj patrai and others 
incited the people of India against the British Government, what sin was 
therein that? Whatever the Penal Code framed by the English to legalise their 
plunder: might say, one might question whether the establishment of the 
British Government was not itself a great crime, and whether, if anybody tried to 
wash out this sin and injustice, his act may not be called just. Will not the 


righteous on: the part of the Indians to strive for independence, they tried to sup- 
press such attempts?. Our selfish rulers will urge that Indian rebels are trying 
nc mapa ‘British:Government rather than that Indian patriots are trying to. 
eugee «pontension of their own aces a Government as a veil of legality 


a 


over their savagery in stamping out the agitation for swardjya by decla 


benevolent despotism of the British and are impatient for swardjya. The 
tyrannical measures of Government are increasing this impatience. “Being 


afraid of the Penal Code, people might pray to-God to grant them swardjyaand ° 


independence instead of asking Him to destroy the British rule in India. But 


both mean one and the sams thing. Government know as well as ourselves 


that we do not acquire independence by merely desiring it. But if the desire 
grows strong in the hearts of 30 crores of people, if there arises a Ramdas to ex- 
hort them to reconguer their country by striking a blow for their independence 
and if there arises a Shivaji who would act upon this advice, India will in no 


time be able to achieve independence. Government are, therefore, anxious to. 
crush the desire of independence and make the appearance of men like. 


Ramdas and Shivaji impossible among us. Ye ardent patriots of new India, 
the night of slavery is over. The sun of independence is dawning. Offer 
resistance to injustice and tyranny by your deeds. AJl independent nations are 
ready to welcome you. Gird up your loins to acquire your birth-right of 


independence. The Bhawani of Maharaj (Shivaji) will tell you what to do- 
next. Fallat her feet. You need not then be doubtful of achieving victory. 


Victory to the Goddess of Independence! ” Bande UMdtaram! 


15. The Indians are despised by all the other nations of the earth as a 


: weak and superstitious people, fit only for eternal 
Exhortation to Indians to subjection. Not longago the Japanese were regarded. 
or ie in a similar light, but now a very different opinion is 
+ S ‘ entertained about Japan by the world at large. The 
Vihdrt (167), 26th Aug. |§ measures adopted by the Japanese to raise themselves 


in the estimation of the civilised world should serve an 


object-lesson to the Indians, if they similarly want to redeem their national 


character. Mere talk will be of no avail for our purpose, as nobody has the 
time to listen to us. People will ask why it should be necessary for us 
to prove our fitness for swardjya by means of arguments and why we should be 
unable to give a direct proof of our capacity to enjoy it, Japan never 
sent any lecturers abroad to establish her fitness for political rights. She merely 
gave a single demonstration gn the battlefield and the whole world was at once 
ready to recognise her strength. <A play entitled the ‘“‘ Mikado” used to be 
enacted on the English stage. In it the Emperor of Japan is represented as a 
worthless monarch and the Japanese are described as half men and half beasts. 
But as soon as Japan gave direct proof of her strength on the battlefield, the 
acting of the play was prohibited by a Royal mandate while England also sought 
the alliance of Japan. To achieve this result Japan had to sacrifice five lakhs 


of men. India sacrifices anhually five times this number and, instead of 


achieving anything worthy of sucha large sacrifice, has to wallow in misery. If 
these 25 lakhs of people were so inclined, they can conquer the whole world. 


There are some moments in the national life of a people when death becomes the 


source of new life. ‘he Indians sav that they are aware of this fact. If so, 
why do they not give proof of itt Such direct proof is wanted to put an end 
to the whole of their present misfortune ! | ! : 


16. ‘Lhe Vihdri publishes some verses contributed by a correspondent, of 


which the following is the purport:—Why did God 


- Uuersias eee pennant: Ram go to war for emancipating his motherland ? 
Vik ie (167), a Aug. He had to do so because without waginy war noone ever 
| got independence. Did the people of the Nether- 


lands ever submit memoriais for their emancipation? Did the Greeks regain 


their liberty without fighting? The Swiss never had the least regard for their 


wicked and powerful opponents, nor did they ever present a weak front to them. 
They were ever ready to fight for their independence. Tyrol did not bend the 
knee to its enemies but appealed tothe sword. Shivaji was not blood-thirsty by 


nature, but he had to shed the blood of his dear countrymen in order to secure 
independence for the country. In short, liberty is never to be had without: 
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ing the 
Indian patriots to be seditious. It is very gratifying to note that sedition is ° 
spreading in India. Even people in remote villages are disgusted with the: 


> Seid: sae port ‘their independence, It isan 
pendened without war. Thus those that are 
par | to go through that ordeal. 


7. We regret ‘to see 't ne oficial ies: riding roughshod. over the people 
i le Bopanna bees i ne aes roughout India. We attribute this spirit of the 
ae aad Sint India. officials wholly to the utterances of ‘Mr, Morley. He 
id to be due to Mn Morley’s.. is exercising his power over us like a tiger in the 
“utterances. garb of acow. When his appointment as Secretary 
ndtak ‘Paiva (87), 28th of State for India first became known, our mouths 
haba . ‘watered and we formed expectations of many a 
dlesome reform being introduced during his »égime. ‘Trusting to his repeat- 
ell expressions of sympathy, we looked forward to his pouring oil over 
tioubled waters. But within one year of his assuming office, he has exhibited 
the qualities of a wild beast. “He affirmed that British rule in India must 
continue for ever, and that there should be no liberty of the press in | 
despotically governed countries, He declared the educated Indians to be the 
enemies of Englishmen and deported two Punjéb leaders without any reason. 
We tremble to think what is in store for our country, if Mr. Morley continues 
in office for a couple of years more. Anglo-Indian officers are overbearing in 
their behaviour, while Mr. Morley’s utterances have made them still more so. 
In Bengal and the Punjab, the policy of high-handed and repressive measures 
is in full swing, and other provinces, too, are catching the contagion. In 
Bombay, we were free 80 Jong ; but how can it be expected that our Presidency 
should escape the sparks of the general conflagration altogether ? We have had 
instances of officia] high-handedness already and others seem to be instore for us. 
There is a rumour about the prosecution of the Kesari. Swadeshi preachers 
have also been hauled up before District Magistrates in two or three places. 
There was again the Caucus episode in Bombay, which aimed at ousting Sir 
P.M. Mehta from the local Municipal Corporation, The outlook for our 
Presidency is thus gloomy, and there is no saying what new developments 
we shall have to face. The ruler is the cause of the rise or decline of his 
subjects. So long as the Hindus followed like sheep the shepherd who beat 
them, things went on smoothly, but the moment they showed a sign of raising 
their heads, the officials became wild with rage and are trying to beat the people 
into submission, but this will only stir the enthusiasm of the people the more. 


18. Inthe course of a leading article headed “ We incarnate ourselves 

a oe aie ne ee for the regeneration of the world” the Karndtak 
aa carry the blessing tra writes in a sarcastic tone:—Lord Krishna 
of civilisation to backward Says that whenever religion will be found languishing 

races and fallen nations. on earth, he will incarnate himself for its revival, but 

a Karnatak Patra (97), 28th he has said nothing about civilising the world. How 
7 are ignorant races on earth to be civilised-and how are 
fallen nations like those of India and Egypt to be regenerated? ‘The English 
people seem to have taken this task upon themselves. They seem to regard 
it as their special mission and appear to be beat upon discharging this duty in 
the face of all obstacles. They have come to India solely with a view to 
civilise us. If they were asked to justify their stay in this country, they would 
say that their presence in India may be temporarily resented by the people, but 
the latter would. ultimately bless them. A child has to be sent to school in 
spite « f itself, and a patient must be compelled to take medicine though he may 
complain of its bitterness. Similarly, the Indians must be civilised, though 
they may not like: ‘I'he British came here under the guise of traders because 
the people would not otherwise bave tolerated their presence in the country. In 
other countries, too, the British silently effect their entry and plant their flag 
by taking some land under a perpetual lease, ‘They do all this for civilising 
the people of the different countries occupied by them. ‘They are willing, they 
say, 10 take their departure the very duy their mission is fulfilled. They are 

‘ unjustly censured and reviled by those whom they wish to benefit. They 
have deprived the Indians of arms, lest the latter might do any injury to them- 
selves. Besides, the Indians need have no bother about defending themselves 
like the Mahaetriyen of old against foreign invasion, ‘I'he English have. taken 
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that task also. upen. themselves.. As.for the duties of Vaishyas or the trading 
class, are not the English born business-men ? Why should the Indians trouble 


themselves about trading ? ‘They may, however, perform the duties of Sudras 

or helots. For this there is no help, but the od gi not very irksome. They 

should do what they are asked to do, and regey Englishmen as their saviours 
and benefactors. | 


19. Nobody yields without force. We have yet to realise this principle: 
owing to the slavish character of the educational 


Repressive measures mizht 
lead the Indians to offer open System in vogue. There are many . Pindidases 


resistance to Government. amongst us, but the fire of patriotism in their hearts 

Nagar Saméchér (146), is not yet made to blaze up properly. Boycott and 
swadesht will produce many heroes. The English 
people are always arguing that we are not fitfor independence. We disapprove 
of the indifferent famine policy of Government and do not at all relish their 
repressive measures. There is every likelihood of the Indians growing fero- 
cious under the present repressive policy of Government. How long would 
re be able to beat a cat with closed doors? Itissure to fly at his throat 
at last. 


20. ‘ Who are greater enemies of Government—the newspapers and plat- 
form orators indulging in vehement denunciation 


Unsympathetic and arro- geainst the policy and measures of Government, or 
gant officials are the’ greatest 


emies of Government. 
ag ere (52 2), 20th Ang, landed conduct give ample cause for racial bitterness 


Eng. cols. and political discontent ? Common sense declares that 

the only danger to Goverament consists in oppression 
of the people by those in power. If the high officers of Government realise their 
responsibility towards the subjects and see that no cause for discontent is given 
violent writings in newspapers will do no harm. No doubt writers and speakers 


must exercise moderation and self-restraint in dealing with unjust acts and poli- © 


cies. But we contend that a violation of these conditions is not likely to be so 
mischievous in its results as the insolent and heartless conduct of those who are 
entrusted with the administration of the country. If, therefore, Government 
desire to put a stop to political discontent and racial bitterness, they must take 
due note of overy official vagary and inflict condign punishment on every 
official who looks down with contempt upon the natives of the country, and 
who treats them with unfairness and insolence. It is to this that Govern- 
ment should, in the present condition of things, address themselves earnestly 
and vigilantly, instead of creating greater excitement and dissatisfaction by 
prosecuting political preachers.” 


21. We learn from a contemporary that Government, not content with 
disarming the people by passing the Arms Act, are 
Comments on the alleged resorting to various expedients for seizing the few 
anxiety of Government to a | 
deprive the peoplé of even old weapons that are still left with the people. 
the old weapons in their pos- ‘They have become extremely suspicious of our loyalty 
way a Vritta (108) aud are trying by hook or by crook ‘to obtain 
out. y osni . > possession of tue weapons still left with us. It must 
not be supposed that Government are rasorting to this 
trick newly. Many weapons possessed by 7alvars and Olekars in villages were 
taken in the past to the head-quarters of the district,-and there mysteriousiy 
disappeared. Our Ron correspondent says that 1,600 swords were thus 
taken away from that taluka alone to Dhdrwdr. Chief Constables were 
hitberto permitted to possess a revolver because they have frequent occasion to 
deal with dacoits and other bad characters, but even this permission has oow 
been taken away. If this is the treatment meted out to faithful servants of 
Government, why speak of that extended to the common people? Mr. Glad- 
stone once remarked in the course of a speech that it was cowardly to exercise 
sway over a disarmed people. Still our rulers are trying to seize our old and 
rusty weapons. Do they imagine that such arms would be a match for modern 
machine guus? The right of 7} possessing arms is given by God to man for his 


own Protection and those who deprive men of this riglit do an act which cannot Z 
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witlioud atm is utterly Wek’ abd helpless’ ‘The: 
| leievisg ‘the a ins Of arms would be justifiable 
they 11 0 kee eh @ latter in perpetual bondage. 
ey Be. OW ns s0 0 grave and exalted r poise? as the Bishop of Léhore . 
- intervenes an prosiers his persona Opinion on a. 
aime —o hema apg question, it is proof positive that the subject 
‘tbe 'of offensive language 18 of more than passing interest. There is no class of 
by Anglo-Indian Journslists persons in India who are more maligned than the 
"Mahrétte (10), ge a educated Indians. They are regarded by the Anglo- 
a (10), 26th Ang. Indian officials as a pestilential people who are at ‘the. 
bottom of all the ills that the country is heir to. No abuse is too vile or un- 
seemly to be hurled at their devoted heads. Even the Times of India has to 
admit that the blunt. Anglo-Indian occasionally uses words and expressions 
which are the ordinary weapons of sharp argument, but which are regarded as 
highly offensive by the over-sensitive educated Indian. But is the Times. 
quite sure that the arrogant Anglo-Indians mean no offence ? Let us descend 
from the general to the particular. When a member of the heaven-born 
Civil Service accosts an educated native subordinate as a ‘d—d nigger’ 
or ‘coursed native,’ or when the Magistrate of a District speaks with 
supreme contempt of the ‘tin-pot authority of the Municipality,’ is it 
conceivable that no offence whatever is intended by the speaker? The 
Anglo-Saxon may pride himself on his bluntness in conversation, but then he 
must be prepared to submit to the equally blunt expressions from his opponent. 
The fact is that here in India only the Anglo-Indian can afford to be blunt and 
out-spoken towards the Indian, but the Indian has necessarily to master the art 
of gentle, appealing and persuasive speech. Reciprocity is the basis of real 
social life. Where one party is conscious of his superiority and can afford to 
treat the other with lofty indifference, if not contempt, there is an end to all 
social life. A Bishop may put forward a few common-sense proposals 
for his lay brethren to adopt. But it is doubtful how far a Bishop’s gratuitous 
advice is likely to be relished and acted upon by members of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy. The Bishop of Lahore may rest content with the consciousness 
of having done his duty. But whether he will be able to point out that he has. 
made even .a single Anglo-Indian a real convert to his views is more than one 
can say. 


28. ‘We take this earliest opportunity to convey our best thanks to the 

ii 1B (12), 28th Bishop of Lahore for the extremely sympathetic letter 
Ps ogee mt Hoveow (12), concerning the present relations between the rulers 
and the ruled addressed by him to the Civil and 

Militay Gazette some time ago,..... .... It may be that better times have come; 
and the tone of the Anglo-Indian Press, barring an exception here and there, 
seems to have improved a little during the last 1 year or two; but the mischief 
has been done, old friends have been alienated, and opponents confirmed in . 
their opposition, and there is not one Indian patriot to-day worth the name but 
feels that in the land of his birth his and his country’s interests are being 
systematically thrust in the background. Is it any wonder then that the Bishop 
of Lahore should speak with no little anxiety of ‘the gulf’ which separates 
the rulers and the ruled, and deplore the fact that its existence ‘ increases 
immeasurably the difficulty of the administration of India?’ Yet this is. 
the real situation at present, and Government have met it by inaugurating 
a policy of repression and oppression unheard of in the annals of British 
rule. Such a policy has been tried before in the history of the world, but 
has it ever succeeded in the long run? Our rulers can deport men without 
trial, they can appre public meetings, prosecute journalists, issue private 
circulars and try to play off one community against another; they can 
do all this and in the plenitude of their power they can do even more; but one 
thing they will not be able to do, they cannot wage war with the spirit of the 
times, The tide of progress is running in our direction ; an artificial’dam thrown © 
ong its course may for the time being retard its career; but there is bound to | 
be ap 1. inundation some day, and when the dam bursts, the destruction will be 
all ‘the greater. It will be inthe interests of all to prevent such 4 catastrophe.” 
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24 ““ Among the many interesting points to be noted ‘in the Government 
wap! aes of India’s Resolution with reference to plague and 
| —— Majesty the King- its remedies, undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
peror’s message re the — , , 8 
plague in India and the 0d noteworthy is the preference shown for evacuation 
Government of India’s Cir- over inoculation. It was feared by many that. the 
cular thereon. Government of India and the Secretary of State 
Pie gprs (25), 26th would be carried away by the mutterings of the 
ug., ing. cols.; Gugarats high nel es ee ad 
Punch (25), 25th Aug. Eng. DIgh priests of inoculation and commit themselves to 
cols. . a policy of compulsory inoculation. It is a matter for 
relief, therefore, to find that they have not chosen to 
abiure that policy of cautious prudence in the matter which they have happily 
adopted from the very first. It will no doubt come as a dire disappointment to 
many of the apostles of inoculation.......... But it will be acknowledged by all 
that the Government of India have proceedad on exceptionally wise and statesman- ‘ 
like lines in eschewing a course fraught with certain trouble and peril.......... 
No doubt Government attach a certain weight toinoculation. But thev clearly 
attach a mere secondary importance to it, since they declare it to be the ‘next 
measure ’ which should invite the attention of those fighting the disease. They 
are prepared to see facilities being given for inoculation, but they recognise that 
‘there is much prejudice on the subject, and the claims of inoculation should 
be advocated with caution and tact.’ This is a policy which must be 
acknowledged to be best adapted to the present requirements of the country, 
and even the disappointed apostles of inoculation may confess it to be so,’ 
[In commenting onthe King’s message and the Government Resolution re 
plague the Gujardti Punch writes :—‘ Such a gracious message couched in 
terms of such consideration must touch the innermost chords of our hearts and 
make them vibrate with corresponding feelings of gratitude and loyalty to our 
kind regal father Edward, and make us say amen! to his wishes........... The 
Viceroy has more than once in the course of his despatch emphasised the para- 
mount importance of a hearty co-operation of the people ; and so let us all hope 
that all difficulties in the way will be surmounted by the united efforts of the 
people and the Government and that the future campaign against plague will 
be more fruitful of solid results than the past.’’ | 
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25. After remarking that the gracious and graceful message of His Majesty 
: the King-Emperor cannot fail to bring comfort and so- 
ile “2 rage ag (33), 25th Jace to every home that has suffered a loss during the last 
so | 11 years, the Praja Bandhu goes gn to add:—“ The 
remedy of evacuation is well-known, and is extensively practised almost every- 
where in small towns and villages, but (sovernment only passively’ look on and 
do nothing to encourage it at present. Adequate protection of property in 
the evacuation camps, as also in the evacuated quarters, is absolutely necessary, 
and Government ought to give this free of cost. This is one direction in 
which Government may advantageously aid. Suitable provision of drinking 
water and conservancy arrangements will be needed in large camps, and these 
also ought to be provided by Government. In large towns, besides these 
two forms of help, Government ought, so far as it lies in their power, to give 
camping grounds, and thereon provide suitable. huts for the poor. ‘he policy 
of Government in this respect has been niggardly and short-sighted in the 
extreme. Instead of facilitating the construction of buildings for the poor 
all sorts of obstacles and delays are interposed by the Revenue officials under 
one pretext or another. These are so frequent that one is compelled to inquire J gtene 
whether the Government really mean to help the people against the plague. eet 
The Government of India rightly recommend that the reduction of congestion 
of population in large towns is a promising line of action. In Ahmedabad the 
difficulties are two-fold. ‘The interests of revenue seem to be placed above 
those of public safety, and very illiberal rules are devised for the grant of 
permission to build on agricultural jand purchased at great cost by 
rivate gentlemen. It is forgotten that no capitalist will build a chawl, unless 
ie is sure of a fair return, and that Government fines make the return very 
Oe ee | — 
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p> Will have to be begun by 
aa notions about the condi- 


te v nea ingame of & 
'. tions ‘favourable. to. the. spread of the disease and 
| xy the-mon effective methods. of arresting it. The con- 
‘clusions established by the scientific Commission 
Va ae ee a in 1905 cannot be made too widely known. 
Gover! ment of India’s despatch to ‘the local Governments dwells upon 
three . @ discoveries, namely, that the bubonic plague is spread 


by infected rats, that the medium of contagion between rat and rat, and 

ioe rat.and man, is the rat-flea, and that the life of the plague germ in 

| , the floors and walls of houses, and the like is of short duration. We 
would suggest that these conclusions, along with other information and instruc- 
fe tions, should be brought within the reach of the common people who fall such 
Ss easy victims to the disease. Letters to local Governments and to District 
ee Officers are good in their own way, but the people who have to benefit by tlie 
discoveries of science should not remain ignorant of them. We would, therefore, 
urge that the conclusions now scientifically established, with some practical 
deductions therefrom, should be pasted in the vernacular in the chavadi of 
évery village where the fear of plague exists, and should be published in every 
ssible way in the towns. Ifthe people are made to understand what part 

is played by the rats in the spread of the disease, their co-operation in any 
preventive or remedial measures that the authorities may wish to adopt may 
be more easily secured than when the reasons for the measures remain 
unknown. Care has to be taken not to assert unverified opinions as if they 
Were demonstrated truths, for when the truth is found to be otherwise, the 
confidence in the experts is shaken.......... The conclusions enunciated by 
the Government of India have an intimate bearing on the question of the 
co-operation of the people. We may note, in passing, that the Government 
letter says nothing about the communication of the disease directly from man 
toman. If such communication does not take place, except through ‘the 

rat-flea, let the public know the fact clearly and definitely. Hitherto the 

vicinity of a plague patient has been considered dangerous, for no one knew 

how the disease was communicated. At one time corpses were neglected, and 

even patients were not properly nursed, for fear of the contagion. Even now 

an attack of plague causes a good deal of panic, which is natural, and it leads 

to neglect and cruelty which may at least be partially avoided with sufficient 

@ knowledge.... ...... Lhe second point that we would notice about the conclu- 
ae -.  gions.formulated by the Government of India is that the life of the germ in 
—- soil, and not merely on the floors and walls of houses, is of short duration. 

The life of the individual germ may be short: what about the propagation of 
the germ in insanitary soilP The Government of India’s letter attaches some 
importance to sanitation, but the impression conveyed is that only such 
insanitation as is favourable to rat-life, and attracts the rats, is dangerous, 
Po If this be the fact, the sanitary measures undertaken by public bodies for 
, the prevention of plague require careful revision in the light of the new 
knowledge.......... Up till now there have been too many theories concerning 
the plague, none of them verified by experiment, and all of them confcunding. 
The rat-flea theory, besides being established by scientific methods of verification, 
has the merit of being simple, and it naturally suggests to any thinking mind 
the precautions that have to be taken against the contagion. ‘lhe object of 
evacuation, as wellas of keeping down the number of rats in a neighbourhood 
or warding off their visitations, becomes clear in the light of the new theory, 
and we believe that the people will more or less readily ‘follow the instructions 
supplied to them, if these are practical from the people’s standpoint, and are 
worked out as necessary and intelligible corollaries from the simple facts 
discovered by the scientific Commission, If in some places the villagers have 
been told that Government is somehow the cause of the plague, Government’ 
will now do well to give practical instructions to the villagers and explain to 
them the discovered facts, instead of merely prosecuting the mischief-makers. 
1t will, be difficult to persuade the pcople to submit themselves to periodical 
inoculations. It it be true that inoculation is not desirable ia the case of 


27 ce 


certain constitutions, or persons suffering from certain diseases, it will be both. 
expedient and fair. to give this precaution both to the people and to the 
_inooulating doctors, for a single mishap, which is rightly or wrongly traced to ae 
the effects of inoculation, will weigh with the people far more than a hundred on 
successful or harmless operations. The doctors may err on the side of desisting 
‘from inoculating, but not by trying the remedy in doubtful cases, for statistical 
_ purposes. The Government of India’s letter contains some useful practical 
hints. Anyone can understand, for example, the importance of the ‘ protection 
of grain stores and the prompt removal of all garbage’ that might attract 
rats........... It will also be useful to issue: instructions to the Government 
Medical officers in the mofussil to observe and report from .time to time upon 
any facts which may throw light upon the habit of rats, the difficulties of 
keeping them off, and the best methods of either reducing their number or 
keeping them at a distance; and also upon the connection between sanitation 
and the occurrence of plague cases. Science has yet to discover how the 
epidemic breaks out among rats, and whether insanitation of any particular 
kind may be connected with the periodical outbreak.” 


27. Englishmen seem to persist in combating the ravages of plague by 

means of those obsolete measures, which were adopted 

Kesart, (134), 27th Aug.; by them in the earliest stages of the epidemic. We 

Karnatak Vritta (108), 27th admit the expediency of making scientific experi- 
Aug. ; Dharwar Vritta (121), h f cs wr f 

29th Aug. ments, but to force a measure like inoculation before 


its efficacy is fully proved upon an unwilling people is 
to subject them toa dangerous experiment likely to have disastrous conse- 


quences, We wonder how those who pin their faith to the rat-flea theor 
forget that plague is a disease of poverty and that there are thousands of white 
men in India, who are practically immune toit. Why did not the Plague 
Commission endeavour to ascertain the cause of this immunity ? ‘To inoculate 
a poverty-stricken population once or twice a year is to seriously impair their 
vitality, for if cannot be denied that the anti-plague seram is a poison which, 
while not affecting the strongand the healthy, produces baneful effects upon 
those who are weak. Evacuation has by long experience been found to be the 
only efficacious remedy against plague, and Government, Municipalities and 
Local Boards can be said to have made good use of the funds at their disposal 
only when they assist the people in resorting to it. The sufferings of the 
people afflicted by the epidemic have touched even the heart of the King. 
Emperor, while Lord Minto has issued a circular directing that in carrying out 
measures against plague in future the co-operation of the people should always 
besecured. The Indians may be illiterate, but they cannot be accused of opposing 
measures proved by experience to be efficacious. Since in carrying on the 
campaign against plague in future the wishes of the people are to be consulted, 
we trust that Municipal Councillors and members of Local Boards will not 
any longer set their hearts on obtaining titles for themselves, but will render active 
assistance to the people in the evacuation of infected areas. If this is done, 
the measures which Government propose to take for suppressing the disease are 
likely to prove popular and successful. We are glad that Government have 
ai last veen convinced of the expediency of fighting the plague by seeking’ the 
Co-operation of the people. |The Karndtak Vritta writes:—India is suffer- 
ing from a political malady, which is more dangerous than plague, It will 
be eradicated in no time if the Indians obtain swardjya. The people should 
above everything else be saved from the ravages of the plague of poverty. 
The Dhdrwdar Vritta writes :—It is gratifying to note that Government have 
at last determined to follow the right policy in fighting plague. If the 
local authorities will but endeavour to carry out the mandate of the Vicero 
in dealing with plague, there is every chance of the measures adopted by them 
proving successful. Otherwise, nothing tangible is likely to come out of mere 
‘words of sympathy and good-will though they may have emanated from the 
King-Emperor or his Viceroy. It is satisfactory to learn that Government have 
realised the necessity of formulating their plague policy after taking into consi-. 
deration the wishes and traditions of the people. Similar consideration will 
also have to be given to the peculiar cireumstances of the people alfected by the a 
scourge. Evacuation is no doubt a very effective measure, but eveathat must § * 
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forced with rigidity ata very carly stage of the epidemic ; otherwise, it 
#voke. popular opposition, The people should be gently induced to 

- ‘Betort to itand he given facilities for the pur The intentions of Govern- 
‘Oppressive manner by the authorities concerned. We are deeply grateful to 
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98. To call’ upon those who disapprove of the present policy of the 
2... Gongress to have a separate Congress of their own is 
-. The Indian National Con- utterly foolish. .The Congress is not, like some ordinary 
Se ape belongtospar- henomena of nature, governed by immutable laws. 
cular political party in India. Tt has bee lead tn, dav staat 
. Kesari (134), 27th Aug. s been organised to devise constitutional means for 
* | ameliorating the present condition of the Indians, and 
these means must inevitably change with the progress of time, Those who insist 
that the Congress should cling to the old and exploded methods of agitation 
resemble persons persisting in the use of old and antiquated missiles 
against modern weapons of destruction. If the English Parliament itself is 
split ap into different parties, should not the Congress have its parties, too ? 
Nay, diversity of opinion is absolutely necessary to invest its resolutions with a 
representative character. No particular party can claim the monopoly of con- 
trolling the deliberations of the Congress, and all who are anxious to promote ‘ 
the welfare of the country are equally entitled to influence its policy. : 
They are bound, however, to abide by its previous resolutions or to get them 
amended. These principles underlie the constitution of all popular assemblies, 
but some of our friends seem to forget them, Those who form the national 
party are not going to wreck the Congress, but are simply trying to winit over 
to their side, as they are perfectly entitled todo. The moderates are welcome 
| to measure their strength with the nationalists in a fair fight. Mere curses and 
abuse, however, will count for nothing. The Congress has every right to 
effect a change in its policy if it finds that the one hitherto followed has proved 
fruitless. But to bring this about isthe work of the party that succeeds in 
securing a majority. A change in the methods of the Uongress was partially 
VP. effected last year, and we feel confident that this year, too, there will be a 
' : further advance in the same direction. 


29. For the unarmed people of India swadesht and boycott are the 
two most powerful weapons, without which it is 
si The acts of the English jmpossible for them to maintain their self-respect. 
themselves prove the lawful- ne education imparted to us by the English has 
ness of the swadeshs and : — haat © | 

as boycott movements. ~ awakened in us the spirit of patriotism. But we 
; Arya Vir (65), 2lst Aug. have yet to learn from them the great lesson of 
| what is lawful and what is unlawful. If we shape 
le our conduct according to their notions of right and wrong, we are sure not 

to come to grief in the end. It was not unlawful for them to take possession of 
India—a country which did not belong to them; nor to annex a number of 
Native States, nor, with a view to perpetuating their rule in this country, to 
ruin India’s trade by taxing heavily her exports. Only the other day an English- 
man in Bengal was let off with a fine of Rs. 200 for having assaulted a coolie 
and thereby causing his death. Do you doubt whether that sentence was 
passed according to the dictates of justice, equity and good conscience ? 
If you do, go and ask an Englishman about it. You will hardly find a 
single person among Englishmen ready to acknowledge that their countrymen’s 
doings in India are not according to law. Asin the eye of the law the king 
can do no wrong, so. in India the Englishmen do no wrong. But ifit is lawful 
for Englishmen to appropriate the kingdom of others, is there anything illegal 
in our demand for swardjya? If the annihilation of India’s trade with a view 
to encourage the consumption of English goods among the Indians is lawful, how 
is it legal to take steps for developing the trade of India? And what are 
swadeshs and Sacenet bul the means to that'end-? Since the Government have 
urned a deaf ear to the demands of the Congress it is open to the Indians to turn 
er ways. Let, therefore, Bombay also wake up and follow in the foot-steps 
lin the matter of swadeehs and boycott. re | 
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80. Government officers are actuated by a mean motive in deporting thé 

: -  Jeaders of the people, launching a series of prosecutions 

Repressive measures will against journalists and stifling the voice of public 

ne ase down the — Opinion generally. The officials are fully aware that 

i Sunrdiee (164), 24th Ang. there is no sedition in the country. But they are afraid 

that the swadesht and the boycott movements, which ae 

have been inaugurated by some Indian patriots, will give the death-blow to ee 

England’s trade and consequently they have devised this plan of suppressing 7 

public agitation in the courtry by means of repressive measures. But this 
attempt on their part wil! never succeed. | 


31, “The Bengal Zamindars and other title-holders have issued, after all, 
Comments on the loyalist the long-expected manifesto....... ° The document 
manifesto issued by certain COntains nothing new, nor does it show that the il 
zamindars in Bengal. signatories have fully grasped the situation. We agree ME 
Oriental Review (12), 2°th with much of what they say, but the only fault we i 
Aug. | have to find with them is one of omission rather than of 
commission. Whatever advice they give tothe popular leaders is no doubt useful 
and good....... Lhere is no doubt that some of the latter have got out of hand 
in Bengal and much of what appears in their organs is not’ creditable. ‘Too 
much has been heard of extremist gibberish, and it is time people began to 
know their Messiah, Every schoolboy in Bengalis a leader, and his message 
to his country is swadeshi, swardjya and boycott. In capable hands these 
movements are bad enough ; in less capable hands they become a positive nui- 
sance. It is, therefore, well that the aristocracy of Bengal should disown the 
doctrines of extremists. But they commit the same fault with Government in 
thinking that even sober leaders share these opinions. We had looked forward 
in their manifesto not only to a condemnation of the tactics of the 
extremist orators, their violent preachings in the press and on the platform, 
but also a disapprobation of some at least of tae reactionary measures of Gov- 
ernment. We had looked forward at least to a bald statement of the facts of the 
exact situation in Bengal, an examination of the causes of the Hindu-Muham- 
madan disturbances and the best way of bridging the gulf between the two com- 
munities. But we have been cruelly disappointed. We, however, hope that 
this is only the first instalment of their declaration, and that their appeal to the 
people will also be followed by an appeal to Government. Government are bound 
to give a careful hearing to any representation from such a body as the Bengal 
gentry. Especially when Mr. Morley is thinking of giving us a Council of 
Notables in which the landed aristocracy will have a conspicuous place, we i 
may be sure that he will pay careful attention to their well-reasoned representa- | ag 


tions.” . 


32, “Mr, Morley thinks that the situation in the Punjab is getting 

distinctly hopeful, and that if it continues so it may 
Alleged intention on the become possible to release ‘the two persons,’ who are * 
part of Mr. Morley to release now living in durance vile at Mandalay. Mr. Morley 

Lala Lajpatrai and Ajitsing. = te 

Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 29th eed hardly have given us that assurance, for if 
Aug., Eng. cols. people have more thana faint suspicion of what is wld 
in the air and what is to happen ere long, ‘The | 
deportation of the Laia has been too unjust and oppressive a measure to sit 
lightly on the conscience of even the most hardened of bureaucrats; and a) 
Mr. Morley must be more anxious than ‘the two persons in question ” a 
to have the whole affair hushed up, so to say. Even when Lalaji and af 
his friend are released the claim of the Indians to have a full explanation of “a 
this official high-handedness will stand good. Mr. Morley and the Indian Gov- 
ernment owe this to us, and nothing can release them from this moral 


obligation.” 2 i 
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33. Ina long article the Arya Prakdsh remarks that the questions 

; ** Does the Arya Samaj dabble in politics? Is it a 

' Does: the Arya Samaj political body ¥’” have been raised by those who ought 

dabble wh wy 9:4, 0 know better and who ought for various reasons 

Pi Rektyeer sited to support the movement. ‘The paper states that ever 

Pits fi: a since the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai malicious men 

_in the Punjab have taken hold of the opportunity to poison the ears of the official 
gon 884—8 sper , 


ee it. the Ary ei Ny i mone age Se, ioe in Cc hi ah Sa , | : 
ee ima p the..Ar, 7% naj re ple oe a-conspicuous part, 
‘ibis ) no wonder that they ‘should seek to avenge 
1 paper then .adds.—‘ It is no'use our saying 
a ite ‘politics. It‘has pleased Govern- 
2.a.deaf ear: sr its represet laigens. Elaborate arguments would not 
‘ - oT : so the. ated of the arbitrator is already prejudiced. Arya 
:we all know, is purely a religious bod ied it is time that the people 
. ‘country earnestly thought of its usefulness from several standpoints. 

If we i ingor tee api nll of the Government, perhaps we shall succeed 
in being yin good graces of the. people; but the Arya suse never fears 
stand alone by the side of truth,” 

“34. The pecial correspondent of the London Times is publishing pretty 
Kat - tales for the delectation of its readers, He roundly 
; (130), 30th Ang. 
as | accuses the Arya Samaj of being essentially a political 
ue “association inimical to British rule. The Arya Samaj has issued a manifesto 
re. stating that it is exclusively a religious association and that it has nothing to do 

with politics. But religion deals with the question of happiness in this tife as 
well as in the next. As long as we are in this world, it will not do to be solely 
engrossed in questions pertaining to the next life. Religious evolution requires 
a suitable environment. Religion cannot make progress without swardjya, as 
is laid down by our saints. It is impossible to give a full scope to the develop- 
ment of the emotions without independence, History bears testimony to 
‘the fact that the emotions are curbed by political slavery. It is to betray one’s 
‘ignorance of human character and history to ask men to concern themselves 
with religion only and never to dabble with politics. The Yadras Mail sagely 
_advises the Government to treat the Arya Samajists as Trojan treated the 
Christians, Government should settle its policy with regard to the Arya 
‘Samajists, after duly ents the fate which overtook the Roman Empire 
in the end. 


85. We are simply astounded at the reason alleged for the deportation 

- eo of Lala Dhani Kam, the president of the local Arya 

" ehaat af tale Dhani Ran, an samaj of Abbotabad. The Commissioner has 
Arya Samajist, from the: dis- acknowledged that the Lala is entirely guiltless in the 
trict of Hazara. eye of the law; but as there was prospect of a riot 


Arya Prakish (20), o5th 
Pet Sind . (18), arising he thought it advisable that the Lala should 
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22nd Aug. be absent from the Hazdra District for a short period. 
This decision takes away one of the grounds on 
a. which Indians desire the continuance of the British Government in India. 
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Owing to ignorance much fanaticism on religious matters prevails in this 
country ; andthe more powerful communities try to do away with the weaker 
ones. Sut it is one of the chief blessings of British rule that however weak a 
_ party may be, if justice is on its side, it getsit. In the present case the Muham- 
amadans were roused to fury without any cause. It was the duty of Govern- 
“ment to. curb that fury with all their might. Suppose on a future occasion a 
Muhammadan incurs the displeasure of a Hindu community. Will Govern- 
ment, in order to please the Hindus, deport himy If there was danger that 
the fanatics would create a riot, additional punitive police could have been 
imposed upon them. Instead of deporting a harmless individual the would-be — 
rioters could have been bound overto keep the peace. We hope the local 
Hindu and Sikh communities will draw the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
ment to the illegality, injustice and. high-handedness of this act and try to Wipe 
off the blot on the reputation of an innocent man. (‘Lhe Sind Journal is ot 
opinion that the high-handed order of deportation. reflects little credit on the 
authorities and “— that the Chief Court of the Punjab will interfere 
and quash its] | 


36, . Referring to the loyal letter of Mr. Gurdit Sing, asking the Sikhs to 

_ keep aloof from seditious agitation, the Kdi writes :— 
Comments on the manifesto We have followed the policy of a cur too long. We 
| Ps issued bya Sikh have thereby lost everything and have become the 
+: “R40 (180); 80th Ang, © Slaves of foreigners in our motherland. Are we going 
Pipinphabare oe eoh. spo 'steia the future history of Andi with dark deeds 
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Indians should not enjoy the happiness of swardjya? Ye Chiefs, Jaghirdars, 
and pensioners covetous of Government titles, do’ you think it creditable that 
posterity should accuse you of having acted disgracefully in spreading thorns 
in their path and ‘issuing loyal. manifestoes. instead of making efforts to 
obtain swardjya? Does it not behove you at least to take care of posterity, if 
-not of the present generation? You are totally mistaken in thinking that the 
future history of India will be a lifeless one. ‘The flood of swardjya, which has 
received the stamp of legality at the hands of the Caleutta High Court, wili not 
be stopped by your beggarly manifestoes. Posterity will look down with con- 
tempt on your stained memories and the present generation will boycott you. 


37. Even astone-bearted man will be moved to compassion at the persecu- 
tion to which Laia Hansraj and other respectable 
Alleged harsh treatment of gentlemen of Rawalpindi are being subjected in the 
the accused in the Rawal- name vf justice. Though the above geutlemen have | 
pindi riot case. | ; ; Set = 
Kesari (181), 27th Ang. | Deen detained in the lock-up for the past three months 
co ang though many of them have lost in weight, the 
Spécial Magistrate before whom they are being tried does not see his way to 
release them on bail. Whether they are in good or bad health, the Magistrate 
insists upon their presence in Court at each hearing. In their present condition, 
there is no wonder if some of them were to prefer deportation or even death 
to their present misery. Last week when the case came on for hearing, Lala 
-Hansraj got an attack of ague in Court, whereupon he was placed on a cot in 
the verandah of the Court-house, Here his two sons, who are Barristers-at- 
Law, began to shampoo his feet’and his two younger brothers sat near his head 
to press it gently. On reflecting upon his deplorable condition, tears began 
to trickle down the cheeks of the old man and his throat was choked with 
crief. His sons and brothers also shared his lamentations. This pitiful 
spectacle deeply touched the hearts of the spectators present in Court, but 
neither the Special Magistrate nor the Public Prosecutor was moved to pity. 
The former has issued an order that Lala Hansraj and the other accused should 
be brought to Court unless it is absolutely impossible for them to be present 
and that they could not be released on bail. Our readers may judge for them- 
selves whether this is English justice, or inhuman revenge, or iniquitous 
persecution. : 3 


88.. We are glad to note that Lord Minto takes a deep interest in the im- 
a _ provement of agriculture and has continued the policy 
: a > . cular rs imaugurated by Lord Curzon for the achievement of this 
‘measures to be adopted for end. ‘The success of agricultural operations in India, as 
the protection of cattle in elsewhere, depends much on the condition of cattle, 
times of scarcity. .. and unless these are properly looked after no amount 
PB ay yg Samachér (66), -of costly agricultural experiments, or scientific 
vigeicdaa ts | knowledge, would be of any avail. Lord Minto 
has done well in recognising this and issuing a circular to the local 
Governments inviting suggestions from them as to the measures to be 
adopted for meeting the scarcity of fodder, &c. If the provincial Govern- 
‘ments make a proper use of the experience gathered during the recent - 
-famines, they will be able to rnake very valuable suggestions on the subject. 
The lessons taught by them are that though there was plenty of fodder outside 
the famine areas and in Government forests it could not be utilised on account 
of the paucity of goods wagons, that the Government forests were opened to 
free grazing too: late and that for want of proper arrangements for taking 
cattle there they arrived in too weak «a. condition to be benefited by the 
- eoncession. All these lessons teach the necessity of storing up. fodder: at 
important centres ard of throwing open the forests for free grazing in time. 
But instead of waiting to act till such times of scarcity arrive, the wisest 
- course would be to keep them off by extending the areas of free pasture lands in 
-all districts. Another point to which attention might be protitably directed 
is the making of researches with a view to ascertain suitable fodder crops 
which might serve as substitutes for ordinary grass in times of scarcity, and 
which could be grown in large quantities ‘with the help of little water, | 
- Attempts to bring such crops within the knowledge of the agriculturists have 


ee’ of authoritative: ecient scientific: advice, 
me nts, tnd ins some localities have 
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' We are ob: iged to the. dep siioih of some leading gentlemen in 
4... England’ that waited upon Mr. Morley for eliciting 


or av his views regarding thes spread of drunkenness in India 
and the measures which he proposes or which he is 


aa bps Set Be iy Tada. prepared to take to check this growing vice or in the 
oe. Mahe fs (10), 25th Aug. words of Mr. Morley himself ‘to prevent the spread 


of this dire additional plague in India.’.......... But 

while 80 much i is being done to stamp out, if possible, the plague proper, it 

seems strange that the Secretary of State, for India should decline to put 

pressure upon the Government of India or the local Governments for preventing 
the spread of the second plague which is admittedly the creation of the British 
Government and from. which the people of this country are suffering in ever- 
growing proportions since the advent of the British rule in India... bees ae 
is true that the Government of India professes to be anxious to check the 
spread of drinking in India, but this pious desire is hardly respected in praetice 
by the Abkéri Department or Excise officials. Mr. Morley admits that 
it is shocking to think that one of the main causes of social ruin in the West 

; is spreading with the spread of Western civilisation in the Hast, but still he 
hesitates, nay declines, to institute an official enquiry into the matter on the 

sham excuse that the roots of the growth of social habits are often so deep, 

obscure and subtle as to require very prolonged and penetrating search, so 
penetrating and prolonged that it is inexpedient, if not impossible, for the 
_ Government of India to undertake it. Mr. Morley here tacitly assumes that 

the growth of this abominable vice in India is due to the social habits of the 

people, and that an exhaustive sociological enquiry is needed for the purpose. 

! We challenge the accuracy of both these statements, which have been put 

into the mouth of the Secretary of State by a bureaucracy whose conscience 

in this matter cannot be said to be of a high moral order. We are prepared to 

give to the Government of India due credit for their desire so to manage the 

_ Abkari Department as to enforce, if possible, the habit of temperance amongst 

the people. Butin our opinion and in the opinion of the people of this 

country this is not enough. Nay, we go further and say that in a country the 

religions of which expressly prohibit the use of intoxicating drinks, it is not 

only impolitic but positively injurious to national morals to adopt a half- 

hearted policy of temperance which may be suited toa people whose religious 

Te and social habits do not altogether prohibit the use of intoxicating drinks.......... 

Of all religions now prevalent in India there is none, except the Christian, 
that approves or sanctions the use of spirituous liquors, and no exhaustive 
sociological enquiry is needed to show that the people of this country were 
remarkably free from the peculiar vice of the Western nations,......... 
Mr. Morley taunted the members of the deputation with want of local knowledge, 
but he was little aware that he himself was liable to the same charge. The 

drink question in India stands on quite a different basis from that in England 
or other Western countries. The vice of drinking prevails to a large extent 
amongst the European nation. It isa vice of long standing extending over 
several generaticns and not prohibited by religion or social opinion.......... 
The state of things is quite the reverse in India. Here the public opinion, 
whether under the influence of caste rules or religious prohibitions, has for 

centuries been against the use of spirituous liquors, and Native Governments 
always tried to enforce the same by legislative action.......... There are few 

persons in India who would seriously object to any lggal restrictions on the 

sale of spirituous liquors on the ground that it would curtail their individual 

liberty of action in the matter. Nor is the question of revenue so difficult to 

solve as some people believe it to be. For, when money is easily found by 
the crore to spend on military requirements every year, the Government of 
India can certainly afford to sacrifice a few crores for this holy purpose. 
 What.is wanted .is a real determination to grapple with the evil at any cost, and 

.if,our English friends help us in bringing pressure to bear on the Government of 
ladia in respect they will be,doing an invaluable service to this country. 

aed grow of this vice unde the British Government has never been looked upon. 


in 
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with favour by the people of India. Several associations or private individuals 
have been working disinterestedly with a view to prevent the spread of this 
new plague. But their efforts have hitherto been unsuccessful solely because. 
such efforts are looked upon with disfavour by the officials who regard them as. 
so many captious hindrances to the growth of legitimate revenue. The report of 
the Excise Committee is concerned with the details of the Abkari administration 
and the reforms that may be introduced therein. The question of the growth 
and spread of the vice of drinking among the people was outside its scope of. 
enquiry or at best was only indirectly connected with it. What is now wanted, 
therefore, is a separate enquiry into this question. Under the circumstances 
stated above apprehensions about its being enormous, costly or prolonged will 
be seen to be utterly fanciful.” 


40. Some of the views expressed by the Acting Governor in his reply 
a _. to the address of the Sholapur Municipality are 
G beercmes gg po ag Acting worthy of being noted by the people of the whole 
v ply to the ; o v Sea 
address of the Sholdpur Mu. residency. The foremost place among these must 
nicipality. ji be assigned to His Excellency’s remarks about 
P gern Samichdr (66), the practice of framing over-sanguine estimates as 
‘ — to the character of the season from the early rainfall. 
Over and over again we have pointed out that, however plentiful the early 
rains might be, the prosperity of the season is ultimately determined by the 
quantity and distribution of the later rains. It is satisfactory to find that 
these views are shared in by the Acting Governor; and we would request him 
to take steps to have them impressed upon the district village officers and to 
direct them to be more circumspect in framing estimates of crop outturns. At 
present these officers are led away by what they have before their eyes in the 
beginning and are obstinate enough not to modify their first estimates how- 
ever much conditions may have changed subsequently. The next important 
portion of the speech is that in which it is acknowledged that the recent 
famines have taught valuable lessons both to the public and to Government. 
This acknowledgment comes rather late, But let us hope that the lessons 
learnt will urge Government to push on as rapidly as possib’e the various 
irrigation schemes elaborated for the Deecan and to initiate similar schemes 
for Gujarat. 


41, ‘ {it will be remembered that some time back the Judges of the 
oe Bombay High Court forwarded to the District Judges 
depertmentel examination for subordinate to them a tentative scheme of a depart- 
subordinates of the Judicial] mental examination tor the subordinates in the Judi- 
Department. none cial Department and asked their opinion about it. 
ig none (35), 25th We, of course, do not know the state of affairs in 
Ange Hing, 00's, other Districts, but so far as the Ahmedabad Judicial 
District is concerned we can say that no case has been hitherto made out for 
introducing an examination like the one proposed. It is a matter of public 
knowledge that the subordinates in this branch of Government service get 
promvtions at long intervals, It takes 10 years before a clerk on Rs. 15 
gets a salary of Rs. 20. A great majority of them even at the end of 30 years’ 
service do not get more than thirty rupees per month. Besides this, under the 
existing arrangement the karkuns are able to acquire a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of that portion of the Acts and Rules with which they have to deal 
in their official capacity. Taking all these circumstances into consideration 
we think that an examination like the one proposed is entirely unnecessary 
at any rate, sofar asthose already in the service are concerned. It is also 
doubtful if it can be introd uced with advantage in the case of those desirous 
of joining that department hereafter as subordinates, for the future prospects 
are not quite tempting as compared with those in other departments.” 


42, In commenting on the decision of the Calcutta High Court in the 
= Comilla shooting case, the Kesart writes :—When the 
Reflections ogo by decision of the High Courtin the Comilla shvoting case 
the decision of the Calcutta became known, general surprise was expressed in the 
High Court in the Comilla blic 0 
shooting case. public press how such a weak case came to be sent up 
Kesari (134), 27th Aug. before the High Court, ‘The Indian. Daily News 
+ . . . §guggested an answer to the query by remarking that 
con 884—9 
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OD OF one a1 ‘tanéé’in the machinery of the adminis- 
Sretariat officers are loath to change their oppressive policy Jest 
ist saffer. They are also guided entirely by the higher Police 


iders: ‘The latter; in their turn, depend on their native subordinates and the 


* 
m4 


Police: : The detective Police draw horrid pictures of the lawlessness — 
id distrder that might ensue if their reports. and recommendations were not acted 
upok. ‘Thus the hands of the Secretariat officers are forced as it were. The 
jorts of tlie Police produce a panic not only among Secretariat officers, but 
among Anglo-Indians generally and sensational reports of the possibility 
of riots and molestation of European ladies, etc., convulse the entire Anglo- 
| Indian community. There are very few statesmen in the ranks of 
Secretariat officers, who realise tie oppressive character of the present 
administration, and who are not deluded by the reports of the Police. Just as 
-& woman, who has once gone. astray, is confirmed in the life of a regular 
eae when she is caught in the clutches of disreputable characters, so the 
cretariat officers, when they are once in the power of the Police, become 
gradually dead to all feeling of shame, and the Government as a whole finds 
itself on the downward grade, and ultimately the people fail to discern any 
Government in the country except a few petty Police officers. If a complaint 
is made against any of the latter, he boldly attributes it to malice and to his 
being engaged in the investigation of a case of sedition. This plea suffices to 
conceal all the shortcomings of the Police. 


43. Nowadays persons accused of sedition are dealt with under section 108 
Pioocedizivs under sec- of the Criminal Procedure Code instead of being 
tion 108 of the Criminal prosecuted under section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Procedure Code against Code. The proceedings under the latter section are 
preachers of sedition said he required to be stricter and more formal than those 
iiberty Si ae ce tha, under the former, and it is, therefore, convenient, to the 
regular prosecutions under authorities to call upon the preachers of sedition to 


section 124A of the Indian furnish security for good behaviour under section 108 


s 


ww 


P 9 ee Vaibhav (58) of the Criminal Procedure Code. Such procedure saves 
Suh Aas aecaned ’ the prosecution a gocd deal of bother and outwardly 


the accused, too, escapes with a light penalty as he has 
merely to furnish the required surety to regain his freedom. But, asa matter 
of fact, proceedings under section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code are 
more Cang: rous to the liberty of the subject. Persons can he convicted under 
it on the flimsiest evidence and can be hauled up again at any time for 
breaking their bond. If Mr. Barve for example had been prosecuted under 
section 124A, he would probably have been acquitted. Our leaders should by 
means of appeals to the higher judicial tribunals expose the hollowness of the 
evidence since recorded in cases under section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and thereby put a check upon the frequency of such cases. 


.44, There is astrong rumour all over the Poona city that before the 

| advent of the next Ganpati festival Mr. Tilak wil] 

_ Commentsontherumoured either be prosecuted for sedition or deported like 
a aren ie Lajpatrai. | Our Poona Correspondent informs us 
Karnatak Vritta (108), that Mr. Tilak is being closely watched by a number 
27th Aug. | _ of detectives. ‘he present troubled state of affairs 
ee | in India lends countenance to the rumour, put 
Mr. Tilak gces on doing his duty as boldly as ever witaout minding the 
‘impending danger. ‘Lhose who work in the held ot politics ever run the risk of 
imprisonment or deportation. 1t is the policy of western rulers to subject 
popular leaders to annoyance, whether legally or otherwise, and thereby to 
thwart the aspirations of the people, But the very same ruler: are ready to 
-.eoncede rights to the subjects, when they find that their leaders persevery in 
their duty in spite of official threats and frowns, Our leaders are fully 
-ecgnisant of this and continue to discharge their self-imposed task without 
‘fear of consequences. ‘Lherefore, however angry the Government may be 
‘with Mr; Tilak, ‘the progress ot the~country will not be retarded. Again 
_ /Mahardéshtra is not the Punjéb. When the Punjab leaders, who were not 


‘ 


% 


* 


more than half a dozen in number, were pent to.jail, : the eaitntion, in that 
province .naturally ceased. ‘This will not. be the ¢ase-in Mahérdshtra and 
the Southern Marétha Country, where there is a leader for. every. village, 
By arresting . Mr. Tilak and gagging his mouth Government will not 
succeed. in producing results similar to those attained in the Punjab. 
Mr. Tilak is fully confident that whatever may be his own fate, there are 
hundreds upon hundreds of people in ae ae who would look after the 
tree planted by him and see that it grows’in size and strength. Itis quite 
certain, sheeufore, that the prosecution of such a man will only awaken public 
opinion all the more, produce unity among the’ people, and by creating in them 
a spirit of self-reliance and self-sacrifice eventually benefit them. 


The rumour that Mr. Tanksale had run away from Abtokeakat | is © 


, evidently false. He racently returned to the town 
A lecture by a public and delivered a few lectures. In the course of one of 
preacher at Ahmednagar and these he said: ‘ Fellow-countrymen, destroy your 
the action taken against him @owardice, treachery and mutual hatred. Spread 
by the District Magistrate. 

Nagar Saméchér (146), 24th patriotism even in prison, if you happen to he sent 


Aug.; Dnywn Prake'sh (40), there. If your hands are fettered, preach it by word 


31st Aug. ; Akhber-e-Soud¢- of mouth. if your mouths are sewn, you should try 


gar (62), 30th Avg. to express your thoughts by the glaring of your eyes. 
If your eyes are plucked out, you should fervently 
desire at heart the destruction of your enemies, Pray to God to grant us swardjya 
soon, Pray to Him for the birth of but one son of Ind, who would willingly 
mount the gallows for the attainment of swardjya. Do not send your sons to 
slavish Government schools. Students, do not attendthem. Women of India, 
take a vow like Jijabai(mother of Shivaji).’’ |A correspondent of the Dnydn 
Prakash writes that Mr. Tanksale was prosecuted before the District 
Magistrate, Ahmednagar, under section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
and asked to furnish securities, but that as nobody offered to stand security for 
him, he was eventually sent to jail, An Ahmednagar correspondent of the 
Akhhdr-e-Souddgar gives a detailed account of one or two public meetings 
recently beld in that. town, at which Mr. Tanksale is said to have openly 
advised school-boys to abstain from attending school for ten days. ‘The corres- 
pondent adds that many of the school-buys were led away by this advice and 
absenied themselves from school and even held a meeting of their own, where 
resolutions to keep away in a body from the school and to boycott those who 
might attend were passed. ‘The correspondent further states that Mr. Tilak has 


been invited to go to Ahmednagar and appeals to the authorities to take steps 


in time to prevent further excitement in the town. ] 


46, ‘There seems to be no end to sickening stories of daring dacoities 
attended with violence in defenceless ‘villages. The 

Bn 06 aud defenceless latest incident of the kind, that hails from Dhanavadi, 
ee i | only 6 wiles from Poona, is of a particularly harrow- 
he ig oe ing character. We are told that ae Pathans armed 
sues with deadly weapons went to the village, looted one 
house after another and lastly carried their depredations to the house of the 
Patel, belabouring ‘the inmates of vach house and securing the booty obtained 
therefrom. ‘The village stirred up and a hand to hand fight is reported to have 
taken place, but the dacoits held the whole lot of inhabitants at bay and 
marched back carrying property worth a couple of thousand rupees and 
leaving nine villagers seriously wounded. We do not know what to wonder 


at the more, W hether at the bravery -of the villagers who could have no 


better weapons than stones and Jathés, or the unfeeling policy of Government, 

which keeps them in such a helpless plight. Last year also a regular gang of 
-dacoits committed outrages in several villages between Linoli and Khandéla 
and the whole district was in a state of terror, ‘Chat is the fruit of the policy 
of distrust—of disarmament pursue! with relentless rigour. All prayers and 
‘supplications about the repeai: of the Arms Act have fallen upon deaf and 
unsympathetic ears,......... That fresh prayers would bear better fruit in these 
days of sedition and ‘internal commotion ’ is, of course, an impossibility. May 
we not, however, suggest, with some hope of a sympathetic respoane, that 
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Jot’ to eo te 


‘seriously consider whether it is not hotels 
rof general disarmamen nise an 


AITO! “ g protéction to villages against wild mien and wild 
the Patel a ‘ad a ew select” men of each village were trained 
je Of Swords, rifles ‘and revolvers and half dozen of these weapons 
unit a n't last for a day were kept in the custody of the head of the 
village, there would'’be no. danger to Pax Britannica, no source of anxiety to 
Lor Kitchener not 6ven, we suppose, to an Ibbetson. But it would mean a 
r defenceless villagers. ‘With an organised system of self-defence 
of this kind ibly no occasion would arise for the use of thése weapons. 
Knowing ehat: they will have to face powder and shot and cold steel dacoits 
will think twice before venturing on an enterprize that would jeopardize 
their own life and limb.......... Those who allege that a microscopic minority 
of the educated classes are seditious are never tired of asserting that the 
Masses are content and loyal and essentially law-abiding. We would, therefore, 
ask for a system of village defence on the above lines, “both as a reward for the 
contentment and loyalty of our peasant class, and as an incentive for the 
further strengthening of the British rule in India. During the unsettled times 
of: chronic internecine warfare, towns and villages could effectively resist 
pe depredations of decoits and organised free-booters like the Pindharis. What 

a pity that they should now be left at the mercy of those who break the 
law and get hold of deadly weapons in spite of the Arms Act!.......... We 
hope, therefore, that the appeal we make will not fall on deaf ears.’ 


47, Government have really gone mad. They have lost confidence not 
‘only in Indians but even in Englishmen like Sir: W. 


Comments on the alleged 
interception of the corres: Wedderburn, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Hume and 


ondence between Sir W. Others, whose advice is sought by our leaders and who 
edderburn and Mr. Wacha can never be supposed to ask us to rise in revolt 


i rage i ae against the British Government. Still Government 
ovth Ang. rita (103), wish to know what passes between such men and our 


leaders in this country. The correspondence between 
Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. Wacha is believed by both to be intercepted, and a 
letter written by the former to the latter has mysteriously disappeared in transit. 
Although Mr. Wacha and Sir P. M. Metha both belong tothe moderate party, 
Government have no faith in their honesty of purpose. Every act of Govern- 
ment at the present day is despicable. Government know well that agitation 
and disaffection are on the increase in India and stil! they are courting 
increased difficulties. Persistence in unrighteousness will only do harm to 
Government and not to the people. 


48. “The result of the sales of forest coupes are now made public. It isa 
matter for sincere regret that the Sind Fuel Company, 
Comments on the sale of newly formed with the object of supplying fuel 
forest coupes to contractors to the people of Hyderabad District at a low price 
‘in certain parts of Sind. : of ris 
Sookree (179), 14th Ang., did not get any contract. ‘The tender of Mr, Lilaram 
Eng. cols, for all the coupes and dead wood lots for the Hyder- 
abad Division and that of Seth Vishandas for the 
greater part of the lots in the Jherruck Division were accepted. The amount 
offered by Mr. Lilaram for the Hyderabad coupes was Rs. 40,000 in excess of 
the next highest offer, but Mr. Lilaram had made a condition that if he 
were allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on the amount offered by him, 
he would agree to sell fuel in Hyderabad at not more than 6 annas per 
maund and in Karachi at not more than 10 annas per maund. This can be 
interpreted as a clever dodge of the contractor. If he had not done so, 
other contractors ‘also would have been benefited. The dearness of fuel had 
ereated a deal of bitterness in Hyderabad and Karachi, and there were various — 
‘stories afloat to the effect that the forest contractors, having made big offers to 
the Forest Department, had to increase the price of fuel to make the best of a 


bad bargain. ‘To give forest contracts to such men isa huge blunder. Fuel is 


‘one of the most urgent necessaries of life to the poor as well as to the rich, and 
‘ite price should, therefore, be kept as lowas possible. A paternal Government 
‘Tike the British should not mind sacrificing a few thousand rupees of . revenue 


| 


in order to make fuel cheap.’ Public comfort is a factor which ought to have 
its due weight. in their eyes, and we may tell the Forest authorities: that their 
disregard of public comfort in the matter has given rise to a good deal of 
discontent.” Me | 


49. “There is a strike among the fuel merchants in Karachi on account 
: of the dangerous frequency with which they are 
Strike among the fuel prosecuted by the Police and the Municipality 
merchants of Karachi (Sina), f . | ms 7 
Phoenix (14), 24th Ang. or obstructing the public roads. It is doubtless a 
grievance which requires prompt redress, as the poor 
merchants cannot garry on their business if they have every now and then to 
pay fines ranging from Rs. 5 to 40 for such a trivial offence as road obstruction, 
We are told that the shops of these merchants are very narrow and that the 
cannot accommodate all the firewood on their premises at the time they 
get it weighed from the sellers. It can, therefore, be easily seen that the 
fuel must necessarily remain for some time in front of their shops before 
weighment and complete delivery. If, therefore, Policemen and Municipal 
underlings are given full power to take down the names of these merchants on 
the slightest pretext and make reports which result in their prosecution, it means 
very great hardship to them, The authorities must, therefore, take serious 
notice of this matter and show leniency in dealing with such offenders. From the 
cry of the people it appears that the Magistrates before whom such cases go 
‘inflict terrible fines upon the poor offenders.” 


, Education. 


50. “In tha proceedings of the Naini Tal Industrial Conference, we 
Ales sani on the Come across the same sad _ tale, viz., the story of 
part of Government of under- Immense quantities of raw material exported to 
taking technical education in foreign countries to be imported again in the shape 
India. of manufactured articles. Native capital is always 
Mant dte (58), HN. ANG shy, because the people are denied industrial educa- 
tion on European lines, Technical and scientific education is a crying necessity. 
Let Government open technical schools and colleges producing competent 
foremen and experts to manage spinning and weaving concerns, sugar-refineries 
papef-mills, leather-industries, etc, and the native capitalists throughout 
India will not fail to rise to the occasion. The sense of dependence on foreign 
advisers ind managers makes the capitalist diffiident. Lack of enterprise on 
the part of the capitalist is not the real cause of the rotten condition of some 
of the native industries. The blame rests withthe Government that has kept 
the people in utter ignorance of the technical and scientific processes of the 
West. In the big ports and cities of India, the European’ capitalist has 
established himself, bringing in his train some knowledge of the technical, 
industrial and scientific methods of the West. The enterprising nativés have 
in some respects imitated the methods and processes of this foreign capitalist. 
- Knowledge leaks out from one factory tu another ; and the mills of the foreign 
intruder serve as seminaries to bring up native foremen and managers, 
Unless there are regular schools and colleges in every province for technical ie 
and scientific education, the expansion of native industries by the process of | 
imitation cannot be expected to become very extensive. ‘The sins of i 
Government, both of commission and omission, in the matter of scientific and a 
technical education are responsible for the strange conditions now existing ] 
in India.” | 


51. “A sensational story comes from Poona, and we give it for what it is 

P fray bet- Worth. It is alleged that a detective, disguised as 

ae ae and sertain @N ascetic and living in Mahadeo’s temple situate 
students of the Fergusson ona hill adjacent to the Fergusson College hostel, 
College at Poona. one fine morning trespassed into the residency quarters 
ar Hea: an asa and opened the doors of some students’ rooms. Here- 
upon the students reprimanded him. The alleged 

detective replied rudely and treated the students with insolence. The detec- 
tive gosavi, it is said, had some altercation with the students, after which he ran 
to the Professors and the Principal and complained ta them of the treatment he 
CON 884—-10 | | ae 
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to the matter primanded ‘the students for their violation 
d Miscdndtict, Mr. Oak,'a student of the Junior B. A. Class, was 
the detective as being among those who had beaten him. Upon 
k-said, it seems, that they would do so again if the bogus ‘Swami’ 
woul venture to intrude into the residential quarters. Mr. Paranjpe 
hes issned a notice expelling Mr. Oak from the hostel and rusticating him 
forone year. ‘Another notice has also been issued, prohibiting students 
from going to the adjacent temple of Mahadeo as is their usual wont. The 
students are said to have submitted a petition to the Principal, protesting the 
innocence of Mr. Oak and threatening to go:on strike if the order of expulsion 
and rustication is not cancelled.”” [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :— 
. ‘We have made careful inquiries and are in a position to give all the facts 
din regard to the above affair........... The belief that the ascetic of the 
-Mahadeo’s temple is a detective is based upon mere suspicion. Whoever he 
mav be, it is true that the ascetic or gosavi in question went to the Principal 
to complain of being ‘assaulted or annoyed by certain students, Thereupon the 
Principal sent him with a College servant to the students’ quarters asking him 
to. identify those of whose conduct he complained. Whilst this identification 
‘Was going on, a row ensued and the gosavé got a drubbing. On the matter 
Teaching the ears of the Principal he went to the spot, found one student 
with a stick in hand and asked him and all others to give the names of 
thoss who had committed the assault. The students would not give out 
the names, whereupon the Principal conditionally rusticated the student found 
with the stick in hand, promising him a pardon if the names asked for were 
given. The students thereupon threatened to go on strike. The Principal 
said that if they did so without their guardians’ express permission, he would 
‘Yusticate them. The firm attitude of the Principal brought them to reason. 
They gave the names, and the offenders have been fined Rs. 3 each; the 
‘Principal has also informed them that he would not allow them to stay in the 
quarters after the term is over. We understand that good behaviour of the 
students concerned may procure remission of this Jatter punishment.”’] 
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_ Municipaliises. 


62, The report of the proceedings of the meeting of the Ahmedabad 
Se | Municipality, held on the 20th August, leads one io 
igloos ot the Ahmedabad the conclusion that since the introduction of the 
unicipality. .., system of appointing Government officers as presi- 
ais dane Samdchér (60), dents, the guif between the official and the non-official 
| menibers, tar from being bridged, has gone on widen- 

ing. ‘The explanations given in connection with the various motions brought 
before the meeting show that while the official members, on the one hand, 
consider themselves entitled to greater authority than their non-official brethren, 


the latter think that the former are trying to encroach upon their independence, 


The. Municipal administration under such circumstances cannot but be _ 


unsatisfactory. From one of the motions proposed it appears that Mr, 
Elliott, Assistant Collector, is in the habit of using discourteous language 

‘ towards his colleagues on the Municipal Board and that he had to withdraw 
objectionable language used by him on several occasions, As the allegation 

_ contained in the motion has not been denied by Mr. Elliott, we are forced to con- 
clude it is-well founded. Again Mr. Elliott has thought fit to complain that on 

a certain day the discussion on a single point took up so much as one hour and 

- fifty minutes, and that this according to him was a scandalous waste of time. 
~The question how much time should ve devoted to the discussion of a 
particular subject is not easy of solution, and has puzzled even a highl 

_ . organized body like the British Parliament. It is, of course, wrong to allow 
- <too much time to be taken up by trivial matters, But the points involved 
in the vase of which Mr, Elliott complained were important, viz., that the 

- fecords of the proceedings of the meetings of the Municipality were not 
‘being properly kept and that the Councillors were not allowed to peruse 

the office ‘copies ‘of ‘the correspondenee carried on by the President in his 

official capacity: It is not~ desirable: to -stifle diseussion on such important 


) studerite.:’ Principal R. P. Paranjpe, it is ‘said, 
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gubjects. To do: so would lead.one to the natural conclusion that. the 
Official members are trying to monopolise all ‘authority in the Municipality. 
-It-is but proper that the correspondence carried on by the President should be 
open to perusal by all Councillors, Itis, for instance, a notorious fact that there 
has been much difference of opinion on the subject of the drainage works 
between the President on the one hand and the non-official members and the 
‘general public on the other and that in his~report to Government on the 
subject the President has given a one-sided account. It is a pity that the 
President aided by his official colleagues should thus high-handedly try to frus- 
trate the object aimed at by the resolution issued by Lord Ripon’s Government 
on the subject of local self-government, viz., to train the people to manage 
their own affairs without being coerced into any course of action or. policy by 
the officials. We beg to point out to Government that it is time now to change 
the system of appointing official Presidents. We are glad to learn that the 
- Bombay Government have this question at present under their consideration 
and are making inquiries about it. We hope that they will not rest satisfied 
only with the official view, but will appoint a mixed Commission of officials and 
non-officials to go into it thoroughly. | 


53. “The majority of the members of the Ahmedabad Municipality are so 
deeply absorbed in wordy warfare and tall talk that 
they cannot find any time for devoting their atten- 
tion to the consideration of some of the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching reforms relating to the sanitary 
condition of the city. The condition of even the main 
roads in the city is so deplorable that any one having 
the slightest regard for decency and the least ability to improve it would not fail 
to move in the matter at the very first opportunity.......... A smart shower 
of rain of a very short duration converts even the principal road of 
- the city into a large sheet of viscuous mud.......... With the increase in the 
Municipal taxation of the city in geometric progression, it is inconceivable 
that the Ahmedabad Municipality cannot afford to consult a Bombay Engineer 
about the materials to be used in road-construction........... But the roads 
of Ahmedabad are not its only eye-sore. Its Water Works Department is 
either inefficiently manned or inadequately equipped and the consequence is 
a chronic cry for water in summer. Its arrangement for lighting the city 
is also open to the same criticism............ The cause of this apathy on the 
part of the Councillors is not far to seek. Many covet a seat in the Munici- 
pality, not for rendering public service but for self-aggrandisement and selt- 
advertisement.............. .The affairs of the Ahmedabad Municipality afford a 
_ striking illustration of the utter incapacity of Indians for self-government at 
the present time........... Itis urged by several members and their admirers that 
the official nominees impede the progress and advancement of the Municipality, 
but we can hardly conceive that they would oppose or obstruct any sanitary 
measure or proposal, devised for the welfare of the city. As a matter of fact, 
we find that the official nominees sometimes evince a more genuine interest for 
the welfare of the people than the non-oificial. ‘lhe case of Mr, Elliott is an 
‘instance in point. ‘The energetic and intelligent efforts made by him, as a 
Municipal Councillor, to render the present situation less disagreeable and less 
uncomfortable, by his morning rounds in the city, are very commendable and 
we trust that the other members of the Ahmedabad Municipality will give up 
wrangling at Municipal meetings and emulate the good example set by him.” 


——— Qujardti Punch (25), 25th - 
_ Aug., Eng. cols. 


654, Plague threatens to visit Poona once more this year. Stray 
Serer per reer imported cases have already occurred, while the 
Raion vig Bg ce geoctli general mortality is rising, In spite of these dis- 
Fons to the authorities and quieting symptoms the Municipal authorities are not 
the Municipality to take taking measures for keeping the city clean. Large 
timely measures for coping heaps of rubbish are allowed to accumulate by the 
=o ea), 26th Aug, -road-side and the dust-bins are not regularly cleared. 
anges If there is any truth in the theory that the disease 

' is spread by fleas, it is the first duty of the Municipal executive to rid the 
city of all breeding grounds for fleas. Inoculation should also be made more 
popular. by establishing stations, where those who want to avail themselves of 
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oulated free. of cliargt. . The number of sheds 
reased, as the accommodation now provided is 
wilialso do well to build huts for their employés, 
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‘very poor. 


55. After the ceremony of opening the Victoria Vegetable Market was 

‘ict pbhdela Wcabiabeatie ob thay Pont through, His Excellency the Governor was 
Pr Ai amued fitter presented with an address in the Ripon Hall at 
ing the Municipal address Sholapur. As a matter of fact there was no necessity 
to His Excellency the for presenting an address at all, but one was got up 
- Governor at we : without convening a special general meeting of the 
eo sts ae ea Municipality for the purpose. The craftiness dis- 
played in the matter by some interested persons 

will be evident from the difference between the invitation cards issued in 
1¢ connection with the ceremony of opening the Victoria Market and those 
7s , in conrection with the presentation of the address to His Excellency, 


er The invitations for the first ceremony were issued by the Collector as 
a Se President of the Municipality, while those for the second were issued on 
ap } behalf of the whole body of Municipal Councillors. Some of the Councillors, 
ee who were not consulted at all in the matter of presenting the address, 
ae expressed their surprise when they received the invitation cards. Further, it 
‘ak does not appear that the Commissioner’s sanction was previously obtained to 
Li incur expenditure for presenting the address. Such sanction would have 


been obtained if there had been time for it, but everything was got up on the 
spur of ithe moment. What is most surprising, however, is that though 
every address previously presented to Governors contained a prayer for the 
appointment of a non-official president of the Municipality, not even a casual 
reference was made to the subject in the last address, 3 


— 56. “Mr, Pratt either as Collector of Hyderabad or as President of the 
| Municipality bas instructed the Public Prosecutor to 
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ae Affairs of the Hyderabad argue before the City Magistrate of Hyderabad that 
ag = “Journal C8) oonq 22Y private person can file complaints in a Magistrate’s 
eC Aug. Court for Municipal offences and that Municipal Sub- 
i Inspectors can do likewise on their own responsibility. 


We are aware that Mr. Pratt has moved in this matter with the best of inten- 

tions, 7.¢é., with a view to avoid delay in taking action to prevent the commission 

of such offences. But we are afraid that not being fully conversant with Iccal 
conditions and the character of the people, he has not fully realized the evil 

results which will follow if such unlimited authority is conferred on private 

persons and small subordinates like Municipal Sub-Inspectors. There will 

be no end of vexatious and frivolous prosecutions and barassment and 
annoyance to the people. If it is once established that such prosecutions can 

be filed, many a malicious and unscrupulous person will reap a harvest by 
harassing respectable men. To take only one instance: the weather condi- 

tions of Hyderabad are such that many shop-keepers, who have no open yards, 

often put their cots out on the road or street tosleep at night. If they are 
-cooped up in their houses at night in summer, they would die of heat and 

: suffocation, Now the placing of cots out on the road is undoubtedly an 
encroachment and obstruction of the road. If private persons are permitted 
freely to file complaints for such encroachments or obstructions, life for these 
miserable wretches would be unbearable...,...... The encroachments or obs- 
 tructions may be real with sufficient evidence to prove them, so that the prose- 
‘-outors run na risk of any kind. At the same time they can make a living by 
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compromising and withdrawing’ such complaints after filing them. Again, 
there will be concurrent prosecutions for the same offence by the Munici- 
pality or Municipal servants and by private persons, the Municipality or 
Municipal servants prosecuting in ignorance of the fact that a private person 
has already filed a prosecution for the same offence....... A number of private 
persons may also prosecute a man forthe same offence....... The Munici- 
pality is very considerate in cases of trifling obstructions or nuisance, while no 
consideration will be shown by private persons who have a grudge to gratify..... 
For lawyers there will be perhaps a good harvest, but for honest folk it wilk 
be a bad time. Whatever the legal bearing or aspect of the question, we 
are sure that, as a problem of practical administration, it would be most 
unwise not to restrict the power of filing such prosecutions to the Munici- 
pality or its responsible officers. The Municipality would itself be greatly 
embarrassed if the view, which the Public Prosecutor has been asked to urge, 
were to prevail. Already there are numerous complaints as to the frequency 
with which Sub-Inspectors are filing suits for the smallest offences and 
if private persons are invested with such a power, the evil will be multiplied 
tenfold. Each man’s hand will be against his neighbour,......... Even if the 
Jaw gave such power, the earliest opportunity should be taken to have it 
amended. The object in view, 4.e., to prevent delay in filing prosecutions 
in cases where the offence is not of a trifling character can be easily achieved 
by appointing a Municipal sub-committee to sanction such prosecutions or by 
delegating the authority to some responsible Municipal officer.” _ | 


Native States. 


57. “It has been suggested by a correspondent in a contemporary that 
-. Government should appoint a Deputy Judicial Assis- 
Alleged necessity Of tant at Rajkot, as the Judicial Assistant to the Agent 
appointing a Deputy to the ‘ 5 
Judicial Assistant in Kéthii- to the Governor is at present so much overworked 
war. that ‘ifa partly heard case is postponed, it does not 
Indian Spectator (5), 31st @ome up for further hearing for about two months.’ 
or The list of duties which the Judicial Assistant 
is expected to perform certainly seems appalling. But even that list is 
not exhaustive. In the first place, in Kathiawdr, the Government, or 
rather the Agent to the Governor, constitutes the High Court in most 
cases, so that the Judicial Assistant has to make his judgments very full and 
clear, more especially because there is no hearing in appeal before Government. 
For the same reasou he has to make ‘remarks’ on all appeals filed. ‘Chen 
there are the heavy political cases in which the Judicial Assistant has to be 
very cautious, or he may bring the Agent to the Governor to grief any day. 
Add to this the fact that most of the special Rules and Notifications of the 
Kathidwar Agency are ill-drafted and jumbled up in a scattered and miscellaneous 
collection or have to be unearthed from a series of Government Resolutions not 
always very consistent, and that there are no rulings of the High Court on such 
‘political points, and we have some idea of the difficulties that this young officer 
has to contend against, The Judicial Assistant, if he does his work well and 
thoroughly, has certainly too much to do; but if he is an intelligent and hard- 
working officer, and is keen in his work, he can keep the arrears well in band, 
But he has no vacation, and the work is highly responsible. ‘here can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the appointment of a Deputy Judicial Assistant 
would be very welcome, for the Deputy would be able to take up all 
original civil work from the Prant Officers, who would thus be free to get 
more in touch with the Chiefs and ‘Talukdars, and also all the Judicial 
Assistant’s petty civil work, leaving the latter more time to devote to the disposal | 
of political and miscellaneous cases of importance. In this connection it has 
been suggested that a Junior Civilian, with only a few years’ experience, should 
not be put in charge of such a responsible post. But it is almost out of’ the 
question for Government to send a senior officer to Rajkot, for the Judicial 
Assistant must, more or less, conform to the Agent’s views and not be indepen- - 
dent in political matters. If a senior man is sent there, the relations ot the 
‘Judicial assistant and the Agent may not, perhaps, be as amicable as they 
have been in the past......... Moreover, the experiment of sending a junior 
officer has, so far, been attended with success.” — | : 
con 884—11 | | 
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a to the Mah Kéntho Gacette :—Hver since 
scion of. i-th present Rajeaheb 
rongadra the only thing ‘achieved by him is 
the establishment. of the Military Department of the 

Seat,” on which, although it is not at all beneficial 
to the ‘public, large sums are annually spent to 
ces. Wemight also mention the dramatic company got 
together for the amusement of the Rajsaheb, on which Jakhe of rupees have 
been lavished. To make good this kind of expenditure, the State has been 
saddled with a heavy debt, its jewels and ornaments handed down from ancient 
tines sold and old and faithful servants and rich citizens ruined. Many of 
tle people having left the State for good’ with all their property, Dhrangadra, 


although the capital of a first class State, presents a very gloomy and uninviting 
Th 


nee. e Rajsaheb maintains a great deal of external grandeur, 
and ali the public offices i in consequence look very imposing... But the critical 
eve can detect in all this a theatrical ostentation. The subjects are all cowed 
down »y oppression and tyranny and bewail their unhappy lot in secret. We 
draw the attention of Government to this state of things, lest people might 
have good cause to say that since such zoolwm goes on unchecked under the 
vaninaustey of the British raj, there is no one left to whom they can look 
up for protection. 


59, <A correspondent writes to the Mahi Kantha Gazette :—Although the 

Thakor cf Vala spares no expenditure in connection 

Comments on the acts of with Hira Patel, he is straining every nerve to cut 
= of Vala (Kéthié- Gown the expenses of the administration. However 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (85), ble the officers of the State might be in the discharge 
25th Ang. of their duties, they are looked upon as useless if they 
are unable or unwilling to further the designs of the 
Thakor ; and not a few of them have on that account been dismissed by him. 
People say that the hand of Hira Patel can be traced in this, and that although 
absent from Vé4la, not a leaf con stir there contrary to his wishes. ‘The 
Thakor visits him secretly at Tanidla, and it is also likely that Hira Patel 
sometimes ventures into Vala late at night. The Dewan either does not 
know this, or even if he does, he has to connive at it forfear of compro- 
mising his position. Ina similar manner. the Thakor evades compliance with 
the orders of the Agency. This is said to be due to the gentle disposition of 
Major Beale. It is necessary that severe measures should be adopted lest the 

contagion of disobedience spreads to other States. 


Intelligence extracted jrom the Press. 


60. A — writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—A public meeting 

was held at Junnar (Poona) in Vithoba’s temple for 

Public meeting at Junnar the establishment of a Taluka Sabha. Messrs, S. M. 
Cass) for establishing & Paranjpe and Lavate of Poona attended the meeting 
aluka Sabha there. 7 , 
Dnyan Prakdsh (40), 80th While Bapu Saheb Fouzdar occupied the chair. 
Aug. Resolutions on the heaviness of the land tax and 
| canal rates, the absence of grazing facilities to the 
rayats, the restraints imposed by the Forest Act on cutting fuel in private 
lands, and the desirability of extending the benefits of the railway and the 
telegraph to the town of Junnar were passec. Mr, Paranjpe next made a 
speech in which he exhorted. the audience to sink their interna! differences 


and to subordinate them always to the common weal, 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
' 2 | Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th September 1907. : | 
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CON 541—la 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...|Bombay.., __...] Weekly »..| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 at ae 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ...| Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 51... is 
Deccan Herald. | 7 
3 | East and West ... ne Bombay a ve! Monthly. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... woo! Weekly ... a Kamakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 
| Bréhman) ; 40. | 
5. | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. + s, Do. ove .».| Behramji Merwinji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 
India and Champion. 54, | 
6 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. eoo| Monthly seo} John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 ied 
7? | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. -oo| Weekly ... «| Chainréi Bakasrdi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31. coe 
| ., 
8 | K4éthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot oo Daily se ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 ‘i 
9 |Mahdjan ... ‘en eee) Bomb2y.0. ...| Weekly... ...| Krishnaji Rheshandra Patwardhan; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta... ron i6al BOO: ; Ses a ae eoo| Narsinh Chint@aman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ... a an aset MPMI is ..| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 
3 Muhammadan ; 38. 
12 | Oriental Review ... wt Oh " Weekly ... .»-| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri; Parsi; 39 éus 
13 | Patriot ... aes we OO ia, oe coe er Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 
ain); 33. 
Se t Pee ic ks woe | Karachi .. ..-| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 . 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... <i eae © | Ka@wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... eee oe 
‘and Military Gazette. , : | 
16 | Railway Times ... .»-, Bombay... ..| Weekly ... --. John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ... 
| 
17 | Sind Gazette — ws. ees} Kardchi ... ... Bi-weekly .--| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 ae ee 
18 | Sind Journal - .. ...( Hyderabad ..., Weekly ... «| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
| 40. 
19 | Sind Times ~— | Karachi... +» Bi-weekly -»-| KhAanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 40 ... 
Anauo-GusaRa’TI. | 
20 A'rya Prakash — ees soo| Bombay eos «| Weekly ... a “Denis, Tribhowandds Daldl; Hindu (Mod 
ania); 38. 
91 | Coronation Advertiser ..., Ahmedabad. ..| Do. ... «| Narotmdas Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
(Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
22 | Deshi Mitra one non} GUTOR a0 oe OO ews | Maganlal KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ; 
; 36. 
23 | Gujarati ... eos »»-| Bombay oe oe i ns ...._Ichhéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti 
| Bania) ; 54. : 
24 ; Gujar4t Mitra... soot MURAE - ves ie ee ves Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; ; 47 ave ome 
25 ; Gujaréti Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad eee’ D0. aes os — ——- Shih ; Hindu (Mesri 
ania); 30. 
26 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay et a ee «>| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 ne 
27. | Hind Swarajyi ... ee eee | DA ws ---| Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Thanawalé ; Hindu (Shri- 
vA ! m4li Brahman); 24, 

98 | Jdm-e-Jamshed enc ooo, Do. oo | Daily — 0 .»-| Pirozshah J ehangir Marzban ; M, A., Parsi; 32. 
29 | Kaiser-i-Hind .. | Do. ++} Weekly .., —...) Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58 =... sas} 
20 | Kathidwdr News... oo| RAJKot ... at Dora sei Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 43 isc ae in 
81 | Kathidwadr Times a eee -++| Bi-weekly -->| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 iat 
32 Parsi eee eee eee Bombay eoe eos Weekly eee ee- Jebengir Sorgbji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 93 Pm 
$8 | PrajaBandbu ... ...| Ahmedabad 1 Do. ... ...| Jethélél {Umedrém; Hindu (Mowéd 1 Brih- 
| 34, Rast Goftér eee - Bombay ee De. eee eee | Phong Ben Barjorji Desi ; Pérsi 5 55 eee 
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| Presbyterian ; 34. 

| Wa&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 49. 

.,.| nev. Mr. J. H. Abbott... os % 


...| Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


...| WAmaan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 


...| veandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


...| Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 


,.../ Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
...j A» Gornee ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


...| Nan&bhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 54 


\M4nekl&l Ambarém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
...| Umnedram Nagind#s ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


se (1) Hari N&rfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitpiwan 


...| -andurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 


| M&daav .Gopdt Tonapi; 
| Anndaji Gopal 


...| SAzi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 


yee} Madhz.vrao Gyoind Psgedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) 


| Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 


r4hman); 40. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33, 
Do. Do. ene 


Manager being Damodar Savld4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 


wan Bréhman); 36. 
Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 
Dadmodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 


man) ; 28. , 
Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 
Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahman); 40. 


} 


‘ 


| Syed Muhammad Syed Jaméldin ; 30 ;and Abdul 


| Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 —... 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


 Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34: - om 


Rdémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74 ... 


40. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdhman) ; 23. 
Jordpur ; 


Brahman) ; 46. 


(Memon) ; 43. | 


Dieshéh Pestanji Ghadiali ; 
man) ; 39. 


PA&rsi eee 2 2) 
...| Mah4shankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Bik 


| 82. . 
| | 
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GuzaRa'Ti—continued. | 
66 | Bombay Samfchar ..| Bombay...  ...| Daily... oe e793 Manekji Minocheher- Hom, B.A. ; 4,4£0 
67 | Broach Mitr’... ...| Broach ... oof WOOKLY ... see oe + ee Thakor ; Hindu (Brahma 350 
| | . shatriya) ; 25 | 
68 Broach ess pent: Ts ee es ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gindhi; ; Pfrsi ; 52 on oe 40 
69 Bulsar Vartaman e¢@ dd Buls4r (Surat) eee Do. eee vs COS cee ves 
70 Cutch-Kesari eee eee Bombay ... ees Do eee eooees eee 
71) Din Mani... 4... ° «| Broach -+| Fortnightly “hon —_— Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 
nia); 2 
72 | Dnydnottejak ... | Ahmedabad ...| Published ; x| Chhotélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times a month. 
73 | Evening J4me wee -«+| Bombay . soo] Daily ove ..| Pirozshah Jeh@ngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32. 1,600 
74 Gujarat... cee .es] Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| a month. Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Isl4m Gazette ow. soo Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .»-| Lbrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya a e+e} Bombay ... we mk Se ce —— Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shiméli| 1,800 
ania); 25. 
77 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma 8 ...; Do. ... J’ Do. 4. «s.| Ratanshéw Frdmji Acharia ; P4rsi; 38 sas 600 
78 | Jivadaya i «2 «| Surat «. «| Monthly... _...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. 
79 | Kaira Times ons ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly .e-| Mathur Mansuknh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamdn ... sect ee ee ee ,..| &ahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kathidwir Samfchfr | Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., Be =a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. 
82 Khaberdar cee eee Bombay eee Do. 6on eee eosecs eee 
83 | Khedut ... coe eos} Baroda ... -| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 465. 500 
84 | Lok Mitré ani eee} Bombay »- -o+| Bi-weekly ye "Pld 3 Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
; Pars ; 39. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .../ SAdra ... Weekly vee .e.| Motilal ‘Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| Brahman); 45. 
86 | Mokhbir-i-Isldm ... «| Bombay so+| Daily... sa . | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
87 | Navséri Patrika .. = «| Navsari... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; ‘Hindu 500 
Ge cs (Bania) ; 33. 
88 | Navséri Prak4sh .., eee} Do. eee on ae ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... ia 800 
89 | Political Bhomiyo eof Ahmedabad ...| Do. ove .. | Nizimkkén WNoorkhan Amirkh4n; pee ees 450 
| madan ; 25. 3 , 
90 | Praja Mitra ‘ins ..-| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 14 
| | Brahman) ; 38. 
91 | Praja Pok4r oo cs OOP. .,, ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 me 500 4 
1) 
92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ....| Do. ... ...| Nagind’s Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Osval) 725 if 
Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimléi Bania) ; 600 : 
Advertiser. 26. | é 
94 |Sdnj Vartamfén ... _ ...! Bombay w+| Daily so . ...| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,(00 i 
| (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 4 
Parsi ; 40. 
| (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. oo 
95 | Saty Vakta vee eel «Dow oe ~SSs| Fortnightly ...| Keshavl4) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 350 
Bania) ; 43. 
96 | Sind Vartamén gal veel Karachi ... woe) Weekly wo ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (ohéna); 41 _ 120 
97 |} Surat Akhbar ee. cool tat - sas ina 1 ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... poe 300 
HINDI. re 
98} Pandit ...  . so Poona ..  ..| Weekly ww. — ««s| Govind Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan 900 
Jari) ; 45. 
99 |Shri Dnydnsigar Samf-| Bombay...  ..- Monthly wo. ave Janak prasad Laboorém ; Hindu (K4nyakubjal 300 ~ 
char. Bréhman); 80. 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-} Do. ... s+ Weekly os = Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Beng4li} 6,200 | 
| char. | | | olen | ; 46. 
KANABESE. : 
101 | Digvijays ... ax + Gulag (Dhér-| Weekly ... a. oe Sotiytaee Basrimarad; Hinduj 160 
war. van | : 
102 | Hindustin Samdchér_....| Dh4rwAr oS: WR RANE Néray rao Gadag. ass 
| ) Pere | 33 Girdharréo Huddar, 
Cox 541—2° 
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Monthly 
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Fortnightly 
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.| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.| Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 


Gurnrao RégLavendra Mamd4pur; “Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44, 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman); 44. 
Gaurishankar Raémpraséd ; ‘Hindu (Kanoja 
Br@hman); 44 | 


4 


Bréhman); 25. 

Vdman Daji Motiwdéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A, LLB. ; : 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; : Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Hari Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


43. 

Naréyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ;- 43. 


Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (Chitp&wan Brahman) 39. 


Brdéhman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brzhman);52. =~ 

S. H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 

Kri shndji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandr#o Baélkrishna Raéngnekdér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Br&hman) ; 32. 


Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; ; Hindu (Chitpd- 


wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Trimbak <A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kikade ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50. 
Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brdhman) ; 53. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.: Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 


Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28. 

Yadav Balkrishna Upisonii ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Saras- 


wat); 61, 
Dhike Gorél Bhide; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brah- 
mar); 36, 


2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Br&hman) ;} 


Mehf&dev Paéndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth) 
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. No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. 
| A 3 
139 | Lokamat 1. + oe] Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... | R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud, 8600 
giri), _}+” Bréhman); 3¢. hie 
149 | Madhukay... « — ,..| Belgaum TO. - ene | Janérdan Nédrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 300 
| _wat Brdhman) ; 31. 
141 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt .. | Satdra wa. De | Pandurang Babéji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);; 160 
‘| 42. : , 
142 | Mod Vritt ...| Wai (Satéra) Do. ees ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
- Brahman) ; 29. 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav Bombay... .e+| Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. | 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav ee Weekly ... Do. ee ee 
145 — | Dhulia (West! Do. > aves aoe 
K handesh). 
146 | Nagar Sam4chér... Ahmednagar 2 Sere Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
147 | N&sik Vritt a wos| NAsik ~~ .| Rangn4th Vishnu Kaéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
Bréhman); 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...| Do .. ea — Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 400 
| ra4hman) ;_ 33. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitr’ ... eo| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. = os. ...| Govind Sakkd4dram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Igpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
160 | Parikshak ... 3 | Belgaum oe ae .o| VAman Ramchandra K4anvinde ;x Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhat... os .| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh. { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon (East| Weekly ... | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Khaindesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Prakish ... .| Satara eee wee| Rdmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitp&awan 350 
Brahman); 33. | 
154 | Prakdshak oes .| Bijdpur D6; ws Govind Gangadhir Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
‘ wan Brdhman); 32 
155 | Pratod en -| Islampur(Satara).| Do. : .| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
166 | Raghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) i a .|Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 55. 
157 )Rashtramukh + — | Mah4d (KolAba)...] Published thricea| Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhads 177 
| month Bréhman) ; 27, 
158 | Satyi Shodhak ... woo! Ratnagiri -| Weekly ... .|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 26. | 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakar?| Bombay ... ) Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| ae buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4awan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br#hman) ; 45. 
160 | Sholapur Samachar o.| Sholaépur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 49... 409 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... eee] SatAra ies Do. eee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
a ) “ | Brahman); Fs 
162 | Sudhakar ... 40. uel ROM CROINOR) ccs) DO. ses ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindga (Chitpa- 400 
wan Brahman), | 
163 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat#ra)...' Do. wee} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brehman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
, vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 36. | 
164 |Swarajya .. ...| Sholapur a a ,..| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brdhman); 35. | 
165 | Vidya Vilas ace ooo} MOlhApur .+-| Bi-weekly | Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| - : Br#hman); 22. 
166 | Vichari ses| KArwAr (Kanara).| Published thrice a} Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. ) 
, 167 | Vibari ...| Bombay... »«| Weekly ... ...| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke a coe} 1,000 
168 | Vikram os ooo] Satara eee .| Monthly | Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
_ péwan Brahman); 26. 
169 | Vishvavritt eo! Kolhapur on Meme} wee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 360 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. ) 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdér __...| Bombay... wa 2. vee} (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni =.» 104 600 
| | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunth ; Hinda (Gaud| | 
a Saraswat Bréhman). | 
171 | Vrittasar ... =. =~... | Wat (Satara) ...| Weekly... ...{ Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 05. 
172 | Vrittasudha cos ooo] SatAra veo he eas wes| Laxman V4aman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: Breéhman); 43. 
178 | Vydpdri ae 208 ».| Poona poe a 2 ...| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 600 
man) ; 4l. 
174 | Warkari ... coe = oe} Pandharpur (Sho! Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaya; Hindu (Chitpéwan|] 250 
laput). | Brébman); 34. | 
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sth Brehmsan) ; 83. 


‘eee 
tikkur (Sind) ...| We - sef Sh&me-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| ‘600 
ye Darkchding Bind) | Boo a. | «.. Hokim os ae A Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
ww: sue Kardtohi (Sind)...| Do... ...| Khfnchand Bahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ..., 650 
oe as Do. | Do. we «se| Asaumal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lobéna);68 «| 160 
soe eoeg SHIkArpur (Sind).| Do... .».| Chelaram M&nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
io Ries 181 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai . eos] Bombay... ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali -Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
as | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
Bee) | Bombay Punch Bahédur ion Ce. ees ...| Weekly oes ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh|| 3,000 
Mee § Jet Oe ee +: = | Ro Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 58. 
| Deccan Review Oe as Na naaa o.| Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
ise ae (North Indian) ; 32. 
S. ; | Ghamkhwar-e-J ahfin ...| Bhusdwal (East, Weekly ... +») Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
a (ia c Khandesh). 
‘< 485 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...| Bombay... ..., Do.  — ...| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan a or 
? 486 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma eos| Jalgaon East} Do. oo eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
o * &ndesh). : - Muhammadan. | 
He. . 187 Mufid-e-Rosger ... +.| Bombay... | Do. eo -.| Munshi Muhammad “Husain Faza Miya; 500 
eae Sate | : Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 
“e : - 188 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ok a wee .».| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
ee : Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
ae aes © | ‘Guygapa’et anp H1np1. , 7 ee 
a | Jain A nabs | heey ¢ cat ADOUEDEY coe snl Weakly «as ...| Bh4gubhéi Fatechand KéA4rbhéri; Hindu) 2,300 
eae. Rios ee bee (fh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
eS af 190 Jain Mitra eae eee Do. rT eee Fortnightly eee eeenes 
i ae [Mapa'rnr ann Ka'nargss. | f 
ac. , 491 | Chandrike ... es | Bagalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
ce : | pur). | Brahman) ; 36. os | 


ee Ae ER meena? The notices from the different. Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
B ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
st is printed in brackets after the name. 


P: ies CG. The ‘system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling. 
r of thé Bonibay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this. system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


is left out, alk the short a (A= « in gan) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
j followed, éxcept that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well- known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

res. ving the - ‘circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
are not ‘guaranteed as accurate, and in some instanece must be regarded with caution, 


os. 62, 67 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, - 
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Now Name of Pubtication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —" 
a ee | rt ikea 
GuJaRamI. | 
65a | Bharat Jivan _... ...| Bombay ... .oo| Monthly .«.| Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Gnja-} 800 
rathi Brahman) ; 34. 
MaRatTHI. 3 . 
1174 | Chhatrapati ics one RR .. | Weekly ... oi ver ee eve 
1484 | Paisa Fund ose .».| Bombay ... .«-| Monthly a Sore eee 
1574 | Sam@lochak ove eve] DLJSPUL a ...} Trimbak Gurunath ‘Kale; Hindu (Deshasthal 100 
Brahman); 30. | 
1594 | Shivaji Vijaya... .«.| Sholdpar i -oo| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
| Shaivi Lingdayat); 25. 
1644 | Vagdevi_ ... has veo} Dharwar wa ee iss — Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingé4yat) ; 70 
1734 | Vyavastha... ee ..| Satara... .«-| Weekly ve : riers is 


N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdrkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brahmin); 35. The 


CON 1031 —~3 | 


circulation is 900. 


(6) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg 62x Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is §00. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopaldés Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


_ (da) The editor of No, 135 is Pandharindth Balkrishna P4thak; Hindu (Yajurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
is 1,000. , | 


(e) The editors of No. 102 are Narayan Shrinivés Gadagkar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Br&hmin); 3) and Girdhar Venkatesh 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulati®@n is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Visudev Ganesh Deshpénde, B.A., LL.B,; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu); 32. The 
circulation is 500. 


(g) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. | 
(h) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania); 30. The circulation is 1,000. 


(i) The editor of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 
is 000. : 


(j) An Anglo-Marathi supplement of No. 98 is issued. 
(k) No. 145 is published at Poona. | 
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“Tl 
Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1. The Hague Conference is an institution, which professes to have inter- 
national peace among nations for its object. But. to 
~—_ Pama of the Hae sive the name “ Peace Conference ” to this body would 
o Kal (130), 6th Sept, - De Somewhat misleading. Thetrue object of the Hague 
ee Conference is to sécure peace not among all the 
nations of the earth, but only among the powerful and independent nations. 
These nations seek peace from their formidable rivals and not from subject 
nations. For example, England has no fear of India, Egypt or Ireland. Japan 
has none from Korea. So the subject nations are left out of account altogether 
from the deliberations of the'Hague Conference, the object of which is simply to 
prevent powerful and independent nations from going to war with one another. 
The subject nations have, therefore, no interest in tie Hague Conference. On 
the contrary, the existence of peace among the powerful and independent nations 
does permanent injury to the interests of weak and subject communities and 
they must naturally wisi that the concert among the powerful nations should 
be broken up as it tends to perpetuate the bonds of subject nations. On the 
prevalence of disunion among the powerful nations depends the rise of the 
slave nations of the earth, just as England’s empire in India was acquired 
through the internal feuds and dissensions of Indian Rajas. In short the 
objects of the Hague Conference are selfish. Side by side with the Sfague 
Conference, there was held this year another Conferences of subordinate 
importance, called the International Conference, The interests of conquered 
communities formed the subject of its deliberations and representatives 
of many such communities, including India, were present at it. Mr. Swine 
brought forward some resolutions at the Conference.and in speaking thereon 
he declared that foreigners are inherently disqualified to rule a people and 
that whenever they essay the task, they are imevitably guilty of acts of 
favouritism and injustice, Mr. Parmesarlal, speaking as India’s representative 
at the Conference, said that Europeans displayed no sense of justice in their 
dealings with Asiatics, and that their acts in Asia during the last three 
centuries were like those of dacoits. He drew a picture of India’s poverty 
and increased death-rate since she passed under the slavery of Great Britain, 
and said that swardjya was the sole remedy to wipe off India’s present 
miseries, The International Conference is ot supreme importance to slave 
nations, and the latter should oppose the despotism of the powerful nations 
by unfurling the flag of independence and swardjya. : 


2, “Mr. Morley’s magnum opus has now seen the light. But even that, 
| | we are sorry to find, is fully as disappointing as 
oT hi x, Past age some of his other recent measures. -In fact it isa 

a Advisory Council of Cruel irony of fate that even his reforms should 
Notables and the expansion smack strongly of repression........... The Council 
of the Legislative Councils: of Notables is at this day an anachronism. When 

Mahratta (10), we ~ Legislative Councils were small bodies made u 

ne ae (33), mostly of official and a few nominated non-otficial 
1st Sept., Eng. cols. members, a Council of Notables might have served 
its purpose. Butin the present altered circumstances 

of the country when both the kinds of Legislative Councils have been 
expanded so as to admit of Princes and Chiefs being nominated as additional 
members, when as in the Deccan, Sardars, Inamdars and great landholders 
have been formed into a distinct electorate choosing its own representative, 
when the press has become more eloquent. in voicing forth the opinion of 
all olasses of the people, and when institutions like the Congress have coma 
into existence and are doing the work of clear formulatien ot the grievances 
cof the classes and the masses—the Council of Notables is not only superfluous 
‘but may serve only to complicate matters. Weforone strongly suspect that 
jt is meant only as an extinguisher to be put upon the Congress as well as 
the body. of the elected members of the Legislative Qouncils. ‘The worst of 
the thing, moreover, is that the character of this Council, as now fore-shadow- 
_ed, is hardly complimentary to the members who will be called upon to sit 
-in its. Thus these. Notables, who are dignified with the description of heredi- 
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— snd malig also be quoted and used against each other; they will not 
: “Have the right to record their opinion in writing, for according to the scheme 


- that can be urged as a failure of the elective system, much Jess..as.a reproach 
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eople, will be 4h invertebrate body not knowing when 
ey will be asked to give an opinion. They will have 
is a. breath will make and untiake the Council ; they 
: dually or collectively ; which means that they may 
e@ amenable to the favours and frowns and° jealousies of each other 


‘of the: 
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they may be consulted confidentially; they must either submit to incorrect 


‘opinions béing fathered upon them as the result of oral statements secretly 


made or be prepared to brave the wrath of the high officials on whose breath 


their very existence depends ; they will have to do the duty of secret informers 
and also of agents who must, of course; under moral compulsion, go about 


disseminating official views among the people with whom they may come in 
contact or over whom they are supposed to have influence; their business 
will be only to give advice, though they may know full well and even resent 
the fact that the Government will be under no obligation to accept and act 
upon that advice ; they will be appointed only by the Viceroy, that is to say, 
their whole constituency will be only a single individual whose importance 
will be thus accentuated, and whose favour the Princes will have an additional 
reason to learn to court. A more insulting treatment ora more humiliating 
position can hardly be imagined ; though we know that some of the so-called 
Notables have become so demoralised as to joyfully welcome all this humi- 


liation simply in return for the empty honour of being called ‘Imperial 


Councillors.’......... We shall now turn to the Legislative Councils. As 
Mr, Morley has left the Provincial Councils to be formed on the model of 
the Supreme Council, and has given no details for guidance, we cannot help 
expressing a general suspicion that the Local Governments, if left alone to 
settle the constitution of the Provincial Councils, may, perhaps, not loyally 


carry out the liberal wishes of Mr. Morley or of Lord Minto. In the process 


of filtration down to the Lo:al Governments these wishes are sure to become 
polluted or to be thwarted in practical operation, ‘The reform of the Supreme 
Legislative Council alone remains open for discussion, and we have no doubt 


but that the public opinion in India will unanimously condemn this so-called 
reform for the following reasons :—The expansion of the Supreme Legislative 


Council will take place only in the sense that its nwmerical strength will be 
increased to 54. But beyond this there will be no improvement, for with 


-this improvement the official majority also will be increased........... The 


dreary prospect of a perpetual minority of the unofficial members is something 
which blasts every effort at cheerfulness in contemplating the situation. Now 
one could have found it in him to be reconciled to this reform if at least the 
power vested in the non-official members went appreciably beyond discussing 
the Budget and making speeches in the course of a debate on a legislative 
measure, But the unofticial members of the Council will not have any 
power to move amendments to the Budget. Does Mr. Morley honestly -consi- 
der this as a great reform? Does such a cramped view of the rights of the 
non-otiicial members of Council harmonise with the glowing terms in which 
the advance of education in India has been noted as a preamble to the present 


scheme ot reform ? But the worst is yet behind, for, instead of the principle 
_of election being iiberally advanced, a distinct attempt is contemplated in 


the new scheme of reform at the accentuation of sectarian differences and the 


repression of certain classes who have already done great service to the 
popular cause. As an instance of the former we may cite the reservation of 
_@ fixed number of seats for admittedly backward communities or for the 


representation of special interests; and the attack made upon the lawyer 


 elass illustrates the attitude of Government in the matter of the latter part 
_of their policy. We are aware that the lawyer class hus roused the ire of the 


officials owing to the effective part they have taken in debates and in the task 
of representing the interesis of their clientele in the Council room as much 


asin the law Court ; but we seldom thought that such an unreasonable feeling 
would receive such an open and we may even say unblushing expression as 


it has done in the Government of India’s letter, Statistics are- given to show 
that so far lawyers have dominated .the situation. But we fail to see how 
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against any class either of representatives or of constituents.” .[The Oriental 
Review makes similar comments, The Praja Bandhu remarks :—“‘ We may 
Safely say that taking the scheme as a whole there isno real extension of 
popular powers. ‘lhe changes are distinctly retrogressive.”’ | 


- 3, The so-called reforms cn age sey circular of the Government 
of India‘ fully justify the warning uttered by us 
ee some months ago that it is simply idiotic to expect 
substantia! concessions from Mr. Morley. ‘the reforms are not only worthless, 
but in some respects positively harmful to the interests of the country, Our 
rulers first created the educated class and pitted it against the landed aristocracy 
and other natural leaders of the people, but as the educated class has seen 
through the seltishness cf the Government policy and put forth the demands 
for the rights of swardajya, efforts are now being made to bring the landed 
aristocracy again into prominence. ‘These tactics might easily have been 
foreseen, but some of us were beguiled into the hope that the educated classes 
would be given some voice in the country’s administration by Mr. Morley, 
These hopes have now proved to be vain and silly and those who 
cherished them have become the laughing-stock of their countrymen. The 
reforms which Lord Minto once declared to be fraught with vast potentialities 
are now seen to be worthless, for they are vitiated by the selfish principle of 
not parting with even an lota of the executive authority possessed by the. 
white bureaucrats. What is offered to the people may, therefore, be likened to 
mere chaff. The question of questions is whether we are for ever to be kept 
in the leading strings of the bureaucracy, gradually to obtain voice in the 
administration of the country. If we are not to have the latter, the reforms 
actually offered to us are not, in the opinion of the public, worth a brass 
farthing. Western education having taught us the value of swardjya and the 
way to acquire it, no flimsy rights will satisfy us, ‘The days when the 
educated classes could be deluded by honeyed words or cowed down 
by the threat of the creation of a rival class of wealthy landholders, 
are now past. Our rulers should bear in mind that educated Indians 
feel confident of ultimately winning over to their own side any rival 
class that Government may choose to create. Ait the same time we have to 
point out to our rulers that the desire to keep their loaves and fishes of office 
as the sole monopoly of the white bureaucracy is bound to prove detrimental 
to’ the Empire in theend, Asregards the Council of Notables, it appears 
strange that Government should exhibit such anxiety to have the advice of 
those very individuals whom it considers incapable of managing their own 
States, and to superintend whom Political Agents are still considered necessary, 
The Council, moreover, is not to have any statutory recognition. It is to be 
a ereation of the breath of the Viceroy, and this fact is bound to accentuate the 
subserviency of the Chiefs who may be appointed to the Council. More- 
over, how can such Chiefs speak out their minds frankly to the Viceroy when 
they dare not contradict even their Political Agent? ‘The truth seems to be 
that the Council is to be created not at all to satisfy the pcoople, butas a 
counterpoise to the National Congress, which has beep steadily gaining weight 
and influence in the country, secret deliberations of the Council will be 
utilised for the purpose of thwarting the demands of the Congress. But the 
Council will have no real authority, not even that possessed by a similar Council 
established in Russia about a quarter of a century ago by ‘Tsar Alexander IT. 
‘As the provincial Councils of Notables are to be constituted on the model of 
the Imperial Advisory Council, they, too, are bound to prove as useless and 
harmful as the latter, The proposed expansion of the Legislative Councils also 
has nothing to recommend it. When the last Councils Act was passcd, a distinet 
understanding was given by those then in power that if the Councils then 
created were found to work well, they would be substantially improved as 
regards their scope and utility. It cannot be said that Councils then created have 
belied the expectations formed of them. We, therefore, had a right to expect 
material extension of their power in the shape of control over public expenditure 
and the course of general administration, But that was not to be expected 
from one who regards the educated class in India as the enemies of the Empire, 
A charge levelled against the present electorate is that it has been sending too 
con 109J-—4 = : 
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yx rel faithless to his ey *For, wheat hae brenigi 
: | abilities? And does not a large 
ortion of: the ‘pre it Paiiament ‘nd the Cabinet’ belong to tlie legal 
B88 on 2. “It is, therefore, most unreasonable and shameful for Government 
} make the above complaint: The truth is, the debating powers and the keen 


E Dae s. ‘acumen. of the members of the legal profession have made them a thorn in the 


fe of Government and that is the reason why efforts are being made to oust 
them fromthe Councils and substitute wealthy. landholders and nominated 


Muhammadans in their place. Weare not against the representation of these 


) classes, but firmly believe that the Councils would never be able to discharge 


‘their duties properly in the absence of the representatives of the legal profession. 
Another fact that goes to show the retrograde tendency of the reforms proposed 


is that the proportion of elected members in the Supreme Legislative Council is 
to be lower than at present. Even this drawback would have been acceptable, 
if the non-official members ‘as a whole had been given a majority over the 
officials. But that is not to be tke case. For the latter are to continue ina 
standing majority as before. It thus appears that if we are to obtain any 
rights, we cannot have them by pursuing the policy of mendicancy, but we must 
extort them from the closed and mailed fist of Government as best as we can. 
The proposed reforms do not grant us any additional rights. They are simply 
meant to create dissensions among ourselves by pitting landholders against 
lawyers and lawyers against Muhammadans. Government will not perhaps mind 
if we spurn the promised reforms, for it will not lose anything thereby. It has 
Offered us only the husk while keeping the grain to itself. ‘This is the secret 
of the chorus of applause with which the Anglo-Indian Jouruals have hailed 
” proposed reforms. 


*4. “ Looking closely we the constitution of the Advisory Council it 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 8th will be found that there lie within it the germs of 
Ras te 4 ool (°°), its immediate extinction. A Council of Notables 
indeed—a Council which is cunningly devised to 
register the foregone conclusions of Government whenever they choose to take 
the members into their confidence, collectively or individually, behind the 
baeks of the people in whose interests they might contemplate adopting 
measures, executive or legislative, for their greater good! Look at its com- 
position! It is to consist mostly of territorial ‘magnates, selected Princes and 
Chiefs, and a microscopic minority of a few others who are most likely to fall 
in with the wishes of Government when called upon to give their precious 
advice.......... Let us at first consider who the territorial magnates may be. 
We shall take our own Presidency. ‘There are the Taluldars of Sind and 
Gujarat and the Sardars of the Deccan. 4% is notorious that as far as the last 
class is concerned, they are mostly men whom the Government has eyed with 
the greatest suspicion........... With what consistency can Government take 
them into their confidence for purposes of advice?......... Next, take the 
Talukdars of Sind and Gujardt. What is the position of the majority of them ? 
Aré they independent landholders or are they insolvents whose estates are 
vested in the Wards’ Court?......... May it be asked if the bulk of this class 
of territorial magnates are worthy of being enrolled as Imperial or Provincial 
Advisory Councillors? And what i is here stated about the territorial magnates 
of this Presidency i is more or less true of those in the rest of the Presidencies 
and Provinces,...,.....But what may be the reason for enrolling them as mem- 
bers of an Advisory Council? It is. pompously but most fallaciously asserted 
that they have ‘a stake in the country’? If so, may we inquire what becomes 
of the vast classes of the population which form the majority and which pay the 
taxes? Have the taxpayers, great and small, no stake in the country? If so, 
why does the Government at all levy taxes from them? Why does it not leave 
them. alone as people who are not to be depended upon to support Government 


and secure the permanency of the raj?......... Butlet us go a step further 


and inquire, what do the authorities mean by the phrase ‘stake in the coun- 
try ?’...... .. First, let them define what is a stake, and next inform us who are 
the people ina country who have a stake, and who those who have noi? On 


our part we are free to confess our crass ignorance on the matter. Our impres- 
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sion js that’ all the people of a country, high and low, rich and ‘poor, educated 
and uneducated, proprietors and no proprietors, have equal interest in their 
respective well-being. All, therefore, have some sort of stake ‘in the coun- 
try.......... ‘We should indeed be glad were the Government of India to 
prepare and publish a list of all the territorial magnates in each Presidency 
and Province from among whom it would make its selection for the proposed 
Council of Notables,......... The public has a right to know who they are. 
Or is it that, in the eyes of the Government, the public, not consisting of those 
who have a stake in the country, are utterly ‘a negligible -quantity, and need 
not be at all thought of for purposes of State? If they are to be considered a 


negligible quantity, then the question arises, for whose sake are the territorial 


magnates to be consulted? Is it for their own special behoof that they are 
to bo called upon to give advice? In that case what becomes of the magnilo- 
quent preamble of the Government of India that the Council is to be formed 
for the purpose of placing Government in closer touch with the masses whose 
feelings, sentiments and requirements if is anxious to know, and for whose 
welfare it is prepared to put forth its best efforts........... And who, again, it 
may. be asked, are the ruling Chiefs and Princes whose advice is to be soucht on 
matters affecting the welfare of the millions with whom they have absolutely 
no concern ?......... Onthe very face of it, it would be farcical to consult 
these Chiefs or even the territorial magnates. Next, of what use is a Council 
which may occasionally meet and’ advise Government with closed doors ? 
Surely, if the Government has the right of consulting ,them, the public, 
who must be affected by the advice they give, has an equal right to know 


what the advice is,......... Look at this “proposed Council in any way, 


the conclusion must be irresistible that it will be stupendous folly on the 
part of the authorities to bring it into existence........... Weare, therefore, 
reluctantly constrained to observe that there is nothing but refined hypocrisy 
in every line of the State despatch. rom first to last tf is a deliberate 
attempt at going backward, the secret object being to strike a blow at the 
educated classes who cry for genuine reform.......... But as sure as that the 
sun will rise to-morrow that sinister object must find its own Nemesis. For 
the scheme és a sham from beginning +0 end—a huge and unmiitgated sham. 
It is calculated to throw dust in the eyes of the average Briton and 
of the civilised worlc whose eyes for some time past have been turned on 
India........... We have rot the least doubt that, however much the 
present misguided rulers of the land may ignore the educated classes, 
who are the only people to give sound practical advice to them, they will have 
ultimately to reckon with them and them alone it they are desirous of securing 
the safety and permanence of the British rule. ‘Their cause is just; their 
agitation is well-founded ; their ambition to have a real share in the adminis- 
tration of the country is legitimate, being inspired by a lofty sense both 
of loyalty and patriotism. ‘Such a righteous cause, we are convinced, must 
triumph in the end. ‘lo us it is evident that Government have becume 
bankrupt in statesmanship. After an unconscionable period of incubation, 
they have been only able to present to the public this piece of reform which 
is calculated to promote greater azitation in the land and create greater want 


of confidence than before in the honesty and sincerity of the intentions of 


Government.......... If Government are honest in their intentions to carry 
the people with them in their constitutional reforms, and thus show that they 
are more than ever willing to take them into their confidence, ig A will act 
wisely in abandoning this project which is the laughing-stock of those who 
are competent to prcnouncé an impartial opinion on its merits.......... The 
more an alien Government like that of India endeavours to govern the people 
with their wishes and consent, the greater will be its success and permanent 
stability. But to constitute, however adroitly, or rather maladroitly, a scratch 
assemblage of simpering imbeciles and parasites, of puppet Princes and Chiefs, — 
and inconsequential and semi-illiterate territorial and impecunious magnates 
dependent on the favour of Government, is to court certain failure and keep 
-open the doors of legitimate agitation.” 


oo local Governments are called -upon by the a ‘ment : of 


we India to bestow sympathetic consideratio 1 upon the 
oaroee (23), pth Cope proposais submitted to them. We think no amount 
oo of sympathy can make them intrinsically better so 
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_ @ubordination - of the .represéntatives of talent, cultureand the liberal profes- 


gions, . Government have. frankly declared their deliberate intention to 
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_ have’ a: counterpoise to’ the predominant influence of the legal profession and 
We mn 
mandate issued to them. Even if they had been disposed to take a liberal 


may take it: that the local Governments will faithfully carry out the 


view of the function assigned to them, their hands are sufficiently tied by the 


instructions embodied’ in the Circular Letter and one need not expect that 


the proposals will emerge substantially improved from their hands.......... 

The proposals of the Indian Government, on the whole, are unsatisfactory and 

disappointing. We coufess we do. not believe in the usefulness of these 
Advisory Councils. When members of the Legislative Councils with a 
statutory status are so often unceremoniously treated, it is making too large 
a demand upon human nature to expect that the authorities will not mete 
out more or less similar treatment to the members of the Advisory Councils, 
though these are now being lovingly and cleverly patted on the back just 
as if the fortunes of the Empire depended upon them......... If these 
Councils are to be of any value, that will evidently depend upon their personnel 
and the attitude of the higher authorities. We say it with regret, but the 
fact has now become patent to the world that Englishmen, with a few notable 
exceptions, have forgotten in these days the very elementary principles to be ob- 

served in the government of analien people. Consideration, sympathy, genuine 
courtesy, due modesty and a capacity to place one-self in the position of the 
ruled and to judge questions from opposite stand-points—in all these 
qualifications the English administrator has been found to be lamentably 
deficient with disastrous consequences, There must be a radical change in 
these directions before the Councils can be of the slightest value. But from 
the very start they wear the suspicious look of a brilliant show, and a veritable 
show, if not something worse, they are destined to prove so far as one can read 
the future.......... The idea of the Advisory Councils, as they are to be consti- 
tuted, is altogether crude and antiquated. But the recognition of the need of 
bringing the administration into touch with the feelings, views and requirements 


_ of the people implied in it confirms the justice of the complaint against the present 


system of administration, It used to be arrogantly maintained that the local 
officials knew more about the people than their leaders, That bureaucratic 
theory is evidently in process of being undermined.......... The Bombay 
Government have been called upon along with the other local administrations 
to fully safeguard the interests of the ‘landed classes’ and even to form 
‘occupational groups, such as landholders and cultivators,’ On principle we 
object to the policy of dividing and sub-dividiag electorates in the manner 
proposed by the Government of India. But the official representatives of the 
greatest landlord in the country will now see how their recent criticism against 
the elected Councillors was utterly unjustifiable.......... Some of our official 
gods think that they are infallible and thoroughly disinterested and that their 
non-official critics are not only prompted by interested motives but that they 
are also perverse and stupid. The Circular Letter of the Government of 
India ought to act as a valuable corrective to this abnormal conceit at least 
in one important matter which provoked so much controversy in this 
Presidency only a few weeks ago. It is not difficult to illustrate the practical 
inconvenience that is certain to be experienced in the working of the Imperial 
Advisory Council...... ... t us suppose that a meeting of the Imperial 


_ Advisory Council has been convened for collective deliberation, and that an 


enlightened Prince like His Highness the Gaekwar is requested to give 
his opinion‘on 2n important question at such a meeting, the proceedings of 
which may be public or private. We have not the slightest doubt that 
respectable dummies and figureheads are certain to tind a place with 
him on the Council... ........ When the wishes and feelings of the Chiefs. 
and Princes are ‘subordinated to those of the paramount Power in mat- 
ters affecting their own States, they can meet with no better cousideration 
in questions relating to the administration of British territory. There would 
be a. feeling of natural diffidence on the part of the Princes, even if they 
had the requisite knowledge, capacity and courage to form an intelligent 
and. independent judgment regarding affairs outside their States, and it would 
be hardly fair to them that they should be placed in a position in which they 
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are sure to meet with adverse criticism without being able to act with 
independence and set themselves right with the public. The injustice and: 


even the absurdity of the proposed arrangement becomes further evident from 
the fact that Government alone are at liberty to make such use as they think 
proper of the proceedings of the Advisory Council, whilst its individual 
members must be content to put up quietly with all sorts of criticism, 
adverse or otherwise,” a 


tt 
wn 


6, “ For some time past in consequence of the public pronouncements of 
high officials the air was thick with: the rumour that 

Gujardty Punch (25), Ist important and far-reaching reforms were contem- 
oe at hogs ie 3 plated by Government....... The country was on 
— the tiptoe of expectation and the idea was cherished 
e that the contemplated reforms would, when carried 
out, give to the people not only a voice in its administration but also a hand 
in its management. To those who entertained such an idea, the reforms 
announced will give little or no  satisfaction........... As regards the first 
reform, viz., the formation of an Imperial Advisory Conncil and Provincial 
Advisory Councils, we submit that on principle its necessity will not be denied 
by any honest person, but considerable misgivings are entertained as to how 
the reform will work in practice. ‘There are some who hold that these Advisory 
Councils of Notables will be Councils of mere not-ables, who will play into the 
hands of Government officials........... There are others, on the other hand, 
who honestly believe that these Councils will serve the purpose for which they 
are intended, that education has so far penetrated into the country and zeal 
for one’s country’s cause so far inspires the majority of Indians that some 
independent opinion and advice may be expected from the members of these 
Councils, even at the sacrifice of personal or private interests. We believe 
that everything depends upon the personnel of the Councils. If Government 
were to nominate able and influential ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates, 
who would not hesitate to give their advice, in accordance with the dictates 
of their conscience, even at the risk of incurring official displeasure, then the 
objects for which these Councils are created would be fully attained.......... 
The special concession to the Muhammadan community in respect of appoint- 
ments on the Supreme Legislative Council is the direct result of the representa- 
tion made by the Muhammadan Deputation that recently waited upon the 
Viceroy. We-have no objection to the grant made by Government, but we 
may be permitted to point out that the objection based on racial distinction 
which weighed with Mr. Morley in opposing the proposal for reserving at 
least two seats for the natives of India in the Council of the Secretary of State 
is here disregarded by him altogether. We congratulate our Mubammadan 
brethren on the new special franchise which they have secured and which, in 
our opinion, they are entitled to, having regard to the disparity between their 
numbers and their representation........... But this change, coupled with the 
other change, iz., the nomination of at least two Muhammadans by the 
Viceroy, has the combined effect of giving to the Muhammadans a larger 
representation than one warranted either by their influence or their numbers, 
One of the principles which pervade the whole document is the 
insistence upon the maintenance of an official majority sufficiently strong ‘to 
be independent of the minor fluctuations that may be caused by the occasional 
absence of an official member.’ It would be vain to quarrel with this principle. 
The official majority must be maintained unimpaired, but we believe that 
Government should insist upon such a majority only when questions of the 
highest import crop up for discussion. The existence of an official majority on 
all and sundry occasions means the suppression of the voice of the people 
and renders the reforms nugatory and purely formal, There is nothing in 
these reforms showing any extension of the right of self-government to the 
people. They only constitute a step towards that direction, and we trust that 
in the fulness of time, the people of India will be favoured with complete 
self-government under British suzerainty. At present there is little prospect of 
this consummation.” (The Gujardt Mitra remarks that the proposals relating 
con 1091—é stain eran 
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balanced by the addition of official members,” 


ep . sent another: ‘generous yet prudent attempt to 
fie é ulers tlie ruled’ more closely together, but that it is too early 
0 ‘pass any definite oiilaion on their component elements. | | 

“ « Byen at the first. glance, we have little hesitation in saying that a 
step has been taken in the right direction, and 
"Bind Coselte . (17), 30th that the present proposals appear ‘to indicate a sub- 


Aug; Jém-eJamshed (28), stantial, though cautious, advance. Certainly, the 


4th Sept., Eng. cols; Phe- greation of the Imperial and Provincial Advisory Coun- 
| cils can do little harm, and may possibly be produc- 
tive of much good. Of the sixty Imperial Councillors, 


twenty are to be ruling Chiefs, while of the rest a considerable portion are to 
be territorial magnates. Ifthe opinion of such a body can be regularly and 


effectively focussed, it should be of real assistance to the Government of India 
on questions of high policy. The only doubt is whether it will be possible to 
collect this rather large council] from all parts of India sufficiently fréquentiy 
for. it to be effective.......... The proposal t» enlarge the Viceregal and the 
Provincial Legislative Councils will probably ba hailed with somewhat less 
enthusiasm. No one can pretend that there is much reality about the ‘de- 
bates ’ in the Viceroy’s Council, or that the administration receives any substantial 
assistance from the interminable string of petty questions with which Honour- 
able Members ply the Provincia! Government at Council Meetings. At present 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council consists of twenty members, and those who 
remember Lord Curzon’s half-plaintive, half-humorous account of the weary 
hours he spent listening to their speeches will congratulate His Lordship that 
he was not called upon to preside over a Council of fifty-four. Certainly, if 
the Legislative Council is to get through its work in a reasonable time, and if 
every member insists on speaking (as is generally the case at present) a time 
limit will have to be fixed. As regards the Provincial Councils, we cannot 
help expressing a hope that the Bombay Governmeut will protest against any 
suggestion to add a large number of members to the existing Council of 
twenty-four. On this Council practically every class of interests is already 
represented, and there seems no special object in doubling the representation. 
Of course, if it were a question of increasing the voting strength of the under- 
represented classes, there would be full justification for an increase. But it is 
not. The Government majority must be maintained if the administration is to 
be carried on, and the addition of nor-official members must be counter- 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes:—“‘It is no step forward at all in the Jeading of the Indians 
towards self-government by England. It is a cruel, insidious blow 
to the hopes of the masses. Amid the hallelujahs of the English and 
the Anglo-Indian press in praise of tle ‘ Heaven-born Minister’ the eroans 
of the educated class, of the men who really have the welfare of the country 
at heart and who have devoted themselves to the amelioration of its political 
destinies for years, may be stifled, But there could be no doubt that the 
will be heard sooner or later. In the meanwhile, if Mr. Morley and the 
Indian Government live under the impression that, in consequence of their 
precious boons, agitation for political reform and enlarged privileges will be 
stayed, they are sadly mistaken, Political agitation will go on as heretofore, 
and, if we are allowed ¢o speak out our mind fully and freely, we think 
it would be more justified than ever.” ‘The Phenix writes :—“ The 
proposed reforms that emanate from ‘Honest John’ are not luscious 
fruits but Dead Sea apples............ The Advisory Council will be filled 
up by jo-hookumwallas and by inen who are against the Congress move- 
ment. Its business will be conducted im camera, And thus even the 
search-light cf public criticisms will not be thrown upon its delibera- 
tions,,....-... The avowed object of the new scheme is to reduce the 
‘pernicious influence’ of lawyers in the Legislative Councils. Lawyers are 
legislators all the world over, and this class has been a source’ of strength 
to our Legislative Councils “also. By weakening their influence which has 


_ invariably been exerted for good, no solid results will accrue either to Govern- 


ment or to the public,’’]. 
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8. The constitution of the Council of Notables cannot, from what we ee 
read of it in the Government: of India’s Circular, be — 
considered to be satisfactory. The Council may 4 
Dinbandhu (122), 31st Aug. prove very useful to .Government in the work of i 
Dnyan Prakash (40), 3rd 
Sept. ; Karna'tak Patra (57), administration, but the Councillors, we are afraid, 
4th Sept. will on occasions fight shyaf politics. We trust, 
however, that they wiil not miss any opportunity of 
proving themselves useful to their country. There is certainly room for improve- 
ment inthe constitution of the Council. Representatives of the mass of the 
agricultural and artisan ciasses should have found seats on it. ‘l’o voice the 
feelings of these dumb millions, only those who are thoroughly conversant with 
their condition should be chosen. The Notables, from the fact of their noble 
desevnt and aristocratic status, are not fitted to represent the poor and ignorant 
masses. The Roman Senate consisted of plebian as well as patrician members, 
Similarly, the Council of Notables shculd contain not only members of the 
landed aristocracy but the representatives of the poor and illiterate rayats. We 
trust our suggestion will be brought to the notice of Government. [The 
Dnydn Prakash writes:—The educated class in India does not in any 
way grudge the recogniticn obtained from Government by the landed aristo- 
cracy of their right to becsme members of the proposed Advisory Councils, 
But the object of “Government i in granting this recognition is quite apparent. 
Lhey wish by this means to dwarf the influence of the educated class, who have 
hitherto discharged their duty of criticising the measures and policy of Govern- 
ment in a fearless and efficient manner. But, under the present circular, wealth 
and not education is to be the test of eligibility to serve on the Advisory 
Councils. As regards the preponderance of lawyers on the existing Legislative 
Councils, we commend to the perusal of Government a well-known passage in 
one of Burke’s speeches. The new Advisory Councils will not in any way prove 
helpful to Government in carrying on the work of the administration, but they 
will merely serve as a screen behind which Government may seek shelter 
when their decisions on important questions are subjected to adverse criticism. 
The Karndtak Patra writes: —Mr. Morley has given us a stone when we 
asked for bread. There is absolutely no proportion between the reforms offered 
by Mr. Morley and the demands made by our educated leaders. We would not 
be wrong in saying that the idea of introducing reforms in the administration 
has been taken up by the Viceroy only with a view to thrust the educated 
classes into the background. Apart from this, is the proposed method of 
advancing the interests of the feudatories and zamindars at least free from 
dissimulation? ‘lhe proposed reforms would practically amount to calling them 
forward and telling them that they are good tor nothing. Who will be pleased 
with such reforms? ‘Lhe educated classes will ¢row more discontented than 
ever, while the zamindars will not feel satisfied with such empty dignity 
thrust upon them at the expense ot the educated classes. On the whole we are 
of opinion that Government are going to set upa new kind of machinery 
to support their deeds of hig h-bandedness. ‘That the Muhammadan community 
has been treated with special consideration is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
the British are now occupying the throne left vacant by Mubammadan rulers. } 


Y. In Crilicising. adversely the proposed Council reforms the Dnydnottejak 
writes :—If it turns out that the special concessions © 

Dnydnottejak (72), 5th Made to the Muhammadans are meant as a reward for 

Sept.; Maht Kantha Guzette the disturbances caused by them in Hastern kengal 

(5), ist Sept.; Patriot (13), against the Hindus, for the storms raised by them 

ate One. i Aperere Renee with a view to impeding the progress of the swadeshi 
e Oa ng Tete (31) movement, for having desecrated the images of the 

°2 : Jl); 

30ih Aug., Eng. cols. Hindu gods and lastly for having dishonoured Hindu 
women, what has the meek Hindu race to say to it? 
‘The only advice we would give them is, “* keep the new reforms at arm's length.” 
‘he very tone of the Government Resolution invites us to arrive at: this 
conclusion, but we prefer not to form such an opinion. |The Mahi Kantha 


Gazette writes :—Ot course, the Muhammadans are a backward community and 
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in need of encouragemet bi. bub Abere ‘are also-other backward commu- 
aes in India, and Gc vornment should ‘not have overlooked their claims. If 
x aking the special concessions to the Muhammadans 


t side, in ‘case of: sgswreirwany against their Hindu brethreti, then these 
avours are likely not only to do much harm to Indians as a whole but also to 
a very hoary gain to the Muhammadans themselves. The Patrioé stigmatises 
oposal to create the Advisory Councils as “reactionary ” and remarks 

that the objection raised by Government to the preponderance of lawyers in the 
egislative Councils is quite flimsy. In the course of an English article, the 
‘Akhbér-e-Souddgar condemns unsparingly the proposed reforms. Mr. Morley is 
are ompared to the proverbial mountain in labour and is said to have pro- 
>. fuced ‘a huge monstrosity, a thing of shreds and‘patches.’ ‘The whole thing 
see is disappointing,’ says the paper ‘almost cruel in the way in which it destroys 
sanguine hopes ‘deliberately created.’ It adds:—‘“Tlie people of India had 
hoped that Mr. Morley, realising that India and England now stood at the 
parting of ways, would have met the situation by political tonics timely 
: prescribed. But he has failed egregiously and proved the aptness of the Indian 
proverb that ‘a philosopher can sometimes be afool.’”’ The Kathiawdr Times 
writes :—‘‘ The Government of India seem to have been at very great pains 
in chalking out their scheme tor reforming the administration of the country, 
but the result is disappointing. We had gilded shams befure; we shall have 
more of them now. “Mr. Morley’s vaunted ‘step in advance’ is, to speak the 
truth, a doubtful blessing. An Imperial Council of Notables with at least 
twenty ruling Chiefs as members will appear a grand thing to an old-world 
loyalist, but to the modern Indian it will be nothing more than an empty high- 
sounding name. It would have been better if Government had left the rul- 
Se ing Chiefs to themselves..,....... The most conspicuous feature about the present 
a reforms is that there is too much of ostentation, with very little in the shape 
| of concession. What material benefit have we gained? hat is the question 
| } asked by everybody. The people are crying for bread. Government have given 
ih _ them a stone. We wanted some concession in the shape of a little control over 
the country’s finances, a little voice in the management of the country’s aifairs, 
But what we have got is that there will be a ereater number of members in the 
Legislative Councils and the Budget discussious will be carried on in a different 
manner. Can the demands of the people be satisfied thus?......... The 
bureaucracy is tenacious and unwilling to part with the slightest degree of its 
power. It is, therefore, irapossible for them to expect that the people will relax 

their tenacity of purpose.’’| 


*10. “There is not a single argument advanced by the Government of 
pep eae eae ts India for including the large landholders in the 
; i SthSept. = SC”*~*«<CS~S:*:*«é« miei Adis Council. Alli the arguments advanc- 

Ae as ed relate to Native States and Ruling Chiefs.......... 
By inviting Ruling Chiefs to become its advisers, the Imperial Government 
seeks-to ensure the co-operation of their respective States in its own measures. 
The co-operation of Native States, at present, has to be obtained in rather a 
roundabout manner. The Government of India will deal direct with a Ruling 
Chief in his capacity of Imperial Councillor. ‘This has nothing todo with the 
administration of the country and is not an integral part of the scheme of 
reform. Theinclusion of landed magnates in British India alone gives it a 
i semblance of an administrative reform, but it is practically an attempt to a 
into closer relations with Native States and in no way meets the aspirations of 
the people under British ruie....... There are Ruling Chiefs who take a deiight 
in calling themselves Captain the Maharaja so-and-so or Colonel the Maharana 
this and that, as if the nominal military rank was a greater honour than that of 
oe a Ruling Chief.......... Whether they will feel honoured by having to sit with 

+ Khots and Talukdars, the only kind of landed magnates available in this 
Bie Presidency, is another question. The Provincial Advisory Oouncils promise to be 
ee ee of greater practical importance.. They are evidently to be conducted on more 
ae beakpee-l e lines than the Imperial Council. In the first place, it is understood 
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that Provincial Governments would consult them upon all measures of import- 
ance affecting the populations committed to their charge. In the next, the | 
Government-of India attach, in respect of Provincial Councils, the highest 
importance to collective deliberation. It is provided that at meetings of 
Provincial Advisory Councils, the Governor or some high official deputed by 
him is to preside. It would be better to leave the proceedings untrammelled 
by the presence of any high official, which may conceivably influence the 
opinions of members. Some disappointment has been expressed that the 
elective principle has not been recognised in the constitution of the Advisory 
Councils, But considering the functions of these Counails, a system of nomina- 
tions, provided they are wisely made, is not unlikely to give the best results, 
A man who can get the largest number of votes is not necessarily the wisest 
adviser. He may be an excellent representative of a single interest, but an 
adviser must be more than that. He should realise the difficulties of Govern- 


ment as well as the difficulties of the people and must enjoy the confidence of 
_Government. In respect of this part of the Government’s programme, we are 


inclined to think that, while retaining the Imperial Advisory Council for 
special occasions, it is necessary to fill up the gap in the scheme by instituting 
a General Assembly of representatives of the other classes of the population 
in association with the Government of India. ‘fhe best course would be to 
constitute a Council of representatives elected by the Provincial Advisory 
Counciis.”’ 


11, “Of the several points of view from which the appointment of 

ce _. Ruling Chiefs as Councillors to the British Govern- 
yg bay cerel a So — may sia ya engl gn — which must be 
Sept., Eng. cols. borne in mind when we speak of self-government. If 
it be true that the landed aristocracy hasa stake in the 

country, it iseven more true that the interests of the Protected Princes are 
bound up with the strength and safety of the Government that protects them 
veeays Assuming that the Government may rely upon the solid and unanimous 
support of the people in time of danger, the Ruling Princes, being under the 
protection of the Government of India, are entitled to object that they have no 
confidence in the capacity of the Home Rulers to resist or repel foreign attacks. 
Secondly, if the consequence of any policy followed in British India be to create 
an amount of unrest in British territory which is likely to spread to Native 
States, dur neighbours are morally entitled to remonstrate, especially as they 
form part of the same Empire........... Lastly, there ought to be some genuine 
satisfaction felt by the people that the Princes of their own land are allowed 
to shape the policy of the Imperial Government and to give their advice to the 


paramount Power. They may have no effective voice in the Government of 


British India, but even their recognition as Councillors is a step.in the direction 
of self-government, Whether it will accelerate or retard progress is a different 
question. Self-government itself will not mean progress, but ruin, at the 
resent stage.......... From none of the three standpoints is 16 neces- 
sarv that the Princes should meet in the same assembly as subjects of. the 
aramount Power and discuss matters with them. On the contrary, it is desir- 


. able, for the preservation of reverence for the monarchic institution, that the 


Princes should not expose themselves to the brunt of discussion. It is 
well to remember that much of the loyalty that people speak and write 
about is not evoked by the British nation, but, by the British monarchy ; 
and whatever tends to weaken respect for Native Princes will also tell 
upon the cognate sentiment of reverence for the British monarchy,” 
The Rdst Goftdr writes :—‘ The Imperial Advisory Council will be made up 
almost exclusively of the land-owning satraps and celebrities. The Provincial 


‘Councils will be constituted upon a wider basis, and will embrace all interests 


and classes....---... Lhe constitution of these Councils will thus give wider 
opportunity to all classes and interests to voice their views and grievances. 
Though the status and influence of the territorial magnates cell for more liberal 
recognition, the efficacy of the Councils, as advisory institutions, will be much 
reduced if they should be permitted to crowd out other and more varied 
interests. In the first place, their education does not qualify them to occupy a 
predominant place in the Council. Their intimate-relatioas with the Crown 
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1 position, and to-consider it 
pendent advice on matters where 
edged policy of Government.” ) 


for a tong time familiarised with the name of 

auch Salen Mr. R. C. Dutt as likely to be appointed on the India 
_ Comments on the Indie Council will naturally feel some disappointment, 
mM ete GO, et Sexi, though it is not so difficult to guess why Mr. Dutt 
Oriental Review (12), 4th W88 passed over. When it became known that Mr. 
Sept. Morley was quite firm in his resolve to appoint two 

NO . ~ native gentlemen on the India Council the Anglo. 
Indians put forward, as a condition, as it were, of their acceptance of 
the inevitable, the plausible proposal that none of the gentlemen to be 
s0 appointed should have been guilty of having decided and pronounced 
opinions on the side of the popular party. And we for one are disposed to 
believe that Mr, Dutt lost his chance because he was identified with the | 
National Congress. Mr. Morley, however, has made some compensation by © 
appointing Mr, Dutt as a member of the Decentralisation Commission, and let 
us hope that he will turn the opportunity to good use. As for Mr. Belgrami 
we presume that he will raake a better Councillor than the Aga {Khan should 
have done on account of the superior training which has fallen to the lot of 
the Nawab; though as blind partisans of a policy of securing official recognition 
to sectarian interests in India, there is little to choose between the two 
gentlemen,”’ [The Jriental Review, on the other hand, writes:—‘ Both Mr. 
Gupta and Mr. Belgrami are adepts in the art of jo-hookumism, Vhe Indian 
public has no confidence in them and expects very little from them. Men of 
the type of Mr. Dutt, Sir P. M. Mehta or Mr. Gokhale have been passed over 
because they would have proved veritable thorns in the side of Mr. Morley or 
any other Secretary of State, Liberal or Conservative.’’] 
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13. Pursuant to his policy of introducing certain reforms in this country, 

ectt (186, ted Ber) Mr. Morley has appointed two Indians to the India 
Phamin (14), ral Sept. > Council, viz., Messrs. Gupta and Bilgrami hoth of - 

whom are well-known for their great learning and 

wide experience. But as neither of them has any leanings towards the national 

party, we do not expect they will be able to reader us any assistance either in the 
acquisition of political rights or in the advancement of national progress in some 

_ other way. Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt would have proved more useful than 

re either Mr. Gupta or Syed Husain ,Bilgrami, but the latter. two have been. 
appointed because Mr. Morley is opposed to the idea of selecting men from 

the Congress party as his colleagues in the India Council. The moment 

Mr. Dutt’s appointment asa member of the Decentralisation Commission was 
announced, we concluded that he was not to be given a seat on the India 
Council. It is, however, some consolation to learn that instead of appointing 

Aga Khan or some Hindu Zamindar, Mr. Morley has chosen two men of 

sterling merits. In making these appointments Mr. Morley has not followed the 

a example of the Government of India, who have manifested an open partiality 
= to the landed aristocracy in laying down the sphere of selection for the 
constitution of the Advisory Councils. ‘The present appointments to the 
India Council will not, however, do the country any good. It has been 
the policy of Government to win over some eminent Indian lawyer to their 
side by. offering him a High Court Judgeship. Similarly, if in the present 
ease their real object is to keep unger their thumb an eminent member of 
the Indian Civil Service or a distinguished Hindu or Mubammadan officer 
in British or Native State service, the professed object of the proposed. reform 
will be nullified and the subject population will derive no benetit therefrom. - 
{The Phentr writes :—* We candidly admit that we are not satistied with 
Mr. Belgrami’s appointment. At his best, he is nothing but a humdrum 
mediocrity, an amiablenon-entity and a pedantic pedagogue. ‘he inclusion of 
such aman in the Council will do more harm than good. We have no objection 
+o Mr. Gupta’s appointment. The doors of the India Council, the last stronghold 
‘of the bureaucracy, which were closed to Indiaus, have been opened at last. Let 

‘us see how the Indians utilise this great opportunity.”’} Tee 


28 | 
14. The Muhammadans are to be congratulated on the honour done to 
i cea ei their community by Mr. Morley’s appointment of 
Tndis Cinsel spbetatdenta Mr. Belgrami to the India Council and by Lord 
and the Advisory Councils, Minto’s intention to appoint four Muhammadans on the 
etc. Supreme Legislative Council. It is also to be 
Mukhbir-e-Islém (86), Ist expected that out of the 20 places reserved for Indian 
Sept. ruling Chiefs on the Viceroy’s Advisory Council some 
will be bestowed on Muhammadan princes. The Muhammadan community is 
often inclined to be ungrateful and to complain that its deserving members are 
passed over by Government in the matter of high posts and honours. But it is 
hoped that these appointments will convince them that both the Government 
of India and the English Government are not indifferent to the claims of able 
Muhammadans. 


15. ‘The choice of members of the Decentralisation Commission seems to 
a have been made with great care, The President, Sir 
Royal Commission on De- ff. Primrose, will bring to bear upon the work of the 
a Commission the wealth of hi Pri 
Mahrdtta (10), 1st Sept. ; is experience as Irivate 
Praja Bandhu (33), 1st Sept. Secretary to one of the most liberal-minded Viceroys 
that ever ruled India—Lord Ripon. The views of 
Sir Fredrick Lely on the subject of executive administration are well-known. 
In a book containing his reminiscences Sir Fredrick Lely has expressed opinions 
on the Indian Civil Service and the departmental working of the administrative 
machine, which justify a hope that he will be able to suggest important reforms 
in the working of that machinery. Sir Steyning Edgerley also is known to 
have pronounced views on the subjact of decentralisation, though from the 
point ef view of the Provincial Governments, ‘There is not the least doubt 
that Provincial administrations deserve to be freed from the thraldom 
of the sanction and approval of the Supreme Government sometimes 
exercised even in respect of ridiculously petty details; though how to com- 
bine this freedom of the Provincial Governments with the best interests 
of the people isa problem. Another member of the Commission is Mr. R. C. 
Dutt who combines in him both the official as well as the non-official point of 
view in respect of the subject-matter of the inquiry entrusted to the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Meyer also is known to be a very capable oficer—specially strong in 
the knowledge of finance. In fact the majority of the personnel of the Royal 
Commission are a guarantee that Provincial finance and decentralisation of 
executive power will greatly benefit by its inquiries.’ |The Praja Bandhu 
writes in a similar strain about Mr. Dutt and Sir Steyning Edgerley. As regards 
Sir F. P. Lely the paper remarks that his appointment, though likely to prove 
useful to the Commission itself, is not cilculated to benefit the cause of the 
 publie, seeing that he was instrumental in getting the Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Act passed. | : 


16. If, as a result of the inquiry of the Decentralisation Commission, 
provincial Governments and local authorities come 
to be invested with greater powers, the District 
Boards and Municipalities will also have to be invested with increased authority. 
If the power of promoting the public good is divided among various authorities, 
there is little chance of any injustice being perp3trated. But if the power of 
harassing the people is still further subdivided, and the district officers are 
allowed great latitude and independence of action, Mr. Morley will deserve the 
credit of having set up in the country a number of independent demons for 
terrorising the people under their charge. ‘The Collectors in the Bombay 


Kesart (184), 8rd Aug. 


Presidenvy have begun, even before tne. appointment of the Decentralisation: 


Commission, to deport public lecturers and religious preachers from their 
respective districts after the manner of the Moghul Subedars of old, who posed 
as independent rulers of the territory under their control, ‘aking this fact 
into consideration, we are disposed to suggest that the powers already wielded 
by these demons require to be curtailed. If their powers, on the other 
hand, are increased, the number of their foolish pranks will necessarily be 
increased also and we shall have many more cases like those of Mr. Barve at 
Dharwar and of a religious preacher at Sitdra. In fine, the effect of increasing 
the authority of local Governments and district officers will be to arm them 
with further powers for migchief-making. 3 ¥ 
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utta, Volunteers » pitting forth very special 
_, effort to: wall the peaks ‘of the volunteers, and the 
antility yg the method of what ig called * personal canvass’ having 

ws Ning gaa ‘proved ‘very successful in Lahore, they’ are going to 


TS aeoes eRe (98), sth ‘ty it in Calcutta. No doubt everybody would wish 


Sept. bag. ools. | this very enthusiastic body of gentlemen success in 


their ‘pious efforts. But doés it not seem a little 
‘anndbobal that, though so much is done from year’s end to year’s end to cajole 
people to.join the ranks and’so much good money is being wasteil to make the 
service attractive, so feeble a response should be given to the invitation held out 
to them? A great deal has happened in India during the last two years to 
make Indian sablicists hesitate to appeal to Government t> abanon their policy 
of distrust ak enlist Indians as volunteers, But Government dmay now be 
reasonably asked to look at the problem in a more rational spirit, and to 
sériously think of mending or ending an institution which costs such an 
enormous sum to poor India, and .in which so little interest is being taken by 
the very class for whom it is intended.” 


18. The Irish are watching for an opportunity to throw off the English 
yoke. An Irish patriot recently declared that it 
Approval of the policy of was a fortunate thing that the swadeshi move- | 
ore resistance adopted by ment had been inaugurated simultaneously in Ireland, 
e Bengslis. 
Vihérs (167), 2nd Sept. Egypt and India and that the people of these 
three countries should sougd the trumpet of the war 
of independence at a time when the English are in difficulties. Before such a 
war is declared the mind of the people must become firm and resolute and their 
bodies inured to hardship. This object may be attained by having recourse 
to a.policy of resistance, such as creating disturbances in various places, 
defying the police and even retaliating on them. Such resistance is now being 
offered by the Jrish. Liven in Bengal passive resistance has made progress on a 
small scale. Thus in the Bande Mdtaram case, it has been found difficult 
to ascertain who is the responsible editor of that paper, as the printers, 
manager, &c., profess to be ignorant of his identity. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal 
flatly refused to give evidence in the case though the Magistrate warned 
him that such refusal would render him liabie to ‘punishment, This is true 
passive resistance. If every Indian were to follow Bipin Babu’s example, 
Government would have to convict and sentence accused persons on mere 
ex parte statements of the Police, and the trials would no longer have any 
semblance of legality as at present. Even the masses in Bengal have made 
considerable advance in the matter of passive resistance. Though the Risley 
Circular is in force there, thousands of students daily attend the Court to hear 
the case of Babu Aravinda Ghose. It is remarkable that as soon as Bapu 
Bipin Pal refused to give evidence in the above case, the students assembled 
raised a tremendous shout of Bande Udtaram in the Court itself. The Police 
no longer inspire any terror in the Bengali mind as before. It is a sign of 
the new awakening that if a policeman—whether European or native—does 
some mischief, the Bengali youths pay him back in his owncoin. If young 
Indians in all places were to follow the example of the Bengali youths, Police 
high-handedness would become a thing of the past erelong. 


19. Those who have invested their money in the purchase of Government 
aia a i promissory notes cannot recover the value thereot 
to invest their savings in Gov- from -Government whenever they like. For the 
‘ernment promissory notes endorsement at the bottom of each note distinctly says 
but to utilise them for pro- that the amount of the value of the said note can 
moting indigenous industries. Only be had within a certain period after the publi- 
Swardjya (164), Bist Aug. cation of a notification in the- Government Gazette 
that Government are prepared to repay the loan. Besides, the amount invested 
in such notes fetches a low rate of interest, namely, three or three and a half 
per cent. per annum. Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma, writing on the subject 
in the Indian Sociologist, says that the action of the Indian people in investing 
their funds in Government promissory notes is utterly excusable, because they 
do soin utter ignorance of the risk they run in such investments. What he 
‘wants to impress upon the investing public is that the bullion value of the rupee 


is much less now than its token. value. Besides, Government nowhere bind 
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themselves that they would repay the amount of the loan raised by them within 
a certain period. Under such circumstances, he thinks that it is far better to 
let the money lie idle than inyest it in such uncertain securities, Though the 
amount might not fetch any interest, still it would at least be safefrom entire 
loss. If the money is invested in national industries, not only will it remain 
safe but bring considerable profit as well as promote the material prosperity of 
the country. 


20. On the subject of the threatened desecration of the Parashnath 

_.  Hillin Eastern Bengal, the Jairs, in view of the 

Comments on the decision sssyrances given by the Lieutenant-Governor after 
of the Lieutenant-Governor : . ‘ 

of Kastern Bengal re the Personal inspection of the place and an interview 

claims of the Jain community With an influential deputation of the community that 


on the Parashnath Hill. nothing would be done to wound their religious feel- 
Bombay Samachar (66), 


d Sept; Jam-e- hed : | 
28), sit Soph, Ene, = “demands would be satisfied. We regret to learn, 


however, that they have been disappointed. We fail 
to see how in the face of the convincing and overwhelming proofs adduced 
by them His Honour should have arrived at the decision that only those 
portions of the hill covered by the temples are sacred and that the rest 
of the hill could be leased out without interfering with the sauctity of the place. 
The two main issues His Honour had proposed for decision were the sarctity 
of the locality and the proprietary rights of the Raja of Palganj. It appears 
that His Honour has been biased more in favour of the Raja than of the Jains. 
In view of the straitened circumstances of the Raja, the desire of His Honour 
not to involve him in pecuniary loss is very laudable. But it is hardly fair 
that for securing this end the religious feelings of the Jains should be given 
secondary importance, It has been hinted by His Honour that plots on the 
hill will be leased to the highest bidders. We would, therefore, advise the Jains 
to try either to buy up or lease all of them. ‘This is the only course left open 
to them and would also be much safer to adopt than to make a further appeal 
tolaw. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“There could be no doubt that His 
Honour’s attitude was throughout most sympathetic, and that he and his Govern- 
ment are anxious to do as much as they could to respect the feelings of the Jain 
community. From what fell from him, however, it seems hardly possible that 
the whole Parashnath Range will be allowed to remain a sanctified region. 
Personally we are of. Opinion that the Government will gain more than. they 
would lose by allowing the Jains their claims.”’ | 


21. It would not be out of place to see how many journalists have 
been thrown into prison by Government on a charge 
Why crane Government OF sedition since oo ae of the editor of the 
pay special attention to news- : nse oe cee am 
papers writing on such topics Bihdla from jail a year ago. The Hind Swardj ya 
; - swadesht, boycott, swardjya, the ~ rg Pew came yi “> of the 
age unjabee, India, the Liindustadn and the Yugdntar. 
Vihdri (167), 2nd Sep. whe” turn of the Bande Mdtaram and the Hari 
Kishor came next. On our side there is a rumour about the prosecution of 
the Kesari. Other papers, too, are reported to be in the bad books of Govern- 
ment. We ourselves have been favoured with a special intimation on this 
score. We also know that warnings have been given to a few papers 
like the Vrittusar, the Moda Vritia and the Bhagva Zenda. Several swadeshi 
preachers have been subjected to harassment, and some have even been 
deported. Hence the question naturally arises “ Why do Government persecute 
journalists ?’- ‘l’o a straightforward person it is a mystery Why a man should 
become liable to punishment for exhorting the people to love their country, 
use indigenous goods and boycott those of foreign manufacture. But the 
explanation is simple. Government dislike such exhortatious because they 
clash with the interests of their fellow-countrymen. Similar exhortations are 
addressed by English journalists and orators to their own countrymen, but they 
are neither imprisoned nor deported for it. In Australia, such sentences as 
‘* Patriotism means ability to shoot straight’ are written on school walls 
But the same thing would not be tolerated hera, because Government donot like 
us to be patriots or warriors.- ‘he reason of this is obvious: History shows 


that when the youth of a country are {full of patriotism and martial spirit, | 


foreign rule will not long endure there, Englishmen admire a spirit of 
von 1091—7 | 


ings, had hoped that their reasonable and legitimate | 


‘on 


«hp & hy- 
we 


: - Butdt: y Sa beedinae by Indian 
smell sedition as in the case of some . boys of the 
e. very qualities, which are admired in an independent 
e id ‘when found in'a subject community. If the patriotism 
now dist vy y our peo le had been displayed by them in Shivaji’s time, they 
. Swould have for it, but the British Government are sending them 
tay to’ jail rw it, "Tt i is necessary, however, for us to pass some time in jail in 
order to be able to break open the bars of the vast -prison into which the 
country has been converted by foreign rule. We need not care for the 
persecution we suffer at the hands of Government so long as it does not 
extinguish in us the desire for independence, Every patriot should do his 

duty and bear in mind that though he is declared guilty under the Indian 
Penal Code, he is innocent in the eyes of God. 


22. Lala Pindidas and Lala Dinanath were convicted by the Special}, 
Magistrate of Lahore and sentenced to five -years 
Exhortation to Indians to rigorous imprisonment each on a charge of inciting the 


follow the example of Irish- troops indirectly not to serve in the Indian Army. 
men in conducting the swa- 
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e dad eneutant ta lndie. But Irish leaders are openly advising Irishmen not to 
a Loka Bandhu (138), 1st enlist. in the British Army. Ata public meeting held 
@ Sept. under the auspices of the Irish National Council in 


Wexford, Alderman Cole plainly said that no Irish- 
men should enlist in the British Army and serve in the Police, because it 1s with 
the help of soldiers and policemen that the English are able to govern Ireland in. 
a high-handed manner. Mr. Cole further exhorted Irish gitls to refuse to marry 
‘vain who enlisted in the British Army or served in the British Police, My. Arthur 
Griffith, editor of the Sinn Fein newspaper, followed in a similar strain, ‘The 
Trish people are not only expressing such sentiments openly, but are actually try- 
ing to put them in practice. That their attempt has not been in vain is 
proved by the admission contained in the official report that the work of recruit- 
ment was not quite as successful last year in Ireland as in preceding years, 
The Irish also hold memorial meetings in honour of Irish heroes, hanged by the 
ea English as rebels. But no Irishman has yet been prosecuted for these things, 
is nor is any one deported. The patriotism of the Irish is of such a high order 

i that even the English do not expect to kill it by imprisonment and deportation. 
The Irish are conducting their political campaign with remarkable courage and 
it is no wonder that their efforts are beiug crowned with success. It is not 
that the Government has failed to use the rod in Ireland but thev are obliged to 
hold back owing to the dogged determination of the people. If our swadeshi 
a movement were to be conducted on the same lines, our country, too, will enjoy 
ie prosperity. 
| 23. “For the last two or three years as the Congress approaches nearer 

the question as to who should be elected to preside 
Presidentship of the next over its deliberations is unfortunately bitterly discuss- 


Congress. ed, and the various opposing parties not onl 
ee iat fadk ak pp parties not only put 
wee Review (+2) forward their own candidates for the honour, but 


also canvass and work for their selection, not always 
in a fair and square manner. ‘This year a veritable storm rages at Nagpur 
between the extremists and the moderates, Tie former have set their hearts 
upon the election of Mr. Tilak, the latter are working to secure a more 
sober and experienced man to preside over the deliberations. ‘I'he extremists 
have made a great deal of noise as to the largeness of their following in the 
Central. Provinces, but it turns out to bea myth. The moderates are found 
to be as-‘numerous there as they are strong, and it seems they will once more 
carry the day. It is grievously unfortunate that Mr. Tilak should allow, if 
a ‘not goad on, his adherents to put him forward as President. He knows well 
a that though he has a small following in the Deccan, in the Central Provinces, 
and in Bengal, the large majority of the Congress men all over the country 
have not only no sympathy with his propaganda but bitterly resent the 
manner in which he carries them on. Surely it would not be wise for him 
to squeeze himself into a position where a large number of his countrymen 
do not wish to see him........... It is said on Mr. Tilak’s behalf that he 
deserves this: honour because he has sacrificed and suffered much for his 
eountry, But apart from the return he has already got for the sufferings 
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and sacrifices it must be remembered that there is suffering and sacrifice in 
the right cause as well asin the wrong. And we. believe that he has suffered 
in the wrong course. His unwise and indiscreet acts and writings have not 
only brought suffering upon himself, but also undeservedly upon a large 
number of his countrymen, who are perfectly innocent of the mischief Mr. Tilak 
has wrought. Forthere can be no manner of doubt that the Penal Code 
would never have been amended on the question of sedition but for Mr. Tilak’s 
and his party’s indiscreet actions :nd writings, and the time, we believe, has 
come when our moderate men should make a bold stand and declare in no 
uncertain way that they have no sympathy with the tactics of the extremist 
school of Indian politicians. It may entail upon them the loss of a few 
followers whc do them more harm than good. The Congress was begun by. 
moderate men. Its work has so far been carried on by moderate men on constitu- 
tional lines, and because of this we believe it has achieved much good. The 
extremists have now sprang up. ‘True they are few, but they are very 
noisy. Their noise will do no harm if they are not allowed to meddle with 
the policy and the politics of the Congress, We fear the moderates have, 
though we admit with good intentions, given in too much to the extremists 
and thus played into the hands of our Ang!o-Indian enemies. The time has 
come to make a bold stand. Let the extremists know that howsoever loud 
may be the tom-toming of their propaganda they will find no quarter in the 
Congress camp.......... in this ‘stand-up fight with the extremists we venture 
to believe all moderate, cultured and experienced public men from all parts 
of this country will join. Let the extremists of Nagpur know. that if 
Mr. ‘Tilak is appointed President there will be a protest from all parts of India 
and the Congress sessions there will be an abject failure. At this juncture 
avery strong man is required. We are, therefore, in hearty accord with our 
contemporary, the Wednesday Review, when it says that we should import 
the President from England, a member of Parliament, say Mr. Ellis, or 
Mr. Schwann or Mr. Roberts—a man who will not only control the cxtremists 
but will hear with his own ears the grievances of our countrymen and see 
with his own eyes the condition of India as it is. and will enlighten English 
public opinion. Failing to get a strong man from England, the Nagpur 
Reception Committee should persuade Sir Pherozeshah Mehta to accept the 
position,”’ 


24. ‘* Mr. Tilak possesses in a pre-eminent degree all the qualities re- 
quired for the Presidential chair. If it is because 
of his having been convicted that some of our leading 
men cannot make up their mind to have him as the 
President, we may remark that that fact shou!d operate 
as an additional reason why he should be chosen to guide the deliberations 
of our great National Assembly, for we should show to Government 
that he possesses our full regard and confidence. There is ‘also no ground 
whatever for any misgivinge respecting his ‘extremist’ views. He is 
the last person to advocate the withdrawal of the British Government.” 
[The Jain, on the other hand, writes:—lIt is altogether a mistaken notion to 
suppose that a staunch lover of his country like Mr. Tilak willattempt anything 
likely todo harm to its cause. Why then are tle moderates against his 
being elected President of the Congress? Do they fear that he will stand up 
and say, “ People of India, rise up and make preparations for another mutiny 
like that of 1857?” Even the moderates themselves will recognise the 
absurdity of such a supposition. The opposition of the moderates to Mr. Tilak’s 
election as President will give pain to the whole of Bengal and Maharashtra. 
‘The moderates must remember that the extremist party is gaining daily in 
strenetb. What is the good of the two hands of the same body fighting 
against each other ? | 


Prabhat (52), 27th Aug., 
Eng. cols.; Jain (180), Ist 
Sept. : 


25, ‘What a pity that the Postal Department should be earning a most 
peepee rene ee ne unenviable reputation by affording full opportuni- 
‘official tampering with es to the myrmidons of the Detective Police Depart- 
privato postal correspondence, Ment to tamper with private correspondence without 
Indu Prakdsh (42), <nd let-or hindrance! We have now proofs positive that 
iis Eng. cols.; J’hanmiz Jetters of ‘ political suspects’ are opened and read, 
4) dist Aug. and the unscrupulous men that'do it. have not often 
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rv: -On their costacliiba practices without disclosure. The 
med and more pumitie closed ; moreover, in some cases 

| y delayed or. altogether spirited away. The lowest 
y of * detectiv dity and bedlusdineiuating. cowardliness and nervous- 
s must have: ‘been ee since even the correspondence of such gentlemen 
‘Sir W. Wedderburn, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and Mr. D. EB. Wacha is 


 flagrar tly tampered with,......... Our office has not been receiving, for some 
- ‘time 


past, certain continental newspapers which are evidently in the bad books 
of the sedition-hunters. God knows what becomes of them. Perhaps ti2 sea 
could tell. Be that what it may, we will be candid enough not to hesitate to 
characterise this tampering with letters and correspondence as both culpable 


sinfulness and crass stupidity. It is nothing short of theft. And we are loth 


to believe that such action has the countenance. of Government. For reasons 
of State it may indeed be necessary in times of great commotions and dangerous 
conspiracies to subject to such scrutiny the correspondence of highly 
suspected persons. Generally, however, these never use the post. However, 


the present times are far from justifying any breaches of confidence, any 


vulgar thefts and misappropriations of letters, etc., entrusted to the keeping of 
the Postal Department.” [The Phenix remarks :— Are our rulers aware that 
by this practice they are fast losing the moral sway which enables them to 
rule over us?’’| 


26. His Excellency the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, while on tour in 
ihe Cie ol the districts of Sholépur and Bijapur, expressed his 
Disshinr ‘on the charactor of s#tisfaction that Bombay Presidency was free from 
itinerant lecturers and the Sedition. Are we to understand that His Excellency is 
prevalence of sedition inthe unware of the scare of sedition raised by officials in the 
~— Pic apse 108), gra. Patra, Nagar, Ndsik and Dhérwar districts, and the 
Sept. —r- gagcing of the mouths of men like Barve, Tambe, 
Tanksale and Babasaheb Khare? It appears, however, 
from what transpired subsequently at Bijapur that His Excellency’s mind 
also was as suspicious of the doings of itinerant lecturers as those of the 
district officers. From the close enquiries made by His Excellency regarding 
Prof. Bijapurkar, we are led to infer that Government have formed an 
adverse opinion about the Professor’s Samartha Vidyalaya. It is natural 
that the Governor should speak of Mr. Bijapurkarin the manner he did, 
but it is simply disgraceful on the part of the Vice-President of the Bij japur 
Municipality to have repudiated the Professor instead of manfully assuring 
His Excellency of his noble aims. 


27. Our rulers are in the babit of telling us that the terms British rule 

SET ew and Justice are synonymous, and some silly persons 
asecesment of Income Tax in ®mong us put faith in the statement. It is utterly 
acertain village in Ahmed- Wrong to believe that justice exists under the rule of 
nagar district and the pessi- those who do not scruple to rob others of their 
bility of a revolution in India, kinodom. ‘The English have no doubt a sense of 
Vihént (167), 2nd Sept. = instice, but that operates only in respect of white 
eople. It is dead where a native is concerned. And this is quite natural. 
Were Englishmen to deal justly with us, they would have to leave this country 
at once. ‘Their rule in this country is itself a great injustice. So long as this 
injustice continues to exist, what is the use of talking about Englishmen’s 
sense of justice? In the village of Ashvi (Ahmednayar) the oppression in 
connection with the assessment of Income ‘l'ax has reached such a climax that 
the people there have begun to think that it would be better if Government 
were to hang them outright. One Kasturchand says in his petition to Govern- 
ment that though his annual income never exceeded Rs. 500, he was, up to the 
year 1902, required to pay an Income Tax of Rs, 10, which amount was 
suddenly raised to Ks. 65-1-8 in the above-mentioned year. In 1903 the 
a limit of taxable income was raised to Rs. 1,000, and still he is 
uired to pay Rs, 65-1-8 as Income ‘lax. He prays Government to appoint 

9 mmission to inquire into his case, and says that if his contention be proved 
to be false, he would willingly undergo any penalty, including that of death, 
that Government ' might impose on him. It need scarcely be observed that 
Kasturchand’s petition will be consigned to the waste-paper basket. Now, 
such tyrannical acts are ) necessary in order to make a revolution possible-in any 
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country. The Marwaris are proverbial for their pusillanimity ; and since even 
they have become reckless of life, it may safely be predicted that a revolution 
will very soon take place in India, 


28. Proparations are in progress everywhefe for the celebration of the 


Forthcoming Gan pati 


festival. ; 
Kesars (134), 3rd Sept. 


Ganpati festival, which comes off next week. Such 
festivals are celebrated with great enthusiasm by all 
living nations because they serve to prevent them 
from falling victimsto decay. ‘They not only prevent 


the dissolution of living nations but also serve to infuse new life into 
nations that are dead. In olden times, they were celebrated in India with 
various objects in view. For one thing, they unified the component parts of 
the nation and invested its activities with a national character. In Maharashtra 
the Ganpati festival is believed to exercise an educative influence and to plant 
he seeds of political, religious and industrial progress in the minds of the people. 
‘Such celebrations are alsc known to bring about a rapid revolution in 
the thoughts of a people and so impressed are the people of India with 
this aspect of these festivals that they are thinking of utilising similar 
other festivals towards the same end. ‘The current year is peculiarly favous- 
able for the celebration of the Ganpati festival. ‘Che agricultural outlook is 
bright and fortunately plague is quiescent. But the people should remember 
that another kind of plague in the shape of Police espionage is particularly 
rife just now. ‘The Police may interfere with melas and public lectures 
delivered during the festival under the pretext of preventing a breach of the 
public peace. Among the symptoms of the new epidemic, we may mention 
detectives and reporters who are moving about, but are difficult to be made 
out. We trust the people will celebrate the festival without being daunted 
by the Police and give them no ground for cfficious interference. , | 


29. The Dnydn Prakash reproduces an advertisement, published by the 


¢ 


Comments on an advertise- 
/ ment inviting applications 
: only from Europeans, 
Eurasians and Parsis to fill 
certain vacancies in the 


Government Telegraph 
Depariment. 

Dnydn Prakash (40), oth 
Sept. 


Sub-Divisional Officer, Rajkot, Sub-Division, Govern- 
ment Telegraphs, inviting applications only from 
Europeans, Hurasians and Parsis for some vacancies 
in his office, and observes:—It is a matter of great 
shame and regret that in spite of the pledges given in 
1855 about bestowing appointments in the public 
service upon qualified persons irrespective of their 
caste, colour or creed and also in the face of the 
recent admissions by Government in the Circular 


about the Council reforms, of the growing number of intelligent and able men 
among their Indian subjects and of the obligation resting upon them 
of carrying out the promises made in the past there should appear an 
advertisement for public posts making invidious distinctions of caste. If 

- Hindus were not required owing to their disloyalty, we wonder wh 
Muhammadans, who hold a certificate of loyalty, should be’ excluded. That 
Government look with special favour on Eurasians we know well enough; but 
in including Parsis with Europeans and Hurasians, the object probably is to 
estrange them from Hindus and Muhammadans. But whatever the object of 
the advertisement may be, people will interpret it as a mischievous and re- 
prehensible attempt to engender racial animosities among the dilferent sections 
of the Indian community. We hope that the attention of Government will be 
drawn to the above advertisement. 


30. A Bengalilad of l4 or 15 received fifteen stripes under the orders 


Disapproval of the sen- 
tence of flogging passed by 
the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, upon a Ben- 
gali lad for assaulting a 
Police Inspector. 

Kal (130), 6th Sept. 


of Mr. Kingsford, Chief Presidency Mavistrate, Cal- 
cutta. Itis strange that the sentence of flogging 
should have been passed by the Magistrate, when 
Mr. Morley himself has admitted that it is bar- 
barous and inhuman. But the remarks which fell 
from the lips of Mr. Kingsford are still wore extra- 
ordinary than the sentence itself. He is reported 


to have observed that young Bengalis seemed to have picked up the idea that 
they could resist the Police. This is something like a thief raising the alarm of 
theit himself, as a vernacular proverb says. ‘Lhe pleader for the xcsuscd retort- 
ed that the Bengal Police seemed to think that they had license to assault any 
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@@ge ih support of his statement. The Magistrate defended the action 
“pf the Police and added that they should have given a sound drub- 
*- ‘Bitig te the Bengalis. When a Magistrate, who thus sides with the 


_ * Police, ovcupies the judgment-seat; it is clear what kind of justice the 
Bengalis ‘are likely to get in cases between them and the Police. We do 
not know howto characterise the arrangement under which such open and 
s @vowed partisans of Police high-handedness take up the work of dispensing 
Ks justice. What was after all the offence of the Bengali lad, who was brutally 
flogged ? He merely gave some blows to » European Police Inspector in private 
defence at a time when the latter was freely giving blows indiscriminately to all 
and sundry ina public street. ‘The Police Inspector alleges that he was assaulted 
while engaged in clearing the crowd in the street. Now, things have not. 
certainly come to such a passin India as yet that the people would assault a 
Police Inspector while he is ordering them to disperse. But the Magistrate 
implicitly believed the statement of the Police Inspector and sentenced the poor 
lad to be flogged in utter defiance of a High Court Circular, perhaps with the 
object of revenging himself upon the Bengalis. In the present state of affairs 
in India, such things as the high-handedness of the Police and the vindication 
thereof by a Magistrate are possible. Where the Police are the pillars of the 
tottering edifice of the administration, such incidents are quite natural. We 
wish, however, Mr. Kingsford had realised to what a high place he had raised 
the lad, who was flogged under his orders, by witnessing the scene in College 
Square. Perlaps his features would have reflected the passing of strange 
thoughts in his mind. 


- 81. The suit arising out of the Cocanada assault case has come to a close. 
Viiiiielt dak Mes ec The District Munsiff has ordered Dr. Kemp to pay a 
of the wait for damages %™ of Rs. 100 tothe boy whom e had assaulted 
against Dr. Kemp in connec- @nd beaten. The Munsiff has stated in his order that 
tion with the Cocanada tle boy had done nothing to deserve a beating at the 
Te —_ erik er hands of Dr. Kemp. The boy was not able even to 
ti ee sit for ten days. ‘his clearly shows that Dr. Kemp 
t was the aggressor, who provoked the people to violence. The question taoen 
arises, who is responsible for the riots at Cocanada whether the Feringhee doctor 
or the assaulted boy P The whole blame lies with the former. But by paying a 
sum of Ks. 100 he is at liberty to enjoy himself as before, whereas the people of 
Cocanada, who were provoked to violence by his conduct, are punished. Is 
this justice or a mere mockery of it? One Narsingrao, B.A., who was one of the 
accused in the case, is sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment though 
there was no evidence toshow that he was present at the scene of the riot! 
iy He was Secretary to the local swadeshé stores and possibly this accounts for 
We | his conviction and sentence. ‘This isthe way Magistrates and subordinate 
i Judicial Officers are toying with justice for suppressing swadeshism. It is 
due to the enslaved condition of the people that while Dr. Kemp is enjoying 
himself, those who were naturally provoked to violence by his conduct should 
| a be sent to jail. Such incidents are bound to occur so long as we are not 
. prepared to throw off the yoke of servitude. | 


32. One more case illustrating the high-handedness of the Police has taken 
place at Bulsdr, where a harmless Parsi driver was 


Comments on a Police’ as- c¢ryelly beaten by four policemen, ‘I'he beating was so 
sault case at bulsar, Surat 


4 see ee severe that the pour mau was detained in hospital 
istrict. ¢ } ‘ 

Sdnj Vartamén (94), 3rd for treatment for 13 days ana was unable during the 
Sept. period to attend to his ordinary duties. ‘lhe Magis- 


trate, who tried the case, has passed the most scathing 
strictures on the conduct ot the policemen concerned. It is hoped that these 
men will no longer be continued in service. ‘The case has caused great excite- 
* ment in the taluka. We request the Police authorities to give their serious 
aan attention to this matter. We admit that for facilitating the work of adminis- 

- tration extensive powers have to be given even to the rank and file of the 
Police, but this does not mean that those who are supposed to be the guardians 
of the public should be allowed to bécome their tormentors. 


\ 


38. “Orders have b 


Request to the Bombay 
Government to grarit a site 
forthe proposed Musafirkhana 
for Hajts in Bombay. 


31 


een issued directing that all pilgrim traffic to Mecca 


next season should take place from Bombay. During 
the last Haj season the question of providing shelter 
for the poor pilgrims at Bombay had more than once 
been brought to the notice of the Muhammadan 


Al-Hag (51),:.3ist Ang., 


- public and as a consequence a scheme for building a 
ng. cols, 


Musafirkhana was set on foot. But as it was very 
hard to obtain land for it in a proper locality the Bombay Government was 
approached on this subject. But we believe that nothing has yet been done by 
the Bombay Government in advancing the scheme. ‘lhe next pilgrim season 
will soon he upon usand the poor pilgrims will once more be the objects of 
pity for their miseries and troubles in Bombay whither they congregate, not of 
their. own accord, but by the order of Government who have closed all other ports 
to pilgrim traffic. We hope, however, that in consideration of the special 
circumstances, the Government of Bombay will grant a piece of land for the 
Musafirkhana which the Muhammadan community promises to erect at its own 
expense,” 


34. It is rumoured that the land record of the Ratnagiri District is to 
be removed to Thana. Such removal: will cause 


Protest against the pro- reat inconvenience to the people of this district, 
posed removal of the land © ' 
record of the Ratnagiri Dis- Who will be put to extra expense in the shape of 
trict to Thana. postal charges to obtain copies of agricultural docu- 
“Satyashodhak (158), Ist ments, survey maps, etc., from Thana. ‘That the land 


Sept. record of one district which is likely to be required for 


constant reference by the people of that. district should be removed to another 
district is a very strange procedure, especially when costly fire-proof buildings 
for storing the record have alreadv beenibuilt at Natnagiri. We fail to see 
any justification for the proposed removal. We strongly hope that the local 
authorities will bring to the notice of Government the serious inconvenience 
which is likely to be caused to the people of Ratnagiri District. 


385. Whatever the object of Government may be in passing forest laws 
and regulations, there can be no denying the fact that 
they entail much hardship upon the people in their 
practical operation. For the first ten or twelve years 
after the passing of the Forest Act, its provisions 
were enforced with unbending rigidity and it was onl 

after spirited protests from the public that this 
severity was slightiy relaxed. During the past five or six years, however, the 
Act is being worked with stringency once more and much harassment is caused 


Complaint against thie 
alleged high-handed cxercise 
of power by a Range Forest 
Officer in the Kolaba District. 

Sudhdkar (162), 31st Aug. 


tothe people. ‘The régime of Mr. Bengirias Range Forest Officer at Pen (Kolaba) 


affords a concrete illustration of the stringency with which forest regulations 
are enforced. It is really a misfortune of the people of the district that an 
officer of Mr. Bengiri’s type should have been allowed to remain in their midst 
for a number of years in spite of his having proved utterly obnoxious to them, 
It is doubtful whether half a dozen respectable people can be found at 
Pen who have not had bitter experience of Mr. Bengiri’s stringent enforcement 
of the forest regulations. ‘lhe following incident will serve as an illustration of 
his high-handed exercise of power. Some persons in Pen are in the 
habit of bringing plantain leaves from the jungle and exporting them to 
Bombay for sale, Up till now the general impression was that no pass was 
required for the removal of the leaves from the forest. But the other day Mr. 
Bengiri caused a cart load of the leaves, which were being sent to Bombay by a 
local dealer, to be confiscated and had the:n sold by public auction. ‘The same 
trader, having on hand a large quantity of leaves intended for export, caused 
them to beremoved to a machva for being taken to Bombay as he feared that 
they would be damaged by being detained any longer at Pen. Mr. Bengiri, 
however, did not like this and caused the machoa to be attached too. ‘I'he trader, 
therefore, complained to the Divisional Forest Officer, who sent a telegraphic 
message to the Range Forest Odlicer for releasing the machkva from attachment, 
The iatter, instead of obeying the order of his superior, insisted on 4 deposit of 
Rs. 10 from the trader and brought ‘forward many difficulties about passing a 
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The Abkéri officers are possessed with the sole idea of increasing the 
OS a Pal hi eXcise revenue, and do not mind whether the arrange- 
ge aia Compl ‘tout thé loca ments regarding the location of liquor shops and the 
eae. sind liquor shops st retail sale of liquor are contrary to the recommenda- 
Belgaum Saméchér (114), tions of the Excise Committee or prove a source 
Bis Ang. of inconvenience to the general public. There 
s are two shopsin Belgaum for the sale of foreign 
Mg tior and four for. the vend of country spirit. As a matter ‘of 
fact, the number is excessive considering the population of the town. All 
fhese shops are located in the heart of the town and on public roads. 
a .. The shop in Bogar Ves has two entrances, one in the front and the’ 
a _.. other at the back. The back entrance is a standing nuisance to respectable 
a. --- women, being in close proximity to a well in Kelkarbag from which they fetch 
water. The way to the well les through a narrow street where persons 
coming from opposite directions can hardly pass each other without touching. 
This Jane is used by the women who go to fetch water from the well as 
well as by persons visiting the shop. by the back door. ‘The former 
are, therefore, necessarily in danger of coming in contact with 
drunkards, ‘The shop in the Ganpati lane is situate on a public 
road frequented by students of all classes. Out of regard to the morals of 
the student population, it is essential that the shop should be removed to 
some place outside the town. If Government desire that students should keep 
themselves aloof from political movements and that the seeds of loyalty and 
, morality should be planted in their tender minds from an early stage, it is 
equally essential that they should be kept away from the temptation to drink 
which the vicinity of a liquor shop throws in their way. It is ramoured that 
the authorities infiend to remove the shop to a building facing the office of 
the local Temperance Association. If this be true, the step would not only 
cause serious inconvenience to the public but is likely to be construed as' a 
direct insult to the Temperance Associatiou itself. It is also possible that the 
members of the Association may preach abstinence from drink to the visitors to 
the shop and that such preaching would adversely affect the sale of liquor in 

the shop. 
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Education. 


37, A meek and spiritless disposition, inclining men to pocket, insults 

quietly, excites the contempt both of friends and 

wean, a on the toes. Had the mild and saintly Dharma, the eldest 

y Prabhdt (161), for Sept. Of the Pandavas, alone been concerned, the indig- 
| nities heaped upon Draupadi, the wife of the 
Pandava brothers, by their enemy Duryodhana would have remained unavenged. 

But matters assumed ‘a different aspect when the ire of the high-spirited 

Bhima and Arjuna was ronsed by witnessing the humiliation of their spouse. 

There was a terrible carnage, involving the death of countless warriors and 

the offending Kauravas with their friends were swept olf the face of the earth. 
Oh land of Bharata! Where are those wise men of old, who defied death ? 
The age of Indian heroism is gone, and that of imbeciles masquerading in 
male attire has succeeded | The sin committed by Duryodhana against 
Draupadi is being repeated in the attempts that are being made to enslave the 
minds of our tender youths by means of the Risley Circular. Weare conscious 
of the evil, but are guilty of stolid indifference in warding it off. If efforts 
are being made to pollute the minds of our boys, to dwarf their mental growth, 
and to -pervert their intellectual environment, the sooner we stoutly oppose 
such efforts, the better. Of course, we may sit silent if we want to see India 
converted into a land of slaves, ‘The attempt to turn a woman into a slave 
once made rivers of blood run through the land, and now in thet, very country 
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efforts are being put forth to reduce the descendants of those very. Aryans. 
to bondage! No bloodshed is, however, required now as in those days. 
We should merely pass a vote of condemnation on those efforts, supporting 
that vote by conducting the swadeshi and boycott movements ina spirit of fury 
and righteous indignation. 


38, The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes the 57th —e of ~" Pec ote 

ee _ Reader, the 9th lesson of the dt ujarati Rea- 

salen the settee a the der and a portion of the 9th lesson of the 

arsis in the New Vernacular Sth Marathi Reader'and makes the following com- 

~—— ins an + ments :—Really the lesson in the 6th Reader is very 

wa oe objectionable. Not only does it contain historical 

inaccuracies, but a very grave mistake of a different 

character. We find it distinctly stated there that the Mobeds (priests) of 

the fire temple at Udwada worship the fire kept in the temple. We need 

hardly point out how such a statement is calculated to hurt grievously the 

feelings of the Parsis. It is the duty of those concerned to see that the necessary 

change is made in the lesson. ‘The error in tle Marathi lesson is that the 
V endidad is therein ignorantly confounded with the Avesta. 


Railways. 


39. The other day, a stationery merchant of Belgaum, by name Ganesh 
i ee eas Krishna Pradhan, received a large consignment of 
onus om nsigned by rail and Stationery and other articles from Bombay. He 
the alleged apathy of the Informs us that some one broke open one of the 
Police in detecting such packages in transit and stole some caps therefrom. 
— Saméehér (114) A railway guard is now on his trial before the 
ge ay aeraaraae (114), Cantonment Magistrate, Belgaum, on a charge 
: of having tampered with goods consigned by rail. 
Those who have occasion to order or despatch goods by rail have bitter 
experience of their being stolen in transit. Is if not strange that the 
Police should find time to hunt out cases of sedition, but have no leisure to 
bring the authors of such theits to bookP What spell have the thieves 
thrown on the Police that the latter should be unable to detect 
felonious acts? Do Government offer rewards to the Police for detecting 
. sedition that their whole attention should be absorbed in the task? if 
so, the Railway Companies or the merchants whose goods are stolen should 
offer similar rewards for detecting thefts committed in trains, so that the Police 
may jeel some interest in that work. 


Municipalitres. 


40. The City Improvement Trust have chosen a very inopportune 
moment for inviting tenders to their new ioan. The 
Affairs of the Bombay City Corporation and the Port ‘rust Just preceded them ; 
eT .. (66) and the minimum limit of tenders is also fixed too 
Ath waite ’ high. The effect of both these circumstances will 
be to lessen the popularity of the loan and to prevent 
its being floated at par. This means that afew capitalists will be benetited 
at the expense of the general body of rate-payers. This is not, however, the 
only ground of dissatisfaction which the latter have against the Trust. ‘The 
general method of its administration is far from popular, and the rate-payers 
would be grateful to Government if a radical change were effected in the 
working of the City ‘Trust. An opportunity for doing so has offered itself 
inasmuch as the City Trust Amendment Bill is on the legislative anvil. We 
hope Sir Steyning Edgerley, who is in charge of the measure and whose 
ronounced leanings towards decentralisation of authority are well known, 
will not fail to introduce the necessary reforms in the constitution of the Trust 
- while carrying the Bill through the Select Committee and to placa it upon 
_@ more. popular basis, - deers ee une 
cox 1091—9 ° 3 
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Native States. . 


42, The joint editor of India, the Urdu weekly of Lahore, has been 

arrested in Nepal, and it is believed that Kishen Sing, 
Disapproval of the action elder brother of Ajit Sing, is also in hiding there, 

= ete eet ate nc. Government have commenced a search for him and 
in, Gviteh Government several other persons wanted by them. Now, Nepal 

and prohibiting the circula- i8 an independent State, and there is no treaty be- 

pong ys reir Bengali prints tween it and ie British Government = the extra- 
Ce ee >»,  Gition of offenders. If the Nepal Durbar were 
aa. Vita (103), voluntarily to hand over political offenders to the 
British Government, they would be doing an act 

. derogatory to thelr own independence. ‘they have already lowered their 
| dignity and self-respect by prohibiting the circulation of some Bengali news- 
_ papers in their territory. Kashmir and Nepal were so long known to be 
independent States. We know the fate of Kashmir already, and we are afraid 


something similar is in store for Nepal, too. 


43. An anonymous correspondent of the Adthidwdr Samdchdér draws 

) attention to the existence of a political clique at 

Affairs of Limbdi State Limbdi known as the Lalbag clique, which is alleged 

(Kathiswar, to work secretly and to be the main-spring of all the 

Ka@thidwdar Samachar (81), a ; © 

4th Sept. administration of the State. Jt is said to be composed 

of members belonging to all the communities— 

Muhammadans, ‘Brahmins, Banias, Girasias and others. Even women are 

reported to be members of it. The writer insinuates that the appointment of 

Mr. Kalidas Nagardas, M. A., as Head-master of the High School at’ Limbdi 

is due to this clique. The propriety of this appointment may be judged 

from the fact that within the period of & or 10 months thereafter strikes 

_ occurred twice among thestudents. About a certain library in the State the 

writer. adds:—The late Thakor had established the library to perpetuate the 

memory of Mr. Lioyd; but as it was entirely mismanaged by the Secretary, 

ae Dossabhai, he ordered it to be closed with the intention of making thorough 

_ inquiries, But he died before this could be done. ‘The Lalbag clique took 

advantage of this and had the library building and furniture repaired and 

altered the name of the institution from ‘“ Tne Lloyd Library ” to “Sir Yasvant- 

singhji Library ”. This was done to prevent investigation which would result 
in scandalous disclosures. 


- 


I ntelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :— 
rs jeetongelias ‘Lo-day (4th September) being the 83rd anniversar 
ee we ae esd bistttes of Mr. Dadabhai, a public meeting was convened . 
~~ at Ahmedabad and other the Premabhoy Hall under the auspices of the Gujarat 

beth places, _ Sabha. ‘The hail which was filled to overflowing was 
_Bumbay demichér (68), Sth decorated with buntings and. lit up with Kitson lamps 
bo a ed ep see ‘and portraits of Mr. Dadabhai and “ Mother Ind” were 
- Souddgar (v2), Teh Sept, .-—s hung upin prominent places. Divan Bahadur Ambalal 
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~ occupied the chair. Patriotic songs were sung and were received with loud ee 
applause and shouts of Bande Mataram. The President garlanded the por- | 
trait of Mr. Dadabhai and delivered a panegyric reviewing the past life of Mr, ¥ 
Dadabhai. He then proposed a resolution adopting a congratulatory 
message wishing Mr. Dadabhai long life and restored health. ‘The resolution - 
was carried enthusiastically and amidst more shouts of Bande MUdtaram. 
The city was illuminated at night from: the Karanja to the New Gate. 
The portrait of Mr. Dadabhai was hung up at various places in the streets. | 
{The Sénj Vartamdn publishes an account of a similar celebration in Bombay 
under the auspices of the Bombay National Union, the Honourable Mr. D. A. 
Khare being in the chair. The same paper in a subsequent issue, and the 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar publish accounts of similar meetings held at Madras, 
Porbander, Navsari, Surat, Nadiad, Baroda, Kaira and Bhavnagar. | 
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Collectors'and District Magistrates and Political | are intl | to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and. what the correct facts are. 
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81 | Kathidwar Times eee} DO. ee one] Bi-weekly --»| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohana); 26 —e 800 
32 Parsi eee eon eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ¢ Jehangir Sorebji Taleyarkh4n ; P4rsi ; 82 ini 1,090 
838 | Praja Bandhu ... on ‘Ahmedabad as .-.| deth4lal Boma ; Hindu (Mewdd Brah-| 1,700 
: man) ; 40. | 
$4, Rast Goftér eoe eee Bombay re eee eee y blow’ Basjorj Des4i; Parsi ; 55 eon eee 1,550 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


: i ‘ , ’ . *e » . 
: “ F , : 7 _*% Sy a ye a4 
€ , . ‘ a « | + x 


Dnyén Prakésh 
Dny&n Prakash 
‘Indu Prakdsh 


~ 


Native Opinion 

Samarth 

Shri Saydji Vijay’ 

Sbri Shéhu 

Subodh Patrika ... 

Sudhdrak ... 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

O Anglo-Lusitano 

ANGLO-SINDI. 

“Al-Haq 

Prabhat 

Musafir 

| Sindhi 


Ene iso, Mara'THI AND 
Gousaka'TI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijay’ 


ENGLIsA, ManitTHI anD 
KANARESE. 


Karnatak Vaibhav 


ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, 


A Luz 
O Bombaense 


GusaRATI. 
Akhbér-e-Islém ... 


— 

Do. 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
Do. 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 

Sévantvadi 
Bombay... 
Satara  .0 


Bombiy ... 


Poona 


Bombay... 


Karéchi (Sind)... 
Hyderabad 


(Sind), 
Do. 


Sukkaur (Sind) 


Dharwar... 


Bijapur ... 


Bombay... : 
Do 


Bombay is 


Do. 
Surat 


Ahmedabad 


Baroda ..._ 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Monthly, ‘a 

‘Weekly o00 
Do. 

Daily 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Weekly ... 
Weekly .. 


Bi- weekly 
¢ 
Weekly .. 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


M&nekl4l Amb4rdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Umedrim Nagindes ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


§ 


...; As Gornes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


| Madnav Gopal Tonapi; 


Brahman) ; 46. 


| Bhéskar Né&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 

| Presbyterian ; 34. 

W4man Govind S4apkar; 
Brdéhman); 49. 

Rev. Mr. J. BE. Abbott 


Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Hari N&rayan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 40. ) 

(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A., Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 33. 

| Do. Do. 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brahman); 36. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Sarvswat Brahman) ; 34. 

— Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 
man); 28. 

Dw&rkenith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. | 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


| 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin; 30 ; and Abdul 
' Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 84 ... 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 = 
 Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 74 ... 


eae Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Br4bman) ; 23. 
Annaji Gopdl Jordpur; 


Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 .., 


K4zi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 

Ndén4bh4i Ratanji eer | 

Diushéh Pestanji Ghadiali; Parsi _... ae 

a a Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brab- 
man) 3 « 

Malas 1ao Gyoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


Pfrsi ; 54 
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- Name of Publication. nn Pablished. Edition. “Mame, caste and age of Editor. 
Guzara'ti—continued. | ) 
66 | Bombay Samachar a Donitay.< Dally os Kaikhoora Mnekj Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
, | e rsi ; hers 
67 | Broach Mitr&é ... ...| Broach ves ..| Weekly ... 4 Trikamlél a Thikor ; Hindu (Brahmaj 360 
shatriya) ; 25 | 
—- 88 ‘Broach SamAachér... sak Dione Dv’ oe Sul A Ol Gandhi; Parsi;52... ...) | 490 
69 Bulser Vartaman °° eee Buls4r (Surat) eee Do. eee eee COD. 0e | | | ood 
70 ine eee eee Bombay eee eos Do eee "eee eooces eee 
71] Din Mani... ... | ++| Broach -o+| Fortnightly «+. good Rangildas ; Hinda (Mathar Ké4yastha 125 
nia); 28. 
72 | Dnydnottejak ... se») Ahmedabad ...| Published . x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
3 times a month. | — 
73 as J&me wo — «e»| Bombay .. vee] Daily — 0 is Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
74 Gujarat... oes .e+| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
a month. Bania) ; 23. , 
75 | Islém Gazette  .. 0) Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .-| Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
te ; State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya ee e++| Bombay ... “a oe yy oo Amarsi; Hindu (Ddsha Shimalij : 1,800 
| : ania); 265. 
77 | Jém-e-Jahanooma al DO ts i: ae ae ...| Ratansh4w Frdmji Ach@ria; P4rsi; 33 oe 600 
78 | Jivadaya a ee a Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém__ Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Brahman); 36. . 
79 | Kaira Times wo ese Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... «| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
80 | Kaira Vartamén ... coe} KITA nee a 2 ke ,..| K#handas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kathi4war Sam4chfr | Ahmedabad ...' ~Do.,., ..| Rewashanksr Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46. es 
82 Khaberdar — eee Bombay eee Do. eee eee eose6e eee 
83 | Khedut .. coe eee} Baroda ... ..| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
84 | Lok Mitra we eee} Bombay ... -o+| Bi-weekly ee sree Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| Parsi ; 39. 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra_... Weekly... ...| MotilAl Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
| | | Brahman); 45. . 
86 | Mokhbir-i-Islam ... -o+/ Bombay sort SE tei 7 Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpat: ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
87 | Navséri Patrika ., «| Navsari... .| Weekly ... ae Harivallabhdds Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. ea 
88 | Navsdri Prakfésh ... = oe} Do. oo ++ Dow ... — «-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... |. 
89 | Political Bhomiyo «| Ahmed4bad —...| “Do. se «| Nizdmkkdn Noorkhen Amirkhin; Muham-| 450 
madan ; 26. | - 
90 | Praja Mitra vee -.-| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly oes Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brdéhman) ; 38. | 
91 | Praja Pok4r cee e:>} Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Ja:nshedji ; Paral; 47 08 ie 500 
‘ ¢ 
92 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... i ee ES Nagindas Samchiivats Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ...| Po. ... sas Hirdl4l Vardhamin Shah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. . 
94 |Sanj Vartam4n ... _ .../ Bombay v+| Daily oo  ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,.00 
(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; 
| | Parsi ; 40. 
oe (2) Ardeshir Peatonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 39. . 
95 | Saty Vakta sib cee), “DOs ees ...| Fortnightly —_...) Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 050 
, Bania) ; 43. 
96 | Sind Vartaman .,.. ree} Kar4chi ... .oe| Weekly .. ..| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdéna); 41 a. 
9% |Surat Akhb&r ae. ool UTEE cas pee ae ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51. ... ee 300 
HINDI. | f 
98 } Pandit ...- eo» eos} Poona ace .. | Weekly .. «| Govind Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 800 
| + -yari) ; 45. 

. 99) Shri Dny&nsigar Samé-| Bombay... — -..| Monthly o =. «.| danakprasad Laboorém ; Hindu (Kanyakubja} 300 
| char, , sae Bréhman); 30. pa 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar. Saméi- Do. ... vee] Weekly oe . ose] Pandit Babu Auritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. | | | Brihman) ; ; 46. | 
an KANABESE, | , | 23 , 
..101 | Digvijay’ ... ass «| Gadag  (Dhdr-| Weekly .. ... Shankrapa Gaudi yéppa Reariaterad s Hind 150 
dei . war.) . ae Nate: ; 40. | be 
102 | Hindustin Samdchér_ ...| Dh4rwAr | Nee sama 7 ( Nar4yanr&o Gadag. ees 

pea / (3) Girdharréo Huddar. 
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_ Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 


‘ 


| } | | 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 

(Shenvir Brahman) ; 37, , 

(2) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
3 


Gururéo R4gtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


| Do. ose] “De Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
io st 7 oS Brahman); 44, y 
| Rasik Ranjini .., Gadeg (Dhar-| Do. Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
| * : war). Brahman); 44 | 
Marita. 3 


: 
é 


Arunodays — |Théna ... _ ...|- Weekly ... Dhondo K4shinaéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Yt . BrAhman); 25. 
| A’rydvart ... Dholia (Westi Do. .. Vdman Daji Motiw4le;. Hindu (Yajurvedi 
| Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
Audit ee Sholapur Monthly... Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 35. | 
Ratn4éyiri Weekly ... ...| Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


P oona cow Do. eee ‘idl Datto Mé4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) + 27 eee 


me Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B. ; 

month. Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 

Bhagwa Zenda Wai (Satera) Monthly... Dattatraya —" Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
| Brahman); 2 

Belgaum Samichdr .. | Belgaum... Weekly Hari Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


43. 
Brahmuday’ Mah4d (Koldba) .| Do. N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh&da 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Chandrak4nt ue Ohikodi (Bel- Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ;-Hindu (Chit- 
| gaum). p4wan Br&éhman) ; 41. 7 
Chandrodayi _... Chiplan (Ratna- | Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
| giri). Brahman); 43. . 


Chikitsak ... «0 Belgaum Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
| man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. 

Deshakélavartam4n Erandol (East Mshf&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

K h&ndesh). _ Brdhman) ; 35. 

Dharm ... W4i (Sat#ra) Do. Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman) ; 52. 

Dharwér Vritt Dharwar i.’ .. |S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Dinbandhu es Bombay ... Do. Visndeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Dny&n 3igur Kolhépur Do. Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 
Hindu Punch <a Kri mere Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 41. 
Hindu Vijayé Kochar& (Ratn4-| Fortnightly Anandrao Béalkrishna Rangnekdér; Hindu 
girl). (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman) ; 82. | 
} Hunnarottejak Do. .| Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu. (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 28. ) 
Jagadadarsh Ahmednagar Weekly K4shinéth Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman); 54. 
Jagadhitechchhu Poona .,.. Do. Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 
Jagatsum4chfr Thana ... Do. Trimbak A’b4ji R4je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
| _ Prabhu); 48. 
Kal ove Poona ... Do. Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
: (ChitpAwan Brahman); 41. 
Kalpatarn ... Shol&pur Do. Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| 7 Brahman); 50. 
Karmanuk ‘Poona... a es .| Hari N4rdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| ‘ Braéhman) ; 40. 
| Keral Kokil s-| Bombay... —...) Monthly | Krishnéji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
; . Brdhman) ; 63. 
Kesari ... .| Poona ,.. | Weekly «. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 


 Khandesh Sam&char Parola (East) Fortnightly Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 

3 | Kbéndesh.) _ (Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 28. 

Khéndesh Vaibhav Dhulia (West) Weekly ... Yddav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 

KhAndesh. oe ‘Bréhman) ; 41. 

KumthalVritt ... Kumtha (Kane- — Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 

i 4 see sh ra 3 3 wat) ; 51. | 

Lok Bandhu mee Toacn (Satara). —- oat Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
ee | Man); v0. ts | 
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“No ' Name of Publication, | Where nna Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaxritHi—continued. 
Lokamat .s ..| Vengurla (Ratna- 
giri). 
ee | Belgaum 
Mahérdshtri Vritt oo | AGATA sc. cee 
Mod Vritt .«.| Wai (Satéra) 
Mumbai Vaibhav - ..| Bombay... 
Mumbai Vaibhav Do. 
| Munukshu | Dhulia (West 
3 K handesh). 
Nagar Samachfr... Ahmednagar 
Nasik Vritt ‘i »o.| Nasik 
Nyaya Sindhu .. «| Ahmednagar ... 
Pandhari Mitr&é ... = ««.| Pandharpur (Sho- 
lgpur). 
Parikshak ... .«:| Belgaum oss 
Prabhat “e .|Dhulia  (West- 
| Khandesh, 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon (East 
| Khandesh). 
Prakash. .| Satara 
Prakdshak ssi | Bijdpur 
RO oe -| Islampur (Satara). 
Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (Nasik) 
——— ese oes) Mad (Kol4ba)... 
Satyi Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri 


Shubh Suchak 


; Sudhakar ... 


Sumant 


Swarajya « 
| Vidya Vilas 
Vichari 
Vihari 
Vikram 


Vishvavritt 


| Vrittasar eee 
biscueas 
Vy4p4ri eee 


Warkari eee 


Sholapur Samachar 


eee 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


aon 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari, 


.| Karad (Satéra)... 


.| Bombay... “es 
° Satara coe 


.| Bombay oe 


Bombay ... 


Sholépur 
Satara is. 


Pen (Kol@ba) ... 


.| Shol4pur asl 


Kolhapur ms 
K4rwaz (Kanara). 


Kolhapur oe 


Satéra 


Poona eee eee 


---| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


.-| Monthly 


| Wai (Sate#ra) eee! . 


Pandharpur (Sho- 


| lapur). 


7. 
ei 


Weekly eee 


Was ws 

Do. 

Do. ees ‘ 
Daily 


.| Weekly ... ane 


Do. coe 
ee 


Do. ee 

a a le 
Monthly | 
Weekly ... 

Oy iw ove 

i ae 

ee 

Do. eee 
Published thrice a 

month 


Fortnightly 


Do. eee 
Bi-weekly 
Published thrice a 


month. 
Weekly ... eis 


Do. oi 


Do. , ose] 


Weekly .° 
Do. eoe8 aoe 
3 er eee 

Fortnightly 


3 | R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; 3 Hindu pe 


...|Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
..| Pandurang Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar4tha); ; 
.| Damodar Laxman Lele ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
.| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 


| Rangn4th Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
.| Govind Sakhérdm Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


_.|Govind Kashinaéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Govind Gangadh w Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 


.| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashdlkar; ; Hindu (Kar- 
.| Guldbsing 


.| Shridhar Hari Limaye; 
.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 


.| Balvant Shanker Lima es B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 
.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


..| Vishvanith Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 


{Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


7 


Bréhman) ; 30. 


wat Bréhman) ; 31. 
42. 
Brdhman) ; 29. 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Do. do. eee 


Vishwanath Gangfrém; Hindu (Telegu F ul- 
mali) ; : °6. 


-Bréhman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 33. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Viman Remchandra KAnvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 


Brahman) ; 43. 
Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman); 383. 


wan Brahman); 32 


hada Brahman) ; 25. 

Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 58. 

Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhads 
Brahman) ; 27, 


Hindu (Ohitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 


Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 6a. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hinda (Chitpz- 
wan Brahman), 

(1) Mahddev Dieuier Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Bra&hman); 36. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35, 


kanastha Brahman) ; 


Br@hman); 22. 

Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 

Bhaskar Vishnu hadke coe eee 


paiwan Brahman); 26. 
Vishnu Govind Bi japurkar, M.A. ; 

| (Deshasth or en 3 44. 

(1) Vina Balkrishna Nédkarni .« 

(2) R4mkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gand 
| S4raswat Bréhman). 


Hindu 


pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Laxman ite Khat&vkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 43. 

Nana Dadaji Gund; Hinda (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 4l. 


.| Vithal Keshav Limay9; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


Brahman); 34. ) 


= 
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| Appa SedSshivehastri Rassodekar; Hindu 
asth Brxhman) ; 88. 


‘ 


i ; “ 


...| Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 
ji madan (Abro) ; 24 


a We Hakim Dharamsing iihine; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


ees — sas Karachi (Sind) ...) Do... od Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
wai ee ad os Dik oe eee ooo} Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohéna) ;53  ... 150 
Kesary ote ...{ Shikérpur (Sind).| Do... «| Cheléram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 


Urpv, 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee] BOMbay..- ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali Bareilywala;} 2,500 
7 7 | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. | 


482 | Bombay Punch Behédur ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly» ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakhj| 3,000 


me ys ee © Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 538. 

Me ky 183 | Deccan Review... at Ee a | Monthly - ...| Zéifar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
‘ oe he G : : | (North Indian) ; ; 32. 

7 as 184 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| Bhus4wal (East| Weekly ... eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 


— ... |, Khendesh), 
=. > 485 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ..| Bombay... ...| Do. a» —«..| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan = wws| ww 


~ 286 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma eee] Jalgaon (East| Do. ov eee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 


ne 187 | Mufid-e-Rosgar ... ...| Bombay... .-| ‘Do. . os | «| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya;| 500 
ze Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


Be | - 488 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér vee] “Do. 4. coe ces! Daily .o — «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
aes bros y : Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. | 


ae Guyaka'?I aND HinpI1. 


SS 189 [Jain ... oe | Bombay. «| Weekly + —... Bhégubhdi_ Fatechand ‘ Kérbhéri; Hindu] 2,300 
pee: | (Shawak Bania) ; 82. | | | 
a bat 190 Jain Mitra ' eee wee Do. eee eee] Fortnightly coe acne y | 


-, >» |Mapa'ru ann Ka'NaREBE. mee 


ge -491.| Chandrika... ... -.| Bagalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... | «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Desbasth 145 
pur). Brahman) ; 35. : 


& ¢ | ee 2% * Noteed. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


a nae ae EB: The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspeper in the shane 
_)° +. ist is printed in brackets after the name. ; 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
es List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SIf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


iS ci | the apoent is left out, and the short a (AI = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


a au been strictly followed, except that when the Short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ae bw Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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hee oe i ss D. The figures giving ‘the circulation or number of copies published of each néwspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
hey _. Propeletor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, , 


ES ‘Nos. 62, 67; 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles. 
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Name of Pubtication. 


Where Published, 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


1644 


1734 


GuJaRAtTI. 


Bharat Jivan ian 


MaRAtTHI. 
Chhatrapati a 
Paisa Fund vie 


Samalochak ve 
Shivaji Vijaya... 
Vegi 


Vyavastha... sé 


Bombay ... ee 


Satara ... a 


Bombay ... “ 
Bijapur vs 


Sholépar ¥‘ 
Dharwar - 


Satara ... “a 


| Monthly 


Weekly ... 
-| Monthly 
| Do. 


Do. 
‘ Do. 


-| Weekly 


Dahydbh4i Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 


rathi Brahman) ; 34. 


wet 6080 


ad 


vwetece 


Trimbak Gurunath Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 


Bréhman); 30. 


Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 


Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 


oe Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingéyat) ; 
D 


N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangarkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brahmin); 35. The 


cireulation is 900. 


(b) The editor of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg bin Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 


is 500. 


(c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 


(d@) The editor of No, 130 is Pandharindth Balkrishna P&thak ; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Brahmin); 28. The circulation 


is 1,000. 


(e) The editors of No. 102 are Naréyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 30 and Girdhar Venk 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200, - — ‘ee 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 


circulation is 500. 
_(g) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. 


(hk) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Revji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania); 30, The circulation is 1,000. 
(i) The editor of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 


1s 500. ; 


(j) An Anglo-Mardathi supplement of No. 98 is issued. 
(k) No. 145 is published at Poona. 
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 Polittea and’ the Public Administration. 


1. “From the collection’ of‘ press: comments’ on: the reform scheme of; 
Mr. Morley and Lord’ Minto, which we give elsewhere, 
Comments on the Govern i Will be found that the Indian press: unanimously, 
ment of India Circular re COndemnsthescheme. We lave already expressed our: 
the Advisory Council of Opinion upon the so-called reform of the Legislative: 
omeary re Ba copason Councils proposed therein; but we mean to-day 
Metriine (10), 8th Sept. specially to deal with this particular part of the 
| scheme. At theoutset we may remark that nearly 
| five generations of our unswerving loyalty and full three 
generations of extensive as well as intensive liberal education have counted for 
nothing ; and to-day in the year of grace 1907 we stand very much near where 
we stood before in the matter of our access to political power. The history of 
Legislative Councils in India is sad reading, rendered sadder still in view of the 
disappointment with which Mr. Morley, the Liberal, has chosen to blast the hopes 
of those who judge him by his own words, and still more so by his traditions. 
{The paper here traces the history of Legislative Councils from 1833 to 1892 and 
then adds:—] But the point now is what the Government of India has done 
since the Act of 1892 and how far it has justified the confidence then reposed in 
it by the Parliament at the time in the matter of, as Mr, Gladstone said, ‘ getting 
at the real mind, the most upright sentiments and the most enlightened thoughts 
of the people of India’ in the Council and in the Government of India.......... 
Is Mr. Morley satisfied that the scheme of reform he has approved is calculated 
to fulfil the expectations that might be reasonably formed in the Indian mind 
irom the above observations, and still more so from tha way in which 
education has admittedly since progressed and the elected members of the 
Legislative Councils have acquitted themselves in their task? Is the worship 
of the *‘ Muhammadan-and-land-holders’ fetish, to which Mr, Morley has 
subscribed, thoroughly consistent with the enlightened views which he has 
allowed people to associate with his ownname and the name of his political 
gurut Is not the extremely limited number of representatives of independent 
and enlightened non-official public opinion in the new scheme of expansion 
discreditable to any really Liberal Government? Is not the open suppression 
of tLe men of the educated classes and especially the lawyers disgraceful ?. 
Is not the accentuation of racial distinctions, and their unblushing recognition 
in the way in which it is being done shameful in a Government. which 
prides itself upon the service which it rendered to India by effacing these very 
distinctions in matters of public and political importance? Is it then this 
that we have come to after, as we said in the beginning, five generations of 
loyalty and liberal education ?”’ | 
2. ‘It is obvious that the scheme of reforms contemplated by Govern- 
ment marks a considerable advance and is calculated 
Bombay East Indian (1), to bring all classes of the people into closer touch with 
7th Sept. the administration and increases their opportunities to 
freely voice their feelings in connection with adminis- 
trative and legislative questions. In thisendeavour Government are actuated 
by the desire to ‘move gradually forward towards the fulfilment in no gradging 
spirit of a pledge which the peoples of India are entitled to regard as inviolable.’ 
seeeoeeee Lhe declaration is opportune, and it cannot be maintained even for a 
moment that, in making it, Government are throwing dust in the eyes of the 
people of India. ‘Their sincerity cannot be impugned by any one without 
exposing himself to the charge of slander and malice prepense. ‘Lhe chief 
| merit of the scheme lies in the attempt to bring the rulers and the ruled 
more closely together.......... Under the scheme all the varied interests in the 
country will be represented in the proposed Councils. The ruling Chiefs, 
territorial magnates, captains of industry, leaders of commerce, eminent men 
of sober views, in fact all who are capable of working for the material and 
social advancement of thecountry will have an opportunity to express their 
views on administrative measures.......... It is admitted by all great. public. 
servants that they need advice in many respects, owing to their ignorance 
of.the usages, customs and requirements of the .people, from Indians who 
would. be able to enlighten them loyally, earnestly and disinterestedly, 
whose aim is exclusively the promotion of the -welfare of millions of their 
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ountrymen and not ism of Government measures, and who are far 
different from platform looking out for opportunities which minister to 
_ Giale notoriety. "In these ciroumstances, .we may take it that the Advisory 
- Qounicils will not dwindle * into insignificance or oblivion. Much will no 
3 d wpon:the merits of the members themselves.......... We believe — 

iat Government are really earnest in their desiro to make the Councils as 
 weefal as possible....... The only point on which we would wish some modifica- 
tion -in the: scheme is that the consultative meetings of the Councils should 
beheld more frequently and that opinions by letters should be invited as. 
seldom’as possible. The proceedings of the Councils should also be published 
in cases where no-secrecy is required.” 


8. We always cry for political rights and Government also try to get our 
- @emands satistied toa certain extent. ‘The political 
“Are Indians really fit to concessions which we have so far acquired under the 
a of political benign British rule are not small in number. But, 
eee hari (167); 9th Sept.  1n taking stock of these concessions, we should not, 
a fail to remember that we are the slaves of the 
Englist. No enslaved nation can boast of having as many rights as we 
enjoy. We have the right of paying land revenue to Government as soon as 
we have raised crops in our fields by toiling day and night. Formerly the 
Indian people were constantly exposed to the danger of being robbed of their 
. property, But do we now-a days hear of thefts and dacoities being as frequent 
as before? ‘lhe reason for the decrease in such crimes is due to the fact that 
Government do not allow us to posse:s anything. If we compare the Nizam’s 
dominions with British territory so far as thefts and dacoities are concerned, we 
ae feel our lot to ‘be enviable, but the moment we cast a glance at the 
starving condition of our children we are at once reminded that we are living 
under British rule. We have also the extraordinary fight of being condemned 
to death at the sweet will of the authorities. Whether we have committed a 
crime or not, the moment the Police think that a certain person is obnoxious 
to them, he must be ready to meet the penalty of death. In order 
that he may not suffer the pangs of death, Government have given us the 
right of being weak and emaciated, and consequently our enlarged spleens 
at once deliver us from the pangs of death the :aoment we ireceivea kick from 
‘an English gentleman, Further we enjoy the right of falling easy victims to 
the bullets of English sportsmen. We are enjoying various other rights under 
alien rule, such as the right of raising magnificent buildings for foreigners to live 
ere in and also of raising costly monuments to their memory. In spite of all this, 
several discontended persons among us cry out for more political rights. But it 
will appear from the recont reform proposals of Mr. Morley that, instead of being 
disgusted with the clamour of the people for political rights, Government do 
their best to sitisfy the same. It is true that they withhold certain rights 
from us on the ground that we are not yet fit to exercise them, but they 
are not wrong in doing so. There are certain wiseacres, who even go so far as 
“og to demand the rights of swardjya and independence for the Indians. But 
| i they do not remember that these rights are not meant for slaves but for in- 
ee - @e;endent people. If we want them, we must try to be manly like 
igs indepeodent people. In an independent country the people do not hesitate 
to burn alive a man, who outrages the modesty of a respectable woman. But 
here such women have to commit suicide if they happen to be dishonoured by 
Europeans.- So long ss we.continue to be so imbecile, where is the good of 
demanding rights waich are the birthright only of independent people? If we 
wish to acquire the right of loving our country, we should be prepared to pay 
the price of it. The history of American independence shows how much blood 
is required to be spilt in order to acquire this right. 


4, One Ramchandra Narayen Dixit contributes some verses -to the 
art ar Pratod, ot which the following is the purport :—My 
= eneriatioe Ms ped, peopie Maharashtra brethren, see, ay dawn has approached ! 

Snereentre ve. aren. The Kesari, the Kdi and the Bhdla are calling upon 
chacaene an rons you to risé from your sleep. Our Bengaii pers Bi oa 
prosperity. . ___-~_ alréady awake tnd singing the praises of the mother- 
- Bratod (155), 8th Sept. land. ‘Thedawn of India’s prosperity is drawing nigh ; 
why are you still asleep? ‘The zephyr of the swadeshé 
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movement is pleasantly blowing, and the decayed arts and crafts of the country 
are reviving. The faces of our countrymen are being brightened by the fervour 
of patriotism, while the wicked souls and traitors to the country are being silenced. 
The national goddess is being worshipped by all patriots, who are making 
_ bonfires of foreign goods with a view to encourage indigenous industries. They 
are singing the national song with gladdened hearts and are joined in it by the 
national volunteers. Awake, ye brethren, from your slumber, for the Kesari, 
the Kadi and the Bhdia are calling out to you. | 


5. In an article entitled “Is it possible that we are now going to have 
bloodshed in India?”, the Navsdri Patrika 
Policy to be adopted by writes:—The state of affairs in India is day by day 
Government togroid pewile going from bad to worse. ‘The English have exagger- 
Navsdri Patrika (87), 8th ated the importance of the ordinary activities of the 
Sept. people and adopted the most severe measures against 
| them. In the beginning we had the restrictions on 
seditious writings and violent speeches and the prohibition of public meetings, 
But this first stage appeared quite ridiculous, for Government might as well 
have tried to ordain how much food shall be eaten and how much air breathed 
as to put down a harmless movement like the swadeshi; and the boyentt move- 
ment is twin brother to the swadeshi. In the second stage we had the deporta- 
tions of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh, the prosecution of the editors, 
printers, etc., of the Punjabi, the Yugdntar, the Bande Mataram and other 
important papers. Government are pursuing a very foolish policy in 
treating as enemies their subjects who ought to be treated like -their children. 
Very often, too, Magistrates, led away by their personal feelings and by reports 
in the Anglo-Indian papers, add fuel to the flames by passing unusually. 
severe sentences on natives, If steps are not taken in time to allay the 
discontent, we shall soon have that third stage recorded in the histories of 
France and the Roman Empire: there is likelihood of blood being shed. 
Moreover, the reforms inaugurated by Mr. Morley with a view to appeasing 
the discontent are such as will intensify the irritation between class and class, 
At this stage Government should show their magnanimity by letting the 
swadesht and boycott movements run their natural course, by liberating Lala 
Lajpatrai and by treating the Native Press with indulgence, Itis not wise 
on the part of Government to rely too much on their strength and harden 
their hearts. The agitation is not confined to a particular locality. But as 
long as Indians have not reached the stage of downright disloyalty, but are 
merely discontented, it will not be in any way humiliating to Government to 
adopt lenient measures. If the final stage is reached, untold harm will be the 
result. 


6. “The sentiments underlying the letter addressed recently vy the 
perenne ase way aaa Lord Bishop of Lahore to the Civil and Military 
Military Gazette towards the , Gazette are no doubt admirable, but it seems that 


educated classes in India. they bave fallen on quite unheeding ears, for we find 

P S vo yp  . that the writer in charge of its editorial columns 
ept, 02. 8. 5 ) ‘ ° . 

Review (12), 1th Sept. has once more indulged in gross abuse of educated 


Indians. [Here the paper makes a long extract 
from a recent article appearing in the Civil and Military Gazette].......... It 
seems that the Civil and Military Gazette after the refusal of the Punjab 
Government to prosecute it for scurrilous writings likely to set up 
race against race has grown more violent in its tone especially when writing 
about the educated section of cur peopie. In fact it thinks that it has got 
practically a carte Glanche from Government in this connection, We strongly 
protest against the attitude of the Civil and Military Gazette, and desire to 
urge upon our rulers the urgent necessity of their taking the requisite measures 
to put a stop to this scandalous behaviour of the paper in question, for a 
further continuance of it indicates nothing else but the weakness of the authori- 
ties, an advantage of whicb is taken by Anglo-Jndian scribes, with the result that 
the gulf between the rulers and the ruled, wide already, is further widened.” 


{The Oriental Review writes :—* We think the time has come when the 


indian préss should unitedly protest against the vilification of educated 
Indians carried on by that’ Anglo-Indian rag, the Civil and Military Gasetie, and 
con 1142--4 ee | 
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ent to‘ bring its etors, pelistets wind editors to 
ment: have distinctl wren Merde ery resolution that:any attempt 
1e Of any paper to excite race feeling or to set class against. class will 
|. pot go'unpunished and unchecked. The Bishop of Léhore also indited an oppor- 
ane” lett Ponies yject, but His Lordship’s appeal to the Civil and Military 
- “*@avettehes fallen wpon deaf ears. The paper still carries on its mischievous 
: re of maligning ‘and ‘vilifying the educated people of this country.” ] 


Ba arate E 7. “The denial of the ‘ compact’ by the India Office between itself and 
— | ©, ' i oe Mr, Everard Toate and the explanation given by 
ee ahd he he ce the latter do not, by acy means, appear to be satis- 
meee 7. ee. 

Beet “ernment with Mr, Coates for factory. We do not mean to suggest anything 
.the supply .of “Confidential” against the: gentleman concerned personally, when 
bag 1 38"> ss rae ay «WE BBY that it was not only highly objectionable but 
and 72th Sept., Eng. ho vicious in its very nature. What are the officials 

of Government themselves doing, what has be- 
come of the agencies at the. disposal of Government for collecting and 
Supplying news to them that the services of a private irresponsible individual 
were employed for the purpose? It is scandalous, it is reprehensible in the 
«highest degree, that the India Office should have permitted its officers to 
feed upon the news catered by an irresponsible private news agent and 
his sub-agents,. That the information supplied was not intended to be of the 
‘ordinary character supplied to newspaper readers is amply borne out by the 
confession of the India Office itself, riz, that ‘ the cfficials were ordered to regard 
the news as confidential.’ No amount of denials or explanations can alter 
.the fact that the India Office employed a private news agent to supply 
‘confidential’ infcrmation to its officials; and taking our stand on this, 
‘we unhesitatingly ask again: was Mr. Morley so ill-served by the 
official agents, the men of the detective police and others who swarm the 
country and are supposed to have their eye on the doings of the people, as 
much in the large capital towns as in the pettiest village and hamlet turough- 
ae out the country, that he must needs have special agents—practically spies—set 
a to report the doings of the people? Ifthe India Office feeds itself on the 
a reports of such irresponsible agents, what wonder that the people complaia of 
their motives and actions being misrepresented to and misunderstood by 
Government, and unduly harsh, severe and unjust steps are being taken to 
circumscribe their liberties P” [In & subsequest issue the paper quotes a 
telegram appearing in the Times of India regarding the India News 
‘Agency and remarks:—“This is nothing but adding insult to injary. 
Government subsidise an irresponsible agency for supplying . news 
which, according to their own confession, was intended to be confidential. 
And yet, when caught, they have the hardihood of hanging up the 
messages, - transmitted “by that agency, to prove their harmlessaese and to 
show .how foolish the Indian press has been in protesting against their action 
in the matter. Lhe Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, howev er, could hardly 
be said to have done a service to the India Office and to his own Govern- 
‘ment thereby. For, from this exhibition, how mcomprehensibly stupid 
‘must appear thé action of the wiseacres bel onging to the official hierarchy, 
‘who ordained that messages which they could well afford to hang up on the 
‘door-way ‘of the Government House should be treated as ‘confidential’ ? If 
80 little of intelligence and common-sense have indeed gone to the making of 
the officials of the Government concerned, what wonder that the people feel 
so unhappy and the British nation has had so much trouble of late in governing 
the country 7 


*8, “Last week there was flashed the extraordinary news that the 
propeonneges ; special correspondent of the London Daily Nail 
Sept ng. cols (29), 16th was subsidised | vy the Government of India to the 
. wasp extent of £12,000 per annum in consideration of his 
— - Furnishing § news’ (?) to them and certain officials in the empire specially 
Bie booked .or ‘privileged’ to receive it.......... It was unbelievable that for 
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; & eh vending n oni the taxpayers’ money should be expended to the tune of 
 .* well-nigh 2.1 ‘Po how many good,and beneficent purposes that amount 
ae might be put ?. sre Compared with ‘the hundred and one small wants of the 
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15 | 
‘country at large, two lakhs area drop.in. the ocean. But even stray drops, 
‘when gathered together, amount to a good deal:; so that even an expenditure 
.of 2 lakhs fromthe Imperial! Treasury is not to be despised. But. unfortu- 
“nately in India the taxpayer goes unheard. Once a year, for an hour, lis ory 
may be vicariously heard through the half a dozen popular representatives 
in the Imperia! Council discussing the Budget. But the cry does not reach 
the Treasury........... The fact is the alien rulers of the land,, even. the very 
best and most well-intentioned of them, are deficient in that bond of sympathy 
which ought to exist. In their eye the requirements of their own officials 
and subordinates are of the first importance. So the ruled must gotothe wall, 
and they may thank their stars if some miserable crumbs once in five or ten years 
_fali to their lot from the fat feast of the Imperialists or Provincialists. In Indian 
finance, the maxim is this : that to him that hath shall be given; but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even the very little that he hath.......... 
Now one of the grave eviis which is more likely to be seen than not when the 
precious Advisory Council of Notables is forced on the people will be that 
expenditure of the most objectionable character will be incurred with their 
secret consent, Is it not a foregone conclusion that in nine cases out of ten 
they would all, either individually or collectively, say ‘amen’ to the Govern- 
ment proposal? Will they not be frightened into the mood of saving ‘ aye’ on 
the plausible plea that their ‘stake in the country ’ is great, and that for the 
preservation of their own existence, let alone interests, they ought to support 
the Government in its proposal?......... Of course, in the present instance 
‘there is a sort of contradiction of the report, but there is as yet no authori- 
tative communique to the Press from the Government of India to the effect 
that the rumour is absolutely without foundation. We for one are entirely 
sceptical on the point. ‘There never is smoke without fire, and though all 
sorts of plausibilities will be invented to offer a kind of contradiction, the 
substantive fact will remain, unless some non-official popular representative 
interpellates the Council, when it next meets, and evokes a categorical 
denial which may be accepted. It is opposed to all public policy to have 
this kind of solemn league and covenant whereby a favoured journal accepts a 
huge subsidy and the authorities obtain so-called ‘news’ which may be true 
or false and which can in no way be regarded as conducive to public 
interests.” 


*9. The appointment of a Commission of inquiry into the conditions of 
factory labour shows that the results of the work 
Pr tn A > / “pee of the small Committee has convinced Mr. Morley 
Labour Commission. that a sufficient case has been made out for some 
Rast Goftér (34), léth changes in factory legislation. ‘he Commission will 
Soe, So om have to go over the same grounds which it was given 
to Sir Hamilton Smith’s Committee to examine. The latter was more of the 
nature of a departmental enquiry, as its proceedings were conducted i camera. 
We presume that the inquiries of the Commission will be carried on in open day- 
light and that the public will be allowed to follow the evidence as it is recorded 
from day today. The finding of the previous Committee on the all-important 
question of the maximum limit of working time for adults pointed toa 
uniform standard of twelve hours per diem and leaves nothing to be desired. 
..ee + he order for a fresh inquiry is certainly the harbinger of a series of 
reforms which will be pressed obviously in the interests of the labourers. 
We hope that the personnel of the Commission will be decided upon with 
due regard to this fact, and that some of its members will be selected from men 
who are thoroughly acquainted with local and indigenous needs. ‘The appoint- 
ment of Indians on the Committee, who have experience of commercial and 
‘industrial questions, would be a valuable acquisition, and would secure an 
imperial and thorough investigation,” 


10. ‘ When Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal refused to give orien as Mavis 

z in a case, he perhaps thought that though the Magis- 

—Lcexne aa.2 Books pnsence trates were oo - ei a the law and punish 
Pal for refusing to yive evi- him, they would respect his conscience and pass a light 
denne. Spestakor (0), 2eth sentence upon him. The sentence looks unduly 
8 ers tan Spectator (0), 14th severe, but as there may be further developments, 
we for the present cenfine ourselves to.certain other 
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ete es ibe dloaly soauscted with the roasca. grea by 
hits fot refusing’ to give ovid ence,” ‘Editors; who refuse to produce-a document, 
t, bat when their: scruples do not affect the interests of 
he commonweal h, and eronot merely to an honourable refusal to betra 
nfidenc 0, < ie y vere | generally let off with a fine. Mr. Pal’s conscience tol 


iim tha t sedition should not be punished, or perhaps that there was really no 
—)  SeCHtaOr “in the case in which ot pe was required to give evidence. Sedition under- 
“Manes ‘the commonwealth, and naturally the Magistracy would not view a 


conscientious refusal to assist in Saidohioae sédition with the same leniency as 

they “would regard an adherence to the supposed editorial privilege. Society 

has. a mode of punishing non-conformity, which perhaps the State may ado pt 

‘in appropriate cases.......... There is ostracism in the most civilised communi- 

‘ties, The Penal Code does not recognise punishment of this kind, and it is not 

a kind of punishment which the State can provide for. The only way in which . 

the State ostracises a man temporarily or for life is to transport or deport 

him, or put him in jail, But suppose Mr. Pal, or any one else who has no 

| sympathy with the policy of the State, offers to leave British India during the 

; period when, under the sentence passed by the Court, he would be in jail : why 

should not Government allow such self-inflicted ostracism to a political non- 

conformist ? We do not intend this suggestion to be adopted in the case of 

those who are punished for sedition or any other serious offence, but only of 

those who have conscientious scruples of the kind urged by Mr. Pal. The 

person may live in a Native State or in French territory, or may lecture 
in America and Japan for one year, or whatever else the period may be.’ 


11, “Mr. Pal has at last found his martyrdom. There cannot be many 

in a a a Palites, however, who can endorse the attitude of their 

| tnde of Mr, Bepin Chandra Chief and idol in refusing to: give evidence in a law 

‘Palin refusing to take an . court, not many who can sympathise with him 

om mee give evidence ina in his deliberately courted punishment. We are 

CORES 05, Sue afraid that Mr, Pal is not only stultifying his own 

Sept. "Eng. ool cg 5 ba position as a leader, but exposing hi fallowers to 

undeserved contempt and ridicule by such unmean- 

ing defiance of law aaa constituted authority. ‘to whatever height of progress 

the people of India may have by this time reached, they have still not attained 

that eminence from which they could defy their rulers with impunity. No 

sensible man, however ardent a Nationalist.he may be, can sympathise with 
Mr. Pal in this matter. He is seeking cheap notoriety with a vengeance.” 


12. ‘Individual claims, hygiene, the pampering of that bundle of vanities, 
| : man—are these to be allowed to insult that most 
Comments on the decision, sacred of things—religion? Such things might 
of Sir Ardrew Fraser re h b ‘bl a. % Ave “8 

the claims of the Jain com. have been possible in the Iron Age when man 
niunity on the Parashnath to his brother was but a fiendish wolf, But it is 
ee Hill, | inconceivable in India, and more so under the agis of 
» P aa (3), Th bar cl Britain. And yet it looks as if such an evil consum- 
s rate Bandhu (33), Sth Sept. nation is about to take place if the speech made by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal is to be 
taken to show which way the official wind is likely to blow in the matter of the | 
Parashnath Hill.......... Before we deal with His Honour’s speech, who is only 
a provincial autocrat, we would like to remind the Government of India and 
the Imperial Government of their responsibility with regard to this question... 
The Imperial Government rides roughshod over the ‘ rights’ of native Zamin- , 
dars, Chiefs and Princes whenever its interests are at stake. Parchments 
and treaties are then conveniently shelved aside—only the urg gency of the case is 
a considered. And all this is done in the name of base ambition, a agorandises 
me - ment and lucre. Surely, then, every point ought to be stretched a little—even 

ee law,. where religion comes in? The Jains may have no egal claim tothe whole 

* ran’ of the Parashnath Hills. The Zamindar might say, in the unfeeling, 
hheattless words of Shylock, that ‘it is not so stated in the bond.’ But, surely, 
the bond of humanity, of reverence for religion, of respect for tradition and 
ary history ought to be stronger! This js the responsibility of the Imperial 
overnment in’ he present matter. They will be baivieg their world-wide 
putation asthe foremost, most civilised and humane Government if they insist 


upon the terms of the ‘bond,’ and | throw to the winds. all the claims of an 


important community and ignore their zeligious susceptibilities. Whatever 


the claims of the Parashnath Zamindar, howsoever great may be the 


need of Europeans for salubrious elysiums, whatever the ‘bond’ mighf. 
or might not state—all, all considerations ought to .give way before the mighty 
claims of religion. Bven the hide-bound law~ recognises the | inviolability 
of usage. If usage is to rule supreme in ordinary things, trifling as the 
right of way through a field, should it have no force in so important a matter 
as the religious susceptibilities of one of the oldest and most important com. 
munities of India? The position of the Jains with regard to the Parashnath 
question is unassailable. History records that the range has been the sole 
property, ‘spiritually,’ of the Jains for thousands of vears,......... Even during 


the days of the Great Moghul, when his Viceroys in Bengal were, most of them, — 


the greatest debauchees in the world, the atmosphere of the whole range of these 
hills was never polluted by human habitations........... Will the most enlighten- 
ed conquerors the world has ever seen, the noble British people, belie their past 
and go ‘one worse’ in this matter? We hope and trust not.......... Let-them 
rise to the height of the occasion even at the risk of offending an individual 
Zamindar, or inconveniencing a few people, who are bent upon periodical ¢ hill 
entertainment.’ They have a great opportunity before them to justify their 
claim to be called an imperial race. But the speech of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, addressed to the influeatial and representative Jain deputation that 
met His Honour last week, on the’ Parashnath Hill, is disappointing........, 
The wiole address has been couched in the most polite and conciliating spirit. 
But all the premises are wrong, the logic plausible but not convincing, and 
certain things in it justify usin believing that the attitude of the Zamindar 
is ‘inspired.’.......... If confirmation were required, it is to be found in His 
Honour’s statement that ‘ Great advantages would accrue to the community, 
both Huropean and Indian from Parashnath as @ health resort, The first 
part of the sentence is true, the second but a half truth, if nota positive lie. 
If ‘natives’ had ever thought of Parashnath as a ‘health resort,’ they would 
have gone to it long ago, ‘The Zamindar himself isa ‘ native,’ though not a Jain, 
and his forefathers were so before him. None of them ever thought of utilising 
these magnificent hills as health resorts, Other ‘natives also’ have never said 
a word on the subject and never will. Delete the natives from His Honour’s 
remarks, and what remains? ‘The European element only. This is the most 
suspicious aspect of the whole question, and that is why we have already said, 
and again confidently assert, that the whole thing is inspired. So, simply 
because a few stray Hnglishmen require a ‘health resort, not as ‘ inaccessible 
as tbe Himalayan stations,’ sentiment is to be throttled, susceptibilities smo- 
thered, a whole community defied and insulted, and religion itself trod 
upon! ‘he thing is inconceivable—and the sophistry of it all sickening.” 
|Vhe Praja Bandhu makes somewhat similar comments and advises the Jains 
to buy up the entire hill, and fight out the case of their rights later on, if 
necessary. It also points out that there are similar sacred hills elsewhere, e.g., 
the Girndr and the Shetrunja, whose sanctity 13 respected even by Muham- 
-madan rulers like the Nawab of Junagadh, and which from times immsmorial 
have not been polluted by human habitation. | 


13. ‘* A new version is out asto why Lala Lajpatrai av arrested anJ 
ee .. deported out of British India. The Hnglishman’s 

ag betes dl ye oe special correspondent is the author of this; and he 
by a correspondent of the backs it up by the usual assertion of newspaper 
Englishman. hed (28), 11th correspondents.......... ‘The story must be taken 
: J er Sheer ia for what it is worth. If it be true, however, what 
nae ea do the facts prove? What but that Lord Kitchener 
took a more statesmanlike view cf the whole situation than Mr. Morley and 
Lord Minto; and that the Civil Officers of Government, ‘the men who 
rule India’, evinced in this, as in other matters, their traditional short-sighted- 
ness, perversity and want of true statesmanship. Lord Kitchener, vonsidering the 
mischief done by the Punjab Colonisation Bill, recommended ‘that.it.should be 
vetoed. The Civil Officers, from Lord Minto and Mr. Morley downwards, though 
recognising the mischievous character of the Bill, wanted toapply.a meresuper- 
con 1142-5 
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bay, ledving thee cance # to gnawat the root, « The prestige of Government 

arnished by a-frank avowal of the mistake ! 8 better persist in it at 

satter if: fe measure’ is unjust’ and likely to be oppressive ! 

st 4 mighty arm of the State-to suppress and maltreat those 

eeling ‘thé w justice of it, protest against and resent it! This 

, Statesman che ‘solioitade for the people, and enlightened guardianship 
nteres have come to in India !” 


he 4 ‘wt gave me “from my friends’ must. -be the words that must have 
_.,. escaped Mr, Tilak’s lips when he heard of the Extre- 
Mn ‘Titek and. the Presi- mist fiasco at Nagpur......... The Extremists with all 
| em of the forthcoming their boasting could muster only 26 votes as against 
fan, National Corgresss the formidable phalanx of 800 Moderat 
Patriot (18), rth Bept. e formidable phalanx of 80 oderates.......... 
_ The Nagpur Extremists have placed Mr. Tilak in a 
very awkward position by their futile attempts to thrust him into the Presi- 
dential chair of the Congress. We think Mr. Tilak has to a great extent to 
thank himself for the awkward position in which he finds himself at present. 
He should have known that the Extremist propaganda is antagonistic to the 
basic principles of the National Congress. And it was by the Extremists that 
he was put forward both at Caloutta and at Nagpur as a candidate for the 
Presidential chair of the Congress. ‘'he great bulk of Congressmen are still 
Moderates, and although the Extremists’ right t6 nominate a candidate of their 
own was undoubted in ‘theory they should have abstained from exercising it....:.+. 
We are reluctant to believe that Mr. ‘Tilak countenanced the Extremist 
attempt to get him elected President; still, he did not openly discountenance 
it.” 


15, Referring to the intention of the Government of Bombay to assemble 
at Mahableshwar early in October the Jdm-e-Jamshed 


Government of Bombay writes:—‘*The Bombay Government fight shy of 
and the Octobcr move to 


Pe eee et ie praises. They prefer persisting in a wrong and 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 9th ‘atuous course to doing right and earning thanks and 
Sept. Eng. cols. praises thereby. Not an enviable bent of mind by 


any means. Sir George Clarke may, however, 

succeed in leading them aright, and help them to see their duty in a better 

light. ‘For the present it is not a little discouraging to see so much perversity 

displayed, so little of the spirit of self-sacrifice evinced, so little regard shown 
for the feelings and interests of millions dy a civilised Government.” 


ane 16. “ For the sake of the fair fame of our lccal Government and in 
the interests of bare justice we fervently trust that 

wien aa Soe Government will not delude eennistens into the 

put upon Mr. G. B. Modak, belief that they have done their duty manfully and 

a Municipal ggg sag of in a straightforward manner by merely withdrawing 

r a 1 om a prosecution against Mr, G. B. Modak of Pandhar- 

°'Indu Prakésh (42), 10th pur. A grievous wrong was done to him and a 

‘Sept. Eng. cols; Mahritta grave insult offered to the Municipality, Welcome 

(1U), 8th Sept. . as is the withdrawal of the prosecution, we think 

moral and political considerations cry out loudly for due reparation first to 

Mr. Modak and then to the Municipality. . Happily, it is only a Police 
Superintendent who is involved here and the way for a manly reparation is 

not beset with difficulties on the score of the prestige of high functionaries, 

who, it seems to be thought, should in policy always maintain that they ‘can 

do no wrong.’.......... We think Government are in duty bound to make the 

District Superintendent of Polics and the Police who bound Mr. Modak’s 

arms to apologise, and to express their disapproval of their conduct. It is 

also necessary that they should issue a resolution prohibiting under heavy 
penalties the Police from subjecting to uncalled-for and provoking. indignities 

bree ins ee of position, who are not likely to try to escape, If Government 
1S wes to proceed in the matter, we think the interests of the public demand 
| + ¢hat “Mr. Modak should have the issue decided by proveeding against the 
Police for malicious prosecution. That the charge agaist Mr, Modak was 

of a .most. tramper) 5 wore the actors in the drama knew well and 


- this only aggravated impropriety of their conduct..........° The Munici- 


Loe 


palities, we trust, are regarded as being Government institutions. So the -con- 
flict. was between two departments of the State. It would bea great shame if 
officers of one department of. the State were to be allowed to treat with 
impunity in such a scandalous manner the officers of another department.” 
[The Mahrdita writes :— We are-glad to find that g00d sense has prevailed at 
last, and that the District Magistrate of Shol4pur has formally informed 
Mr. G. B. Modak that the case againt him is withdrawn and that he is dis- 
charged. We are sure tlhe Magistrate must haye seen from the papers that this 
was the only course which he could have justly followed. It now remains to be 
seen wliat proposals the District Magistrate makes to bring home to the District 
Superintendent of Police, Sholapur, the Pandharpur Chief Constable and others 
concerned in this disgraceful affair the sense cf the shameful and unmanly cha- 
racter of their action in arresting a respectable gentle:nan in Mr. Modak’s posi- 
tion,,..... As regards the self-respecting Municipal Councillors of Pandharpur, 
who very properly resigned in a body in token of their resentment of the high- 
handed action of the Police and the Magistrate, we are relieved to find that all 
of them have been elected in the triennial elections which took place last week, 
so that the absurd and asinine technicalities of the law in respect of the 
situation created by their resignation, which Government were naturally very 
reluctant to accept unceremoniously, could be saved from a ridiculous dis- 
section on the judicial table.” | 


17. One Kaji Namatalla Azizulla writes from V4lod (Surat) to the Political 
Bhomiyo on behalf of the local Muhammadan commu- 
Alleged desecration of the nity under the heading Zoolum, Zoolum:--Some time 
S eae ie _ vidas ago Mr. (now the Honourable Mr.) W. T.Morison, 
q Mera age ere (84), the then Collector of Surat, sanctioned a scheme for 
13th Sept. erecting a dispensary at Valod. In order to select 
a site for this Mr. Westropp visited the town; the 
Brabmins of the place tried to get a site selected on the western side. of the 
town, where the Muhammadan burial ground is situated. Thereupon the 
Muhammadans petitioned Mr. Westropp, and were assured by him that a site 
to the east of the town would he selected. But, on 2nd July 1907, a Supervisor 
of the Public Works Department visited the town and was misled by the Hindu 
officials of the place into selecting the Muhammadan burial ground asa site for 
the dispensary. The Muhammadans then waited upon the Mahalkari, Mr. Bhu- 
khandas, but to no purpose. They next approached the Collector again on 
8th July 1907 and were given a satisfactory reply. The Executive 
Engineer, Surat and Broach, then came to the town onthe 11th and 
the Muhammadans having put their case before him he directed that 
the dispensary should be built on the eastern side, near the dharmasala. 
In spite of this, however, a Public Works Mukadam named Lallubhai 
commenced the work on the burial ground. In the course of the digging 
operations the bones of the dead were turned up, at which the feelings of the 
people were much hurt and excited. ‘he bones were on tie following day 
taken tothe Executive Engineer, who was much moved by the incident and 
said that the work had been commenced without his orders and that he would 
see that the digging did not continue. But it would not be wise to rest content 
with this assurance. | : 


18, ‘*The Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court had made a successful 
Crusade against law touts and our firm belief was that 

Touting nuisance in Bom- this brotherhood had Jong ceased to exist. ..... .. Un- 
a er | Review (12), 1th scrupulous perenne, with either shady antecedents 
Sept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (zt), OF criminal proclivities and intemperate habits, who 
9th Sept. are in every respect failures in life, join these 
ranks and under the rdle of ‘ Vakils Clerks’ carry 

on their nefarious practices.............. A law tout need not necessarily 
possess a knowledge of the three R’s; fertile brains for the fabrication. of 
false Gases, & persuasive tougue and an aptitude to coax persons to 
accep: his recommendations in the selection of lawyers is all that is required. 


A walk in the precincts of our Police Courts, or a. peep at the . 


public houses at Kalbadevi or l’icquet Road where pleaders’ offices swarm in 
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to join the opposite 
VIUNOSSO: “uation | Im Various 
‘in'é position "eit and. give their 
This is how this ite is able to do its work without 
ents. How niany illiterate litigants must have suffered 
tions’ ‘Of fhesd’ mischievous characters, we are at present 
> 6 state ded & puzzle tous how some of our lawyers stoop to 
» such “im, “One élerk working simultaneously for two pleaders 
yan rity which ought not to escape the notice of our High 
‘deem it a hard task for‘our Chief Presidency Macistrate 
tb wick wit eh evil- doers if orly care is taken to ascertain how many of 
‘psotido-lawyers’-clerks know really to read or write. What a relief it 
will, be to the poor, who mostly suffer from this evil crew, if stringent 
measures are adopted to crush them.” |The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar 


‘strain.| 


19. Referring to the popular demonstrations made in honour of the men. 
Wye tpt, ae convieted in the Cocanada riot case, the Karndatak 
atratione at Cocanada in / *itta remarks:—Snuffering imprisonment in the 
honour of cortain accused Cause of one’s motherland is considered to be very 
persons convicted in the honourable in all Western countries. We are glad to 

Cocanada gy Saggy 108 note that the same spirit is permeating the sons of Ind. 
1 th Sept. Mritia (%) Tt is usual for people to honour patriots on their: 
release from jails. But the demonstrations at Cocanada 

were unique inasmuch as the convicted patriots were honoured on their way to 
the jail. It is certainly a good omen for the future rise of the country that its 
people should join together enthusiastically and cheer those whom Government 

send to jail. 


20. <A religious preacher, by name Sadashiv Shastri Tambe, who had to 
ay ek leave the Satara District under the orders of the District 
ie Teel tir the District Ma. Magistrate there and who has consequently come to 
gistrate to a public preacher OUr city, was sent for by the District Magistrate, 
at Poona not to deliver any Poona, and asked riot to deliver any religious discourse 
of his en urd Mg ~ ae . here. Of course, whenan officer of sucha high position 
Saag rakes (40), 10th ives this kind ‘of advice, the person to whom it is 
given takes it as a hint of what might follow in case 
of his disregarding it and therefore dares not goagainstit. if executive officers 
succeed in shutting the mouths of public preachers in this fashion even before 
they have made any speeches, the right of free speech may be said to be 
completely at their mercy. Mr. Tambe having already received a warning 
from the District Magistrate, Sditdra, we fail to understand how the local 
authorities could have any apprehensions of his abusing the right of free speech. 
Government ure apparently making themselves the slaves of groundless panic. 


21. Plague has been raging at W4i since last March. In the month of 
PERN ee aenee August, when there was heavy continuous rain, a black- 
“ren cewrphe lof a cles, Smith was attacked with plague, but showed signs of 

pulsory removal of a plsgue a aes eke & Hes 5 
patient from his “house at SUrviving the disease. The medical practitioner, who 
Wai under the orders of the was treating the patient, was against his removal from 
ete pep his house. But the Mamlatdaér of Wai ordered the. 
ATES), SBe Aug. “Police to remove the patient compulsorily to an open 
space outside the town in spite of medical advice to the contrary. ‘Ihe jolting 
of the cart, in which the patient was removed, caused pain in his chest and he 
became ‘delirious and died shortly afterwards. His wife was also down with 
Plague. The Mémlatdér did not, however, insist on her removal and she recovered. 
ar readers should ‘contrast the gracious attitude of His Majesty the Kine- 
Sut to thi towards his’ plague-stricken subjects with the actual treatment meted 


gi ty the doctor -had given instructions that the patient 
8 Hot to be dist in the least, what, was the justification for his removal ? 
midtdér guilty ‘under section 304-A of the Indian Penal Code 
‘the patient’s death by ordering his removal ? It is also strange 


‘that Mr. Arthur, whose ire is' roused. by the use of the word “you” with 
reference to’ His Majesty; should niake no inquiry into a poor blacksmith’s 
death caused by the action of the Mamlatdér of Wa&i in removing him come 
pulsorily from his house. pee eee 


22. We have in a previous issue referred to the manner in which Mr. 
-. Comments on the alleged Bendigiri, the Range Forest Officer at Fen (Koléba), 
caohititiie af the semoval-of attached and sold. by public auction a cargo of 
plantain leaves ‘from the plantain leaves belonging to a local trader. We 
Government forests in Pen now learn that, on the recommendation of the same 
taluka (Koléba). atficer, the higher Forest authorities of the Koldba 
| Sudhikar (262), th Sept. district have issued an order prohibiting the 
removal of plantain leaves from a Government forest and their sale by private 
persons. Are not the Forest authorities aware that forest tribes like hakurs 
and Katkaris have been carrying on a trade in plantain leaves for years past 
and subsisting on the profits accruing therefrom? ‘Ihe authorities cannot 
deny knowledge of this fact because it was they themselves who refused to 
give contracts of plantain leaves on the ground that Thakurs and Katkaris 
earned their living by selling them, ‘The above order issued by the Forest 
authorities is, therefore, likely to create discontent among the forest tribes 
mentioned above. Government may now take delight in acting upon Mr. 
Bendigiri’s recommendation, but in the end they will have to repent for it. 
It is no wonder if Mr. Bendigiri shows a desire to deprive poor folk of their 
means of subsistence, but it would be most surprising if Government were to do 
likewise. , 


23. We have already stated that Mr. Bendigiri has made himself 

, unpopular with the people of Pen taluka. He has 
Complaint about the alleged become as obnoxious to his subordinates as to the 
high-handed conduct of Mr. Heonle at large. Whenever he goes outon horseback 
Bendigiri, Range Forest hn ie ak ae co 
Officer at Pen ( Kolaba). e is always seen with one or two of his peons running 
Sudhékar (162), 7th Sept. aiter him. It may be asked :‘if Mr. Bendigiri treats 
his subordinates so harshly, why do they not com- 

plain of his high-handed conduct to his superiors?’ They do not do so because 
they are afraid that he might recommend them for dismissal from service. Mr. 
Bendigiri may be rendering a valuable service to Government so far as forest 
revenue is concerned, but politically speaking he is seriously injuring the 
interests of Government in this district. He is, in fact, creating serious 
discontent among the lower classes of the population. Educated people are con- 
siderate and if they become discontented they are not likely to prove so 
dangerous as the illiterate masses, who are reckless of the consequences of their 


acts. : 


24, Mr, Forrest, late Professor of the Deccan College, Poona, has recently 
contributed an article to the Fortnightly Review on 

Comments on the policy the present state of India. In the course of that 
pursued by the British 8 article he refers to the evidence given by John Law- 
—" towards agricn'- ence before. Parliament to the effect that the English 
Kesari (184), 10th Sept. should consider their rule in Inaia to be at an end 
the moment they became unpopular with the agricul- 

tural class and that the power of the British Government in India would 
melt like snow before fire, if everyone of the Indian rayats were to throw a stone 
at it. He further remarks that. the English are entirely dependent upoa 
their Revenue officers for information about India, But it will appear from 
the Settlement Reports that these officers have cummitted serious blunders, and 
have placed a burden of injustice on the heads of British Ladian subjects, 
Sir Charles Aitchison, a former Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in writing 
about that Province observes that out of 45,000 Mirasi Khatedars 35,000 were 
by a single stroke of the pen of a certain official reduced td the position of mere 
tenants-at-will. If Government were thus to take away the hereditary rights 


and privileges of the people by a stroke of the pen, and if the people still refrain 


from throwing stones at Government, it would be due simply to the high- 
mindedness of the Indian rayats. But such a state of things does not certainly 
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Pet tof de: Government. Is it not plain that the very thing 
21 wy Ks Charles. Aitchison has ‘Peoently | been repeated 


ES ‘The ditriot of Ratnégiri bikie purely agricultural, the silions thereof 
naturally make the improvement of agriculture their 
htagea necessity of pro- primary’ concern. But this tendency on their part 


"Plage eming ote, has led to: the gradual extinction of gairans and 


“Batya Shodhak (158), Sth a deterioration in the condition of plough cattle. 


rs + ACA ea About two years ago, Mr. Malabari had, in advocating 


@ revival of the ancient village panchayats, promi- 
nently brought to the notice of Government the question of providing a free 
grazing ground for each village. If we remember rightly, the question of pro- 
viding such grounds was even referred to the then Collector of Ratndgiri, 
Mr, Kabraji, who, after consulting the leading inhabitants of the district, ‘had 
submitted their opinions to Government. But as no measures seem to have 
been taken in the matter since then, we venture to place it before Government once 
more for favour of early consideration so that a long-standing grievance may be 
removed. We learn that in Dapoli taluka as many as four or five hundred 
acres of land have been set apart as gatran. Why should not a similar 
provision be made for the other talukas ? There can be no doubt about the 
genuine character of the grievance. ‘There are but few grazing grounds along the 


seacoast while the gradual extension of tillage necessarily. contracts the areas 


available for grazing purposes, We would suggest that the local authorities 
should hold an inquiry into the matter and report to Governmant whether it 
is not feasible to reserve as of old certain areas of land as free grazing grounds. 


26. “The Postal Department is the most vigilantly watched department 

so far as the public is concerned. But it is also 

Grievances of the employés the most neglected department so far as the servants 
in the Postal Department. of the department are concerned. If there is one 
Mahritta (10), 8th Sept. branch of administration in which the maximum of 
public usefulness has been managed to be got 

out of the minimum of expenditure, it is, we should unhesitatingly say, 
the Postal Department........... The mere fact, however, that the Postal 
agency does not loudly cumplain is no valid ground for the superior 
officers of the Department to refuse or neglect to look at the situation 
from the poiat of view of their subordinates........... ‘lo begin with 
the lowest rung, of the departmental administration, it strikes us ‘that the 
extra departmental working of the village Post Offices, though not altogether 
objectionable, requires reform, ‘The agency for this work. is recruited from 
the large class of village school-masters........... ‘Lhe responsibility and the 
work in .one capacity of these men may be legitimately sought to be set off 
against the same in their other capacity. The result is that both the 
postal and the educational work suffer sometimes by turns and sometimes 


~together. ‘The Educational Department may possibly have a grievance in 


the matter, but they probably refrain from complaining only because they do 
not ‘want to stand in the way of the petty extra earnings to which their 
ill-paid school-masters entitle themselves by working also as village Post- 
masters. But the time, we believe, has arrived when the question may be 
usefully considered from the point of view of both tue departments concerned. 
Then we have the Sub and the Head Post Offices. ‘Ihe subordinates employed 
in these have a number of legitimate grievances, the more important of which 
are (1) long hours of attendance, (2) double attendance, and (8) the long 
distances over which they have to go to attend the office when the latter is 
situated outside towns. ‘he hours of attendance at one stretch are from 
5 to 10 and when there isa call for double attendance, then the subordinates 
are practically engaged tie whole day ; so that there is hardly enough leisure in 
the interval for them even to attend to the most ordinary duties of their 
housebold.,........° The proper way to remove these grievances would be to 
increase and thus strengthen the present staff and also to provide those of 
the subordinates. who have to do double duty with suitable quarters as the 
Railway Companies do, But the lot .of. the Postal Inspectors, though their 
place is oes the upper eran | is perhaps worse than that of any other 


. 


93. 


class of servants of the Postal Department. _ A Postal Inspector has to inspect 
about ten Post Offices per month on an average., This means that he has to 
spend at least 15 days out of each month in actual hard inspection duty ; and 
looking to the distances at which Post Offices are generally situated from one 


another, it may be a safe estimate to say that most of the remaining 15 days he has 


to spend in transit. It thus happens that nosuch thing as head-quarters exists 
for the Postal Inspector ........ ‘The work of inspection is no joke. It includes 
inspection proper, investigation of cases, claims and complaints and the manage- 
ment of menials who number from 100 to 200 according to the size of the Ens- 
pector’s beat. As for travelling he must go round whether it is the hot or the rainy 
season ; whether he can or cannot command a conveyance ora cooly. He has 
no clerk or peon at his disposal. He in himself is a whole host, his whole office, 
and has to do even that part of the work of his office which may be called menial 
work. All this work again is increasing with time, and the worst of it 
is that instead of bettering the lot of the Inspectors, the minimum pay of their 
grade has been reduced to sixty rupees. The Inspectors are a most important 
link in the postal administration, and it certainly be-hoves the Post Master General 
to take this fact into consideration and to better their lot. This can ba done first 
by strengthening the staff of Inspectors whica will reduce the work for each indi- 
vidual Inspector,and also by increasing the pay of the grades.to a scale rising from 
Rs, 80 to Rs, 120 instead of the present scale of Rs. GO to Rs.100. The average 
expense to the Department on account of one Inspector per month, including 
his allowance, comes to about 120 rupess; and supposing that the staf of the 
Inspectors is strengthened by the addition of 15 Inspectors, say for the Bombay 
Presidency alone, the additional expenditure would be only about Rs. 25,009. 
This is surely not a very large sum when we take into consideration the profits 
that are made by the Department, Lastly, we have the Postal Superintendents 
who are supposed to correspond tothe Deputy Collectors in the Revenue lin», and 
whose duties are certainly heavier but whose salaries are far less than those of 


these Revenue officers. The salaries of Postal Superintendent; range from 200 


to 600 rupees, and it is not perhaps too much to suggest that these should be 
raised from 250 to 700 rupees. Postal Superintendents have to doa great amount 


of responsible work, for the Post Master General hardly ever inspects their work 


and must place absolute confidence inthem. Thenagain, there is the usual com- 

laint asto the field of recruitment for and the manner of promotion to the 
higher ranks of the Postal Department. <A look at what may be called the Postal 
Civil List shows that while the Director-General and the Deputy Director-Gene- 
ral of Post Offices in India are, of course, Europeans, none of the Assistant 
Directors-General, whose pay ranges from Rs. 800 to 1,250 isa Native. ‘Ihe lst 
and 2nd Grade Post Masters General are all Kuropeans and draw a salary of 
Rs. 1,50 to 2,500. Lhe Inspector-General, Railway Mail Service (pay Rs, 1,400), 
is a European and so also is his Deputy. None of the Deputy Post Masters 
General from Ks. 600 to 1,000 isa Native, ‘l'he Controller, the Deputy and 
Assistant Controllers, six in all, are all Europeans, and draw a salary varying 
from Ks. 400 to 1,750. In fact we do not come across the name of a Native till 
we reach the low level of Rs. 300 to 400. ‘The Postal Superintendents, should 
they happen to be Natives, which very seldom happens, cannot aspire to rise to 
the higher posts. Natives, though regarded and proved as competent enough to do 
the duties ofa High Court Judge or an Advocate Generai or a Collector, are 
supposed not to be competent enough for the duties of a Deputy Post Master 
General. It is hardly remembered that if the working of the Postal Department 
is such a pronounced and conspicuous success, much of the credit for that 
state of things must fall to the lot of the Native agency, who whether in 
independent charge or as subordinates working in the head oltices, give the 
best of their capacity for steady, patient and intelligent work of organization 
and thus ensure the conditions of that success. It is no wonder, therefore, in 
view of these facts, that discontent prevails throughout the ranks of the postal 
service. ‘The discipline of the Department, like its work, is almost faultless 
and nothing can surpass the severity with which even casual faults on the 
part of postal servants are punished, All the discipline and the hard work 
result no doubt in great service to the people, but the parties that suffer in ihe 
whole affair are the under-paid, over-worked Native subordinates who canaot 
aspire to the rewards of the service beyond a stated narrow limit, [tf there 
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Ppt ah ‘Our toto i coin drawn. ‘ns a case in which the ‘services of 


‘some -eleven Government servants in one of the 

- smaller port offices of this presidency were dispensed 
with, aa the Local Government refused to forward 
ase’ ‘af departmental an appeal by the Sirkarkun to the Government of 
eee 8p Spectatér (8), 14th India, because he was an officer drawing less than 
‘Sept. tan Spectator ( » Res. 100: per month. We are told that the law is no 
| respecter of persons, and all are equal in the eye of 


law. But the Reecutive Government cannot apparently enforce this equality 


in dealing with the complaints of its servants......... This consideration only 
imposes a. heavier obligation on the Local Governments to look into the 
complaints of their servants as carefully as possible, without an indiscriminate 
resort to the formula, ‘No reason to interfere.’ In the particular case we 
refer to, the Customs Office at Dabhol was suspected of making false entries 
in certain records.,......... We are not in a position to pronounce on the 
merits of the case, But what strikes one on reading the allegations of the 
Sirkarkun is that Government were content to deal with the alleged frauds 
departmentally, instead of prosecuting the guilty persons. It seems that the 
Sirkarkun challenged a prosecution,’and remonstrated against all kinds of 
statements being received and acted upon behind his back. When a whole 
office is suspected of fraudulent practices, the proper course to make an 
example would ordinarily be to prosecute the suspected persons, The public 


interest sometimes seems to require deportations, rather than prosecutions, 
The Sirkarkun did not pose as a patriot, and did not want notoriety. He 


might well have been prosecuted, and allowed a chance of proving his innocence, 
as dismissal from Government service is not a mere determination of a contract, 
but leaves a stain on @ man’s character.” 


28. <A great deal of discontent prevails among the Talatis owing to the 
continued increase ia their work. It is not, however, 
_Meeting of Talatis held at so intense as to result in the boycotting of Govern- 
Nadidd, District Kaira, to ment service. What these men demand is that their 
represent their grievances to 
tem ntiesiiing work should not be out of all proportion to their 
Gujardt (74), 11th Sept. | capacity. Orders having been issued for the prepara- 
tion of the record of rights in the Kaira District, 
a mecting of the Talatis of that district was held at Nadiad on the 8th Sep- 
tember and it unanimously arrived at the conclusion that the work was 
beyond their powers. A petition has been submitted to the Collector of the 
district requesting him to stop the work and another to the Commissioner, 
setting forth all the grievances. ‘he latter officer has given an assurance 
that the application will receive due attention. But the matter rests with the 
local officers. Reduction in the volume of their work and some improvement 
in their pay and pensionary status may advantageously be made in view of 
similar improvements in other departments. As the strength of the Revenue 
Department rests ultimately on these Talatis, this is a matter in which Govern- 
ment themselves are greatly concerned, 


2y, It is terrifying to hear that within the very short space of four 
| _ days as many as three daring robberies should 
Frequency of thefts in take place in a big town like Kardchi, On ‘Thursday 


_Karéchi (Sind). 


Phaniz (14), 7th Sept. night, the 29th ultimo, about a score of Pishorees 
surprised half a dozen people who were sitting in a 


mandap erected near Mitha Dbar, where they were making merry on the 


occasion of a marriage. On entering the mandap without the least warning 


the dacoits wielded their /athies and having wounded the persons sitting there, 


took ‘away what they could lay their hands on......... A girl that was 


asleep there has also been injured. On the Sunday following some badmashes 


haunted the solitary road beyond thé Lyari to the Hindu cemetery and 
“used violence in acquiring only somo trivial booty. Again on the following day 


"I . 
25° . 


a Dania was surprised by a badmash near Tatta Naka. Hoe bas returned. 
home with a leg broken and his body bruised all over. It now seems that, 
the practice of badmashes attacking solitary individuals savagely with heavy. 


e ’ 


sticks and beating them with absolute disregard’ of consequences is ming 
common again, and the badmashes, having tested the strength of our police, 
think themselves to be without any restrainf whatsoever,” 


Legislation. 


30. If the idea of recasting the Code of Civil Procedure and arranging 
Tie Coda ef Ciel Preece the sections on a new plan originated with the 
dure Amendment Bill and 2onourable Mr. Richards, his tenure of the office 
the new departure in the Of Law Member will ever be remembered for at 
methods of legislation in least one great reform in the methods of legislation 
“oo P =) 14xp 10llowed in India.......... We are disposed to call 
naan ee the plan recommended for future amendments of 
the Code the method of decentralisation in legislation, 
and compare it with some of the proposed reforms of the executive adminis- 
tration. All proposals to amend the sections relegated to the schedule may 
hereafter emanate from the High Courts, Each High Court will not, indeed, 
be free to make its own laws, irrespectively of the opinion of other High 
Courts; on the other hand, an amendment proposed by one High Court will: 
be communicated to the other High Courts for opinion, and the Government 
of India will finally arrive at some cnclusion and promulgate the change 
in the law decided upon. ‘This d-parture from the practice hitherto followed 
really amounts toa confession by the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
ment of India that it is unable to cope with the work thrown upon it,.......+6 
If the Law Member were to invite suggestions every year aud make ita 
point to get through as many of them as are ripe for disposal, he might be 
able to cope with his work...... .... If uncertainties are not removed at short 
intervals, they accumulate in ten or twelve years beyond the capacity of the 
Law Members to deal with them.... ..... But perhaps it is a still better plan 
to leave it to the discretion of the High Courts to ask for an alteration of the 
law, for they must be better judges of the necessity for such an alteration than 
the Law Member. ‘to the litigant public it is more important that irregu- 
larities, which cause no injury, should be condoned than that the sections 
should assume a perfect form,......... Much of the cost of litigation is due 
to the uncertainties of the adjective law. Tbe very largeness of the number 
of cases under the Procedure Codes reported in the authorized publications 
is an indication of the judicial energy, the legal talent and litigant’s money 
that are wasted upon the settlement of questions of procedure.......... From 
the point of view of the lay public, one of the most benctficial reforms would 
be to reduce the number of incurable ilk galities of procedure to a minimum, 
and to excuse more freely than now mere irregularities which cause no 
substantial injury to any party toa suit. If the bulk of the Code remain as 
before; and the penalties for non-confermity with its multifarious require- 
ments are unaltered, the relegation of a large number of sections toa schedule 
would not be a great reform from the point of view of the litigant. It is to 
be feared that a real simplification of the law of procedure cannot be hoped 
for.... ..... The Committee appointed to revise tlre Code acknowledges that 
the new arrangement will for sometime be a source of inconvenience ‘and 
confusion to the Courts and the practitioners, If this will teach them tie 
necessity of asking for a much briefer Code, the result may possibly turn 
out to be good.”’ oa 


Education. 


*31. “It appears that.the Committee appointed to consider the question 
PMs Cee of the removal of the Elphinstone College from jts 
=i nttitade of Gov. Present building are opposed not only to the proposal 
ernment towards the Elphin- tO remove it to Poona but even to the idea of 


stone College, Boinbay. removing it to a suburb of Bombay.......... 3 The 
Gujardt (23), 15th Sept., difficulties that are now being experienced in connec- 
King. 00'%- tion with the Elphinstone College are partly due to 
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denned, and we trust the Committee wil] not hesitate to call upon Government 
to: set their leading College in order by placing before them a broad and 
comprehensive scheme. Bombay ought to have an Arts College in keep- 
ing. with its position, well housed, wel] manned and properly equipped in the 
matter of scientific appliances, and we object to abject dependence for an. in- 
definite length of time onprivate charity in the maintenance of what ought to 
be a mode) College for the whole l’residency.”’ 


32. The students of the Sub-Overseers Class in the College of Science, 
| ee Poona, have to go through a course in carpentry. 
Fee orn te Class ‘The College authorities up till now furnished the 
in the Science College, Poona, students with ready logs of wood for work. Owing to 
being made to do menia] an increase in the number of students attending the 


a yb Poabdih (40. 90h Class, additional expenditure had to be incurred on 
Sept. yen Urakiss (40), th the purchase of the increased supply of wood required. 


So, with a view to curtail expenditure, big logs of wood 
are now purchased for the workshop. The class teachers asked the students 
one day to remove the logs from one place to another. The students, including 
the first und second year scholars, obeyed the order for two days, They, however, 
telused to do this menial work on the third day. The College authorities there- 
upon put up a notice on the bcard suspending the stipend of the scholars for one 
month. The notice, however, msde no mention of the reasons that had led the 
authorities to issue it, No one will sympathise with students for any breach of 
discipline cn their part. But to take them to task under the name of discipline 
for acis of disobedience as in the above case can in no way be justified. 
Dr, ‘Thomson is a considerate officer, and we hope that he will not allow the 
incident to assume a serious aspect. 


33, A correspondent writes tc the -dpakshapat :—For some time past, a 
number of students playing in the compound of the 
Alleged mischievous con- Government High School at Surat have been in the 


duct of certain students of the ° ° ° : sees ! 
Sorat High School. habit of insulting ladies passins by the road and throw- 


apdt (63), 7th Setp, 10g stones at and abusing cyclists. I drew the atten- 
— ne tom of the Mead Master of the High School to this 
state of things, but he does not appear to have taken any steps as yet. I have, 
therefore, been obliged to make this public complaint, and hope that those 
concerned will deem it their duty to take strong measures to put anend to 
this shameful couduct on the part of students. Parsi boys appear to take a 
most prominent part in this kind of mischief. [The editor, in a footnote, 
vouches for the truth of the complaint. | : 8 


M wiitcipalitees. 

*34, “ During the 465 years of its existence, the Coldba Panday Sanitarium in 
the city bas been used by thousands of convaiescents, 

Alleged intended enoroach- 444 the demand on it at all seasons of the year is so heavy 
ment on the Coldba Panday | —7 : J 
Sanitarium (Bombay) for that a large number of applications for admittance 
wiceniig the road. _bave to be rejected tor want of accommodation......... 
Rast “Gifdr (84), 16th ‘We are informed that a scheme is under contemplation 
Sept. King cols. - for a revised alignment of the road abutting on the 
Sanitarium on the cast........... ‘he Trustees huve lodged a vehement protest, 
and have put forward very strong reasons in support of their objections against 
the scheme, which, if carried out, would not only deprive the Sanitarium of its 
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compound towards thé east; but would cutoff a substantial portion of the front’ 
of the building, The compound wall is absolutely necessary, and so’ also the 
open space which it encloses.....:.... If the set-back is to be sanctioned, the 
building will have to be rebuilt, and a compound will have to he left as now facing: 
the front with an enclosing wall. The retrenchment of the open compound will: 
involve the excision of the front suite of rooms, and thus materially reduce the 
accommodating capacity of the Sanitarium —a consummation highly to be: alli 
deplored.in view of the systematic and. steady growth of demand from the poor : i 
classes of the community for admission. ‘ Of course, the Municipality will have i" 
to pay sdequate compensation towards the. reconstruction of the premises, but: 4 
this is no mere question of pecuniary compensation. ‘The Municinvality cannot: fe 
compensate for the loss of the available rooms, as there is no space round about: a 
the premises, which the Trustees can claim from the Corporation -in return : 
for the loss which would be involved in the accommodating capacity........:.° 
The object: for which the original donor built the Sanitarium would thus_ 
be sadly frustrated, and we hope that the members of the Corporation wi!! oppose. 
the scheme tooth and nail. The ‘Trustees of the Sanitarium, by way of a vid 

media, suggest an alternative scheme. ‘l'hey propose that the necessary spice 

for the widening of the road may be obtained by securing from the owners of 

private bungalows opposite their spacious co:;npounds by paying compen- 

sation tothem. ‘This suggestion, if acted upon, would, of course, obviate the 

encroachment on a charitable institution. But why widen the road at all? Is 

not the present width of the road sufficient for its limited tratfic ?.......... The 

roads which pass through the commercial centres of the native town-are not much 

wider, though the vehicular and pedestrian traffic is » hundred-fold heavier...... 

But the Wodehouse Road leads to fashionable quarters, and, what is more to 

the purpose, to the Military Cantonments. Hence the indivious distinction !” 


35. ‘The City Municipality has been showing commendable activity in 
_ the adoption of such plague measures as are like- 
Appreciation cf the plague ly to check the spread of tie disease without in- 
administration of the Poona volyine any hardship on the people. Without 
City Municipality. bei , 7 oe 
“Mahrdtta (10), 8th Sept, DLelnmg accused of partiality we may siy that the q 
_ plague administration by the City Municipality il 
during the last three or four years has completely justified the popular demand, i: 
made after the experience of the plague of the first year or two was f 
got, for the local bodies being solely entrusted with the carrying out 
of all plague measures, subject, of course, to the genera! guidance of Govy- 
ernment. ‘hanks also to the frankness of spirit in Government, they have 
latterly shown ungrudging appreciation of the general efficiency of the ! 
Municipal plague administration. The co-operation of the Municipality and ‘ 
Government has shown important results, and we may now say that all that ay 
could be done by way of evacuation and inoculation, both without resorting | it 
to compulstry measures, will be done this plague season forthe city. At i 
its last meeting the Municipality resolved to appeal to Government for if 
substantial pecuniary assistance to give facilities for evacuation to the lower i] 
middle class, and if is expected that Government will generously respond to 1) 
the appeal. What with the affording of ready facilities for voluntary and i 
careful inoculation, provision for health camps for the poor and the lower 
middle class, the regulation of plague tuts and the acceptance by the Munici- ’ 
pality of responsibility for the water, lighting and conservancy arrangements, 
the people should be in a position to help themselves against the dire visitition 
as eifectively as may be reasonably expected.” . | 


36. “We have all along maintained: that the people of Ahmedabad are 
suffering through the sins, of commission and omis- 
. Plague at Ahmedabad and sion, of the Municipal executive. It is our firm 


ee of the Municipal opinion that we have quite a sufficient number of 


Praja Bandhu (83), 8th Municipal subordinates to keep the city clean, but it 
Pere is simply through an absence of anything like 


| | effective supervision by the chief responsible officers 
over the work of the underlings that is in the main responsible for the various 
shortcomings brought to light from time to time and which are too well-known 
to. need mention............. Under these circumstances it would be little 
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ci ° he shane has, however, just began, and even now 
ypeless to check ite further ravages at least to a certain 
, to the sanitation of the cify............. In: 
ttending ie: the: satiitation of the pried we ‘think tlie © 
| ht t to alld suitable huts outside the city for poor people, for 
out experience 6 during the last 10 or 11 years has unmistakably shown 
that evacuation of plague-infected parts is the safest course to avoid the disease. 
These’ huts should be constructed as soon as possible,'for after the disease has 
obtained a footing in the city they would be almest wholly useless. We appeal 
to Mr, Doderet, our popular and sympathetic District Magistrate, to re-issue the 
free use of Government land for building temporary huts 
pon 8 long as the plague lasts.” 


87. ‘The local Municipality after removing one Secretary from office 
a employed another in his place on 10th July. For. 
“ exiotpality. the ThSna some days after the new appointment things went on. 
Avunodaya (107), 8th Sept, Smoothly, but for some unknown reason the new 
Secretary was reported to have resigned his place 
and his resignation, we learn, was finally accepted by the Board yesterday. 
There was, it is said, somo correspondence between the Collector and the 
Municipality revarding the qualifications of the new Secretary. The Collector 
wanted to know particularly who had proposed the new man’s appointment and | 
which of the Councillors had voted:in his favour, ‘The new Secretary coming 
to know of this correspondence tendered resignation of his post. The Collector 
sent for a copy of this resignation, too. The Councillors interpreted the action. 
of the Collector in demanding this information from them under: section 173 of 
the District Municipal Act as a sort of mandate to get rid of the Secretary and © 
accepted the latter’s resignation. The Collector has no doubt the power to call’ 
for copies of Municipal proceedings under section 173, but it is not good that he 
should exercise that power on each and every occasion. He should know that: 
there are everywhere some over-timid souls, who regard Government officers 
as demi-gods. We are not in the least personally concerned about the 
Secretaryship of the Municipality being held by any particular person, but 
consider it a danger to the cause of local self-government that on the 
mere inquiry made by the Collector regarding the nev Secretary’s appoint- 
ment, the local Municipal Councillors should have cancelled it, thinking 
that the Collector had issued a mandate to them to du so. Government officers 
are, of course, anxious to poke their nose in every matter, but it is. 
for the Municipal Councillors to treat the officious meddling of these 
officers at its proper worth. In the present case, the local Municipal Council- 
lors should have merely filed the Collector’s letter and not taken any action 
upon: it until the latter had passed any order under section 174. But alas! 
for the lack of independence among our civic fathers, the panic in which the 
Collector’s inquiry threw them need occasion no surprise. ‘Those who have not 
the sense to see that a Collector’s letter is not an order have really no business to 
occupy chairs in the Municipal chamber. It is not only at ‘Thana that such a 
state of things is found to prevail; it is found in almost every town, and the 
blame of it partly lies on the ‘electors who choose well-to-do oilmen, barbers, .. 
Marwaris, &c., to be their civic representatives simply because they themselves 
happen to be under some pecuniary obligations to them. 


88. In commenting on the case against the Acting Sanitary Superintend- 
_. @ntof the Surat Municipality, who was accused of 

P Case against oe icing causing through negligence the death of a bhungé while 
rng we coperts terre ws °" getting a cess- pit cleansed, the A pakshapdt remarks :— 
Apabshepét (63), 7¢h 7th Sept. The proceedings in the vase indicate the manner in 
which the Police Department and the Municipal admi-: 

nisteation of this city are conducted. The Fouzdar in his deposition admits 


having neglected to read the pepe forwarded to him by the Municipal Secretary 
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in this connection, and the lame exouse he put forward is that he did not. want 
his mind to be prejudiced. The Secretary, again, admits that he did not. 
explain to the accused the nature of the duties of the post entrusted to him. 
The accused also admits that he did not take the. precaution to tie a rope round 
the deceased at the time of his descent into the pit ; and that even when this man 
fainted and another descended to assist him he neglected the same precaution in his 
case also. The most important point, however, which the proceedings have dis- 
closed is that the accused, to whom the responsible task of looking after the health 
of such a large population as that of Surat was entrusted, does not know a word of 
English. It was gross carelessness on the part of the Corporation to entrust 
the lives of the whole city to such an ignorant man who had not even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of chemistry. And it was this very man, whom a short 
while ago, some selfish members of the Municipality would have raised to the 
post of Chief Inspector but for the opposition of some disinterested members. 


Native States. . 


39. Ever since the disposal of the case against Mr, Purshottamrai Zala at 
ae Jundgadh the people of that State are in constant 
Affairs in Jundgach State. fear of their lives. Seeing that they succeeded so 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (85), ‘ . . ‘. 
8th Sept. well in putting down a powerful personage like 
Mr. Purshottamrai and that the British Government did 
not interfere in the case the huzurias have now become daring enough to extend 
their operations, They think that as the Nawab Saheb is an independent ruler 
in his own territory, the British Government will not interfere even though the 
former were to tyrannize over his subjects, The huzurias have so won 
over the Nawab to their views that he looks upon his gymnastic teacher and 
such other mean attendants as better qualified to give him advice than his 
Dewan. Whatever any of these attendants say the Nawab agrees to at once. 
This has made the huzurtas so power!ul that the future of the State, it is feared, 
is fraught with danger. The Dewan is powerless to allay this danger for nothing 
could be done either by him or the Nawab without consulting the wishes of 
the hugurias. It is now too well known how much the public, the officers of 
the State, the Bhayats and the Mulgirasias stand in fear of these huzurias. ven 
Mr. Bahauddinbhai is so afraid of them that he has become a silent spectator. 
The Bhayats and officers of the State, including Mr, Baxi, flatter them and try 
to please them in various ways. In case of failure to do so on the part of any, 
the createst care is taken to have him removed at once from the State, and in 
such acts of theirs even the Dewan has to acquiesce. Plots are being hatched to 
ruin Others in the same way as Mr. Purshottamrai was. But this is not all. 
We have heard that the huzurias are attempting to have us prosecuted for 
libelling the Nawab. Nothing would be more welcome to us. An >pen inquiry 
into the several allegations we have made against the Nawab and his rule will 
reveal the real state of affairs at Jundgadh and will show our readers how 
we have rendercd real service to the people of the State and their Nawab, 


40. In the course of a contributed article the Wahi Kadntha Gazeiie 
writes :—It has been a sort of mania with the Raj 
Alleged extravagance of Saheb of Dhraingadra to maintain a dramatic com- 
the Raj Sahebof Dhrangadra. Hany at his own expense. ‘To this end he has spent 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (#5), : : 
Sth Sept. enormous sums of money and in order to attract good 
: ‘actors has given away the highest posts in the State 
to certain persons sclely on the strength of their histrionic talents without 
considering whether they possessed the qualifications necessary for the proper 
discharge of their official duties. It was, therefore, a great relief to the 
people to learn that arrangements had at last been made to sell off the whole 
concern though at a.great loss. But although the property of the dramatic 
company was actually sold away at the time, it appears that the Raj Saheb’s 
love for the drama has not abated. Whatever may have been the reason that 
led him to dispose of the property of the company, -he has continued his practice 
of appointing none but good actors to important posts, And now we hear that 


in order to pay the expenses of a new dramatic company, he has extorted — 


one month’s salary from all the State. servants, thus collecting Ks, 17,000 and 
is trying to squeeze out more money from the well-to-do citizens _ He has just 
returned from Bombay with a dramatic company. I{ appears that the Raj 
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isty hie ambition. butwould also. free his subjects from 
idwwdr Samdchdr of the 11th September 1907 contains three 
ov oo. \ \getioles on the affairs in Limbdi State. In the first 
Of ‘these it writes:—We must express our regret 
that Mr. Dossabhai should still continue in the service 
of the State. Major Wodehouse convinced himself. 
ey personal inspection how far Mr. Dossabhai’s admi- 
stration of the law was satisfactory and caused him to be transferred to the 


» me: 


ANeoount Department. But this was not going far enough; tlhe man should be 


dismissed altogether from State'service, ‘lo transfer him from one department 
to another only serves to raise suspicions in the minds of the people. . What has 
Dossabhai done with the large subscriptions collected for the restoration of the 
shrine of a certain Muhammadan pir (saint), and why does he not restore to 
the rightful heir the property of..one Khima Mulchand, which is held in trust 
by him?. In the second article the paper writes about Keshabhai, the 


State Store-keeper as follows:—Since the death of the late Thakor there are 


no State guests and so the post of Store-keeper has become unnecessary 
and deserves to be abolished.. Keshabhai holds a multiplicity of posts 
in the State. As he was in very straitened circumstances betore he joined the 
State service, we wonder liow he is now able to live in grand style, to lend out 
money at interest and to a:quire Janded property. In the third article the 
paper regrets that the State should not yet have been taken under strict manaze- 
ment by the Agency authorities and doubts the wisdom of Major Wodehouse’s 
policy of putting faith in the old servants of the State and advises him to vet 
rid of all the intriguing persons among them and to replace them by good and 
faithful servants from the Agency. ‘lhe paper also dwells on the manner 
in which the Lalbag clique has monopolised all authority in the State. 
and on the system of espionage, maintained by certain influential mem- 
bers of the clique, on the editor of the paper, and on those persons, who 
are suspecied of writing to it or are known to subscribe to it. ‘The paper adds 
that a few persons, suspected of contributing articles to its columns, were 
summoned before him by a high State official and handled very roughly, and 
concludes that these things will only stop when the management of the State 
is completely taken up by the Agency. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42, An Ahmednagar correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh under date 
| _ the 10th’ September :—“ The people yf Ahmednagar 
Strike of shop-keepers at have been for long years labouring under a number 
gyn eee (42), 12th of grievances owing to the mismanagement and 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Kai (130), eneral chaos prevailing in the affairs of the city 
18th Sept. Municipality. lu common with other towns in 
| the Presidency, Ahmednagar has had to face 
many a dire plague epidemic involving the Municipality in heavy expenditure. 
At thesame time the Municipality, although advised against it, carried outa new 
water scheme which has not, however, improved the water supply of the city...... 
The Municipal treasury could not, for obvious reasons, meet such tremendous 
demands, . Government loan was tlie only prop to lean on, and the Muni- 
cipality and its rate-payers were brought to the verge of bankruptcy.......... 
As if this was not enough, the statf of the Municipality lost gradually in effici- 
ency. As a consequence the collection of taxes and rates was conducted in the 
most unsystematic and irregular fashion. 1n order to improve matters and to give 
a firm financial footing to the Municipality, a special Government Officer was 
invited in 1903 to prepare a new scale for house and conservancy taxes and to 
settle, after inspection, the tax to be paid by each individual house-owner. 
People did protest at that time agaimst the increased seale.......... But the 
Municipality, its one care being to raise money, did not pay hved to the really 
overburdened house-owners. In addition to these increased taxes, the duty on 
sugar, corn and metal of every description was doubled in some cases and trebled 
and quadrupled in others. ‘these enhaaced duties bave dealt a paralysing 
uw to busindss in the market,.......... The chairman asks us to wait for 


” 
: 
. 


nt will be overand says that the complainants will then have a fairer 


. we years ‘more when the term of tive years allowed for the present assess- 
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chance of success than can be achieved by a strike.......... The result 
of these grievances weighing heavily upon the people is a general ‘strike 
in the market for the last three days. All business is stopped. Policemen 
are patrolling the streets........... The strikers say that they are willing 
to forget and forgive wrongs already suffered; but they strongly object 
to the new assessment which weighs heavily upon them. They lament 
that Ahmednagar, before the introduction of the Dhond-Manmér Railway, 
was a commercial centre for cotton, corn and brass and copper ware. It 
continued to be so even so late as the construction of the branch line through 
the Godavari valley........... To make amends for this loss of trade no new 


industry has arisen in the town........... Besides, the population does not show 
any appreciable increase, nor does the Municipality propose any very salutary 
changes in the civic administration.......... The people feel and rightly feel 


that they have a right to govern the unbridled conduct of their Municipality.” 
[The Kd writes :—There are sound reasons for the strike. Had our rulers 
allowed any money to remain with us, we would gladly have paid any num- 
ber of taxes. Bt as a matter of fact no money has been left with us and at the 
same time we arc: being saddled with more and more taxes. Who is t2 
‘pay these? Itis not surprising, therefore, that a disarmed people should 
resort to strikes, which is the only weapon left to them. The wonder is that 
looking to the annoyance the people are subjected to in connection with the 
collection of the income-tax, there should have been a strike only at Ahmed- 
nagar and not at other places. Exorbitant Municipal rates are also a 
,contributory cause of the strike at Ahmednagar. But we think that a great 
mistake has been committed by the strikers at Ahmednagar in directing their 
movement simultaneously against the Government and the Municipality. 
One should never fight two enemies ata time. The strike should have been 
directed against one party and not both. In the present case, the strike 
should have been directed first against Government and then against the 
Municipality, if necessary. It should at the same be borne in mind that 
the Municipality is after all a popular body, and one should, therefore, 
think twice before rising against it.| 


43. A correspondent writes to the Aesar¢:—On the 4th instant a public 
meeting was held at Khed for the establishment of a 

Public meeting at Khed Yaluka Sabba, Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar of 
(Poona) for establishing ® Poona presiding. ‘lhe meeting was largely attended by 
Taluka Sabha there. Ma” 
Kesari (184), 10th Sept. | People from different parts of thetaluka. Resolutions 
on the burdensome character of canal rates and land 

assessments and the rigidity of the method of collecting the same, the ‘absence 
of grazing facilities to the cattle of rayats, the stringency of the Forest 
- Act and the desirability of exempting takavi advances from the payment 
of interest were passed. A resr'ntion about the settlement of private disputes 
by resorting to arbitration was next proposed and the evils of litigation were 
borne testimony to even by some pleaders present at the meeting. Mr. Lavate 
formally invited the ‘'aluka Sabha to send its representatives to the Zilla 


Sabha. 


44, A Bagalkot (bijdpur) correspondent writes to the Kdl:—At the 
Alleced dismissal of a COnGlusion of a lecture by Mr. Narayen Shivram 
kérkun at Bagalkot for Barve here on the Swadesht movement, a kdrkun in 
making a speech ata Swade- the local Kacheri rose and declared that the best 
shy meeting, way of showing sympathy with the lecturer was to 
Adl (130), 13th Sept. give effect to his advice in practice. ‘The kdérkun 
was called upon to explain his conduct and was eventually dismissed for his 
heinous offence !!_ The declaration mae by Government that they have been 
encouraging the swadesht movement is certainly not untrue | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator tv Government, 
- Secretariat, Bombay, 13th September 1907. 
renee ®Reported in advance. | 
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- Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to ee 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which - 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1907.) 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| | i ba ee Cee 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay.., ...| Weekly ... ooo] Je J. Ge Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eee oe 800 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ee .»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... id ee 
Deccan Herald. | 
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4 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... veel Weekly ... = Kamakshi Natarajan B. A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
1 Br&hman); 40. 
5 |Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do.  . eos] DOe - ces .»-| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; Parsi; 575 
India and Champion. 54, | 
€E | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. .«. woo, Monthly -| John Wallace, C.H.; Englishman ; 48 ual 900 
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9 |Mahdjan ... soe = oee| Bomb Ay... ...| Weekly,,. .t./ Krishnaji R&mchandra Patwardhan; Hindu! .., 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta ... ae isn ROOMS ds. oo eer | Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Ce Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 33. 
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| Muhammadan ; 38. 
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ain); 33. 
14 | Phenix ... bai we | Karachi .. .. | Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .. 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ooct DAUF ses 4 Keawasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... ia wi 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... .»-/ Bombay... ves) Weekly ... ---/ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 46 -o.| 1,200 
a : : 
17 | Sind Gazette ns ros Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ..-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 ~~  ... oe 500 
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25 | Sind Journal oe ,..| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ee:| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
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21 | Coronation Advertiser ...! Ahmedabad be “Gea ...| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 550 
| : : (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
22, | Deshi Mitra ove sont BURN a0 im ee as | Maganlal Kikébhai ; ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania);) 1,400 
36. 
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No. | ‘Name of Publiostion. Where Pablished. ‘Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. : — 
Guzana’ti—oontiiued. | 
66 Bombay Saméchér ! .».| Bombay... . Daily .... ont Eaikhoors Mine Minocheher-Homji, bA.;| 4,460 
67 | Broach Mitr&é ...  ...| Broach... ...| Weekly ... «| Trikaml4l Harin4th Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
68 ' Broach SamAachér... sed Do. or oe oe ee ‘es Atdeshir Dinahe Gandhi; P&rsi ; 52 ... = 4% 
69 | Buis#r Vartamén.. —...| Bulsir (Surat) ...| Do. 0. ses a aes | oe 
| (0 | Cutch-Kesari = =... Bombay. «| Do ons oes cceeee eS se 


71 | Din Mani... ... | Broach ... —«»| Fortnightly 7 Rangild#s ; Hinda (Mathur K4yastha| 126 
| ania); 28. 

72 | Dnyd@nottejak ... | Ahmedabad ....| Published six Chhotélél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.; © 500 
times a month. : 

73 | Evening J4me axe -e+| Bombay .. veel Daily — «os ..| Pirozshah Jehaéngir Marzb4an, M.A.; Parsi; 32.; 1,600 


74 | Gujarat... ons cee] Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Published thrice Fulchand Bapuji; ; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 


| a month. Bania) ; 23. 
75 | Islim Gazette iss oo} Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. | Lbrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
76 | Jain Vijaya te »+| Bombay ... we me ae e gD ‘sae Hindu (Désha Shimiéli| 1,800 
| ania); 2 


77 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma i ee eee a ak Se ine Ratansh4w Frémji Ach@ria ; Pérsi ; 33 soe 600 


78 | Jivadaya ... ve ve} Surat — oes -- | Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
Br4hman); 36. , 
79 | Kaira Times ie .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ..»| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shrévak Bania); 28. 600 


80 | Kaira Vartamdn ... | Kaira... coe "eer ,..| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
81 | Kdthidwar Sam4chfr | Ahmedabad ...|_ Do. 


os ...| Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave ;, Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46. 


eee eee eeee688 ix i 


82 | Khaberdar ‘i eoe| Bombay ee} Do. 


"83 |Khedut ... eee coe} Baroda ... oa Fortnightly “_ Dulabhrim Rémji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 


...| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
P4rsi ; 39. | 
ave .»+| Weekly coe ...| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 

Brahman); 45. : 
Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 

madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 
88 | Navsdri Prakash... 0, Do. oo  -+| Doe ... eee] Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 59... ... 800 


84 | Lok Mitr’ .. eee} Bombay... — «| Bi-weekly 
85 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ... Sadra 


eee w. 


86 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... eos ere | -+| Daily 


87 | Navséri Patrika .. -o:| Navsari ... 


89 | Political Bhomiyo oof Anbmedabad ....| Do. ove .. | Nizamkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 


| | madan ; 265. 

90 | Praja Mitra ce -o:| Barachi ... ...| Bi-weekly vs| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
- 3rahiman) ; 38. 

91 | Praja Pok4r oes eco} Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ne 500 


92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... a. sigs roa Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval| 725 
ania); 41. 


93 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad ...| Ivo. Hir4ldl Vardham4n Shih (V-isa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 


Advertiser. , 26. 
94 |Sd4nj Vartam4n ... _...| Bombay ..| Daily -eos  ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— | 4,(00 
(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
P4rsi ; 40. 


(2) Ardeshir Pest onji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 


et ney VORee. cee seek: EO ces ...| Fortnightly _...| Keshavla] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (D4s Shrimali| 550 


Bania) ; 43. 

96 | Sind Vartamdn ... see Karichi ies veo} Weekly ..- ,..| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna) ; 41 a idOD 

97 |} Surat Akhbar es. vet Barat -~ vee suet Os “4 ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... me 300 

HInpi. 7 : nee a 

98} Pandit ... + | Poona ... ..| Weekly .. «| Govind Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 5C0 

jari); 45. * 

99 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Sam4-| Bombay ... oo: | AROUOEY cco cnn SS a Laboorém; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 

- char. réhman); 390. 
1¢CO Shri Venukateshvar Samé4- Do. ete see Weekly aay wn Pandit Babu Amritlal, B. A. 3 ; Hindu (Benghtt 6,200 y 

| char. | :  ‘Brahman) ; 46. 

, KANABESE. | on 
101 | Digvijays ... a 0s one ‘((Dhdr-| Weekly .. —.... ers 1 Gatley Basrimarad ; Hindu 16C 
102 | Hindustan Samdchér-—....| Dharwar | ai sais vee| (1) “N&ray ie Gadag. ‘el 

| : (a) Girdharrio Huddar, fe 
con 54]—2 


Ce le a 
PS ee Dees te 


Name, caste and age of Editor. — pity > 


|) Kérndtek Vritt . -..|Dhérwér | Weekly... ...|(1) Shivrim Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu| 600 


‘ cae “y Saree */ ey: | (Shenvi Brahman) ; 37, 

é Pee Tener wl | | (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 
908 | Lok Bandho 60 eof DOs poh DO: .000 ..| Gururgéo R4glavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 800 
a cy ad eed ae (Deshasth Brahman); 44, , 

: | Bajahans ... Spat cap Do. evel = De 5 v00 ...| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 120 
PA ag ga | Brahman); 44. 

4206.) Rasik Ranjini.., ..| Galag (Dhar-| Do. .., eo:| Gaurishankar R4mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
ee | : : war). Br@hman); 44 t 


Marin. 


107 Arunodaya& ao Sey Ge ..-| Weekly ... .--| Dhondo voy omg Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
| | | Brfihman); 25. 
108 | A’rydvart ... sie ee:| Dhulia (West|} Do. . «| VAman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
: Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
1(@ | Audit  .. ... — .,.| Shol&pur ..-| Monthly... —...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 1,000 
110 | Bakul 


Brahman) ; 35. 
vis -»»| Ratnégiri woo] Weekly a. ...| Har: Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 400 
lil Ban eee eee eos Poona een 
112 Bhala eee 


oe ee. aes we Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasar) ; 27...; 1,000 


see | Do. «.. oes} Published thrice aj Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.3} 5,000 ~ 
; } month. Hindu (Karhida Bréhman) ; 31. 
113 | Bhagwa Zenda ... = ...| Wai (Sate#ra) ...| Monthly... ees! Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 27 

114 | Belgaum Samichdr .. | Belgaum... ».| Weekly ... -+:| Hari Bhikaji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 300 


| | 43. | 
‘ : 115 Brahmoday& eee eee Mah4d (Kolaba) ° Do. eee eee N4rayan Balwant HArdikar : Hindu (Karhada! 400 

ge : - Brahman) ; 48. 
ee ee 116 | Chandrakant eo eae} Ohhikodi (Bel-} Do. ... «| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: gaum). | | pawan Br&hman) ; 41. 
Bs: ). 117 | Chandroday% — «| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ..., »--| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 200 

| | giri). Brahman); 43. : 
eS | 118 | Chikitsak ... =. «| Belgaum | Do. ... «| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah-| 1,000 
a 7 man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe; 
pala Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. 
Me 119 | Deshakélavartamin ...|Erandol (East} Do. ... ..| Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 


* Bie Kh&andesh). Brahman) ; 35. ; 
| x i. 120 Dharm ee6 ees eee WaAi (Satara) eee Do. eee eee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan} 1,000 

ae ‘ Breéhman) ; 52. 
a 121 | Dharwar Vritt ... eoo| Dharwar a I a .. |S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 


3122 | Dinbandhu ‘és eoe| Bombay oe. | Do. ... eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40.} 1,200 


Ha. 123 | Dnyén 3igir nd ” Kolhapur i Cage: ae ..| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
Pe ike, . | man); 43. | 

es 124 | Hindu Punch ,,, __...| Thana .. | Do. . — eee| Krishn4ji Késhin4éth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 3,100 

| Brahman); 41. ; 

are 125 | Hindu Vijays i... +! Kocharé (Ratné-| Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna Ré&ngnekdr; Hindu 400 
|) <a, ) giri). (Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. 

Bes . 126 | Hunnarottejak woe] Nadsik oe ae ...| Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

‘ — Brahman) ; 28. 


127 | Jagadddarsh ove .| Ahmednagar .,..| Weekly... «...| K&shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
| | péwan Brahman); 54. 

128 | Jagadhitechchhu ... «| Poona ... or »-.-| Rdéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa-| 1,500 
| wan Brahman) ; 79. 3 

129 | Jagatsumfchér at SO snk ck -s.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayastha 500 

| Prabhu) ; 43. 

180 | Kal see oes oocl FOOMA xi, = ae ee ag acu Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 7,000 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 
181 | Kalpataru... 4.  .|Sholfipur —...| Do. ... «| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Degshasth 425 


ie FFL St OO ET gM me ey 
bee? a5 Gaia? Bi Wty Aes Bey neva 
SS ee ee OP ee eee 


ae aa : <r Brahmay) ; 50. 

: 132 | Karmanuk vey --| Poona... + sai ..| Hari N&érdéyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 4,000 
| p Brdhman) ; 40. 

188 | Keral Kokil __..., ---| Bombay... .. | Monthly .. | Krishnaji N4&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 1,500 
- Brahman) ; 53. 


IR a en ty aT ee | Soe aid Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 20,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. | 
135 | Khandesh Samachar _...| Parola (East| Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu} 1,000 
iid Kt4éndesh, ) (Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 28, 
138 | Khdndesh Vaibhav ---| Dhulia (West] Weekly ... we.| Y4dav Bélkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| Khindesh, Bréhman) ; 41. : 


37 | Kumtha Vritt ..  ...| Kumtha (Kana-| Do. ... ee.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Saras- 250 


T88 | Lok Bandhu oss = ss | TSsgaon (Satara Do wes 00s —— oat Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
| oO ie | man ; * is . : 


No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. tion. 
MaritHi—continued. ee 
189 | Lokamat .... ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... ud R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu. (Gaud,; 00 
giri), Brdhman); 3. 
140 |Madhukar... .. — .,.j/ Belgaum 6 Do. ... ...| dandrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 
, wat Br4hman); 31._ | wid 
141 | Mahdrdshtra Vritt ee eee ee) eee bs —" Babéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
42. 
142 | Mod Vritt ii .-'| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ae ,.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... ...| Daily ..._...{| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav mek it WOOT .ic Do. do. we| - 1,800 
145 | Munakshu coe ee Dhulia (West Do. eee eee ec eee eee 
K handesh). 
146 | Nagar Samfchér... .. | Ahmednagar Pe se Ybor Gangéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
147 | N&sik Vritt ...  ...| Nasik ...-° ...) Do. ..  ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitpfwan} 200 
Bréhman); 24. 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Doe ..s. ene "a a Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
ranman); vo. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... eoe| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do. oe ...| Govind Sakhaér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
‘“ lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. | | 
160 | Parikshak ... me -.| Belgaum wa mk ..| Vaman Ra&mchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 
: wat Brahman) ; 34. uA 
151 | Prabhdt... ae ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...|Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khaindesh, { Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika ..»| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| : Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. - 
153 | Prakdsh ... ve =v} Batra... sel ~=Do. = anes wee) RAmchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| Brahman); 23. | 
154 | Prakdshak — ...| Bijapur a kh ..|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 
155 | Pratod ... ees ...| Islampur(Satdra).| Do.  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
166 | Réghav Bhushan... .».| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. — oes ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 55. 
157 ) Rashtramukh  ..< — +se| Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea] Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month . Bréhman) ; 27, 
158 | Satya Shodhak ... ..| Ratndgiri el UN a — Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 1,000 
rahman) ; 26. , 
159 | Shet,Shetakiand Shetakari,| Bombay... _—...! Fortnightly —_...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
: Hindu (Karhdda Br@hman) ; 40. 
160 | Sholdpur Samachar eos, Sholdpur we | Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 409 
161 | Shubh Suchak ... .»|Satara .. ...| Do. .. — ...| Ramchandra Appdji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| | | Brahman); 63. 
162 | Sudhakar ... os ses} Fen (Kol@ba) 2! Do. es .».| Nar#yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hinda (Chitpz- 400 
| wan Brahman). 
163 |Sumant ... i“ ..-| Karad (Sat@ra)...' Do.  ... we>| (1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&ndurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
164 | Swarajya .. = ...| Sholapur cost 0 a ».| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 600 
kanastha Brdéhman) ; 36. . 
165 | Vidya Vilas aoe wos| MOolhApur -o+| Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Brghman); 22. 
166 | Vichari ai ees| K4rw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month, Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
167 | Vihari eo we ...| Bombay.ee. vo! Weekly ... ...| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ‘és eee} 1,000 
168 | Vikram ... ice ooo] Satara . coc ..-| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| piwan Brahman) ; 26. | 
169 | Vishvavritt os = eee Kolhapur eee| Do. we} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu $60 
| ( (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér _...| Bombay... me mows 7% so (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni —»» ves 600 
| (2) R&mkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gaud 
, | Saraswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittas@r ... a ...| Wai (Satara) ...' Weekly ... ...( vakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
3 , pawan Brahman) ; 05. 
172 | Vrittasudha aes woe] Satdra ose at: ee ae ee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 43. : 
173 | VydpSri we ee = ws} Poona... = oes} Dow... see] Nama Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 600 
man) ; 4l. 
174 | Warkari ... se» += se] Pandharpur (Sho-; Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 250 
iu Bréhman); 34. : 
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* Sadéshivehastri Rasaodekar; Hindu| 200 
asth Brvhman) ; 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly .... _...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham-|/ 600 


ate oy tot Maks a madan (Abro); 24. 
i New ve,{Eérkhdna Gind) | Do... ++. — Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 


Kar@chigSind) .... Do. ... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 ...| 650 
Sek a eee ee Do. ee Do. eee eee Asaumal Ri jhumal ; Hindu- (Lobéna) ; 53 eve 150 
180., Sind Kesary “we ...( Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do. ss .»-| OQhel4ra4m Minehirmal Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
SS ; 181 : Ajaibat-i-Bambai vee Bombay... ...| Monthly ».| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
sae eS : | | Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
et 182 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... — ...| Weekly ov ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh|| 3,000 , 
eae ; Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 


ae 183: | Deccan Review _... itt ITO. See »-| Monthly ~o.| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan} 2,750 
x ‘ " (North Indian) ; ; 32. 
—. ’ 184 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan —_... oe (Easti Weekly ... «| Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan ; a is 75 

os | 7 endesh). 


—) 185 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ... Bombay... | Do. ws —«..| Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan me ae 


186 J&m-i-J ahdnnuma eo| Jalgaon (East| Do. ove] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
ate 3 Khandesh). e “Muhammadan. 


187 | Mufid-e-Rozger ... e«-| Bombay ... a ae «| Munshi Muhammad aa Faza ‘Miya; 500 


Behe: a | | Muhammadan (Suni) ; 
a a 188 Sultan-ul- Akhbar seo] * DO. coe | Daily <  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh! 1,560 
a Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. : 
. Gusaga’tI aND Hinp1. 
~. 89 [Jain «=... awe ss] Bombay. ws] Weekly. =... | Bhdgubhdi_  Fatechand + Kérbhéri; Hindu) 2,300 
2 (Shawak Bania) ; 382. 
190 | Jain Mitra eee coo] Do. or eee! Fortnightly eee @eeses | 
ma >. , |Mara'rar anp Ka'NaRgse.| — ) 
© Es 191 | Chandrika... ... «| Badgalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu -(Desbasth 145 
Be | pur). : Brahman) ; 35. | 


.. \Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
4n italics... 7 

Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the eins in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Est ts printed in brackets after the name. 


CG. The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 

oe the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion,’ never placed at the end of a word. -This rule has 

| aoe ‘bean strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 

ed in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with 2 mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisted by the 

‘Proprietor are not guaranteed es accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Nos. 62, 67,73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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654 | Bharat Jivan ... —...| Bombay... —««» Monthly --| Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 ; | 
| rathi Brahman) ; 34, a 


MaRaATHI. | | ; ee) 


1174 | Chhatrapati ae OR kc OO da aa en ih 
148A Paisa Fund eee eee Bombay ... eee Monthly én peg Oe a | 


1574 | Samalochak ve = ws | Bijapur wa ao ...| Trimbak Gurunath Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha}; 100 
Bréhman); 30. | 


1§9a | Shivaji Vijaya... .6| Sholdpar ok a | Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir} 400 
Shaivi Lingayat); 25. 
164a | Vagdevi . ae e| Dharwar ee oe i ove — Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingdyat) ; 75 
r . 
173a | Vyavastha... ee -o-| Satara... -»»| Weekly - Bete | a 
N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman R4mchandra Pangarkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Brdhmin); 35. The \ 
circulation is 900. : | 
(6) The — of No. 185 is Munshi Amjad Beg 622 Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation } 
is 600. | BF, | 
(c).The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. a 
(ad) The editor of No. 185 is Pandharinéth Balkrishna P4thak ; Hindu (Yajurvedi. Brahmin); 28. The circulation : 
is 1,000. | | 


(e) The editors of No. 102 are Narayan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin); 3) and Girdhar Venkatesh - 
Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200, 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kéyastha Parbhu) ; 32. The "al 
circulation is 600, Si 
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(9) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. 
(Rh) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania) ; 30, The circulation is 1,000. 
(i) The editor of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 


is 500, : f 
(j) An Anglo-Mardthi supplement of No. 98 is issued. 
(k) No. 145 is published at Poona. 
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Polittoe and the Pabléio Adminisiration.. . 
1. “One of the chief features of the new scheme: of ‘reform’. is: the 
_ vecognition: of the claims of: the Ruling Chiefs and: 

Prinees and their installation as:the: Imperial Advisers. 
of the Crown. What right the rnlers of Native States: 
have-to legislate and to advise upon: matters regarding: 


Comments on the Govern- 
ment of India’s circular ve the 
Advisory Council of Notables 

and the expansion of the 


Legislative Councils. = = the 230 million: inhabitants: of British India with 
Pa Review (12, 18th whom they have no- concern is a constitutional. 


question which we:must leave to others to answer.. 
But even allowing that as part of an integral whole they: are not an altogether: 
negligible factor in the administration of this country, and that as such they 

are entitled so to legislate and advise, is there anything in their past history to 
justify us in believing that they can give a sound and independent opinion on. 
questions pertaining to the thoughts and feelings, the wants. and requirements, 

and even the very condition of the masses with whom they never come into 

contact, of whom they kuow little, and for whom perhaps they care even 

less P The fact is, the majority of them. are scarcely free agents, and 

are too painfully conscious of their position in the polity of the imperial 

Government to be able to speak out their minds freely whenever occasion. 
requires it. Is it possible under such conditions for a Native Chief to have 

those golden opportunities which would enable him to do any good to 

himself and his subjects P......... If may be, however, that weare on the 
eve of some changes in the existing relations between the Native States. 
and the Government of India—relations which were so unduly straitened 

by the high-handed policy of Lord Curzon. An improvement in the direc- 

tion of a limitation of interference is desirable from more than one point 
of view, and we hope that Mr. Morley, before be lays down the reins of office, 

will see to it that the present relations are rectified......... At present it is the 

Political Agent who rules the State as well as its Chief, and when in the near 

future the latter sallies forth to give his precious advice as an Imperial Council- 
lor, it will be the voice of the Political Agent that we shall hear. ‘The 
public will be affected directly and indirectly by the advice that will be given, 

and it is but right that these Councillors should forego the comfortable security 
of closed doors. Whether this wili be done or not is more than we can surmise, 
but if it be true that the laws and institutions of a civilised country are meant 

for the good of the people concerned, all that we can say is that the more an 

alien Government like that of India endeavours to rule in accordance with the 
wishes and the rising aspirations of the people, the greater will be its ultimate 

stability and success.” 


) 


“Tn a heterogeneous population like that of India, the conditions 
favourable tothe framing of a scheme of representation 
on a purely intellectual basis do not exist. What is 
more, the educational test cannot be applied 
exclusively, because of the intimate connection which the British Government 
has established’ between intellectual fitness and elocutionary proficiency ina 
foreign language.... In the present circumstances, when the entire 
population is divided into numerous classes, unconscious of tie identity of their 
interests, in so far as such identity exists, and when the diffusion of 
knowledge among the various classes is uneven, the most equitable course 
would be to define the most important interests which deserve to be 
represented, and to protect them specially where they are likely to suffer. 
in consequence of the artificial intellectual tests which have come to be applied. 
In the Government of India’s proposals two important interests have been parti- 
-gularly recognised, while others are not forgotten,........ It is alleged by some 
that the Mubhammadans have no special interests, and their real interests are 
identical with those of the rest of the population, ‘This may or may not be true: for 
ourselves, we believe that it is true in some parts of India, and in some respects, 
but.not in others. . But the real question to be considered in connection with a 
scheme of representation of popular interests is chat of supposed interests, rather 
than true interests. The idea of religion forming a basis of distinct interests is 
familiar to the English mind and to the student of the history of England 


Indian Spectator (5), 21st 
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yer couniries:;,.»:. We lave ‘seen: ho: better’ ‘proposals than those of 
‘Government put forwsed by the critics of Government,.......... One may, 

a ee 9 ont yaintairi that: “the. Muhammadan . community, as a whole, does not 

‘Del per p itself to! be possessed of: any separate interests, that those who have 

- ‘submitted. memorials or are writing in the Press on behalf of the community, 

 ~ dono tray ‘pepresent: the. sentiments of the. community, and that Govern- 
ments fied:in acting ~ their «representations. But then, 
Poe what better etedsntiale have-any-of us to present ? The selfishness is not all 
sg one:side. ‘The Muhammadans complain because they know where the shoe 
pinches, ‘Others have been very comfortable in their shoes, and they preach 
aitruism,....:..... Just at the present moment it is natural to suspect that Gov- 
ernment have an immediate motive in’ giving a larger representation to the 
Muhammadans and the landed aristocracy. If their object were merely to bring 
into temporary prominence the classes which are expected generally to acquiesce 
in their measures and to sound a note of loyalty whenever occasion arises, we are 
not sure if Government would not have thrown a few sops to some other com- 
munities and classes also, besides the Muhammadans and the landholders, 
We do not believe that there is any such intention underlying the present 
proporals. Weare not at all sure that Government expect Muhammadans 
for ever to occupy a different camp from that of the Hindus. In the ordinary 
administration, the landholders, interested as they are in a source of revenue 
at once the most important and the mcst ex posed to criticisms of various kinds, 
will in course of time be among the most persistent critics of Government. If 
Government’s object be to seek some relief from the sharpness of tongue and the 
censorious eloquence of the lawyer and the schoolmaster, it has surely followed: 
the policy of ‘plunging into the river to avoid the rain. The question is 
a whether Government have proposed to bestow upon the land-holding class a 
| privilege to which it is not entitled or to deprive any other class of any privilege 
‘ba : to which it is entitled. In England, where the agricultural industry is 
i not comparatively so important as it is in India, we read that ‘in the elections 
hea to the County Councils the persons elected are drawn very largely from the 

e large and small land-owners, the large farmers, professional men and :;lergy.’ 
When such is the choice of the free electors of England, we fail to see why 
in India the claims of the landholding classes to be represented adequately in 
local or central Councils for administrative purposes should be whittled down.” 


3. “We must hold that the statement that the territorial principle 

° Indian Social Reformer (4), is unsuited to India is not a statement of fact but 

ee zind Sept.; Bombay Hast an Anglo-Indian political convention, Even as 
Indian (1), 14th Sept. regards “Muhammadans, it is altogether a political 
convention that they have kept free cf territorial ties and have been held 

together by their common creed.......... We unreservedly and_ heartily 

accept the principle of adequate representation of minor‘ties. We recognise 

that it will be to the advantage of the country to have more Mulammadan 

gentlemen of intellect and independence in our legislative and other assemblies, 

not, as Muhammadans, but as exponents of a culture and civilization which 

have exercised a very great influence in ‘the making of modern India. But 

both as regards Hindus and Muhammadans, we will say this: the Hindu 

and the Mutammadan who will be valuable as Councillors of State are the 

he Hindu who feels for the Muhammadan and the Muhammadan who feels for the 
i: Hindu as for a brother. The Nawab of Dacca type of Muhammadan on the 
i one hand, and the ‘Tilak type of Hindu on the other, can only do mischief in 
such a position. The electorates ought to be so formed as to bring forward the 
responsible, the conciliatory and the sound and sober element in each religion 
and to keep out the narrow, the bigoted and the demagogic element.......,., 
Mr. Morley and Lord Minto can and. should, however, form electorates on 
oS the territorial principle, assign as many members as they like. to each, fixing 
‘a the proportion, according to local ciroumstances, of Hindu or Muhammadan 
ee members, whichever | community happens to be in the minority, instead of 
leaving Hindu minorities alone as in the present scheme. All the members 
‘willbe elected by the general body, but there will be a larger chance that we 
-ghall get the right type of Hindu and Mubammadan under such a system than 
under the one pape - by Government.” [The Bombay Hast Indian 
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writes :—‘ Viewing the whole scheme impartially, we have: no. hesitation, 
whatever in stating that it is comprehensive enough, inasmuch as all. 
classes, communities and interests: will have fair ‘representation on the 
proposed enlarged Councils. Even our community may hope to be represented 
in the local Council, if we can find a fit representative, and for this purpose we 
shall have to move actively in the matter. » That the official element should 
predominate is but right as British rule must be maintained in its full vigour 
for the promotion of the welfare of India, and this can be accomplished only 
through British agency.”’} 


4. Government themselves have recognised that territorial represen- 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 22nd tation was ‘ unsuited to India’ in 1893. May it ‘be. 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Pheniz asked whether it is suéted to India fo-day? If s0, 
(14), 18th Sept. ‘ may we further inquire in what way have the 
territorials made a progress to prompt Government now to recognise them 
as suited P We have searched in vain in the body of the circular letter for that 
evidence........... In its absence we must observe that Government have not 
proved their case. And as a matter of fact we may say that the territorials are 
more unsuited to be represented on the Legislative Councils to-day than they 
were in 1893, 'They have been a steadily disintegrating element everywhere in 
point of public activity and vitality.......... To put in the forefront, therefore, 
so late in the day, the recognition of the territorials is a mere subterfuge. The 
Government of India have endeavoured to take shelter under the plea that 
while recognising the unsuitability ¢o Jndsa of territorial representation in the 
Legislative Councils, they were under the hope that the electorates they had 
constituted would have been able to bring insuchaclass. How can they? 
If a thing was unsuited, why should it at all be thought of P And asa matter 
of fact it was Government, not the people, that was the author of the 
electorates? Did they take any care to see that in some way or other the 
territorials should be represented? ‘The answer must be given in the 
negative.......... Thus,it will be clear to the reader that the introduction at 
present of territorial representation is simply in pursuance of its reactionary 
policy to bring about a ‘counterpoise, in spite of its own conviction 
in its heart of. hearts that it is ‘unsuited to India’.’’ [In commenting 
on the proposed Council reforms the Phenix writes:—‘‘'The public 
opinion has been set at naught once more. The aims and the aspirations of the 
Congress party have been stifled for the nonce, Look at the patronage 
extended to the Muhammadans! Years ago, Governors and Pro-consuls 
always candidly informed the Muhammadans in their speeches that self- 
help was the only road to honour and distinction. This wise attitude has been 
now given up, and our Moslem friends are to be invested by a special 
contrivance with power which they could not obtain for themselves.. What, we 
pertinently ask, will be the effect of this pernicious policy ? ‘The effect wil! be 
that not only the Moslems will be spoilt by over-indulgence, but it will also 
intensify the racial and religious differences that are already so acute. The 
educated Indians, throughout the length and breadth of the country, have 
pronounced the Council reforms to be mere Dead Sea apples. Wiil Gov- 
ernment modify their policy in the light of public criticism? Or will they, as 
in the Partition episode, defy public opinion ? ’’] 


5. Mr. Morley’s reforms are taking shape one after another. The 
reconstitution of the Secretary of State’s Council was 

Reconstitution of the India really undertaken to provide for the appointment of 
a ie ie i ta Naiive members, though the Bill submitted to Parlia- 
nm ment does not specifically mention the nationality of 
| any of the members. The abolition of the condition 
requiring the members to possess professional or peculiar qualifications is 
evidently intended to facilitate the introduction of Indian gentlemen, who may 
not be able to boast of long official experience or of expert knowledge of any 
subject. Mr. ‘Theodore Morison’s appointment had already paved the way for a 
revision of the old requirements. ‘Che new provisions, that the members to be 
appointed should not have been more than five years out of India, and that they 
would ordinarily hold office for seven years, are required to ensure that the 
Council has a personal knowledge of the latest phases of the development both 
con 128]--4 
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Shee toue ¢4etoto > placéiin British Columbia and the Vancouver Islands, 
‘giBignificunoe/of anti-Asiatio’. the troubles in Africa and the determination of the 
eoling in America and else- . Socialist leaders in America to make it impossible for 


regard the presence of foreigners in the land as a menace to their bread and to 
the peace of their hearth secondly, this feeling is fanned into flame by the 
reports of the treatment given to their own brethren in foreign lands even by 
those races who have been pouring into India and feeding on her substance as if 
she was a legitimate pasturage for them. It ought to be, therefore, evident | 
ae to the British Imperialist that if he wants the hatred of Europeans in India to - 
OT dbate he must undertake that anti-Asiatic feeling in Africa and America will 
i be proportionately brought under control.”’ 


a bi 7. “Oppression when its exceeds it bounds begins to recoil upon the 
1s ; oppressors themselves. If the case of the Indians in 


Oriental Rertew (12),18th . the Transvaal was not sufficient to move the British 
Sept.; Indu Prakash (42), 


ns Ministry, and if the latter thought themselves justified 
20th Sept. y> —- J 

ua ff in leaving their fellow-subjects of darker hue to the 

| mercies of white legislation, the anti-Asiatic problem has now cropped up in 
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such a form that even the Jingoes and Philistines must admit culpable neglect 
in the past and advise immediate action. It is the Japanese now who have 
been injured in Canada and they have returned blow for blow; so we find the 
English press’ singing a different tune from their usual one when Indians or 
Chinese are’ the victims........... And notwithstanding that the Japanese had 
the best of the fight, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, tae Canadian Prime Minister, has 
feit it necessary to wire to the Mayor of Vancouver ‘deeply regretting the 
a indignities and cruelties to the subjects of the friend and ally of King Edward 
i and hoping that the offenders will be promptly punished.’.......... Nosympathy 
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a eee or apology is, however, wasted on the Chinese and the Indians, who were 
equaliy the victims of mob law, for they did not prove themselves s9 good in 


giving their assailants a thrashing. . Indeed, the Indians have remained so 
faithful to their national] instincts even in a foreign land that they declined to 
join a combined Chinese and Japanese organisation for a general industrial 
strike on the ground that ‘they are British subjects.’ No wonder that Indians 
are treated like dogs by the valiant Anglo-Saxon both at home and abroad, for 
the Anglo-Saxon and Christian honours none but those who can give him a good 
thrashing.” |The Indu Prakdsh writes in asomewhat similar strain. | 


8, The treatment given by the Americans to the Hindu and Japanese 

immigrants at Vancouver is of a startling and 
instructive character. Having been attacked by the 
_ Americans the Hindu workmen in a panic left the 
place with all their property, and no assurances that they would be protected 
against such attacks in future would induce them to stay. A similar attack 
was also made on the Japanese ; but being of « different mettle they united their 
{forces for the purpose of resistance and routed the Americans. The lesson to be 
learnt from this is that our salvation does not lie in fleeing before our enemies, 
but in making them fly. ‘I'he Americans will now fight shy of the Japanese; 
but as for the Hindus, they bave cut themselves off from Vancouver for ever. 
‘Yhe' Hindus areas noted for their thrift, industry and skill as the Japanese; 
the ‘only difference between the two is that while the Japanese are brave and 
warlike, the Hindus are cowardly and given merely to talk. ‘he result is 
that ‘the Japanese are able to hold their own ia foreign countries, while the 
Hindus are ill-treated everywhere, In all struggles the ultimate appeal is 
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‘a Arya Prakash (20), loth 
a. 7 Sept. 


to brute force... If’ Indians know. how to depend upon themselves our benign 
Government, would not have had to maintain such a large Police force. 
There are many reasons wky the Americans and Europeans should feel 
contempt for the Asiatic races. Show them that there is “grit” in you and 
the vontempt will. disappear. A submissive spirit is least caloulated to 
. excite pity. 7 ee ob paaae Tepe 


9. The Mahrdtta reproduces the following speech, said to have been a ae 
delivered by Mrs. Rustom K. R,. Cama before the i e 
Mrs. Rustom K.R.Cama’s Socialist Conference at Stuttgart on the 22nd August | 


speech before the Interna- ew 
iid] Seukath. Cokgeeh bt 1907 :—“ I have come here to speak for the dumb 


Stuttgart, Germany. millions of India who are going through terrible 
Makrdtta (10), 15th Sept. times under the English capitalists and the British 
| Government. You cannot dream what poverty. there 
is in that far distant land, where the average income per head comes to three 3 i 
farthings a day......... . Inno other part of the world does such a thing i 
exist. The cause of this poverty is the thirty-five millions sterling which are 
taken out of that land every year! It all goes to England to make that 
wealthy country more and more wealthy; while in Hindustan, owing to this 
poverty, we are dying by half a million every month; and Hindustan meaas 
one-fifth of the human race. Socialists, I plead at the bar of humanity when 
I speak to you. You are discussing Colonies all the time, but what about 
Dependencies ? First of all let me ask you should there be such aword as 
Dependency in Socialism? Is this not the fight between class and class, where / 
the strong are killing the weak and the down trodden by millions every year? 
Socialism means justice for all; so brother and sister socialists, take up the cause 
of Justice, and make it a point to bring Indiain front at every Socialist Congress ! ; 
Do no wait for representation from India. ‘That much oppressed people 
cannot do anything of the sort. How can they start socialism in that land 
where liberty does not exist?......... L beg of you, friends, to read the paper ta 
which comrade Hyndman has written for this Congress.......... Thirty-five eo 
years ago he prophesied that to take out 35 millions of pounds every year would |) 
impoverish that country hopelessly, that such things should not go on, and | 
should not be allowed to go on! Now all these have coms true to-day to the 
very letter........... Do not misunderstand me, I have every symovathy with 
Russia and Poland, and I know their heroic sufferings ; but let me tell you’ that 
India’s sufferings are greater. I only ask for your moral support, and of course 
the fighting for our rights we will do; but you, socialists, must say that you are 
against the bureaucrats and the capitalist English; say that you are for the 
suffering millions of Hindustan. One word more, friends. ‘lwo of our best ite 
men, enlightened, highly educated, patriotic, and above all law-abiding, are MM 
‘deported without trial and are kept in captivity in some forts in Burma for the } 
last three months; while so many are sent to prison every month after a mock 
trial. Their crime is that they speak and write about the injustice in the land. 
I unfold this little National Indian Flag before you, friends; and l ask you in 
the name of the Indian Nation to fight for justice. because that is the first ! 
principle of socialism......... Let me tell you that I have every hope to sea - 
self-government for India established in my life-time.”’ i 


10. ‘ We had hoped that Mrs, Cama had had her say in her recent open 

letter addressed to her countrymen and would not ~ a 

again bein evidence. We have, however, been very i q 

Akhbér-e-Souddgar (82), painfully disappointed. She attended the Sooialist | 
1Sth Sem, Aaee eet Congress lately held at Stuttgart, Germany, as a dele- | 

Jame-Jamshed (°8), 28 ooteand delivered a vehement denunciation of Britain's . 
rule in India. The speech is only an intensified edition yo 

of the open letter, Couched in violent language, ee 

it is marred by not a little exaggeration. Nobody has ever advanced it as a | i ol 
fact that British rule is an ideal one. A foreign Government can, under 
no circumstances, be a faultless one. And our rulers themselves admit that 
there is room for improvement inthe methods of administration....... But to say 
that it isan ‘unmitigated tyranny of the worst type’ can be nothing shor: of 
an ‘unmitigated nonsense. And yet this is the charge which Mrs. Cama 

brings against the British Goverament. She seems to forget that British rule — 
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ewe: COU! | the cirouwmstances. ‘We aresorry the 
Pate! laity! Tias taken such’ an ‘unconmprot sing aunt untenable attitude. But: 
there is ‘anc wt bf the: nea ay whieh we take the strongest objection. 
Bo agit te 7” Tae and ‘even 1a England with the Object of getting our griev- 
_  @inees’ ved) ed is perfectly legitimate. But itis more than reprehensible, 
almost culpable and disloyal, to go to foreign countries, and there hurl denun-. . 
ong against Britain and her rule in India, Whatever may be their faults, 


j s 
‘a D. paee 
; : 


-— the. British are our rulers, and it is our first duty to be loyal to them. Knock 
— at. the door.of Parliament, appeal to your gracious Sovereign, and none will find 
Be 1 ; with, you. Britain is wise enough to. recognise the legitimateness of all 
this, But to go to foreign countries, many of which may be governed much 
worse than India, is rank folly. It would be criminal in a man,. but when a 
| high-born, educated and cultured lady, and that too,a Parsi lady, does such 
a thing, we can only say, the pity of it, oh! The pity of it! We do not. 
question the sincerity of Mrs. Cama, but we cannot help saying that she has 
mistaken the sphere of her activity. Let her mix among the people of England, 
enlighten them upon the real condition of India, secure their sympathy and 
move them to take an active interest in Indian affairs, and she will be doing a 
real service.to her country. And what can these socialists of Europe “do 
for us? Absolutely nothing. Their hands are full enough, and we are 
firmly convinced that neither their gospel nor their methods will ever do for 
India. Our salvation lies in our own hands and in the good-will of England. 
Our first aim should, therefore, be to earn this good-will.” [The Tém-e-Jamshed 
writes in a similar strain of condemnation of Mrs. Cama’s conduct. | 


11. It is asserted by a few thoughtless people that the British won India 

by the sword, but history tells a different tale.. But 

th | ry erent tale u 

peodting gp Blow v-y of . for the valuable assistance rendered by the Indian 


: power in India. sepoys and the partiality shown by the people to the 
, Karndtak Patra (57), 18th British, British supremacy would never have been 
opt. established in the land. Though British rule was. 


established in the country with bright prospects, it gradually became tyrannical. 
The burden of taxation grew heavier and many vatans were confiscated by the 
Iném Commission. The old village institutions were destroyed, and the people 
were taught to drink liquor with a view to prafit the Government exchequer. 
The people were also deprived of theirarmsand distrusted. Things have steadily 
gone from bad to worse from the regime of Lord Dalhousie to the present day, 
| with the exception of Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty. During the last 15 or 16 years, 
- - the Government has become hopelessly bad, each Viceroy appearing to vie 
with his predecessor in ruining the interests of the people. Murders of Indians 
are freely committed, while plague and poverty seem to have taken up a 
permanent abode in the country. Innocent men are being sent to jail, women 
are dishonoured and temples and idols are being desecrated, officers are 
pandering to the vanity of certain classes and creating racial ill- feeling. 
‘Wherein then lies the difference between the English Government and the 
Muhammadan regime of old? Ifthere is any difference, it is to the disad. 
vantage of the present rulers. If the Muhammadan rulers iost their throne 
by means of their iniquitous acts, will not the same fate overtake the British ? 
In speaking of the British Government, we refer only to the salaried officers of 
Government and not to the Royal House of England, whose attitude towards 
the Indians and their country has always been sympathetic. Matters seem 
now to have reached a crisis, and we may confidently expect to see a radical 
change i in the existing system of administration in the. near future. 


12. In the course of a leading article,. 


me tr, or 


Appeal to the sword is the most effec- 
tive means to attain independence. ~ : 
Vihéri ser g 16th Sept. the Véhare writes :— 


iS | “ You thought to win a world by your fair dealing, 
| To conquer freedom with no drop of blood. 
| ~  fhis was your crime. ‘Ihe world knows no such reasoning. 
' _» <I neither bore with yon nor understood. 
. . |. Thinkest thou, England, God can be outwitted 
| war « ever thus by him who sells and scl 


4, : 


W. S. BLunt. 


The above lines are written with reference to’ the Egyptians. “But they 
are literally applicable to India, which, like Egypt, is enslaved. We owe our 
present wretched plight to slavery, and nothing but independence can amelio- 
rate it. The main question, therefore, is how to. secure independence. At first 
the people thought that they could do so by submitting petitions to Govern- 
ment, But they are now convinced that petitions and memorials are not the 
true means of securing independence, but that sharper weapons must be 
employed for that purpose, and accordingly for the last two years, they 
have had recourse to swadeshism, boycott, national education, &c. These latter 
are no doubt more effective than prayers and memorials, as is proved by the 
present attitude of Government, but they are not the last or the most effective 
remedy for securing independence. Such last remedy is the ‘sword’. At 
present we are not strong enough todraw the sword. Still, wedo not think 
that we shall secure independence without shedding a single drop of blood. 
The very notion that independence can be secured without shedding blood is 
erroneous. it was on account of our clinging to this notion that we hitherto 
failed to gain our end. Swadeshism and boycott are but subordinate means for 
attaining our goal. The final goal and the best reans of attaining it must be 
constantly placed before the people’s eyes. We should not remain silent about 
these matters for fear of incurring the displeasure of Government. Inde- 
pendence isa right given by God toevery nation, Blunt justly says that 
England cannot wrest this right from other nations for ever by outwitting God. 
When the final goal is clearly and constantly placed before the people, it will 
be attained in course of time. This was done by the uncle of Wallace, the 
Scotch patriot, and the latter was thereby inspired with the desire for 
independence. Wallace had no large army under him, but the maxim ‘“ No 
boon is like to liberty, then never slavery ’’ was constantly before his eyes, 
and it emboldened him and his followers to cross swords with the English. 
Our national epics, viz., the Ramayan and the Mahabharat showed Shivaji 
the path to swardjya. In short, it is only when the final goal and the most 
effective means of attaining it are distinctly placed before the people that the 
latter can hope to accomplish their desired object. 


13. During the last few months, a mischievous and suicidal attempt has 
been made by the reckless and short-sighted officials 
What is the true cause of in India to aggravate the fire of public discontent by 
public discontent in India‘ e id diated & al h 
Kal (180), 20th Sept. means ol prosecutions, deportations, we., under t @ 
: belief that such repressive measures would extinguish 
the flames of that discontent. It is time that both the authorities and the 
people gave thought to the position thus created. Some Anglo-Indians allege 
that the present obstructive attitude of the people is the outcome of the efforts 
made by the educated classes and the native journalists to sow the seeds of dis- 
content in the land, But is there any truth in this allegation? Assuming it 
to be true for a moment, we may ask, why should the efforts of journalists and 
educated Indians be successful? If the British Government is labouring 
incessantly for the good of its subjects, the writings of journalists should have 
no effect whatever on the minds of the masses, Ifthe people had been happy 
and well-fed and if the burden of taxation falling on them had been light, no 
amount of journalistic effusions or platform orations would have made the least 
impression upon them. ‘The present discontent is really the result of the politi- 
cal situation, which is created by the English, Is tho drain of thirty or forty 
crores of rupees from India to England calculated to make the Indians 
contented? Is, again, the prevalence of perpetual famine and starvation 
calculated to produce contentment among the masses in India? Can Indians 
feel happy in 4 state of servitude? Do Indians like that their country should 
gerve as a grazing ground for Englishmen? Is Mr. Morley’s declaration that 
India should for an indefinite period of time remain under a personal and 
autocratic form of rule likely to please the Indians? It will thus be seen that 
the English are responsible for the present discontent and not the writings of 
men like Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and-Aravinda Ghose. It rests with the 
rulers to stop the discontent in India by granting swardjya to the people. 
Prudence consists in adopting this course. Repressive measures can néver 
arrest the advancing tide of public opinion. | 
con 1281—9 
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lisputed fact the’ tn Th glidkinen of the 
| people of ‘Tndia ‘hes Ween the cause of much dis- 
' -eatisfaction- among the latter. Englishmen seem to 
“forget the deep. debt of gratitude they owe to the 


S Days ny ba 0 itejak 7, 20th Indians for all their services since their advent in 


this land.. Only the base-born can so ill-treat the 


‘liidren: of the soil, which raised them from misery to affluence and wealth. 


It is the enormous yearly drain of India’s wealth to England that enables the 
Britons to live in luxury and comfort. It’ is an idle boast that India was 


orquered and is held by the sword. It was with the aid of the Indians 


themselves and on account of the disunion which prevailed among them 
that Englishmen succeeded in obtaining a hold on this country. We must 
acknowledge that members of the Royal family are particularly sympa- 
thetic towards the people of this country and have always been anxious 
to fulfil the promises made to them in the past. But it is to be regretted that 
the constitution of the Government of England is such as to enable high 
officers in India to pursue a policy which brings untold sufferings on the people. 
But as if this excess of misery were the preeursor of future happiness, it has 
been followed by a partial awakening of the country and the spread of the 
ideas of independence. But this awakening was more than could be borne by 
the mean-hearted Angio-Indian officials and newspapers who poisoned the ears 
of Government and brought about tle prosecution of the Indian leaders and 
journalists. The consequences of all this will be very disastrous. ‘The true 
ereatness of a ruler always consists in securing the love of bis subjects. It is 
always prudent to govern a country in such a way as to keep the people 
contented. Just as a wise parent grants a certain amount of independence to a 
grown-up child, so Government should, when the time comes, grant the 
legitimate demands of the people. It is sheer folly to wait till an acute crisis 
is reached. We cannot understand the Justice or propriety of the objections 
raised against the -granting of swardjya under British paramounteéy. We 
would earnestly request those in authority to study the cases of those nations 
that are now enjoying swardjya and find out at what stage and under what 
circumstances they were considered fit to enjoy the boon. [Elsewhere the 
paper writes :—Since the partition of Bengal the state ot affairs in India has 
assumed a serious aspect. Persons of ‘ability and sincerity of purpose have 
entered the arena and become earnest advocates of swadeshism and boycott. 
Students in Calcutta have just refused to obey the orders issued by thie 
Director of Public Instruction prohibiting them from taking part in political 
meetings. This is what was expected from the beginning. There is still 
time for the Government to mend matters. Even if they axe not disposed 
to make any concessions to the people, they should at least refrain from 
ill-treating them. | 


15, Though we are only striving for the advancement of the country, 
Mildness of the Indjang me high- -handed bureaucracy does not hesitate to set 
alieged to be the cause of US down as rebels. So long as we are soft and mild, 
their present miseries, Government gill continue to harass, incarcerate and 
. ‘Samdlochaka (1574), for deport us and, if need be, would even shoct us down. 
— But can we afford to be cowed down by such treatment ? 
Ihe policy of Government is now clear. So long as we merely indulged in talk, 
Government were brimful of sympathy for us, but as soon as our words began to 
be translated into deeds, they changed their attitude and began to harass us, Our 
enslaved condition encourages our rulers to look upon us as interlopers i in our 
own country, and to misrepresent our activities. This state of.things is bound 
to continue so long as the people remain mild and ignorant, and are afraid of pre- 
senting a bold and determined front. ‘Lhe high- -handed proceedings of the Punjab 
officials go unpunished in this country only because the Indians are mild. In 
Europe the people would at once have taught the authorities a severe 


Jesson. It is only because the Indians do not possess pluck that ° they 


are required to endure oppression and persecution at the hands of officials 


in silence. - It is the way of the werld to he always Srorbeoring with the 


19. 


16. An anonymous correspondent writes to the. Dnydnottejak :—Two 
| : sentences out. of the speech delivered by the Japanese 
Independenco is lost statesman, Count Okuma, at the Shivaji celebration 
through ye of self-help, organised by the Indians staying in Japan, are worthy 
Pe Duyanottejak (12), 15th Of being engraved upon the hearts of all Indians. 
Sept, The first of these weighty sentences is, “India must 
work out its own destiny.” It was not by seeking to be 
propped up by other nations that within the short period of 50 years Japan raised 
itself to the pinnacle of glory and humbled such a mighty European power 
as Russia. No, the secret of Japan’s success lay in her spirit cf self-help. 
If India wants to be independent and happy like Japan, she must follow in 
the footsteps of that country. On the analogy of the Count’s second sentence, 
“Tt was Rome that conquered JKome’’ we may very well say, ‘“‘1t was 
India that conquered India.” Even the smallest state cannot be conquered 
unless its people have lost their patriotism and are torn by dissensions. 
Through the virtues of patriotism and unity the Japanese tore to pieces the 
Russian bear; in the absence of these qualities, the Indians have been sub- 
jugated by a handful of men. When the people of a country try to set traps 
to ruin one another, then it is time forthem to weir the chains of slavery. 
Let our countrymen con over the words of Count Okuma. 


*17. In the course of a long article on Indian Factory Lezislation the 
Parsi writes:—“* The nev Textile Factories Com- 
Suggestions re the propos- mittee is to search for defects in our factory system. 
-s appointment of the ‘The defects which they will find will be chiefly in 
actory Labour Com mission. factory hyzi aG HW ; weal 
Farsi (32), 22nd Sept., y hygiene, an overnment will need really 
Eng. cols. expert assistance in remedying them. But the evils 
resulting from the undue power oi capital over labour, 
though they will not be very obvious to the Committee, none the ‘less need 
providing against. It is not wise tv wait until hideous conditions outrage our 
sense of humanity. It can be easily foreseen in what direction evil will arise, 
and it is better to prevent its birth than to strangle if when it has become a 
devouring monster. Above all, Government should keep two things in mind: 
thev must not lay themselves open to any Lancashire censures bearing the 
faintest trace of justice; and they must have legislation of a more intricate 
and expert character than can be learnt in a Secretariat. The industrial 
revolution of India is as difficult a thing to pilot to a successful conclusion 
as would be its political revolution; in many ways it claims precedence: of 
politics; and our salvation depends upon both the conscious wisdom and the 
confessed ignorance of those who rule over us.” 


18. ‘“ As was to be expected, the compact of the Government of India 
with Mr. Everard Cotes, the Daily Mail correspon- 

Comments ne the Py dent at Simla has come in for a good deal of eriti- 
. ee Mr. iy. 3 cism from both the Indian and the Anglo-Indian 
for the supply cf “ Confiden- Press. ‘Lo the latter it has been personal slight in 


tial” information, : that the Government of India do not seem to have 
. Oriente). Review (is Age coulidence in the efficiency of their news-service, and 
13k Sept. ’» to the former it is a piece of unmitigated olfeace 


as Mr. Cotes has been known to be sendjng to the 
Daily Mail garbled versions of the events that have recently happeued in 
India........... The morbid taste of the large mass of unthinking British readers 
has to be catered for, and the yellow journalism of the day is only tie product 
of the age. ‘The Daily Mat! is a typical yellow journal. But what strikes us 
as most unusual is the fact that the Guvernment of India should have taken it 
into their heads to supply news to their subordinates aud for that purpose should 
indent upon a ‘special’ correspondent whose information can at best be only 
second-hand.......... It seems to us the selection of an Englishman connected 
with such a paper is unhappy, even if the Government think that they should 


keep their subordinates in touch with the latest news for which we feel: 


persuaded that there is no need of such an agent.” [The Sind. Journal 
writes :—“The need of some such agency is very great; but by giving the sole 
contract to Mr. Cotes Government will only be raising another hornet’s nest 
about theircara."[ : ) sae spt © Reet 
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, which sre being cr, ag ce By the Ben- 

a} Neil AOA AER ares ) present juncture while they are being 

~ Commendation of the harassed by Government, are bound to evoke universal 

i. Ee Seasae ; patti. spirit’ admiration. Many of us had not the least idea that 

Deeone & hesttoae 17th Sept, the Bengalis possessed the pluck and the stubbornness 

mo Daim : -Tequired to carry on the struggle with the official 

class, but the times are changed and just as the despised mortals succeeded in 

bringing about the destruction of the demon Ravana, so have the Bengalis 

nonplussed the white bureaucrats. This proves that in the fulness of time the 

Almighty endows even timid persons with the strength required to resist official 

high-handedness and makes justice and liberty triumph in the end. Recent 

events in Bengal have shown that a spirit of self-sacrifice and determination 

are essential to carry.on the impending struggle between the white bureaucracy 

: on the one hand and the down-trodden Indians on the other. The Punjabis, 

: too, were put in the balance but were found wanting. The Bengalis, on 

: the other hand, have disillusioned the officials, who fondly imagined 

that the incarceration of a few Bengali leaders would suffice to extinguish 

the new party in that province. Condemned newspapers whose editors are 

sent to jail continue to be published as if they had veritably risen from the 

ashes like the phcenix, while convicted students are being iionised by the 

— Such incidents deserve to be pondered over by our countrymen. 

n a struggle of the kind which is being waged in Bengal at present, it is the 

actual sufferers that deserve greater honour than those who merely indulge 

in talk. ‘Che former alone will secure to us swardjya, and India is waiting 

eagerly for the advent of such souls. Mr. Pal has shown himself to be one 

of them, and his incarceration is a standing protest against our alien oppressors 

who are moving the machinery of arbitrary laws for the purpose of persecuting 

those leaders of the popular party who are fighting for swardjya. The editor 

of the Bande Madtaram might be found guilty under thelaw now in force. But 

who made the law ? Was it not enacted by these very white bureaucrats? Under 

these circumstances, if wolf-like justice is being administered to us in accordance 

with the standards of a wolf, there is no reason. why a lamb like Mr. Pal should 

consent to assist in the process. The vindictiveness of the sentence passed 

upon Mr. Pal makes one’s hair stand on end. But we feel sanguine that the 

spirit of self-restraint and the fertility of resource which the Bengalis are 
displaying at present will not fail to bear good fruit in the near future, 
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20. “A contemporary tells a story about the deportations which hasa 
| probable air. According to the story Lajpatrai 
biect ofdeport- and Ajit Singh were working on the very real dis- 
= eee sevenload content of the Punjab colonists (mostly old soldiers) 
by a correspondent of the with the Colonisation Act. This was reported to 
a ree 1th Sept. uel commanding officers by the native officers of 
Big’ sol’; Praja Bandh; the Punjéb regiments, and by them to Lord 
(33),. 15th Sept, Eng. Kitchener, who straightway went to Lord Minto, and 
cols. demanded the deportations and the Viceroy’s refusal 
| to consent to the Act. If there is the least trace 
of truth in this story, we have Lord Kitchener figuring once more as the 
real ruler of India. Opinions differed as to whether the changes in the Military 
Department, in protest against which Lord Curzon resigned, really gave all 
7 power into-the hands of the Commander-in-Chief; but the proceedings over 
1 that affair proved that the personality of Lord Kitchener is the strongest in 
| India. The rule with the India Office is ‘ Anything rather than Kitchener’s 
resignation.’ We cannot say exactly why this should be so; but the most 
probable explanation seems to be that they are in deadly fear of Lord Kitchener’s 
return to England. He is as much a-militarist as Napoleon, but he is also a 
popular idol, and if the public once insisted on his upsetting the War Office, 
there would be a panic among the little tin gods that reign there.” [The Praja 
Bandhu writes:—‘‘It is certainly preposterous to believe that a highly 
cultured and eminent lawyer like Lala Lajpatrai should have been so obtuse as 
not to perceive the futility of the game of instigating the native sepoys against 
- the British Government, We have, however, nodoubt that the matter has been 
represented to Mr. Morley in that light, which would partly explain his indulging 
ch 
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21 


in vague generalities about ‘reasons of State which cannot be disclosed,’ 
&c. Mr, Morley, on the strength of alarming reports, of which the above 
is a very good sample, has been driven to take a course, which judging from 
his past career, he would not have willingly taken in normal times. Being 
entirely ignorant of Indian aifairs, and depending as he had to do solely upon 
the reports supplied to him by men on the spot and the advice and guidance 
of the retired Anglo-Indian bureaucrats who form his Council, it would have 
been a great wonder if in spite of a feeling of panic thus generated he had run 
counter to the wishes of the Indian authorities. The truth in connection with 
the deportation affair is, however, gradually oozing out, and we trust the 
authorities here as well as in England will at no distant date realize the 
mistake committed by them and see their way to relieve the two Punjabi 
gentiemen from the surveillance which they are made to undergo at present.”’ 


21. The utterances of our acting Governor at the opening of the new 
| Parsi Theatre and the Islamia School in the city 
His Excellency the Gover- the other day indicate the extent to which the 
nor’s speeches at the opening double mania of sedition and loyalty has now-a-days 
of a Parsi theatre and the taken possession of the brains of the white bureau- 
Islamia School at Poona. ; : 
Kesari (134), 17th Sept.  Ctats. His Excellency appears to think that theatres 
| are intended not only for purposes of amusement and 
instruction, but that they should also be utilised for the performance of loyal 
plays, while political meetings should be tabooed altogether within their walls. 
His Excellency also expressed a wish that managers of institutions like the 
Islamia School should try to mculcate the sentiment of loyalty and respect for 
iaw and order on the minds of their pupils. It is not known what other in- 
stitutions are to be burdened with the duty of producing the harvest of loyalty. 
The very officials, who insist upon students not attending to anything else but 
their studies, compel them to take part in loyal celebrations, and to sing odes in 
honour of the King-Emperor. if movements agitating the whole nation are not 
to be allowed to have any influence upon the studies going on in schools, exhibit- 
ions of loyalty should also be thoroughly eschewed from them. If studenis 
are not to take part in public movements, they should equally be prevented 
from participating in demonstrations of loyalty. But Government will not 
consent to this, They do not mind the existence of brothels or liquor-shops in 
the close vicinity of educational institutions or the entire exclusion of religious 
or moral instruction from school curriculi, but insist upon the imparting of 
such training to students as would make them loyal, obedient and slavish 
citizens in aiter-life.. This policy of Government, which seeks to foster 
loyalty among the student class at the sacrifice of patriotism and the moral 
sentiments, is injurious from the national point of view and deserves to be 
counteracted by the establishment of national schools. 


92, “Sir George Clarke, the new Governor, will arrive in Bombay 

| on the 18th October next. It was understood 

Comments on the migra- that he intended to remain in Bombay instead 
pas of the Bomtay Govern- of proceeding to Mahdbleshwar. From this it 
ay ndian (1), Was inferred that he proposed to abandon the 
al aaae cud aval October move to the hills. We wish this time- 
3 honoured tradition would come to an end. The 
advantages would beimmense. The Secretariat work would go on more ex- 
peditiously and regularly, and there would be a large saving to the public 
treasury, while all round the public would’be benefited in many ways if the 
Governor and his colleagues were to be permanently stationed in Bombay. 
This question has of late been discussed at length, and there is a consensus of 
opinion that the migrations of the Government to the hills are not quite 
necessary. Hundreds of Kuropeans remain in Bombay from one end 
of the year to the other, with the exception.of very short intervals, deeply 
engaged in their business concerns, without much detriment to their 
health. In these circumstances it is hard to understand why it 
should not be so to a small number of olficials whose work is scarcely 
more arduous than those of merchants. If the migrations to the hills cannot 
be wholly abandoned, it is to be hoped that they may be curtailed by half. A 
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: ook er raagvent alone commands such supreme influence and his inspiring 
Tilak xk during the jast Ganpath 
Mbke 45), 19th irresistible power that an unprejudiced hearer cannot. 


 Sept.; Dnydn Prakdsh (40), but take them as a message from a partially divine 
19th Sept. - being born for the uplifting of this country. These 
Pe Rc Sa | speeches of our modern Ramdas deserve, therefore, 
to be carefully pondered over by our people. His first lecture was on “ National 

' and individual virtues and vices ’’:—‘ We are fast losing our national virtues. 
Bree ‘Even such of them as were. met with during the last days of the Peshwa’s 
ae gégime are now nowhere to be seen, and we are being openly taunted for lacking 
oo .- @haracter. Harmlessness is indeed a virtue in the individual, but from a national 
_stand-point it is a serious defect. Similarly there are some qualities which, 

though desirable as national characteristics, are not so in the individual, One of 

. the foremost qualities which an individual should possess is that he should be able 

to act in concert with others and to carry them along with him. This quality, 

. however, has almost become extinct amongst us, for Government has, by mono- 
polising all great undertakings, left us no room for its exercise. It has 
‘followed the rule of extinction by disuse discovered by Darwin. Only 
‘domestic virtues being now left to us, we do not feel that we owe any duty to 
the nation as a whole. We send our children to school only to enable them 
to secure service in after-life, and do not care to see whether they receive 
training for a national life. At home we are careful to impress upon our 
children the value of temperance, but are silent about national qualities such as 
patriotism, pluck and resoluteness. The Peshwas were anxious to see that they 
- should have brave soldiers from amongst their subjects, but our present 
rulers do not want such warlike qualities in us. We should, however, 
remember the high national qualities that we once possessed and try our best 
. to regain them, for they shall be of great use to us in all our national activities.’ | 

. Mr. Tilak’s next address was in the form of the following presidential remarks 

_ after Mr, Damle’s lecture on ‘‘ National Education ’’ before the Ganpati in 
Gaekwar’s Wada:—‘The reason why we want national schools is that the 

: schools established by Government as well as those that receive Govern- 

oe ‘ment grants do not impart that kind of education which we most require. 
_. Will the teachers either in the Government or aided schools ever dare to 
@Xpose misstatements contained in -Mr. Lee-Warner’s Citizen of India? 
Government does indeed want to educate us, but dislikes to sec us 
demanding the rights of swardjya. At present we are being educated more 

“dike beasts of burden than as free subjects. The national schools in Calcutta 

‘have introduced Messrs, Dadabhai’s and Dutt’s works on economical subjects 

as text-books. Will our aided schools and colleges dare do the same? 
Government does not want to see our eyes opened by real education, and are, 
therefore, trying to put it down 4s far as it lics in their power. We want national 
education not only for Brahmins, but for all castes from the highest to the 

-lowest. There was a time when wovernment welcomed national schools, 

but the times are now changed. We should refuse to have teachers dependent 

upon Government-for théir livelihood. We want such teachers as will impress 

upon our children the fact that it is the policy followed by Government that 

me has brought about our impoverishment. It is the duty of our private schools 
ot. to take up this matter.’ Mr. ‘Tilak’s third address was delivered before Naik’s 
ee Ganpati, Shukravar Peth, in the course of which he observed :—‘ The celebra- 
Bes tion of the Ganpati festival was so long objected to on various grounds, But 
ee this opposition is happily giving way toa gradual feeling in its favour. In 
Bp _ issuing passes for the Ganpati procéssion, the Police authorities required 
_. them to be attested by Musalmans. This system, though rather irksome, has 
brought into evidence the fact that the Musalmans are not opposed to the 
festival. The.step taken by the authorities to appoint reporters to take down 
- verbatim reports of the addresses delivered at these celebrations is most welcome 
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as it will help to remove the impression prevalent in high quarters about the 
seditious character of these addresses, The apprehension which some officials 
entertain respecting the festival may be attributed to the feeling of unrest which 
prevails in Bengal and the Punjéb. But fortunately peace and quiet reign 
in the Mabdrdshtra. ‘The caste differences that are so rife amongst the Hindus 
may be set down to their ignorance of the tenetsof the Hindu religion, Unless 
these differences cease to exist, an awful. fateawaits the Hindu society. There is 
no mention about caste distinctions in the Vedas. It is foolish to say that 
One man is superior to another because he‘belongs to a higher caste. The 
members of the different castes are essential for the well-being of society as 
a whole, As to the Vedokta controversy, L am of opinion that it could 
have been settled amicably without appealing to an alien Government for 
final decision. ‘his controversy has not arisen from any religious differ- 
ences but from selfish motives. ‘The old Shankaracharya had admitted 
to me that he had no objection to the Vedokta controversy being decided in 
favour of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhipur. Shivaji had these rights, 
and his descendant, the present Maharaja, does not demand anything more. It 
is the business of tie Hindu society to adjust this dispute. Every member of 
Hindu society should endeavour to bring about harmony amongst all the 
discordant elements of which it is composed and make oné¢ united effort 
for national regeneration. A few interested persons are promoting dis- 
union amongst us. But we ought mot to despair, for God is on “our side and 
has saved us from destruction in the past. We must, therefore, be up and 
doing and apply our shoulders to the wheel.’ [The Dxydén Priakdsh publishes 
an account of a fourth lecture delivered by Mr. Tilak, of which the following 
is a summary :—‘ Some people are of opinion that no political discussions should 
be carried on during the Ganpati festival. But then religious, social, political 
and economic matters are so closely inter-related that they cannot be discussed 
apart from each other. It is essential that every nation should have some 
ambition, as it becomes a lifeless mass without some high aim. ‘The condition 
of our country has indeed become utterly miserable, but there is a difference of 
opinion as to the manner in which it can be ameliorated. I have no objection 
to India being governed by any nation, provided that its rule conduces to the 
welfare of.the people. The present drain of India’s wealth to foreign countries 
‘must be puta stop to. There is not much to complain of even if the members 
of the Indian Civil Service are paid even double their present salaries, but care 
should be- taken that India is not turned into a grazing ground for the Western 
nations. Education, railways and other Western institutions are represented to 
‘be essential for our country’s good, but they have on the whole proved detrimental 
to our interests, ‘The present administration has undermined our mental and moral 
stamina. All our efforts during the last half a sentury to reinedy this state of 
things have proved futile. ‘The Land Kevenue Code having already deprived 
the rayats of their proprietary rights in their holdings, the latest amendment of 
the Code has made their tenure still more insecure. The recent events in Bengal 
should rouse our sympathy in favour of our couatrymen in that part of the 
country, for does not the calamity which has overtaken the Bengalis affect us 
also? It is improper on our part to hold ourselves aloof at this juncture. Such 
conduct on our part leads Government to believe that there is disunion 
amongst us and that they can further oppress us with impunity. 
We must guard against tlis impression gainiug ground. For fifty years 
we have laboured in vain to work out our salvation. Up till now there has 
been no action, but mere waste of words. Our efforts are sure to be crowaed 
with success if all parties among us agree to act in concert. I do not 
say that Government should not send Englishmen to ruleover us. Let them 
send whomsoever they like, provided they conduct the administration in the 
interests of the people. Government should, moreover, take care not to falsely 
accuse us of sedition, for such accusation merely adds insult to injury. | 


24. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes :—During the recent 


Ganpati festival in Bombay, a number of publi 

Celebration of the Ganpati P Ys eau 
i in Bombay. ae 

me EET Sept, 19 preceding years. Among the lecturers of this year 


may be mentioned Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadil- 


lectures were delivered before some of the Ganpatis as 
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4 Poon nr na, Me. Oi¥,' vi gat 4nd “Mr, Vijapurkar of Kolhdpur. Mr, Khadilkar 
co a sort bd d his he arers to pursue a noble and unselfish ideal of duty as preached in 


proposed change in the rate. As Government raise loans at 34 per cent,, it is 


Poona,’ Babs i Sebo 2 Khaie,. pleader of Nisik, Mr. 8, M. Paranjpe of 


ie should, he said, merely concern himself with the 


is duty and not:think at all of the fruit which he will reap from 
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Me mgs acts. - “The welfare* of the- country and not self-aggrandisement should, 
Oo et ‘remarked, be ‘the. object of human activity. “Idea of nationalism ”’ 
‘and “our character’ formed the themes of Mr, Khadilkar’s other lectures. 


The other lecturers chose political, social or religious themes for their discourses. 
Mr. Khare spoke on “Extracts from the magnum opus of Ramdas’, Professor 
Vijapurkar on “Theory and practice,” and Mr. S. M. Paranjpe on “ National 
regeneration.” : 


25. It appears to be the intention of Government to bring secret preach- 
ings into vogue in Mahdardshtra as in the Punjdb 
Alleged watch xept by the and Bengal. Mr. Tanksale has already been sent 
aera fe ga to prison at Ahmednagar. That good fortune has 
expanse in | ae ae 9 tellen to tho lot of Messrs, Barve and 
Vihert (167), 16th Sept, Tambe Shastri. But it is widely rumoured in Poona 
. and Bombay that something extraordinary will occur 
during the Ganpati festival. Mr. Babasaheb Khare, the well-known patriot 
of Nasik, had, some days ago, come to Bombay on business, and some 
detectives were, for four or five days, making inquiries as to where he 
had put up during his visit. It appears from this that Government mean 
to bestow some mark of their favour upon him, They are welcome to 
do so if they choose, But what can be their motive in instituting the above 
inquiry ? According to our correspondent, a similar inquiry was made at 
‘Dhulia about Mr. Ganesh Damodar Savarkar of Nasik some time ago. Are 
Messrs. Khare and Savarkar thieves or scoundrels that Government should feel 
justified in keeping a close watch on their movements? We remind Govern- 
ment that such a proceeding on their part is apt to produce contempt for them 
in the public mind. 


26. There is great need in India at present of itinerant lec‘urers to 
explain the contents of newspapers to the illiterate 

Alleged need of itinerant masses. There is at present great excitement in the 
preachers in India to preach ¢oyntry over the swadeshi and boycott movements 
swadeshism and boycott to the Pies é ity 
caiaieiandll aieemed but the people living in villages are ignorant of this 
Bhéla (112), 11th Sept. excitement in consequence of their inability to read 
newspapers. ‘lo remove this ignorance, it is necessary 


to send lecturers among them who will explain to them what swadeshi and 


' boycott mean. But Government are not at all well disposed towards such 


preachers. Mr. Tanksale has been already sent to jail at Ahmednagar. Mr. Barve 
was made to furnish security for good behaviour at Dharwdr and Mr. Tambe, 
a religious preacher, was ordered to leave Satara district at a week’s notice. 
In Poona, Mr. Tambe has received a similar verbal notice to quit the district. 
In our opinion, District Magistrates have no power under the law to issue 
such verbal orders and these can safely be disobeyed. A District Magistrate 
can, of course, ask a lecturer to furnish security for good behaviour for having 
made a seditious speech in public, but the District Magistrate, Dharwar, exercised 
this power and compelled Mr. Barve to furnish such security without giving him 
a hearing, To avoid this contingency, itinerant preachers will do well for the 
esent to confine their discourses to industrial topics such as swadeshi and 
oycott. When the uneducated masses understand the gravity of the industrial 
problem, it will not take long to make them realise the political situation aiso. 


2. a is said that Government mean to raise the rate of interest on 
takavi advances to per cent, per annum and 
Comments on the proposed simplicity of calculations is put forth as the justifi- 


enhancement of the rate of : “ead ; - 
interest cu fakovi advances. cation for the change. ‘There is, however, no mean 


Kesaré (184), 17th Sept. ing in the plea put forth. For the calculation of 
writes aes interest will be equally easy whether the rate is fixed 
high’ or low. Jt appears that nothing but avarice is at the root of this 


25 


quité improper for them to charge more than 4 per cent. to poor agriculturists, 
If money-lenders can now-a-days afford to advance money to solvent agricul- 
turists at 6 per cent., we fail to see how a rate of 6} per cent..can be regarded as 
a proof of the Government’s solicitude to promote the welfare of cultivators. The 
land assessments have already been pitched too high, and if in addition to 
these, Government mean to harass the agriculturist with « high rate of interest 
on the ¢akavi advances, then indeed the greedy propensities of Government 
must be said to have reached their climax. If Government are not prepared 
to advance the people’s own money to them with a free hand, then their vaunted 
sympathy for the agricultural class must be regarded as a delusion and 
& snare. : 


28. ‘If what Shet Phulchand Ganeshdas Marwari says in his petition to the 
_ Governor be true, then his description of the official 
Complaint about uafair pyle in the Nagar District as zulwm, so far as the In- 
assessment of income tax in 5 “s 
Ahned eases Diente. come lax Department at any rate is concerned, must 
Mahrdttn (10), 15th Sept. be regarded as perfectly just. The gentleman has 
been taxed since the enactment of the Income Tax 
Act ; and all this time he is petitioning and protesting against the assessment. 
He was paying Ks. 10 so long as the taxable minimum stood at Rs, 500; as 
soon as it was raised to Ks. 1,000, the petitioner’s income also was estimated to 
have grown double in one year. And instead of his being totally exempted, the 
assessment was fixed at Rs. 20. This is an instance of how private incomes 
have sometimes a miraculous growth under the British Government. Weary 
of petitioning the minor gods, Shet Phulchand has now sought the gods on 
the Olympian heights. In his petition to the Governor he, in desperation, prays 
for a careful inquiry by ‘a Commission of any five men who know the first 
principles of profit and loss in business,’ and undertakes not only to bear 
the cost of the Commission but also to forfeit his head in case he fails to convince 
this Commission of the justice of his cause! ! Surely a petitioner cannot possibly 
go further ; and the public will be satisfied even if the petitioner is taken at his 
own word and a Commission is appointed as he fearlessly demands,” 


29. It would be well if in all cases of friction between the Police and 
students, Magistrates in India would copy the ex- 
_ Alleged harshness of Eng- gmple of Magistrates in Europe, and making due 
lish Magistrates towards s)lowance for the natural excitability of youth, deal 
student offenders. : : ; a 
Gujarati (23), 15th Sept. With them leniently. But we fear that Engiish 
udges in this country allow their feelings of irri- 
tation against the struggle for political rights now being wayed in this country 
to bias them in such cases. The result is that, however objectionable the 
conduct of the students may have been, popular feeling is invariably enlisted 
in their favour. Only two weeks ago a student having been awarded the 
degrading punishment of flogging by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta was presented with a gold medal at a public meeting. Whena 
person condemned ina law court is thus honoured as a hero, it is easy to 
imagine what the feelings of the people towards Government must be. 


30. “The sentence passed upon Bepin Chandra Pal is the maximum 
penalty under the law ; and the question 1s, was such 

Bor peg aie bod — a sentence justifiable under the circumstances ? Does 
Pal for refusing to give evi- it not savour of an unjudicial and undaunted spirit ? 
dence. We are disposed to attribute this excessive punish- 
Mahrdita (10), 15th Sept.; ment to the temper of Mr. Kingsford who, instead of 
Diy donee Penkntesiwar Proceeding against. Mr. Pal under section 480 of the 
Samachtr (100), 18th Sept; Criminal Procedure Code, committed him to trial by 
Phenix (14), 14th Sect. another Presidency Magistrate. If he had proceed- 
a5 ed under section 480, then he could have as well taken 
cognisance of the offences under sections 178 and 179, Indian Penal Code, and 
sentenced him to a ‘fine not exceeding two hundred rupees and in default of 
-payment to simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month 
unless such fine be sooner paid.’ ‘The effect of Mr. Kingstord’s order committing 
Mr. P#l to be tried by another Magistrate was that the latter was led to believe 
that he was entrusted with a mission, as it were, to do the worst and he actually 
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 @idit. And yet the offence was certainly not more heinous than that of Mr. Fraser 
_ Of the «Times of India. In both cases there was an equally deliberate refusal 
0 ‘obey. a particular order of the Court, though atthe same time, in both the 
 @fa8es there was absolutely no intention to insult the Judge or cause contempt 
~. of Court. If Mr. Fraser sought to excuse himself by saying that ‘it was not his 
_._.. prasotice to make public comimunications received by him in an editorial capacity,’ 
> Mr, Pal exoused himself by saying that on principle he had a conscientious 
-_ @bjéction to, give evidence in a case of that kind. The net difference in the 
sentences passed on the two offenders under such similar conditions must, 
we are afraid, be put down to the difference in the colour of their skin.” 
[The Dnydnottejak is also of opinion that the punishment inflicted upon 
Mr. Pal ‘savours of vindictiveness, and that the Magistrate who awarded it 
has proved himself unworthy of the sacred office entrusted to him. 
~The Venkatesh Samdchdr writes:—The refusal of Mr. Pal to do that which 
went againt his conscience is verv creditable to him, and his act will serve as 
a powerful example to the people. The fact that the maximum punishment 
has been inflicted upon bim has aroused the greatest sympathy for him through- 
out the country. Sixty crores of eyes are weeping inwardly for him; may 
God give India crores more of such sons! The Pheeniz, on the other hand, 
writes :—“ We condemn the heroics of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal in the strongest 
terms possible........... We fail to see the bravery displayed by Mr. Pal in this 
episode. As long as British rule exists in India, so long we are bound to pay 
every respect and deference due to its recognised institutions. No law- 
abiding and good citizen would block the ways of justice. But Mr. Pal and 
his blatant party think otherwise, and hence their craving for cheap notoriety 
and ‘appeal to the gallery.’ Mr. Pal has been sent to prison and his shriek- 
ing organs style him ‘a persecuted martyr and a suffering angel.’ Weare 
afraid that, at best, Mr. Pal is nothing but an upstart, a parvenu and a 
flamboyant orator.”’} | es 


31. The maximum penalty imposed by the Magistrate on Mr. Pal has 

deeply stirred the country. ‘Che written statement 

Karndtak Vritta (103), Put in by Mr. Pal ip defence of his conduct contains 

18th Sept.; Arunodaya(107), oble sentiments and will go down in history asa 

15th Sept.; Gujarati (23), memorable pronouncement. Mr. Bhupendra Nath 

15th Sept.; Cuich Kesart Putt marked a new departure in the history of 

C30) X0fm Sept seditious prosecutions by boldly declaring-that what 

a. he had written in his paper was written under a sense 
_of duty to his motherland. Mr. Pal now comes forward to tell his countrymen 

that it is better to face incarceration. than betray the country’s cause, His 

course is certainly unique in the history of modern India. England is proud 

ot- her Hampden, who stood up for popular rights. We think Mr. Pal 

has shown even greater moral courage than Hampden. He is no doubt rotting 

in jail at present, but his principles will spread far and wide in the country and 
encourage his countrymen to work in the national cause. ‘lhe editor of the Zimes 

of India was fined only Rs. 50 for a similar offence and even that fine was sub- 

sequently remitted, though the object of the editor in refusing to give evidence 

was to help a wicked movement. Mr, Pal, however, has been awarded the 

highest punishment prescribed by law. Itis when great men like Mr. Pal 

come forward in rapid succession to work for our political salvation that 
Government will be convinced .of the stuff we are made of and only then 

will the popular voice be effectively heard. [The Arunodaya writes :—The 

ovation which Mr,:Pal received from his countrymen after his conviction 

shows that the object with which he was prosecuted has utterly failed and 
a. that the repressive measures acopted by the authorities for putting down 
a ) the national spirit have served but to strengthen it, Mr. Pal’s example of 
2 a ‘passive resistance will prove invaluable to the people in. their struggle for 
swarajya. ‘Lhose who wish to obtain independence from ao armed and 
mighty Government should be prepared to tace incarceration. ‘he revolution 

in uvational feeling, which is brought about by prosecutions like those of 
Mr.:Pal, almost induces us ty welcome them in the interests ot the ¢ ntry. 

 - Phe-Gujardtéi writes :—After Lal, it is Pal’s tura to be sent to -prison Tn the 
marie of: the law, « The /Anglo-Indians have for a long time past evinced a 
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desire to run down Pal. They have at last gained their object and are perhaps 
overjoyed. But Mr. Pal has also scored a victory inasmuch as he has deli- 
berately chosen to go to jail with the deep and statesmanlike object of 
inaugurating a new era in the struggle for political independence. The Cutch 
Kesart writes:—We veg our readers always to keep fresh in their memories 
the three living instances of great Indians, who, in their attempts to free their 
mother-land from the high-handedness of foreign officials and their -fellow- 
countrymen from the chains of ignorance 4nd servitude, have been made to 
suffer by blind officials. The patriotic Tilak had to rot for months in jail 
at Poona. Lala Lajpatrai has been confined in the fort at Mandalay ; and now 
a third leader of the Extremists, Mr. Pal, has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. What does all this teach us? This, that without self-sacrifice 
and the facing of dangers of all kinds no nation can dream of making any 
advance. | 


32. When all,other measures for protecting the people against plague 
, have failed, the campaign against rats has been hit 

Alleged futility of the vat- upon as the most effective remedy. What an apt 
killing campaign for thesup-  j)Justration of the proverbial mountain in labour! 
pression of plague. ' Pes | sa ‘ . 

Jain (19), 15th Sept.; erhaps we are to regard this as the latest discovery 
Gujardtt (23), 15th Sept. in plague research. We Cannot say that in any of the 
| | plague measures hitherto adopted by Government they 

have considered whether such measures are likely to cause inconvenience to the 

people or to wound their feelings in any way. Inthe present case the remedy 
is not only in conflict with the religious feelings of the people, but from a 
practical point of View, too, it seems strange and full of difficulties. ‘To kill rats 
poison has to be thrown indrains and gutters. Some rats after taking the poison 
contaminate food stores and thereby endanger human life. ‘This indiscriminate 
throwing about of poison also proves dangerous to cats, dogs and poultry. 
Again, those who favour the rat campaign forget that rats are useful in giving 
a warning of the approach of plague. .In their absence the warning will 
necessarily have to be given by human victims. If rats cause plague, well, did 
they not exist before the advent of plague? Can.any one quote a single instance 
in which plague is known to have subsided after a wholesalz destruction of rats? 
Wherever the virulence of the epidemic has been mitigated, the result is due, 
not to the killing of rats but to evacuation. Calamities like famine and plague 
are the result of men’s sins. It is strange that people should be found ready to 
advocate courses of action which increase the sum total of these sins. [The 
Gujardté also ridicules the idea of attempting an extermination of rats with a view 
to putting down the plague. Ihe paper remarks that the King’s sympathetic 
message and the Viceroy’s recommendation that no measure should be adopted 
without consulting the feelings of the people seem to have been overlooke! in 
Bombay, where in spite of the protest raised by the Hindus against the 
destruction of rats last year the rat-killing campaign is undertaken this year 
by the authorities, | 


33. “ With a view to encourage evacuation of infected houses, the District 
Aueticintion @f the com Magistrate and Collector of Almedabad has issued a 
cession granted by the Col- public notice announcing the desire of Government 
lector of Ahmedabad to to relinquish their right to levy fine .or altered 
aa —_ ig Rane assessment on agricultural land converted into build- 
née Or crea as . ° ° : , 7 
sgricultaral land doring the ing sites during tue currency ot the present plazue 
continuance of plague in the epidemic, Tre concession 1s limited to temporary 
. huts or dwellings erected by plague refugees within 
Sept., Eng. cols. Ahmedabad which are specified in the notice. ‘The 
concession is both timely and wise, and bears eloquent testimiony to the 
sympathy of Mr. Doderet for the sufferings of the people committed to his 
charge, and his keen solicitude for their welfare. We express on behalf of the 
people of Ahmedabad deep gratitude to the Collector for the kind, broad- 


minded and liberal concession he has been pleased to’ announce.......... We - 


have learnt with much alarm that our city has once more been caught in the 
grasp of the disease and we fear that its appearance at this time of the season will 
be productive of serious disaster. Unless the authorities are wide awake, the 


> eees : 
Gujarati Punch (25), 15th the boundaries of certain villages situated near 
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le and ‘many lives. will fall 9..sacrifice to that 
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ty monster. We, therefore, strike a note of warning to all concerned 


hes 


¢* and present a strong front to our relentless foe.” 


na fectiy’ the mortality figures published elsewhere, plague 
"appears to be playing serious havoc at Wai, In a 
pngne at Wii - ‘former visitation, the highest number of plague cases 
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. Ravages.of 
and. the alleged indifference was 40, but this year, though the town- is largely 


vor erpanhiong B " deserted, the number of plague cases has already 
. Vrittasér (1 "Ay beth Sept. risen to 30. The epidemic has been raging for 
Re Ta oy eh two months past, but no signs are yet visible of any 
abatement in its virulence. The prevalence of the disease has cast a gloom 
over the town, which presents a deserted appearance. Most of the shops are 
closed, and even fuel for cremating dead bodies is difficult to obtain. Corpse- 
bearers are not easily available and so dead bodies remain undisposed of for two 
days at a stretch or have to be removed in carts, There is no good road leading 
to the burning ghat and so carts do rot completely serve the purpose. ‘Those 
who help in the removal of plague victims are themselves liable to attack on 
account of the exertion they have to undergo in carrying the dead body 
to the cremation ground and there are occasionally two or even three plague 
deaths-in a house at atime. The Police fear to patrol the streets of the town, 
but thieves and dacoits are to be seen on the prowl. In short, the scene in the 
town is horrible to contemplate. What is the Municipality, however, doing 
to mitigate the horrors of the visitation® The President is at Satara and 
intends shortly taking leave. The Vice-President, viz., the Mamlaidar, has 
shifted out of the town and the Chairman of the Managing Committee has 
removed to a distant place outside the British territory. The Acting Chairman 
occasionally pays a flying visit to the town on the market day. Cases are 
oceurring even round the Municipal office, the vernacular school has been closed 
and the teachers are granted leave. The Hospital Assistant has through fear 


removed the Dispensary out of the town, He is not popular and is not satisfied 


with his subordinates.. The Municipal servants are leaving service one by one. 
We put it to the Mamlatdar whether it is not strange that, while the King- 
Emperor sends a message of sympathy to iis plague-stricken subjects from a 
distance of thousands of miles, the local Municipal Coxuncillors should not care 
to inquire what is going on in the town and should show activity only at the 
time of the elections. Former officials showed greater activity and sympathy 
in the days of plague, and it behoves their present successors to bestir them- 
selves to help the people in their distress, Let a fund be coilected for the 
purpose of alleviating distress and supplemented by a Municipal contribution 
and Government grant. Let a few sheds be erected for the accommodation of 
poor people. The Mamlatdar, who hunts out seditious articles from our 
columns and brings them to the notice of the Collector, should also bring the 
present condition of the town to Mr. Arthur’s notice and try to act in the spirit 
of the King-Emperor’s message of sympathy by securing help to the people. 


*35. “The resolution to reinstate Professor Haffkine in his former post 
i i a will commend itself to all India as a graceful recogni- 
statenent of Professor Haff- on of the services and abilities of a great scientist and 
kine in his former post atthe distinguished member of the medical profession. The 
Plaguc Reseatch Institute, presence of Professor Haftkine in our midst will be 
Parel (Bombay): <a invaluable at a time when Government have started 
Sept. “les oe. ee upon a very elaboraie and extensive scheme for com- 
«(yee eaiereaii bating the plague in India. As the author of a great 
scientific discovery, his knowledge and experience cannot be overrated for the 
purposes of bacteriological researches, and further improvement in the preparation 
of the serum. ‘The incidents of the Mulkowal catastrophe, however disastrous in 
their consequences, cannot mar, or detract from, the great reputation which he 
has made, ncr affect his claim to rank with those in his profession who have left 
their mark as great benefactors of humanity. We may hope that when Professor 


| Haffkine resumes the plage from which he had been unfortunately absent for 


6 last three or four years, the result of his scientific investigation will give to 
e world a curative remedy for scourge, which has brought untold misery 
jousands and thousands of homes.” = 


Ms 
wr on 


£6. “The casé of Mr. Vishnu Vinayak Dalvi is from beginning to end:a 
ee ae most lamentable illustration of flagrant disregard of 
Vinayak Dalei. late Sarkar. ' te rules laid down by Government for the conduct of 
yak Dalvi, late Sarkar- GE HA nae ‘ 

kun at Débhol (Ratnégiri). departmental inquiries into the alleged misdeeds of 

*Gujardti(23),22nd Sept., officials. Mr. Dalvi was an officer in the Oustoms 
Eng. meq Oriental Renew Department with 20 years’ service, in the course of 
Ee which he had distinguished himself by his assiduity, 


intelligence and integrity, and his superiors gave him testimonials of which 


any officer would have reason to be proud. If ever there was a case deserving 
careful and impartial inquiry in strict accordance with the rules, it was this. Mr. 
Dalvi had the misfortune to incur the wrath of Mr. Cotgrave’s peon whose brother 
was fined by him as Sirkarkun for committing a fraud. Mr. Cotgrave himself, 
who was a Deputy Collector of Customs, found nothing wrong in the working of 


the Sirkarkun’s office in the course of his inspection about that very time. Two 


months afterwards he made a report against Mr. Dalvi without calling for any 
explanation from him, and the latter was dismissed from service, though no 
charge was formulated against him and he was not called upon to make his defence, 
Whilst an inquiry was being held behind his back, he was subjected to unjustifi- 
able hardship and humiliation. He was kept under surveillance at a distance of 
125 miles and even forbidden to visit Dadbhol where his wife and children were 
in anxious suspense about him...... When he asked to be furnished with the 
copies of the report and of the one-sided and unsifted statements made against 
him, they were refused........... Asa. last resource Mr. Dalvi even prayed that 
he might be prosecuted in a Criminal Court so that he might have an 
Opportunity to clear his character. That prayer, too, was disallowed! He 
addressed a memorial to the Bombay Government who, of course, saw no 
reason to interfere. He submitted a petition to that Government for transmis- 
sion to the Government of India.- But the local Government declined to 
forward it in the exercise of their discretionary power upon the technical 
cround that he was not drawing a salary of more than Rs. 100!.......... He 
has during the last seven years gone on submitting petition after petition 
to the higher authorities and even to the Secretary of State. But he has failed 
to obtain any relief whatsoever. What makes the case a most extraordinar 
one is that not only has he alon» been made to suffer, but his whole establish- 
ment consisting of several innocent clerks was summarily dismissed with a 
stroke of the p2n without being heard in defence! If such an instance had 
occurred in a Native State, we know what would have been said - about 
Indian methods of administration. But we are constrained to say that we 
have seldom come across an instance of grosser injustice and harshness and of 
a more heartless application of the cast-iron formula ‘Government see no 
reason to interfere.’’’ [The Oriental Review writes in a similar strain , 


37. The Postal Department has up till now granted many facilities to 

| newspapers and we are duly grateful to it for these, 

Suggestion to the postal but there is still some room for extending the conces- 

authorities to reduce the rate sions by reducing still further the postage charges on 
of postage for newspapers. ss eo Pack . 

Karndtak Vaibhav (58), Vernacular newspapers. The present rate of one pice 

14th Sept. is not low enough and sometimes exceeds the sub- 

scription of the newspapers. It thus stands in the 

way of the popularity of vernacular newspapers. It is very necessary from the 

point of view of public good that the circulation of these newspapers should in- 

crease as much as possible. We, therefore, hope that the postal authorities 

will reduce the rate for newspapers to one pie or two pies, at least in the case of 


the vernacular dailies. 


3s. “A most pathetic story of acute domestic suffering caused through vile 
treachery, followed by a romantic re-union, and 
Ps von a Ramat withal revealing a state of things requiring close 
anism in Sind. official investigation, comes to us from Hyderabad. 
‘Gind Gazette (17), 13th Four years ago a poor famifie refugee from the 
Sept. ; Sind Journal (18) Pélanpur State came to Sind in search of a livelihood, 


Complaint about a forcible 


}2th Sept. accompanied by his only daughter. After a good 


deal of wandering he obtained work as a hari at Pir-jo-goth, taluka Umerkot, 
Here he fell seriously ill and was with difficulty persuaded by the Pathan 
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rs to A merKot' for treatment, leaving his daughter 
fn'iol ths athdn’s:wifés::On his return he was told that his 
+ Sdamgnte » ae ail: gickene end vdied:” ‘during: ‘his’absence.. The poor man 
. Sevenbohither jana ‘thither: ‘and eked ‘out a ‘miserdble existenee,.......... At 
So pee: le chime to: Matiari, where one.day as ‘he was going about hawking 
_-  %g, donacof):fuel: he met ‘his:daughter’ whom ‘he had supposed to be dead! 
Whe ivlatter’ also: recognised “her father at once.............. On mutual 
: :iguiries » it cappeared ‘that the daughter had also’ been ‘told that her father 
«was dead and: had been ‘forced to vecome a Muhammadan. They dared 
mot, however, makeany noise there about the matter nor run away together. 
»@he:went: back to the:Pir’s house, while the father made » complaint to the 
. District-Magistrate of Hyderabad. ‘The latter directed the Mukhtyarkar of 
* Halla tohold a careful private inquiry. The Mukhtyarkar being satistied of the 
otrnth of the: ‘complaint, surprised the Pir’s house with fifteen sowors and a 
Chief ‘Constable and rescued the ‘girl. The Pathan agent who perpetrated the 
‘double treachery is still at large. The girl states that there are a number of 
gother: ehildren who have similarly been decoyed to Matiari and forcibly 
«converted. The matter calls for speedy action, as otherwise the children 
| anight be removed to some distant place of |biding, With a wide-awake and 
«energetic officer like Mr, Pratt at the head of the district, it should be difficult 
for the culprits to elude the arm of justice.’ [The Sind Journal writes ina 
similar strain. | 


89. ‘* Complaints are by no means few and fay between now about this, and 

ee : now about that department being in a woful condi- 

| a — oT pdvueion tion owing to its head entrusting the reins to the 

, among, the Jower subordinates office clerks, and entirely relying upon them, either 
of various Government from. ignorance of work or from indolence. ‘The 
departments in Sind. shameful manner in which the clerks abuse the power 
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— bes bg rs is a matter of common knowledge, ‘They set up a 
“Tak Sept. ’ reign of annoyance and blackmailing, and woe to 


those who do not please them by dancing attendance 

‘on them and greasing their palm. It may be incredible, nevertheless it is a fact, 
that there are instances in which highly placed subordinates, drawiny Rs. 200, 300 
or more, are harassed in a thousand and one ways by clerks drawing Ks. 100 or less. 
It may be easily imagined how lower subordinates and other people must 

i he faring at their hands. When men of the pay and status of clerks are 
os | raised to power, they are bound to use it for gaining their personal ends, and 
a | will stick at no means however unscrupulous, ‘There would rather be cause 
for surprise, if these clerks refrained from doing so. The fault lies entirely with 

' “the heads of the departments who entrust the whole of the work to the clerks and 
content themselves with merely signing papers without so much as looking over 
their contents, This, of course, saves the heads a deal of trouble and bother, and 
allows them to lead an easy-going life. But is it right on their part, we ask, 
.to:avoid the-labour for which they are so handsomely paid, and leave their 
subordinates and the public to the tender mercies of their oifice clerks? 
Besides, do they know how their name is blackened and made a by-word by 
the antics of their clerks+ Let regard for their fair fame at least prevent 
them from playing as puppets in the hands of their clerks.”’ - \'the Phenix also 
es publishes an imaginary dialogue between two lawyers depicting the manner 
an whicli the system of black+mailing is carried on by the clerks and how. 
personal feelings are allowed to influence official acts and how the higher 

fiicials depend entirely for information on their subordinates. ] 


| 40, A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“ Of late there has been caused 
a er ued harsh treatment of ®° much friction between the Bar and the Sub-Judge 

ie” ders by the Sub-Judge Of Shikérpur that there is very great apprehension 
of Sbixérpar (Sind). ot the pleaders, hither:o docile and respectful, striking 
Bug cole (54), ith Sept, work. From the time the present Sub-Judge has come 

oa J * — here, hardly a day passes with that smoothness which 
0 ght. to. pervade the courts of law. With little or the slightest excuse he 
comes down upon one or the other pleader with his frowns and generally 


4 ee Qaen 


oY ‘does. .not release | his -brow till te extorts an ddtiission ‘of mistake or 
ee —— on - Paine. ~The grievance has beeome the subject of common 


es 5 | 


‘talk in the Shikérpu bazaar. ‘In’ despair the’ pleaders in their Bar Aseoolation 


unanimously resolved to rouse this Judge to his sense of duty towards the pleaders 
‘if -he expected to be treated with respect by them...;...... ° The presenting of 
this resolution to the Sub-Judge has added fuel'to the fire, All this took place 
on the eve of the summer vaeation, but the cudgels have now been taken back 
‘with a vengeance on the re-opening of thé court. Only the other day the 
climax was reached when on very slender grounds the Sub-J udge called upon one 
of the senior members of the Bar to show cause why he should not be dealt 
with under the Regulation. When the pleader appeared in obedience to the 
‘notice, the Sub-Judge tried his utmost to compel him to apologise, but the 
‘pleader, who felt that he had a good causa, refused to eat the humble pie and 
the matter ended with a warning from the Sub-Judge couched in offensive 
language. Almost all the pleaders are now terror-stricken and are contemplat- 
ing a general strike. If the matters terminate thus, the situation would be 
deplorable for all concerned. Will not, therefore, the District Judge or the 
Judicial Commissioner promptly remove the present Sub-Judge from Shikarpur 
and put a stop to this scandal P”’ 


41, ‘Only the other day (vide paragraph 29 of Weekly Report No. 37 of 
_ 1907) we remarked adversely on the incompetency of 
K Brequency of thefts in the Police strength to grapple withthe ever growing 
arachi (Sind). ne ie a Se 4 
Phoeniz (14), 18th Sept. Telg of terror created by highway robberies and bad- 
mashes in the city of Karachi, and not a week has 
since passed when we hear again of daring dacoits who on the night of Friday 
last, armed with pistols, raided the house in the Napier quarter of Mr, Hiranand 
Mulchand. ‘The robbers in order to effect their entry in the house first broke 
through the stone-wall and removed a window. One of the inhabitants of the 
house who was sleeping in that room awoke and the moment he gave the alarm, 
@ pistol was fired at him.......... The injured man is still said to be in a pre- 
carious condition, and the terror and the sense of insecurity of person and 
property created in the city by this and similar other instances during the space 
of a month. remind the people cf the reign of the Amirs of Sind when such 
dacoities and robberies were the order of the day. The worst of all this is that 
the Police have so far been unable to unearth the culprits. The panic created 
among the townspeople is very great, and unless very stringent measures are 
taken by the authorities to put down such daring robberies the public consider 
their life and property in danger every moment. In our opinion, a patrol of 
mounted Police at night and better lighting arrangements on both banks of 
the Lydri River bed are absolutely necessary .’’ 


Legislation. 


42, ‘©The Bill for the amendment of the Code of Civil Procedure is now 
before the public.......... In this Code there is . 


Comments on the Civil Yeneficent’ provision that ‘no decree shall be 


Procedure Code Amendment 


Bill. reversed or substantially varied, nor shall any case — 


Indian Spectator (5), 21st be remanded in appeal, on account of any error, 
Sept.; arses (32), 15th defect or irregularity, not affecting the merits of the 
mop, RG: Oe case or the jurisdiction of the Court.’ It is proposed 
to introduce into this section the words, ‘ any misjoinder of parties or causes 
of action.’ This amendment will be much appreciated. ‘The. circumstances 
which seem to have necessitated the introduction of these words may seam 
very ‘funny,’ but the law ¢s sometimes funny.......... The tendency among 
all good Judges has, indeed, been to interpret the Jaw of misjoinders liberally 
so as to cause the least possible hardship. But there are Judges who take a 
strict view of their duties, and still others who are only too gladif they can 
dismiss a suit on some technical ground. ‘The amendment to which we have 
referred will mitigate this evil. Another notorious section of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, on which there have been “innumerable decisions, is section 244, 
In most of these cases the whbole ‘ pother’ was due to the uncertainty as to 
whether a certain matter should be litigated in a separate suit or decided in 
the execution of a decree already passed. ‘lhe Special Committee has added a 
clause to this section, which wiil bé much appreciated.......... ‘The Special 
Committee’s Report truly remarks that two of the principal evils of litigation 
are delay and expense. ‘l'o mitigate these evils, certain improvements of ‘the 
methods now prevailing have been suggested. The present’systein of pleadings 
\ 


ot, 4 
th Me Ute 
ime 


_» ixithe mofussil is spi to be ialeiioly lax, and.a new Order on ‘pleadings 
« ’ thse been incorporated in’ the rules.’ These rules are expected to lead to sounder 
+ and fairer methods of arriving at. the real points in dispute in a suit. Unless 
: aD aaa questions really at issue are narrowed down as far possible, no expedition 
in. the disposal of suits can be secured, A provision is, therefore, made for the 
ae sdalaiion not only of documents, but also of facts. Asa substantial check on 
the fabrication of documentary evidence, it is proposed to compel the production 
of documents ‘at the first hearing. It is good to take precautions against 
dishonesty, but it is equally desirable in this country to make allowance for 
honest ignorance. Much of the hardship caused by a scientific administration 
of civil justice is due to a want of patience with honest ignorance or careless- 
ness. One of the most important changes proposed to be introduced into the 
Code of Civil Procedure is the discretion to be given to the Courts in executing 
decrees for restitution of conjugal rights, and we hope the new section will be 
passed without. any opposition.......... The Courts may be trusted to use 
their discretion in such a way as to give no encouragement to ‘ contumacious’ 
conduct, while protecting wives who have a reasonable excuse for declining to 
_ live with their husbands.......... When the refusal to obey tho decree arises 
from mere caprice, if not worse, the Courts have the discretion to enforce it b 
imprisonment or attachment of property.......... As the Special Committee 
say, the barbarous view which regarded the wife as achattel would not be 
countenanced by the Courts, and it is well that the Code of Civil Procedure, 
which recognised the barbarity, is amended accordingly. ‘here can be 
no hardship in the proposed change. ‘The wife will be allowed by her parents to 
go where she likes : at least in the presence of the husband and other witnesses 
she will be offered the free choice. There is no reason why the husband should 
_ ask for more and expect the parents to ‘deliver’ the girl to him. That the 
parents voluntarily do so at the time of her marriage is no reason why the 
Courts should compel them to do so afterwards.”’ Phe Paérst writes :—* The 
spirit of decentralisation has crept into the actions of Government already. 
In introducing the Civil Procedure Code Amendment Bill, the Honourable 
Mr. Erle Richards said that as a result of the report of the Committee 
who recently discussed this measure the Code had been cut down from 
about 400 to. 150 clauses. Details which formerly appeared among the 
clauses have been relegated to the schedule of rules, High Courts 
and Chief Courts, with the consent of their local Governments, will 
. be at liberty to vary these rules to suit local conditions.......... All 
this is calculated to save much of the confusion resulting from conflicting 
decisions of widely separated Courts—a confusion that has made the study of 
case law infinitely more onerous than that of the law itself and its- principles. 
Decentralisation may even, in the future, be carried into the domain of 
appeals.......... The privilege of appeal is certainly abused, and its curtail- 
ment would be a strong point in any general scheme of decentralisation.” } 


Educatton. 


43. Whatever the merits or demerits of Mr, Tanksale’s preachings in our 
town, there can be no denying the fact that the 


Alleged determined atti- + udent population of Ahmednagar are inspired with 


tude of the students at 
Acaniasies es defy the ‘ardent patriotism. The Secretary to the Society and the 


Te: 7 Risley circular. Head Master of the Society’s School tried their utmost 
a ia Nagar Samdcha'r (146), to check the patriotic fervour of the students, but 

ee sft Rept. without avail. Even corporal punishment was in- 
flicted and the scholarships of some pupils have been suspended, but students 
still attend public meetings in defiance of the various circulars and orders 
prohibiting such attendance, We think that under these circumstances the 
Secretary should’ resign his office. The students are not prepared to give up 
their patriotism. Government may take away the grant of the Society’ S 
8 ff but the school authorities should not be afraid on that account. The 


Tin Pi, 
pees 


44, The School Board of Ahmedabad are in a mighty huff with the’ 
he a a local school-masters, the reason of | their displeasure 
g Alleged sttompt of the being that the Teachers’ Association of the city 


to intimidate the local schoole bave drawn up "a joint petition in which they ask 
masters. that the minimum pay of ‘assistant teachers should | 


gp rele Bandin (05), 15) he Re. 10, and th the pay of trained teachers should. 
ete be what they are qualified to draw under their 
certificates. “Before, however, the petition could ‘be submitted to the authorities, 


the School Board called upon the teachers to furnish an explanation on some ° 


10 or 12 points, among others, as to the constitution of the Association, its 
total membership, the nature of the work usually transacted by it and the names 
of its leading members. We cannot understand what heinous crime the poor 
school-masters have been guilty of that such explanations shoul be demanded 
of them, Have they not the right to. form an association with a view to devise 
the best means of making their legitimate grievances heard? If the intention 
of the School Board in calling for an explanation from the teachers is to. cow 
them down, the Board’s action is not only unsatisfactory but also contemptible. 
Nay, it is calculated to raise doubts in the minds of thoughtful persons whether 
the memb2rs of the Board are fit to control the course of the primary education 
of the city. 


45. Anew Agricultural College is going to be established at Poona. | It wii 
no doubt train persons for the public service, and the 
Comments on theestablish- object of a majority of those who will enter the walls 
ment of an Agricultural of the new institution will doubtless be to qualify 


Coll t Poona. 
‘im Samachér (11 4), themselves for Government service. We seriously 


16th Sept. doubt, however, whether the illiterate and poor 


cultivators will derive avy benefit from the instruction 
which will be imparted in the new College. We also fail to see how the 
College will be instrumental in securing the main object of Government in 
starting it, viz., the amelioration of the condition of agriculturists. It seems 
to us highly improbable that those who will join the College will in after-life 
set up as agroulturiste on their own account and give the benefit of their 
knowledge to agriculturists in rural areas. The object which Government 
have at heart can, in our opinion, only be attained by taking practical measures 
for improying the methods of tillage now pursued by the rayats. 


46. The situation of Marathi School No.1 at Ratnagiri having been found 
sii aia to be undesirable, it was resolved by the Municipality 
of a eentrally situated school. Some two years ago to remove the school to a better 
tiuan for the Maréthi @04 more central locality and to erect a new school- 
Primary School at Ratnagiri. house for locating it. A site was accordingly selected, 
Satya Shodhak (158), 15th and even the foundation-stone of the proposed build- 
Sept. ing was duly laid. But unfortunately the building 
has made no progress towards completion though the necessary funds are not 
wanting. The matter was brought to the notice of the Municipal authorities, but 
with their known apathy in the discharge of their other civic functions, their 
indifference to the completion of the school-buildirg is little to be. wondered at. 
It is, however, cne of the first and most important duties of the Munici- 
pality to provide a decent building for the Marathi School in a convenient 
locality in the town. We, tk erefore, desire to draw the attention of our 
popular Collector, Mr. Maconochie, to this publie g grievance and hope that he 
will earn for himself the credit of redressing it. 


pe 


4:7. Commenting on the alleged withholding by the Government of 
i ia all India under clause (7) of rule XII of the rules for 
holding by tbe Governmen; the submission of memorials to the King or the 
of India of Driver Speechly’s Secretary of State, the Matlway Times writes :— 
memorial to the Secretary of “ Let. us now see if the rule applies in Mr. Speechly’s 
State way Times (16), 14th 282 OF Whether the authorities in India have acted 
no me eee ulira vires. The rule is simple and ‘clear enough: 
| the Government of India have the power to ‘withhold 
con 1 21—9 
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prial wher ‘(ayes an saci against an: eile | of a 
g the dismissal, ete., of a Government servant or an 
ity whose salary isnot above Rs, 100 per mensem.’ 
y rule affect Mt. Speechly ? It does not. Mr. Speechly’s. 

= dub. tho above sum. Let us, therefore, consider the latter 
ale, and see whether his case comes within its wording. If it 


>». Mr. i ma allowed him to deal with it. ‘Now, the latter portion of 
r: 7 8 cate thus (5): ‘or when it is an appeal against a similar order of a 
ocal Government confirmed by the Government of India from a Government 
ervant or an. employé of a local authority whose salary was not more than 
Rs, 250.8 month.’ It is perfectly clear here that this portion of the rule applies 
+o the order of a local Govern ment confirmed by the Government of India, In 
uae Mr. SpeechJy’s case the order did not originally emanate from any local Govern- 
oe ae ment, but was issued by the Government of India itself in the first instance so 
Rene that this clause does not in any way support the action of the Governnient of India. 
 seeseeeee We submit, therefore, that the reasons assigned by the Government of 
India for withholding the memorial are utterly untenable....... Itis unfortunate, 
indeed, that this action on the part of the authorities should have caused a still 
further delay in the appeal for consideration which Mr. Speechly has submitted. 
«..» Mr, Speechly and his family have been reduced during the past two years 
to dire poverty. It will be remembered that all his trouble originally arose 
over an engine whose leaky tubes rendered it utterly unfit to work a passenger 
train and he refused to take her out. The engino was worked by another 
man, and failed within twenty minutes. This ‘fault was ageravated by his: 
thoughtlessly calling his young D. L. O. ‘a fledgling.’...... . He has paid heavily 
for these faults, and is to-day practically a broken man, unable to obtain 
employment to keep the wolf from the door, and with him his wife and 
‘children are suffering, If there is a case calling for re-consideration it is this 
one, and we trust the Gcvernment of India, and if not, the Secretary of State 
for India, will go through the papers.”’ 


” 


48, “The arrangements and accommodation for passengers on local and 
through trains are nothirg short of scandalous, 

‘ Complaint about defective Qur remarks more especially apply to the local 
seating sccommodation on service, The morning trains and the evening trains 


] tral Sind. ; ; 
iad .,, th Sept., that either leave or arrive at Sukkut are simply 


Eng.cols, crammed. with passengers. In the third and interme- 
. wee diate class compartments, specially the former, the 
it | number of passengers stowed away is usually twice the prescribed limit. The 


passengers have to stand all through pressing each other from side to 
side; and in spite of this, we have seen wit our own eyes the Station 
Master and his assistants actually wedging in more. This is not 
peculiar to the male compartments only. Carriages allocated to females 
afford equally miserable accommodation.......... The District ‘Tratiic Super- 
intendent does not seem to know these grievances; at least he does not 
‘oo : seem to care forthem., ‘lhe arrangements for water are equally defective 

a We would appcal to the District Tratlic Superintendent to inspect trains 
personally and judge for himself. ‘lhe addition of a few more carriages 
between Sukkur and Shikdérpur or Sukkur and Ruk in the morning and even- 
ing will be a great relief indeed. " 


49, ** “There has been a general outcry in Sind about the incapacity 
ne . of the North-Western Railway to supply rolling 
: Aa a YM btheincon- stock for the carriage of. goods at outlying stations, 
€ y the inade- 
nacy of rolling stock onthe or months past goods perishable as well as outher- 
orth-Western Railway in wise have been lying at stations unremoved. ‘The 
Sin Re eek station staff declares its inability to despatch them. 
Eng. a) (4), Mth Septy Tt the District ottiver is wired to, he declines to 
supply any carriages. The Traftio Superintendent 
is approached with applications and ‘telegrams ; ; and he replies that 
the: matter is receiving attention......... "At Sukkur, too, there is a 
aamiaed cry raised by grain merchants. The only factory working there has 
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its fuel supply lying at Begmanji ready for transmission for the last. 
Petitions have been made, but no:reply has been vouchsafed. 
Telegrams were despatched, but to no purpose. 
finally replied that their demands were awaiting consideration.........- 
factory here ceases to work for want of fuel, who is to’ be responsible for the: 
Every commercial town is found to suffer from insufficiency of 


rolling stock, and we think that if the grain districts of the Punjab are receiving 
ready attention, Sind Districts are not ‘the | less entitled to consideration.” 


\ 


Munieipalitees. 


50. Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and those who voted with him, at last 


Commonts on the discus. 
sion over the settlement of the 
Police charges by the Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation. 

Jaém-e-Jamshed (28), a 


*Sept., Eng. cols.; and 1%t 


Sept. 


Monday’s meeting of the Corporation, might well 
say that they do not envy Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
his victory. As Mr. Joseph Baptista indignantly 
observed, the whole affair was more or less extraordi- 
nary, and, unfair as the compromise has been in 


many respects, the suggestion of Government, wlfich — 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’ thought to be ‘ perfectly fair’ 


and got the majority of his colleagues to accept as such, made matters worse. 
Of course, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta knows more about it all than probably any 


man living 


; but, then, the fear expressed by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim of 


there coming a day when the Corporation might be mulcted in lakhs of rupees 


under ‘ a change of policy ° | 
and just objection that the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim launched against the 


was not erroneous. It was a perfectly reasonable 


acceptance of the Government demand, and such as no body of practical 


business men, entrusted with protecting the present and future interests of a 
large city like this, can be held justified in ignoring. 


Unfortunately the 


Bombay Corporation, under the guidance of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, has done 


this. 


A misfortune to be sure.’’ 


|{n a previous issue of the same paper a 


correspondent expresses indignation at the imprudent haste of the Corporation 


in accepting the settlement proposed by Government. 


He writes :—To protect 


the life and property of the subjects against internal dangers is one of the 


primary duties of Government. 


And it is only a tardy act of justice that 


the Police charges should now be taken over by them from off the shoulders 


of the Municipality. 


But why should the latter be burdened with the 


obligation of incurring equivalent expenditure in other directions—an obligation 
which, moreover, has in itself the possibilities of being extended indefinitely P| 


51. ‘It is all well to talk of the mighty miracles (?) achieved by the 


Comments on the work done 
so far by the Bombay City 
Improvement Trust. 

* Katser-ie-Hind (29), 22nd 
Sept., Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samachar (66), 2th Sept. 


be averred that colossal blunders have not been made in the past? 
honestly maintained that they were Wrong who were foremost in criticising most 


Improvement Trust which so stinks in the nosirils 
of the native public. But even if if were assum- 
ed for argument’s sake that the Trust has achieved 
the prodigies attributed to it, might we ask at what 
cost and by what means? Are they at all commen- 
surate with the good that was expected ?...... Can it 
Can it be 


mercilessly the work which for the first jew years was carried on in camera ? 
Why, it is notorious that if was this very enlightened popular opposition which 
exposed those errors and led to salutary changes and a new departure from the 


absolutely erring methods adopted at the initial stage.......... 


But apart from 


all the colossal errors and the extravagant cost, the same critics to-day ask 
whether the ‘improvements’ are at all commensurate with the moneys which 


have been spent like water? 


It is all well to sing the beauties of arterial 


roads constructed and to be constructed, but which mel have still waited for 
some years; and so, too, of the reclamation which nobody wanted but which was 
undertaken for certain reasons of ‘State which need not be told —reclamation with- 


out which Bombay could have fairly gone on for the next 25 years. 


But: the 


critics still ask how fur the fundamental object of the ‘Trust, openly declared by 
Governors, Councillors and their satellites in the Legislative Council, has been 


attained P 


How many plague‘centres, how many pestilential slums have been 


The Traffic Superintendent 
If the 
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provell?.:::.. “Hxcepting: the first Nagpada street, the public is not:aware of 
Gay good being done,’ though in — of houses for broadening the . 
‘precions arterial roads, an insanitary locality here and there has indirectly 
m improved, .@ut we should like to know how far the health of the. 
Mivertown hes been at all improved? What do the health statistics point 
' ‘Bhe real question is, whether for the same amount of money, already 
nded, the. city could not have got its real worth in the shape of genuine 
sanitary improvements; Had the suggestion of the Corporation itself, than 
whom there is not a more rational, consistent and salutary critic: of the Trust, 
been followed up, we might haveseen an infinitely better sanitary state of 
things at a less cost......... It is the duty of the consistent critics of the Trust, 
who have knowledge and experience and are besides well informed about all its 
doings from first to last, to honestly lay. bare the dark side, so full of colossak 
errors, extravagance, and, at the best, most inconsequential sanitary results, ..... 
Let us hope the chastening criticism of the opposition will bear good fruit in 
the future as it has done in the past. When the time arrives the same critics 
will not fail to bless the Trust. But the blessings by way of tangible sanitary 
impegovements must be first shown.” |The Bombay Samdchdr finds fault with © 
the alleged dilatoriness of the Trust in pushing forward the various schemes of 
improvement that have been hanging fire for years past. It further complains 
that the Trust has not yet. made satisfactory provision for housing the very 
large number of people who have been driven out of their homes in consequence. 
of its operations. The paper also remarks that. the Trust has so far devoted. 
its attention to supplying sites for public offices and for the dwellings of rich 
people, when in viewof the alarming rise in house rents in the city the 
provision of healthy and sanitary dwellings for the poor and the middle classes 
should have been its first care. | 


52. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—“ The affairs of the 
Municipality of Dholka are being managed now- 
| a Affairs of the Dholk, #-daysin avery queer fashion. The health of the 
a Municipality (Ahmedabad). town is being neglected to a’ degree, which, to say 
a Préja Bandhu (38), 1&th the least, is scandalous, and no attention whatever is. 
Sept., Eng. cols. ' being paid to the improvement of the water-supply, 
which is mainly derived from wells, the water of 
which has, on more occasions than one, beer declared by competent sanitary 
and medical authorities to be unfit for drinking purposes. The plea put 
forward for allowing this state of things to continue is the want of funds, 
although this consideration does not weigh in the least with the civic fathers 
when ‘a lucky member of the establishment is to be promoted. Not only 
this, but even the claims of individuals to such pzomotions are rarely, if 
ever, investigated. It was only recently that some teachers in the service of 
the Municipality were given promotions, and now again the Secretary, who has 
oe just completed his first year of service under the Municipality, has been 
‘ ~yecommended for promotion........... The authorities who control the 
Municipal finances will, it is hoped, carefully scrutinize the position of the 
Municipality of this old but decaying town, and consider the claims of its 
inhabitants to better sanitation and water-supply before they are made to 
- bear the drain on account of the increment ia the pay of the subordinates, 
which even their warmest supporters can hardly regard as merited.” — 


. e -. 


53. ‘The strike at Ahmednagar, wiich is not due to any political unrest,. 
as ‘is a passing phase in the history of local self-govern- 
Strike of shop-keepers at ment at Ahmednagar. Unfortunately Nagar has. 
Aneee: _ been the scene of so many successive and phenomenal 

; ahratia (10), 15th Sept. ; fai , ' : 
Nagar Saméchér (146), 14th failures in water projects that nothing can exceed 
Sept. the hardships felt by the city people for want of 
| water. Your man in the street cannot, of course, 
understand, much less appreciate, the causes at the bottom of this grievous 
state of things, but he feels, and rightly, that he has a grievance against the 
Municipality. And far from the grievance being forgotten, the sense of it 
becomes only the keener for the levy of an extra tax which the Municipality 
may he:obliged- to impose for revenue purposes. “The common people are not. 
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expected to understand the general principles of taxation, the incidencé 


of taxation in any one place, or a comparison of such incidence in different 


places. But they know that they want water, and if by any means which the 


joint wisdom of the Municipality and Government could devise, water could 


be made available to them, then the people would not, we are sure, mind what 
taxes were imposed. The case of the Ahmednagar Municipality is a specially 
hard one and let us hope Government will promptly come to its aid.” |The 
Nagar Samachar writes:—The strike of shop-keepers at Ahmednagar is not 
yet over. The reasons which led tothe strike’are (1) the abnormal increase 
in the house-tax and the conservancy tax, (2) the increase in octroi duties 
and the absence of any provision for arefund of the duty levied on goods 
only temporarily imported into the town, (3) the failure of the Municipality 
to provide an adequate supply of drinking water to the townsmen in spite 
of the levy of an enhanced water rate from them, and (4) the oppression 
practised by the income-tax authorities in assessing the tax. If the aggrieved 
parties produce their books of account and pray on the strength of these for a. 
reduction of the tax, they are told plainly that the books produced are fabricated. 
The District Superintendent of Police tried to induce the shop-keepers to open 


their shops by assuring them that their grievances would be laid before the proper 


authorities. The Collector also paid a visit to the town, but did nothing beyond 
taking down the names of a few persons. He has also issued a notification 
to the effect that persons found disturbing the public peace or shouting at 
Kuropeans passing along the roads will be prosecuted, A public meeting 
was held to discuss the situation created by the strike, but the strike is not 
yet at an end and all the big shops remain closed. | 


Native States. 


54. ‘The Chief of Aundh has been merely deprived of his powers for 
five years; he still remains Chief de jure. We 


Comments on.the result of understand that the report of the Commissioners was 
pete age eww (42), 20¢h entirely in favour of the prosecution, and if that 
Sept., Eng. cols. had been concurred in, deposition and deportation 

would have been the least penalty. The Government 
of Bombay, however, fortunately had a balanced mind and could not concur 
in the view of the Commissioners........... The case got up by Mr. Jacob 
Bapuji & Co. was not the only matter which Government had to take 
into consideration. There was .the chaotic state of the administration, 
particularly the financial embarrassment and besides, this loug trial of 
tle Chief and the’implication therein of many servants of the State could 
not but result in producing a state of things justifying a strong rule by a third 
party for a time sufficient to restore affairs to a normal condition.......... 
The restrictions that have been imposed in regard to his residence during this 
period are only negative. He is not to reside in his own State, nor in any place 
adjoining the Satara and Poona districts. But he is not to be a State prisoner 


in any sense. He is requested only to be in close touch with the British officers 


of the place, which, with the approval of Government, he chooses for his 
residence. His reinstatement, however, will depend upon further report. 
These are the facts. It is impossible to peruse them without very mixed 
feelings. Here is a Chief representing one of the oldest aud most respected 
families of Mahdrdshtra against whom an extraordinary allegation was made 
and who was tried under conditions as prejudicial to him as could be imagined. 
A Méamlatddr-Dewan, a pet of certain high officials, is seen in the character 
practically of accuser and accused. Yet it is the Chief who is deprived of 
powers and the Dewan left master of the situation at the time the case is going 
on;. and most of the witnesses are servants of the State in that Dewan’s 
charge. And yet, so far as we can judge after a careful study of the tacts, the 
case for the prosecution broke down completely and strong indications of a most 
unholy conspiracy ot came out, But still the Commissioners pronounced 
the Chief guilty!!! Hither they must have been entirely devoid of judicial 
acumen or wilful perverseness must somehow or ‘other have completely warped 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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of the Oriental U'ranslator to Govern ment, 
eoretariat, Dombay, 26th September 1907. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to — 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
ears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


app 


believed to be the — of the repens and what the correct facts are. 
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on — Department : Alleged desirability of granting promotion to low-paid 
, — in the — eee : eee eee eee eee 45 
Public : 
Alleged partiality shown by Government to the English a in 
je the matter of supplying information as ve 19 


Comments on the order of Government prohibiting the brin ing of 
copies of the Indtan Soctologest, Gaelic American and Justice into 


India - ... oes eae ee aes ... 7 &18 
Public Service : 
Alleged grievances of the talatis of Kaira District 0 ©«=—«. 48 
A suggestion to Government in filling the post of Educational Inspector, 
Circulars alleged to have been issued warning village officers against 
ay attending political meetings on pain of dismissal a ise 42 
oe Comments on the dismissal of Mr. P. M. Tade, Superintendent, Deoldli 
Cantonment (Nasik District) ioe be ss 4,4. 
Muhammadans and the new appointments i in the Abkéri Department ... 41 
Sind : | 
| Alleged indifference of the — Police to raid gambling dens in Hyder- | 
ee abad (— ) eee eee coe eee eos 49 


Comments on the remarks made by certain high European officers at 
Professor Shahani’s lecture on the cultivation of Egyptian Cotton 
be in— eee eee eee eve eee eee 4.7 
‘v : Complaint about the cutting off of canal water in certain parts of— ... 48 
~~ Complaint about the molestation of schoolboys by badmashes in the 
streets of Hyderabad (—) a - ‘ive oe 50 
Complaint against Mr. Motumal, Mukhtyarkar, taluka Karéchi(--) ... 52 
Ba ey Suggestion for increasing the salaries of compounders in —, — 51 


Education— 


Comments on Sir Bhalchandra Krishna's alleged objection to a certain state- 
ment about the manufacture of sugar appearing in the new Marathi 


tae | Fourth Reader ws a a 58 & D4 
Grievances of the-students of the Sub-Overseer Class attached to the College 
' of Science, Poona sen — | oes oe a 00 
Munteipalrtrves— 


Bombay City Improvement Trust: Alleged under-estimation by the —of the 


properties acquired by it ve 20 ri aes 06 
Da Broach: Aftairs of the -—- Municipality ... a ve “a ee 
: Satéra: Affairs of the — > Mumisipslity i os ss ae 


Native Sedlineais’ 


- Aundh : Cumments on the result of the — trial aoe mS 3 Sben88 
Bhavnagar: Reported demolition of a masjid at Gadhada in-—State ... 63 
 Cutch: Alleged mal-administration of justice in the— State... 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Bf ¢ , Ganpati celebrations at various places in and out of. the Bombay Presi- 
. ea | : | | dency vacate “ee eee ‘ eee eee : ape 64, 


: 
: P i y y 7" 
z i is am A ih gy ee ES Sr ee nee a os nel NAB Ge Hn on heen sly i endl 
Satna ots 


” er Retwaye? fen i i Ca Ay wet a St ate gi Foe Aare: * a ae de ; ie Eee y, | foe a, Bion oe I 
» ; 8. 
List of Newspapers and Perivdicals. 
(Aw it stood on the Ist July 1907.) 
No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published,| Edition. {| | _— Name, onste and age of Editor, | 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... woo] Weekly ... »..| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 sae eon 800 
2 | Daily ‘Telegraph and} Poona ..,  ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 51 ...  ,,. 55C 
Deccan Herald. ‘ ; 
3 | East and West ... vss| Bombay... »»-| Monthly... ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... veo, Weekly ... oe | Kam&kshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 500 
| Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. .. cc] DO. cee sos Behramji Merwénji Malabari, J. P.; Pa4rsi; 576 | 
‘| India and Champion. : | 64, 
6 ncaa Textile Journal ..| Do. .. eoe| Monthly eoo| John Wallace, C.E.; Englishman ; 48 Baa 900 
? | Kardchi Chronicle »..| Karachi. |... Weekly...  ...| Chainréi Bakasrai; Hindu ( Amil); 31 oe 600 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... soel Daily — ces »»-| Mavji Govindji : Hindu (Lohans) - 26 ies 200 
9 | Mahdjan .. ies eoe| Bombary... ...| Weekly... ...| Krishn4ji Ramchandra Patwardhan: ; nas lke 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta... re sol POORER ve: vr a ea ooo} Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ...  «...) Do. oo ok ae ees ...| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amir; 900 
| _Muhammadan ; 33 
12 | Oriental Review ... a woe| Weekly oo ..-| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 por 450 
13 | Patriot = «+ eee ‘ite Do. ons a ak Me oe gay: Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
(Jain); 383. ) 
14 | Phenix .. ... oo | Karéchi... .. | Bi-weekly --| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 350 
15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ee aes Daily eee a Kewasji Temulji ; P4rsi ; 51 coe see eee 400 
| and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .., .--| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 416 ..| 1,200 
17 | Sind Gazette ge Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly »-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 or - 500 
18 | Sind Journal .. ...| Hyderabad  ...| Weekly .... — ««.| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
19 | Sind Times on ...| Karachi... so| Bi-weekly .»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
20 | Arya Prakésh . | Bombays. ...| Weekly... —... Motilél Tribhowandés Dalél; Hindu (Mod) 1,000 © 
Nia); 383. 
21 | Cordnation Advertiser ..., Ahmedabad oe Bae Narot&mdés Pran — Shethna; Hindu 550 
| (Mesri Bania) ; 4 
22 | Deshi Mitra we vos] SUTat =. oe ie” eee ...| Maganlal Kikébhai ; ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania) ;} 1,400 
36-6 
23 | Gujaréti ... a .».| Bombay eee a ak me _— Surajrém Desai ; ; Hindu (Surti} 6,000 
| | ania) ; 54. 
24 a Mitr&é ... ~~ ee eel Do, ave ies Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 rm aa’ 700 
25 | Gujardti Punch ... | Ahmedabad .; Do. .. --|Somalél Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesri} 1,500 


| Bania) ; 30. 
26 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay a a ees «>| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 ae 800 . 


27 | Hind Swarajyé ... cos Ee |”: eee eS” Sa sin Chhaganlal Lallubhoy Than4walé ; Hindu (Shri- 500 
m&li Brahman); 24 
28 | Jdm-e-Jamshed «. | Do. «..  ..) Daily .. — ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzhin ; M. A., Parsi; 


29 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. «| Do. «. «| Weekly... ...| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi;58 ... | 2,400 
30 Kathidwar Newene=--——ees Rajkot ake = ...| Jamshedji Fraémji; Parsi; 43 ... ~ aoe 400 
$1 | Kéthiéwér Times vol Do. ses ee] Bi-weekly _—...| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdéna); 26 | 800 
s9 |Pérsi vs. oes owe| Bombaysn sn] Weekly... «..| Jehstngir Sorabji TaleySrkhin ; Parsi; 82... 1,000 


$3 Praja Bandhu ... ...|Ahmedabad ..j Do ...  .. | Jethalal Prien shed Hindu (Mewdd Br4h-| 1,700 


man) ; 
34 | Rést Goftér see es ar silat biciectttinenlecshen Pilon’ Ba Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55... al 1,650 
con 1384—la | | 
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Name, caste and age of Bditor, 


51 


57 
58 


j 


“~ 


Day&n Prakésh 
Inda Prakash 


Native Opinion . 
Samarth ..., 
Sardeshi Vijay% 


Shri Shéhu 
Subodh Patrika 
Sudhiarak ... 


Al-Haq 
Prabhat... 
| Musifir ... 
Sindhi 


Baroda Vateal 
L. 
Hind Vijayé 


Chandrodaya. 


Abus... 
O Bombaense 


Apakshapt 
a 


ee? 


Shri Say4ji Vijay’ 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Karnitak Vaibhav 


ENnciLisH, Portucvurse 
AND CoNOCAKIM, 


GusaRrATI. 
Akhbér-e-Ialém ... 
| Akhbér-e-Soud 


- 


AnGto-PortUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitdno 


EnGLisH, Mara’tHI anpD 
GousaBa’'TI. 


ENGLIsh, MaritHi anpD 
KANARESE. 


Karnftak Patrik 


a 


and 


.| 


L 


Poona .. 


a 


Bombay... 


Do. 
Kolh4pur 
S4vantvadi 


Bombay... 
Satdra  .0 
Bombiy ... 
Poona 


Bombay... 


(Sind), 
Do. 


Dharwar... 
Bijdépur ... 


Bombay... 
Do. 


Bombay... 
Do. 

Suat ... 

Ahmedabad 


‘ 


Karéchi (Sind) ... 
Hyderabad 


Sukkur (Sind) 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Bi- weekly 
Weekly a 
Do. 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 
Dow 


by Oe ui 


ee 


ae 


Ménekl&] Amb4rém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 


Umedréam Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Bhéskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. 

W4man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 49, 

Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott ace 


(1) Hari N&rf&yan A’pte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

Bréhman); 40. 

(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 

=e Brahman); 33. 
0. 


Do. eee 
Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being D&modar Sévidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. : 
Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 36. 
Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
Ddémodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42, 
Vd4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréah- 
man); 28. 
Dw4rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
82. 


Viniyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghul4m Ragul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 
Dharamsing Tashilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Virumal Begr4j; H didu (Kurseja) ; 34, 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 74 ... 


Dahyabhai Kasandd4s Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 


Sedan Gopal Tonapi; 
Bréhman) ; 23. 
Annaji Gopal 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 


. Brahman) ; 46, 


‘Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 
A. Gomes; Goanese Christian ; 46 


K4zi Ism4il Kazi Muhammad ; Muhbammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 

Ndén4bb4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 54 

Diashéh Pestanji Ghadi4li; Parsi... _ 

Mahf4shankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Br4h- 
man) ; 39. ; 

Madhavrao Gvoind Pegedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


1,000 


900 


1,200 


ya : Ye 
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Name of Publication. Where Published. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula> 


GuraRa TiI—continued. 


66 | Bombay Samachar ...| Bombay... oc] UU tee Ue ae Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,4C0 
| i rsi ; 39. 

67 | Broach Mitra... -s»| Broach ... .s.| Weekly ... ~ a Trikamlél Harin4th Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
: Kshatriya) ; 25. 


| | 
68 | Broach Samfchfr... ...| Do. . oof Do. «es «| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... see 40 
69 | Buls#r Vartamdn.. __.../ Bulsir (Surat) ...) Do. . vee 000.06 en 
70 | Cutch-Kesari a .--| Bombay oe. eco] DO cos ove coeses | 


71 | Din Mani ... sie -+| Broach ... «| Fortnightly  —«.. Denia) Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
| nia); 28. 
72 | Dnyanottejak =... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Published ss i x| Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times a month. } 
73 | Evening J4me see -ee| Bombay .. vee] Daily eee ..| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzb4an, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 


74 | Gujarat ... se - «s| Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Published thrice| Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata| 500 


a month. Bania) ; 23. 
1 Islam Gazette «+» eoo/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. .».| Lbrdhim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 


76 | Jain Vijaya is. »-+| Bombay ... a a. ae ...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Dasha Shimali| 1,800 
Bania); 25. : 
7? | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ee ee ar i/o ...| Ratansha4w Frdémji Acharia; PAérsi; 33 see 600 
78 | Jivadaya ... eee veo] Surat — eee -» | Monthly... .s| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
, Bréhman); 36. ! 

79 | Kaira Times 1+ os Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly... ...] Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 500 1 


80 | Kaira Vartamdn ... eS ae a ee ...| &shandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 q i 


81 | Kéthi4war Samfchér | Ahmedabad ...| Do. ,., ...| Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46. 
82 Khaberdar eee eee Bombay Ty) Do. eee eee eouese eee 


83 Khedut 200 eee eee Baroda eee se 
{ 


84 | Lok Mitr’ -.. eee} Bombay... - 


Fortnightly _...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 


Bi-weekly i Ts Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Pp rsl ; 39. ? 
85 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra_ ... ..-f Weekly ees .».| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
: Brahman); 45. 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh’; Hindu 500 
| (Bania) ; 33. 
7 i Monde Pukie.... «ws Tees wt DB ws as Rustamji Jémaspj i Dastur; Parsi; 59... ... 800 


89 | Political Bhomiyo 


86 Mukhbir-i-Islam eee eee Bombay eos Daily ee. . 


OY | Ronciri Patiiien 


+} Ahmeddbad =... Do. ove .. | Nizimkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
madan ; 265. 
90 | Praja Mitra vn ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ..| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 38. 
91 | Praja Pokar soe = on Surat .., _—«..| Weekly... _...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ae gag 500 


92 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...) Bombay... ...| Do. ... —...| Nagindds Mancharam; Hindu (Disa Osvall 725 
Bania); 41. 
93 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ...| Po. .., ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 600 


Advertiser. 26. 
94 | Sanj Vartamaén ... »«.| Bombay see} Daily — eos ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,,C00 
(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdatcha-Ghandhi; 
: P4ysi ; 40. 


" (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 
95 | Saty Vakta ‘a w+| Doe so — see| Fortnightly ...) Keshavl4) Harivithald4s ; 5 indu (Das Shrim4li 050 
Bania) ; 43. 3 - 


96 | Sind Vartamén ... +0) Kar4chi... ...| Weekly .. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 vi 100 
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97 |} Surat Akhbar ee. vocl TOE ans oe ee ...| Phirozshah -Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... aa 300 
HINDI. 
98) Pandit .... .« «| Poona ..  ..| Weekly... © «| Govind Gangdérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- oC0 
y4ri) ; 45. | 

99 |Shri Dnyd4nsagar Samé4-! Bombay... -o-| Monthly se ve| Sanakpraséd Laboorém; Hindu (K4anyakubja 300 
char. 3 Bréhman); 30. < 
100 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Do. ... roo] Weekly soo ial Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 | 
chiar. ) | | Brahman) ; 46. ’ i 

KANABESE. | | | ‘if 

101 | Digvijay’ ... 1 «| Gadag = (Dhdr-| Weekly... —...| Shankrapa Gnudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu  16¢ H 
war. (Devan g) ; 40. : aes sl 
102 | Hindustin Samachér —«..| Dhdrwéir | Do. os — oe[ (1) N&rayanréo Gadag. eee q 
| | 3) Girdharrio Huddar, : 7 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


‘ 


Audit Cae Ses 
Baku : i 
Ban a es 
Bhéla sos oe 
Bhagwa Zenda... 


Belgaum Samachér 
Brahmoday% TTY 


| Chandrak4nt ion 
|ChandrodayX 


Chikitsak ... nee 


Deshakélavartaman 
ae 
Dharwér Vritt ... 
Dinbandhu th 
Dnydn 3igsr 
Hindu Punch __sesd,, 
Hindu Vijay’... 


Hunnarottejak 
J agadédarsh eee 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 


Jagateumachfir .., 
Kaél cee 
Kalpataru ... sii 
Karmanuk _ one 
Keral Koki] __... 


Kesari__... ace 


Khendesh Saméchér 


Kumtha Vritt eee 


et Pe 


eee 
.> 


Khéndesh Vaibhav 


eo |} 


an 


Dhérwir ‘i 


Do. me 
Gadag (Dhar- 
war). 
Thana ... a 
Dhulia (West 
Shope ses 
Ratnagiri re 
Poona vis 
SS 
Wai (Satara) ... 
Belgaum... or 
Mah4d (Kolaba) . 
Ohikodi (Bel- 


gaum). 
Chiplun . (Ratna- 
girl). 


Belgaum ___e=i«.. 
Erandol (East 
Kh&ndesh). 


W4i (Satara) ... 
Dherwar - ... 
Bombay ... re 
Kolh¢pur es 
Thana .. i 
Kochara (Ratné- 


girl). 
Nasik coe 
Ahmednagar ee 


I gs gag 


Shol&pur ves 
Pie. se 
Bombay... pe 


Poona ... me 


Parola (East 
Kkéndesh.) © 
Dhulia (West 

ne 
Kumtha (K¢na- 


ra). 
Tésgaon (Satara). 


| 


ig Sait ee 
J eine J 


x 
ae. 


2 
eS ee 
- 


4S 


Weekly: ... eu 
Do wn a 
eb ee hee 
a 

Weekly ... “ 

am a 

Monthly... _... 

Weekly ... ve 
-— ws a 

Published thrice a 

month. 

Monthly... ave 

Weekly ... 00s 
eee 
De ae eee 
Ds. ens 7 
me es eos 
DOe ses. oe 
DO. soe. ee 
Ds oe 
a os a 
i a ae 

Fortnightly ... 
Do. ove - 

Weekly ... «s. 
Os ci oe 
Ph ani ee 
Do, eve ove 
oe 
kb es 

Monthly sas 

Weekly...  ... 

Fortnightly... 

Lf ae 
A a 
se tee 


| Véman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 


.| Prabhakar Krishna P4ange; Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Sbhivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Braéhman) > 37. | 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 44. 

Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 44. 


} 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brihman); 25. 


Breéhman); 20. 7 

Hari Narayan Rahadlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 85. 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A. LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; $1. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikaji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 


Gurur@o Riglavendia Mamdépur ; Hindu} 


43. 

Nérfyan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&d 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar&the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. : 
Mahf&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 35. 
Kushinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. : 
S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 


man); 43. 3 

Krishn&ji Késhinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandréo Baélkrishna Ra&ngnekér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. , 


Brahman) ; 28. 

Kfshinaéth Bahiravy Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 
Trimbak A’b4ji R&je; Hindu (Kdyastha 
Prabhu) ; 43. 

Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Nfrfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Br&hman); 50. 
Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Hari Nardyan Apte; 

Brdhman) ; 40. 

Krishnéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 
Brdéhman) ; 63. 

Bal Ganga Tilak, B.A. LLB.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Bréhman); 50. 


Pandharinath SBalkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. : 

yo ap Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
wat) ; Ol. 

Bhikéji Gopé! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man ); 36, 


Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bib 
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No» Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. . | 
139 | Lokamat - ..| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... a ge erg Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). | | : man); 8¢. 
14) | Madhukar... = oe Belgaum DOs sae ..| Janérdan Ndrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brdhman); 31. | 
141 | Mahdrdshtré Vritt «| Satéra ... cf Do, 2 es Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
42. 
142 | Mod Vritt eo.| Wai (Satara) .. Do. ave ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: : Brahman) ; 29. 
143 | Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... Daily .| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
144 | Mumbai Vaibhav Do. Weekly .., ss Do. do. ove 
145 | Munoukshu «| Donia  CWeat! Do: © were 
| { Khandesh). | 
146 | Nagar Samf4chér... Ahmednagar ~~ ‘oa Gangaram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali); 26. 
147 | Nasik Vritt ia =e ae ~ .| Rangn4th Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 24. oe 
148 | Nydya Sindhu ... .~:| Ahmednagar ...) Do ... ‘is — vg a Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
| rahman); 33. | 
149 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Do.  ... ..| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
150 | Parikshak ... «| Belgaum ee »o.| Vaman Ra&mchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Sédras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
151 | Prabhat ei .|Dhulia — (West-| Monthly ..| Govind Kaéshinéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
Khandesh. : | Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
152 | Prabodh Chandrika ..| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. | 
153 | Prakdsh | Satara ae ee .«s| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 83. 
154 | Prakdshak ove ..| Bijépur i ..|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| -wan Brahman); 32 
155 | Pratod ia .-| Islampur(Satdéra)| Do.  ... ..| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
| hada Brahman); 25. 
166 | Réghav Bhushan... .| Yeola (N4sik) ..| Do. eo .| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 55 or 58. 
157 ) Rashtramukh a — ««»| Mah&d (Kol4ba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Réoji Pélvanker; Hindu (Karh4da 
| month Brahman) ; 27, 
158 | Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri -| Weekly ... ..| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. 
159 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari,| Bombay ... .) Fortnightly ..| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
| sae buddhe; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brehman); 465. 
160 | Sholdépur Samachér ___.../ Sholépur ...| Weekly... _...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméthi); 49... 
161 | Shubh Suchak ove] Satara sss Do. «.  ...| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
{ Br&éhman); 6m. 
162 Sudhakar eee eee eee Pen (Kolaba) eee Do. eer eee Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hinda (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 
163 | Sumant .| Karad (Sat#ra)... Do. wee} (1) Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
. shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&éndurang Bal- 
vant Kolhapur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman 35. 
164 | Swarajya .-.| Sholapur oe eee ,..| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- 
: . kanastha Brahman); 36. 
165 | Vidya Vilas sco = wee MOLHApUr -«+| Bi-weekly . Geom st Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| ae réhman); 22. 
166 | Vichari 1. ees| KArw4r (Kanara).| Published thrice a| Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
167 | Vihari »s.| Bombayeee | Weekly ... —-«»»| Bh&skar Vishnu Phadke oe cee 
168 | Vikram si coe] Satara eee .--| Monthly ..| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahman) ; 26. 
169 | Vishvavritt oe eee| Kolhapur aie... ane seo} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshasth etn, s M4. : 
170 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay...  ...| Do. see} (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «2 — 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghun&th; Hindu (Gau 
| 4raswat Bréhman). 
171 | Vrittaser ... ees .e.| Wai (Satara) ...| Weekly ... .».| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brxhman) ; 56. 
172 | Vrittasudha coe ooo] Satdra see Do. cee eee} Laxman Vaman Khat4vkar;. Hindu (Deshasth 
| ; Brehman) ; 43. 
178 | VySpGri 0 vee oe Poona wee} Doe 1s. eee] Nana Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
. man) ; Al. 
174 | Warkari ... co» see} Pandharpur (Sho-! Fortnightly | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
pur). | Brébman); 34. ; 
| : ; 
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Wai (Satara)... Weekly ia A Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
: eshasth Brehman) ; 83. 


Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Shéms-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 3 | 


Lérkhéna (Sind) .| Do, Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); 


Sind Sudhir Karachi (Sind) ... : Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Sookree Do. Asaumal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lob4na) ; 53 


Sind Kesary Shikdrpur (Sind). | Chelarim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 48. 
; eae 


Urvv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 
Y Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahadur ... Weekly Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid — 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Deccan Review Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 

(North Indian) ; 32. 

Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n Bhusiwal ( Weekly ... Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 

Khendesgh). 


Habib-ul-Akhbér ... Bombay ... Do. Mirza Amjad Baig; Muhammadan 


Jém-i-Jahdnnuma Jalgaon (East; Do. Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla 
Khandesh),. | Muhammadan. 


‘Mufid-e-Rosger Bombay ... Do. Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. ! 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbdar Daily Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GusyaBa'tI AND HINDI. 


189 | Jain Weekly ... Bhégubhéi fF atechand KA4rbhdéri; Hindu 
(chawak Bania) ; 32. 


190 | Jain Mitra Fortnightly 


MaRa’THI AND Ka’NARESB. 


191 | Chandrika... Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
pur). | , Brahman) ; 365. | | 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. : 


C. The system of spelling-vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mifra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 

D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Nos. 62, 67, 73 and 179 occasionally contain English articles, 
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00 Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
350 ane 
150 ‘ 
560 
’ Now Name of Publication, Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a” 
500 | GuJaBamI. | | 
' 65a | Bh4rat Jivan oe .»-| Bombay ... a Monthly oe D&hydbhii Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja-| 800 
000 7 rathi Bradhman) ; 34. mt 
) i 
750 MakarHl. | 
ib) | 117a Chhatrapati eee To Satara eee eee Weekly wae eos 000 cee eee ‘| 
1484 | Paisa Fund vee = se Bombay... -»+| Monthly seal coveee oe | 
2 1574 | Samalochak oe ...| Bijapur oa oe »-| Crimbak Gurunath Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha} 100 | e; 
65 | Brahman); 30. ; : 
1594 Shiv&ji Vijaya =. eee| Sholépar ‘cl. es eo.| Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 : 
500 Shaivi Lingdayat); 25. 
1644 | Vagdevi os  o. «| Dhdrw4r oa ° Dt ..-| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Ling4yat) ; 75 
900 35 | 
173a Vyavastha eee eon eee Satara eee eee Weekly ees Peeves eee 
300 N.B.—(a) The editor of No. 145 is Lakshuman R&mchandra Pangaérkar; Hindu (Rigvedi Deshastha Bréhmin); 35. The 
circulation is 900. , 
(6) The —_ of No. 185 ig Munshi Amjad Beg bin Mirza Muhammad Beg; Muhammadan; 45. The circulation 
is 500. 
148 (c) The editor of No. 190 is Gopdldd4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain); 38. The circulation is 1,000. 
(d) The my of No, 135 is Pandharindth Bailkrishna P&thak; Hindu (Ydjurvedi Bréhmin); 28. The circulation 
os is 1,000. 
oo (¢) The editors of No. 102 are N4réyan Shrinivas Gadagkar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brehmin); 30 and Girdhar Venkatesh 
printe Huddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav Brahmin) ; 35. The circulation is 200. 


(f) The present editor of No. 129 is Vasudev Ganesh Deshpénde, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu (Kdéyastha Parbhu); 32. The 
» above circulation is 500. 


(g) The publication of No. 167 has been resumed. 


7 | _. (A) The editor of No. 70 is Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswa@l Bania) ; 30. The circulation is 1,000. 
) 9 : : 
ile has (+) The editor of No. 82 is Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; Muhammadan (Suni); 36. The circulation 
is 500. 
ord, as oer: ; 
(j) An Anglo-Marathi supplement of No. 98 is issued. 
by the (k) No. 145 is published at Poona. 
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Stic Administration. 


1, “ Perhaps the most significant event in recent international polities is 


Comments of the Anglo- the Anglo-Russian Convention....... The terms of the 
Russian Agreement, - Convention so far as they are made public refer to 


wept first, both the Powers have agreed upon a policy of 
non-intervention. So all the efforts of Lord. Curzon to penetrate Tibet 
have proved unavailing. With regard to Afghanistan, Russia has given up any 
right to have a Diplomatic Agent,in Kabul, whiie Great B-itain on her part 
agrees not to use Afghanistan as a place d’armes against Russia in time of 
war. With regard to Persia, the North is reserved for the exploita- 
tion of Russia and the South for that of Great Britain. ‘The most regrettable 
thing in this conspiracy, the more diabolical because it is open, is the partition 
of Persia. Just as Great Britain and France agreed in partitioning Egypt and 
Morocco, Great Britain and Russia have resolved upon appropriating to 
themselves the dominions of the Shah of Shahs, No douht in the laaguage of 
diplomacy, it is only a partition of the ‘spheres of influence,’ but we know 
what this means, We know of no case of a nation, which having once come 
under the influence of any European Power escaped being slowly con- 
quered and annexed all but in name.......... Germany is long understood to 
have an eye upun Persia and German diplomacy has so far succeeded in 
poisoning the minds of the Persian constitutionalists or reformers against 
Russia and consequently against England that they have come to regard 
Germany as their true ally and friend,.....,...... Under such circumstances 
it wil] by no means be easy for England and Kussia to devour Persia......... 
However much we may dislike the Persian portion of the Treaty, we 
cannot but welcome with joy and satisfaction the portion relating to 
Afghanistan. The Simla Jingoes, our imperial tax-eaters, and the fire- 
eaters at the India Office have always been deluling themselves with the 
belief that the Kussians are sure to attack one fine morning the North-West 
Frontier of India through Afghanistan............. The readiness with which 
Russia has abandoned aay intention to have a Diplomatic Agent in Kabul 
shows how baseless is the charge made against her good faith. However 
humiliating and unwelcome the news may be to the Simla Jingoes, the dis- 
avowal of any intention on Kussia’s part to interfere in the internal politics 
of Afghanistan is a gain to the Congress party. As a necessary consequence of 
this, our military burdens ought to be reduced, May we hope that Mr. Morley 
will have the courage to eifect a sweeping reduction in these burdens P The 
present Committee for apportioning military charges between India and Eng- 
land will not do tor the purposo. At any rate the powers of Lord Justive 
Romer’s Committee must be enlarged so as to enable it to report upon the 
whole subject in view of the altered conditions brought about by the Anglo- 
Russian Couvention.”’ 
*9, “It does not elevate England and Russia in the estimation of the 
Guiaréti (28), 29th Sept Asiatics that they should enter intoa compact to 
gc a ee partition Persia between themselves. It might be 
5 said in reply that the convention simply detines the 
zones of their respective commercial and political influence. But it is well 
known how these commercial influences grow up into serious political problems, 
threatening the very existence of the countries sougLt to be brought under the 
civilizing influence of trade and commerce........... Weare sorry to confess 
we have not much faith in the peaceful professions of European powers in 
their relations with non-Christians. But it is no small guarantee of 
international peace, apart from the commercial and political fate of Persia, 
that England aod Kussia have come to an understanding witi each other 
as regards their dealing with Persia.,........... It is a substantial gain to 
India to be relieved from the perpetual nizht-mare of Russian invasion.......... 
It is only a pettifogging politician with narrow commercial instincts 
that will disapprove of the convention, simply because England has not 
secured equality uf opportunities in the northern part of WLersia. The 
British merchant is no doubt an influence to be reckoned with. But.an 
arrangement which safeguards India against foreign aggression from the 


Oriental Review (12), 25th Tibet, Afghanistan and Persia. With regard to the 
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frontier and ought to afford ce ‘jae ‘from “ornshing fnitlitary expenditure 
surely entitle to ei judged from a higher standpoint than that of the British 
rf or. manu F.......... Though the future of Persia cannot be 
it has escaped absotption by England, Russia or Germany owing to 
‘conflicting influences.......... It is nota little significant that whilst 
“Anglo-Indian writers have written about the convention in contemptuous 
terms, the London Times‘and other English papers have accepted it in a spirit 
of broad‘minded compromise. ‘ Conventions notwithstanding,’ says the Hnglish- 
ae man, * the task of guarding India’s frontiers must still be carried on.’ The 
‘8 remark shows that the Anglo-Indian press and the military fire-eaters will do 
ae their best to keep on fattening the ‘military octopus for all time, ”’ 
SS 8. Reading between the lines of the terms of the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention one can easily see that it has been the aim 
Sénj Vartamdn (94), 26th of England to propitiate Russia at any cost, ‘The 
influence of England in Persia is so great that she 
could have had that country entirely to herself. But instead of doing so she 
has chosen under the influence of a sort of timidity to share the sphere 
of influence with Russia. The fact that the consent: of Persia is not to be 
taken, but she is merely to be informed of the terms, does not augur well for 
her future. We can think of no recent event justifying the terms of this con- 
, Vention. But if is not impossible that the haste made by England in accepting 
the terms has some indirect connection with the unrest prevailing in India, 
She has been frightened by the rumours of the possibility of a revolt in India ; 
and to obviate the possibility of Russia taking advantage of it she has entered 
into an agreement with her. It is: natural to hope that, the bug-bear of a 
Russian invasion being thus removed, wholesale reductions will be made in 
India’s military expenditure. 


4, ‘Disappointment was inevitable for publicists who, forgetting the 
practical bearing of the question, thought that in 

Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 27th 82 agreement with a Power like Russia, it would be 
Sept., Kng. cols; *Rdst possible to assert the claims of their own country on 
Goftdy (84), 29th Sept. the basis of ‘heads we win, tails you lose.’ Agree- 
Eng. cols. ment on such lines would be possible with a Khedive 
or other Oriental ’ower too feeble to hold its own, 

and it is impossible not to sympathise with Sir Edward Grey in the position in 
which he finds himself. ‘To blame him for not bringing abouta tofally one- 
ie sided arrangement is to ignore the fact that he was arranging for a purely 
he * s voluntary settlement and that he could not extract out of her hard terms, which 
ae England could very well do when dealing with a Power like Tibet for instance, 
Give and take—and no other—was to be the basis of such an Agrevment, 

and if the diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey has resulted in giving more 

to Russia than it has succeeded in taking for Great Britain, it is but fair to 

infer that this was unavoidable, Where Sir Edward Grey has failed no other 
Foreign Secretary could have succeeded ; and in spite of all disappointments 

the fact must be acknowledged that Great Britain would not have obtained 

better terms under existing circumstances. The British Government evidently 

wanted an Agreement at all costs, and, if the.price paid is rather heavy, it is 

a moot point whether Lord Lansdowne, or even Lord Salisbury, would not 

have though it advisable to pay it, tor obtaining the long-sought relief from 

the night-mare of Russian invasion.” [After remarking that the terms of the 

: convention relating to Afghanistan will be welcome in India, the Rds¢ 
Goftdr adds :—* The entente-cordiale between England and Russia is not a. 
welcome augury for the future integrity of Persia and the fate, which is 

known to overtake all tottering nations brought under the influence of the 

og of ‘ spheres of influence ’, will not be long in befalling her.’’] 


ne The situation is getting critical wherever the whites are beaten by the 

| ee Asiatics in the race of competition.......... There is 
- A general straggle between general awakening in “7 Kast, and it will be no 
the Hast and the West likely surprise to us if that awa ening were to culminate 
Peri in a triumph for the in a conflict with the West, and to end in a triumph 
former, for the East} The hypocrisy of the white race which 

= nt“ enh (0) Sine _ proclaimed its grand ideals of humanity, generosity 


mene ne oom and liberty fromthe house-tops stands exposed in 


as de Re 
ie 


its nudity and its vaunted civilisation and its methods are proved to be a. pure 
thoax! We hope the English settlers in South Africa and Canada will 
maintain the noble and glorious traditions of their motherland and shrink from 
the relentless campaign of persecution and oppression which they'are carrying 
on against Asiatics.” : 


6. In commenting on the alleged extravagance of the annual expendi- 
ies i the India Office and the injustice of saddling 
ii nity ah me ee the Indian Exchequer, the Praja Bandhy 
paid to clerks, etc,, in the Writes:—The number of clerks in the India Office 
India Office. is needlessly large; and over and above their salaries. 
Praja Bandhu (33), 22nd they draw allowances for which we can find no 
“— proper justification. To give some idea of these 
allowances we may quote the instance of the three footmen attending on the 
Secretary of State, who, besides their salaries of £100 each per annum, are 
paid allowances of £ 30 each. But the pension arrangements are still more 
astonishing as may be illustrated by the following figures :—Seven clerks 
(Manson, Bomaillon, Dillon, Cochrane, Baucher, Downing and Andrews) whose 
salaries were £1,430, £1,200, £900, £1,900, £1,000, £500, £ 308, 
respectively received pensions at the rate of £ 1,430, £1,000, £ 700, £ 1,000, 
£900, £375, £ 302. It is difficult for us to understand in what proportion 
of the pay the pensions have heen fixed; the pension ruies in fcree in this 
country are of quite a different nature. The occasion on which Mr. Morley 
presented to Parliament his recent India Council Bill was a very fitting time 
for fighting against the iniquitous arrangements in connection with the India 
Office expenditure. Itis a pity that it occurred to none of the well-wishers 
of India to do so. | 


7. ‘There are two points to be considered regarding Indian Parlia- 

_  ments—their size and their composition. The powers 

amas mene pe to ‘ye Of 4 Parliament would in many countries be an even 
the Advisory Councils of mere important subject than their size and composi- 
Notables and the expansion tion. But in india, under the present system of gov- 
of the Legislative Councils, ernment, the powers of a Council, at least of the 
East and West (3), Sept. 1 on official members, do not admit of much 
dispute. ‘The government is carried on by persons appointed by the 
Crown, not from among elected representatives of the people, or a party 
having the support of the country, but from among a body of officials, and 


statesmen in England who have not identified themselves with any school of 


Indian politics, The Government cannot be defeated or replaced by an 
Opposition, ‘Therefore, the majority must always be the Government majority, 
If the people as a whole be opposed to any measure or policy, Government 
vain nothing by refusing to allow opportunities for such opposition to manifest 


itself in the Advisory Councils. Such refusal would only be comparable to 


the proverbial folly of the ostrich. The only course open to a wise Governe 
ment is to make the Councils truly representative of as many classes of 
interests and shades of opinion as are of suflicient importance,.......... This 
is the plan which, in our opinion, Government have now followed. It is 
unnecessary to say that we are in thorough ascord with the general principles 
underlying the proposed reforms........... As far as the Legislative Councils 
are concerned, the Government of India expect to be able to get together 20 
officials from the several provinces for the Governor-General’s Council, It 
is doubtful whether a larger number can ever be drawn away from their 
legitimate duties without detriment to the public service and to the public 
PULSE... +26 ++ How many officials may be provided with seats in the Provin- 
cial Councils is now to be considered by the local Governments, Their 
number cannot be large; and for anything like an adequate representation 
of popular interests, we are inclined to look hereafter to the Advisory Councils 
rather than to the Legislative Councils. Three classes of persons figure 
prominently in the Government of India’s scheme—Ruling Chiefs, the landed 
aristocracy and Muhammadans. ‘The utilisation of the advice of Ruling 
Chiefs cannot be said to be astep in the direction of representative Govern- 
ment, but there are other reasons for associating them with the Government 
of the Empire. In the first place, there are certain common interests between 
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and 4 _ policy has often to be 
giving or Tead and the Native States 
ag, 1,1 may be often desi for both the British and the Native 
Governments’ to é upon & common line of action in previous consultatiun 
“with each other. Secoadle if the representatives of the Indian people cannot 
defeat the officers of the British Government, the nearest approach to self- 
“government, short of the displacement of the nominees of the Crown, would 
. 9 to. associate with the Paramount Power the Indian Princes, whose executive 
Ag ‘authority i is no doubt confined to their own States, but yet whose advisory 
_ «@0-operation with the-Government of British India might tend to impart to 
the whole machinery of Government as close a semblance of autonomy as 
‘it ‘Is possible to: provide in the present circumstances, Thirdly, the advisory 
participation of the Native Chiefs in the Government of India may ensure 
‘that caution which the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary of England, 

‘and not merely the Indian Sccretary, should observe in superimposing Western 

ideals on an Eastern civilisation. Fourthly—and this is one of the most 
‘Important considerations of all—the protected Princes have a very substantial 

‘stake in the Government of India........... We should, however, deprecate 

any procedure which might tend to lower the position of the Princes in the 

social and political hierarchy of the Empire. The present proposals make 

‘no distinction between the Ruling Chiefs and the subjects of the British 
Government in their capacity as Imperial Councillors. ‘This omission may 

not signify much when the Councillors are consulted individually, but we 
conceive it will signify a great deal when the Councillors meet in a common 
assembly and discuss matters on a common platiorm. It is possible that the 

present scheme has been put forward aiter consultation with the Ruling 

Chiefs. The situation may strike them in a new light when they once enter 

| upon their responsible duties. We should think that it would be prudent, 
to avoid fcture criticism and misunderstandings, to constitute the Ruling 

Chiefs into an ‘ Upper House’ by themselves. In a country like India the 

great difficulty in introducing any scheme of representative Government is 

the creation of constituencies in such wise that as many interests as possible 

may have a voice in the Advisory or Legislative Councils. ‘The Government 

of India’s new proposals are calculated to overhaul the whole system of 
representation at present prevailing.......... The Government of India’s 
despatch declares in effect that the principle of ‘free trade,’ cr free competi- 

tion, does not answer the purposes of political representation, and Legislative 

and Advisory Councils should be constituted on ‘ protective ’ principles. The 

spread of education among the various communities is so uneven, and the 

social prejudices are so ~ great, that a distribution of the franchise on a local 

basis does not satisfy many important interests ; a distribution on a social 

or occupational basis may yield more equitable results. It will be seen, 

; however, that the intellectual or educaticnal qualification, not necessarily 
2 as tested by the Universities, but as known to the electors, is essential 
= under the present Government. ‘The substitution of English in the place 
of ‘the vernaculars as the language of administrative and political business 
_ is in no smal! measure responsible for the difficulty of securing a proportional 
a - representation’ of imporiant interests by free competition. The authors of 
that substitution may well feel the obligation of rectifying the unsatisfactory 
results by a system of protection. Certain interests, ascertained to be parti- 
cularly important, have to be singled out from time to time, as the spread of 
education makes it probable that members of the classes concerned are avail- 
able for service on the public bodies or Councils which voice popular 
opinion. Dividing the population according to communities,.it is found that 
the Muhammadans, owing to their educational backwardness, and perhaps 
also their general repugnance for whatever savours of opposition to Govern- 
ment, do not secure that amount of representation which they consider their. 

. due on the strength of their activities in various directions of economic import- 
ance and their past history. The Government of India’s despatch singles out 
. this important community for protective treatment.......... According to 
ation, the population may be divided into several classes, and “perhaps 
classes to be recognised in one province may not be the same as are to be 
“selected in another. The old Indian classification of a into OF stasis 
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soldiers, industrial workers and menials is not suitable to modern requirements, 


The Indian population is divided into so many communities and occupational 


classes that the procedure so easily adopted in the case of Muhammadans and 
landholders will not he easy to repeat in all other cases where separate interests 
are asserted and are sought to be protected. Indeed, it may be often difficult 
to explain why a distinct interest should be recognised in the case of a given 
community or class). Wherever the consciousness of distinctness exists, either 
owing to religious belief or to professional aim, we have, apparently, to accept 
such consciousness as a fact, rather than question the justification foz it or 
its philosophic basis. It may be that the Muhammadans should not feel 
themselves to be distinct community, from a political standpoint, but somehow 
they do.......... One proof of the existence of a consciousness of separate 
interests is supplied by the formation of associations.......... Where communi- 
ties and occupational classes form such associations and manifest their interest 
in the policy and measures of Government, it is compiratively easy to make 
a selection from among the various bodies for the purpose of represantative 
government.,......... Perhaps the population may be divided into three 
principal slasses—those who live upon the land, including landholders, cultiva- 
tors, agricultural labourers and others: manufacturers and traders; and thirdly, 
the professional classes. Most educated men would perhaps fall under 
the third class. But education has made sufficient progress nowadsys to make 
it possible to-give adequate representation to the first two groups also. In 
each of these two groups there are the more advanced and the more wealthy 
classes, and the backward and the poorer classes. Indeed, the interests of the 
richer and the poorer classes may sometimes be conflicting, The zamindar 
and his tenant both live upon the land, but their interests are far from being 
identical. The manufacturer who uses modern methods agd machinery has 
a competitor in the handicraftsman. Individual measures must sometimes 
affect these different classes differently, though they may be grouped together 
for obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the whole population. The cleavage is 
especially manifest between landlords and tenants, and capitalists and labourers. 
With the spread of education, the representation of all classes and interests 
will be more and more easy, as the people themselves will learn how to com- 
bine for the promotion of their separate interests, and Government may be 
guided by these combinations,......... In India, in the present state of educa- 
tion, we can only make a beginning towards establishing representative 
Councils or Local Boards. Their constitution may have to be changed from 
time to time. <A time may come when it will be no longer nesessary to recognise 
the Muhammadans as a community with distinct interests. While the pro- 
perty qualification for voters must remain as long as Government protect 
individual proprietary interests in land, a time may come when it will no 
longer be necessary for Councillors. or the present, the system of representa- 
tion must be very imperfect, and may have to proceed largely on the principle 
of protection, rather than of free competition. It is to be fervently wished 
that Lord Minto’s endeavours ;to introduce representation on a wider anda 
more equitable basis than heretofore will be crowned with sucsess.” 


+ 


5. In the course of its second article on “ Lord Minto’s Raforms’”’ the 
Indian Spectator (8), 28.1 Indian Spectator writes: —‘It bas been said by 
Sept. "e ve “historians that those who have tasted the sweets of 
power are generally unwilling to part with it........., 

The suspicion with which Lord Minto’s reforms have been received in some 
quarters reminds u3 of this great iesson of history. ‘To a certain extent the 
Government of India are responsible for the coldness with which certain 
sections of the educated community have received their proposals. ‘he 
specific mention made of Muhammadansand the landed aristocracy as two 
classes possessing special interests to be protected has naturally excited some 


amount of jealousy, while the mention of lawyers as practical usurpers of a 


position, of which they should not have a monopoly, has been resented by 


-members of an influential class, and thus the most important aspect of the 


reforms—that of admitting into the Councils of Government and into self- 


governing boiies representatives of a larger variety of interests—has often 
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is a society of extremely composite structure,......... As long as this distinct- 
ness is not insisted upon by the communities concerned, Government’s task 
| becomes easy, but when the recognition of separate interests is demanded, the 
problem of adequate and equitable representation becomes more difficult. In 
the solution of these difficulties Government and the people have to co-operate. 
with each other. Whenever it is within the power of Government to select 
representatives, it has to bear in mind the distinct interests which have 
demanded separate recognition : whenever the people are authorised to elect 
representatives, they have also to try to satisfy as many claimsas possible. It 
‘is only by such united action that the heart-burning that is often caused by 
the results of elections and selections can be minimised,......... Asa rule it 
is economic interests, rather than religious and social distinctions, that are 
represented in political assemblies. In so far as a caste is more or less 
synonymous with an economic interest, Government seems to have laid down 
| that the former nmy afford an easy practical means of defining the latter, A 
single economic interest may sometimes be represented by several castes, and a 
single caste may sometimes be associated with several economic or professional 
interests. ‘There are several trading castes, several artisan castes, several 
cultivating castes, Government seem to recommend that if a member of any 
one important trading caste has found his way into a Local Board or a 
Municipal Council, that caste may be accepted as representing all trading 
castes, and it is unnecessary to appoint members of other trading castes to meet 
the claims of the commercial class. Similarly, with regard to the manufactur- 
ing and cultivating castes, it is unnecessary, and it would be impracticable, 
to try to meet the demands of every caste. his dces n»t necessarily imply 
bey that any favoured caste will have a continued monopoly of such representa- 
tion. Such seems to be Government's meaning, and if so, we believe that their 
recommendations will work fairly well.”’ 
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9, The Lindt Punchcf the 22nd September 1907 contains two cartoons on 
the subject of the proposed Imperial and Provincial 
oS Advisory Councils of Notables. In the first of these. 
g —_— Punch (26), 22nd 4 female figure with dishevelled hair and a woe-be- 
si cone countenance, supposed to represent Mother Ind, 
is depicted standing behind a great iron-barred 
window clutching the bars with both her hands. On some of the horizontal 
bars are inscribed the words ‘No powers of initiation,’’ “No Legislative 
functions,” ** No vote,’’ and an some of the vertical bars the words, “ Private 
and ‘confidential meetings,” ‘No admission of reporters,’ ‘“ No sessions.” 
In the letter-press beiow this cartoon Mother Ind is made to exclaim :—“ Is. 
this freedom? Is it constitutional liberty ? Well, I must say they are taking 
= too much liberty with me, making free with my yielding nature in the most 
= outrageous manner imaginable.” The second cartoon is introduced with the: 
ee. | words “A peep into the near future” and purports to show “ What the Indian 
a public expects to see when the Imperial Advisory Council of Notables comes. 
oR into existence.’ It represents an elephant, richly decorated with jewels and. 
ornaments and wearing a broad sword at its side, dancing to a tune played by 
a-clown on the fiddle.’ The idea of both these cartoons seems to have been. 
‘suggested by certain comments appearing in the issue of India of the 6th. 
Sépteniber, extracts from which are quoted below each of them, | 


10. It would not be wrong to say that Government is now taking revenge 

: | _on crores of Suraj-ud-daulah’s countrymen ; for the 

The - present condition of diabolical Black Hole tragedy. _ In imposing all sorts 
-, gy — P of checks on our liberty with a view to crushing out 
Black Hole cf Calcutta, all our legitimate aspirations the British have placed us 
Arya Vir (68), 21st Sept. in thesame dreadful plight as the victims of the Nawab. 
‘Is not this India of ours a mighty Black Holein which ° 

for want of the atmosphere of liberty we are required to lay down our lives! 
Dense darkness encompasses us ;- we can feel nothing with our hands, but the 
strong walls of our prison ; hear nothing but the cries of our neighbours; our 
hearts are strangers to everything but despair ; our throats are parched with 
thirst, our voice lost through too much shouting; sunken are our eyes and 
cheeks and hunger has hollowed out our stomachs; our hands and feet have 
become cold and our pulse low; the death rattle is in our throats. Under 
these circumstances we should either burst the walls of this Black Hole or 
die. ‘There is no other alternative open to us. ‘he chief cause of this 
dreadful state of ours is the treachery of sume among us who for a mess 
of pottage have sold their birthrights. There is no nation more unfortunate 
than that which harbours within its bosom persons who are traitors to their 
own country. The English have won India, not by the sword, as they assert, 
but with the aid of the treachery of such men. It is the Indian sepoys who 
treacherously handed over their country to the English. If we want to be 
freed from this Black Hole, we should take the oath of swadeshz, which is 
the only eflicacious remedy. | 


ll. Swardjya is able to change even poison into nectar, but where aliens 
exercise domination over a people, quite the raverse 
Indians should make reli- of this is the case and even elixir turns into the dead- 
gion a bond of harmony and Jiest virus. This is best exemplified by the manner 
mutual union and not of . er ee ‘ +f 
separation or conflict. in which religion is being utilized by our rulers for the 
Kal (130), 27th Sept. purpose of fomenting racial animosities amongst the 
people. On the other hand, a national sovereign like 
the Kaiser is so struck by the unifying influence of religion that His Imperial 
Majesty has declared his readiness to rank himself on a footing of equality with 
the humblest of the humble in his Empire. Such utterances of the German 
Emperor, when contrasted with the very contrary attitude of our British rulers, 
are apt to give rise to a feeling of deep despondency in the hearts of Indians 
about the present state of their country. They feel as if they were mere 


orphans with no one to. care for their welfare, and sigh for the good old days | 


when India had the good fortune to be under: rulers who were anxious to 
promote the good of their people and who never allowed differences of 
race and religion to stand between them and their subjects. While the Kaiser 
holds out promises of reward to those who help him in building up the German 
Empire, those amongst us who help in sowing seeds of discord and disunion 
between Hindus and Muhammadans are rewarded by Government with seats on 
the Legislative Councils! If Indians want to obtain swardjya, they should be 
eareful not to follow the advice of the Iinglish, for we all know what their 
intentions are; we should rather take our cue from the utterances of the 
German Emperor as they are sure to lead us to our goal. Les religion unify 
and not separate us. -Let it be used as it deserves to ba used, as a bond of 
mutual harmony and not of separation. 


12, An Hnglish writer says, “ Egypt is finally British as India”. This 
declaration, however, need not frighten the Egyp- 
Alleged prediction about tians, for India is not going to remain permanently 
the disappearance of British yndey England’s sway. The people of this country 
rule in India some day or : me : 
other. are preparing themselves to secure swardjya and they 
Kal (130), 27th Sept. are destined to succeed. Not Indians alone, but 
even Englishmen are saying that British rule in India 
is bound to vanish one day or other. Professor Goldwin Smith has. recently 
expressed himself to that effect and adds that the catastrophe wi!l take 
place in quite an unforeseen manner. Anglo-Indians might disbelieve this 
con 1884—5 | eee Phares 
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wing at present in the 5 potion atmosph ere and mis- 
A er trust and Spartan are opaesr ra nyo si 
MS as ‘ot Sie prevail ‘storm has already burst and is raging with great fury 
poe ‘ng Scat = Rept... Bengal and the Punjéb where the friction between 
at ane the rulers and the ruled is very acute. Govern- 
ment are scenting sedition everywhere, among students, lawyers and journalists, 
ee and it is but natural that the people should reciprocate the mistrust of the 
authorities. Government overlook the fact that the agitation the people are 
carry:ng on is quite constitutional and above board, and that there is no desire 
‘to subvert the British rule; still they send detectives to pablic meetings to 
_ take down the reports of the speeches. If.the people were really disloyal, not 
all the arms and guns in the possession of Government would avail them. 
There is one Englishman to every 40,000 Indians, and it is solely owing to the 
keen sense of loyalty of the Indians that the British empire is maintained. 
If the populace were really to mutiny, one stone from each of them would be 
sufficient. But the Indians are not so ungrateful. What they ask is the 
enjoyment of their natural rights under British rule. We hope the present 
storm will blow over and peace reign in India. 


14. The attempt made by a conquered people to regain their indepen- 
dence is termed revolt. But God never wishes that 
‘tae nies os Oe 1 _such efforts should not be made. He does not desire 
. —_ at all costs and = = sete — oe io — 
agards, erefore, those people, who put forth efforts to 
| aly ‘ce Fund (148), for achieve independence, cannot ie said to transgress 
: God’s commandments. Nay, it may even be asserted 
that to endeavour 10 become independent is to act in accordance with them, 
But in these strange times even good things are labelled as evil by the selfish, 
while meritorious. acts for the achievement of liberty are falsely charac. 
terised as rebellious. There is nothing so dear to man as independence. Even 
the lower creation appreciates its value. It is, therefore, but natural that 
man should be ready to risk even his life for it. Lala Lajpatrai has been 
deported for his alleged attempt at revolt. If the charge against him be 
taken to be true, then our Government would stand convicted of oppressing 
the people, for no revolt is possible without popular discontent, which is itself - 
Rocks the outcome of high-handedness on the part of the rulers. Injustice on the 
part of rulers should be resisted, and so long as ‘such resistance is not illegal, 
no one necd be afraid of the authorities, even if our actions are branded as 
rebellious, In our opinion this sort of revolt should spread to all parts of the 
country, and ali men should rally round its standard, This kind of revolt, 
having swadeshi and boycott as its two weapons is bound to be successful 
in the end. 


15. Ina letter published i in’ the issue of the Zimes of India of the 25th 
aisha ami abiein September 1907, Mr. Alam Kully Khan, a Jaghirdar 
avd festiol to Mubammadans of Ahmednagar, sccuses the patriotic Hindu leaders 
is likely to lead to evil con- Of the Congress of selfishly monopolising the rights of 
sequences. local self-government. But if Muhammadans have 
dnj Vartamén (94), 25th ax yet, continued to be in a minority they have their 
a, own backward condition to thank forit. ‘he more 
they. advance in education and culture the more they will succeed by the very 

' ferce of their fitness. It is enough in this connection to quote the instance of 
the tiny Parsi community, Mr. Alam Kully Khan asserts that, as the Muham- 
madan organs say, Government have granted them special concessions not on 
account of their backwardness in education but with a view to doing them 
justice. Such an assertion places Government in a very awkward position by 
laying them open to the charge of partiality. The notion that Government 
_ look upon the Mubammadans as a community apart from all other communities 
is likely in the remote future to do harm both to the Muhammadans and to 
. Government, and it is the duty of the authorities to try to peprent such ideas 
from gaining ground i in the public mind. 
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*16.. “ Mr. Keir-Hardie lays.the flattering unetion to his soul that his 
Mr. Keir-Hardie’s visit to .month’s. hurried tour in India, will teach him the 


29th 


lessons which he has come all the way from England 
to learn. The task is herculean for any mortal of 
average ability, and it will prove all the more stu- 


pendous to Mr. Keir-Hardie with his nebulous and half-digested views on the 
social and political aspects of Indian life. I]l-formed and premeditated con- 
ceptions are a hard thing to contend with. Mr. Keir-Hardie has, therefore, 
both to learn and unlearn his lessons—a mighty task to accomplish within the 


circumscribed period which he has allotted to himself.......... 


The mission on 


which Mr. Keir-Hardie has come to India is to ascertain, amongst other 
things, the true nature of the political agitation and the present unrest in 


i es 


Mr. Keir-Hardie will gain no new impressions on. this 


subject, for the real nature of the present agitation and the alleged unrest in 
India have long since been thoroughly exposed. The alarmist news which 
the Press agents of English newspapers in India purveyed to the yellow 
journals in England have been proved to be both: misleading and vastly 
With his return to England Mr. Keir-Hardie promises 
to make things hum in Parliament by his interpellations and what not at its 
ensuing session. We hope he will not make matters worse by his heckling 
interrogatories and aggressive attitude towards the members of the Cabinet 


exaggerated. “@@e0e2808 


and the rest of the Parliament. 


Though friends, he and his colleagues have 


done at times greater disservice to India than her enemies, for they have 
estranged the sympathy of statesmen and politicians whose support and good- 
will she can ill-afford to lose. ”’ 


17. “ Heroic remedies for suppressing sedition and preventing the per- 


Oomments on the order of 
Government prohibiting the 
bringing of copies of the 
Sreiologist, Gaelic 
American and Justice into 


Indian 


India, 


Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 
Sept., Eng. cols.; and 
Sept.; Purtksha’ (150), 


Sept. 


Vazierate days ? 
are suppressions of papers such as these, so long as books by standard authors 
inculeating the duty of resistance to unpopular Governments, Kaglish, European 
and American, could be had in every Indian Bazaar. Why allow such books to 
enter the country ?” ;In its issueo the 23rd the paper writes in its vernacular 
coluumns :—We have no reason either to rejoice or be sorry at the order of Gov- 
ernment prohibiting the entrance of the Sociologist, the Gaelic American and 
‘Their circulation in this country was very insignificant, and 


Justice into India. 


24th 
23rd 
2 6th 


version of the Indian mind have yet not ceased, 
Government have ordained that the Lndian NSociolo- 
gist, the Gaelic American and Justice shall not be 
allowed to be imported into India. After Mr. Morley’s 
statement in Parliament that he was not inclined 
to give undue importance to an obscure print like 
the Indiun Sociologist this seems rather surprising. 
But what is there in Mr. Morley’s utterances and 
actions in regard to India that has not been 
surprising to people who knew him in his pre- 


As to the wisdom and efiicacy of this act, of what good, pray, 


we doubt if they ever fell into the hands of any except a few educated persons. 
‘hese papers are the organs of certain extremists, and even supposing that the 
political views preached therein penetrated to the average Indian reader, their 
tendency could not be in any way to weaken the authority of the Indian 
Tne Parikshak writes :—In ordering the exclusion ofthe Gaelic 


Government. 


American, Justice and the Indian Socislogist from India, Government have 
shown what great faith they themselves have in the efficacy of boycott. | 


Rast Geftar 
Sept., Eng. cols. ; Past (32), 
_ 29th Sept., Eng. cols, 


with perfect impunity. 


(34), 


29th 


*1S. ‘Papers that are printed and published in India are directly 


under the eye of the State authorities, and cannot 
escape the law, Seditious journals that are printed 
in snug corners, where the arm of the law cannot 
reach them, carried their nefarious trade thus far 
Government have now decided that such papers 


should not be allowed access into the country. Their decision will commend 


itself to all honest publicists....... . 


We are glad that Government have created 


a precedent which will be useful in future to regulate the publication of 
seditious prints which are imported from foreign countries, One immediate 


effect of Mr. Rees’s interpellation in Parliament was to frighten the craven 
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und...,;., Martyrs are made of 
antry. What little notoriety it has 


and that vile and slanderous rag, the Indian Sociologést.......... 
think it was worth Government’s while to make this order, even as a 
warning.”’} | 


19. It is.with great pleasure that we thank the Bombay Government for 
the kindness and consideration displayed by them in 
Alleged partiality shown the arrangements made for supplying leading news- 
Py Government to the Eng- yeyers with information on important State affairs. 
ish newspapers in the matter But h aT Leink ¢ k thi 
of supplying information. ut we have stili one complaint to make on this 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (62), score; and that is that while on certain points in- 
26th Sept. formation is supplied to the English papers the same 
is withheld from the native papers. To quote only 
one instance, the sad news about the death of the mother-in-law of His Excel- 
lency the Acting Governor appeared in the English papers of Bombay, but 
the news was not communicated to the native papers. We hope that in future 
authoritative information of all kinds will be furnished, The native papers 
are as important and influential as, if not more than, the English papers, 
among the bulk of the population. It is, therefore, necessary that both should 
be treated alike by Government. 


20. ‘* As has been expected all along since last year, the Indian National 
Alleged prospects of the Congress has fallen on evil times, and there is no one 
extinction of the Indian to guide ifs deliberations. The difference which 


National Congress in the commenced last year as to who should be its next 
near fature. President has com ! ‘ 
Kéthiéwar News (30), 2ist e as now become very serious. ‘he Ex 


Sept, Bag, cobs. tremists want their own man........., | But the Tilak 

party is in a hopeless minority........... If the Con- 
gress achieved any degree of success it was because there were sensible men to. 
guide its deliberations; but now political firebrands seem to be getting the 
upper hana. The wave of discontent which is passing over India will 
strengthen the numbers of the Extremists who will no doubt bring it into 
contempt and disrepute, The split may eventually lead, since there is not the 
least chance of a reconciliation being effected, to the holding of two Congresses, 
or the holding of none,........._ As it is, the Congress has not a body to be 
kicked nor a soul to be d—d. It has—thanks to fools—gone to pieces, This . 
furnishes a remarkable proof of the incapacity of Indians for self-government, 
for which they clamour. What little good was achieved by sensible people 
has been’ destroyed by fools taking upon themselves the helm of! affairs, 
Seeing the critical position ian which matters are at present all sane people are 
keeping themselves aloof from the movement,.......... Its death-knell is 


already being sounded. It may linger on for a time, but die it must and will, 
before very long.” 


21, Some statements made by him in his speeches at the opening of the 


. New Parsi Theatre and the Islamia School at Poona 
Pl Solis Alay es seem to show that even our Acting Governor, whom 
‘opening ofa Parsi Theatre W° have known to be a cool-headed and sympathetic 
= the Islamia’ Schoo! at a has succumbed to the nightmare of sedition, In 
Poona. his speech at the Theatre, His Excellency said that the 
y & fer Hondhu (55), tad stage should exhibit such plays as are likely to 
| foster sentiments: of loyalty to Government. But is 


“the ‘need: of performances: teaching love for one’s country less. cogent ? 


a we? ee om t 
- ; “oy 


Nay, we might. ask, are love for Government and love for the country 


two different things? It would be well if the authorities did not 


differentiate between the two. In his speech at the school again, His 
Excellency said that Indian students were in the habit of meddling with 
movements that had no connection at all with their studies, but at the 
same time exhorted the school authorities to try and instil into the minds of 
their students sentiments of loyalty and respect for law and order. In their 
anxiety to entrust the task of propagating loyalty to the theatres and schools the 
officials seem to overlook the inconsistency involved in insisting upon aloofness 
from politics and the inculcation of a spirit of loyalty in one and the same 


breath. If they really want students fo abstain from political matters, they 
should begin by giving up their attempts at spreading a spirit of loyalty. 


22, On behalf of the Muhammadan community of this Presidency we 


Muhammadan sympathy 
with Their Excellencies the 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Muir 
Mackenzie in their recent 
bereavement. . 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbar (188), 
22nd Sept. 


with the fortitude to bear 


offer the most heartfelt condolences to their 


Excellencies the Honourable Mr, Muir Mackenzie 


and Mrs. Muir Mackenzie for the sad loss suffered 
by them through the death of Mrs. Muir Mackenzie’s 
mother. His Excellency has won the hearts of 
Muhammadans by his deep sympathy for them; 
and they pray that their Excellencies may be endued 
their loss. 


23. The high and mighty English officials cannot bear the sight of 


Alleged attempt on the 
part of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to oust natives from 
Malabar Hill (Bombay). 

Arya Prakash (20), 22nd 
Sept. 


Walkeshwar being monopolised by the natives. 
What, they exclaim, have crores of rupees been spent 
in levelling the hill and rendering it a paradise for 
the natives to enjoy all the benefits: But whose 
money was it? weask. It was that of the Muni- 
cipality, in other words, that of the public. The 


natives bought up plots on the hill and built bungalows thereon. Why should 
they not use them? ‘They are not bound to let them to Europeans. But it 
appears that the high-handedness practised at Mahdbaleshwar in the matter of 
residences is being introduced in Bombay also. Who ever dreamt that such a 


thing would happen? 


An old Act of 18380 passed by the EHast India 


Company tO meet certain special circumstances has now been revived. and 
notices have been served on the owners of most of the bungalows on the Narayen 
Dabholkar Road (Walkeshwar) to vacate the same for occupation by HKuropean 
officials, ‘The credit of tHis measure must be given to Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
who, instead of utilising his short tenure of office as Acting Governor for 
benefiting the public, has exhausted all his power in purging Walkeshwar of the 
‘native element. Whether the law courts declare the step to be legal or illegal, 
there can be no doubt aboutits impropriety, and it is desirable that it be 


revoked without delay. 


24, When Government who stand in loco parentis to their subjects begin 


Comments on the proposed 
enhancement of the rate 
of interest on takavz advances. 

Praja Bandhu (88), 22nd 
Sept.;  Akhbdr-e-Soudagar 
(62), 28th Sept. 


to harass them through avarice or selfish motives, 
they fail in their duties as rulers and lay themselves 


open to criticism. Thus we hear that Government 
are thinking of charging interest on takavi advances 
at the rate of one anna in the rupee per annum or 6} 
per cent. Since Government themselves have to pay 
interest on the loans they raise, we do not mean to say 


that they should make fakavi advances to the rayats without charging any 
interest. But then the utmost Government have to pay is 3 or 34 per cent., 
and to demand 64 yer cent. from the people rather smacks of a usurious spirit. 
Government in their avarice seem to forget that it is tie rayats’ money that is 
lent to them, and that the relation between them and the persons assisted 
with loans is not the ordinary one of debtor and creditor. It might also be 

ointed out to them that agriculturists whose credit is good would not find the 
jeast difficulty in getting loans at 6 per cent. from the professional money- 


lenders at a moment’s 


notice. It is, therefore, to be hoped that Govern- 


ment will see their mistake and lower the proposed rate of interest. [‘lhe 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes in a similar strain. | 


con 1384—6. 
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wide “Pal ‘and’ Tilak to prot characters, infringing the laws of. God esa 

geo confined in these jails, they wore a most hideous 

ah wre Pr aspect ‘and resembled Sehataes: But ten years ago a 
patriot of sterling merit was confined for a year in one of these jails, 
and since then they have lost their hideousness and acquired a sanctity, 
which has gone on increasing rapidly during the last two years. During 
the last three months especially, three good men have gone to live in 
three of these holy places. And at present the jails have’ come to be 
liked so much hy the people that the leaders of the extreme party in 
various parts of the country are eagerly longing for an opportunity of going 
there for the sake of their mother-land. The credit of divesting the 
jails of their hideousness and making them charming places cf residence is 
entirely due to Government. Every Indian is now desirous of visiting the jails 
where our patriots are confined. What true Indian will not long to have a 
lock at Bepin Chandra Pai’s sleeping room in the jail, where he is now 
confined ? It is not very difficult to account for this. Had Bepin Chandra 
Pal been sent to jail for theft, dacoity, forgery, or any other offence against 
the law of God, no one would have cared for him. But, far from infringing 
the law of God, he has literally obeyed the commands of the Divine law by 
loving his country, and for this he has had to go to jail. Incarceration 
for the sake of one’s country is really tantamount to residence in a holy place 
like Benares, and the jails in which patriots like Mr. Pal are confined are not 
Jails but holy places, Patriots like Mr. Pal will not only evoke the ‘admira- 
tion of their contemporaries, but even in the distant future, when the Indians 
will obtain stcarajya and India’s independent Parliament will assemble 
at Calcutta, people will be anxious to see the bucket with which Mr. Tilak 
watered the trees in the garden of the Byculla jaii or the oil press at which 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Datta worked. It is because genuine patriots like Messrs, 
Pal ani Bhupendra Nath Datta have identified themselves with the cause of 
their country that there is some hope of the country’s regeneration. 


26. “In v.ew oi the peculiar atmosphere prevailing all around, doubts 
The Ganpati festival in Were naturally entertained by some people as to 
Poona. whether this year’s Ganpati festival would terminate 
_ Mahrdjta (10), 22nd Sept.; as happily as usual. But thanks to the good sense 
Gye (r 4), 21st Sept. displayed by the officials and the city people, the 
festival passed off without any hitch.......... Qne advantage of the Ganpati 
celebrations is that the festival week affords a season for lectures on all kinds 
of subjects, social, religious and political—lectures which perhaps secure a 
larger audience, drawn from the backward classes, than under ordinary condi- 
tions. During the last week’s festival, a number of such lectures were 
delivered, and the masses were brought in'a line, as it were, with the feelings 
and thoughts of the educated classes on recent events and the present condition 
of the country. One novel feature of these lectures consisted of the thorough 
arrangements made by Government ‘for obtaining almost verbatim reports 
ae of these’ lectures. A couple of short-ltand writers were detailed specially 
| for this business; also a Chief Constable in plain clothes represented the In- 
i ow telligence Department. Now supposing that every one of these did his duty 
properly, it is quite conceivable that Government will be in possession of 
accurate information about these lectures and their vague dread, which makes 
them so nervous on the eve of these festivals, will disappear, ‘lhe advantage 
to the popular side in thu conscientious discharge of their duties: by these — 
— | reporters is evident and consists in the prevention of garbled reports and mere 
ee catch-words, divorced from their cohtext, being conveyed to Government b 
Bes i: their unlettered agents.” |The Gujardt writes:—The Ganpati festival has 
been celebrated at Poona, bombay and other places by our Deccani brethren 
in a truly patriotic spirit. Such celebrations are of great use in putting life into 
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a half dead nation, Similar festivals were celebrated in Greece and Rome 
and are even now common in several European countries. Indiansare slowly 
learning their true significance. | | K 


27. The Kesar, continuing from its last issue the account of the Ganpati 
Kesari (184) ‘ us is celebration in Poona and of the lectures delivered 
merce “P" before some of the public Ganpatis in that City, 
writes :— Mr, Tilak, in the course of his speech hefore the Ganpati at the Reay 
Market, spoke of the festival as furnishing a convenient opportunity for the 
discussion of social, religious and political subjects. He deprecated the idea of 
confining the lecturers, who spoke before the Ganpatis, to purely religious topics. 
He next referred to the groundless apprehensions entertained iz some quarters 
about the success of this year’s Ganpati celebration and also dilated on the new 
era of self-dependence on which India had recently entered. He declared that 
it was the intention of Government to keep the Indians perpetually in bondage. 
He said that Bepin Chandra Pal had helped the public cause a good deal by 
going to jail and exhorted the people of Mahdrdshtrato persevere unflinchingly 
in their patriotic efforts for the country’s gool and to emulate the example of 


the Bengalis. He also asked his countrymen not to be daunted by fears | 


of persecution and prosecution, but to prove true to their past glorious traditions 
and to make an effort to loosen the bonds of servitude round their necks. 
[Elsewhere the paper, in giving an account of the immersion of the Ganpatis 
at Poona, writes :-—Mr. Tilak spoke to a vast concourse of people assembled 
on the banks of the river. Hereminded them thatif for the next few days they 
would look back with regret upon the bappy days of the Ganpati festival, 
they should feel still more keenly for the loss of swardjya, which they had 
long enjoyed in the past. eferring to the prevalence of plague in the 
country, he observed that it was the result of their poverty, which in its 
turn was induced by their own sins and the sins of their rulers. At the 
close of the speech, the vow of swadeshi was solemnly taken by all present. 
In the course of an editorial note, the paper dwells with satisfaction on the 
successful celebration of this year’s festival in Poona and on the general 
harmony and enthusiasm that prevailed among the citizens during the days 
of the festival. | : , 


28, A Nasik correspondent writes to the Véhiri as follows:—Nadasik gave a 

. most enthusiastic welcome to Mr. Paranjpe, who was 

Public utterances of Mr.S. invited to attend the local Ganpati celebration. In 
M. Paranjpe at N asik during the course of his first address which was delivered 
the last Ganpati festival. oes ‘ : gene 
Vihiéri (167), 23rd Sept. efore the Ganpati in Aditwar Peth, he said:—'The 

| doings of the English are responsible for investing 
the Ganpati festival with its present political character. They speak of our 
prosperity and advancement under the British rule, And no doubt we must 
be said to have both prospered and advanced, for are not lakhs of our country- 
men dying of starvation each year and have we not become addicted to the civi- 
lised vice of drink through the kindness of our benign Government? ‘The rising 
generation should make use of the staff of patriotism to serve the country. 


‘That staff is not, of course, required to strike any one just now, but, it will serve 


us as a guide for the future. Sadeshi and boycott should be our chief weapons, 
as they are bound to do good tothecountry. Ireland, too, has resolved to take up 
the saine weapons and Irishmen even threaten to tamper with the loyalty of Irish 
troops in case the English Government does anything to defeat the programme 
of Irish patriots, We, too, have got our swadeshi movement, but weare lagging 
far behind the Lrish. Can we hope to achieve success in this fashion? Mr. 
Paranjpe’s second discourse was based on a text from the Mahabharata, describing 
the various insidious ways in which wicked rulers, not satisfied with an already 
overflowing treasury, try to extort more wealth in the shape of taxes from their 


ignorant subjects, and by robbing them of their weaith like blood-sucking | 


leeches gradually impoverish the nation and kill it by slow degrees. Mr. 
Paranjpe’s third address was delivered at Panchavati and in the course of 
it he said:—There was a time when we loved liberty and the first noble 
soul who tried to maintain our independence and to drive out the rising 


English power was Suraj-ud-daula. I am not going either to praise or to 


condemn the.author of the Black Hole tragedy, but it must be admitted that 
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efforts were directed towards safeguarding the independence of the 
“Tippoo also made similar efforts, but unfortunately failed. The 
ish call him a robber and a usurperas if they have never robbed and 
usurped other people’s kingdoms! A third attempt of a similar character 
_ ‘was’made by Nana Sabeb, who is branded as a rebel by the English. We should 
; ‘boycott all histories of India written by the English and write new histories of 
our own. When our minds are strongly impressed by the perusal of such works 
our physical lethargy will disappear and our limbs will begin to move of their 
Own accord. Whatever the English may say about the heroes I have just 
mentioned, God is just and He has doubtless rewarded them in Heaven. But 
they must be stricken with sorrow at finding their own descendants calling 
them rebels and heaping abuse upon them. It is, therefore, your duty to do 
them justice and to remove the cause of their sorrow. 
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29. Every day sees new victims added to the conflagration which has 

been lighted up in Bengal by the bureaucrats for the. 

Alleged evil result of the, chastisement of patriotic Bengalis. ‘The conflagration 

ios prosecutions in Ben- hag assumed huge proportions mm = vy are 

Ter ta 6 spreading everywhere. The officials might feel 

ee aa mightily delighted ‘at the sight of these spreading 

flames, but we would request them to note what our poets have said about their — 

ultimate result. They declare that the fire resulting from the persecution of 

subject is never extinguished until it has devoured the: race, the glory and the 

very life of the persecuting tyrant. None can falsify this declaration. We 

would never have seen the present golden days, had the Bengalis backed out of 

the struggle with the official class in the beginning. If those who have kindled 

the conflagration for chastising the Bengalis do not extinguish it soon, a time 
will come when they themselves will fall victims to it. , 
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30. Commenting on the Harikishore prosecution, the Pratod writes :— 
: Do Government imagine that they will succeed in 
suppressing sedition by gagging the press? If 
sedition does really exist in the country, it is bound 
a to manifest itself one way or another and work 
| out itsend. ‘Lhe present unrest in India is past all attempts at suppression, and 
pe all the efforts of Government in that direction are bound to prove infructuous. 
Some Anglo-Indian papers are advocating the employment of more stringent 
methods of repression for putting down discontent, but they appear to be 
labouring under the delusion that the people will bear everything in silence. 
The fact, however, is that the people will, if need be, be ready to lay down their 
lives in self-defence. If the whole of India becomes inspired with such senti- 
ments, what will become of Pax Britannica? Anarchy will be rampant 
everywhere and the protection of life and property will be difficult, It is true 
that the people of India are disarmed, but arms are of little value where 
the tactics of guerilla warfare are to be availed of for achieving our ends. 
Resoluteness 1s the only weapon required in a case like this. Under these 
circumstances it is the duty of Government not to trifle with the present political 
situation in India, but to effect a compromise with the people with a view to 
avoid a catastrophe. 


Pratod (158), 22nd Sept. 
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31. . “ The miserable collapse of the prcoomae of the Bande Udtaram 
reflects no small discredit upon the authorities of 

a Semen ee ca Bengal. 1t shows that the Bengal Government are 
ves persecuting unnecessarily men for offences which 
Oriental Review (12), 25th ¢annot be proved. When the case was first instituted. 
Sept. the authorities must have known whether the evidence. 
was sufficient to bring the guilt home to the accused. And having known that 
the evidence against Aravind and Bagchi was not sufficient they ought to 
have, in common decency, stopped further proceedings, But the bureaucracy 
never learns and it wanted somehow to crush that journal, ‘The result is that 
the printer is sentenced to a short term of imprisonment. If Government 
me. think they have punished the paper, they are very much mistaken. Another 
| * \ printer has registered his name. What has Government gained? It has. 


lost popularity and succeeded in sending an obscure printer to jail! _ A very 


grand achievement indeed! But the incriminating articles are not in themselves’ 


seditious. We hope an appeal will be made on behalf of the printer.”’ 


32. “Tt does not reflect credit on the conductors of the Bande Udtaram, 

| _ Whoever they may be, that they allowed the printer, 

4 “4 — gy So an illiterate man, to-go to jail for articles that appear-. 
9 “# ‘i i 5). Sth poy ed in that paper. We are bound to believe, after his 
Pheniz (14), 25th Sept. . 2cquittal by the Magistrate, that Mr. Aravind 
Ghose was not the editor of the journal, but some- 
body or some body of men doubtless perform the functions of one; and we 


have known of cases where editors of journals, who never claimed to be 


above the commonplace motives of mankind, came forward and took upon 


themselves the full responsibility........... Asa result of the retiring habits of 
the editor or editors of the Bande Mataram, the presiding Magistrate has, in 
his judgment, cailed for a revision of the law, making it incumbent on editors 
to declare themselves before a Magistrate as printers and publishers do at 
present; and, at least for the protection of these latter who rarely, if ever, know 
much of the contents of the journals, such an amendment becomes necessary.’’ 
[The /ndian Spectator writes :—“ In the Bande Mdtaram prosecution, a printer 
and a witness have suffered : if there was sedition in the writings in question, 
the more guilty parties have escaped. It may not be accurate to say that this 
is a miscarriage of justice in a court of law: we must, perhaps, say that the 
machinery for bringing men to justice is imperfect and inefficacious.......... 
The law has taken its course, but in consequence of the difficulty of finding 
out the authors of the alleged sedition, one feels that something inequitable 
has happened. Government may exercise their prerogative and mitigate the 


inequity by pardoning the persons who have been sentenced to somewhat long 


periods of imprisonment, ‘lhe law having vindicated itself, there does not 
seem to be any object in keeping them too long in jai!, unless they covet 
martyrdom.” The Phenix writes:—** What does the newspaper trial at Calcutta 
reveal? Nothing but bad editorial management. It seems strange to us that 
a paper like the Bande Mataram, the blatant organ of the Extremists, existed 
without a responsible editor........... We would have liked the Bengali editor 
to meet the situation with courage and pluck, At the firing of the first shot 
the Babu journalists showed the white feather. ‘To deny the responsibility of 
their writings and refuse to suffer for what they have done seems to be the 
attitude of the young and clamorous sons of Bengal. ‘This is not the stuff of 
which heroes are made,,........ Macaulay was right when he said that the 
Bengalis are a nation of talkers and have no fighting spirit in them. ‘The 
Bengali rightly thinks that discretion is the better part of valour ! ’’| 


33. The result of the Bande Udtaram trial nas been mad known to the 
public by a telegraphic communication. Babu 
Aravind Ghose, who was arraigned as editor, has been 
acquitted, as also the manager; the printer has, however, been sentenced to 
three months’ hard labour. We are glad that the calamity, which threatened 
Mr. Aravind Ghose, bas been luckily averted. His learning and patriotism» 
are so profound that in his acquittal we discern the hand of Providence. We 
pray to God toenable Babu Aravind todo what lies in his power to bring 
about the regeneration of India. Brabmabandhu Upadhyaya, editor of the 
Sandhya, has put in a written statement, wherein he says that aliens have no 
right to sit in judgment upon him. He is not wrong in this contention. The 
whites, from whom we want to wrest our rights, being bot the makers of law and 
the dispensers of justice, itis idle to expect them to be impartial in administering 
justice to us. Under these circumstances, we can only do one of two things, 


Kesari (184), 24th Sept. - 


either go to jail voluntarily like Bepin Chandra Pai or effect our release from— 


the clutches of law by some stratagem or other. 


34. “The Magistrate who tried Mr. Pal for the offence possibly thought 
ssaigiticilat a alas aia that to let him off with a light sentence ora fine 
passed on Mr. Bepin Chandra would be setting a bad example to others, and that a 
Palforrefusing to giveevidenco deterrent punishment was needed, In this the Magis- 
inthe Bande Mdtarumcuso. trate may not be far ‘wrong.......... Mr. Pal’s con- 
Gujarat. Mitra (24), 22nd + geience toid him that sedition should not be punished, 
Bept., Bag. cote. or perhaps he thought that there was really no sedition 
con 13854—7 
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soumetance in the offence of Mr. Pal which the High Court may 
Ww roe with. them in reducing what appears to be an unduly 
Yale uestion is—will. the punishment serve as a deterrent? 
al’s incarceration will not strike terror into the 
hearts. Pima emohones These will look on Mr. Pal asa martyr who has 
a) in the cause of his country. And surely Mr. Pal has, we think, 
purchased his ‘martyrdom’ rather cheaply. A lighter sentence, in the 
a ol and a warning, would have proved a better deterrent than a harsh 
one. The punishment will, if anything, accentuate the discontent in — 
and other idle of the country.”’ 


85, “The 10th of September saw the incarceration of the famous leader 
ie of the extremists. Bepin Babu has :it last been 
Kept Journal (18), 19th forced to bea guest of His Majesty. It has taken 
a long time, but it has come at last. One cannot 
help admiring his boldness in facing the punishment which he considered 
inevitable when he once took his stand on ‘ conscientious objections’ In regard 
to those conscientious objections to give evidence or take an oath we need: say 
little, All that might be said is thata man like him may well have scruples 
to appear as a prosecution witness in the cases filed by a light-headed Govern- 
ment, Only those who have come in contact with the poor masses of India, who 
have seen their sufferings and distress and have felt with them, know how 
appallingly black the reverse side of the picture of India’s prosperity is. Such 
people cannot help losing all faith in the benignity of Gsovernment and they 
realise that the burdens of the teeming millions will never decrease, so long 
as this slow-moving Government exists. These large-hearted people, therefore, 
accept extreme ways and with it they sacrifice their all at the altar of their 
motherland. ‘lhey become veritable political Sunyasis who try to ameliorate 
the sufferings of God’s creatures, Such a onc- was he who is now leading a 
lonely life in the fort at Mandalay and such a one 1s now confined in one “of 
the Calcutta jails: They have both been cut off by the nervous and ferocious 
Government from the activities. of their lives. But others will rise in their 
places and, like their predecessors they will not be afraid of deportations or 
incarcerations. ‘The struggle for liberty kas begun and mortal vision is too 
limited to be able to see where it will end. It is, however, easy to see that 
the tide cannot. be checked by the prosecution of the more advanced oi the 
opp:nents of Government. And to subject them to the extreme penalties of 
_ the law is worse still. It will fan the flame still farther, Peace can now on! 
be attained by large and really valuable concessions, but not by the paltry and 
retrograde ‘ reforms’ that are sought to be promulgated. 5 
36. ‘The dark cloud hanging over the Rawalpindi trials is getting some- 
| what brighter. Batch after batch is heing released on 
Comments on the release ail and in the last one, the six accused lawyers 
ye ba dor dr ha cag have been let go on bail. People are asking, Why 
ba gy 8), 19th this sudden change in the attitude of the authorities > 
Sept. When the accused were too ill even to attend 
the court, they could not get their release. Is it 
because the prosecution that have just finished their case Have not been 
able to bring the charge home to thie accused? Whatever the reason, we are 
glad that the S1X lawyers have temporarily regained their freedom...°..... 
We hope their present release is not a prelude to their incarceration for a long 
pericd......... The statement made by one of the accused, if true, shows what 
a harvest the police has reaped in this episode. Lala Moti Ram said that 
over Ks. 50,000 had been paid by people to escape arrest or be saved from the 
zulum committed by the police and some Municipal Commissioners and that 
if the Court were pleased to announce by beat of drum that the victims of this 
extortion would not be prosecuted for stating the truth, a heap of . evidence 
with documentary proots would be forthcoming within a short time. Here is 
an open challenge thrown down in the face of the authorities, Are they going 
to take it up and hold a public inquiry and find out the truth ?. ......... [t 
will t be a great pity if the challenge is left unheeded.’ : 
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87. Tt was an ordinary assault case, in which a graduate in weil-to-do 


circumstances, 2 law student, known for his quiet 


_ Alleged miscarriage of work among the working classes, happened to. be 
justice in a Police Court case dragged into the Police Court. Through his efforts 
in Bombay. ees . : -. 
Oriental Review (12), 25th ® poor Maratha family appears to have been saved 
Sept. from the persecution of a Brahmin, with the result 
that he, in turn, bad to taste a little of that persecu- 

tion. _The complaint was worded so vaguely as to time and place that whilst 
the defendant was sorely handicapped in his defence, the other side had ample 
facility for change of venue. The defence was deprived of its principal 
witnesses owing to this ruse, and the Court refusing any adjournment for the 
production of fresh evidence, the ease resulted in a conviction. We learn that 
the Magistrate dealt with the case in a summary manner dismissing some of 
the defence witnesses, who were graduates, as uureliable, and based his finding 
on a supposition/which was not disclosed in the depositions of any witness in 
the Court. The Magistrate in his judgment speaks of the complainant a3 ‘a rich 
Jahagirdar careless ot his money,’ which turns out to be all mahatmic know- 
ledge—far from true. The conviction created quite a sensation as a case of 
justice miscarried. The aggrieved party, it seems, later on came to know about 
the compiainant’s movements, the places he frequented, and the room he 


-actually lived in: evidence to prove a base and vindictive conspiracy accu- 


mulated, and the victim of it lost no time in making an application for sanction 
to prosecute the ‘Jahagirdar’ for perjury and false complaint. In these 
preceedings we have ascertained that over two dozen witnesses, a good many 
of whom were graduates of our University, came forward to give evidence 
and some deposed to the effect that the respondent had never resided at the 
place mentioned by him; and that he had no fixed habitat whatsoever in the 
Division mentioned in the complaint. The Magistrate, however, did not seem 
impressed with the evidence of these University men........... The victimised 
petitioner made an attempt to show that the so-called ‘Jahagirdar’ had no 
fixed place of residence and that the rent bill produced by him before the 
Court belonged to another tenant and that the said rooms, as a matter of fact, 
came to be occupied nearly a month and a half after the date of the alleged 
assault, A Brahmin M.A. from another tocality deposed that the respondent 
was merely sharing a room in his neighbourhood with another tenant.......... 
It seems to us that it was most essential for the Magistrate to satisfy himself 
whether .so many graduates would deliberately perjure themselves. How 
could an offence be committed in rooms in the occupation of third parties 
and without their knowing it; how, in fact, can loous in quo be an unimpor- 
tant factor in such trials—an opinion from the Bench which fairly staggered 
the hearers! How came the Magistrate to believe the cozk-and-bull story 
of a young man of unblemished character, respectably connected, in easy 
circumstances, and a student of law, proceeding to black-mail a person in 
his own den?.......... We have been further informed on reliable authority 
that the respondent was in November last dismissed by the same Magistrate 
as a false witness in a case where a young Brahmin bank clerk was charged 
with theft........... We have been approached on the subject and have inter- 


- viewed more than one graduate and have visited the shifting scenes of the alleged 


assault and feel convinced that not onlv a graveiniscarriage of justice has 
taken place, but that perjury, fabrication of false evidence and cheating has 
been perpetrated under the very nose of the Court for which we have had 
the highest respect. Our city teems with characters who, with the aid of 
law-touts, make it a thriving trade to bring false charges against innocent 
persons with the object of black-mailing,..,....... This case, trifling as it may 
ippear, should not, we. think, in the interests of public justice, escape the 
attention of the authorities.” | 


38, “Mr. N. W. Kemp, the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, having resumed charge of his olfice, Mr. 

Megs ioe gag a Aa Sorabji Billimoria, who acted as Fifth Judge of the 
ee eta me Ac, Court, has returned to his place at the Bar. ‘his is, 
restricting the appoiutment therefore, an appropriate occasion for reviewing the 
of Chief Judge to Advocates work done by him and that done by Mr. A. K. 
nay Jamsked (28), 28th Donald as Acting Chief Judge. ‘The first thing that 
Sep ag" eal , struck one while observing Mr. Billimoria on the 
. Bench was the perfect confidence, ease and déspatch 
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re wing the congested state of the business in the Chief Judge’s 
irt, Mr. Donald transferred many cases from.his to Mr. Billimoria’s Court. 


Andit must be said to Mr. Billimoria’s credit that he did speedy and full justice 


to allsuch cases. In fact Mr. Billimoria is said to have disposed of more contested. 
eases from the Chief Judge’s Court than Mr. Donald did, This circumstance 
only brings into relief the unreasonableness of the rule, reserving the Chief 
Judgeship of the Small Causes Court only for Advocates and denying it to 
pleaders, howsoever fitted they may be by experience and abilities for the post.’? 


89, The officials take offence at any comments made upon the neglect 
Ayeged laxity of the Cr cuty by the Thana Police, but‘we cannot ‘help 
Fe gd ' = detecting ™akmg such comments. ‘The police are responsible 
hana Police in etecting f ‘ he ij d 
thefts committed inthe town for protecting the lives and property of the people 


of Thana. — and cannot reasonably complain if they are reproved 
Arunodaya (107), 22nd for their failure to discharge this duty. Is it not a 
Sept. disgrace to the local Police that thefts should be 


frequently committed within some 25 feet of the Police Station in the bazar 
and that they should be unable to catch the culprits? Only last Sunday night, 
a theft was committed in a tailor’s shop. It would never have been committed 
if the Constables in the Police Chowkz hard by had been conscientious in dis- 
charging their duty. How are thefts to be detected, when the majority 
of policemen are. vain-glorious ? 


40. The post of Educational Inspector, 8. D., has recently fallen vacant 
A eemecies to Geto Owing to the demise of Mr. B. R. Sahasrabudhe, 
ment in filling the post of and we trust in filling it Government will not 
Educational Inspector, S.D. fail-to appoint an officer, who will fully sympathise 
Karnatak  Fatra  (5/), with the Kanarese people. If possible, the post 
Ate) ak — Yritia should be conferred on a Kanarese gentleman. Neither 
™ Mr, Sahasrabudke nor Mr, Patwardhan: who held 
the post before him cared to advance the interests of the Kanarese people. 
The Marathas appear to be aliens in the eyes of the people of Karndtak and 
‘by appointing them to important posts in Kanarese districts, caste jealousies 
are almost inevitably aroused. There are three possible postulants for the 
post, viz., Messrs. Sane, Agashe and Karandikar. If it be not possible to 
select a Kanarese gentleman to hold it, we pray that we may not at least 
be given Mr. Karandikar, He is a narrow-minded and vindictive officer, 
whose knowledge of Kanarese is next to nothing. His claims to the post, 
too, are inconsiderable. We would even prefer a Kuropean Inspector to a 
bigoted and uncultured native officer. [''he Karndtak Vritta writes in a 
somewhat similar strain. | 


41. Out of the 40 new appointments created in the Abkdri Department 

e 38 have been actually filled up, of which 16 have been 

Muhammadans and the given away to Kuropeans and Eurasians, 9 to Parsis 
rei y', eee in the 9 to Hindus and only 4 to Muhammadans, Does this 
gg en, teers (188), ot serve to show that there is no truth in the alle- 
92nd Sept. . gation of the Hindus that Government are over-kind 
to Mubammadans and take delight in specially 


rewarding their loyalty ? 


42. “It was strongly urged by the authorities as‘an argument against the 
iki, uihied to Save constitutional agitation and aspirations of the edu- 
BP esr : ee Pe te cated natives of India that the agitation did not 
officers against attending penetrate to the ignorant masses. So an effort is now 
alte cal meetings on pain of ek ene by groan men to the masses and to make 
ismisso, = _ them conversant with the burning questions of the du 
 Makrétia: (10), “tye Sept. _—swadeshj, boycott and robes Witha view ‘ 
prevent this, it is said that confidential circular has been issued to the village 
officers warning them that they will be liable to dismissal if they attend 
or take part in political or ggr i-political meetings. If this be true, it will be 


. 


anjobstacle even to the swadesht meetings which are looked upon as semi- 


‘< 
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talatis of the Kaira District. 
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political if not political by the ignorant police constables who are. generally 
entrusted with the duty of reporting in villages and small towns. But we are 
confident that in spite of these obstacles nature will take its own course.’’ 


43. ‘lhe greater part of the vast population of India lives in villages ; | 


and in these villages it is the talatis who are the 
representatives of Government. Since the famine 
of 1900 the work of these ¢alatis has been increasing 
____by leaps and hounds, so much so that they are obliged 
to call in the aid of outsiders to cope with it. Government can satisfy -them- 
selves of the truth of this by an inspection of the ¢alatis’ daftars. Frightened by 
the recent orders about the preparation of the record of rights, a deputation 
of the talatés of Kaira district waited upon the Commissioner, N. D., with a petition 
setting forth their grievances. The Mamlatddr of Nadidd has called upon those 
talatis in his charge who had gone to Ahmedabad with the deputation to submit 
explanations of their absenting themselves from duty without leave, and the 
Mamlatdar of A’nand is also trying to snub his talatis in a similar fashion. 
But we hope the falatis will not be cowed down by such tactics. Their cause 
is just, and so also is the British Government. Although these talatis are 
mainly instrumental in filling the public treasury, no inclination is shown 
to improve their prospects as regards pay and pension. Government should 
take steps without delay to remove the causes of the present dissatisfaction 
among the éalaizs. 


Alleged grievances of the 


Gujardt (74), Zist Sept. 


44, The Nasik correspondent of the Uehrdétia writes :—‘“ Mr. P, M. Tade, 
Comments on the dismissal W0 was Superintendent, Cantonment Committee, at 
of Mr. P, M. Tade, Super- Camp Deolali, is dismissed form the service by the 
intendent, Deolali Canton- Cantonment Magistrate of Deoldii. This dismissal 
ment (Nasik rege ear con, Would not have been talked about but for the fact 
Mahrattta (10), “éne cep that Mr. Tade is dismissed because he was suspected 
of taking part in a public meeting at Bhagur where Mr. Babasaheb Khare 
of Nasik gave a lecture on ‘ Shivaji.’.......... Not only is Mr. Tade dismissed, 
but he is ordered to leave the Cantonment limits under section 211 (4) of the 
Cantonment Code. Mr. ‘ade had served in the Cantonment for a long time, 
and his dismissal was certainly unexpected. The order to Mr. ade also says 
that the order directing his dismissal was confidential and that no cupy of it 
could, therefore, be furnished to him. Section 211 of the Cantonment Code 
gives general power of removal to the Cantonment authorities and clause (6) 
provides that such removal should be ordered only when the presence of the 
person in the Cantonment is thought dangerous to good order or military dis- 
cipline. As Mr. Tade is likely to appeal against the order, it is better not to 
make any remarks at present. But it may safely be said that facts ijike these 
will raise doubts as to the attitude that Government have taken up regarding 
the Shivaji festival and the swadeehi movement,” 


45. The shop-keeping instincts of our rulers make them blind to the 
ud fe oO Interests of their subjects whenever their own are 
an promotions to low. 4A the slightest Jeopardy. Every department of : 
paid employés in the Postal Government bears witness to this fact. Dust is 
Department. thrown into the eyes of the public, and an increasing 
Swardjya (164), 21st Sept. number of berths provided for the whites under the 
pretext of reorganisation and efficiency. ‘The result of the labours of the Police 
Commission wassimply to increase the salaries of the officers in the superior grades, 
A similar thing has recently come to pass in respect of the Postal Department. 
The savings effected by the abolition of the commission on the sale of postage 
stamps are going to be utilized not for improving the position of those who suffered 
by such abolitior, but of the already highly paid Postal ollicials. The salaries 
of Postmasters have no doubt been slightly raised, but what about the lower 
subordinates upon whom the brunt of the work really falls? We trust that 
Government will be pleased to consider the claims of these low-paid employés 


and thereby prevent the possibility of their going on strike. 
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ope the copyright laws have given an enormous impetus 
. ‘to. artistio work by the protection they give to the 
artist ‘with respect to his work, but by some unaccount-— 
ddiael. She sabia ng . Able oversight there isin India no copyright or pro- 
ee ee tection of any sort for pictures, drawings or photo- 
“Thdton Textile Ton , graphs........... An artist may spend much time, 
‘6th Sept: - money and labour on the picture of a famous place 
Mt te . or subject, but the moment he sells it, or a copy of it, 
the buyer may, if he is so disposed, make cheap copies of it for sale to the 


- détriment of the artist, and the liké may happen to a photographer who at 


great expense gets views of some imposing official function or beautiful but 
remote, scenery, of which he hupes to séll copies at rates which will recoup his 
éutlay and bring him some profit....... ... All this had happened many times in 
India, and will happen with increasing frequency as the process of reproduction 
is improved and its cost. lowered.........._ A notable example of this style of 
appropriation is furnished by the Ravi Varma Chromo-Lithographic Press at 

drla, beyond Londvla in the Poona District, which has done more than any 
other establishment to popularise the work of India’s best known artist. ‘The 
most attractive pictures that are printed at Karla are bought and seni to Italy, 
where they are copied with a view to compete with the originals in India. 
This has been a serious check to the prosperity of the Karla Press.” 


47. ‘* From the remarks that fell both from Mr, Crouch and Mr. Young- 
Comments on the rémarks husband on the occasion of Professor Shahani’s 
made by certain high Euro- lecture at the Frere Hall on Monday, the 16th Sep- 
ey tagts ome at a - tember, it is pretty clear that the chief anxiety of Gov- 
is “of ‘ie iiss - ernment is that Manchester should have the superior 
Sind, r cotton produced in Sind. There is no solicitude for 
Karachi Chronicle (7), Bombay or Ahmedabad or for Sind itself, where a 
22nd Sept. . Spinning and Weaving Mill is being projected. Here 
is a side-light on Government’s professed sympathy with swadeshism! We 
may be told that Sind will be considerably benefited by the production of cotton, 
which means employment for thousands ot hands and perhaps lakhs of rupees to 
the Zarrindars. Yes, we shall get our !akhs from Manchester, but Manchester 
will take crores out of our pockets. Weare to be the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water and the foreign manufacturer is to be the lord. ‘he Honourable 
Mr. Webb asked us at a former meeting of the League to give to swadeshism 
a larger meaning and extend it to the whole Empire as our common home. 
To us, in the face of stern facts, this advice sounds as a huge and cruel joke, 
How are we treated by England and the Colonies boti economically and other- 
wise ? Does not this look like the friendship between the Giant and the Dwart 
or like the Lion and the Lamb lying side by side, only the latter being inside 
the capacious belly of the former: ‘The Honourable Mr. Webb also advised 
young men at the College to turn their eyes away from Government service 


‘and the over-stocked professions and direct their energies to the development 


of the agricultural resources of tle province, to take up land on the Hyder- 
abad-Rohri canal and utilise the products for indigenous manufactures. All 
right, let Government give them land and see if they don’t go in for 
it in preference to service and the legal profession. Let young men be 
properly trained at the Sind College or at Poona first, let them improve 
their practical knowledge on some private farm such as that of Professor 
Shahani who, we hear, is willing to associate with himself energetic and 
educated young men for the purpose and then let Government give them 
land, offer them reasonable facilities and encourage them whole-heartedly 


and the result will be apparent within a few years.’ 


48, “The low inundation of the Indus has caused universal alarm 

in Sind. But misfortunes never comealone. Coupled 

Complaint about the cui- with this occasional misfortune of the lowness of 
ae off ele yn Pere ™ water is the misfortune of having: unsympathetic 
cg (61), " @let Sept, _ollicers in charge of canals in more than one Division. 
Eng. cols. ae: We have received many complaints from diiferent 
parts of Sind to that effect! From Western Nara 


the salaries cf compoun- 


we hear that the Baildars and other petty servants on the canal put the 
Zamindars to all sorts of troubles, We have also received a more definite 
complaint from the Mirpur Mathelo Division. We are informed that the 


Sub-Divisional Officer has closed the different canals, that is, the branch of the 


Dehar wab, the Mahi wah and others. Now that the crops are reaching 
maturity it is very necessary to water them. We hope that the authorities 
concerned will, by taking necessary precautions in time, save the province 


from the miseries of scarcity.” | 


_ 49. “It isa very great pity that the police should have done absolutely 
nothing by way of raiding the gambling den in the 
Alleged indifference of the Kundharani quarter in the Advani street, Hyderabad. 
Sind Police to raid gambling = (Sind) or devising some other means to free the neigh- 
deus in Hyderabed (Sind), b 5 
Prabhat (52), 17th Sept, Ourhood from the pest. Two respectable persons 
Eng. cols, personally waited upon the District Superintendent of 
Police with a formal complaint, and were assured by 
him that he would see to it that the gamblers were no longer left undisturbed. 
Nevertheless, the badmashes are still pursuing their nefarious career without 
let or hindrance. We have never been able to understand why the police 
should take no initiative, but wait for a formal complaint being lodged before 
them in the case of dens whuse existence and mischievous character are a 
matter of notoriety. But as regards the Kundharani den the police have not 
even this excuse. Why have they then sat with folded hands all this time ?...... 
Since for reasons best known to himself, Mr. Ommanney is reluctant to do his 
duty we request Mr. Pratt to address himself to the matter. He has already 
won golden opinions by what he has done in Gul Mahomed’s case.......... 
If in this matter, too, Mr. Pratt stretches a helping hand to the people and 
rids respectable neighbourhoods of gambling dens, which are fruitful sources of 
untold mischief, he will earn their heartfelt thanks.’’ 


50. ‘Once again we draw the attention of those at the head of the police 
kdl tos hs ak administration of Hyderabad to the harassment to 
pag wat abostboys by bude which boys are subjected on their way to and from 
mashes in the streets of Hy- School. If only the sepoys patrolling the roads are 
derabad (Sind). instructed to sce that no boy is roughly handled’ by 
_ Prabhat (52), 20th Sept. any budmash, all cause for complaint would at once 
Eng. cols, - disappear. Is it nota pity, we ask, that thouch the 
attention of the police has been called to the matter times out of number, yet 
nothing effective should have been done up to this time to put an end to the 
woes of poor boys. It is no answer to say that it the boys are annoyed, they 
should prosecute those who annoy them. ‘The worry, the trouble and the 
expenditure of time and money which a prosecution of this kind is likely to 
involve are enough to deter any man from going to law.’ 


51. ‘* No one seems to have taken up the cause of the poor compounder 

| in the Medical department! His case, if earnestly 

Suggestion for increasing taken into consideration, will be found to be as piti- 

eal agg 85" able as, if not more pitiable than, that of other low-paid 
oa tt) 91st Sept, Subordinates. Not only is the compounder’s pay ridi- 
Eng. cols. culously low, but also the field for promotion open to 
him is meagre. He starts with Ks, 12 per mensem 

and after diligent and faithful service for about 25 years ends with Rs. 20 at 
the most........... In other branches of the public service a man goes on rising 
to the top by dint of hard labour, A Munshi may become a Mukhtyarkar or a 
Deputy Collector, A Constable may become a Sub-I[nspector or an Inspector, 
a Signaller may rise to be «a Station Master, a Ranger may expect tobe a Forest 
Oificer, a Sub-overseer may look forward to the post of a Sub-Engineer and so on ; 
but.a compounder has to remain a compounder tothe end of his service! 
Even peons have been drawing better pay. or instance, a Collector’s havildar 
draws Rs, 15 per mensem with Rs. 5 as travelling allowance; a Mukhtyarkar’s 
naik gets Rs. 12 per mensem with an allowance of Rs. 4.......... All the Sind 
compounders, we are informed, have submitted humble representations to 
the Principal Medical Officer. -We hope the same will receive favourable 


consideration at his hands.” 


- hed is ole 7 ed 
Cee ie ee 
rey SO ented OF 


 neoeived tnfommetion: didi ‘piece of. carelessness on 
7 tlie part of: Mr. Motumal, “Mukhtyarkar, in. the dis- 
ue enc “again charge of his duties, which has resulted’ in a breach 
ee a nog x, ant Fou Guar, of public peace. In Lal Bakhar, taluka Karachi, a 
Be, Ar-H (51), 2st Sept., piece of land was to be given out for cultivation, It 
Rng. cols. is reported that the Mukhtyarkar gave it to.a certain 
' Wadero at first; but somehow or other another man 
was sie given permission to cultivate the land. Each of them claimed the 
right to it and a fight: ensued in which some heads were broken....... We are 
afraid that wine is again responsible for this slip of the Mukhtyarkar’s memory. 
We hope Mr. Mules is in possession of all the facts concerning this case and 
we wait to see what action he takes in the matter.” 


i 


Education. 


53. “Weare sorry that Sir Bhalchandra Krishna should have allowed 
: Se ee himself to be advised into protesting to the Director 
i | dain” Kenhaets silanes of Public Instruction against the language of one 
objection to a certain state- of the lessons in the new Fourth Marathi Reader, in 
ment about the manufacture which it happens to be stated that bone charcoal is 
of sugar appearing in the ysed in the manufacture of sugar. The matter in 
gaat Boe sap Fourth Reader. itself is trivial, but we are afraid that it has assumed 
dtta (10), 22nd Sept. 

a disproportionate importance only owing to a man 
of Sir Bhalchandra’s position taking it up so seriously.......... Now whose 
cause is it that Sir Bhalchandra could possibly have at heart in turning his 
microscope to the alleged objectionable words in the Fourth Marathi Reader ? 

ee Can it be really the cause of religion?......... Now we are aware that Sir 
Bhalchandra is a religious man.. But what is it in effect that he objects to 
here? He does not object to sugar being purified through bone charcoal, 
It is true that some kind of sugar can be manufactured without the use of 
bone charcoal. ........ We knew the distinction made between swadeshi and 
foreign sugar, but we do not know that much distinction is made any where 
in the market between sugar purified through bone charcoal and that purified 
in other ways. But then “how is the deletion of the description of sugar puri- 
fication to serve the cause of religion? The result of such deletion would be 
not that sugar will cease to be purified through bone charcoal or that boys will 
fe cease to use such sugar provided it is swadeshi sugar, but that students will only 
Rt cease to know the truth about sugar manufacture.......... On the contrary, 
this knowledge itself is likely to wean men and boys away from impure sugar, 
swadeshi or foreign. In what would greater service to religion lie? Tn 
sappressing the truth about impure sugar or spreading the knowledge 
that might prevent its use by Hindus?......... Did Sir Bhalchandra serve 
the cause of truth? Obviously not; for he wanted to suppress the true 
facts. And if his objection was only avainst the slightiy inaccurate, because 
not universally applicable, statement of facts about sugar manufacture, then 
the right course for him would be to insist only that the statement appearing 
in the text-book should be modified into the assertion that while in some cases 
bone charcoal is used, in other cases it is dispensable. Did Sir Bhalehandra 
serve the cause of swadeshism? Certainly not, for he would deprive us of 
even the possible indirect he!p that might be derived from the present state- 
ment in the text-book, which might conceivably set at least one Hindu boy 
in a thousand to learn to discriminate between pure and impure sugar and to 
Bene . reject foreign sugar under the latter class. Shall we say that Sir Bhalchandra 
a has served the cause of Government? That we think he has undoubtedly done, 
a for Government would by preference prevent any statements, damaging to the 
cause of foreign trade, from falling into the hands of Indian boys........... The 
loss to the swadeshi cause by such deletion cannot be very great, for the 
objectionable sentence was never considered as a great asset of the swadeshi 
movement, nor, so far as we are aware, Was it ever relied upon by any swadeshi 
preacher in his address to the masses. ut the lynx-eyed research of Sir Bhal- 
chandra and others who put him up in this matter only shows how the wind 
blows among some self-constituted advisers of Government. .It may be only 
an error of Judgment on the part of Sir Bhalchandra. But errors of judgment, 


wl 
Aes ae 


33 
when they form a series, mark a policy. And if we condemn Sir Bhalchandra’s 


action we must do so because we know that his present error of judgment is 
not an isolated instance but a term in a series and a plank in a policy.’ 


54, “Sir Bhalchandra Bhatwadekar is . 7. have reneage to " 

statement in a Gujarati Reader that bone-charcoa 
ma en wen ee th is used in the manufacture of sugar ; he has, therefore, » 
been severely taken to task by some.of our Indian | 

contemporaries, How sugar is sometimes refined in the West is not a matter oe 
of opinion but a statement of fact. It is open to orthodox Hindus to 7. 
abstain from the use of contaminated sugar, but there can be no offence in 
stating a fact concerning its manufacture. So the critics of Sir Bhalchandra 
argue ; and it seems to be hinted that the real object of asking for the elimina- 
tion of a statement of fact must have been to prevent swadeshi preachers from 
making capital out of the authorised lesson for students....... Sir Bhalehandra 
perhaps does not maintain that the statement published in the Reader is false. 
a. Assuming it to be true, is it right or necessary to suppress the unpieasant 
truth? Sir Bhalchandra’s critics maintain that the truth should not be 
suppressed and that there can be no offence given to the Hindu community . by 
publishing it.......... Truth is sometimes “unpleasant, and Sir Bhalchandra 
must have the authority of great orthodox writers for preferring silence in 
such cases,,......... Perhaps Sir Bhalehandra may draw a line between natural 
truths and truths aboat human conduct, whether this consists in retining 
sugar by objectionable methods or in eating the sugar so retined. As regards 
the Director of Public Instruction, all that he can do i is, perhaps, to consider 
each objection as it is pressed upon his attention, and not before.”’ 3 


55. ‘The Poona correspondent of the Indu Prakish writes under the 
eiciieidinic sh thaiciahae date 22nd September 1907:—‘ The students of the 
of the Sub-Overseer Class SUb-overseer Class attached to the College of Science 
attached to the College of are at present in a very difficult position. Their 
Science, Poona, present Principal, Dr. Thomson, seems to be a very 
Indy Prakash (42), 23rd ynsympathetic man and appears to be resolved to 
ee get as much work as possible out of the poor boys 
under his control. Every year the workshoy is closed some four or five days 
after the closure of the Science College. ‘This year, however, though the 
College was closed a week ago, the students of the workshop have not got 
their usual holidays as yet, and it is understood that the closing of the 
shop will be postponed tothe 7th of the next month. In the meantime 
the students are being very hard worked and some days ago they were 
forced to do the work of coolies, having to carry large beams of wood to the 
workshop. ‘The students protested against this indignity, but nobody paid any 
attention to them. To make their lot still more miserable dead rats have 
been found in the precincts of the workshop. This was duly reported to the 
Principal who at first seems to have treated the matter very lightly. This : 
was, however, a matter of life and death to the students. They, therefore, ES 
refused to work. When matters reached this crisis one of the rats was sent up : 
for medical opinion; but sirange to say the doctor said that it was not a . 
plague rat. ‘The decision of the medical authority did not satisfy the st al a 
as dead rats are now almost daily being found in or near the workshop. So 
they applied to Major Scudamore, the Principal of the Scienze College, to have 
their classes closed, but the Major asked them to abide by the decision of 
Dr. ‘Thomson. The students have now decided to send an application to the 
‘Director of Public Instruction requesting him to intercede on their behalf 
and ask the Principal to close the workshop. ‘The request of the students is 
just and reasonable, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Selby will sympathetically 
consider the application and give the right decision. I may add 
that the written examination of “the students begins on Monday next and 
they have resoivet not to appear Bor it.” {Ina postscript the correspondent 
adds :—‘* Since the above was written I learn that instead of sending a written 
application a deputation consisting of two of the. students attended. on 
Mr. Selby and explained to him the whole position; and I am glad t» say that 
Mr. Selby kindly granted the request of the students and gave a note to. thst 
- effect to the Principal of the Science rer") 
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ae preg aha Trust referred to the Tribunal of Appeal only 20’ 
“eoquined byit, SS sCWere decided in favour of the Trust and 40 against 
“Ratser-t#Hind (29), 22nd it, and that, besides,’ 7 appeals.against the decision 

Sepp of the Tribunal were preferred to the High Court. 

ae ele a ene These figures serve to show how unreasonably low 
the estimates of properties by the Trust must usually be. Again, certain in- 
formation furnished at the request of the Municipal Corporation brings to light 
the deplorable fact that in 2 years the total expenses of the Courts of the Collector 
and the Tribunal together with the expenditure incurred by the owners who 
were successful in their appeals amounted to Rs. 2,36,872.. This is certainly a 
wanton waste of public money, and we would point out to those at the helm of 
the Trust’s affairs that greater liberality in valuations of properties acquired 


will tend much to establish friendly relations between the public and the 
Trust. 


ae ‘Ile tiniation by 
% the. 


57. In commenting on the proceedings of a meeting of the Broach 
. Municipality held on the 10th September 1907 at 
Affairs of the Broach which the Vice-lresident is alleged to have opened 


ge 42), 23ra the debate on a proposition submitted by six of the 
Sept., Eng. cols. — Councillors ‘‘ suggesting the appointment of a com- 


mittee to report on the advisability or otherwise of 
the grant of a more extended franchise to the city of Broach”’, by reading 
from a letter written by the Collector to the President the words “ please 
politely tell the members that their opinions are not wanted by Government and 
that they have no locus standi in the matter ’’ (or words to that effect) a Broach 
correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh remarks :—“ It shows how affairs in the 
mofussil even in city Municipalities are being managed; how the head of the 
District even when not on the Board can drop a gentle hint as to how. members 
should act. It shows too truly the necgssity, if the Government are anxious 
to give real Municipal freedom, of appointing as Presidents men who have noth- 
ing to do with Government. If Government be pleased to see their way -to let 
the Board elect their own President from among themselves it will be a real 
boon. The President can then know he is the chosen mouthpiece and spokes- 
man of the delegates of the people. Under the present system a President, 
a’ nominee of Government, has to humour the whims of the District officer 
on whose good graces the satety of his position depends,.......... It is an open 
secret that Government in the majority of cases act on the recommendations 
of District oitlicers. The popular voice seldom penetrates the precincts of the 
Secretariat and even when it does it is sent on for report to the authority against 
whom it revolts. For the sake of consistency the District official has to 
support his action, be it wrong or right. Before he can, to satisfy the popuiar 
ery, set aside his own recommendation he must cease to be a human being....... 
If the Presidents of Municipalities always maintained an attitude of strict ' 
neutrality, the mofussil Municipalities would get rid of much of the odium 
that now gathers around them. If Government cannot give the city 
Municipalities the right of electing their Presidents, at least they must select 
‘men of sterling worth, no way dependent on Government favours, men ‘who 
are not. longing for titles and men who would accept the post witha genuine 
desire to sarve the people and not with a view to satisfy the cravings of vanity 
Or power.”’ 


58. Some citizens of Satéra had submitted a petition to the local Munici- 

oo pal Board, protesting against the enhancement of the 
ieee it of the Satéra “house-tax, ‘I'he necessity for raising the tax arose 

- Prakaeh (153), 25th Sept, 20 doubt out of the financial difficulties of the: Muni- 

aah osesey nity Be. - cipality. caused by its heavy plague expenditure in 
the past. The expedient of imposing a uew water-tax was tried a few days 
back with a view to improve the finances of the civic body, but without success, 
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in dealing with the Chief throughout; and it is said that he has up to this 


- (The Swardjya writes :—What an irony of fate for a scion of the house held 


State and bestowing the gadi on the next heir would have been more welcome 


 .. apa 


The balance in the Municipal treasury, which stood two decades ago at 
‘Rs, 33,000, has now dwindled down to a couple of thousand rupees, and it can 
hardly be denied that the Municipality is now in great straits, as the time for 
repaying the loan, raised from Government for defraying: the plague expendi- 
ture, is drawing near. Correspondence is new going on between Government 
and the Municipality with a view to the writing off of the debt and the Munici- 
pality should not have hastened to raise the house-tax before the decision of 
‘Government on the correspondence now going on had become known. It rests 
wholly with Government to put an end to the difference between the rate-payers 
and the Municipality by writing off the plague debt of the latter. We hope . 
Mr. Arthur who takes a keen interest in the Municipal affairs of the town 
will come to the rescue of the Municipality by making proper recommendations 
to Government on tie subject of the plague loan, | 


iV ative. States. 


59, ‘The decision of Government in the Aundh case will come upon the public 
asa great surprise. ‘Those who may have followed the 
sot sac week the result of progeedings before the Commission with any degree of 
Mahrdtta (10), 22ud Sept; closeness of attention must have been convinced that 
Swardjya (164), 2lst Sept; the prosecution had miserably failed to prove their 
Dhirwar Vritta (121), 26th cage, so far at any rate as the Chief was concerned. 
Sept; Samarth (44), 2oth . It was impossible, therefore, to expect that 
Sept.; ative Opinton (43), er | : mee ‘ 
25th Sept, the Commission would return a verdict of guilty; 
and even now though we learn that the Resolution of 
Government deposing the Chief purports to be based upon sucha verdict, we 
refuse to believe that the Commission could have given such a verdict until the 
full text of their report is published. Apart fromthe unsatisfactory character 
of the treatment proposed to be given to the Chief, we think it will be a great blot 
on the conduct of Government in this case if Mr. Jacob Bapuji is allowed to con- 
tinue as Karbhari of the State a minute longer. Mr. Arthur may perhaps be 
pleading hard for his retention to secure overt proof of his complete triumph. 
But the Government would be extremely ill-advised in entering tos much 
into his spirit. Mr. Arthur has given signal proofs of gross unfairness of mind 


moment succeeded in withholding from the Chief the amount sanctioned by 
Government for his defence. Surely unfairness of mind cannot possibly go 
further, and we hope Government will take an independent view of the case.” 


in the highest esteem by Shivaji and his descendants to be reduced to the con- 
dition of a mere puppet in the hands of the British Government. The very 
Chiefs whose ancestors were wont to receive the most abject homage from the 
representatives of the British Government can now be dethroned at the 
instigation of their own servants without even the benefit of a trial by their 
peers. We hope our Native States will entera united protest against this 
dangerous form of procedure. The Dhdrwdr Vritta observes :—Our Chiefs 
appear to have been reduced to the condition of ordinary Government officials, 
who can be punished departmentally and dismissed from service. A decision 
declaring the Chief of Aundh to be incapable of carrying on the affairs of his 


as it would have removed all misgivings about the future of the State. The 
Samarth insinuates that the period of five years during which the Chief of 
Aundh has been suspended appears to have some connection with the period 
of service which Mr. Jacob Bapuji, the State Karbhari, has yet. to put ino 
before retiring on pension, and remarks that things would have assumed 
a different aspect if the Chief had in the beginning enlisted the sympathies 
of his subjects by taking them into his confidence instead of trying to curry 
favour with the officials The Native Opinion thinks that the Chief 
should thank his stars that he has escaped with a light punishment after 
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~\ 60, ‘The xeault of the Aundh Commission will come upon many as a 
painful surprise. | The. minds of the Native Chiefs in 
 Kesaré (184), 24th Sept. ;. Mahérdshtra will in particular be filled with suspicion 
: khbar-¢-Seudégar — (62), and dissatisfaction at this concrete illustration of the 
ad re : a agen ler British sense of justice. It is true that, through fear 
HN ee cay ogg, Of the Political officers, the Chiefs may not give 
thidwir Times (81), 24th ener } 
roe vent to their inward feelings, but they must be. 


Sept. 

fd anne . counted among beasts, if their minds are not 
affected by the result of the Aundh trial, which indirectly demonstrates. 
how their prestige, glory and everything else are sometimes likely to be 
at -the mercy of scoundrels like Pirya Mang or selfish officers like the 
Karbhariof Aundh. It seems clear to us that the adverse decision in the present 
case was wholly due to a desire on the part of the authorities to maintain the 
prestige of Mr. Arthur. We have many instances of the Goddess of 
British justice being prompt in dispensing impartial Justice in cases where 
one native is pitted against another, butshe is too slow in cases of natives 
against whites. Where was the necessity of appointing a Commission in the 
present case, which could have very well been decided by His Excellency 
the Governor in Council ? Such a thing would have saved the State the heavy 
expense entailed by the appointment of the Commission. In appointing a 
Commission Government may have been influenced by the consideration 
that the holding of an open inquiry would inspire public confidence in 
the decision arrived at. If they really thought so, they must be said 
to have been labouring under a sheer delusion. Government themselves 
have taught their subjects that in political cases or in cases of whites against 
natives it is not possible to gain the public confidence unless the tribunal 
trying these cases is composed of natives and Huropeans in equal proportion. 
The European officers in India are so arrogant that they do not distinguish the 
status of a man like Pirya Mang from that of a ruling Chief like the Pratinidhi. 
It is in our opinion a case of palpable injustice that the Chief should have 
been deposed while the State Karbhari, Mr. Jacob Bapuji, still remains in 
service. It would have been better if the State had been annexed and made 
over to Mr. Arthur or to his underlings—-Mr, Jacob Bapuji or the deceased 
Babarkhan. In our opinion it would als» have been better if the Chief, 
instead of consenting to remain under surveillance for five years, had elected to 
retire on a political pension, leaving the vacant gadi to his younger 
brother. We think the decision in the Aundh case is the outcome of 
injustice, high-handedness, inordinate ambition and egregious folly. [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—So long as the Commission’s report is not 
published, we cannot say how far the decision of Government is satisfactory. If, 
however, the Chief was really guilty, the punishment is very light, nay, almost. 
nominal. Government should place befcre the public the Commission’s report 
with the least possible delay. ‘Lhe Political Bhomiyo says:—We have often 
pointed out the evils of appointing men in British service to the posts of 
Karbharis in Native States. The present case is an illustration in point. The 
Chief of Aundh stated in his defence that the Karbhari conducted himself more 
as his superior than as a subordinate and that all his efforts to have him removed 
failed. ‘Che case has appeared to the public to have been entirely got up by 
the Karbhari. _The Kdthidwdér Times remarks that the very lightness of the 
punishment awarded leads one to question whether the charge was proved 
against the Chief. | : 


61, The inquiry made by the Aundh Commission has Clearly proved that 

3 Mr, Jacob Bapuji, Karbhari of Aundh, had not been 
_frenodens. oe) : (40), on good terms with the Chief, that the latter had 
st hee > informed the Political Agent of this fact, and that, 
7 ar fm spite of this, an arrogant Karbhari like Mr, 
Jacob Bapuji was forced upon the Chief. Under these circumstances it was 
_ only to be expected that a groundless accusation should be brought against the 
“Chief. As Government have not published in detail the finding of the Com. 
mission, people will naturally have their doubts about it. If any one is to 
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blame in this matter, it is the Government officials alone. Had proper steps 
been taken when the Chief informed the Political Agent of his disagree- 
ment with the Karbhari, the prescnt case would never have cropped up at all. 
It proves with all the greater force the fact that Indian Chiefs enjoy only 
nominal independence and are really in a dependent condition. It further proves 
that not only must the Chiefs quietly acquiesce in the appointments of Karbharis 
made by Government but must act in accordance with the whims of these 
‘nominees, as, otherwise, there is no knowing ‘what complications may arise. 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—Those who closely watched the hearing of 
evidence before the Commission will be greatly .surprised at the decision of 
Government in the case. The whole of the prosecution evidence broke down 
materially when tested. by the other side, The trump card in the hands of 
the prosecution, viz., the alleged interview between the Chief and Pirya Mang, 
did not strengthen the case for the prosecution. It is to be deeply regretted. 
that the decision having been issued by the Political Department, there are no 
constitutional means of forcing Government to assign reasons for their decision. 
A simple Government Resolution will not satisfy the people. Government 
should place the opinion of the Commission before the public. | 


62. The Judges of the ten law courts in the Cutch State have all been 
imported from outside. How far these outsiders are 
Alleged mal-administra- fi for their places can clearly be seen from the 
tion of justice in the Cutch nature of their qualifications and the universal dis- 
ae (70), 26th Content with their administration of justice prevailing 1 
Sept. among tle people cf Cutch. Passing over their i 
devilish tendency to suck the blood of the people by | 
raising all sorts of vexatious side-issues in the name of the law or sometimes 
in spite of the law, we wish to draw attention to the extreme apathy shown 
by them inthe disposal of appeals and the sufferings caused thereby to both 
plaintiffs and defendants. A certain pleader from Kathidwar was so astonished } 
at the state of things prevailing in the Cutch Courts that he exclaimed “Is a) 
this a Court or a farce?”. The people have lost all patience with these | 
“enemies of the law,’ and deep-seated discontent is smouldering in their 
hearts. We, therefore, respectfully request His Highness the Rao to release 
his subjects from their tyranny. | 


63. ~A correspondent writes to the Praja LBandhu from Gadhada (Bhdv- 
nagar):—The 18th September being the Hindu | 
Reported demolition of a efddashi holiday, the annual fair was held in which | 
masjid at Gadhada in Bhav- abot 10,000 Hindus were present. A grand pro- |) 
gs sd nag eae TO (38), 22nd cession went round the town, but as a palaaquin i 
Sept. "" Politierl Bhomiyo accompanied by only 8 or 10 men was returning, it | {| 
(89), 27th Sept. was attacked near the masjid by: about 50 Muham. 
madans, who dragged a few of the bearers into the 
masjid and beat one of them to death. On the news ot this assault reaching 
the Hindus at the fair, they were roused to great tury. The Muhammadans 
frightened by their numbers dared not show themselves out of the masjid. Some 
of them were, however, severely beaten and two killed. The musjid was levelled 
tothe ground. {Commenting on this the Political Bhomiyo writes :—From the q 
first, the Hindus of the piace, who are numerous and influential, had been haras- ; nik 
sing the Mubammadan community in various ways, and now we are told that a | Ht 
musjid has been levelled to the ground. The demolition of a musjed is calcu- {1 
lated to wound even more keenly the religious sentiments of Muhammadans 
than the slaying of cows would hurt the Jeelings of the Hindus. We cannot 
say what untoward consequences this destruction of the muwsj7d may lead to, a 
Such pranks are particularly frequent in Native States, but their influsnce - a 
spreads to distant parts. For the present, however, we refrain from further Ll 
comments, as we haverfail faith in the fairness of the Thakor of Bhavnagar 
aud his Dewan, whom we request to make a thorough inquiry iato the matter, 
We also advise the Muhammadans that although the event is heart-rending, 
they should be patient and take such steps as are calculated to induce the 
Bhavnagar Durbar to give them justice. | 
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fails of the Ganpat celebrations recently 

e following among other places in and out 

D Prodlgense :—Dhulia, Bhusival (East Khdn- 

~ desh), Ahm dnagar, Dharwdr, Kolhdpur, Ratnagiri, 

Panvel (Kolaba), Hyderabad (Deccan), Nagpur, 

ore, Burhénpur. ‘Tbe principal items in the 

mmes of the celebrations were the singing of mela songs, religious 

es, lectures.on such subjects as swadeshi and boycott, temperance, 
'§ poverty, policy of passive resistance, &c. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI 
Oriental ‘Translator to Goverpinent. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd October 1907. 
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| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 53 


Ramji Santuj! Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 
Dahyabhai Kasand4és Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
40. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 23. 
Annaji Gopal 


Jorapur ; 
Brahman) ; 46, _ 


A. Goroes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


‘\ 


K4zi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 
(Memon); 43. 
Dioshéh Pestanji Ghadiali; Parsi... ia 


Dw&rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ;| 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 ; and Abdul] 


Mah4shankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 
man) ; 39. : : | 
we Gvoind Pégedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
3 . | . . 


.| Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 
rathi Brdhman) ; 34, / 


600 


250 
800 
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GuzaRa'tI—continued, ee 
67 | Bombay Saméchér io] DOME el DENG wwe GS Kaikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, BA.;| ;| 4,460 
| Po ie 1;3 
68 | Broach Mitré ...  ...| Broach .., .-.| Weekly ... i Trikaml4l Harinéth Thakor ; ; Hindu -_ 850 
) | ee | Kshatriya); 25. | 
69 | Broach Saméchér... ...| Do. .  o| Do. o.  ...j Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52... ...) 490 
70 Bulsar Vartaman ee eee Bulsar (Surat) eee Do. eee eee COG cee b eee 
) : | 
71 | Cutch-Kesari ...  ...| Bombay...  ...| Do. wo.  ...| Damji Ravji Sh4h; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania); 1,000 
) | ener 30. : 
72 | Din Mani sco «= soee Sse Bch | Fortnightly  ...| Nath4l4l Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathor K4yastha 125 
" Bania) ; 28. 
73 | Dnydnottejak ... | ee| Ahmedabad... Published ss : x| Chhot4lal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.| 600. 
0 ‘ times a month. | 
74 | Evening Jéme .. «| Bombay... | Daily .- — ...| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén, M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
| 
GG a lw cool Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Published thrice} Fulchand pp eral Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
0 | a month. Bania) ; 2 
76 | Islam Gazette «x ooo} Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. soe} Lbrahim Dead : 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
. State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
77 | Jain Vijaya sas --e| Bombay... on. a os ne as = ; ,Hindu (Dasha Shimali| 1,800 
| ania . 
10 78 | Jém-e-Jahenooma we| Dow oe «| Dow we — oo.| Ratanshdw Frdmji Acharia; Pérsi;88 | 600 
0 79 | Jivadaya ...  «.. | Surat ee |. | Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém ; Hindu ( Audich| 300 
» Br&éhman); 36. 
5 80 | Kaira Times a .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .eo/ Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
0 81 | Kaira Vartamén ... __.,.| Kaira... -| Do. ..  ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
00 82 | Kithi4war Samfchr .,.| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ., ase mE Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 550 
man 
00 83 K habardar es o9e Bombay jot Ee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gulém Muhammad Patel ; 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni) ; ; 36. 
00 B84 | Khedut ... co ope} Baroda --» ese} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Rémji Jani; Hindu (Bréhman); 45 500 
85 | Lok Mitr& cnt e»»| Bombay ».. vee} Bi-weekly ie "ns Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
39. 
00 86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra_... woo| Weekly nee we “aor bon Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
: réhman); 45 | 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eee| Bombay sect DSUY on ».| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
00 88 | Navséri Patrika” .. wo«| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... a gory Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
nia); 3 | 
00 89 | Navsari Prak4sh ... at a at a he mene Rustemji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ah 800 
100 90 | Political Bhomiyo —...| Ahmed4b4d_...| Do. we Nistakhén Noorkhan Amirkhén; Muham-| 460 
| madan ; 265. 
00 91 | Praja Mitra sos eee SRPRCD.,. ©  4,] BWeekly =«s- asl B arbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
50 Bréhman) ; 38. 
92 | Praja Pok4r ne «| Weekly... —..) Hormasyji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 a ae 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... Pan yee ro — Mancharam; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 41. 
199 94 | Rajasthén and Indian| Ahmedabad i ae ...| Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh&h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. 
- 95 |Sd4nj Vartamén ...  ...| Bumbay .--| Daily 0 — ...| Meusrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,000 
o (1) Rustamji Narsarwd4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Fe 1; 40. 
) (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. , 
950 96 | Saty Vakta ‘ate > es eae ...| Fortnightly ... ag  ‘ibihaapasaia Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
ania); 43. 
800 97 | Sind Varteman _... eee} Karchi .., .--| Weekly .. ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 vii 100 
98 |Surat Akhbar .  ,..| Surat o. «| Do. ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... = a. 300 
HINDI. 
200 99 | Pandit ... +» | Poona ..  ..| Weekly. | Govind Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 500 
600 | jari )3 45. 
100 | Shri Dny4nsigar Samé-| Bombay...  -+|Monthly «. sd — Sanne Hindu (Kanyakubja} 300 
har. man 
000 101 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do. ... ee] Weekly .» pee) Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Beng4li) 6,200 
| ghar. Brahman) ; 46. 
oe KANABESE. | 
Heat 102 | Digvijays ... nwo Going (Dhar-)"Weekly . 5 (Dera) Gudiydppa Basrimarad ; Hindu) = 15¢ 
C00 | ow | vang) ; 40 pee 
, eo Saméchér »».| DhérwAr oo ae ‘iia shrinivds Gadagkar and Girdhar| 200 
108 Hindustan Samé | " Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- | 
00 | | | mans); 30 & 35. - : 
cox 1669—2. 
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Audit .. 
Ban oes 
Bhala ee 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Brahmoday% 
Chandraként 
Chandroday% 
Chhatrapati 

Chikitsak ... 


Dharm ... 
Dharwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu | 
Dnydn Sigar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 
Hunnarottejak 
Jagadddarsh - 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4chér 
KO- 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 
Keral Kokil 


Kesari__... 


Kumtha Vritt 


Loka Banzhu 


, 


4 


Belgaum Samiachdr 


Deshakélavartamin 


Khandesh Samachar 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 


ee. 


‘eee 
@er 
eee 
$e 
eos! 
ee 
oe. 
es 
ee. 
ee 


Be eee 
Gadag (Dhar- 
war), 
oo eee 
Dbnlia (West 
Khandesh). 
Sholépur se 


Ratnéziri eve 
Poona oes 
DO. or2 00 
Wai (Sat#ra) ... 
Belgaum... —... 
Mahf&d (Kolaba) . 
Chikodi (Bel- 
ofipia> (Ratné- 


girl). , 
Belgaum ees 
Erandol (East 
Kh&ndesh). 

W4i (Satara) .. 
Dharwar me 


Bombay ane ee. 


Kolh@pur - 

Thana .. ‘ 

Kochara (Ratné- 
giri). 

N dsik ae 


Ahmednagar .. 
Poona .., ae 
Thana ... We 


Poona .. =». 


Poonace. e 
Bombay. ee | ée@- 
Poona .,.. aa: 
Parola (East 
Kréndesh. ) 
Dhulia (West 
KhAndesh. 
Kumtha (Kana- 
18). 
Tésgaon (Satara). 


Shol4pur oof 


5 $ 


Weekly ... 
Do. oe 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. ... 
enthdy... 
Weekly ... 
a 


a 
0. ox 
Fortnightly 

Do. rec 
Weekly ... 
DOs . 200 
Do. os. 
Do, «ee 
Oo ses 
Dos: 00. 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly oe 


i er 


: | 


Published thrice al 


ee8 | 


ees 


 Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhbdal 


.|Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


.| Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 


o.| LAdav Bélkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 


(1) Sbivram. Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu). 

(Shenyi Bréhman) ; 37. 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
08 


Gururso | Rfgtavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44, 


Brahman); 44, ss 
Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 44, : 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brfhman); 25. 

Vdéman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brahman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 95. 

Han Dharmard4j Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); $1. 
Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 27 | 
Hari Bhikdéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 
43. | 

N4rfyan Balwant H4rdikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brdb- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mahfdev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hinda (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Vésudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. | 
Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 
Anandréo Balkrishna R4ngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Saéraswat Bréhmen) ; 32. 
Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 28. 
Kfshinéth Bahirfvy Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
péwan Brdéhman); 64. | 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman) ; 79. 
V4sudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A, LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 


(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50. 
Hari Nfardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdéhman) ; 40. | 
Krishnéji N&rdéyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdéda 
Brahman) ; 63. 


(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 
Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 28, 


Bréhman) ; 41. 
wat) ; 61. 


Bhikéii Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); 36, : | : 


| | a 


Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras-) 


120 
100 


280 
1,600 
500 
7,000 
495 
4,000 
1,500 
20,000 
1,000 
600 


150 
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00 141 | Lokamat ... ee: »..| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly .0. eee Bémkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 
| | | giri). | | Brdbman); 380. 


149 | Madhukar ... Bet | Belewem ve Do.. ... —...| Janérdau Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Br4hman); 31. 


600 

800 

“148 | Mahéréehtr’ Vritt oo | Satdra ... cof Dow ..  o.| P&andurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
42 ; 

650 

650 


. 5 “ae ’ 7 ; . 
+o r- a2 Sf 
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20 144 | Mod Vritt sae o-.| Wai (Satya) .. Do. cee “ D4modar ny Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwanj | 
Pek is: | on Bréhman) ; 29. 

00 145 | Mumbai Vaibhav »-.| Bombay... e-| Daily a eee| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1, 

| pawan Bréhman) ; 37. | 


146 | Mumbai Vaibhav jk ee. a sus Weekly iis oe Do. do. e| , 
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(Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman); 365. 
148 | Nagar Saméchér... ».| Ahmednagar .,..) Do. ,,, ..| Vishwanath Gangaéraim; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; 26. 
00 «449 | N&sik Vritt aus wee| Nasik... int Bes ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
LOO ! : | Brahman) ; 24, ; ) 
150 | Nyéya Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Do, ...  se| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


00 | : | Bréhman) ; 33. } 
| 151 Paisa Fund Th) wee Bombay eee . Monthly eee eecece eee 


: 800 
147 | Mumukshu wi eos} Poona .... coe} Do. ceo  eoe{Ltkshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu) 900 
200 


ae 


152 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .-»| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 

00 lépur). Brahman) ; 43. | 

1653 | Parikshak ... is ee} Belgaum a eee eoe| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 400 

00 | | wat Brahman) ; 34. 

154 | Prabhat... pei ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ....Govind Kadshindéth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 

100 Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 

_ 155 | Prabodh Chandrika »+-| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... ,..| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

100 | Khandegh). | Brahman); 43. 

156 | Prakdésh ... sins ooo} SREATA 200, 001 Dag Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 

100 | Brahman); 38. 

157*) Prakdshak coo = wes| Bijapur | Di we ...| Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 

: wan Bréhman); 32 ! 

158 | Pratod ... oes ---| Islampur(Satdra).} Do. ... »».| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 360 

hada Brahman) ; 25. 

Réghav Bhushan... «-| YeOla (Nasik) ..] Do. coc ...|.Guladbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 56 or 66. 

325 ——ié 160 | Rashtramukh eo — «+»; Mah4d (Kolaba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker ; Hindu (Karhada 177 

ae : 7 : month Brahman) ; 27. ) | 


161 | Sama@lochak ~... .. | Bijgpur ios Monthly eee} Trimbak Gurundth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha} 100 
: Brahman); 30. . 

163 | Satya’ Shodhak ... ooe| Ratnagiri -+-| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
| Brdéhman); 26. 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari| Bombay... —_—...) Fortnightly _...) Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawanu Brahman). Real 

- Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 

100 ee Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... e-| Sholapar -..| Monthly .«.| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devma‘e; Hindu (Vir| 400 

j Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
165 | Sholépur Samachar coe} Sholépur ...| Weekly... _—«..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi);49 ... 400 


166 |Shubh Suchak ... «| Sate#ra w  .../ Do, . — «| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brébhman); 6 

167 | Sudh@kar .. +0» = see} Pen (Kola&ba) «| Do. 0 — oo»| Narayan ome Mandlik; Hind, (Chitps- 400 
| | | wan Brahman), 

168 | Sumant ... oe ...| Karad (Satdra)...|) Do.  ... soo} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kylkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
500 | shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
000 169 | Swarajya »  ... ..| Sholapur «-| Do. oe  «.-| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- 600 
: ; | kanastha Brahman): ae ene 
495 | 170 Babe sei sin ‘a w+| Dharwar -++| Monthly sei i ~ te Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 75 


000 171 | Vidya Viles  .. | .|Kolhépur = ...| Bi-weekly _—...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 500 

Brahman); 22. 
500 “172 | Vichéri 1. eee} K&rwAr (K4nara).| Published thrice a! Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim;| 500 
| | | month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
000 173 | Vihéri ... =... as] Bombaywee ws} Weekly .... «| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke — ‘geet 1,000 


000 174 | Vikram .., .  +|Satéra ee —...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
3 pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
600 175 | Vishvavritt Ae ooe| Kolhapur ee! Do. seo} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu $00 
a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. : | 

250 | | 176 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...) Bombay. ...{'_ Da. (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni.» «| 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath ; Hindu (Gand 

150 | Saraswat Bréhman). : | 
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202 | Jém-i-Jahénnums ii 
ey. 103 | Mufid-e-Rosger ...  «». 
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X4: \Mahitdev, a, nen Hindu  Chit- | 
pawan. Brabinan vy) 
ooo} Laxman Vaman tavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ¢ 43. 
.o»| Nana Déasii Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab-| 
| man) ; 4l. 
..| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 
Brahman); 34. ; . 
| Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekary; Hind 
(Deshasth Brzhman) ; 83. . . 
,..| Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 
miadan (Abro); 24. 
e».| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri) ; 
83. 
.».| Khénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ;x ae 
.. | Chelarém Ménghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 
...|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ah  Bareilywela; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44, 
...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
-o.| Z&far Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 
100 Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Mubassiadan : 4 aoe 
...| Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
. Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
veo] Munshi Abdul Karim wadad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan. 
ee.) Munshi Mahessad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 
...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
aa Bhégubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri ; Hindu 
(Shéwak Bania) ; 82. 
...| Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 
eee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 
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short, thus—d, : 


bad 


Er Notes —A., ‘The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in ‘the Report under different heads which are printed 


B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
- list {a printed in brackéte after the name 


C. The system ‘of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted im ‘the Official Spelling 
‘Liat of the Bombay: Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ ([ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


co - the scoent is left out, and the short. a (A = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
| ~ Nall sty Selig except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary ‘to compléte the pronunciation of a word, as 
in, Arwnodayse or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is 
Dn The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical 9s  Saraished by the 

2 are not guaranteed as accurate, und in some instances just be regarded with caution, 
| Boe 68 and 74 occasionally contain ‘English’ articles, 


At anglo—Mackthi Supplement of No, 99 is isned 


yr 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In commenting on the Anglo-Russian Convention the Rombay 
Comments on the Anglo- Samdchdr writes:—The Daily News, the leading 
Russian Agreement. organ of the Liberals, is quite right in remarking that 
Bombay Samécher (67), the destinies of awakening Persia have been left at 
2nd Oct. the mercy of the most backward country of Europe. 
How hollow and out of keeping with the terms of the Convention the preamble 
that both Great Britain and Russia bind themselves to respect the integrity 
and independence of Persia is can be illustrated by the following :—Suppose the 
other European powers were to agree among themselves with regard to Russia 


and Great Britain that such and such portions of these two countries shall be’ 


under the sphere of influence of such and suck powers, would this arrangement 
be considered by these two countries as likely to preserve their integrity and 
independence? Would they not rather declare war, if negotiations failed to get 


it cancelled? If Britain and Russia had really good intentions towards Persia,.. 


they would have made her one of the parties to the Convention and would have 
expressly declared that neither they nor any other power had any claims on any 
ortion of her territory, and that she was free to grant any privileges in respect 
of trade, etc., to any power she chose. It is deplorable that the present Liberal 
Government should have been the author of ora party to the Convention; 
and still more deplorable is the reason that appears to have impelled them to 
agree to it, vtz., the prevailing unrest in India. If this is true, it is not 
calculated to create a very faycurable impression on the minds of the other 
nations regarding the relations subsisting between England and her Indian 
subjects ; on the contrary, it might strengthen the hands of England’s enemies. 
Again, under the Convention Khorosan falls under the sphere of the influence 
of Russia; the road to India through this province of Persia and the plains of 
Baluchistan would be very easy. The crores of rupees spent in strenthening 
the Afghan frontier would thus be practically wasted. ‘The way the 
Conservatives pat on the back of the Foreign Secretary in connection with this 
Convention would seem to indicate that the time has now come for increasing 
the military forces in India—a thing for which they have been agitating for 
years. : 


*2, -* The long-talked of Anglo-Russian Convention is now an accom- 
plished fact and many are the pans sung in its 
praise by all political parties in the Press. The 
discordant voice is that of the few who do not like 
that England should ever be on terms of amity with Russia........ . Apart 
from this Jingoistic bray of a mere microscopic minority, there is nothing to 
find fault with because nothing new has been accomplished. There is no 
change in the existing situation in ‘libet....... The ‘ god-granted’ Kingdo:n of 
Afghanistan is not to be trifled with. There British influence will be para- 
mount and no Russian intrigues will be allowed. But this also was the actual 
political situation before the convention was signed. So the Amir could have 
nothing to say on it, In Persia, the spheres of influence are defined. Whether 
those spheres are the precursors of the ‘ partition’ of Persia, as some ardent 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 6th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


politicians imagine, or are to be the harbingers of expanded international 
cymmerce and benevolent neutrality, time alone will shaw. Persia may be 


effete so far as its government is concerned; but itis not effete as regards 
its people who love liberty and independence. There is patriotism enough to 
prevent apy such partition as is wistfully expected. The dynasty may be 
overthrown, but on its ashes will rise another dynasty based on popular will, 
And so long as that will is strong and able to resist the ambition of the two 
great Powers nothing can be done. We Sor one, without being optimistic, 
have faith in the regeneration of Persia by the Persians. We are, ‘efure, 
not at all sorry for the limitation of the zones of influence noW agreed to, 
Asia will now be at peace.” 


8. ‘England not only gains nothing but loses something: ik, the bargain, 
Russia gains much and loses nothing, ‘These two 


Gujardti Punch (26), 29th sentences sum up the net result of the Angio-Russian_ 


Convention. We maintain that the convention cannot 


Sept., Eng. cols. 
| be justified even on grounds of expediency and policy, 
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- _, having regard to the present crest-fallen position of Russia, She has already 
- Jost her. pen at and power. Asan European power she has descended from 

' thie proud position shé once occupied.......... Atsuch a stage of her history 
thé ‘sacrifice of important Asian interests is absolutely inexplicable. It is said 

that if was with a view to create a counterpoise against German influence that 

the entente cordiale with Russia is entered into. We believe that the present 

needs of England hardly demanded such a large sacrifice. Before the Russo-- 
Japanese war, the convention would have been looked upon as desirable and 
néeessary.......... ‘The convention vindicates the superiority of Russian states- 

manship over British diplomacy and illustrates the vacillating character of the 
Liberal Ministry, ‘'here is, however, ‘a soul of goodness in things evil’ and the 
convention cuts the ground beneath the feet of those who hitherto supported | 

heavy military expenditure in India on the ground of the alleged possibility of a 

Russian invasion, No time should now be wasted in cutting down the 


enormous military charges that clog the progress of the country along useful 
channels.” ‘ 


4, The arrival of Mr. Keir-Hardie in India is an event of no small 
significance.......... His visit is not to be slighted as 
Mr. Kei-Hardie’s visit to that of one who, though he may have a sincere desire 
an tal Review (12). Qaq 10 learn about the condition of a country, may not 
a ern er Bae power sufficient to bring out any tangible results 
from such knowledge, for he is the leader of a part 
in England which is making its way forward through the seried battalions of 
the Liberals and Conservatives, viz. the Labour party........... Mr. Keir- 
Hardie and his followers stand up for the staunchest principles of the Liberal 
faith and oppose the modern tendency to Imperialism. It is for this that we 
welcome our visitor with the friendliest feelings and expect from his visit 
many good things. But it must not be forgotten that the full realization of 
these things.rests with us. Mr. Keir-Hardie is, after all, an Englishman, and 
an Englishman is above all a practical man fond rather of commonsense than 
of displays of sentiment.,........ It is doubtful whether he will view with 
equanim.ty and pleasure some of the oratorical crusades of our Bengal friends 
unless they are backed up by constructive work of a high order. Swardjya, as’ 
understood by the moderate section of the Congress, is the highest ideal of our 
politicians at present. He will want to know, we think, whether side by side 
with our cries for this we have undertaken work of a tangible character which 
will make our people worthy of this high responsibility whenever it is vouch- 
safed to us.......... But this is with reference to our future hopes and 
aspirations. As to the things we have already done and been doing, the 
swadesht movement is the chief thing that attracts his attention, That this 
movement is not anti-British is re-affirmed time after time by the Indian Press 
and Indian patriots. But the Anglo-Indian Press and the retired Anglo- 
' Indian officials in England have done everything in their power to misrepre- 
sent the nature of this movement to the British public, so much so that a 
ewadeshést is regarded now as a rebel and revolutionary in disguise, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie needs to be re-assured on this point. ‘The effects of the economic drain, 
which has raised the prices of the food-stuffs, in crushing down our industrial 
” and agricultural labourers and seriously impairing their productive capacity 
must be brougit to his notice and will, we think, prove an eye-opener to him, 
From one or two unpleasant incidents and from his enquiries he has already 
shrewdly grasped the exact attitude of Anglo-Indians towards educated 
Indians. He is reported to have said that, if these things were known in 
England, there would have been the same indignation displayed thereat as 
was done at the conduct of the Turks towards the Armenians. Let him then 
be the spokesman of the dumb millions of India and persuade the British 
Electorate to effect a wholesome change in the administrative machinery of 
India. Let him urge there that the reforms of the type given to us by 
Mr. Morley are but a hollow mockery.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“‘ A 
great deal of capital has been “made out of the fact that he is going to 
sojourn only for about a month in this land, and it is also sneeringly added 
that to study the vast and complex social and political problems affecting 
so many millions of human beings during so shorta time is a task which no 
‘man dare essay with any hope of auccess...,...... We are, however, positively 
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certain that Mr. Keir-Hardie when he started on his tour never intended to. 
understand every little detail during the period he had allotted to himself. But - 
surely when our brilliant) Secretaries of State can preside over the destinies of - 
a land they had never seen, and legislate by wire for a people whose wants and 
aspirations they had never been able to realize, perhaps it may not be alto- 
gether futile for the leader of an important party in the House of Commons 
to try and see things for himself for a while. A few first-hand impressions of 
the country, a discussion here and there with some of our really patriotic men 
on the spot, and even an incident of the kind such as happened the other day 
at Serajgunge, will be of far greater service tv our cause than all the study of 
Blue-books and statistics and all the knowledge derived from the press reports 
that are flashed across the seas by Reuter or even by the redoubtable 
Everard Cotes.”’ ] 


*5. “The Pharisees of the Metropolitan Press in England are in such a 
nines frightful state of frenzy and fury about what Mr, 

0 Katser-t-Hind (29), Sth ei» Hardie has said and done during the last few 
ct., Hng. cols.; Guja? ats d . ‘ co ee ‘ ; 
(24), 6th Oct., Eng. cols. ays that he has been sojourning in parts of parti- 
tioned Bengal! ‘The reason lies on the surface. 

tis the accursed telegraphic summaries which some lying correspondents 
have flashed to London....... But Mr. Keir Hardie is a host in himself and will 
no doubt give an impartial account of his sayings and doings in this country 
when he is back in London. To us it scems that behind these editors in 
tantrums are arrayed those identical mischievous conspirators who have for 
the last few months made a dead set against educated India. Mr. Hardie 
has befriended them. ILrgo, he should be vehemently denounced and dis- 
credited beforehand, so that by the time he returns to England none may rely 
on his testimony. It is only a sequence of the dishonourable game which the 
organised conspiracy of the reactionaries has played in connection with the 
Lajpatrai incident. It aims at further frightening cut of his wits the philosophic 
Morley and driving him closer into the arms of the despots of the India Council. 
India is represented by these conspirator: as a seething voleano. ‘That volcano 
may burst at any moment, with results the most disastrous to British rule in 
India! Under the circumstances the presence of sucha firebrand as Mr. Hardie 
in the country is not to be tolerated. He must be deported. Better still if he 
could be shut u; in a lunatic asylum for ever to be out of harm’s way. All 
these wild and unfounded denunciations tell us plainly how guilty conscience 
has made cowards of the reactionary bullies of the hour who have the yellow 
Press at their beck and call. Were such a distressing moral and mental 


condition to become chronic, we would all soon lose our faith in British sanity 
~ and British statesmanship. But we know that for the moment the ignorant 


Briton is in the situation of the bull in a China shop. No wonder, therefore, 
that John Bull should play such antics in the Press. But slow-footed Nemesis 
is certain to overtake the conspirators and lay bare their diabolizal machiavel- 
lism. Meanwhile, we may amuse ourselves at this fresh trick of the lying 
Press.” [The Gujardéi writes in a similar strain. | 


6. “Mr. Keir-Hardie, while readily lending his ear to every one, has 
Indiun Spectator (5), 5th Nob found it necessary to keep his tongue all to him- 
Oct.; Jim-e-Jamshed(28), 4th self. His remarks on the administrative methods 
Oct. followed in Eastern Bengal area perhaps strong, but 
they have a familiar ring about them, and if they are repeated in the House of 
Commons they will not be heard there for the first time. Have not the 
Honcurable Members heard of the Russian methods followed in India before ? 
And has not the British public been told that in the Native States the Russian 
methods have been outdone?......... Mr. Hardie’s visit to India is said 
to have raised many hopes in many breasts. ‘The last Indian deputation to 
England also gave rise to many hopes, The ultimate result will perhaps be the 
same in both cases. Mr, Haruie sees no objection, it seems, to granting self- 
government to India. We will believe in his sincerity if, directly he returns 
to England, he tries to persuade his countrymen to agree to the abolition of 
the excise duty on cotton goods, if not to the imposition of protective duties for 
the promotion of nascent industries.” [In view of the unrest prevailing 
in Kastern Bengal the Jdm-e-Jamshed considers the visit of Mr. Keir- 
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en adboiasite hae very. lopportur 

‘ardie | for’: ing’ the cause of the. Bxtremiste, a 
his’ opi don that Indians: deserve at: the very | least a 
form of Government similar to that of Canada. The paper winds up 
witha warn nin #46 the Indians. not to be deluded by the honeyed words of. 
Mr. Hatdie whilo' in India because the paper thinks that as soon as be lands in 
Eng are be will be a changed man and will not scruple to vote for the 
usion of Indians from Canada and other Colonies. | 


ay ‘Referring to the labour riots in America which were caused by the 
ee age influx of Asiatics into ce4 aay open a e7 Bandhu 
Asiatics cs, Europeans. yemarks:—We are ob iged to say that the wicked 
yg Bandhu (140), 29th’ acts of the Westerners have reached their zenith. 
The white races who freely enter the countries 
eopled by the black and yellow races and despoil them, cannot bear to see the 
fatter enter their own countries for earning a precarious livelihood by manual 
labour, The earth which once groaned under the weight of daittyas (giants) 
is now suffering similarly at the hands of foreigners. The Anglo-Indian papers 
justify the attitude of the whites by saying that they really bear no ill-will 
|e to the coloured people, but that the whole affair is the result of economic laws. 
\ Will they tolerate a similar economic boycott if practised by Indians or by all 
i the Asiatic races against the whites? 


8, “An Indian thinker” writes in the September issue of Hast and 

pi ue ie , West :—‘‘ lf the result of the labours of the Decen- 

Doce ose in Indian i pee geese is to make or ha 

: and district authorities more independent of the 

) ee Supreme Government of India and the latter of the 
Government in England, it may seriously be doubted if such a change will be 

a change for the better without some radical changes in the systems of 
administration of both the Local and the Supreme Governments. If, on the 

other hand, the object of the Commission is also to give greater powers of 
administrative initiative and control to local bodies, trom municipal and 

district boards to local and Supreme Legislative Councils, a much better class 

of men will have to be brought into them in order to euide the administrative 

machinery aright and they will have to be made as independent of official 

control as possible.,...... I propose to show briefly how the basis of the adminis- 

tration might be broadened in the work of decentralisation which is shortly to 
ro commence........... The village in India is the backbone of Indian society....... 
~ The villager has always been an object of much solicitude to Government, 
; Volumes of reports have been written upon him, Codes of law have been 
framed for him. Commissions have sat to give him relief. And yet he is not 
happy, because he is both ignorant and poor.,.,...... Any scheme of 
decentralisation, to be successful, must, therefore, aim at giving him relief before 
all others, and seeing that the peasantry of the country, who are its backbone, 
are not left in a starving condition as at present, With improved surroundings, 
a more equal and stable pressure of the revenue demand, more water for his 
fields, better supply of cattle, better means of tillage, and. better education, the 
villager ought to have little inducement to fight with his neighbours, and may 
in the near future be safely entrusted with a larger management of his own 
affairs and given charge of the settlement of his petty disputes, both civil and 
criminal, through his own panchayets, It is impossible to revive the latter 
without making local opinion respected, All efforts towards the revival of the 
panckayet system - have failed because people do not trust their fellows, and 
it is the experience of every judge and magistrate that if parties are advised 
to have their disputes settled through the panchayet, the reply given is that 
they would have it decided by the Sarkar (judge or magistrate) rather than 
by the panchayet.......... The next step in decentralisation is improvement 
in the character of those of the officials who come most in contact with 
the rural population. ‘These are the officials of the tahsil or taluka 
and the district -police, ‘he ‘Tahsildar is the head of this branch of 
administration, and upon his character and the confidence he succeeds in 
spiring in the people under his charge, the happiness of the latter largely 
 @epends. He is expected to know everything about his charge and ought to 
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be able to advise his superiors af a moment’s notice of what is going on 
there;......... Because these officers have still to do, by the command of their 
superiors, many things whieh their conscionces do not always approve of, the 
service does not always attract the best men. I would relieve these officials of 
the enormous amount of routine work they have now to perform and have their 
work judged as much by the readiness with which they comply with the orders 
of their superiors as by the popularity they suéceed in acquiring amongst the 
people........... A Tahsildar should not- merely be a terrorising magistrate and 
collector of revenue, as he now very often is, but a friend of the people. With 
a better system of recruitment and more considerate treatment on the part of 
their superiors, a better class of men will soon be forthcoming for this kind 
of work, and the whole tove of rural aiministration will undergo a change for 
the better........... A good administration of a tahsil or taluka by competent 
men who are in touch with the people means improvement in the whole tone 
of society, and any scheme of decentralisation which aims at giving increased 
powers to local authorities ought carefully to consider how toimprove the 
instruments through which such powers shall have ultimately to be exercised. 
Any patwari, chaukidar, constable, thanadar or sub-divisional magistrate cin 
now ruin any man’s reputiition or jeopardise his liberty. The powers all these 
Officials exercise are even now great. To increase them by any scheme of 
decentralisation without a corresponding improvement in their character will 
scarcely be conducive to the happiness of the subject, It is not so much the 
higher as the lower branches of administration that vitally affect the public, 
and every elfort made to improvo the latter means so much gain in popularity 
to Government. ‘The third important step in the work of decentralisation 
ought to be to strengthen the position of local, district and municipal bodies 
established for the administration of local affairs under Lord Ripon’s scheme 
of local self-government. The Municipal Boards of every province have 
millions of people under them. ‘Their incomes are large. ‘They control 
important schemes of drainage, water-works, sanitation and education in their 
respective areas. A seat on a Munisipal Board is keenly sought after 
by the upper classes of Indians for the honour it brings and the influence it 
gives to the holders. But the Board is as a rule entirely under the 
thumb of its official chairman and his secretary.......... It looks as if the 
habit of being kept in leading strings has become a second nature with ths non- 
official members and has weakened their sense of responsibility. ‘The way in 
which their opinions are treated by official chairmen has also much to answer for 
this want of independence. ‘The work done by these bodies most vitally 
affects the general well-being of large classes of the people, and if it is done in 
the right spirit, it cannot but prove a sOurce cf great public blessing,... ...., 
If, therefore, decentralisation is really to be an elfective measure, it should 
aim at making self-government real by withdrawing official control as much as 
possible from Municipal Boards. Let them have their own chairmen, and make 
them entirely responsible for the management of their own affairs, Thes. 
bodies are not always popular with the general public on account of the way 
in which they force official ideas of sanitation upon the people, impose undesir- 

able taxes and override private rights, If their management were left more 
largely to the people themselves, there would be less complaint. In the 
beginning the work might be done with less efficiency, but increased independ- 
ence would bring with it a greater sense of responsibility as well as attract the 
best men of the place to the service of the Board, and ultimately relieve over- 
worked district officers of much local and petiy work, ‘lhe Commissioner of 
the Division and Government, on the report of the district officers, would 
always have full power of vetoing the decisions of the Board, There is thus 
little fear of maladministration. ‘The result of all these years of training in the 
work of local self-government has not been entirely fruitless, and almost all 
towns of importance would be found possessing men who would make as good 
chairmen and secretaries and vice-chairmen for guiding the affairs of a Munici- 
pal Board as any official. The sameapplies tv Local and District Boards......... 
he time has now come when official control should be relaxed. A time there 
was when the district officer could well afford to be the magistrate, the collector 
of revenue, and the chief authority in all matters of public works, roads, 
buildings, sanitation, medical relief, education, and everything else concerning 
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elligence of the people on the other, it is too much to expect him to 
these efficiently, and he should be left to-his proper duties of collece 
ue'ind magistrate of the district, and even these two functions may 


Wis disttiet. »: Bit lenttidthe semitipticity of laws and rules, on the one hand, and the’ 


- mated: t sefiliy « be: now separated to the great relief of both the officers and the: 


public. . Another important step in decentralisation would be to give the non- 


official. and «unpaid agency greater share in the administration of justice. 


Unpaid Jvatices of the Peace and Honorary Magistrates are doing useful work 
in every part of the country, and the position is largely sought after by Indians 
in the uprer ranks of society. But the best men do not always come forward, 
because in the minds of the educated Indians the post has come to be associat- 
ed’ with loss of independence of judgment. To remove this complaint and 
make the service popular with men of both education and character, I would 
treat their opinions with the same consideration as is shown to those of paid 
Magistrates and secure to them as much judicial independence and freedom 
from police and executive influence as possible, A good unpaid magistracy 
means so much relief to the paid magistracy and so much gain to the people in 
the direction of self-government. ‘The same applies to unpaid Judges........... 
In this connection, it may be also worth consideration whether trial by jury 
should not be more largely extended to all offences in those parts of the 
country where it has been already in force for a certain class only and allowed 
for particular offences in others. The majority of Indian jurors or assessors 
are no better nor worse than the corresponding class of people in other 
countries.......... Under the law, if the Judge disagrees with the verdict of 
the jury, he can refer the case to the High Court, while in the case of an 
acquittal Government has the power of appeal. These have been found to be 
quite sufficient in practice to guard against miscarriage Of justiCe........0 
With a sense of responsibility a man will attend to his work much better than 
without it, and this lies at the root of the want of success in the present system 
of local self-government........... Without a fair trial it would be unjust to 
say that Indians are unfit to manage their local affairs, and such a trial has 
not yet been given tothem, We have elective Boards and elective Councils, 
but they are all very largely dependent unon official control. '[he same applies 
to Legislative Councils, both provincial and imperial, and what is required is 
not their extension in point of nu:nbers but in that of greater power of 
legislative initiative.......... The point for consideration should now be whether 
any, and if so, what initiative in legislative measures and control of the budget. 
could safely be given to these Councils, ‘The members may also be told to 
formulate their proposals of reform and send them to Government some time 
before the budget debate, so that the latter may be in a position to say at the 
budget meeting which of their complaints could be attended to, and 
which not. At present the discussion means more a waste of energy than any 
real gain to the public. Seats en these Councils now attract the best talent 
of the country, and if the members were given some real power they would 
not abuse it. On the contrary, with a fuller realisation of the responsibility 


' of their position, they would be more efficient aids in the administration of 


public affairs, ‘The Indian and other non-official members of the Supreme 
Council are all men of note in their respective spheres, and no fresh Council 
of Notables is required to act as interpreter betwcen the people and Government 
or to advise them on emergencies. If the idea is to have such a council from 
amongst the Chiefs and Princes of the Native States of India, it will most likely 
be as eflete a body as Lord Lytton’s proposed Council.......... These are some 
of. the lines upon which decentralisation ought to proceed, The real success 
of any such scheme will largely depend upon the spirit in which it is inaugur- 
ated and worked, One of the most difficult questions in this connection is 
that of provincial contracts under which local administrations are given the 
power of spending only a certain proportion of their revenues and the rest 
goes to the Government of India for imperial purposes; but it is the general 
complaint of most Local Governments that the money allowed to them by the 
Supreme Government is seldom adequate to their needs and that many a useful 
measure of provincial administrative reform is neglected for want of funds, 
All this will have to be discussed with reference to the calls upon the resources 
of the Supreme Government, on the one hand, and the necessities of local 
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reform, on the ‘other. To an’ ordinary. mind the general privciple to be 


observed appears to be that as much liberality as possible should be shown in. 
granting money for those internal administrative reforms in India which | 


Indian public opinion demands and that local Governments should not be 
allowed to plead their inability to carry them out for want of funds. One of 
these items is education, and although the grants made under that head aro 
now much larger than before, yet they are scarcely adequate to tho growing 
needs of the country. Another is the adjustment of land and other taxation, 
All this will, it is hoped, be considered by the Commission, and such relief as 
the circumstances of the country require given in distributing more equitably 
the spending powers of the local and Supreme Governments, The aim should 
be, on the one hand, to give local authorities as much power of initiative and 
freedom of action as possible, and associate educated Indians more largely in 
the work of Government, on the other. If the outcome of the labours of the 
Commission is to make local Governments and administrations more autocratic 
than hitherto, it will scarcely achieve the object aimed at, which, as declared 
by the Secretary of State, is to broaden the basis of government and bring it 
more in touch with the people. This can only be done by treating the people 
in a spirit of greater confidence and allowing them a freer hand in the munage- 
ment of their own affairs, ‘'I'o sum up, the only hope of improving the present 
situation lies in infusing a greater spirit of liberality and sympathy into the 
administration, on the one hand, and a keener appreciation of the merits of the 
British Government on the part of Indians, on the other. For this purpose 
the initiative must come from above and the response from below.”’ 


9, It is said the Indians in Vancouver refused to join the Chinese and 
the Japanese against their white oppressors on the 
The English cught to have ground of their being British subjects. It thus appears 
been driven out of India that they p-eferred to receive a thrashing while 
when they first set foot on . . . = i. oe 
a a aa singing the praises of the might of the British Govern- 
~ Kl (132), 4th Oct. ment to redress their wrongs! Itis true that they 
are subjects of the British Government, but that 
Government exists not to protect Indians from the outrages of the whites, 
but only to levy taxes from them. let the Indians look at the colour of 
their skin and then they will be able to gauge the situation. Had their 
complexion been white, the Vancouver incident would have provided a 
pretext for the declaration of war. But the outrages on the dark-skinned 
Indians are matters of as small concern to the British as the crushing 
of the most insignificant insect. The necessity of having to look up to the 
Britisli Government even for personal safety would never have arisen in the 
-. ease of Indians if the treatment which they are now receiving at the hands of 
the whites had been accorded to the English when they first came out to India. 
The Indians had the greater reason for doing so then, for while they are now 
emigrating to other countries only for the sake of paltry wages, the English 
came to this country to make the Indians their bondsmen and to impoverish 
them. It appears that the Indians of those days never imagined that as a 
result of their welcoming. the English, their own descendants would have to 
beg from door to door in bondage and poverty and to die of starvation. The 
ery “ Drive out the English” ought to have then resounded from every nook 
and corner of India, and the Indians could have driven them out with ease 
at the time, as no sense of loyalty could have then stood in their way. ‘These, 
however, are vain musings which cannot help us at the present juncture. 
Now our aim should be to get out of our present predicament by securing the 
rights of swardjya for ourselves. 


10, If alien rule is to be destroyed and swardjya established in its place 

it can only be done with the help of secret societies 

Account of the secret and not by means of speeches alone. Ramdas had 

societies established ==by nointed out this very way to Shivaji and Mazzint to 
Ramdas likely to be useful as Gavthatdl.  Hitet tannhos ws tiat~ the o-7 

a guide to Indian patriots at Garibaldi, History teaches us that those who have 

the present day. rescued their uwn countries from bondage have in- 

Vihdrt (173), 30th Sept. = variably resorted to this means for their achieving their 

goal. An account of the secret societies cf the 


time of Shivaji will prove extremely useful at the present juncture, for it will 
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ate 0 is ¢ esixing’ the ‘deliverante of:tlieir eéuntry, We: 
‘Narayan Babwaat Hardikat, Editor of the Brahmodaya,. 
jok giving’ an ‘accourt of the various political activities of: 


BR apo ~ dn thé ‘course of which a nuimber of Kalyan- 


ni‘s verses are quoted, which show that Ramdas had established secret societies: 
e country at the time: Mr: Hardikar lias not found himself in a position to 
i ‘book; but we ra a that some other person will do it_as it will prove: 
ring to all lovers of independence in Mahdrdshtra. It is true that: 
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the ‘met ods resorted to by Ramdas might not prove useful in their entirety 
at the present juncture, for they must be adapted to the times, But such 


an account asthe above will help us to understand the political intrigues 


necessary for sccuring swardjya and also show us whether our present methods 
are right or wrong. ‘Uhis will be no small gain. “A 


11. Our rulers are trying to create ill-feeling between the landowning 
elasses and their educated fellow-countrymen, with 
Alleged neglect by Gov- a view to curbing the growing agitation for swardjya. 
oat ok Py et industrial hig plan is, however, bound to fail, for there are 
ae Kesari (136), ist Oct, Very few amongst our landed gentry so idiotic as not 
to see through these tactics of Government. While 
our rulers are thus engaged, the London Times, with a view to wean the people 
from political agitation, urges Government to promote industrial enterprise 
in India, but in so doing insinuates that the Indian patriot will refrain from 
co-operating with Government in the matter. The paper, however, is guilty 
of shameless hyprocricy in making this insinuation, for our leaders are too 
alive to the importance of industrial development to withhold their 
assistance to their rulers if the latter do make any attempt in that direction. 
But the fact is that Government do not mean to do anything in the matter 
beyond deluding the people with honeyed words. If they really want to 
further industrial education in this country, who standsin the way? The 
people have never opposed the expenditure of public money upon industrial 
education. Japan has made immense strides in the industrial sphere during the 
last quarter of a century, while the British Government has not yet moved 
beyond the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay. Inspite of this disgraceful 
state of things the people are being misrepresented as being unwilling to 
assist Government in the industrial regeneration of their country. Our rulers 
have so perversely shirked their duty towards the people in this direction, that 
no censure can be too strong for them, and we are firmly of opinion that there 
wiil be no improvement in the present industrial condition of the country unless 
the rights of swarajya are granted to us. But for the deliberate neglect of the 
cotton industry of Bombay by Government, that city would indeed have proved 
a rival to Manchester. Lord Reay wanted to do something substantial for the 
industrial progress of this Presidency, but his Anglo-lndian advisers whittled 
down his plans to nothing. ‘the murder of Mr. Rand induced the Government. 
of Lord Sandhurst to consider the question of providing employment for the 
middle classes by the furtherance of industrial education, but their plans failed 
to receive sympathetic consideration at the hands of the Government 
of India. The munificent gift of the late Mr. Tata also was in imminent 
danger of being misused, but the sewadeshi and boycott movements have 
averted that danger and it is on: the point of being properly utilized, In. 
conclusion, we have to warn Government that not mere honeyed words, but- 
concrete évidence of their sympathy for the industrial regeneration of the 
country will satisfy the people, who have got before. them the example of 
Japan, Let the people be granted the rights of swardjya and let millions be 
spent on the industrial advancement of the country, and then the present 
agitation will cease of itself. 


12. Mr. Jackson is one of those Civilians in our Presidency, who are 

| distinguished for their scholarship and have devoted 
Comments on Mr.A.M.T. themselves to the study of the ancient history of 
yor Di cage in the India, But when such gentlemen, after dipping into 
aE Keaari (186), oy) ae the Institutes of Manu, attempt to prove that dhar- 

: Lief mardjya means absolute Government and that the 


_\ present Indian Government is sich d dharmardjyo, one is constrained to say 
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that they prostitute their learning and good sense. No doubt the republican 
form of Government did not exist in ancient India, nor does Manu refer to it. 
But those who argue from the above facts that even in these days India 
should be under an absolute Government should remember that, according, 
to Manu, a king must he of the Kshatriya 
Mlechha, much less a Yavana professing an alien faith. Also, the Indian 
were not foreigners, nor did they, 
present rulers, draw away India’s wealth beyond the seas. 
Mr. Jackson whether the 


class and not a Yavana or 


like our 

We put it to 

person would not be considered an arrant fool who 
argued that the English people should abolish their Parliament because several 

centuries ago England was under the absolute sway of Alfred? Equally or 

even more ridiculous is the attempt to vindicate, by quoting Manu, the 

exercise of absolute power by the Indian officials. 
throwing dust into the people’s eyes, but the times are gone when the people 
The evil effects of absolute Government 
now existing in India are before the eyes of the people and have roused their 
minds to such a degree that they cannot ba pacified by any clap-trap like the 
Manu, Yadnyavalkya or Vyas never asked foreigners to intrude 
‘on Indian soil; on the contrary, they have said that should foreigners 
encroach upon the Aryan soil, all classes should unite together to resist them. 
Greed is the real motive of the foreigners ruling this country, As this greed is 
largely increasing day by day, it is sure to bring ruin upon them sooner or later. 
We humbly point out to thoughtful men like Mr. Jackson that if they paid more 
heed to the above truth than to Manu’s laws, they would benefit both 
These are not the days when oppression can be vindi- 


in Manu’s times 


This is only a ruse for 


could be deceived by such tricks. 


England and India. 
cated by quoting Manu. 


“ We have no sympathy with the expression of extreme views at 
this stage of the country’s progress, and we hold with 
Burke that the only liberty that is valuable is liberty 
At the same time, however, 
we are forced to admit that the policy now followed 
by the Government, in Bengal at least, is the 
veritable madness of repression and is the outcome of 
a strained interpretation of the Jaw, calculated to stifle the growing aspirations 
of the people and to check that yearning after a larger share of freedom which 
sways the mind and heart of every Indian patriot to-day. Bengali editors are 
being prosecuted, Bengali school-boys are being unnecessarily harassed, and 
swadeshi workers are being hampered and prosecuted on flimsy pretexts. As if 
this was not enough, Government have launched upon a new campaign of hunting 
down the orators of Beadon Square, Calcutta, of course with the warm approval 
and support of its supreme oracle, the Hnglishman, and its kind, Is this the 
way to conciliate the public opinion of the country and to secure the respect 
of the people for the law of the land? Justice is the corner-stone of British 
rule in India, but zightly or wrongly the belief is spreading—that this British 
Justice is no more the unalloyed gold it used to be, and that in the Criminal 
Courts at least the scales are held uneven between class and class and com- 
This is a serious matter, and unless it is seen to in 
The causes of the prevailing unrest 


Comments on the alleged 


repressive policy of Govern- ¢onnected with order. 


Oriental Review (12), 2nd 
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munity and community. 
time, things will go from bad to worse. 
are now too well-known and can neither be blinked nor swaggered away. 
It is not the agitators who always make the evils, it is the evils that invariably 
make the agitators; and it is no use trying to punish the agitators so long as 
Mere words of sympathy, expressed here 
and there, will not do, for their significance either exists only on paper or 
vanishes no sooner they are uttered ; shadowy and academic reforms, introduced 
with lofty preambles, will not do; measures of repression will not do, because 
they only exasperate an already irritated people, and in the end aggravate tho 
very evils they are intended to cure. What is wanted is a policy of concilia- 
tion, a policy that will remove the root-causcs of the unrest, and beget a spirit 
of mutual confidence between-the rulers and the ruled. Only then will tha 
lcontents be broken and the voice of the agitator heard no 


the evils are allowed to remain. 
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we pla hat. @. Paler. must een all: hes others be 
specially | careful about his sana character and the 
oi Pipgerctty. ; - this will react on. his subjects, seems to be made rather 
Tndiens ta hse; light .of by. our. Christian rulers,..,....... Really 
paentat Review ‘(12), and speaking, the special concessions made to. the 
Oct. . Muhammadans are made from a deep political 
rt motive—the motive of taking over the Muhammadans 
to their side and causing 9 rupture between them and the Hindus—a motive 
which is based on the fatal principle of divide and rule, But Govern- 
ment ‘do .not compute, nor do our Muhammadan brethren, what terrible effects 
this will have. and how it will weaken the intellectual and moral calibre 
of the Muhammadan community. The corroding and undermining influence 
will cot stop with this,.......... It will be no wonder if all the different castes 
and--creeds join their Muhammadan brethren in the mad hue and ery after 
official favour and Government patronage, seeking their own communal and 
sectarian interests rather than the national ones, Already one community, 
from which -.at Jeast we expected far better, seems to be seized with this 
feverish thirst. The Parsi Association held its meeting yesterday to consider. 
the question of sending a representation to Government to grant them 
the same rights and privileges as those given to the Muhammadans. 
No words can sufficiently condemn such retrograde action on the part of 
a community which, just because it has hitherto submerged its own sectarian 
interests in the vaster whole of national ones and chosen to throw in its lot 
with that of other Indian communities, has up to this time been in the 
vanguard of progress in all matters. It wasa Parsi, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
at whose very name all Indians bow down in reverence and affection, who 
first instilled into the minds of the Indian people a passion for nationality 
and led them on to have high ideals which have transformed their lives,......... 
Sir P. M. Mehta, who has shown to what a high pitch of perfection local 
self- government can be brought and how an Indian ” also possesses statesman- 
ship. and political insigit which can well equal, if not sometimes surpass, that 
of European statesmen, has brought honour and distinction upon his commu- 
nity just because he fought for Indta asan Indian........... We urge upon 
leaders of t!.e Parsi community the suicidal nature of the step intended to 
be undertaken. It is a small community and if it will sever its interests from 
the interests of other communities it will be paving the way for its gradual 
extinction, ‘That moral elevation which is felt in fighting for others will 
vanish and a selfishness begotten of racial interests and racial prejudices will 
replace it. India is the land which has harboured them for centuries. Let 
this be their mother-land, let them work as her sons—in this lies their progress 
and advancement. What we want to point out is that Government have 
erred grievously in breaking the sacred pledge of our Magna Charta in 
conferring favourson one particular community. It has laid a cruel temptation 
- before other communities, many of which, alas! will succumb to it, ‘This 
terrible moral rupture of the national soul—who can say what this sin will 
cost.Government and the communities which abet it?” 
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15. Discussing the affairs of the Reception Commitiee of the Indian 
National Congress to be held at Nagpur Mr, H. A. 
An appeal to the Moderate Wadia writes to the Jdém-e-Jamshed:—“ It 


leaders of the Indian National : ; 
Congress to shake off is impossible any longer to view with patience 


their lethargy and save that the strange paralysis “that has overcome  tliose 
bedy from the threatened Who should lead the Moderates against the worst 
crigis enemies of our cause—the Extremists. What is it 
ood Beda amshed Mra Bg we are waiting for? Have we not seen enough 
pa of the change between the John Morley of 1906 and 

the John Morley of 1907? Are we still to prattle 
vainly of discipline and of wnton? ‘The only discipline these men have known 
and skewn. is to proceed from abuse to assault and to impose by brute force the 
poe they cannot enforce by argument. ‘The union of these men with the 


ongrers is the union of a diseased limb with a healthy = : and the only 


é 


J 


Temedy is @ severance by a surgical operation. It is no use disguising the 
‘truth any longer: There is no strength in silence, no credit in procrastination. 
If the Moderate leaders will take us into their confidence and tell us whither 
they want to lead us, they may retain our trust and regard and draw their 
strength from an united following, bué of otherwise.’ [Commenting on the 
‘above the paper in ‘its issues of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th October writes :— 
“The long and almost inscrutable silénce that the responsible leaders 
of the Congress have held in this matter, for very dubious reasons, may well 
‘be characterised as not only unpardonable ‘but criminal. This silence has 
proved nothing but a surrender to the forces of disintegration and crime and 
a betrayal of the cause of the country and its people.......... No reasonable man 
who knows the dire plight to which the Congress has been reduced by the Extre- 
mists can help sympathising with Mr. Wadia and others who demand that the 
Mederates should be given a lead by their leaders,........ Nobody now believes 
in the union of the Congress, and still less have people faith in its déscipline. 
ooo. The situation seems really pathetic when one in the position of Mr. Wadia, 
a gentleman who has been so staunch and consistent in his advocacy of the 
Congress, asks to be taken into the confidence of his leaders, It shows to what 
height intolerance must have been carried by the inner coterie of the Congress 
leaders,......-.. We cannot credit the notion that the Moderate leaders ever 
believed in their heart of hearts that Extremism would die through stagnation 
and want of support. It is impossible to conceive how men of large experi- 
ence and deep knowledge of human affairs, as many of these leaders are, 
could have gauged the situation so miserably.......... No, they perceived the 
danger, they knew where it would lead them to. They had not the nerves, 
the requisite courage to undertake that surgical operation to which Mr. Wadia 
refers......-... We cannot admire their courage. We cannot praise their 
foresight. We cannot but blame them for the lack of both, for the conse- 
quence is that blood-poisoning has already set in and the Congress is precisely 
in that plight from which they wished to spare it. It has been -the standing 
grievance of all honest and thoughtful friends of the Congress that the leaders 
of the movement have made their love of unanimity into a fetish, the object 
being to show to the outsiders that all Congresswallas were one in heart, mind 
and soul. ‘this weakness has ultimately proved to be the undoing of the 
Congress.......... Whatever their fears, whatever the dangers and difficul- 
ties, the crisis tbat confronts them must be met with the courage, the patrio- 
tism, the disregard of personal considerations that the hour requires and which 
their followers and the country expect of them as wise, sagacious and honest 
leaders.......... One supreme effort must be made by the application of a 
heroic remedy. If it fails, well, it will not be the first time in the history of 
nations thut a well-meant movement for the political emancipation of an 
unfortunate people, nurtured with incessant care, labour and sacrifice through 
all the vicissitudes and changes of fortune, will have come to an end. Mr, 
Wadia’s appeal has gone forth to the Moderate leaders, Would it be invidious, 
would it be impertinent in us tosay that it lies—should lie—to one leader in 
particular, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta?..,...... It is indeed difficult to see how 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta could ignore this cal] to arms, Warfare against one’s 
own household is an ungrateful task. But there could be no giving quarter 
to an enemy of this class even though that coemy be cf one’s own household, 
It is not for us to dictate to these able and gifted men what to do, what 
course to adopt for the safety of the many sacred interests of which they are 
the guardians. But we may safely say that it would be belying public 
confidence, and betraying a woeful sense of responsibility as public men and 
guides and leaders of the people, if they carry a sickly sentimentality for 
old associations and old colours too far.......... To fear hostile criticism, to 
tremble for personal popularity, to be carried away by vague alarms and 
sickly sentimentality would be hardly playing a manly part, still less the rdle 
of leaders to whom a whole people have entrusted their political destinies.” | 


16. ‘History records the fact of many a good cause being oe by a 
peeeriae : stupidity or malevolence of a few irresponsible people. 
headstone ‘e - re And that is what is happening at Nagpur, where 
harm to the cause of the the next session of the Indian National Congress is 
Indian National Congress. 7 ‘be held.,.......... The accounts that have bven 
Pa noe yg (20), coming in of the doings of some of our Négpur 
’ friends are as disquieting as they are disappointing. 
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hat during tho last three years a plentiful crop has arisen there of 
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_ irresponsible firebrands who think that rowdyism and disloyalty to 

efs itute the-highest type of patriotism, and impossible ideals the 
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y n ¢ nship. Half a dozen or so.of young men and an . equal 
umber of si men, having donned the colours of the Extremist party, 


get abou: ; getting their idol nominated president for the next session. In spite 

ofall kinds of mancuvring, however, they suffered a total defeat.........- 
_ 'Phey have now taken to using brute force and, only last week, they betaved 
in the most disgraceful manner at a meeting of the Reception Committee. 
owdyism was rampant and the meeting had to be unceremoniously dissolved. 
The moderate party showed the greatest forbearance and but for them the 
Police would undoubtedly have been obliged to interfere. We do not mean 
to magnify either the strength or capacity of the Ndégpur Extremists. They 
are all silly and form but an insignificant minority. But we doubt if they 
have any idea of the grievous harm they are doing to the sacred national 


cause.” 


17. “Much of the prejudice against lawyers is due to their tendency to 
split hairs,...... But one sometimes notices that the 
Interpellations at the last Government Members of Council can give points to 
Tees ts + ~ Bombay lawyers in drawing superfine distinctions without 
“Tndian Spectator (5), Sth ifferences and taking shelter behind transparent 
Oct. quibbles, At the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council the Honourable Mr. Khare asked 
whether the Director of Public Instruction had issued a circular’ to all the 
Head Masters of Schools in Poona to see that no boys attended any of the 
meetings that would be held for the celebration of the ‘Jubilee of Mr. B. G, 
Tilak,’ and, if s0, whether a 2opy of the circular would be placed on the table. 
The answer was that ‘No such circular was issued; but the Director of 
: Public Instruction heard of a particular meeting ostensibly with the object 
| stated, of which he had reason to disapprove, and caused Head Masters to be 
3 informed that school-boys ought not to be allowed to actively participate 
in that meeting.’ What is the difference between ‘ issuing a circular’ and 
‘causing to be informed’? Wasthe communication written, oral or telepathic ? 
If it was written, was it not clear to Government that the Honourable 
Member would be satisfied with the substance of the letter or letters, if no 
circular had been issued? Perhaps the main point of the answer must be 
supposed to be that the Director of Public Instruction would not have objected 
to the participation of the students in the celebration of the jubilee of a private 
is ic person ; the reason of his disapproval was that the meeting was likely to be 
| | political, and many things would bave been said and done in it, which would 
= have had a disturbing effect on the student population. The Government’s 
reply does not make this clear; it rather raises the delicate question whether 
the Director of Public Instruction is authorised to prohibit the attendance of 
students at any: meeting, whether it be political or not, because he has ‘reason 
to disapprove of it,’ ”’ | 


' *18. “The last meeting of the Legislative Council was a scmewhat 
prosaic affair, except for what animation was infused 

Rast Goftdr (34), Cth Oct., mm its deliberations by the addresses of the Hon- 
Eng. cols. ourable members on the much vexed problem of 
Police charges. ‘The interpellations were conspicuous 

as much for their insignificance as by the fewness of their number 
seceeesee We cannot speak approvingly of an interpellation from the Honour- 
able Mr. Khare regarding a question of discipline in connection with the 
students of schools and other educational institutions in Poona, ‘he Director 
of Public Instruction caused orders to be issued to the Head Masters of the 
schools of the city to prohibit boys from attending or actively participating in 
a meeting that was about to be held to celebrate the jubilee of Mr. Tilak. As 
the meeting was ostensibly of a political character and as the Director had 
reasons to suspect that it would not be in the interest of the boys to 
participate in the movement it was absolutely within his province to issue 
‘instructions to that effect.... ..... Mr. .Khare’s question was evidently meant 
to condemn Government’s attitude in this matter, but the late manifesto on the 
“subject of ‘students and politics’ from the Imperia! Government is a liberal and 
_statesmanlike exposition which should commend itself to all who take a sincere 
the welfare of students.......... We wish Mr. Khare had spared 


81 , 


the executive the pains of answering a question on a measure which ought to 
elicit his unmixed approval as a step conducive to the interests of both 
Government and the students.” ‘ . 


19. ‘At the last meeting of tho Bombay Legislative Council a number 
of important interpellations were put by members 
irae a ps gy (42), 8rd ond most of them reesived the usual official reply. 
nee weeseeeee Lbe Honourable Mr. Dikshit had a question 
upon the raising of the grazing-fees for cattle in the village of Sakora in 
Nandgaon taluka, Nasik, which have gone up from two to eight annas 
and the threat is they will be still further raised. The justification for this 
is that fires occur in the forest for which communal responsibility has been 
enforced in this manner. For aught we know, the fires may all be the work 
of one or two incendiaries or even of some over-careless or over-zealous servants 
of the Forest Department. But why should communal responsibility be 
enforced ? ‘The villagers are more interested in the prevention of fires than 
even the Forest Department, for they need pasturage for their cattle. And 
yet they are penalised for what is apparently no fault of theirs !............ 
Another question related to the reorganisation of the Excise Department. 
To this Government replied that the object of the reorganisation was 
to ‘improve’ the Excise administration—which means providing suitable 
and costly berths for Anglo-Indians, Hurasians ard Mubammadans at 
the cost of the Hindus... ...... Equally unsatisfactory was the reply 
to the question on licenses granted to some Europeans for prospecting 
for minerals in the Panch Mahdals. We find on enquiry that among the 
applicants were many natives, including the Monourable Mr. G. K. Parekh; 
but their claims have been set aside and three Europeans have been given 
licenses to exploit the mineral resources of the district. We do not know if 
this is ‘ honest swadeshi’ carried with a vengeance; and we fail to understand 
why the Collector should be given carte blunche in the matter of granting 
licenses. We confess tho answer of Government has been disappointing ; they 
do not even seem to possess correct information on the subject. ‘The returns 
submitted to Government do not show that there were other applicants for 
the same concessions’—a fine instance of Secretariat dilatoriness. Had 
Government the latest returns on the subject ?...,....... Having said so much 
about the unsatisfactory manner of the replies we must hasten to thank 
them forthe grant of a site in the College compound itself for that long 
deferred desideratun—a hostel for the Grant Medieal College students. 
The grant is not a day too soon, and we only hope it will not be another ten 
years before the construction of the quarters is taken up. lastly, we are sorry 
we miss a question on the Pandharpur Municipal outrage. How is it that 
the popular members forgot to interpellate Government on that important 
subject ?” 


20. We congratulate the Honourable Members on the good services they 
ii Natali taliy have done both to the public and to Government by 
a0th “si prove e rang Pha | inter pellations at the last meeting of 
gar (20), 30th Sept. e Legislative Council, and express our satisfaction 
that these were answered by Government more fully 

than usual. His Lxcellency the Acting Governor is to be thanked for this 
welcome change. ‘Turning now to the different interpellations, the first place 
is to be assigned to the one dealing with the rate of interest on fakavi. The 
Government’s explanation in this connection that the rate of 64 per cont. has 
been adopted in this Presidency as it already prevailed in all other provincas 
except Madras, and that it is far below the one generally charged by private 
money-lenders, is quite unsatisfactory. ‘There is no reason why there should 
be one uniform rate of interest throughout the country. Butif such uniformity 
is thought necessary for facility in the seeping of accounts, why should the 
poor ryot be made to suffer for it? Would it not be more equitable for 
vovernment to make some sacrifice and secure uniformity by reducing the rate 
of interest prevailing in other provinces to the low rate obtaining in Bombay > 
The next important question related to the lending powers of -the Co-operative 
Credit Socicties, and: we hope some good will come of the inquiry promised by 
Government in the matter, It may be remarked that the object of these 
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this. end can: only be fully secured if all his necessities can he 
ed t Societies, At present, however, it often happens, as 
Honourable Mr. Dikshit, that owing to their limited capital 
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‘the Societies are notable to meet all demands, and the moncy-lender naturally 
fefuses to have any 8 ¥ with an agriculturist who has.borrowed money 
oma Oo-operative Society, because under the rules the claims of the Society 

have ence over all other claims. If Government really wish to realise 

the: ‘aimed at in establishing these societies, we hope that they will see 

their way to financing them themselves, With regard to the residential 

quarters for the Grant Medical College, we welcome Government’s announce- 

ment that it has decided to erect them ona piece of land adjacent to the College 
itself. We hope that the quarters will be very shortly completed. 
fThe Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes somewhat similar remarks in connection with 
the questions re takav: and the Grant Medical College Hostel and adds :— 
No one will question the justness of the Honourable Mr. Dikshit’s complaints 
about the employment of goods waggons for conveying third class passengers 
during ‘the last Pandharpur fair. It is very strange that the Railway Board 
should have yet done so very little for the relief of the poor third class 
passengers. In connection with the Surat Octroi duties, it is really very dis- 
appointing that Government should have rested content with merely echoing 
the Collector’s report and should have disregarded the bitter complaints of the 
Iceal mercantile community about the grave hardship caused by the enhanced 
dutics. In response to the Honourable Mr Parekh’s questions as to the 
increase of the popular element in the Municipal Boards, Government. 
have announced that they have called for the Commissioners’ opinions on 
the question and have laid a copy of the letter addressed to the Commis- 
sioners nypon the table. A perusal of this letter, however, only leads one 
to the painful conclusion that the same absurd recognition of racial 
‘differences which is the key-note of Mr, Morley’s recent Council reforms is 
to be intrcduced in the sphere of Municipal administration. We fear that the 
ultimate result of this will be the conversion of Municipal Boards into arenas 
{cr fighting out the various racial questions, | | 
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*21. “ We take certain recent Judgments cf the Courts of the Punjab as 
a sure index of’a gradual return to those normal condi« 
Ccmments on the acquittal tions in which alone can lie the true safety of an alien 


of a batch of the accused in 7 “a 
she BAwalpindll riot case. rule like that of the British bureaucracy. We refer 


Indu Prakish (42), 5th in particular to the bold step Mr. Martineau has 
Oct., Eng. cols. taken on his own responsibility at Rawalpindi in first 


releasing on bail and then discharging entirely 387 of 
the accused, including amongst them Lala Hansraj and five other prominent 
leaders of the place, whom the District Officer and the Police had evidently 
selected for exemplary chastisement. Heaven and earth were moved by the 
Police to secure the success of the diabolical conspiracy for procuring by all foul 
means possible a conviction of those leaders and getting them incarcerated for 
long terms, ‘They concocted a story of a general conspiracy, disregarding all 
differences between Moderates and Extreniists and sought to mix up legitimate 
political agitation, not only with the irresponsible seditious propagandism that 
appears to have existed on a very small and therefore negligible scale in the 
province, but also with casual mob-riots, which again seem to have been the 
direct result of official hooliganism. The story of the prosecution is interesting, 
ssoveseee Lhe managers of the prosecution created a reign of terror which at one 
time not only subjected the under-trial prisoners to the most inhuman treatment, 
but made it a sin for any one to give evidence favourable to the accused—aye 
even for counsel to plead their cause. And yet with all facilities for evil- 
doing the case the Police got up has broken down without any evidence for 
the defenee, simply under the ordeal of cross-examinxation....... What aniron 
that it is these same Police that the Lieutenant-Governor thought it right the 
other day by a special Resolution to laud to the skies inan unqualified manner! 
Mr, Martineau deserves the warmest commendation for the spirit of fairpla 


and juatice he has displayed. But in the light of the facts, in the light of his 
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judicial pronouncement that the whole ease rested mainfy on a report concocted 
by two Police officers, may we ask what steps Govertiment are going to taka 
in order to make amends for the persecution to which they allowed the leading 
men of Réwalpindi fo be subjected? We ask the question, but we know it 
is in vain to expect. a satisfactory response.” se peaeek 


«9 - Bie case against the Bande Mdtaram has ended in the acquittal 
Comments on the result of Of Babus Arvinda Ghose and Hemendra Nath Bagachi 
the Bande Métaram prosecn- and the conviction and sentence of the printer Babu. 
tion. | _ A. K. Bose to three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Mahrdatta (10), 29th Sep "The acquittal was a foregone conclusion, for there 
was hardly any evidence to connect Babu Arvinda Ghose with the publication 
of the alleged seditious articles. As for the manager, it was a mistake on the 
part of the prosecution even to arrest and drag him into court, forthe mana- 
ger of a printing press can really be no more held responsible for any seditious 
writing than the man in the street. It isa pity that Government, when they 
are once panic-stricken or determined to do mischief, should not have discretion 
or fair-mindedness enough left in them to know whom they should and whom 
they should not drag before the court. Except the legalimmunity which Gov- 
ernment have conferred upon themselves by the abuse of their sovereign power, 
there. is no justification whatsoever for the trouble which they give to 
innocent people. Even as regards the printer and publisher, we think ho is 
wrongly convicted for what is in effect a mere reproduction by way of a report 
of the article for which the editor of the Yugdntar was convicted. It is simply 
ridiculous that, with such deadly animus in their mind against the writers 
in the Bande Mdtaram, Government should not take up the gauntlet thrown 
down to them by these writers in the form of bold articles published from day 
to day, but should try to avail themselves of the technical reproduction of the 
Yugdntar articles for penalising them and wreaking vengeance on them, ‘The 
judgment of Mr. Kingsford shows that both the Judge and the Prosecution 
were completely foiled on the score of tactics. Both would gladly harm Babu 
Arvinda Ghose, but they were afraid of being guilty of the folly of convicting 
him on such conflicting and flimsy evidence as the Prosecution could manage 
to collect after weeks and months of laborious and weary prowling. The 
despair expressed by the Magistrate in grappling with the case of Babu 
Arvinda would almost cause amusement if the matter were a light one. ‘ It 
is easy then,’ says the Magistrate, ‘to realise the difficulties under which the 
Prosecution has laboured in this case. It has been contending against a policy 
of silence and suppression—a policy which may have been deliberately designed 
in order to defeat the process of the law.’ But the law, we know, is an ass 
ani the Government no better than its master, We fail to sae what sin the 
accused gentlemen in the case are guilty of, even supposing that they deliber- 


ately designed and successfully carried out the policy of kicking the kicker 


for which the Magistrate gives them credit. For really what other policy 
would be regarded as a wise or prudent one when Government d»> not possess 
the strength of mind to put up with honest and straightforwar.l comments on 
their measures, and by their own action suggest methods of underhand 
dealing.” | 


23, The result of the Bande Mdtaram prosecution was out on Monday 
last. Taking the circumstances counected with it 
into consideration, it appears that in instituting the 
prosecution Government exposed their baseness more clearly than ever to the 
public view. Considering the influence whieh the well-written and fascinating 
articles appearing in that paper were having on the public, Government must 
have decided to prosecute it, but those whose duty it was to set the law in 
motion betrayed utter recklessness and want of thought in selecting the articles 
for basing the charge upon. The articles actually selected for this purpose 
were ridiculous in the extreme, and the prosecution had no evidence against 
Mr, Aravinda Ghose, ‘The fact of his prosecution in spite of this shews the 
vindictiveness of Government. ‘The sentence passed on the printer, who is 
ignorant of Knglisb, also involves an act of grave injustice. In short, the 
prosecution has utterly failed to produce the etfect which it was intended by 
Government to have. Nay, the result has been quitethe reverse, The attempt 


Arunodaya(1U$), 29th Sept. 


f. Ghose, who avowed that he was not 
» Lhe Pimes oft: India stigmatises 
ty dor the articles -oomplained of as 
tof ‘boldness and tact. 
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-. 24. “The defence set up by the accused in the Bande Mdtaram case has 
\ Inu | Prakdsh (42); 28th €Voked a good deal of criticism not only from un- 
Sept., ng. cols.; Gujarati friendly quarters, but from friendly quarters as well. 
(24), 29th Sept. The Statesman of Calcutta and the Indian Patriot of 
Madras agree in denouncing the system or want of system of a paper being 
conducted without any single individual being responsible for what appears in 
its columns. -There is undoubtedly much force in this criticism.......... Any’ 
responsible journal which claims either to instruct or serve the public 
must he under the supervising control of some individual; and the necessity 
is all the more obvious in the case of a journal which seeks to formulate 
or echo the opinions of a party and to spread a propaganda of its own...,...... 
But we do not know what was there unnatural or cowardly in the defence that 
merited condemnation........ If Mr. Aravinda Ghose had really been the editor 
and more than acontributor, he would have been the last man in the world to deny 
that. He candidly admitted having. been an organiser and a shareholder of the 
company and also a contributor to the paper. Surely if he were the editor, he 
stood to gain nothing by denying it. But we do not see why he should aid the 
prosecution by admitting himself to be the editor, when he clearly was not....... 


‘In cases.for sedition and iibel oftentimes itis the ‘publication’ which is the 


most difficult thing to prove, and surely a repressive Government has no right 
to expect people to help it in its suicidal task—certainly not the accused.......... 
Why then should any one be blamed for not gratuitously declaring the names 
of the writers of the incriminated matter in the Bande Mdtaram case? It 
was the duty of the prosecution to prove who was really guilty,......... But all 
these considerations notwithstanding, we do think most emphatically that it is 
a very undignified thing for a respectable journal to declare itself to have no 
controlling hand, no supervising editor to give unity and harmony to its 
writings generally,” (The Gujardté writes:—The Bengal authorities had their 
eye, of course, on the able writers who have made the Bande Mdtaram paper 
the favourite of all India. But they have been baulked of their prey ; and all 
they have succeeded in achieving is to entrap a pocr ignorant printer. If as 
suggested by the Anglo-I[ndian papers, Government pass a law making it 
compulsory for editors to fill declarations similar to those which publishers 
and printers are required to make at present, we fear we shall be having in 
future ‘“* Dummy editors ’’ who, in sedition cases, will be offered up for being 
sent to prison while the rea] editors will go on writing in security. | 


25. Not satisfied with sending Bengali printers and editors to jail on the 
charge of sedition, Government have now commenced 

Comments on the arrest g campaign against the public leaders, . Latest 
4 ee’ es ga intelligence received from Bengal shows that the 
Sfeclition. ~~ ~~—SBengal Government have had Mr. A. C, Bannerji, 
Gujardti (24), 29th Sept. a well-known public leader, arrested on a charge of 

7 sedition, As Mr. Bannerji is a courageous and 
uncompromising critic of the defects in the administration of India, his arrest 
was anticipated and has surprised nobody in Bengal. The Bengal leaders have 
always been declaring, in their public speeches, their readiness to go to jail 
rather than give up their efforts for the amelioration of India. Like the 
Rajputs of old, they have performed the johur ceremony, put on the saffron- 
coloured garments (kesarias) and have sent their wlitmatum to Government 


that they are not going to retreat an inch. They are, they say, prepared to 
“gespect the laws of the land in every way, but in their struggle for the good 
of the country they will not yield, however great the force Government may 


them. The Bengalis were up to now looked upon. by the 


a oe 


‘English as'a race of cowards; but they have certainly now vindicated their 
manhood, We are sure that no Government oan prevail against this high 


. 26. Commenting on the. result of the trial of Sir George Arbuthnot, the 
: Mahrdtta writes:—<We do not wish to say any 
Comments on the result thing unkind aboxé a fallen man, but we may remark 
Ps the trial of Sir George that the sentence, if it errs at all, errson the side of 
rbuthnot. ' lent neta’ 3 : , 
Mahrdtta (10), 29th Sept. leniency, considering the great moral] turpitude which 
a | | characterised the action of the accused in having 
regularly run a colossal and organised swindle on hundreds of confiding 
customers. The misery which will now dog him can be hardly said to be 
undeserved when we remember that he has been the cause of misery to 
hundreds of families scattered all over the Presidency of Madras. ‘The result 
of the Arbuthnot case will have the effect of knocking on the head the tyranny 
of false European prestige even in such matters as banking business and will 
serve as an eye-opener to many credulous souls amongst us who were so far 
ridden by the night-mare of such prestige......... It may perhaps look unkind 
at this time of day, but we can hardly resist the temptation to refer to the 
boastful words which Sir George Arbuthnot uttered as a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council when Englishmen in India were charged by some one with 
being mere ‘birds of passage.......... SirGeorge asked ‘ Are firms like my 
own-—and I quote my own merely as One instance among many others —are we 
who have been honourably connected with, and carrying on, business here in 
-“Madras—are we to be told that we are birds of passage ?’.......... But perhaps 
Sir George was right; Anglo-Indians may more correctly be described as ‘ birds 
of prey’ than as ‘ birds of passage’! They are either the one or the other, they 
are the former when not the latter.” 7 


27. Sir George Arbuthnot, chief partner in the bankrupt Arbuthnot 
Company of Madras, has been convicted of an offence 
- under the Insolvency Act and sentenced to rigorous 
. tab Oct. imprisonment for 18 months by the Chief Justice 
seep cmees tates of the Madras High Court. Sir G. Arbuthnot is now 
| 60 years old. He had been in prosperous circum- 
‘stances for a long time, and was nominated a member of the Madras Legisla- 
-tive Council three or four times. No one can help feeling regret that such 
-amanshould have been unanimously found guilty of fraudulent dealings 
by a jury of his own countrymen and sentenced therefor by a European 
Judge. But it is most reprehensible on the part of certain Anglo- 
Indian journals to defend him in spite of all this. One of these journals 
has even gono the length of saying that as Sir George was, against his will, 
driven to use dishonest means in order to save the credit of his firm, he is not 
morally to blame at all and must still be regarded as a respectable man, This 
contention of the Anglo-Indian journalists is extremely foolish. Will any one 
pity a thief wko alleges that he took to thieving because he could not obtain 
money by lawful means? Sir Georges case is just of this type. Of course, 
_ the head of a banking firm may use every means to save its credit, but then 
‘he must not use unlawful means for that purpose. The responsibility of a 
banker is greater than that of ordinary men of business because he is a trustee 
for the people’s money deposited at his bank, and hence he deserves to be more 
severely punished for his misdeeds. Thefts or dacoities inflict injury only on 
individuals, but the improper conduct of a banker brings unexpected ruin 
“upon thousands of families, From this point of view one is constrained t» 
say that the sentence passed upon Sir George Arbuthnot is none too severe. 


28. Though the vernacular prevalent in the Belgaum and Chikodi talukas 
| is mostly Marathi, all private accounts and corres- 
_ Suggestion that the record pondence being carried on in that language, and 
_ of the Belgaum — remem though the medium of communication between the 
eet omy es SP Sub-dudges and the pleaders is also invariably 
~~ Belgaum Samdchér (115), Marathi, the record of the Civil Courts in these 
30th Sept, re talukas is kept in Kédnarese. ‘Lhis causes great in- 
$50 >". + @onvenience to the public and should, therefore, be 
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n Marathi. 
difficulty if the records of the Civil Courts are allowed to be kept in Marathi 
also. We believe that the present state of things has been allowed to con- 
nue owing to the inconvenience caused to the people thereby not having been 
fominently brought to the notice of the authorities concerned. If our sug- 
gestion be favourably considered, it will be welcomed by the public and save 
much waste of time and money. 


29, .Commenting on the order of the Government of India prohibiting 
Pg ao ag ee the importation into India of the Indian octologsst, 
ri ceiatiaant prohibiting th » Gaelic American and Justice, the Mahrdtta 
bringing of copies of the Writes:—“ The action seems to be taken under tle 
Indian Sociologist, Galic Ame- provisions of both the Customs and the Postal laws. 
Me h “aiia (10), a ig veces We cannot congratulate Government on the 
Bh ile (118) i. bea Pep") exhibition of weak nerves thus made by them in this 
matter, though we believe that they could not 
altogether be unaware of the fact that the mere assertion of their authority to 
prevent the importation of these papers through the postal agency cannot 
absolutely put a stop to it. There are perhaps a number of other ways of bring- 
ing these papers in and we do not think Government claim to be so ubiquitous 
as to hope to stop effectually all the openings through which such importation 
when openly prohibited may possibly take place. Readers of the history of 
Italy in the first half of the nineteenth century know how Mazzini’s newspaper 
was smuggled into the country notwithstanding the stringent restrictions 
imposed against it ; and the only logical method which the British Govern- 
ment must be prepared to follow is that of making it penal for any one in 
India to be in possession of any of the three newspapers and to inflict heavy 
punishment for the offence. The Postal Department has no:doubt proved that 
like the cat it has hidden claws, hidden because not usually put forth. But 
Government haye certainly not benefited by the exhibition of their nervousness.” 
{The Bhdla writes:—The object of Government in prohibiting the import- 
ation of the three journals is very easy to understand. ‘These three papers 
advocated extreme principles in politics. ‘There isno wonder that Government 
ie who are fond of unrestricted power could not endure the thought of such 
i? journals being read in the country. As they could not stop their public- 
. ation, they stopped their importation in India. But they are sadly mistaken 
in this measure. It is sheer folly to suppose that these organs will make the 
Indian people extremists. For becoming conscious of their rights, Indians do 
not want any extraneous help from papers like theabove, Kepressive measures 
like these only render India another Russia. | | : 


30, Surely power makes men blind. Hitherto Russian officials alone 
were notorious for oppressing the people; but now 
Gujarat (7%), Ist Oct.; the English officials appear to vie with them. 
Broach Mitra’ (68), 2%h When the Czar of Russia prohibited the entry into 
Sept.; Arya Prakdsh (1), hi f th Sameter 
Quth Sept. is country of those foreign newspapers that wrote 
against his policy or allowed them to circulate only after 
expurgation of all objectionable articles, the English Press expressed the utmost 
contempt for his action and called it tyrannical. But when under Mr. Morley’s 
regimé the Government of India are pursuing a policy even more tyrannical 
than that of Russia, and have issued an order prohibiting the issues of the 
Indian Sociologist, Justice and the Gelic-American from being brought into 
India, the same papers watch the game in silence, We hear that Government 
also think of stopping the political treatises of Burke and others from being 
brought into the country, and intend to propose at the sitting of the Viceroy’s 
_- ~ Council in January-February next a Press Act, similar to the Russian Press 
a Act, for putting down the native press. 1f we compare the deportations of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Ajitsingh, the prosecutions of students and newspapers on 
charges of sedition, the imprisonment of Bepin Chandra Pal, etc., with the 
roost oppressive measures of the Czar, we must acknowledge that the Indian 
bureaucrats arc not a whit inferior to the autocrats of Russia, [Tha Broach 
_. Mitra is also of opinion that the prohibition of the three newspapers is an act 


bye eh 
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of despotism. The Arya Prakdsh writes:—Nobody oan. approve of the 
violent writings appearing in the Indian Sociologist. People read such papers 
merely for amusement; hence their influence-is very limited. ] 


81. “The only se the pare teers papers ee that they ws eg 
aoe = plain, unvarnished truth with respect to the Indian 
hast’ te. :" er problems.......... © The contents of the three papers 

s are certainly superior in quality, both in point of 
language and thought, to those of some other journals that write sensational 
articles, full of misrepresentations and distortions, for the delectation of the 
British public. These three journals are conspicuous for their independence 
of judgment. It is indeed a pity that we are deprived of the profit and 
pleasure which they provided.......... We think that Government are following 
a short-sighted policy in prohibiting the importation of the three journals.” 


32. The recommendation of the Excise Committee on the subject of the 
Henle us te dans location of liquor-shops, namely, that steps should be 
mendytion of the Exciso '#Kken to ascertain the wishes of the people as to 
Committee re the location of Where shops should be opened, but if an officer 
liquor-shops. possessing the necessary qualifications has personally 
‘ ee (2); inspected the locality concerned, his opinion should be 
| (98) let Get. Sté«Ce@pted is very objectionable. It practically means 
that the views of the people residing in the neighbour- 
hood are to be set aside. ‘The shops are to be opened for the people and not 
for the officer. If the public are of opinion that the existing number of shops 
is quite sufficient for their needs, their opinion should be respected. If more 
weight is to be attached to the opinion of the officer, why should Government 
at all care to know the views of the people P We, therefore, hope Government 
will reconsider this recommendation of the Committee. In the British 
Colonies, the right of local option is fully recognised and has given satisfactory 
results. [‘The Jém-e-Jamshew writes in a similar strain. | 


33. Though the duty on sait has been substantially reduced in the case 

of the general consumer, the price charged for salt 

A plea for reducing the ysed by fishermen for curing fish still stands as before. 
agp - = for fish-cur- Qonsidering the inferior quality of the salt required 
y Sveti Shodhak (162), 29th for the purpose, we are of opinion that these poor 
Sept. folk should be able to obtain the commodity at 
four annas a maund at the most. There is no reason 

why fishermen should not share in the benefit which the general public has 
reaped from the reduction of the salt duty. We hope the Collector of Ratndé- 
giri will bring this matter to the notice of Government and. try to remedy 


the anamoly. - 


34, Since we began to write articles criticising the high-handed exercise 
of power by Mr. Bendigiri, Range Forest Officer at 
Complaint against Mr. Pen (Koldba), we have received a number. of letters 
‘Bendigiri, Range Forest from private gentlemen thanking us for the public 
Officer, Pen (Kola). : : . ae Oe , " : 
Sudhakar (167), 28th Sept. Service we have been doing and expressing their desire 
to furnish us with the necessary particulars in support 
of our allegations against Mr. Bendigiri. Though we feel highly gratified 
to receive proofs from others in support of our charges against Mr. Bendigeri, 
we are sorry we cannot publish them as we ourselves are in possession of 
so much evidence to the same effect that it will suffice us for some weeks 
to come. We propos: simply to touch one or twu points which will enable 
the authorities concerned to get a fair idea of how Mr. Bendigiri harasses 
the people. He brings out every year a Purante (one who gives religious 
discourses) from his native place and indirectly forces the people of Pen to 
attend the readings and to pay the Puranic some money, He issues invitations 
under his own signature and designation, His own subordinates especially are 
‘asked to attend: and make payments to the Puranic on pain of his severe dis- 
pleasure. Much discontent prevails among the public of Pen in consequence, 
We, therefore, request Government to hold an inquiry into Mr. Bendigiri’s 
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‘6omineiits’on the case of Mr. Vishnu Vinayelk 
dvi; Jato Sarkarkun at Daébhol, Ratndgiri district 
§ paragraph 36 of Weekly Report No. 38 of 
t 1907), the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ The other point 
ist. we would call attention to is the deliberate charge of 
ss malignant and’ fraudulent fabrication’ of figures 
ee against a high English officer, a Deputy Collector. 
‘Now is it in the interests of British prestige, and the prestige of the British 
official in India, to permit such charges to go without contradiction? Why 
Will not Government bring the ex-Sarkarkun to trial in a Criminal Court, 
as demanded by him, and thus give the officer concerned the opportunity to 
exonerate himself from the very serious charge brought against him? Is not 
the fact of Government not taking up the challenge a strong presumptive 
a proof of their consciousness of having dealt unjustly by the man, and of their 
. conviction that tho result of such a trial would be adverse to them and to the 
officials concerned, on the strength of whose representation they have dismissed 
Mr. Dalvi and his ten subordinates ?......... The matter indeed needs careful 
reconsideration by Government. They must either acknowledge their mis- 
take and have the courage of making due reparation to these men, or face 
an open triai and justify their conduct towards them.” 


36. The district officers being at present encamped at Sanand in the 
; A eed idgh-ietliedibane Ahmedabad District the shopkeepers of that place 
; of the village officers of refused, in view of the present scarcity, to supply 
Sinand, district Ahmedabad, provisions at the usual rates. The local authorities 
: : in the matter of supplying thereupon directed a certain individual to open a 
o 7 } Prsain (19 5), poy ogg shop at the camp; and in order to compensate him 
Ai for the loss he would suffer by supplying the provisions 
at specially low rates, a contribution of annas 8 each was levied from each of the 
AE other shop-keepers. If this report be true, the shop-keepers should make an 
ae appeal to our sympathetic Collector, Mr. Doderet. It is a pity that although 
; : the district officers-as well as their subordinates draw handsome allowances over 
and above their salaries, the old custom of demanding provisions at reduced 
“G rates should still prevail, ‘The higher officials are of course not aware of the 
on ‘mean and tyrannical methods the village officials adopt towards the poor ryots 
1 in order to please the superiors, The village officers take good care that no 
complaint reaches the ears of the higher officers; while the people have not 
Bic the moral courage to complain against village officers. The question is one 
of general importance, and we hope that the Hon. Mr. Parekh will take 
a if up. | ) | 


37. ‘When the District Superintendent ot Police, Hyderabad (Sind), 
Appreciation of the prompt- insulted and ill-treated ue and our informants while 
ness of Mr. Pratt. Collector olding an inquiry, at the instance of the Collector, 
ae of Hyderabad (Sind), in act- into the charges preferred against Head Constable 
ae ing upon the complaints niade Gul Mahomed (véde paragraph 44 of Weekly Report 


aguinst a policeman. No. 34 of 1907), we appealed to Mr. F. Pratt, the 
aor Journal (18), 26th Qoliector and District Magistrate of Hyderabad, to 


personally inquire into the matter. We are glad to 

note that this appeal has fallen on very responsive ears. Mr. Pratt has 
found the defaulting policeman guilty of all the charges preferred against him 
and has redaced and transferred him. For this Mr. Pratt deserves the best 
thanks of the public. Such a sympathetic and considerate attitude on the part 
of District Officers, specially when District Police Superintendents espouse the 
eause of their underlings, is so rare now-a-days in this country, that we cannot 
but notice it and thank Mr, Pratt for what he has done, At a private inter. 
view Mr. Pratt said that every word of what had been alleged against the 
liceman bad been proved true and that by bringing such delinquents to the 
notice of the higher authorities the press was doing public service. The rich 
can make themselves heard ; it is the poor whose cause, he said, we all should 
‘take up. ‘When he thanked us for exposing the vagaries of the police, we 
were extremely touched, for in these days of repression, such kind expressions 
in respect of newspapers are hardly to be expected. The solicitude shown by 
. Mr, Pratt is worthy of every commendation, We wish other District. Officers 
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29 
f ollowed in the footsteps of Mr.-Pratt. . Then much of the present misunder- 


standing would disappear, It is officers of Mr. Pratt’s type who draw together 


the rulers and the ruled.” 


38. “The residents of the Napier » atid Old Town Quarter in Karéchi 
have submitted a petition to the Collector complain- 


Frequency of thefts at ing how everybody living in that part of the town - 


Karachi (Sind). 
Prabhat (52), 24th Septe, considers ‘his life and property unsafe owing to raids 


Eng. cols, and attempts at robberies by badmaskes and praying 

that speedy measures be taken to meet the situation. 
It is a great pity that in a city like Kardchi, such a sense of insecurity 
should prevail and that the people should find it necessary to present a petition 
of this kind. The Police of Karachi at least ought to be able to give a better 
account of their stewardship and set a worthier example, We earnestly hope 
that Mr. Mules, whose solicitude for the well-being of thousands committed 
to his care is unquestionable, will address himself to the matter with prompt- 
ness and devise effective measures to relieve the terror-stricken populace from 
the fear and anxiety in which they now live.” 


Legislation. 


39. The Indian Trusts Act Amendment Bill is likely to impair the credit 
of Municipalities and consequently make it difficult 
Comments on the Indian for them to raise funds when necessary. We hope, 
~~ Act Amendment Bill. therefore, that these bodies will raise a strong protest 
omhay Samdchir (67), é ; 2 : 
30th Sept. against it. Government are ultimately responsible 
for the Municipal administration, to which are 
entrusted some of the most important duties, viz., sanitation, primary educa- 
tion, &c. It is strange that Government should overlook this, as from the 
nature of the Bill they appear to do. Again, the prosperity of Port Trusts is 
obviously bound up with the efficient administration of Municipalities, while 
the City improvement Trusts depend for funds to a great extent on Munici- 
palities and have their credit guaranteed by them. It is, therefore, strange 
that the credit of the Trusts should be considered sounder than that of Muni- 
cipalities. It is true that the Municipatilies have often been found to be in 
financial straits, but this is mostly due either to their being saddled with charges 
which should properly be borne by Government, such as plague and famine 
expenditure, or to such obstacles placed in their way by Government as the 
prescription of special modes of levying duties. We may also point out tliat 
Municipalities cannot raise loans without the sanction of Government, and such 
sanction is only granted after an examination of their financial position. Why 
should not the fact of such sanction having been accorded be considered as a 
proof of good credit ? 


40. In the course of a contributed article, the Dnydn Prakash writes :—_ 


Owing to an important change in the definition of a 
Be oe i ee decree in the new Civil Procedure Code, decrees 
Civil Procedure Code Bill. have come to be divided into Preliminary and Final. 
Dnyén Prakdsh (40), Ist ‘This division will introduce a far-reaching change 
Uct. in execution as well as_ appellate " proceedings. 
This change in the definition of a decree will 

considerably obviate the difficulties now felt at the time of its execution. 
The revised Code empowers Courts to decide issues at the time of issuing 
final decrees treating them as part and parcel of the original plaint. Tae 
new arrangement will save much time and trouble in execution proceel- 


ings. As “regards appeals, the new definition of a decree has supplied 


a ‘jong-felt want of appeals on questions of Surety and Insolvency Court 
fees. ‘The new Code enlarges the power of Courts to compensate parties 
to the original piaints for the loss sustained by them in the event of the decision 
of the original suit being reversed on appeal. In the case of ex parte suits, the 
new Code has entirely deprived absent parties of the power of appeal even on 
reasonable excuse, which they enjoyed under the old Code. ‘This will be most 


detrimental to the interests of the litigant class, Under the new Code the par- 


ties have to prefer their appeals immediately after the preliminary decree. We 
inded admit the advantage of thenew regulation to the working of the Courts, 
con 1669—8 
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but the eont nding partie , who:have many a time to‘suffer on account of the 

-.s Nagaties’ of Judges: or the indolence and carelessness of pleaders, will 

_*  fiave’a very substantial grievance in point of expense and trouble. The time 
~~ limit of prefe 


: weferring appeals should rather be left to the convenience of the 
arties,. We hope the. authorities concerned will duly consider the point. 


Education. 


847, The Englishman publishes a correspondence which shows that the 
>i Baty Committee appointed by Mr. Morley to consider the 
Comments on, tha 2 te Indian student problem in England has made satis- 

ment,of a Committeo by Mr. ; _— 
Morley to watch over and factory headway. The Committee includes such men 
guide Indian students while as Sir William Lee-Warner, Sir Curzon Wyllie and 
in England. Mr. Theodore Morison, whose long association with 
aoe (34), 6th Oct, Tndians and their knowledge of the educational wants 
white of the country would enable them to suggest some 
practical solution to the problem they are investigating, A number of wit- 
nesses have been examined, and visits were paid to the principal University 
towns, information was collected to ascertain the practicability of instituting a 
bureau of information for the benefit of Indian students. Opinions varied as 
to the practicability of the scheme, as if was suggested that students would 
resent interference from the India Office. We are, however, disinclined to 
subscribe to the same view. Unless it is proposed to formulate a scheme which 
4 leaves out the co-operation of the parents of the students, we cannot be so 
sceptical as to maintain that the scheme is bound to prove a failure.......... 
In. order to seek the sympathetic co-operation of parents in andia, the 
preliminary step to be taken should be to supplement the Committee 
in England: with.a similar body in India. A bureau of information in 
local provinces. would not only enable the guardians to gather all information 
that is needed prior to the departure of their sons, but to keep them 
in intimate touch with the scholastic progress and moral behaviour 
of their sons.......... The Committee also considered the advisability of 
establishing a mixed Club, where Europeans and Indians would meet in 
social intercourse. ‘This idea was not favourably entertained by some of the 
witnesses interviewed on the ground tuat the plan would bea failure as its 
members would spontaneously divide themselves into two distinct groups of 
Indians and Europeans. But the difficulty would be met by the enlistment 
Ba of Eurcpean members on the Club, persuaded to join it for the avowed purpose 
_of furthering the end in view, viz., to promote friend!y intercourse between 
Indian students and Europeans of good social standing and position.,.. ...... As 
regards the idea of creating a hostel which is looked upon as futile and unwork- 
able, the difficulty does not lie in the direction of erecting a hostel that would 
answer the needs for which it is proposed to build it........... Ifa hostel should 
be built under the direct patronage of the India Office, its success would bea 
foregone conclusion, and the difficulty would be to meet the increased demand 
which would follow its success. For a beginning the scheme may be started 
on a small and tentative scale, and we feel sure that the student problem which 
has been so much talked about and discussed will have advanced a 

good way towards a satisfactory solution.” 


42. ‘The result of the interpellations by the popular members in the 
: : Legislative Council has been that the Gujarat College 
a. NE eS ee have resolved to dispense with the services of 
_ ing ies Suieleel ot MP Hirst, the Principal of the College. We con- 
| Gujarét College, Ahmed- gratulate the Board on their bold step. They may 
a . rest assured that if was not taken a day too early, 


Bombay Samachar (67), 4 le had — , 
ao tan, ied Variemae for of late the College been acquiring a notoriet 
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Comments on the dispens- 


. not very desirable for an educational institution. But 
ee ae we must also point out that ifthe Board think that 
\. to dismiss the Principal] is enough to raise the institution to a high level of 


efficiency, they are quite mistaken. Without meaning any offence to the 
present staff, we might say that they are not all possessed of such qualifica- 
tions as to be ornaments to the College. _ The present. constitution of the 
College.is such that it is difficult for men with high qualifications to continue 
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81 
Jong on the College staff; changes in the staff are, therefore, too frequent, and 
such Professors have to be employed as can be got. It is a pity that the only 
College in Gujar&t' should be in such an unsatisfactory condition. We appeal 
both to Government and to the well-wisbers of Gujardt to give their earnest 
attention to this matter. If Government take the College into their own 
hands and manage it asa Government institution, raising it to the status of 
similar institutions in the Presidency, they will be doing no more than justice 
to the people of Gujarat. [The Sdnj Vartamdn' also congratulates the College 
Board upon the courage displayed by them, though rather tardily, in sending 
Mr. Hirst about his business. The paper advises the Board to exercise much 
circumspection and patience before they engage a new Principal permanently. ] 


% 


43. An anonymous correspondent addresses the following open letter 
to the Director of Public Instruction in the columns 
of the Sindhi :—“* The reversion of Mr. Sobhraj H. 
Daswani, acting Deputy Inspector, Sukkur, to his 
substantive post at Karachi has baen looked upon as 
a bolt from the blue, and has taken every one by 
surprise, ‘here is a consensus of opinion both here 
and in the other parts of Sind that in according 
your sanction in this matter, you have allowed the 
gravest injustice to be done to a deserving officer. Every one feels that 
advantage has been taken of your being new to the Department, and that 
matters don’t seem to have been properly represented to you. Itisa known 
fact that Mr. Sobhraj was always considered by the different Educational 
Inspectors under whom he served to be a capable officer, and in his capacity as 
Head Cierk he had won their entire confidence....... Mr. Wright was so much 
pleased with his work that he pronounced him to be one of the ablest adminis- 
trators........... When Mr. Sobhraj succseded the permanent Deputy Inspector 
of Sukkur, who went on leave, every one thought that the choice was a good one. 
All of a sudden, the other day, we were informed that cur popular and able 
Deputy Inspector had been told by the Educational Inspector to go back to 
his old post, as he was getting too old and his he.lth was indifferent.......... 
If Mr. Sobhraj is too old for Sukkur, Mr. Prior is too old for the Central 
Division, Mr. Mules for the Karachi District, Mr. Younghusband for the 
Province of Sind, and you for such a big Presidency as Bombay......... The 
question here naturally arises, who is to decide whether Mr. Sobhraj is getting 
too old fcr the Sukkur District? Certainly nota layman. No one except a 
doctor can certify that he is not fit for a certain climate or a certain quality of 
work. Let us now see what young man has been appointed to fill Mr. Sobh- 
raj’s place. One Mr. Merani who is thin and pale and poor in health. Only 
by a mere look at this gentleman, one can say that he is either bilious or 
suffering from a chest complaint. We have such a high opinion of Mr, Sobh- 
raj’s physique and health that wecan with confidence assert that he with one 
push will send away four Meranis rolling.......... Sir, you have already taken 
a decisive step and it may appear difficult to you to mend matters now. But it 
is never too late todo so. You have already a high reputation for fair-minded- 
ness, even-handed justice and patience; and if you do not go into this affair 
we shall all say that a poor officer has been simply thrown away for want of a 


proper enquiry.” 
44, ‘Lhe reply given by the Director of Public Instruction to the represen- 


Open letter to the Director 
of Public Instruction on the 
subject of the reversion of 
Mr. Sobhraj H. Daswani, 
Acting Deputy Inspector, 
Sukkur (Sind). 

Sindhi (54), 2Ist Oct, 
Eng. cols. 


Aleged objectionable 
passages in the new Gujarati 
Readers on the subject of the 
religion of tho Parsis. 

Bombay Samdchér (67), 
4th Oct. 


tation submitted by the Society for the Promotion of 
the Welfare of the Parsis in connection with the 
objectionable passages in the new Readers about the 
Zoroastrian religion and its founder is hardly satis- 
factory. For this the Society itself is to a certain extent 
responsible, as its letter was not properly worded. 


Three kinds of changes had been suggested, on the first no definite reply. has 
been received, the reply to the second is objectionable and that to the third 
unsatisfactory. As regards the changes suggested in the passage, ‘ The Parsis 


worship God in the shape of the sun and fire,” the Director says that they will 


be considered. It is deplorable that such a vague reply should be returned on 
such a serious subject. Even those acquainted with only the most elementary 
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» Zoroast: will. acknowledge that the statement is 
he Zoroastrian. ‘religion was the first to proclaim the unity of 
. Wehope fer on the matter being referred to higher authority a more 
actory. answer will be forthcoming. The Society should not rest till 


they ey succeed in getting a definite reply. They should point out that the 


an worship oly one God and they look upon the sun.and fire as indications. 
of is power and goodness. The use of the word “Symbol” in their letter 
in this connection was unhappy and misleading. The reply in connection 
with the objectionable passage about the holy Zoroaster is even more objection- 
able than the original passage itself. To retain the passage as it is because 
a Parsi or two finds it all right is to trifle with the feelings of a whole com- 
munity. The Society are pleased that their suggestion that the words “came 
away ” should be substituted for the words “ ran away ” in the passage dealing 
with the migration of the Parsis to India has been accepted. But the change 
does not go far enough; the motive of the migration, viz., the preservation of 
their religion, should be stated in the passage. 


45. A meeting attended by about 2,000 Marathi and Gujardti Hindus 
was held on the 29th September under the auspices 

- Mite eh Bomtay to of the Bombay National Union at the Halai Bhatia 
protest against the suggestion Mahajanvadi on Kalkadevi Road, Bombay, to protest 
to delete a certain passage against the suggestion made to Government that the 
out of the new Gujaraétiand sentence in a lesson in the new Marathi and Gujarati 
pry = bre (67) 4th Readers in which it is stated that foreign sugar is 
80th Sept. and 5th Oct, Clarified by means of bone-chareoal should be deleted. 
Mr, Hirji Topan was voted to the chair. The 

chairman in the course of along lecture said that the description of the 
method was correct, and that if the sentence is struck out, children will 


in ignorance go on using foreign sugar, while on the other handif it is 


left as it is, they will give the preference to swadesht sugar. Thereupon, 
Professor Ranade’s proposal that a memorial should be addressed to the Director 
of Public Instruction asking him to leave the pia 8 in question intact was 
passed. unanimously. Resolutions were also passed as to the advisability, when 
the second edition of the Readers came to be printed, of calling for tenders from 
various firms instead of giving the monopoly of publishing them to Messrs, 
MacMillan & Co, and of sending copies of them for opinion to various 
Marathi and Gujarati Scholars before finally publishing the second edition. 
[In commenting on Sir Bhalchandra Krishna’s request to Government to 
have the passage in the vernacular readers describing the process of refining 
sugar deleted and the meeting held in Bombay to protest against it, the 
paper further writes in its issue of 5th October :—Sir Bbalchandra’ * request 
would have been justified had the description been incorrect; Sbut it is quite 
correct ; and it would be hardly becoming to omit the passage now. What the 
petitioners pray for is that the lessons should be left as they are at present. We 
hope that the petition which has emanated from a meeting of 2,000 gentlemen 
and has been submitted in the name of the Hindu community of Bombay will 
be given due weight to by Government, | 


Municipalities, 


46. The Police Charges Bill has finally set at rest a matter which had 

Commests on the settle. een in dispute between the Bombay Corporation and 
ment ot the coutroversy re Government for the last 40 years. ‘The arrangements 
Police Charges between the which the Bill makes are quite satisfactory and the 
Bombay Government and the objections raised against them in some quarters are 

ombay Municipal Corpora- d ge 
tion ue to the mistaken impression that Government are 

Bembay Samdchér (67), under an obligation to take the responsibility for the 
Ist Oct. Police Charges “without imposing upon the Munici- 
pality the obligation to incur equivalent expenditure in other directions. 
Oritics of the Bill, who base their criticism on this impression, seem to rely 
upon Lord Ripon’s Resolution on the subject of local self-government. Buta 
careful examination of that documént will show that its object was not to free 
Municipalities from any burden of expenditure, but to take away from them the 
-admin‘stration of the Police Department, which they were not considered 


fitted to manage, in order that they might devote their resources more P xclusively. 


to. other matters which they were capable of controlling, such as education, 
medical relief, etc, Consequently in accepting the responsibility for expenditure 
on these latter objects, the Bombay Municipal Corporation have done a very 
wise thing, for, relieved of the Police Charges, they will be able to show 
greater zeal in the management of departments they are better able to con- 
trol. Turning now to the question of~primary education, we would 
point out the unfairness of the demand, that in view of the Government’s 
intention to make it free, the burden of expenditure on it in Municipal areas 
should le transferred toGovernment. It must be remembered in this connection 
that Government get the bulk of their revenue from the agriculturists. 
To ask Government to undertake the free education of the children of the 
inbabitants of cities and towns, who are much better off than the agriculturists, 
is practically to throw the burden on the already overtaxed cultivator. Except 
the Jabouring and agricultural classes, therefore, all the rest should abstain 
from claiming the right of free primary education. It is the duty of a leading 
Municipality like that of Bombay to set an example in this matter to other local 
bodies. The additional expenditure will no doubt necessitate increased taxation, 
but the increase could be so adjusted as. to fall on the well-to-do classes, 


*47, ‘*So the last act of the Police Charges drama has been played and 
the curtain is dropped by the Legislature. Many 
indeed have been the actors since it began forty years 
a20.......... The Municipal records will always tell 
the story of the long struggle as well as of the prominent part which, above all 
other disinterested and capable citizens, the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta has had in it. It was, therefore, a pleasure to read the ungrudging 
and generous compliment which the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 6th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


paid to him. It was as deserved as it was just........... We owe this compro-— 


mise and settlement to the strenuous and persistent energy, ability and states- 
manship of Sir Pherozeshah on behali of the city and to the equally strenuous 
and persistent energy, ability and statesmanship on the part of Sir S. Edgerley. 
And now that one bone of contention is removed let us devoutly hope that 
the Legislature may be equally successful in removing the other between thie 
Corporation and the Improvement Trust, ‘The Improvement Trust is no depart- 
ment of the State, though it has been made so, thanks to the absurd constitution 
provided for it. ‘The financial and other formal alterations will, no doubt, 
be settled without much difficulty. The pons asénorum is the constitution. 
It is hexe that the struggle will be great, but we trust the good sense of the 
Legislature, and specially that of Sir Steyning Edgerley, will carry the 
day. After all, the Improvement Trust is for the people and not for Govern- 
ment. Hence itis only right and proper that the people's voice in the deli- 
berations of the Trust should be paramount. Itis only when the constitution 
is placed on a thoroughly popular basis that we can hope to see the funda- 
mental object of the Trust successfully accomplished. Captious and one-sided 
criticism combined with official optimism must be avoided. It is not a question 
of upholding and screening erring ‘Trust officials, but of doing the very best for 
the city which takes no cognisance of official views.’’ 


48. ‘The Bhusdwal correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes under 
ii ie ie the date 3rd October 1907:—The Bhusd4wal Muni- 
Bhusdwal (East Khandesh) Cipality having commenced levying duty from the 
through dissatisfaction at the first instant on all goods coming into the town and 
levy of octrci duty by the the duty being very heavy, all the local tradesmen 
local Mpnkepetar: = closed their shops: and went on strike. This caused 
got =o-poudeger _ (2¥): great hardship to the poor, who could not obtain the 
necessaries of life. Dr. Sladen, the Railway Surgeon, 
wired to Mr. Simcox, the Collector of Kast’ Khandesh, who at once came down 
from Jalgaon and going round the bazaar asked the tradesmen to open their 
shops. But they still refused to sell anything. The next day Mr, Simcox 
called together a meeting of the Municipality at which it was resolved to 
suspend the levying of duty for five days. The merchants having been told that 
a suitable reply would be given to them have opened their shops, Had this 
arrangement not been made, there was danger of the railway. employés also 
con 1669—9 : 
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76 of thi people. are much’ éxcited by the:-levying of 
sbarcity.. What every one demands is that no: 


: ood people of Sukkur are greatly troubled on account of the 
Ee ee ps threatened increase of expenditure in connection 
ing nell ene er} with water works and the imposition of a water rate. 
for Sukkor (Sind), me Brom @ letter addressed by the Collector to the 
Prabhét (32), 27th Sept, Municipality, it appears that he considers the existing 
_ Efig: cols’; Sindhé (+04), 21st water supply of the town to be inadequate, for he 
Sept, ng. cols, has asked them what arrangements they are going 
to make in order to improve it. Now if the water-supply is really deficient 
at present, the Municipality cannot well avoid the requisite expense in con- 
nection therewith........... But,as we learn, the majority of the inhabitants of 
‘Sukkur are content with the existing supply. They are, moreover, by no 
means enamoured of their water works, and rather than be saddled with any 
fresh tax, they will take to wells again whose water they prefer to pipe water, 
The Municipality will be well advised to pause and consider whether if will 
be worth its while to incur fresh expenditure, specially when it is likely to be 
very heavy.......... Of course, it would be a different matter altogether, if it 
could be shown that the present arrangements are really unsatisfactory, and 
that the people are greatly inconvenienced, In that case too, as the financial 
position of the Sukkur Municipality is, by no means, sound, it being in fact. 
in debt, it will be a point for consideration whether itis not possible to tide 
over the difficulty without causing a severe drain on its purse.” {The Sindhi 
writes :—'' We can assure the Collector that so far as public opinion in New 
Sukkur is concerned, it is dead against the incurring of fresh expenditure on 
water works,”’ | 
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Native States. 


50. In complaining bitterly about the evil consequences to the Cutchi 
i ol _ population resulting from the policy of employing 
ae a > a, cote A pp aliens from Gujarat in the service of the State the 
Bape of Gojardti strangers in Cutch-Kesart remarks :— ver since these alien Guja- 
ey ee : Cutch. réti officials have set foot on Cutchi soil, the State 
Bis CutcheKesari (71), 8rd ag been sliding down lower and lower into the depths 
aa Oct. of misery. The explanation of this is to be found in 
oie the abominable selfish policy of draining away all the wealth from the State 
ae adopted by these strangers. We will pass over tlie heartless cruelties practised 
mh Tt : 


by these Gujarati officers to attain their selfish ends. Itis they who have 
ees alienated the loyalty and love of the Cutchi subjects from their beloved 
nt 5 | ruler. Itis these foreign officials who are responsible for tho present rail- 
pe way policy of the Rao Saheb, so harmful to the interests of his subjects, 
and for the suspicious eye with which he looks upon his educated subjects, 
Under such all-devouring officers, the State can never hope for regeneration, 
_ [The paper then goes on to appeal to the Cutchi leaders to wake up from their 
| ee slumbers and to take steps to prevent their brethren from being trodden down 
a by these foreigners and lead them on along the path of progress. ] 

as 51. The Junagadh correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamin writes:—Mr. 
as ) Baig does not possess the same independence as his 
Affairs of the Junagadh predecessors in office enjoyed. The consent of the 


State. ) Nawab has to be taken at every step, while there are 
ae in (95), 28% : Z 9 ages 
Sent” rertomds (09), euch ablo wire-pullers at the Nawab Saheb’s elbow 


that it is a question how far Mr. Baig’s contemplated 
reforms will prove successful. Several improvements are being made in 
commercial and industrial matters, but Mr, Baig is not at all in evidence in 
political matters. It is now months since Dehotsarga, the sacred place of 
pilgrimage of the Hindus at Prabhas Patan, was attached. As this state of 
things still continues without any inquiries being made into tha matter, it 
may be imagined how deeply the fevlings of the Hindus must have been 
wounded. Unless; therefore, the Dewan exercises full authority impartially 
and. without being affected by any extraneous influence, it. will take long 
before his career, which has hithert? been - promising enough, emerges from the 
‘obscurity into which it is being thrown, —— yes pee 


Ne 


8 


(52. The Kdthidtodr Samdchdr reiterates its suggestion that the manage+ 

‘Affairs in Limbai State Ment of the Limbdi State should be completely taken 
(K&thidwér). up by the Agency (vide paragraph 41 of Weekly 

Rdthiéwdr Samdchir (82), Report No. 37 of 1907) and that the old servants of the 
2nd Oct. | State should be replaced by educated Agency employés. 
It then passes under review the adininistrative abtlity and sense of justice of the, 
various responsible officers of the State. ~The paper dwells upon the evil 
practicé of allowing the various officers, high and low, the free use of houses and 
bungalows belonging to the State and suggests that they should either be made 
to vacate them or to pay rent for the same. Among other examples of 
mismanagement the paper cites the following:—One Nagardas Bechardas, 
who is a leader of the Dewan’s party, holds two posts simultaneously. ‘The 
Vahivatdars are all uneducated and unacquainted with their work. One of 
them—Mr, Balashankar—has been retained in service although he was once 
declared unfit by Mr, Meghabbai himself. The Dewan récently paid from the 
State Treasury a sum of Rs. 2,009 to some one in Bombay. What can b2 his 
object P_ We shall mention it ina subsequent issue. The culpritsimplicated in 
the murder which was committed at Mojidad in broad daylight in the heart of 
the town have been Jet off with nominal punishments by Mr. Dosabhai. It is 
necessary in the interests of justice that the Prant Officer should call for the 
papers in the case. Several houses, situated in Kshatrivdd and belonging to 
the State, are said to have been given away free of rent although there was a 
great demand for them. We, therefore, draw the attention of Major Wode- 
house and the Agent to the Governor to the above iniquities and hope that they 
will take early steps to improve the existing state of things. 


68. The gadi of the Mangrol State in Kathidwdr has fallen vacant 
through the death of the Shaikh. But as one or two 
Affairs of Mangrol State of his Begums are enceinte the State will be under 
i management untila heir is born. The State is heavily 
anj Vartamin (95), 2nd . eases : ; a 
Oct. ; Political Bhomiyo (90), 10 debt, the principal creditor being the Junagadh 
4th Oct. | State. Immediately on receipt of the news of the 
Shaikh’s death Mr. Baig, the Dewan of Junagadh, 
proceeded to Mangrol to see to its affairs. But under however great an oblig- 
ation Mangrol might be to Jundgadh, there is no reason why its administration 
should not be carried on by an officer appointed by the British Government. 
It is not possible for the subjects of tie State to look with approval upon the 
management of a representative of Junagadh. Government profess to be very 
anxious for the maintenance of the prestige of Native States ; it is their duty, 
therefore, to see that this State is not eaten up by debts and reduced to the status 
of Talukdar’s e:tate. [Ina rather lengthy contribution a correspondent of the 
Political Bhomiyo dwells on the enmity alleged to exist from of old between the 
subjects of Mangrol and tiiose of Jundgadh. He says that the greatest indig- 
nation and excitement prevailed at the arrangement made by Mr. Baig, by which 
the management was to be entrusted to a certain Mr. Ardeshir whom he had 
brought with him from Junagadh. The people had hoped and wished that 
Shaikh Mahomed Jehangirmiya, the brother of their late ruler, would be 
entrusted with the management. ‘The people declare that rather than be ruled 
by their enemies they would prefer the merciful British Government to take 
over the management. The correspondent hopes that the British Government 
will intervene and relieve the people of Mangrol from their present straits.| 


54. As the Nawab of Sachin was placed’on the gadé only last summer 

we cannot view without apprehension his intention 

Comments on the intention to go to Engiand to qualify for the Bar. Even expe- 
re! wes sags ppl — rienced rulers like the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
A te. icine i (33), ‘oo, and the Tbhakor Saheb of Gondal are blamed by 
Sept. — sensible people when their trips to Europe and 
tae . America follow each other at. very short intervals, 
It is, therefore, not strange that the Nawab’s intention should be adversely 
criticised as it would not be very safe for him to undertake a long journey 

‘so soon after his accession. But where is the need for His Highness to become — 
‘@ Barrister, as it-cannot be his intention-to' practise at the Bar? He may have 
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‘heen persuaded by his uncle Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan to take up’ the idea ; 


| ’ 65. Welearn from the Samarth of Kolhapur that, as required by a 


* 


cp 
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‘awab: must understand that a ruler has more important and pressing 


nel bee recent regulation of the Kolhapur State, the Standing 
= pean sae ae = eo Committee of the Kolhépur Loka Sabha had applied 
Magistrate, Kolbépur, for to the District Magistrate of Kolhapur for permission 
the holding of the second to hold this year the second session of the Sabha, 
session of the Kolhapur yt that the permission was refused. If the grounds, 
reat C188) let Oct on which Mr. Jadhav, the District Magistrate, has 
(3 asia iat refused the permission have the approval of the 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, one must say that they are not at all 
creditable to the common sense of the Kolhdpur Darbar. For refusing 
his permission, Mr. Jadhav alleges such hollow excuses as, that the 
holding of such Sabhas in a Native State would be detrimental to the 
interests of the backward classes and produce caste jealousies and caste 
differences. It is true that the Government of India, having themselves 
girded up their loins to put down the educated classes in British India, are not 
likely for the present to put their veto upon the silly excuses put forward by 
the Kolhépur Darbar, but for all that we cannot say thatthe action of the 
Darbar is not injurious to the country and to public progress. The above 
reply proves one thing beyond doubt, viz., that whether the person exercising 
oppression be white or black, people wishing for independence must keep up 
the agitation for swardjya, both in British India andin the Native States. 
If the District Magistrate will not give permission to hold the Sabha in the 
State, the people of Kolhapur should hold it at Belgaum or elsewhere in British 
India. The Kolhdpur Darbar is at present treading in the foot-steps of the 
Government of India and justifying its conduct by hollow excuses like the 
above. Itis highly disgraceful that such things should happen in a Native 
State, especially in a State governed by a descendant of the great Shivaji. 


56. The people of Maharashtra will be pained to read the decision in the 
Aundh case. The present helpless condition of Native 
Comments ou the result of Chiefs cannot but bring tears to the eyes of any one, 
the Aundh trial. : : 
Kalpatary (138),29th Sept, Who contemplates their former status and prestige. 
he very constitution of the Commission that. tried 
Nanasaheb was faulty and should have been challenged by him. Other 
Native Chiefs should also have protested against it, as it was a question 
virtually affecting their own rights. It need not be said how dangerous 
to Native Chiefs is the combination of a Karbhari and the Political 
Agent against the Chief. Unless the Chiefs take steps betimes to make 
such a combination impossible, things threaten to change from bad to 
worse. As regards the evidence in the present case, one cannot help think- 
ing that it had broken considerably in cross-examination and that the Chief 
should have got the benefit of the doubt. Nanasaheb did not receive impartia! 
justice in the case from the beginning. His banishment from the State before 
the beginning of the trial showed that Government presumed his guilt. In 
short, the proceedings in the case were utterly unjust and derogatory to the 
position of Native Chiefs in general. 


Intelligence extracted jrom the Press. 


567.. The people of Pandharpur and the Swadeshi Vastupracharini Sabha 

of Bombay are this year going to hold a Mahdardsh- 

Proposed swadeshi aud triya swadeshi and Industrial Conference at Pandhar- 
ake ‘Sholinary at pur on the 15th, 16th and 17th November on the 
a Kesart (136), Ink Oct oceasion of the Kartiki fair. The following is the 
provisional list of the subjects on which papers will 

be read before the Conference:—(1) Agricultural :—Sugar manufacture ; 
cotton growing; agricultural banks and guilds ; measures for saving the lives of 
agriculturists and their cattle in times of famine ; (2) Industrial :—-The Factory 
Commission; necessity of establishing indigenous trading associations; means 
of importing capital from abroad ; industrial survey; deputation of experts to 
ascertain what industries can be started in India; (8) Educational :—Inde- 
pendent industrial schools; inclusion of industrial and agricultural instruction 


nat 
oe aa 


in the existing educational curriculum, The proceedings of the Conference 
will be conducted principally in Mardthi. But those whose mother-tongue is 


not Marathi may read papers in English. Persons wishing to obtain further 
information about the Conference should correspond with Mr. Vinayak Shivaji 
Jog, Pleader, Secretary to the Industrial Conference Committee, Pandharpur. 


58. A correspondent from Bhadran writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn under 


Establishment of a swadeshs 
Society at Bhadran in the 
Baroda territory. 

‘ Sinj Vartaman (95), lst 
ct. 


the date 29th September 1907 :—Several enterprising 
students and young men of this place \started yaester- 
day an association called the Bande Udtaram Society 
with the object of making its members use only 
swadeshi articles and do without such articles as could 
not be made in this country, Those who took an 


oath to do so could become its members. Already 45 have enrolled themselves 
as members. At the first meeting yesterday about 125 students and several 
gentlemen of the place attended the meeting. Lectures were delivered by 
Mr. Chhagabhai Shivabhai, Mr. Ambalal Mangalbhai Patel, Head Master of 
the local English School, Mr. Lalaji Jivabhai and Mr, Ambalal U medbhai, 
the speakers being frequently cheered with loud shouts of Bande Mdtaram. 
The second speaker, Mr. Lalaji Jivabhai, was dressed from top to toe in 
swadeshi attire. Mr. Revandas Chaturbhai, a master in the English school, was 
elected secretary of the society. The meeting dispersed amidst shouts of 


Bande Mataram. 


59, A-crowded public meeting was held at Ndsik on 25th September | 


Public meeting at Nasik 
to sympathise with Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal in his imprison- 
ment. 

Nasik Vritia (149), 28th 
Sept. : 


effective illustration of 


to applaud the action of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal in 
refusing to give evidence in the Bande UMdtaram 
case and to express sympathy with him in his im- 
prisonment in consequence. Mr. Babasaheb Khare 
was in the chair. Several pleaders made strong 
speeches, upholding Mr. Pal’s act as a concrete and 
the policy of passive resistance. The Government 


policy of press prosecutions was also deprecated, and the audience was exhorted 
to follow Mr. Pal’s advice about persevering in swadeshism and boycott. 


Me 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, : 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th October 1907. 
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*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL, | oprn [No, 41 of 1907. 


Collectors and District Magistrates .and. Political. Agents are requested to 
‘send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1S 
believed: to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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Brahman) ; 35. | 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br@hman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 

Krishndji Késhinath Phadke;, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandrao  BAlkrishna RAngnekar ; : Hindu 
(Gaud Siraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahirdy Limaye; Hindu ‘ (Chit- 
péwan Brahman) ; 54. 

Radoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA. LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 82. 

Shivrim Mahbddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu: (Deshasth 
Brahman); 50. 
Hari Naérdyan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 53. 
Bal Gangidhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
Pandharinath Baikrishna _ Pathak ; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28. 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Br&hman) ; 41. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowda Sdras- 
wat); 61. 
Bhikéii Goyal sed Be Hindu (Chitpdwan Br ‘th- 
rer); 36. 
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Yadav Balkrishna - Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth} 
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Where Published. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
MaritHi—continued. ree 
Lokamat ... ee. ...| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... von ishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu said - 600 
| giri). _A Bréhman); 80. | 
| Madhukay... «+ =a | Belgaum | Do. .s  ...| Janfrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
| wat Br&hmian) ; 31. | 
Mah4rdshtra Vritt ».|Satdra ... | Do ... —...| Pandurang Babaéji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);}: 160 
42. | | ‘ 
Mod Vritt sts e-.| Wai (Satara) .. Do. cee ...| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} ‘ 650 
| Brahman) ; 29. ) 
Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... oof Daily .., -«+| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
| pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Mumbai Vaibhav “oo. “Weere ...| Weekly ,.,. eee Do. o . | 1,800 
Munrnukshu ae «| Poona ... int DO. et ...(Lakshuman Ramchandra P4&ngdrkar; Hindu 900 
: | (Rigvedi Deshasth Brdhman); 35. 
Nagar Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 4s. .. | Vishwanath Gangéram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200° 
mali) ; 26. 
NAsik Vritt via sil OR ae ...| Rangndth Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 
| Brahman); 24. 
Nydya Sindhu ..., ~ |Ahmednagar ...) Do ... «ee| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
3 Brahman) ; 35. | 
Paisa Fund er -»s| Bombay ... -«-| Monthly “ soteus sae 
Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| Landharpur (Sho- Weekly «.. ...| Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
l#pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
Parikshak ... sia «| Belgaum aoe: es vee} Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;. Hindu (Sdras- 4,00 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
Prabhat... bis ...( Dhulia (West-| Monthly ...,Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast} Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20C 
Khandesh). Brahman); 43. _ 
Prakish ... he ‘cl UE Xs we oe .eo| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
Brahman); 33. | 
Prakdshak vee ---| Bijapur owed DQ. ets ..., Govind .Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 
rratoa | 4 va --+| Islampur(Satdra)| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
| hada Brahman) ; 25. 
Righav Bhushan... oot SOUS CAS) 1 De ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi); 20 
about 66 or 64. 
Rashtramukh on vee} Mahad (Kol&ba).... Published thrice a] Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
-! month Brahman) ; 27. 3 
Sama@lochak . ... ...| Bijapur e+) Monthly vee} Crimbak Gurunfth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha} 100 
Brahman); 30. | 
Satya Shodhak ... ooe| Ratnagiri .--| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. oe 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakarj | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...{ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
ae buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor:—Réamchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
, Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
Shivaji Vijaya ... --| Sholapar ... Monthly .| Madvalappa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir; 400 
: Shaivi Lingayat); 25. 
Sholapur Samachar eoe| Sholapur a | Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
Shnubh Suchak ... ose] Sat@ra sec a eee ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Bréhman) ; 68, 
Sudhakar we. oe eee} Pen (Kol&ba) .' Do. oo ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind. (Chitp- 4C0 
o wan Brahman), 
Sumant... ...| Karad (Sat#ra)...| Do.  ... see/ (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
Swarajya «  ... «| Sholapur «| Do. ee — ee| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hirdu (Kon- €00 
| kanastha Brahman): 365. 
Ale as. 000 ve! Dharwar eee! Monthly .».| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 79 
35 
Vidya Vilas eee eoe| MOlhApur --+| a31-weekly aol Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan E00 
Bréhman); 22. 
Vichari ep ees} Karw4r (Kanara),' Published thrice aj Shaikh ry A walad Shaik . Abdul. Karim ; 500 
c | | month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
Vihari ese ce eee Bombay... eos; Weekly eee eee Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke coe eee 1,000 
Vikram .., ir oact RTE ace ...| Monthly .... Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
Hs piwan Brahman) ; 26. : 
Vishvavritt at eo-| Kolhapur | ae, we} Vishnu Govind Bijdépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 30) 
1 (Deshasth Brahman) 5 44. | 
Vividh Dnyan Vistdr ...| Bombay ... alk er es-| (1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «x oes 600. 
“| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunith ; Hindu (Gaud 
fraswat Bréhman). | 


Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
Ree OCLOEE RM | p&awan Brahman); 55. ; 
a Satéra -- eas Do. eee eee Laxman V4man Khatavkar ; 5 Hindu (Deshasth| 100° 


aie Saber A ae ieee ee ere Brahman); 48. 
eee eee Poona ti. | eee] Do. eee eee Nana Déd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
| as | 
eee F ees Satara kane ae Do. eve’ Oe eeoeeee eee 
100 wee Pandharpur (Sho-) Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 250 
laput). | Bréhman); 34. 
SaNsxeit. | 
* 88 | Sunritavédini ...—...| Wati (Satfra) «..| Weekly... .».| Appa Sadéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu, 200 


Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. | 
SINDI. 


183 | A’ftéb-i-Sind ... ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly eae ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 600: 
madan (Abro); 24. 


184 | Khairkhsh | Létkhéna Bind) | Do... «..| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);| 1,000 
83. 


185 | Sind Sudhar eos _—so.| Karachi (Sind) ...| Do ... —...| Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
186 | Sind Kesary is ...| Shikérpur (Sind).| Do. ... ...| Chelaram Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 


3 ean BN Urpv. 


‘ 187 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ooo) Bombay... .«.| Monthly ..|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;) 2,500 
) Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. | 


188 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ...- ...| Weekly... | ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
| Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
189 | Deccan Review ...  .| -Do. ... woo| Monthly ..| Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Mubammadan| 2,750 
| , (North Indian) ; 32. 
190 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan ...| Bhus&wal (East| Weekly ... eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41° ... "5 


: ( 
Khéndesh), | 
: 191 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... ...| Bombay... =... Do. + —.../ Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad = 500 
: Baig ; Muhammadan ; 40. 
: 192 J 4m-i-J ah4nnuma eos] Jalgaon (Rast Do... eee eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad  Habibulla; 65 
; ba Khandesh). | Muhammadan. 


© 193 | Mufid-e-Rosgar ... o+|Bombay... Do, se m+ Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miyas| 500 
| Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


: 194 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oo ae a Deily ‘a ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh! 1,500 
a. | Ps | Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
| ; 


GusaRa'tI anD HInpI. 


195° Jain ee ou ...| Bombay ... woe} Weekly ove ..| Bhdgubhéi Fatechand Karbhéri; Hindu} 2,300 
7 | (Shiwak Bania) ; 32. 
196 | Jain’ Mitra si ek Re .. Fortnightly _...| Gopaldas Baralya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000 


Manra’tTHl AND Ka'NaRESE. 


197 | Chandrika... 0.0 | Bégalkot (Bijé-| Weekly... «e| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
pur). | Bréhman) ; 35. 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
sts printed in brackets after the name. 


Be C. The system: of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
“List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
} lgome is left out, and theshort a(S] = » in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


“been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely. necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
tet drwnodaye or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures. ‘giving the circulation or number of copies rublishea of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
| ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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= "Nos. 68 and 74 occasionally contain English articles, == 
- 1 ve angl>—Marithi Supplement of No. 99 is issued. 
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Ine :  Polities andthe Public Administration. - _.. .. 
< - 1, Our new Governor will lagd in Bombay on the 18th instant on 
Sutin Sl which day he has invited several Government officials” 
atistaction  oxpressec ** ‘and representatives of the people to dine with him, 
50: the proposed State Dinner to .... . , Preah Baer ase . 
be given to officials and non- his is really a very aygpicious beginning. If, during . 
00 .  @fficials by the new Governor the course of His Exeellency’s régime, Sir George 
- on bie “a Mer get Clarke will now and then bring together Government 
0. Raonee (Ph officers and the popular leaders, it will not only serve 


to cement friendly relations between the two, but will 

also afford His Excellency excellent opportunities -of learning the views of both 

00 sides. We wish that His Exceilency Sir George will, at the end of his term of 
office, earn even greater popularity than that of our late Governor, 


| *2, “Itwas a delightful speech which His Excellency the Acting Governor | 

Oo p ; in Heal made at Satara in response to an address presented 
tine the Abies Governor's to him by the Municipal Councillors of the town. 

speech at Satara. From first to last, it was instinct with fine feeling. 

0 Indian Social Reformer It was thoroughly unconventional and was entirely 
(4), 13th Oct.; Rast Goyter freq from the spirit of censoriousness even in its 

00 (34), 13th Oct., Eng. cols. — vorerences to hostiie critics. A few more speeches 
of the kind from prominent Anglo-Iudian officials, and the impression that. 

a the Englishman in England is more sympathetic towards Indians than Anglo- 
Indians will soon die out, Indian opinion has looked rather askance at proposals 


Be conceived with the object of increasing the personal intercourse of Luglish 
officials with the people, but the kind of personal relations revealed by Mr. 
Muir Mackenzie’s speech is different from that which has inspired that 
00 suspicion. A great and benelicent change has vome over the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, which is reflected in the feeling of the people. It began under Lord 
00 ' Northcote and was assiduously fostered by Lord Lamington. Mr. Muir 
50 Mackenzie has, in his short tenure of the Governorship, given it the added impetus 
of affection for the country, born of long association with it, the indefinable 
10 feeling which binds one for ever to the place and the people for whom one has 
| laboured and among whom life’s crowning emotions have coma to one. We 
00 may hope that, under Sir George Sydenham-Clarke who takes over charge of the 
an Governorship of the Presidency next Friday, the present policy will be continued 
and advanced.”’? {The Rdst Goftar writes :—“ If Government officials should all 
00 speak in the strain in which Mr, Muir Mackenzie has thought fit t>do, and to feel 


as he has felt, the relationship between the rayaf and the rulers would become 
very harmonious and friendly. It is rarely that Indians are privileged t» hear 
a superior officer of Government —1n this instance no less than an Acting Governor 

of the Presidencey—speaking with such ardour, and confessing in such enthu- 

siastic terms his love for the country in which he has served fora lifetime. ‘The 
00 concluding portion of Llis Excellency the Governor’s speech was even more 
enthusiastic where he dwelt on the ambition of the people to rise to a higher 


wd level of reform and progress.”’ 
3, “The felicitous speeches which our Acting Governor sometimes: makes 
1S 3 ae are full of ‘the milk of human kindness.’ ‘The 
Indian Spectator (9), 22th init of modesty and the subtle humour pervading the 
— Oct. . personal anecdotes and allusions, which he some- 
ted times manages to introduce into his speeches, extort from the hearer and 
the reader sentiments of cordiality and good-will, corresponding to those 
me which his own utterances breathe. Alter the speech made by him at Sétara 
last week, we feel inclined to think that if the people of that district 
ing be asked to return a representative of theirs to a Parliament in India, they 
ord, would as readily vote for Mr. Muir Mackenzie as for his friend Mr, Karane 
me dikar.....----» When freed from the trammels of oltice, we believe the public 
asf would like him to give them the pleasure and instruction of a literary record, 
in his charming and felicitous style, of the reminiscences of his official life, 
the If His Excellency is as unconscious of his literary talent as he is of his 
fitness to be a Revenue Member, we venture to hope that he will discover 
nie forte when he retires,......... Just now, when the educated classes are 
engaged in discussing the Government of India’s proposals to associate the 
con 1684—3 : : ; 
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people more closely avd more ‘widely with the‘administration of the country,. 
His Excellency’s remarks on the ‘higher national life’ will be réad every- 
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 ¥eferred to the higher national life, His Excellency was thinking of India, as a 
_. whole, ‘and of the methods criticised in other parts of India, but happily not here, 
COR. ae: ey ‘be presumed that there was something: nearer to His Excellency’s 


‘heart than the development of the higher national life—it was the saving of 


aro . the lower individual life, to which all of us cling by the strongest of instincts 
+ + and without which. there would be no national life to care for. The willing 


- ‘eo-operation of the people js necessary for a successful campaign against the 
‘plague. We have no doubt that Government will aid the Municipalities 
‘financially as far as possible, but His Excellency’s earnest desire seems to have 

been to impress upon the people the wisdom of adopting a remedy which will 
cost them or the Municipalities next to nothing—namely, inoculation.” 


4. “It was an eloquent and exceedingly felicitous speech which the 
Honourable Mr, Muir Mackenzie made in reply to 
Guar hee. pag i) 7 the Municipal address at Satara. In fact ever since 
he was elevated to the high office of Governor 
of Bombay he has been showing himself to be a sympathetic administrator 
and has revealed traits which have not been very conspicucus before... ...... 
His Excellency had opportunities, if lhe was so inclined, to create a little 
sensation even in the quiet political life of Bombay, but those temptations 
have been overcome and he has acted with a discretion and tact which certainly 
deserve due recognition and appreciation. He coes not happily take an. 
erroneous view of what now-a-days passes for ‘sedition’ in official parlance, 
and at the worst he is willing to set it down as an indication of exuberance 
of spirit that may go wrong now and then........... The Sdtdra speech is 
conceived in the best of spirits, and His Excellency is not far from sympathising 
with our aspirations for a higher national life. No doubt Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
is indignant with those who condemn the administration as Russian, but 
he is for ‘reasonable criticism’ even if it be pungent occasionally. We may 
assure Mr. Muir Mackenzie that no critic wants to flaunt the word ‘ Russian’ 
in the faces of Anglo-Indian administraters even as often as they call the 
critics seditious; and if they now and then make such odious comparisons, 
they do so very reluctantly indeed......... We can only express the hope that 
when he comes to submit his proposals in regard to the new reform'scheme, he 
1h will not forget the expressions of his sympathy with our aspirations for a 
a | higher national life and that they will be framed in a manner which will be 
a. in consonance with his public utterances, Although the Honourable Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie’s regime has been a short one, there are one or two incidents 
yong of his administration which we should like to note. The first is really an 
i insignificant one,, but it at one time appeared likely to lead to undesirable conse- 
quences if tact and forbearance were not used. We refer to the unfortunate 
case of the three students of Umbargaon who were rusticated for repeating 
certain passages during the last Shivaji festival from books not interdicted by 
the educational authorities. Nothing was heard of one student. ‘The second 
was a student in one of the institutions of the Deccan Education Society, the 
managers whereof declined to obey the order of Government, issued as it 
was without even the courtesy of reference to them............Tne Director of 
Public Instruction would have pushed the matter to extremes and perhaps the 
Society would have lost its grant, but on reference to Government the matter 
has been dropped. We hope the third student who happens to be a student 
of the Elphinstone High School will be accorded a free pardon......._ A far more 
creditable item is the satisfactory settlement of the question of Police charges 
saddled on the Bombay Municipality. ”’ 


6. For the benefit of those who hant about for the causes of the present 

< a discontent here, there and everywhere, our Acting 

Bh reece ll 60) Governor has prepared a very exhaustive case in 
(62), 11th Oct. brief in big speech at Satara, At the same time he 

Ie hed gies _ has also effectively replied to the remarks recently 
-..,  Ynade by the Bombay Gazette that the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie does 
- \ not seem to entertain much sympathy for the aspirations of the Indians and 
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that consequently.their interests are likely to suffer through him.’ fn his 
speech the Acting Governor has with great impartiality examined the advance 
"made by the Indians in public life during the last 30 years and we agree with 
every word of what he said. But if the Indians have progressed so much in 
education and‘in fitness all round, why. do not Government try to satisfy 
their ambitions by appointing them to high-posts? The Honourable Mr, Muir 
Mackenzie says that the chances of the Indians attaining their aspirations 
will be in proportion to the fitness, public spirit , sense of duty and loyalty 
to Government they display. That in point of fitness, public spirit and sense | 
of duty they have made a certain advance, has been acknowledged. The only i 
doubt is abou; their loyalty. We may say that with the exception of afew — : 
Extremists all India is loyal. Of this loyalty ample proofs were given during 
the South African War and on the occasions of the death of Queen Victoria, 
the illness of His Majesty King Edward and the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Even for the existence of these Extremists 
the indifference of Government is responsible. Four years ago the very word 
‘Extremist’? was unknown in Indian politics. Tne only way of dealing the 
death-blow to the Extremist party is through the leaders of the Moderate party 
who alone have the confidence of the nation. With that party, therefore, 
Government should deal with greater sympathy, liberality and magnanimity. 
{The Bombay Samdchadr also speaks with approval of the Acting Governor’s 
remarks on plague, the construction of a branch railway line up to Sdtdra q 
and the political aspirations of the people, and remarks that the Honourable ae 
Mr, Muir Mackenzie will have an excellent opportunity of actively displaying i 
his sympathy for the latter when Mr. Morley’s reform scheme comas to him i 
for opinion. | 


6. In his reply to the address of the Satdéra Municipality, His 
oe Iixceilency the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
Kesari (136), 8th Oct. said among other things:—“ Government were not 
opposed to the aims of the popular leaders or to their desire for advance- 
ment, But the leaders, without allowing themselves to be led away by 
the eloquence of the Kesart and the A4!, should realize their respon- 
sibility as leaders of the people. More opportunities of offering advice to 
Government should no doubt be afforded to eminent persons, but it is not 
possible to entrust with power those who every now and then attack Govern- 
ment.” As the report of the speech was wired to us only last night, it is not Be 
possible to comment upon it at length. It must be regarded as our good — 
fortune that His Excelleacy thins that there is “ eloquence ” in tha writings of a 
the above papers. We never expected that the line of argument of these two 
papers, being opposed to the interests of European officials, would meet with 
His Excellency’s approval or that, if it did at all, His Excellency would 
admit the fact. But it need not be remarked how hollow must be the 
sympathy for natives of one in whose brief term of office the Aundh case was 
decided against the Chief of that State. | 


7. Inhis reply to the local Municipal address, our Acting Governor laid | 
ee great stress on the value and efficacy of inoculation in 

Probish (144),.20b ot preventing the ravages of plague ity this connection a) 
commended the efforts of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale in popularising the Wl 
* prophylactic in Poona. In spite of this strong advocacy of inoculation by His eS 
Excellency the Acting Governor, we doubt whether the misgivings in the public 
mind about its dangers will be completely dispelled. His Excellency’s reply to 
the Municipality’s prayer for a money grant for encouraging evacuation was a 
trifle vague, while his remarks on the subject ofa branch railway line to 
Sdétdra were distinctly disappointing. We have notking to say against the 
eulogy passed by the Governor upon the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, but we 
fail to see what could have led His Excellency to denounce the Kesari and the 
Kdl at the same time, Perhaps His Excellency hasthe Kesari upon his brain. i 
His Excellency’s remarks upon the public comments on the measures of | a 
Government will command general acceptance, but it must be borne in mind a 
at the same time that there are many officers of Government, who mistake. a 
all violent criticism for sedition, - po bee a 


eeanee et he 


ee Bie Ber Primrose has \iresigned the Chiirsianebip of the 
 -eaaey bate isis * Degenbenliaation ‘Commission, even before it has 
y commenced. its sittings! Why? The ostensible. 
reason is reported to be failing health, but we suspect 
the'true reason must be something else. Sir Henry 
OK ainers*Hind (28), od ‘Primrose is too independent a personage to submit 
Pgs ater 10th Oct. ’ silently to register the foregone conclusions of the 
od India Council or the Government of India. In all 
ability he has already discovered, while in communication with the 
pe retary of State for India in Council—now a mero figurehead—that there 
eo i ‘would be no secpe for a thorough und independent investigation of the subject, 
ek  gesease’) The very fact that the present Under- “Secretary of State, Mr. Hob- 
7 ee ‘house; has been appointed in Sir Henry’s place, tells us plainly that the India 
‘Council wants to have its own way in the matter.” [The Bombay Samdchdr, on 
the other hand, welcomes the 4 ppointment of Mr. Hobhouse as it will, it says, 
afford the Under-Secretary of State for India an opportunity of visiting during 
the tenure of his office the vast country under his charge. ‘The paper Yemarks 
that the public of Bombay should recognise the importance of the visit by 
according Mr. Hobhouse a fitting welcome when he lands on these shores. | 


"9. ** The Commission, which is appointed to investigate into the labour 
problem, is entrusted with a work that pales into 
ve Factory Labour Commis- insignificance when compared with the questions of 
Rie fed (34), 13th Oct, gee magnitude that fcrm the subject of reference 
Bag. cols. e other Commission, whose sessions open simul- 
taneously with the Factory Commission. Viewed by 
| itself, it is charged with the investigation of a subject of cardinal importance 
for the country, owing to the great industrial problems with which it will 
have to deal in the course of its enquiry, ‘The swadeshi movement has given 
a fillip to the industrial progress of the country, which will be materially 
affected by the legislative action of Government according as it is favourable 
or otherwise to the growth and prospects of the various industries... wes ee 
far as the Factory Commission is appointed to enquire into and fix the limit 
of labour hours, it has the sympathy of all bonest friends cf the labouring 
classes, and they would welcome any reasonable limit that is enforced by law 
at its suggestion. . At the same time, we would wish that the mill-owning class 
ee should have its full say, and we think that its interest will be secure in the 
hands of the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodhar Thakersey, whom Govern- 
ment have been pleased to nominate as the Bombay representative on the 
Factory Commission. In accepting the duties of a representative on the 
Commission, Mr. Vithaldas has made a great sacrifice of time, which for a man 
of his extensive business dealings meansa good deal. ‘The mill-owners have 
secured in him a powerful representative, whose intimate association with the 
mill affairs of the city will make him a useful guide to direct the deliberations 

of the Commission.” 


10. Only those who are pining in slavery can properly realize the misery 

of slaves. Even the common people of England 

Sympathy of Mr. Keir haye begun to groan in slavery like the sub jects of 
pac na P., with India’s Native States in Todia. The Labour Party in England 
: are endeavouring to free the working class “from 

Puckksba? (162), oe thraldom, and it is natural that they should appre- 
ciate similar efforts made by their fellow-sufferers in India. ‘The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats and rude Anglo-Indian journalists are either imcapable ‘of under- 
a standing our real condition or have no inclination to do so. ‘To the Indian 
a officials: our movements appear sinful, tut to Mr. Keir Hardie they appear holy 
a and not seditious. It is not the case that treason against the king is a sin. 
eee English history itself testifies that if the king be a sinner, it is a meritorious, act 
on the part of the subjects even to behead him. If, however, geutle means could 
roduce repentance in a sinner, there would be no need of the sword. Mr. Keir 
‘Hardie says that the swadeshi movement is a gentle remedy. He has given a 
that should the Labour Party come in power, they would never ‘hesitate 3 

\ to grant swardjya to India. But such a lope is far distant as yet. ‘The Irish, 


ment is stock-still as yet. If, however, efforts for swardjya be made on all 
sides, they would, without doubt, bring the British Government to its knees. 


Ti, Woe to the land on whose judgment seat the stranger sits—at whose 


| _ gate the stranger watches! Woe to the land divided 
India should invoke Shi- against itself and relying on strangers!’ So says 


vaji and Ramdas to regain oa ey 
her independence. Zschokke, Oh India; you were once renowned as the 


Vihéri (173), Tth Oct. ‘golden land, you produced men like Pratapsinha, 


% 


too, are struggling for. swardjya like the Indians. But the Imperial. Govern’ 


nr 


Shivaji, &c., who sacrificed their lives for the sake of . 


independence, and you were made free by Shivaji’s sword Bhavani, but what is 
your present condition? Woebetgyou,as Zschokke says, because Englishmen, 
who are strangers, are sitting on your judgment seat and watch at your gate. 
Your sons are divided amongst themselves and rely on strangers, Englishmen, for 
their advancement. You are forced to rot in the mire of subjection and have 
neither a national flag nor a national anthem; you neither enjoy liberty of the 
press nor liberty of speech ; and the reason of all this is that you opened your 
door to foreigners and placed your neck in their hands. If you wish to save your 
honour and regain your past splendour of Shivaji’s time, you should drive away 
the strangers who sit on your judgment seat and watch at your gate. You must 
call upon Shivaji to protect you and upon Bhausaheb to break to pieces the throne 
of subjection ; you should also pray Ramdas to deliver lectures on politics and 
show you the path of independence. Your tottering throne must be propped 
up by Shivaji’s sword Bhavani. So long asa Kingsfor}, a stranger, and not 
a Ramshastri, sits on your judgment seat, 5» long as Tommy Atkins, and not a 
Baji or Tanaji, watches at your gate, and so long as some wiseacres amongst us 
take pride in obtaining a knighthood by playing the part of a tell-tale, no one 
will care for you. A century ago, Italy was inas woeful a condition as you are 
in at present, being under the sway of Austria. Just as the stranger Kingsford 
is now sending Babu Bepin to jail for obeying the dictates of his conscience and 
condemning Bhupendranath and Vasant Kumar to work at an oil press, so the 
Kingsfords, appointed to magisterial posts in Italy by Austria, used to banish or 
hang Italian patriots for loving their country. But Italy called piteously upon 
her Ramdas and Shivaji, and immediately Mazzini, her Ramdas, and Garibaldi, 
who founded her swarajya, made their appearance. They were only waiting for 
the country’s call. Mazzini covered all Italy with a network of secret societies, 
carried on political intrigues with neighbouring nations and, having handed the 
flag and sword to Garibaldi, raised the war-cry in the name of independence. 
Shortly afterwards Italy threw off the Austrian yoke and became independent. 
Why, then, Oh India, are you waiting ? Why do you not invoke Shivaji and 
Ramdas? ‘They will not appear unless they are invoked, as the sacred books 
say, but will make their appearance as soon as you invoke them. Do you not 
consider your present plight to be sufficiently miserable? How long will you 
wait 2 Unless you wish to be ruined, you must invoke Shivaji and Ramdas. 


12. Whatever may be the state of the otber provinces there is no doubt 
that Gujarat <has remained sober and peaceful. In 
Alleged repressive ten- gpite of this, the Government officials of the province 


-dencies of — Government Jook with a suspicious eye upon its public leaders, as 
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officials in Gujarat. 


Gujarat (73), 11th Oct. if beneath the apparent tranquillity, there larked the 


smouldering fire of sedition, ready to burst forth at 
any moment. This is well illustrated by the recent action of the Collector of 
Surat in refusing to lend the public hali recently built ai the expense of Sheth 
Nagindas fora lecture on the swadesht movement by Dewan Bahadur Ambalal. 
This instance well shows the disadvantages of giving over to Government tue 
management of a hall, built for public purposes, The authorities at 
Ahmedabad also have jsimilarly prevented the poet Maharanishankar Sharma 
from lecturing there. it is said that when Pandit Rajendralal of Madras was 
delivering a lecture at Nadiad, a detective was seen at the scene of the -lecture 
behaving like a mad man and shouting Bande Mitaram. At the close of the 
lecture he garlanded the Pandit and subsequently accompanied him in the 
same train when the latter left Nadidd for Almedabad, pretending to be a 
swadeshé enthusiast. On alighting at the Ahmedabad station, he forthwith 
informed the police, who took the Pandit into custody. After Leing detained 
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‘ Pandit, instead ot being ieee get down at Ahmedabad, 
to go 1 Ao 2g (Mehsina -tller ‘police oustody. What a cowardly 
bp wae th ghar hat obs gained by ‘such’ action ? ‘We assure Govern- 
+. that . i an ndi is. thoroughly loyal and a. true patriot. . Of course, he 

; ra is rf nora worshipper of Government officials. Hence it was 
120 0 moh, and by such underhand means, Indeed, this is not 

_ far-sighted policy. On the lish , it might unnecessarily arouse the peace- 
able = le of Capers, The people "also should be on their guard against such 


sa, A little while ago one ‘of the Caloutia Magistrates remarked on 
the mistakenly gentle policy of the Calcutta Police in 
“Ccamente on the Calcutta dealing with rioters; the Police have evidenty taken 


due-v5 _ the hint, but not to ‘the general satisfaction. Unless 
— (38) rome Vols Page all the reports are lies, the Police during the riots at 


: the end of last week were not particularly discriminat- 
ing in their selection of subjects for rougi treatment—which perhaps was 
due not more to their own stupidity than to the ‘slimness’ of the rioter. 
The scenes in the neighbourhood of Beadon Square were a disgrace:to the 
capital. Putting aside all questions of politics, it is incredible that the 
authorities should have let the mob get s° much out of hand that nobody could 
tel] for certain who were the aggressors, who were the principal stone-throwers, 
or what the trouble was al! about........... The vacillating policy hitherto 
pursued will probably end in one or two still more serious riots in which there 
will be bloodshed and most likely, as generally happens, some innocent person 
will be the principal victim.” 


14, There may be a few students mixed up in the ‘riot’ at Calcutta, 
| but the latest conflict between the people and the 
Indian Spectator (5), 12th Police seems to show that it is no longer safe to 
Oct. assume that rowdyism in that unhappy city is con- 
fined to students. ‘here are two diametrically oppo- 
site versions of the alleged attack on the Police, and the retaliation by the 
Jatter. It is easy’ to understand why the Police should be unpopular in 
Calcutta just now.......... The press prosecutions and. the prosecutions 
for sedition have contributed to make them more unpopular than before. 
They have to conduct searches, they have to arrest leading popular men, and 
they have to conduct cases against them, Above all, they have to take down 
notes of speeches at the public meetings and to remind the enthusiastic gather- 
ings that they should not allow their zeal to out-run their discretion. ‘Thus the 
Police are marked men everywhere, and conflicts between them and the people 
are inevitable. One can very easily believe that bricks are thrown at them. 
But the other version of the story alleges that the Police themselves set u 
rowdies to break the peace. It is hard to believe that a Police Superintendent 
would instigate some one to cut off his hand and maim him........... It is well 
| that Government have ordered an inquiry. The Police are likely to maintain 
| that as the agitators are stirring up the multitude as well as those who take an 
4 intelligent interest in public events, the lawless characters in the population 
have found a new opening for carrying on their trade. On the other hand, if 
the allegations against the Police are also proved, Government may well feel the 
situation to be more perplexing than ever. It is bad enough to have 
to suppress wrong-doing ameng the people through the Police. What agency 
is to be employed to suppress: wrong-doing by the Police? Perbaps the allega- 
tion is really against certain known or unknown Police constables, though in 
the, press the charge must nevessarily assume a more general FOP... soe eee 
Though the inquiry ordered by Government is to be private, it may briny to. 
light many startling facts,” 


15. The Calcutta correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes under the date 

5th October :—‘ The town is surcharged with the 

“Inde Prakash (42), Sth rumour that a pitched battle will take place between 
Oct., Eng. cole, the entire Police force and the Bengalis, the latter 
having been rendered perfectly desperate by the. 

atrocities of, the Police at Beadon Square. - The rumour is also gaining ground | 
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that preparations. are being made to bring. Bepin Chandra Pal into the 


meshes of section 124A of the Penal Oode, to deport Surendranath and 
Aswinikumar Dutt of Bérisal, and arrest all the other leaders for petty faults 
under pettier sections. Such is the condition of Calcutta, when the fore- 
runner of a terrible conflict is manifesting itself in nocturnal: fights at 
Beadon Square, As on all occasions, the Police provoked the Bengalis by 
illegally dispersing a meeting that was being addressed by the Barrister A. C; 
Roy. The European Sergeant cried out.that somebody hal thrown dust on 
him, and he held up his hand shouting ‘ Disorderly assembly! Stop meeting ! ’ 
‘Whose orders?’ asked the speaker, ‘Mine!’ thundered the Sergeant, and 
then in the words of the Staéesman ‘ A Babu seized this European and threw 
him down!’ Forsooth ! the ‘ Babu’ is now a dreaded fos whomall Englishmen 
from Morley to Inspector Merriman view with respect. ' Still he is without a 
weapon. Consider then, if this Babu possessed arms, how much more 
respect he could command! Well then as I told you at the very first, the 
Police were to blame for insulting the excited Bengalis by dispersing their 
meeting and assaulting them. ‘Then the brickbats were made use of. I 
confess the Bengalis were to blame to some extent, but a nation against whom 
the Police have vowed vengeance have no help but to take the law into their 
own hands. Enormous atrocities were committed both by the Police and tie 
Bengalis. We are told the biggest riot of the decade is still reserved for the 
17th October—Partition Day. The Bengalis have not had themselves admitted 
into the hospitals, but are being treated at home, while batches of parawallas 
are lying iil, a few seriously hit with Bengali brickbats. May they never 
recover! their wanton assault upon thelr own innocent countrymen is a sin 
which I cannot pardon. I must confess that the Bengalis are of opinion that 
they are a match for the Police, but when wo note that guns were brought up 
on Wednesday night but not fired, the affair looks very serious indeed. A 
single shot would mean destruction to lots of Bengalis. We can’t tell what 


a 
» 
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the future may have in store for us. There is apparently no maa who would: 


bring about a compromise : the Bengalis vow they will die for Bande Mdtaram, 
and the Police wil! not tolerate Bande Udtaram and boycott, for which they 
are ready with their buckshot. Such is the condition you find us in in the 
metropolis of India. A danger lurks ahead, and the place is so much strewn 
with gunpowder, that a single spark would bring about a terrific explosion. 


A Bengali’s name is now as much a synonym for bravery as that of a Sikh or 
a Pathan.” - | | 


16. The 16th October—the day of the partition of Bengal, of Curzonian 

sin and of India’s awakening—is approaching. That 

Approaching anniversary immortal day will be celebrated throughout India 
of the partition of Bengal. and the swadesht vow renewed. By a strange 
Duydnotiejak (78), 10th eoincidence, it falls this year on the auspicious 
Oct. Dusseru day, on which processions of swadeshi 
patriots will march in triumph, Yes, this partition- 

day will remind us of the necessity of remaining united, of loudly 
proclaiming our grievances, and of continuing the fight, at all costs and in the 
face of all difficulties, for our rights and for those of our posterity, ‘That day 
will remind and assure us that to every one clings the infirmity of distinguish- 
ing between mine and thine, and even ascetics have betrayed a partiality for 
their own country. Liven the great Morley—the learned, the keen, the honest, 
the liberal Morley—leaves aside all these virtues, when the safety of England 
is concerned. He has not deemed it his duty to interfere with the action 
of the Indian authorities, in spite of the various outrages in Bengal, the 
deportation of Lajpatrai, the hardships of the innocent victims of the 
Rawalpindi trials, or the circulars against the liberties of public speaking and 
writing ; nay he has countenanved and defended all these measures. This has 
taught Indians the folly of relying on others and the necessity of adopting 
the swadesht movement, This sacrifice will no doubt be interrupted by the 
officials, as Vishwamitra’s was by the demons; but just as the great Rishi 


summoned Rama to his assistance, so will Surendranath invoke the aid of God. 


in the sewadesht cause, The 16th October will be the day for this sacrifice, 
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regard to the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress only so far as they could be 


useful for their purposes, They gave an undertaking at Calcutta that they 
would work in harmony with the leaders of the Central Provinces, but when 
the actual. work commenced they conveniently forgot their pledge....... They 
formed an asscciation called the Rashtriya Mandal, a name which to the 
multitude meant the same thing as the ashfriya Sabha, which was the 
vernacular name given to the Congress, so that work might be done and 
funds collected in the name of either body promiscuously and used for either 
as circumstances might suggest. They knew that they were an uninfluential 
body of men who could not raise all the money required for holding the 
Congress, and hence devised the expedient of sending out a son and a son-in-law 
of perhaps the most most widely respected gentleman in the whole province, 
who happen unfortunately to be Extremists, to collect subscriptions, leaving it 


to the people to think that they went about on behalf of that gentleman. 


The most notorious of the Tilakites at Nagpur told the present writer months 
ago (1) that they would send out men to preach to the people that Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji had preached the gospel of swardjyaas they wished and that accord- 
ingly their side must be supported and upheld, and (2) that they would raise 
funds and divide the total sum realised by the minimum amount of subscription 
payable by a member of the Reception Committee and thus secure so many 
men pledged to give a vote to Mr, Tilak, In spite'of all their tricks and not- 
withstanding all that the oratorical libertinism and coarse humour of their 
leader, Mr. Khaparde, could do for them, they found themselves in a minority 
on the last day fixed for the registration of members of the Reception Com- 
mittee entitled to vote at the election of President. This was undoubtedly too 
bitter a pill for them to swallow. And they were determined to invent means 
of depriving the Moderates of the fruits of their victory. They dishonestly 
withheld payment into the Congress coffers of the bulk of the funds raised by 
them for the Congress, They put in just enough money to have some members on 
the Reception and Executive Committees to obstruct and thwart the Moderates. 
at every step. They took unfair advantage of the presence of nine Extremists 
against four Moderates at one of the meetings of the Executive Committee to 
add largely to their own number, till at last this Committee was 58 strong with a 
preponderating majority of the Extremists. Having done this, they made it 
impossible for the Moderates to carry any proposition at its meetings. And yet,. 
these are in an overwhelming majority on the Reception Committee, have tur- 
nished funds requisite for the holding of the Congress, and will be held respon- 
sible by the country for the success or failure of their arrangements. It was. 
under such circumstances that the Chairman of the Reception Committee con- 
vened a meeting cf that body for the reconstitution of the Executive Committee, 
And for this high crime and misdemeanour the new patriots resolved to gibbet 
him and those who thought with him. By spreading false and wicked rumours 
bout the object of the meeting they collected a large and angry mob outside. 
the hall where the meeting was to be held: The canard circulated was that 
a Chitnavis and his friends wanted to keep up the existing high prices of 
food-stuffs, that they (the Extremists) were going to prevent such a meeting 
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‘being held, and that it was to the poor man’s interest that a mob should colleet 
and use all means to make the meeting impossible, They circulated a notice | 
that the meeting was open to the public, knowing very well that it was not, | 

‘and by that means collected a lot of college students and schoolboys. inside 
the Hall. When a leading member of the Reception Committee was proposed 
and elected ds chairman of the meeting, thev took forcible possession of the _ . 

-chair, The mob outside were not idle either. They did not easily allow 
members of the Reception Committee tq pass who did not provide themselves 
with the unauthorised admission cards distributed among their comrades and 
followers by Messrs. Moonje & Co., the Extremist unlimited liability firm, and 
not a few of them had to return totheir homes, ‘The Honourable Mr. Chitnavis 
in dissolving the meeting never said a word about the alleged illegality of the 

meeting, and yet the story was invented and has gone the round of the Press, 

After this abortive meeting came toa close many Moderates had dust thrown 
in their eyes, were severely hustled, and not a few actually beaten, when they 
were returning home. The Extremists, so far as the present writer is able 
to see, are absolutely unrepentant and openly avow their intention of repeating 
the scenes of the notorious September 22nd till the Congress is held and the 
last Congress guest has left Nagpur ; unless, in the meantime, the Moderates learn 
to behave by duly electing Mr. Tilak as President. By the way, I should not 
omit to mention that one gentleman who had his share of the beating was express- 
ly told in the process that he would be let off if he promised to vote for Mr, 
‘Tilak. As good a sample as any of the various methods his worshippers have 
contrived 'o get Mr. Tilak installed in the Presidential chair. These Extre- 
mists, curiously enough, prate a lot about constitutional procedure and so on, but 
they coolly accepted at a meeting of the Executive Committee, which was only 
a creation of the Reception Committee, Mr. Chitnavis’s resignation of the 
chairmanship of the larger body, with what prcpriety Heaven knows. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held the other day, and they posted 
their student and schoolboy minions between the place of meeting and the 
residence of a particularly obnoxious (because tenacious) Moderate member 
to teach him a sound lesson, as it was loudly whispered, but that gentleman 
had got wind of this and thinking that discretion was the better part of valour, 
staved away. Itisa fact, and nota mere opinion, that the Extremists are 
fully resolved that if they could help it there should be no Congress at ali this 
year at Nagpur, unless it be a ‘Tilak Congress, which would be ruinous to the best 
interests of the Congress and the country. What is to be done under the cir- | 
cumstances?. I have reason to believe that the question is engaging the most At 
anxious thought of the responsible leaders of the Congress and feel sure that i! 
a decision, which all things considered will be the most satisfactory possible, \ 
is not beyond the region of probabilities, One statesmanlike step the Nagpur — ht 
leaders have taken is that they have refused to make over the funds col- | 
lected by them to the Extremist faction. So far, so good. Let us all hope 
that events will so shape themselves that the Congress and the VConfer- At 
ences, which are annual national events, will come off this year as usual a 
under the auspices of the wise leaders who have piloted them these many Ah 
years,” ny. 
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18. “The deplorable émpasse at Nagpur has set the leaders 7 public 
ie opinion in different parts of the country doubting 
re one ee the advisability of Pakias the Congress to be held 

this year at the capital of the Central Provinces. It is stated that the Con- 
gress leaders are considering the question of holding this year’s session in a 
place other than Nagpur, Looking to the present state of affairs in the 
provinces, Bengal and the Punjab are out of the question. Madras, too, is 
not likely to invite the Congress this year. ‘There remain Bombay and the 
United Provinces, It is not two years since the Congress was held in the WHE 
latter, and they cannot be expected to invite the National Assembly. There 1p 
‘thus remains Bombay only. Seven sessions of the Congress have already been ih 
held in this Presidency, and it is not more than three years sine the last af 
-gession was held in Bombay.- Holding the sessions of the: National Assembly | A 
_ _is..no light task, taxing. as it does to the utmost the resources of the city in 
 -~~vwhich it is held. : There are obvious difficulties in the way of inviting this 
oon 1684-6 PRIUS. Fc OA APES | 
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u. 7 pile de eoishiirt- ind: vo-sambh 4a te be dome, 
; afidence in. the high ‘seriee of duty ani 
| ‘to hope that they will come 
d: And. save ountry from ‘the ‘humiliation of a mational fiasco. The 
on rests with the All. India ‘Congress Committee where to hold the Con- 
7 is. stated that a meeting 


of this body will shortly be called, at 
hich theq of the advisability or otherwise of allowing this year’s 
BESSIO s to be held at Ndgpur will be. disoussed. We hope the meeting will 
‘he immediately called, as there is so little time left between now and the end 
“of December ken the Congress is usually held.” 


©" 99. “It is scarcely an ag ate mgs to say oe the eyes of all India are 

ae most intently concentrated at present on the political 

dl 3 ee (): 3th situation creatdd at Nagpur by the irreconcilable 

ne differences between the leading men of the two wings 

‘of our popular party, culminating, as they did, in insults, blows and cudgelling | 
‘and enforced dispersion of a very important meeting........... The Congress 
‘cause was never in greater danger.......... Internal feuds and permanent 
hostilities amongst ourselves must prove our most fatal enemies, Gloomy as 
‘the situation was, N4gpur has made it gloomier still. Outsiders can no longer 
“treat the situation as a provincial one, nor the differences as merely local and 
‘likely to disappear as Christmas draws near. But before we take up the pain- 
‘ful task of reviewing the situation and seriously considering what Congress- 
men outside the Central Provinces must do in case the leaders .there give up 
“in despair the task of conquering the difficulties created by local Extremists 
we should like to give to our readers tue result of very careful enquiries made 
by us from most unimpeachable sources as to what the bare facts really are, 
sseeeeee We will take the several points separately. Firstly, as regards what 
‘the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis said at the meeting of the 22nd “September, 

when challenged about the validity of his right as President. of the Reception 
Committee to convene that meeting, The local Extremist leaders have per- 
- sistently declared that Mr. Chitnavis admitted the illegality of the meeting. 

This we learn most authoritatively is absolutely false. The purport of what 

he said was that the meeting, as it had developed, was not a fit place to discuss 

the validity of its being properly convened.......... Mr. Chitnavis pointed out 

that as the Recepticn Commitiee bad been very greatly enlarged by the addi- 

tions made on the 3lst August, and as amongst the new members there were 

several Parsigs and gentlemen from other communities, he thought it right 

that the Executive Committee should be proportionately enlarged and made 
representative. Hence he had convened the meeting which some thought to be 

er perfectly valid and. others not. Mr. Chitnavis had no desire to exclude any party 
since the Congress was a national affair. He only pointed out that the best 

course under the circumstances was to adjourn the meeting. Secondly, with 

regard to the presence of outsiders, the Extremist leaders have alleged that 

Mr. Chitravis had granted passes to several outsiders and detective Police 

(fficers and that was the reason why the mob had got out of hand, The fact 

is that at the request of certain Press reporters, he had granted passes to them. 

The. Superintendent of Police also wanted one or two passes for his 
reporters and these also were given........... Far from actively calling in Police 

officers, when, prior to the holding of the meeting, the Police asked Mr. 

Chitnavis whether he and the organizers of the meeting would require Police 

help, Mr. Chitnavis sent word explicitly refusing such help. It was only ata 

very late stage of the meeting, when the students aris and outside were 

becoming very rowdy and assuming under the influence of the inciting speeches 

of the extremist speakers a violent attitude, that Mr. Chitnavis sent for some 

Police help in case of eventualities. As regards the insults and throwing of 

dust and cudgelling, the allegation has been made that the Moderates themselves 

began the row... ...... All this is absolutely false. No Moderate before or 

alter the incident beat anybody. In fact they could not even defend them- 

selves, surrounded and hemmed in as they were by a thick mass of rowdy 

‘schgol-boys and pthers bent on mischief.......... As regards the validity of the 

pO to reconstruct the Executive Committee, it has been alleged that 

hh whe can the last the provision&l Reception Committee and its Executive 


by a 


Committee. 1 sod, {t wewenttled that the latter: was: never to be changed. 
‘We ave infOrited that xesueh resolution was ever passed limiting the power of 


‘the Reception€ fittee and its contrél over its own executive.......... 
‘doubt, i€ was pro 


vided that the Executive Committee could itself add to its 


number. But that can never be held to mean that the Executive Committee - 


was made the master of the Reception Committee,......... As regards the 
funds, the subsoribers, the Moderates and members of the Reception Committee 
declare that if the Executive Committee—autongst whom, by the bye, it is 
important to note, there is now a decided majority of the Extremists, secured 
by several additions made since ‘its first constitution in February—want to 
‘lord it over the Reception Committee and deny it the right even to make 
additions to it, they will neither hand over their funds to them, nor have 
anything to do with them.......... That there was a serious row, that Moderates, 
and Moderates alone, were mobbed, insulted, beaten and covered with dust 
is not denied, nor that some person or persons purposely issued notices inviting 
students in particular and also the rough characters of the city to attend a 
meeting which they knew was private, has not been, we see, denied even 
by the apologists of the Extremists.......... Before we conclude, we may 
mention that our information from a mast reliable quarter is that the reasons 
for Mr, Chitnavis’ resignation of the Presidentship of the Congress were (1) 
that he found that it had become extremely difficult for gentlemen to associate 
.and work with men ‘ wnoshave not the least conscience or sense of decency 
and honour ;’ (2) that he found that he had been subjected to grossest mis- 
representations and ‘false reports wilfully circulated ;’ (3) and that he also 
found that no proposal of his, aiming at bringing about a compromise found 
‘favour with the parties concerned. Harmonious working was what he wanted 
and he resigned because he found it impossible to secure it.’’ [In its issue of 
the 9th instant the paper writes :—‘“ The Editor of the Deshasevak, the Nagpur 
extremist organ, sends us the following telegram which our readers should 
not find it difficult to understand in the light of the facts given in yesterday’s 
ISSUE... ..6 We are in one sense glad to find the Rashtriya Mandal of 
Nagpur coming forth with offers of pecuniary help; that means work instead 
of talk. But we should like to know the extent of the help promised. Why 
do they not give the contributions of all the 1,800 members they pretend 
to have with them and thus swamp the Moderate S00?.......... Itis good that 
an appeal has been made to the All India Congress Committee. They wil 
surely do justice, and we feel certain that no sane man would decide that the 
members who joined the Nagpur Recepticn Committee on the 31st August 
should be superseded by a foreign body like the Rashtriya Mandal only 
because of the rebelliousness of the Executive Committee. Here is the telegram 
we have commented upon :—‘ Present Congress situation in great confusion 
“owing to Rao Bahahur Dikshit’s refusing to hand over to the Secretaries the 
Congress funds which were temporarily “deposited with him for safe custody. 
Moderate leaders, though still members of permanently formed Executive 
Committee, curiously question its representative character aud have given 
registered notice to the Secretaries not to incur any liability, transact any 
business, enter into any contract, deal with any Congress funds or property. 
- Nationalists have challenged bogus votes and do not regard the Reception Com- 


mittee as modified by additions on 31st August as properly constituted until the . 


‘report of Scrutinizing Committee, appointed for eliminating such bogus votes, 
‘is submitted. ‘To get out of the deadlock so created, the Rashtriya Mandal—the 
representative body of the Central Provinces nationalists—has offered pecuniar 
heip to the Secretaries for enabling them to take up Congress work immediately 
in hand iu Nagpur. If the Secretaries find themselves unable to accept the 
proffered help owing to this muddle, the Rashtriya Mandal has separately 
requested the Joint “General Secretaries of the Ali India Congress Committee 
to give tothe Rashtriya Mandal permission to hold Congress in Nagpur. 
Reply awaited with keen expectation.’ ’’] 


20, False and exaggerated statements about the Congress to be held at 
Kis srt (136), 8th Oct. 
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Nagpur are being published in the organs of the 
Moderate party § and some of these latter have gone 


r 
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TAT OS tO Geciare § eirem: made. it impossible 
to bold the Congress at. Pi: ‘it: must be. rém emneretothas “when a 
public leader ha: edo a te in Aeoaditien to the, ‘views. of, thousands of 
people, he ia sure to meet with -more or less’ ridicule ‘or insult, as’Wwe know 
from the instances gf Messrs. ‘Bradlaugh, Hyndman, Chamberlain and Asquith, 
the Jas of whom was recently surrounded by suffragists and with difficulty 
extricated from his awkward position: Atthe time of the meeting held at 
an on 22nd September, large crowds of people had assembled outside the 
Place of the meeting, and if any one making his way through the crowd met 
re ee with rough or discourteous treatment, the leaders of the Nagpur Extremists can 
ee not-with fairness be blamed for it. To hold Dr. Munje responsible for tue 
pees excitement prevailing at Nagpur would, in our opinion; be as foolish as it was 
improper to deport the Natu brothers on ‘account of the murder of certain 
ropean officials at Poona or to deport Lala Lajpatrai to Mandalay in 
consequence of the unrest in the Punjib. Though the Extremists could not 
secure #ths of the votes. in the Reception Committee, they are still very 
powerful in Nagpur, and the Moderate party should have taken this fact into 
account in regulating their line of action. But that party committed the 
serious mistake of. attempting the reorganization of the Executive Committee, 
and this was the cause of the ill-treatment received by them. It matters 
little whether the Extremists or the Moderates have a majority in the Executive 
Committee, which is concerned only with making preparations for the Congress, 
| i The real point in dispute is not the selection of the President of the Congress. 
 —- This point has already been settled in favour of the Moderates by the resolution 
os of the Congress, which lays down that the selection of the President should 
rest with the Reception Committée, and hence the Mcderates have no cause 
of complaint on this score. As the Congress season is drawing near, all should 
join in making preparations for the gathering. The Congress belongs not to. 
any particular party or person but to the whole of India, Both Extremists and 
Moderates want it, but while the latter wish it to adhere to its old mendicant 
policy, the Extremists desire a departure from that policy. The real question 
before the Congress is whether it approves of the Extremist policy of passive: 
resistance and whether it is prepared to recommend the adoption of that policy 
by the people. The selection of the President is not the real point in dispute, 
as some erroneously think. ‘The dispute is not about men but about a principle, 
viz., Whether the Congress should persevere in mendicancy as of old or adopt a 
policy of self-reliance, The Extremists do nos wish to abolish the Congress, but 
only to change its policy. We, therefore, advise both parties to join hands in 
making preparations for the coming Congress, while maintaining their respective 
attitude on the proper line of polioy to be adopted by the Congress, 


aie 


21. “Mr. Dixit’s interpellation regarding the grazing fees in forests for 
cattle brought out the astounding fact that grazing 

Interpellations at the last fees in forest pastures have been arbitrarily raised 
meeting of the Bombay from 2 annas to 4 annas per head and from 4 annas. 


C l. : , 
“oa bake (38), 6th to 8 annas, because fires in the forests were 
- Oot., Kng. cols. abnormally numerous. The explanation given that. 


it is the policy of Government to enforce com- 
munal responsibility on villages enjoying rights in Government forests 
' will not be considered satisfactory by any one. In the first place, the. 
villages situated in the forests are entitled as of right to grazing and other 
immunities, and the public cannot acquiesce in the contention of Govern- 
ment that these immunities and privileges are conferred by Government in 
consideration of villagers undertaking to keep down or help in extinguishing: 
forest fires........... In the next place, it is well known that dried grass ignites. 
spontaneously in all forests, and it is absurd to make the people of the neigh- 
bouring villages responsible for the fires or for helping to put them down. In 
any case, there is no valid reason for penalizing a whole neighbourhood for the. 
rag acts of afew. The system of enforcing communal responsibility by 

ting penalties on whole villages has been much abused of late by the admi- - 

nistration, and we are afraid that its absurdities and inequity may drive people. 

into a: policy of passive resistance, which may prove worse than: the damage 

by forest fires. Mr, Dixit also touched upon the subject of the- 
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establishment at Sholdpur of a cattle farm. Such farms with suitable 
veterinary appliances ought to be established in every Taluka........... 
On the question of Mr. Khare Government formulated the conditions on 
which a concession can be granted for the construction of a railway in the 
Konkan. They do not look over-liberal......... A question from the same gentle- 
man disclosed the fact that even village Patels are to be prohibited from attending 
political meetings, but Government do not think it advisable to publish the 
orders issued on this subject by the Commissioner, C. D. It also appears that 
Government will charge 64 p.c. on all future ¢akavié loans. ‘The reason 
assigned for this increase is far from satisfactory........... The professed aim 
of takavi advances is to accommodate the peasant with the requisites of agricul- 
ture on easy terms, and one fails to see how the rayat will be benefited by 
having to pay 2p.c. extra for the loans. ‘The step is clearly retrogressive. 
With regard to the Nadiad-Kapadwanj Steam Tramway, Government stated, 
in reply to enquiries from the Honourable Mr, Parekh, that it had been decided 
to finance it by private agency, ani that the B. B. & C, I. Railway have been 
asked to make a detailed survey and estimates of the line, at the initial expense 
of Government. This is satisfactory so far as it goes.. We hope tlie survey and 
estimates may show that the commercial prospects of the line are favourable, and 
that the Kapadwan] people may ere long have the line for which they have been 
agitating for years past. Even when completed it will be only a smalk 
stenm-tramway of local importance. ‘The line which is very urgently needed 
is the Mehmedabad-Dakor line of nearly 30 miles, which will effect a 
saving of nearly 20 miles for ali goods and passenger traffic between Abmed- 
abad and Dakor. It is strange that the importance of this Jine is completely 
overlooked by all who should be most interested in its construction. ‘The forest 
produce of the Panch Mahals is largely consumed in Northern Gujarat, and it 
is obviously to the interest of all the princes and people of the Panch Mahdals 
to agitate for the line. On the other hand, the mill-owners and producers of 
Ahmedabad ought to know that the saving of freight on their manufactures 
even for a stretch of 20 miles cannot but materially raise their profits. To 
the thousands of people who visit the sacred shrine of Ddkor every full moon 
from Ahmedabad, the gain by the proposed line will be appreciable. Mr. 
Parekh touched upon the subject of enlarging the franchise in Municipal 
towns, and it appears that the matter is under discussion in, official circles. The 
existing public spirit of the non-official Municipal councillors leaves much room 
for improvement, and it is believed that if the current hybrid system gives way 
to one in which the people’s members preponderate, the sense of responsibility 
will be further developed and stimulated. Much, however, will depend on the 
details of electoral regulations. It is well known that under the present rules, 
- ignorant Mill jobbers, low paid Government clerks, and others of equally 
insignificant status receive undue recognition. The effect of a good law is 
thus marred by the defective regulations for working it. It is hoped that 
whatever improvements are made, the mischievous absurdity of racial and 
sectional representation will be resolutely avoided. ‘The circulaz letter of Sir 
H. Stuart complained among other things that the Government view of 
measures is not brought out by the interpellations in Council. Wedo not 
think the contention is borne out by the last Council meeting, and in any case 
why did not the Government nominees supply this defect ?” 


22. ‘People in Bombay are naturally disposed to think that after the 
tremendous rainfall we have lately witnessed, all 


Prospects of scarcity. must be weil with the country except so far as it may 
E nP hes ie : a pies have been damaged by. floods, ‘Ihe truth, unfor- 
ng.co Se; ) ( | 8 x ) y ee 5 
(67), luth Oct. tunately, is far otherwise. Even here the scarcity ot 


- rain in September was very noticeable, and this 
scarcity has jeopardised the crops throughout the greater part of the Peninsula, 
v.esee,.. rom Peshawar to Cape Commorin the complaiat of high prices prevails, 
We are not among those who attribute all India’s ills to the railways aud 
foreign trade ; but there can be little doubt that with India entering tue worid’s 
markets the prices of her produce will-for some time rise faster than the rate 
of wages. ‘Lhe wages must uo doubt catch up in course of time, but it is 
difficult for the pour to tide over the transition period. A little export duty 

on. focd-grains, perhaps, would do no great harm. If it can be demonstrated 
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high ‘prices prevailing and the lowering of the purchasing power of the 
e the rayat’s lot is at present far fromenviable. It is, therefore, incumbent 


‘on ‘the authorities to issue the necessary instructions to their subordinate officers 
to pursue'a very liberal policy in the estimation of crop outturn as well as in 


the matter of giving takavi advances to the agriculturists.] 


23. The Income Tax authorities in the mofussil being entirely dependent 
upon the village officers and other low-paid servants 
3 ot Government for information regarding the incomes 
account books for income of people, instances of unfair assessment of the tax 
tax investigation likely to . *, 
give rise to diasatisfaction. constantly crop up, and persons so assessed scarcely 
Vydparé (179), 6th Oct. ever succeed in securing redress from the local autho- 
rities. ‘lhe Honourable Mr. Dikshit drew the atten- 
tion of Government at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council to a 
petition submitted to them on the subject by tle people of the Sangamner 
Taluka, but was informed in reply that the said petition had been returned to 
the petitioners under the Petition Rules, and that the difficulties in connection 
with the assessment were mainly due to the unreliability of the accounts 
produced by petty traders, Is it not strange that the very account books, 
which are relied upon by Civil Courts to grant decrees against debtors, should 
become untrustworthy for purposes of income tix inquiries? We are afraid 
that this policy is likely to spread dissatisfaction among tke people and to 
create an impression in the people’s mind that Government ignore all principles 
of law, justice and morality where their own interests are at stake. This is 


Discrediting of trader’s 


_eertainly undesirable, 


24. “Verily light has followed darkness at Rawalpindi. The ebbing of 

the tide that commenced with the release of the 

Comments on the acquittal ynder-trial prisoners On bail was marked last week by 
of a batch of the accused In the acquittal and discharge of most of the accused 
the Rawaipindi riot case. * ] di h ° * ] d h a 
Mahrdtta (10), 6th Oct. including the six prominent pleaders whose persecu- 
tion was for the last four months the one topic of 


public importance both in and out of the Punjab. The Magistrate is said to 


have deciared the documentary evidence against the accused, who have been 
released, to be conflicting and unreliable and to have been concocted by the 
Police. Only about fourteen accused remain to be tried including some who 
were said to be present on the spot. Al] this changes the complexion of the 
case altogether. If there was a riot and heads were broken, then the guilty 
parties, whoever they may be, must, of course, be punished. But the non- 
official contention from the beginning was that the pleaders and some other 
respectable persons who had nothing todo with the riot were vindictively or 
mischievously dragged in, and Mr, Martineau’s acquittal of these has completely 
borne out that contention. The question hereafter will be not what will be 
the result of the Rawalpindi riot case, but how Government are going to bring 
home the responsibility of their mischievous action to those who were concerned 
in this huge conspiracy to make capital out of the situation and to vive 
the aspect of a rebellion to a street riot.’ | 


25. An article appeared in the Karndtak Patra of the 18th ultimo, 
ee which, in the opinion of Government, was almost 
said to have been given by seditious, if not actually so, he editor of that 
the Collestor of Dhérwar to paper, Mr. Ankalyi, was accordingly sent for by. Mr. 
the editor “3 Neel newapeper Hudson, Collector of Dharwar, on ‘Tuesday last. and 
ue Une, ni Hele els oN given a warning, Since alfairs of this kind have 
(ag), 20th Uct. ecome everyday occurrences of late, ‘we do not 
tas attach much importance to this particular interview. 
Mr, Ankalgi, who is a pleader, did not show any uervousness and tried to justify 


; 


artodd ‘bls articles ; and we highly commend-him for the fearless spirit. 
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tween Government and the people ‘is bound to go on increasing in sourse of 
time, until the former learn to do theiriduty by the people, and until justice 
and morality guide their actions, The time has‘now come for the editors of 
newspapers as representatives of the people to give a warning in return to the 
officials and boldiy tell them that they (the journalists) will not fail in their 
duty to their countrymen under any circumstances. [The Dhdrwdér Vritta 
writes:—The warning given to the editor of the Karndtak Patra by the 
District Magistrate comes to us as a surprise and shows that the officials in this 
part of the country also are not lagging behind in lending a helping hand to.the 
general campaign against sedition. So faras we are able to judge, we see nothing 
seditious in the articles complained of, It appears that translations of certain 
portions of the articles were read out to Mr. Ankalgi by the Magistrate, but 
we submit that the articles taken as a whcle should have been taken into 
consideration. But Government now-a-days appear to have sedition on their 
brain, and their officials are apparently in a state of trepidation lest the agita- 
tion now being carried on by the people might deprive them of soma of their 
power, They are, therefore, trying hard to nip the public agitation in the 
bud. | | 
26, Nosooner did the Manager of the Swajana Hitaishi Dramatic Com- 
| pany come to Dharwér and announce their impend- 
verre: a ing visit to our town than our Collector ordered 
eee: Paes, tht they should act bring on the stage the plays 


Magistrate, Dharwar, of cer- ; : 
tain native plays being put entitled Swadeshit and Rastroddhar. We are not 


‘on the local stage. _ a little surprised at the order passed by the Collector 
Karndtuk Vritta (104), 5th seeing that the very plays were staged over and over 

Oct.; Dnydn Prakash (40), os ties 

Gh Out, again in Belgaum onlv recently. It is strange that 


what appears harmless tothe Head of one district 
should appear dangerous to that of another. We would not have objected 
to the order if the same had been passed after holding a formal enquiry into the 
matter. If the performance of the plays is seditious, the printed books should 
be noless so. Why should Government then have allowed their publication ? 
We are informed that the Company intend to appeal to the High Court against 
the Collector’s order. [A Dharwar correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh 
remarks that there is nothing in the plays that is calculated. to give offence 
to Government. Heobserves that as the performance of the plays has been 
objected to by more than one District Magistrate, the order for prohibiting 
the performance thereof must have emanated from the higher authorities. 
He adds that the fact that the plays were allowed to be performed up till now 
and are being prohibited so lato in the day shows a change in the policy of 
Government. | 


27. ‘*A curious story comes from Surat. : It is stated that Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai, ‘the chair- 
es ad mas “a sn man of the last Ahmedabad Congress, asked for 
ofthe public hall at Surat permission to lecture in the public hali at Surat, 
by Dewan Bahadur Ambalal which the Collector refused to ‘give. We cannot 
ee ta 5th Oct understand why the permission should have been 
— | withheld. Perhaps the fact that the Dewan Bahadur 
was to have lectured on swadeshi must have come in the way of permission 
being granted for the use of the hall. If permission cannot be obtained for the 
use of the hall for purposes of lectures and those too on swudeshi. which the 
Government of India have not objected to, we do not understand for what 
other use the hall can be meant. We do not think that the public-spirited 
gentleman co whose munificence the public of Surat owes the hall intended it 
only for such purposes as prize distributions and the meeting ofthe Surat 
branch of the National Indian Association.”’ : a 
28, Moulvi Rafiuddin Abmed’s wish that after having Europeans, Parsis 
| and Hindus as Presidency Magistrates of ,sombay, 
Jaffer Kahimtulla as Acting GOVerument might be pleased to appoint a Muhbam- 
4th Presidency Magistrate, Madan as one has now teen realised by the. appoiat- 
Bombay. me mentof Mr. Jaffer Rahimtulla, as Acting 4th Presi- 
Jémeo-Jamshed (28), llth ~ dency Magistrate. ['‘lhe Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
Ci, an Oo ae appointments Government have .been.making for 
(20), Jlth Oct. oe a es! na PrCCione Se ane $y ha tar page gage gah Bear gain 2 ome « 
— the last few years to the posts of Presidency Magistrates 


The appointment of Mr. 
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i tic « OME farm at Dhérwér and his subordinates have be- 
Superintendent of Come very much strained. Some time back, it seems, 
Government Farm at 4 petition bad been submitted to the higher authorities 
Dharwér.and. his. subordi- ‘against the Superintendent by all his subordinates, 


eee 


‘ 


nates. but somehow a compromise was effected and matters 
Rt ant Petra (68), Yth Went on smoothly for a time. The ill-feeling has 


aE ga | | now broken out afresh, and the subordinates have 
begun to send in their resignations one after another, being unable to endure 
the tyranny of the Superintendent. When the subordinates are unanimous 
in their complaints against the Superintendent, there is every probability of 
their grievances being real, We trust that the higher authorities will do the 
needful in the matter. . 


80. The Poona Plague Relief Committee is doing good work in the city 
and is being ably assisted in its operations by the 
The main object of the members of the Servants of India Society. The latter 
C institution was understeod to be principally political 
SNe ie the spreac in its objects, and it was a siputely” why va a 
~ -K40 (132), 11th Oct, political body should have taken upon itself the duty 
| of helping the inhabitants of Poona in their cam- 
paign against plague. The mystery has now been cleared up by the speech 
delivered by His Excellency the Acting Governor at Satdra. In the course of 
that speech His Excellency declared that Government very much desired to see 
inoculation popularised among the masses and called upon Mr. Karandikar of 
S4tdra to emulate the example of the Honourable Mr, Gokhale of Poona. 
His Excellency also stated that the grant of thirty thousand rupees for build- 
ing huts, &c., was made as Government desired to encourage those public men 
who were promoting inoculation. .This explains why more attention is bein 
paid by the local Plague Relief Committee to inoculation than to other items 
of relief. A campaign under the leadership of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
for popularising inoculation alone would have failed to evoke the sympathy 
of the people, and therefore such things as evacuation, assistance to widows 
and orphans, &c., have been cleverly introduced into the Committee’s programme 
in order to hoodwink the people! Had His Excellency not been in so much 
hurry to sing the praises of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, then the present. 
delusion would have lasted some time longer, and Mr. Gokhale would have been 
enabled to push on the cause of inoculation under the guise of plague relief. 
But His Excellency has let the cat out of the bag rather too soon and thereby 
placed the Honourable Mr. Gokhale on the same level as Sir Bhalchandra. 
Inoculation has indeed several advantages over evacuation, but there is only 
one small drawback to it, viz., that we are required to insert into our bodies a 
deadly poison which sometimes produces death! In assisting in the spread 
of inoculation the Servants of India Society are really doing the work of Gov- 
ernment and this explains why the leading spirits of the Society have come 
forward to assist the Plague Relief Committee. It appears that a recommend- 
ation of Government for popularising inoculation must be at the bottom of all 
this. Whatever that be, we hope the Committee will pay greater attention 
to the needs of the people in future than they have done hitherto. 


31, “Prisoners sentenced to hard labour have to work in the carpet and 

oe other industries. ‘his means profit to the jail, yet 

| Alleged evils of thiowing jt frequently happens that prisoners are released in 

adrift aly ve er an absolutely destitute condition. Some of them 

ag | are residents of Sind. Others are not and come out 

Sind Gasette (17), Sth Oct. Of prison without a pie to pay for their fare home 

| jie or tu provide themselves with food for even a single 

day. We need scarcely point out the danger of releasing men convicted of 

offences against property in this state. It is only to be expected that they 

should promptly set. about taking possession of some one else’s property. It. 

ia fair neither to the ev-convict nor to the public. Surely such men might be 

‘given by. the State a small sum of money on being released, sufficient to: pay 

their-way home and to keep themselves temporarily from starvation.. The other 
\ 

% 


day an ex-convict who had completed a long term of imprisonment was released 
and was without the means to find his way to his home some hundreds of miles 
away. The Police took him round the bazaar and so obtained from charitable 
persons a sum of money. A railway ticket was purchased for him and he was 
duly seen out of the station.” 


32, “QOwing tothe defective inundation of the Indus there has been 
 keidich slay aia general failure of orops in several parts of the 
heealine in he .eennh of Province of Sind, We learn that already a very 
remissions in view of the large number of applications for remissions have 
failure of crops in Sind. been made. And these can be only in respect of 
Sind Journal (18), 3rd  gych survey numbers as have totally failed to yield 
rc crops. In cases of partial failures whose number is 
legion there is no remedy. We wish the authorities would consider the special 
circumstances of the present season and make unstinted concessions this year. 
We are told that the Mukhtiarkars are not able to cope with the heavy work 
of inspection in connection with the grant of remissions. It would be 
scandalous if cultivators suffered in any wav on this account. The authorities 
should, therefore, lose no time in appointing extra men to help the Mukhtiar- 
kars in this inspection work wherever they are not able to cope with it.” 


33. ‘The inhabitants of Sind have serious cause for complaint in that the 
reorganization of the Police force, which has been 

Complaint about the alleged promised for so many years, has not yet been intro- 
wy | "Pp Veaetieeas ta duced. The force is far too smajl to cope efficiently 
le alse ‘car with the work demanded of it, and the pay and 
Sind Gazette (17), 8th Oct. prospects are so poor that dissatisfaction is rife 
throughout the force and it has become practicallv 

impossible to obtain recruits. As regards the members of the force we may, 
without going into details, safely say that their position is worse now than it 
was before the new scheme was suggested, for the scheme provided for the 
introduction of a large class of Sub-Inspectors and for the reduction in possibili- 
ties of promotion for the Constabulary. The portion of the scheme relating to 
the reduction in the prospects of promotion has been introduced, but the proposed 
Sub-Inspectors have not been appointed. The ranks below Sub-Inspectors have 
every reason, therefore, to fesl discontented and dissatisfied. Sind is most 
heavily handicapped at the present moment in regard to the preservation of law 
and order and, remembering that the preservation of law and order is the first 
duty of a Government, it is difficult to regard the dilatoriness of the authorities 
as anything but criminal. Already we believe considerable sums, set aside by 
the Government of India for the reorganization of the Sind Police, have lapsed 
because. the authorities cannot come to a decision upon the proposals submitted. 
It might be supposed from the inordinate length of the time taken in consider- 
ing the application of the scheme to Sind that the detailed proposals were of a 
very vast or revolutionary nature; such, however, is not by any means the 
case. If the proposals were introduced in their entirety to-morrow, it can 
not be said that the numbers of the force are excessive in proportion to the area 
of the country, the size of the population, and the work which the Police 
are called upon to do. [Here the paper discusses in detail the pro- 
posals for one district of Sind, Karachi, which it finds below the standard 
recommended by the Police Commissior, and adds:—] It will be seen 
that the proposals for the Karachi District are on a most moderate scale and 
cannot be reduced if efficiency is to be guaranteed. Similar attention to the 
dictates of economy distinguishes the proposals for the other five districts of 
Sind, all of which, particularly Larkhana, are as badly in need of an increase in 
the strength of the Police as Kardchi. ‘Taking into consideration the length of 
time which has elapsed since the sitting of the Commission, the importance of 
the subject, the urgent need for Police reorganization in Sind, the well-founded 
discontent. permeating the force, the very moderate and economival nature 
of the proposals for this province, and the fact that the necessary funds are 
being wasted by lapses, we most urgently press upon the authorities concerned 
the desirability of disposing of this matter without further delay. Careful 
consideration of so important a subject is no doubt necessary, but nothing 
js gained by « feeble halting between two-opinions.”’ ee 
coy 1684—7 
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nent in Sind.. -.: Proposals were, we believe, submitted some months 
Gasette (17), 4th Oct. ago, but nothing has yet been heard as to their fate. 
The result is that the Forest service remains under 


the same disadvantages which we ‘have so often drawn attention t0.......... 


When Government frankly declare that certain improvements, though desirable, 
cannot be effected for want of funds, their position is consistent; but when 


although the money has been provided the reorganisation promised is not 


introduced, the public as well as the’ employés of the Department have very 
good cause for complaint,” 


35,‘ We are in cordial agreement with Colonel Grayfoot, Civil Surgeon, 
Karachi, when he says that there is urgent need of 
Alleged. necessity of an an Epidemic Diseases Hospital in our midst. At a 
Epidemic Diseases Hospital recent meeting of the local Municipality, he pleaded 
at Kardchi (Sind). 
Phaniz (14), 9th Oct. the cause very ably and eloquently. The present 
Placue Hospital, composed of a few cottages, may 
be an excellent arrangement for the poor. But where should the creat middle- 
class goto? We think it behoves Government to come to our rescue in this 
respect. The Municipality may contribute its mite towards the maintenance 
of such an hospital as that proposed by Colonel Grayfoot. But the founding of 


an Epidemic Diseases Hospital requires a large sum of money which at 


present our civic fathers cannot afford. As our opinion is that plague 


expenditure should be borne by the Supreme Government, we appeal to the 
Government of India to come to our aid. Now thata new plague policy 
has been inaugurated, we trust that our appeal will not fall on deaf ears.” 


Legislation. 


36. “The chapter of repressive measures in the ad ministration is not loved. 

Osiamente on tho Prevention The Government ot India have published the draft of 
of Seditions Meetings Bill. a Bill to prevent seditious meetings, which, we think, 

* Indian Social Reformer(+), is of a dangerousiy drastic character. With the 
13th Oct. ; Akhbdi-e-Soudd- gxample atforded by Rawalpindi and elsewhere of 
gar (20), 12th Oct. what the Police are capable of if left to themselves, 
we are ata loss whether to admire or deplore the courage of Government in 
proposing to endow the Police with the power of preventing gatherings of 
more than twenty persons in private premises, which they may consider 
seditious or likely to be seditious. A marriage party, a religious gathering ora 
social entertainment may be raided, and it is easy to foresee what the conse- 
quences of such stupidity or malice on the part of the Police—of both of which 
qualities they have shown themselves to be capable—will be on the public 
sentiment. We have had six months of extraordinarily repressive measures, 
and the end is not come yet. If Government think that they have no other 
alternative than heaning on more repression, they must, of course, act accord 
to their lights, however much Mr. Morley may regret the violence done to the 
privci iples of a life-time, He is well aware of the commonplaces of statesman- 
ship and of political philosophy and needs no reminders. Only we feel that 
this policy of repression on the one hand, and the apparently equally resolute 

campaign of agitation in Bengal on the other, are bringing up issues which 
cannot be settled witbout discredit to Government and disaster to the people.” 
jLhe Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—It is deplorable that the rowdyism of a 
handful of Bengalis should have frightened the powerful British Government 
into adopting such a hasty, impracticable and stringent measure. However 
carefully the Bill may be drafted, it will, when it becomes law, place in the 
hands of the Police a dangerous weapon, .‘The whole of India should, therefore, 
raise.a. loud protest against its being placed on the Statute Book.] 


wt “BF. “So Government mean to make Ordinance No, I of: 1907 a permanent 
* ath “19% * ‘fixture on the Statute Book, with some of. its pro- 

dn nd i . ¢ Ne: Veo ingeniously revised, enlarged and: amended... 
yes. Every meeting * which is open to* ‘he — or 

. 2 


27 


aniy class or portion of the, public’ is banned, and only an outlaw could: claim 
not to be a portion of the public, ‘There may be some solace in the fact that the 
‘Act will be applicable only to areas that may from time to time be. proclaimed, 


and that the punishment awarded for organizers or speakers at prohibited meet- 


ings would extend to no more than six months (rigorous or: simple).......... 
Such is this new law and. coming as it doesin the wake of the notification 
jssued for Calcutta under section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, we would not be 
surprised if an Act to gag effectively the press'soon follows. ‘The prison-house 
will then be completed, and the Indian heart will’ have to cast about for 
means to express its feslings when the mouth is thus sought to be gagged. We 
know the excuse which will be urzed in defence -of Government. It is true 
that there have been excesses on the side of a section of the popular party. 
But these excesses have all baen reactions, and the first provocation has at each 
step come from the bureaucrats. Nor are we sure that reactions can so easily 
be suppressed. We can yet wait and watch, but we think it a solemn duty 
to warn Goverrment that repression is as cftea an agent for the dissemination 
of secret sedition as the suppression of its open manifestation.’’ 


Kiducatton. 


38. In commenting on the proceedings of a representative meeting called 
tozether by the Collector of East Khandesh for the 
Comments on the proposal purpose of adopting a scheme for opening a High 
to open a High School at S¢ehool at Jalgdon, a Khandesh correspondent of the 
Jalgaon, Hast Khandesh. Vahrdtt fied <u 
Muhritta (10), 6th Oct. Yahratta writes : at the present Government, 
which is ever ready to ba led by its officers, could not 
grudge its patronage to an officer like Mv. Simcox every oneis aware of, and that 
the proposed Jalgaon High School will soon be an accomplished fact no one has 
the least doubt. But let us dispassionately consider whether there is really any 
necessity for a High School at Jaigaon when a High School fully equipped 
and able to accommodate nearly five hundred students is already existing at 
Dhutia, which, owing to railway communication, is only five or six hours’ 
travelling distance from the furthest point in East Khandesh. The Collector 
of a new district may naturally desire to secure for it all the modern 
institutions which adorn a district. But, when public money is likely to be 
wasted on useless ornamentations, it is the duty of everybody to express his 
disapprobation, though Government may high-handedly carry out their object in 
the face of the public will. In the first place, Khandesh is a backward district 
in point of education. The percentage of the total number of pupils to popu- 
lation during the quinquennium (19953—1905) was only 2. Moreover, only 
1 in 4,000 receives secondary education. The average monthly attendance of the 
Garud High School, Dhulia, during the five years (1900—1905) was only 375, 
The opening of a second High School would mean dividing this number between 
the two High Schools, and thus starving both. Of the ten Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in the whole of Khandesh, as many as eight are situated in East 
Khindesh. These would naturally feed the Jalgéon High School and cause 
a proportionate reduction in the Garud High School, which would perhaps 


necessitate the closing of that High School for want of students. ‘To fatten one 
institution by sucking the life-blood of another can never be regarded as a - 


wise step. In the next place, even supposing that both the High Schools at 
Dhulia and Jalgaon could be well maintained, is it not a point which demands 
our serious consideration, why public funds and private subscriptions should 
henceforth be allowed to be wasted on useless institutions that are intended 
by Government simply for turning out clerks? The present situation neces- 
sitates the utilisation of every available pie for the furtherance of industrial 
education, and it is no use shutting our eyes to the growing needs of the 
country.......... 1, therefore, hope that all will take the proposed scheme for 
what it is worth and deal with it as it deserves.” 


39, We publish elsewhere letter from Mr. Bhikaji Moreshwar Manduskar, 

| who recently resigned his post of Head Master of the 
Complaint against the Vernacular School at Shirgaon-Bhildd (Thana). It 
Pane -ianeniicnes Inspec- appears from the letter that the Deputy Educational 
gi bie aya (108), 6th Oct, mspector, Thana, called the Head Master to the 
| | -~ ~ . Ral way station to meet-him on 12th June 1907, 
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wful, on the part of the Deputy Ed seational Inspector 
| “school ‘and examined the wallets of the boys behind the 
er’s back ? Government make it a proud boast that they are _pre- 
e indigenous industries and that they also wish their officers 
the same. Is it not disgraceful. to the British Government that they 
d tolerate such foolish pranks on the part of one of their officers and even 
Speedy at times to pat him onthe back? Such conduct will do no harm tothe 
ular cause, but on the contrary serve to strengthen the swadeshs. agitation. 
e congratulate Mr. Manduskar on his spirited conduct in resigning his post, 
We pray to God that every spirited person in the enemy’s camp should come 
over to the popuiar side. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. The Bhavnagar correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes under 
the date 9th October 1907:—A meeting of the 
Swadesht meeting at representatives of the various local public institutions 


ge a ar 99), presided over by Mr. Purshottamdas Chhaganlal 
12th oa. 2d ’ Thakur, B.A., LL.B., was convened yesterday in the 


premises of the Dasha Shrimali Union at Bhavnagar. 
After a prolonged discussion as to how the use of swadeshi articles could best be 
encouraged in Bhavnagar, a public association styled the Swadeshs Vastu 
Pracharini Sabha was established and a provisional committee with Mr. Tribho- 
vandas Bhulabhai, Customs Officer of the State, as its chairman, was appointed. 
The meeting dispersed late at night. 


SL ED‘SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th October 1907. 


®*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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} system of -spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
n One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
) on and the short o (A =e in gen) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
0% except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, a8 
the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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1. “ We beg to offer Sir George Clarke a cordial welcome to this Presi- ' 
Widsiiie ss ni > -callees dency, and hope that under the regime of the new 
Sir George Clarke, the new ,crovernor, as it did under that of his popular pre-' 
Governor of Bombay.  _—«decessor, the Presidenoy’ may enjoy uninterrupted 
Indian Spectator (5), 19th peace and continued” prosperity. He has no great 
ps “Hindt Punch (27), problems of administrative difficulty to face imme- 
ee ee diately. It is likely that a portion of Gujarat will 
suffer from scarcity bordering on famine during the dry season that has set in. 
In the rest of the Presidency prices are likely to rise and cause much distress 
to the poor, but there will be no famine. A plague policy, based on up-to- 
date knowledge, kas been already laid down, and though it is too early yet to 
predict whether the epidemic will be severe or otherwise during the ensuing 
six months, the new Governor will not be confronted with the difficulty of 
chalking out a new policy which should be at.once popular and effective, - 
Political agitation in this Presidency gives no cause for anxiety to the author- 
ities. It is more helpful than embarrassing: it indicates the rocks to be 
avoided, without creating storms and a rough sea. As Sir George has for years 
been engaged in a study of the problems connected with Imperial Defence, 
there may be some sort of apprehension in many quarters that his temper is 
likely to be more military than pacific. The nearest approach to the truth 
seems to be that his temper is scientific.......... We are not primarily con- 
cerned with his insistence on the necesity of a strong navy. It is more 
interesting to us to know that he has always held the transport difficulties of 
Russia, in an invasion of India, to be well-nigh insuperable. He is not an 
*jnvasion-monger’, and the coincidence of the completion of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention with his appointment as Governor of Bombay is a 
happy sign of the peace and progress which we are likely to enjoy, without 
any oppressing dreams about the danger of invasion by ambitious Powers, Our 
enemies sre the demon of drought and the greater demon of plague. To protect 
India from these enemies is more difficult than to protect the British Empire from 
its imaginary enemies.”’ [“‘ The Hindi Punch, on behalf of Hind in general, and. 
Mumba (Bombay) in particular, greets Sir George Sydenham Clarke most cor- 
dially and welcomes him as the new steward of the house of Bombay the Beauti- 
ful, She gavehim on Friday last the key of the Gate of India to guard her 
interests as Governor of Bombay. ° ‘They say he is a very clever man and they 
congratulate Mumba on having secured his services when his services somewhere 
else would have proved far more fruitful: By this the gossips on the one hand 
belittle Mumba’s greatness and depreciate the wealth of her possessions which 
require to be profitably invested, and the gossips on the other hand make light 
of Sir G. Clarke’s avidity for hard work and work of enduring utility. Punchoba 
thinks no place in the world stands more in need of being made fruitful than 
Mumba’s extensive gardens. Her new steward, who is avid of work, is an 
eminent practical engineer who, report has it, has won fame by raising. up 
defences for the protection of his country. It is just in this direction that Sir 
‘Gcorge Clarke will make the torch of his fame burn the brightest in India. Mr. 
Punch would ask him to give Mumba ample irrigation and to give her 
invulnerable defence walls and mines to keep her pestilential enemies from 
invading her territories. Mr. Punch wishes all good luck to Sir G. Clarke in the 
successful management of Mumba’s household, and he wishes him every 
prosperity and happiness |’’ | } 


9. ‘We join our contemporaries in welcoming Sir George Sydenham 
| Clarke to these shores. Doubts have been expressed 
Indian Social Reforme- (4), as to the appropriateness of his special gifts and 
20th Oe a J agg acquirements for the Governorship of an Indian 
oe aa) ra Ont, Eng. province, An able man, however, is nowhere out of 
ole. place, and, besides, we are inclined to give credit 
to Mr. Morley for remarkable insight into the 
position in this Presidency in choosing an officer of Sir George Clarke's special 
qualifications and aptitude. The Municipal Corporation has called the attention 
of His Excellency to the problem of plague as being the csntral’ problem 
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smanship.. . This is quite true ; and the problem, we may 
strategy as of science.......... It isa matter mainly 
observation, and a mind trained like that of the new Governor 

thematical precision.and scientific strategy is above all others. ; 
eahise the campaign: against plague. If Sir George Clarke 


: me 8. Presidency with a lighter-mortality than he. finds here on his arrival, 


‘will have established a claim to:the gratitude of the people as great as that 
£ the greatest. of his predecessors.”” (The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—* In Sir 
orge Clarke Bowbay has found a Governor whom it cannot but esteem and 
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soon enough find good reason to love and venerate. Tono abler hands 
have the destinies of the Presidency been committed before; and five years 


4‘ 


hence it may also be said that a more sympathetic ruler never presided over 
its. fortunes. The appointment is in many respects a unique one; and we 
share the hopes of those who believe that the record of the regime that bas just 
commenced will also be unique—in the measure of sympathy given to the 
people, in beneficent endeavours to improve the lot of the people, and in earnest © 
desire to narrow the gulf between them and their rulers.’ The Parsi 
writes :—“ It is expected that Sir George will not be an ornamental figurehead 
of the administration like some of his predecessors, but will make his presence 

, felt in all parts of the Presidency.” | 


*3, “With all our heart and with sincere cordiality we welcome Sir G. 
Indu Prakésh (42), 19th Clarke, our new Governor. In the midst of all the 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Gujargti gloom of the day and the dark clouds of repressive 
(24), 20th Oct., Eng. cols. measures and shadowy reforms with which the poli- 
ie ; tical atmosphere is thickly charged, we have not forgotten that in Lord 
a Lamington and even in the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, we, of this 
1 | Presidency, were fortunate enough in having had rulers who by patience, 
forbearance and genuine sympathy proved exceptions to the general rule and 
did what they could to prevent the total alienation of the thinking public 
from the administration. And without any desire either to prematurely 
raise Or condemn our new Governor, we will take it as a good augury that in 
is reply to the Bombay Municipal Corporation’s address Sir G. Clarke 
expressed the desire to win the same confidence and good-will as his. predecessor 
had succeeded in securing. Sir G, Clarke inceed has shown that he has already 
made considerable progress in his study of indian problems, and we see. the 
true statesman in his affirming that at the root of all correct solutions of the 
problems of administration must Jie not only caution and circumspection but. 
a ‘the broadest sympathy ’ and the co-operation of all races, creeds and classes. 
with a single eye to the progress and prosperity of India.” The Gujardti. 
writes :—‘ Our Governors and Viceroys do not, asarule, come to India with great 
reputations already established in England or elsewhere for great intellectual. 
capacity or for great services done to the British Empire. It is only on assump-- 
tion of office that Anglo-India begins to discover statesmen in them. 
But happily the case is otherwise with Sir George Clarke. Since Lord Reay’s. 
. time we have not had a Governor: of his moral fibre and intellectual attain- 
ments, and endowed with his sympathy, independence of character and breadth 
of mind........... Sir George Clarke’s antecedents are such as to predispose 
most of us in his favour and to enable him to start his Indian career with the 
i best wishes of all for his success in the discharge of the responsible duties he 
i has assumed......... We offer our cordial welcome to His Excellency and wish 
ae him success in his new sphere of duties.’’] 
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| ie 4 “With the advent of the new Governor the Presidency turns over a 
a BR eek ay new leaf. The event kindles new hopes and animates 
we _ agit Coster (34), 20th the people with fresh aspirations, as each one prays 
Aapdioastae) 16: Akhbar-e- that the new régime may bring to the teeming milli- 
wdugar(20), 18th Oct., Eng. . eee ; ; 
cols.; *Sdnj Vartamén (95), O88 a rule of peace, prosperity and material bliss, 
19th Oct. | and an administration of reform and progress, His 
7d RCA Se Re ee Excellency brings with him a knowledge of men and 
the mature SEparsence of a tried statesman and capable administrator, which 
will stand ,bim. in good stead in grasping the multifarious problema of 
ministration, which he will be called upon to tackle directly he assumes office. 
essesvese His administrative work will be facilitated by the cordial co-operation 


* 


] 


. 
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of the people, and he will ‘be pleased to find in his éhatge @ marked absence of 
those conditions which have handicapped progress in other provinces. His 
Excellency will find his province a haven of political serenity, and his people 
law-abiding citizens, and loyal to the core to the Government and the Crown: 
seeeseeee We hope that, with the aid of sympathy, which is the essence of 
good government, Sir George Clarke will leave, at the close of his régime, the 
rulers and the ruled in this Presidency knit together in bonds of loyalty 
and devotion, even stronger and more enduring than he finds at present.” 
[A contributor to the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes:—‘ Bombay will welcome 
its new Governor to-day. I have great hopesof Sir George Clarke. He is 
none of your gilded nonentities.......... He is a man of uncommon ability and 
parts. Whatever the sphere in which he has been sent to work, he has achieved 
distinguished success.......... It is not given to a provincial Governor to effect 
a revolution in the system of administration orto change the Imperial policy. 
But within his preseribed sphere, he has many opportunities of doing public 
good, and can leave an honourable mark on the administration. We are told 
that Sir George is accustomed to a strenuous lifeand that he is very hard- 
working and never spares himself. From this circumstance it may be confi- 
dently surmised that he will cut down the period of the Government migrations 
to the hills, and devote more time to the serious business of his high office by 


, .making a longer stay in Bombay.” Lhe Sdnj Vartamdin writes:—The public 


are highly gratified to learn that, instead of starting at once for Mahableshwar, 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke has resolved, notwithstanding the excessive 
heat of the season, to stay for some days in Bombay with a view to learning 
something of the city and its people and of the affairs of the Presidency 
generally. With mature age, our new Governor appears to combine a strong 
intellect which, if well directed, bids fair to give to Bombay an independent. 
and firm ruler such as she has not seen for years past. 


5. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke's reply to the address of the 
ee ee Bombay Municipal Corporation will be read every- 
lency Sir George Clarke's where with a feeling of satisfaction. His Excel- 
reply to the address of tho lency's mind was quick enough to grasp the full 
Bombay Municipal Corpora- significance of the estimate formed by the Corporation 
bee tarcttt (24), 20th Oct of the difficulties of the problems of Indian adminis- 
_ “—— ( onbay Samé. ‘tation, and to appreciate the great importance they 
‘char ; (67), 19th Oct.; Sénj attached to statesmanlike qualities in dealing with 
Vartamén (95), 18th Oct; them. ‘The Governor’s response tothis part of the 
Akhbér-e-Soudagar (20), 19th address was highly satisfactory. His Excellency’s 
Oot words will be treasured up as the first public declara- 
tion of his principles and policy immediately on setting foot on the Indian 
soil, and will be a touchstone furnished by himself for testing the 
measures of his administration........... ‘he concluding portion of His Excel- 
lency’s reply is no less noteworthy than his remarks upon the problems of 
Indian administration and the qualities needed to cope with them with success, 
weceeesss We readily join in his hopes and aspirations and trust that Sir George 
Clarke’s Indian career wili be inv keeping with the solid reputation he has 
won for himself by his great talents and other high qualities....... Weare glad 
to find that His Excellency fuily recognises the importance of maintaining 
unity of aim and action between Government and the Corporation........... His 
Excellency has promised to devote special attention to the question of housing 
the working classes. ‘That isa highly gratifying announcement, and let us 
hope that during His Excellencvy’s réyime measures will be inaugurated for 
removing their hardships,” ['The Bombay Samdchar writes :—From the short 
and simple reply of His Excellency it appears that he prefers action to mere 
words. ‘The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks:—His Excellency’s reply is short but 
full of sympathy. His staid military bearing shows that he is a man of tew 
words and we hope that he will be more a man of action. Both these papers as 
well as the Akhbdr-eSouddgar write appreciatively about the views on 
various topics, e.g., education; the housing of the labouring classes, etc., dealt 
with in His Excellency’s speech. | | | 
CON 1693—_—4 
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6, Yommenting on the recently concluded Anglo-Russian Convention 
the Karndtak Vritta writes:—Excepting the clause 
Anglo-Russiau Convention. yegarding Tibet, the agreement is extremely favour- 


able to England. . The Amir of Afghanistan was 
ee | so long an important figure both in the eyes of Russia 
and England, but the agreement considerably reduces his importance and 
whatever high-sounding titles he may receive at the hands of the English 
Government, his status will ere long be not higher than that of the 
Khan of Kelat, while England’s position in respect of Afghanistan has 
become practically invulnerable. There is one other matter, which deserves 
consideration while we are writing about the convention. The English believed 
hitherto that so long as they took precautions to ward off foreign aggression, 
their position in India was absolutely unassailable and that they had no 
internal danger to reckon with. But this is no longer the case. There is a 
remarkable awakening visible among the people of India, who are now animated 
by unbounded patriotism and no longer regard Englishmen as heaven-born. 
They are making a persistent demand for greater rights and claim a larger 
share in the administration of the country. The existence of this internal 
danger is no hopeful augury for British rule in India, ‘The Indians are deter- 
mined not to rest ‘satisfied tunless they are granted swardjya. ‘The days 
when,the English could proudly boast that India and all her wealth were 
theirs are now past. Let the English, therefore, calmly consider the situa- 
tion, : 


7. “Slowly the fated day—we were almost going to say ‘fatal’—is 
eRe drawing near when England will break her plighted 
eee in South Africae — troth, when she will, in opposition to all her sacred 
rtental Review (12), 16th ° . ; | 
Oct. promises, allow an infamons measure to be put into 
force, with all the cruelty of its stringent conditions, 

upon her Indian subjects by her Colonial children......... Is the South African 
question of so little importance and significance as nct to require handling by 
our peliticians? . It is rather one of our foremost national questions as the very 
prestige of our nation is involved in it. This question is also intimately 
connected with the other question whether Eugiand is willing to redeem pledges 
made to us or whether she has finally givea the ultimatum to us and declared 
her future policy—a policy of unyielding repression, dominant Imperialism and 
ruthless autocracy. ‘The answer to this will shape our future policy. And yet 
the question is neglected! Our brethren in South Africa are sending us 
representation after representation and appeal after appeal for help...... But 
we have remained silent. Itisastain on our national moral courage and 
national union. The Muhammadans from South Africa have also issued 
a special appeal to the Muhammadans here to release them from their dire. 
distress, Will this at least serve as an eye-opener to our Muhammadan 
brethren ? Will they now understand that the present policy of Governs 
ment of favouring them at the expense of the Hindus originates not 
from any unselfisn affection for them but from the deeply selfish policy of 
profiting by the fratricidal conflict of the two great communities. The present 
South African question lays bare this policy. It clearly shows that where any 
question intimately affects the purse of John Bull and the interests of the 
whites, he at once, no matter what sacred promises he may have made, re- 
nounces all his promises and directs his attention towards what will suit his 
own compatriots best. ‘The Muhammadans of South Africa have found this out 
and have joined hands with the Hindus in the uphill fight for freedom and for 
rights. We hope that our Mubammadan brethren will leave off their wild- 
goose chase after official favours and patronage and unite with the other Indians 
in the present political struggle. We hope also that the British Government 
will awake even now to its grave responsibilities in the South African question 
and hearing the cries of its distressed Indian subjects redress their grievances, 
One false step will undermine the supreme faith of the Indians in the justice 
and strength of the British raj—the faith which is the main source of its 
strength and life,” | pisos 
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8. ‘There is more than one’ ground for complaint against the Commission 
Par sas at present constituted. As far:as factory labour 
ikon on a large scale is concerned, Bombay and Bengal 
16th Oct,, Eng. col. Only occupy a conspicuous position. But it will 
be admitted that, except in the matter of jute, 
Calcutta is nowhere when compared with Bombay. And yet, in the Commission, 
as constituted at present Bengal may correctly be saidto be overwhelmingly 
represented in proportion to the claims of its manufacturing activity. On the 
very face of it, it is more than absurd that two such important and representa- 
tive bodies as the Chamber of Commerce and the Mill-owners’ Association of 
Bombay should be asked to nominate jointly but one solitary representative. 
Although both of them move in parallel lines, their interests are certainly not 
of an identical character.......... Bombay admittedly is the centre of manu- 
facturing activity in India. The Honourable Mr, Vithaldas D. Thakersey may, 
for the sake of argument, be said to efficiently represent Bombay. But what 
ote Ahmedabad, which certainly deserves to be called the second Cottonopolis 
of India ?”’ 


9, ‘Only two courses are now open to you, men of the Government: a 
Rd ee. fratricidal slaughter, and all the horrors of a revolution 
enh th Geenls ihe leading to your inevitable and disgraceful destruc- 
Indians, since by refusing tion; or the peaceful tulfilment of the ancient and 
them they would court their y"st demand of the whole people.... as See general 
7 : irritation cannot be overcome by force, but the 
Arunodaya (108), 13th Oct. Government are bound before God, before men and 
before themselves to cease all acts of violence—to do all that which is 
demanded of them, to relieve themselves of their responsibility.”’ Leo Tolstoy. 
The above exhortation was addressed by Tolstoy to the Russian autocrats when 
they tried to counteract the attempts of the Russian people to overthrow the 
tyrannical government of Russia and substitute a new oné in its stead. But 
every word of it applizs exactly to the officials in India at the present 
moment. A struggle, similar to that begun in Russia some time ago, is now 
going on here between the officials and the people. The Indians regard the 
present Government as obnoxious and intolerable and are desirous of replacing 
it by another and a better one, while the Government is trying to suppress 
this desire which is noble even inthe eyes of God. A conquered people may 
for a time be deceived by the sweet promises of the conquerors, but when once 
they realize the hollow nature of these promises, tley begin to offer resistance to 
the despotic Government. The reaction begun by the pecple frightens the 
rulers, who then become incapable of seeing the proper course of action pointed 
out by Tolstoy and adopt such barbarous expedients as murder, riots and arrests 
for terrorising the people. ‘The rulers cannot realize that such means, instead of 
terrorising the people, only increase their hatred of the rulers and tend to bring 
about the ruin and not the welfare of the ruling class. ‘Che English are trying 
to suppress the desire for swardjya, which has been engendered in the minds of 
the Indians and to perpetuate in India a form of rule, which is a disgrace 
to humanity. That India should be perpetually under alien sway is 
contrary to the law of God. Whenever foreigners have tried in the past to 
break this Divine law, Indians have been inspired by Providence with a 
desire for independence. The same is the case at present. It is not possible 
for mortals to oppose the force of Divine inspiration. In view of the measures 
adopted by the British Government for such a purpose, one is constrained to 
say that. the British Government is courting its own disgrace and destruction. 
Two courses are now open to our rulers. One isto grant swardjya to the Indians 
and to depart from these shores honourably. Judging from the present state 
of things, it does not seem likely that they will follow this course. The other 
course is to intrcduce martial law and inaugurate an era of massacre and fight- 
ing, We assure Government that this latter course will prove their ruin as the 
people will thereby be compelled inevitably to offer resistance. So long as Gov- 


ernment do not throw away all legal bindings, people will not act unlawfuily, 
If, however, Government disregard the law, no guarantee can be given as to 
how the people will behave. It is in the power of Government to determine 


what course the people shall adopt. 
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sh otra on.of.an article entitled: * Vanity 
OE Rane »* from the. Bande Métaram newspaper, 
of which the following isa summary :— Reactionary 
absolutism is of the same type all over the world. . It 


spike | ai, ik: ‘is blind to new forces coming into being. It tries to 


y eg op itself up by fateful artifices and vain intrigue. 
ei eee t is blind to the fact that these tactics, though once 
pot nt: ‘are now not.only useless but are only instrumental in exasperating the 


peo ple. without putting thie down. It fails to grasp the fact that each blow 


Bhat it delivers against the people recoils with redoubled force against the 


triker himself and that the blood that it spills only serves to nourish the spirit 
of independence amongst the people. England which has retained her grip on 
Ireland by murder and rape and which is starving the Indians in order to fatten 
her own children is now on her trial, and the whole world is waiting to see how 
she solves the great Indian problem, whether she is going to prefer blood- 
shed to the path of wisdom that.she ultimately followed in the case of Canada 
and the Transvaal. The bureaucrats are at present following a course that is 
bound to hurry Government to destruction, and only a miracle can save it 
from that catastrophe. It certainly passes our understanding why our rulers 
should ruin a whole population for the benefit of a handful of whites. The 
Indians were once on the highest pinnacle of glory and happiness. Let our 
rulers understand that God has not altogether abandoned them. We are still 
His favoured nation, and our present trials are on! y designed to fit us for the 
high position we are destined to occupy in future, We have stood the 
test well and the time for our regeneration is drawing nigh. Our rulers know 
this full well, but they are deceiving themselves by trying to put down our 
aspirations. ‘They are now called upon to suppress the insurgent spirit of the 
very people whom they once despised. ‘Their efforts are, however, bound to 
fail. Every measure short of indiscriminate massacre has been tried and 
found wanting. What next ? Will our rulers be wise in time, or will they 
drag the empire into the slough of disaster ? 


11, In the course of a leading article, headed ‘One night of Shivaji’, the 
ips coast nies Kal writes :—Shivaji, while still young, used to brood 
. ate imaginary address over the rank tyranny under which the country was 
” Kal (132), 18th Oct. groaning in his time at the hands of alien rulers and 
% to mature plans for its emancipation. But even then 
he could not openly speak out his thoughts and had to meet his associates 
in secret under cover of darkness for holding counsel with them. One nicght, 
while so engaged he happened to look at the stars in the sky, and imagining 
that they were in the same predicament as himself, he apostrophised them 
as follows:—I took you so long to be stars, but you now appear to me to be 
terribly oppressed beings like our people. ‘The oppression of some ruler seems 
to have extended even to the lieavens! No sooner does the sun sink 
below the western horizon and darkness set in than you begin silently to 
congregate in the firmament from all directions like an army emerging from its 
hiding place. You appear stealthily in the sky to communicate with 
one another being apparently forbidden to doso publicly. You seem to be 
suffering from the pangs of the hell of slavery. Do tell me, please, 
who your oppressor is. He must have conquered you by fomenting strife 
amongst yourselves, and he must have robbed you of your immense wealth. 
How is it that you are all suifering in silence this oppression when you 
have got mighty spirits amongst you, quite fitted to enjoy the blessing of 
swardjya and independence and to destroy your oppressors? But your place 
of meetin, isso very safe and so free from all the spies that keep watch over 
our doings that I feel half inclined to use it for hatching our secret plots. 
Kindly tell me what you mean to do for throwing off the yoke of slavery and 
hoisting the flag of independence. You do not yet appear to have resolved 
definite:y upon anything, but this is most shameful to you. Let me have but 
a drop of the heavenly milk that was instrumental in killing the demon 
Tarak, who was the enemy of gods, and I will at once liberate my land from 
- oppression of the aliens! You should, however, reserve some of the milk, 


17 


as it will be even more necessary at a future date than at the present moment. 
While Shivaji was thus addressing the stars, daylight broke and they faded 
away from his view. | | : 
12, One N. S. Bhate contributes to the <Aryavir an article entitled 
“The test of Shivaji” of which the following is the 
Advi of — ing substance :—Now-a-days very strong language is being 
peat shag the attammentof eed in connection with swadeshi, swardjya and 
Aryavir (65), 1st and boycott; but it is all empty talk. When no one 
11th Oct. has the ability to achieve anything and everybody 1s 
ambitious of being called a true patriot, one cannot 
express sufficient contempt for such sham patriots, In Shivaji’s time not only 
political strife but a religious struggle prevailed in India. In spite of this, he 
succeeded in acquiring swardjya. The rising youths of the present day have 
to bear this fact in mind. In Shivaji’s heart there always burned a deep love 
for his country and an extraordinary contempt forthe foreigner. In illustration 
of this we narrate the following hitherto unpublished but beautiful and ins- 
tructive legend which we commend tothe notice of our readers. [Here the 
writer narrates at great length a story in which Shivaji, while returning from 
a hunting expedition, comes across a young Pathan with whom he had some 
hot words about the manner in which the alien Muhammadan rulers treated the 
Hindus, the rightful masters of the country. The hot words lead to a duel 
between the two in which Shivajiin spite of all his endeavours is worsted at 
every point. The Pathan is no one else but the goddess Bhavani in disguise. 
The goddess at length reveals herself and tells Shivaji that her object was to test 
him. She then exhorts him to persevere in his efforts against the Muhammad- 
ans. The writer then goes on to remark :—|Will there arise no patriotic son 
of India who, following the example of Shivaji, will sacrifice all his possessions. 
for the purpose of acquiring swardjya from our merciful rulers. God Almighty 
is at present trying us exactly as Shivaji was tested by the goddess Bhavani. 
If we pass the test successfully, is it not possible that we may acquire swardjya 
in the end? We must, however, bear in mind that before we attain it we shall 
have to suffer a great deal and to make many sacrifices, 


_ Advisability of imitating 


13. The Swadesh Hit publishes some verses, the refrain at the end of each 

of the stanzas being *O son of Ind, look round and 

Present fallen condition of examine into the sum of your present possessions.” 
—_ wovendleds, The following is the substance of tbese verses :— 
wadesh Hit (98a), for Wh “he : a : 
Aug. here is the peace and contentment which once 
reigned in thy heart, and the glow of health that 
suffused thy body? Where are thy mighty deeds, what has besome of thy 
religion, sanctity and the great store of thy divine learning? Who has plun- 
dered thy riches? Where has thy independence fled and how have the shackles 
of subjection been riveted on thee? Where have disappeared thy matchless 
strength, thy magnificent industries, and thy heroic sons? Thou hast now 
to depend upon foreign countries, and thy pristine power which once made 
nations tremble is now no more. Thou hast forgotten thy native tongue, and 
art quite unconscious of the plunder which is going on in your hcuse. ‘The 
virtues of unity, valour and independence are thine no more and at the feet of 
those who were once thy suppliants, thou art now supplicating. Thy gold and 
silver have disappeared and been replaced by glass and bronze, ‘Thy sacred 
country has bee rotting for thousands of years in subjection and thy prosperity 
and trade are dependent upon foreign countries. Arise, therefore, O son of 
Ind, look around and see what possessions now have been left to thee. [Else- 
where the paper publishes two other poems of a similar purport, the refrain of 
the first of these being “ Gird up thy loins, and arise O son of a valiant mother,” 
while that of the second is “ Serve your country.”’] | 


14, The ancient ruiers of India invariably chose the Vijaya Dashami 


day as the propitious day for crossing the boundaries 
5 
oi meen oiummone by of their territory on the eve of a war. Under the 
Aryavir (65), 11th Oct. | benign - British rule, however, we enjoy complete 
ie _. .- peace and consequently have neither to march against 
‘con 1693~—5 
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any hope, of. ‘wresting. an inch. of. territory from any one. 
aciant rulers of India made themselves unpopular by their down- 


 ‘gight plunder of their subjects. But since our present rulers can fill their 
“treasury by enacting various laws, why should they indulge in such plunder ? 
‘$iad the ancient rulers of India known the principle that plunder should be based 
‘on Jaw, they would have avoided unpopularity. Our present Government are 
trying their best to ameliorate the condition of the people. But what are they 
400? The people are so unlucky that their condition will not improve, 
Government try to account for this failure by alleging that successive calamities 
‘Vike famine, plague, frequent earthquakes and last but not the least, the efforts 
of several irresponsible public leaders to disseminate disaffection among the people 
have brought about the present wretched condition of the people. At any rate, 
the real condition of the people of India is now known toall. Although in times 
of famine relief works are opened for the poor, it is the supervising officers who 
appropriate thé greater portion of the money spent on such works and the poor 
famine-stricken people remain half-starved, ‘The lands of the agriculturists 
having been resumed by Government, the poor agriculturists are ruined and 
severe hardship is caused to the people by the levy of the income-tax and the 
salt-tax. Government spend very little upon useful objects like education. 
Those who take an active part in political movements suffer undue oppression, 
while papers like the Bande Mdtaram which are ably conducted and are 
advocates of lawful agitation are charged with grave offences and prosecuted. 
On partition day, that is, the 16th instant, the Bengalis have resolved to make 
a bonfire in the Maidan of all the works of Mr. Morley. The Bengalis 
‘are our brethren, and it is, therefore, the duty of all Indians to assist them 
in their movements. We heartily wish that the forthcoming Vijaya Dashami 
holiday may prove propitious to all and that the swadesht movement may 
make good progress. Let us also hope that we shall acquire swardjya under 
the benign sway of King Edward VII. 


15. Itis impossible to do justice to the political importance of the 
ih | Dussera festival. It was on this day that our ances- 
a Bhdla (113), 11th Oct. tors in the 17th and 18th centuries set out on military 
ie expeditions, Shivaji and ,Bajirao started on the 
AS same day on their campaigns for securing and preserving the country’s 
a independence. The Dussera day was a day of triumph, victory and conquest. 
me On this day the Marathas made the people in the country tremble through 
Pal. fear by their war-cry. But strange is the course of destiny! The 
ee -»% descendants of the very Maratha warriors, at the mention of whose name all 
other people in the country trembled through fear only a century ago, are 
now afraid of foreigners. But no one need be sorry for this; because the dread 
of foreigners, which seized the Indians since 1818, has slowly begun to disappear 
from 16th October 1905. It would be more proper to say that on the above 
day the Government of India effected the cure of a vice in us than that they 
effected the partition of Bengal. Up to that day the very serious vice of mean 
selfishness was to be seen among the Indians, but this vice disappeared as soon 
as Government effected the partition of Bengal, and for this result our best thanks 
are due to them. Kegard for self-interest has given place to regard for the 
united interests of our fellow-countrymen, and it is hoped that this change in our 
national character will lead to the gratification of the political aspirations of 
Indians. ‘here is no other day so auspicious as the Dussera day, on which 
to inaugurate the efforts for acquiring swardjya—the goal of the Indians. ‘Chis 
year the Dussera falls on 16th October—the day on which the partition of 
Bengal took place. Two years ago Government severed Bengal in twain; 
Jet us also on the same day, which witnessed the partition of Bengal, cut 
asunder the vice of selfishness. On the above day, our ancestors, armed 
with swords and shields, used to cross the boundary to the sound of drums 
to conquer their foes ; let us, too, as befits our present altered circumstances, 
take up the shield of swadeshism and the spear of boycott, and cross the 
boundary of helplessness, for overcoming our foe, viz.,. selfishness, amidst 
‘shouts of Bande Matarani. The way to independence is beset with countless 
dangers, but we should not allow ourselves to be deterred by any of these, — 
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\. 16. From the way in which Mr.:Keir Hardie is: being: lignised by..some 
| ty x of our countrymen, it seems that they hope to find in 
<8 vat en ead cra, Dima stalwart champion of India’s interests in Parlia- 
oe manent, Can these people, however, say that Mr. Brad- 
. Mumukshu (147), 10th Oct. laugh ever fulfilled the expectations which the people 
| of this country had formed of him? If not, what shall 
we gain by idolising our present visitor? Was not Mr. Morley full of honeyed 
words for India before he became our Secretary of State ?: The fact is, no Briton ~ 
can ever be a disinterested friend of India. Mr. Morley has himself declared 
that the British mean to feed themselves fat on this country for all time to come, 
He knows that Indians are starving, but is not prepared to move his little 
finger to promote their welfare, Mr. Morley being a typical Englishman, what 
good can we expect for India from any number of the same ilk? Distrust of 
Englishmen in general, is a stne qua non under the present circumstances, when 
duty requires us to rely on ourselves alone. | 


17. “The civil war at Nagpur at present rages only round the question of 
io i; the election of the President for the coming Congress 
. loot (Central Provinces). “**"**+*"" But this question is one of secondary import- 

Patriot (13), 12th Oct.; ance. At this critical jnnsture in our new national 
Kesaré (186), Isth Oct.; life when both the rulers and the ruled are at the 
Karndtak Patre (58), 16th parting of the ways—Anglo-India moving heaven and 
Oct. earth to tighten its grip round the country’s throat 
and Swadeshi India struggling to remove some of its shackles—the question of 
first importance is, not whether this man or that man shall preside at the next 
Congress gathering, but that Extremist and Moderate India shall present a bold ° 
and united front against the vile machinations of those who want to keep India 
in perpetual servitude. We, on our part, do not quite understand what weighty 
arguments the Moderates of India have against the nomination of Mr. Tilak, 
Do they fear that or the day Mr. 'Tilak sits in the Presidential chair the rulers 
of India will proclaim that self-government on Colonial lines shall not be 
granted to us because we made Mr. Tilak our President? Self-government is 
not going to be given to us; if ever it will be given, the test will not be one of 
the election of the President from this party or that, but it will be one of absolute 
fitness—fitness to take and maintain swardjya intact. Let us prove our fitness 
to enjoy swardjya, and the practical British nation will not delay the boon:to 
us one day longer. On the other hand, do the Extremists for a moment dream 
that the moment ‘Tilak Maharaj is raised to the gadi (chair) of the Non- 
Constitutional Emperor of India for three days, he will issue an Imperial’ 
jirman that on the Ist of January 1908 the alien rulers of India shall pack off 
bag and baggage from her shores? Nothing of the kind, Mr. Tilak has 
enough practical sense to realise the impossibility and unwisdom of it. 
Under these circumstances one does not understand what this hubbub at 
Nagpur is for.’ [The Aesart writes :—We are glad to learn that the contend- 
ing political factions at Nagpur have come to an amicable understanding and 
will soon begin to make preparations for the forthcoming session of the Congress, 
‘This very well shows that we are capable of composing our private differences 
and quarrels and uniting for the common good. Last year, too, a split in the 
Congress camp, out of which much capital was made by the malicious Anglo- 
Indian journals and some timid souls among the Moderates, was similarly healed 
in the nick of time. We, therefore, strongly hope that the Congress session will 
pass off without any hitch this year at the metropolis of the Central Provinces, 
‘The Karndtak Patra wrives:—There are signs of ‘India’s misfortunes coming 
toanend. A new light is burning brightly in the hearts of the people and 
they seem to have correctly diagnosed the disease from which their mother- 
land is suffering. The Congress has done us no small good in producing the 
spirit of union among us, but its policy and methods require to be changed. 
Congress leaders like Sir P. M. Mehta and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale are 
good patriots no doubt in their own way, but they have not grit enough to 
sacrifice their all for the country’s cause. The work should be taken up by 
men imbued with the new spirit. We request the Extremists and the Moder- 
ates alike to sink their petty differences and work hand in hand. for the 
common cause.| : vis 
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Endian ‘will bé glad to:find that after all the Moderates: 

- and. the Extremists of Nagpur are on the point of 
Becas tee a being reconciled and that there is a likelihood of the 
mam (95),.15th Congress being held at Ndgpur this year, At a 
fair mar (80), meeting which was held at Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta’s 
wr bungalow last Sunday morning, the Honourable 
bawena la fir? Mr. Chitnavis, Rao Bahadur Kolhatkar, Dr. Munje 
and others were present and after some discussion it was decided to elect 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji as President of the forthcoming Congress, This 
choice met with general approval at the meeting, and we are sure that even 
Mr; Tilak will have nothing to say against it. Sir Pherozeshah and his party 
and the Honourable Mr. Chitnavis and others of Ndgpur deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the amicable settlement they have arrived at. For our part, 
we have nothing to say against the choice of the President, if under the present 
circumstances the Extremists are satisfied with it. Babu Surendranath is 
after all a discreet leader, and if he presides over the deliberations of the 
Congress with tact, sinking for a while his extreme views on the subjects of 
the Partition of Bengal and the swadeshi movement, we feel little doubt that 
those seeming friends of the Congress who are at heart its enemies and gloat 
over the threatened rupture in the Congress Camp will find themselves dis- 
appointed at the end. The Moderates have acted wisely in not insisting upon 
getting the sum of Rs. 50,000 which the Extremists have collected inde- 
pendently and which they intend to utilise in founding a National school, 
This settlement is, of course, not final, but there is reason to believe that the 
differences between the two parties will he settled on the same lines. (The 
Bombay Samdchdr, on the other hand, writes:—We regret to say that the 
efforts of the Bombay leaders to bring about a settlement of the dispute 
between the Moderates and Extremists at Nagpur have so far failed and there 
is little likelihood of the forthcoming Congress being held at N 4gpur. Ai- 
though all hope of the parties being reconciled is not lost, yet we have 
been authorised to state that the report about the selection of Mr. Bannerji as 
President of the next Congress is unfounded. } 
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19. In the course of a letter written in continuation of the one reported 
Who are the Extremist; i paragraph 15 of Weekly Report No, 40, Mr. H. 


in the Congress Camp ? A. Wadia, writes :—‘* Let us make ourselves clear 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (28), 15th as to what we mean by the Extremists whom we 
and 16th Oct., Eng, cols. regard asthe worst enemies of our cause. I do not 


mean by the term those who differ from usin degree, but only those who differ 
from us in principle....... We, Moderates of all shades and degrees, all accept 
the British Rule as a permanent factor. Weare all agreed that it is indis- 
pénsable, We all believe that it means well. Our position is that the fact 
that it is good is no reason why it should not be made better, and that if it 
does not seek to be better it will not and cannot remain good in the end. 
Our enemies are those who wish to end and not to mend. Our quarrel is 
with those who directly or indirectly aim at the subversion of British Rule, 
The enemies we have to contend against are those who abuse our Rulers as 
Feringhis, wicked oppressors, blood-suckers and sons of Satan; who advocate 
the use of force and indulge in criminal appeals to the illiterate and unthinking 
to behead those who obstruct retaliation, to burn the houses of those who accept 
Government service and to shed their own blood wngrudgingly for emanci- 
pation. “Our enemies are those who exhort the people not to ask our 
rulers for anything, not to trust to resolutions and petitions, not to 
resort to British Courts for justice, hut to abjure such mendicancy and to 
swear to keep united and to help their country and countrymen feariny neither 
smprisonment nor death for the accomplishment of their aim. ‘They are these 
who argue against foreign rule, foreign culture, foreign civilisation ; and 
who pronounce against our claim to a greater share in the administration of 
our Country on the avowed plea that, whether there be two hundred or two 
thousand or even twenty thousand Indians who are thus admitted, they will 
nevertheless be the Agents of the British nation and the British Parliament in 


- dadia for the Government of India—and their objection is not to the agents 


‘but to the principale! Our enemies are the Extremists who say that they 
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do not want, and that they wish to prevent good Government by the. British’ 
because it is opposed to the self-government they have in view, vz, Govern- 
ment without, the British!—who want to remove this Maya, to dispel the 
illusion, and to destroy the hypnotism that underlies British power}......... 
When. such things: have been said and written and proclaimed, is it so 
difficult after all to locate the diseased limb, and to draw the line where 
the severance must take place? The silence of the Moderates—their failure 
to assert themselves—has been productive principally of two evil results 
already. In the first place, we have helped to let it be assumed that the 
Congress is identified with the Extremists. All throughout this year they alone 
have spoken. They alone have ‘acted...,...... And that is what the alarmed 
‘Bureaucrat and the enraged pressman and the unscrupulous telegraphist so., 
devoutly desired. The Extremists have played into the Reactionists’ hands; but 
the Moderates have not even known how to check or mitigate the Reactionists’ 
triumph.......... If we, Moderates, still fail to assert ourselves: and allow the 
Extremists to become more dangerous by our apathy and our silence, the result we 
have to apprebend most is the consolidation of the British public into one united 
antagonism against every movement for reform.......... In the second place 
we have failed in our duty to the rising youth of our country. We have left 
our school-boys and college youths a prey to the mischievous teaching and 
perverse principles of the Extremists uncontrolled and uncheecked......... The 
result of the one-sided teaching have been misguided and reckless endeavours 
and widespread misery.......... ‘That some of the authorities themselves have 
done not a little that is open to severe criticism and unfaltering disapprobation 
is true enough. In their case, too, it is none the less our duty to criticise. 
fearlessly and to protest and condemn with all our strength and all our carnest- 
ness. But for that duty weshall be the better equipped.if we do not fail in 
the equally paramount duty to dissociate ourselves from tliose whose principles 
and methods are abhorrent to us on the grounds alike of right and reason.” 

[In commenting on Mr, Wadia’s letter, the paper writes :—‘ the Moder- 
ates cannot pose as honest and loyal politicians and keep company with mer 
who preach the gospel of sedition and bloodshed. A choice must be made. It 
is high time now. Humbug and hypocrisy won’t do any more, Suhbterfuges 
and sophistries can serve no useiul purpose. ‘he Moierate leauers must now 
assert themselyes.’’] 


20. ‘‘ When telegraphic reports of rioting in and about Beadon Square 
| began to arrive here about a week back we had 
meet on the Calcutta yeason to believe that the rioting was perhaps only 
Mahrétta (10), 13th Oct, @0 Ordinary occurrence. But subsequent accounts 
hae! which have appeared in the Bengali as well as Anglos 
Indian papers confirm the assertion of the Bengalis that the disturbance was 
solely the work of gundas or hooligans aided and abetted by what are called 
parawallas or policemen on regular beats.....%... We have been hearing of 
monster meetings in Beadon Square and College Square constantly for the last 
two years, But the Bengalis are naturally a peace-loving and law-abiding 
people and all that they usually do at the monster demonstrations is to exercise 
their lungs by shouting Bande Mdturam....... A Commission is already sitting 
and enquiring into all the wild and extravagant allegations made, and there 
is reason to believe that many honest and respectable shop-keepers and trades- 
people were terrorised and that the Police themselves were mainly responsible for 
much of the disorder and lawlessness that prevailed. Even European gentlemen 
are writing letters in the columns of the Bengali papers that innocent passengers 
in tram cars and wayfarers were gratuitously set upon and molested by Police- 
men and their protéges, the gundas. ‘That the Volice force of a metropolis like 
Calcutta should so far get out of hand as to commit all sorts of unspeakable 
misdeeds is certainly a curious commentary on the boasted security of life and 
property under the British raj. We hope that the enquiry which has been. 
already‘ set on foot will result in exposing all the shady doings of the 
Calcutta Police which has hitherto been treated with great indulgence and 
Jeniency by the Calcutta magistracy. Wanton assaults on unolfending schooi- 
boys and indiscriminate hustling of gentlemen even in the corridors of the 
Police Courts are certainly acts which should: not have escaped severe repri- 
CON 1693—6 | 


s. take pride in playing second fiddle to 


ope we shal! no more hear of this 
and lawless Policemen.” 


fur contemporary—the B engali—in a recent issue corroborates the 
oe sta aier ane, by the Prakdeh, the organ of 
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ee rei 733), 13th English friend in which he complains to the effect 
Oet., Eng. cole. | that he is denied ice on the ground of its being a 


isa myth. The treatment alleged as being meted out to the Punjabi patriot 
scarcely reflects any credit on the mighty Government of India.......... It 
need scarcely be said that after this report it is incumbent upon the authori- 
ties to inquire into the matter, and arrange to accord to the Lala such treat- 
ment as would be compatible with a man of his social position and status.”’ 


22. “We are. confronted with a very critical situation and we hope 
Government will face it fairly and: squarely. The 


| Geass Punch (26 igi, Prices of food-stutfs have stood at an abnormally 
ret, Sagi aaa heavy level ail through 1907. It was hoped that they 


would come down to their normal level, as soon as 
monsoon crops were ready, but unfortunately there will be no-monsoon crops 
and the prices of fond-stuffs will now swell beyond conception. The poor will be 
afflicted with the pangs and horrors of hunger. The middle class will suffer the 
inconveniences and discomforts consequent upon the prevalence of, famine condi- 
tions. ‘I'he rich will be called upon to Joosen their purse-strings and alleviate 
the sufferings of the poor. The Government report of the agricultural outlook 
of India is very dismal reading........... It will thus be seen that the greater 
of India is threatened with famine. ‘The agricultural population has lost 
its credit, ‘The ryots have no funds to fall back upon and hence the distress 
will be both widespread and deep. ‘I'bhere is little prospect of help and the 
situation fills us with despair. We hope our benign and paternal Government 
&- will prove equal to the exigencies of the situation and will meet it boldly and 
aa _ effectively.” - e 
: 23. Bribing public servants is considered criminal, but the winning over 
of public leaders, by means of various baits, to the side: 
Comments on the real aim of Government is looked upon as a great achievement 
>t gag Plague Kelief ty some of our bureaucrats. An instance of this 
oS | Kesari (186), 15th Oct.; occurs in the course of the speech recently delivered 
iy Dnyén Prakésh (40), 16th ‘ by His Excellency the Honourable Mr. Muir Mace 
eo ; and 18th Oct, kenzie at Sdtadra. It was a mystery to us why the 
: Honourable Mr. Gokhale should have so suddenly 
developed a liking for inoculation this year. But thecat has been let out of the 
bag by the Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie in his Sdtéra speech, and it is now 
plain that by making a grant of thirty thousand rupees Government have made 
the Honourable gentleman a cat’s paw for forcing inoculation on the unwilling 
ple of Poona. ‘hese tactics may be good in the eyes of Government, but: 
for the leaders of the people to have such relations with the authorities is 
certainly reprehensible and shows a lack of the sense of responsibility on their 
art. We are, of course, not against arriving at any compromise with Govern- 
ment, but we think that to refrain from explaiaing the real intentions of 
Government when these are fully known is tantamount to practising a fraud 


‘upon the public, We wait for an explanation from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
in this ma ‘The Day 
th Jonourable Mr. Gokhalein the course of whieh he is said to have 

made the following remarks :—The allegations of the Kesari are untrue. A 

study of the facts that came before me as a member of the Dharwar In- 

oculation Committee as: well as: of other literature on the subject of inocula 


tion convinced me of the prophylactic value of inoculation which I now. 


consider to have gone beyond the experimental stage. It is not a fact 
that I took up the question of popularising inoculation at the instance of 
Government. Being.fuliy convinced of the value of the remedy, I considered 
it my duty to popularise it. Inoculation and assistance to destitute families 


were at first the only two items included in the programme of the Poona. 


Plague Relief Committee. Asking Government assistance for health camps 
was a later suggestion which emanated from a partisan of Mr. Tilak. It is, 
therefore, untrue to allege that I came forward to popularise inoculation 
because Government made a grant of Rs. 30,000 to the Plague Relief Com- 
mittee organised by me. In its issue of the 18th October the Dnydn Prakash 
writes :—Mr. Tilak wields great influence over our people, but apparently he 
fails to realise the responsibility of his position. He is ever ready to attribute 
all sorts of ignoble motives to those who do not follow his lead and has exercised 
an evil influence over the rising generation, To what extremes Mr. Tilak’s 
feelings of jealousy are capable of carrying him can best be seen from the 
fact that while the all important topic of the new Seditious Meetings Bill is 
dismissed in a few editorial notes in the last Kesari, the leading article is 
devoted to throwing discredit upon the Honourable Mr. Gekhale and to lower 
him in the eyes of the public. The account of the interview with the 
Honourable Mr, Gokhale, which we have already published, will suffice to 
unmask Mr. ‘ilak’s tactics and to explain the real position. Moreover, Mr. 
Tilak has himself admitted that inoculation confers temporary immunity. 
If he believes solely in evacuation. why does he not come forward to help the 
people in the matter? He held his peace during the last year’s terrible 
epidemic although the local Municipality was vigorously pushing on inocula- 
tion, but this year the mere fact of Mr. Gokhale’s taking part in the 
campaign has completely turned. his head. He knows full well that so 
long assuch petty jealousies continue to divide us, mere pratings of self-sacrifice 
will be of little avail. | 


24. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk is dead. Ue was a great and useful leader 


_ of his community. and served it faithfully at all times 
Rs a Nawab Mohsin- of trial and difficulty, He was its Mohsin (a bene- 
u —. Punch Bahgdur 1actor) in the best and highest sense of the word, 
(188), 2st Oct.; Sultén-ul- ‘Lhe backward condition of Mussalmans was ever 


Akhbédr igs gto present to his thoughts and -he died while doin 
*VMouldna Lunc i92a oe ao 
DOL Oct: °Mufidee-Rorgar SetVice to them, We mean to say, he hastened to 


<diea Simla at the call of duty, although he was not in the 
(198), Buh Oot best of health, with the object of interviewing the 
Viceroy on the subject of the nomination and election of Muhammadans to 
the Legislative Councils. He was also granted an interview by the Viceroy, It 
was he who organised the deputation that waited upon the Viceroy in October 
last and drew the attention of Government to the real facts bearing on the 
question of Muhammadan representation on the Councils and other local bodies, 
in short he was an experienced guide, and his services to Aligarh were 
simply invaluable. He wished Muslims to devote themselves more assiduously 
_ to the pursuit of higher education, without ceasing at the same time to be true 
Muhammadans at heart. He wasthe true successor of the late Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan. [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr, the Moulina Punch and the Mufid-e- Rozgdr 
pay similar tributes to the memory of the late Nawab.] 


25. In commenting upon the proceedings taken under section 124A of the 
: Indian Penal Code before the Ohief Presidency 


Comments on the Vihdri Magistrate, Bombay, against the proprietor and pub- 
tion. ' shawnee . . « 
preeeeas 186), 15th Oct. ; lisher of the Vihdré newspaper the Aesaré writes :— 


Kesars The Counsel for the defence requested the Chi 
1 (132), 18th Octe (£ne- que ief 
Eés (1) : _ Presidency Magistrate to release the accused on bail 


>» Daydu Prakish publishes an account of an interview 
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uthe - y-0 {High Court Seidihead in: aajiport: of. his ‘prayer, 
ped-hail'on’ the’ plea that he was. gerne more by the 
as Gf -the ‘Criminal Procedure Code than by High Court decisions. | 
ed. net: wonder seat the | ignorance displayed by. the Magistrate of 
ant ot jaws for he is a son of ‘the J judge who once inflicted on 
the editor of: the Pratod newspaper the maximum penalty allowed under 
ae law, vig., that of transportation for life. (The Kd? writes :—What- 
 @¥er may:have been the subject of ‘ Wallace’s thoughts,’ Government should 
. ‘beardne: mind that the ideal of swardjya,-which has been placed before 

the: ‘public. by Mr. Dadabhai een can never be changed by sich 
Semetece| 


26. ¢ In a recent paragraph (vide paragraph 38 of Weekly Report No. 39 of 
1907) reference was made by us to the practice of Mr. 
% in anes Court of Donald, the acting Chief Judge, of ‘sending his cases 
mp ip to Mr. Billimoria’s Court. We did not make it clear 

m-e-Jamshed (28), 15th | nr 
Oct., Eng. cols, then that Mr. Donald similarly sent cases to vther 
Judges also........... The object of these transfers was 
certainly commendable, and it is but right that such an expedient should be 
adopted when there is any chance of running into arrears; the Chief Judge’s 
board should certainly be kept up to date. ” Except an ‘inveterate practice ’ 
there appears to be no provision in the Presidency Small Causo Courts Act or 
rules framed thereunder tk at suits over a certain value must necessarily be decided 
by the Chief Judge. Mr, Donald, while acting for Mr. Kemp as Chief Judge, 
did his best to discharge his duties as efficiently as possible, and we cannot but 
ive him credit for the pains he took to attain the standard of the work done 
y his distinguished predecessors. We have to remember the memorable 
utterances of the late popular Chief Judge, Mr. Rustomji M. Patel, on his 
| retirement from the Bench. If to a lawyer and judge of the experience, 
abilities, iength of service and practice of Mr. Rustomji M. Patel, it always 
ne. required an effort to keep abreast of the exacting work of the Chief Judge's 
Court, it stands to reason that Mr. Donald should have had to make a much 
greater effort ta perform his duties as acting Chief Judge. Our previous 
paragraph was open to misconstruction, and in justice to an amiable and 
zealous Judge like Mr. Donald we have hastened to clear up the real meaning 
of the observations made therein.”’ 


’ 


27. The Police arrangementsin Belgaum were not as efficient as they should 
bape Alleged deterioration of ave been during the recent Navratra festival. Last 

the efficiency of the Police Saturday night some people created a row in Maruti’s 

at Belgaum. temple, but the two Police sepoys in undress uniform, 

: Pig rey Samdchér (115), who happened to be tiere, did nothing to restore 

order, Government have recently reorganized the 

Police Department at a heavy outlay, but it appears from the mismanagement 

still prevailing in the Department that the reorganization is merely a farce. 

We have now two Sub-Inspectors for the town of Belgaum instead of one, 

but the efficiency of the Police foree of the town has not proportionately 
increased but has, on the contrary, gone down. 


28. In Koldba District up till recently, the Tulatis used to issue 
permits for removing timber cut in private numbers, 

Complaint. againet some but now the Round Guards alone are authorised to 
porert taguetion® | in Kolaba issue the same. ‘This change is causing the greatest 
a “Mumbai Vaibhav (145), @mount of inconvenience to the people as these Guards 
a 12th Oct. have each a charge of nearly 50 villages which 
ee makes it a matter of a great loss of time and money 
to obtain permits from them. It is, therefore, desirable that the Lalatis 
should as before be allowed to issue permits for tbe removal of timber from 
private numbers. It is also desirable that some other forest rules such as those 
prohibiting the carrying on of any operation of carpentry within the radius of 

.  g mile froma Government forest as well as those about cattle grazing should. 


be 80 modified as to suit the convenience of the people. 
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_ 29.. No sensible person doubts that in commenting on the arrogant and 
" fiiaged sided” gh” dies - high-handed conduct of Mr. Bendigiri, Range Forest 
pointing a Commission ‘to Officer, Pen, our object was to bring it to the notice of 
Inquire into the. allegations Government and obtain redress for the rayats. For 
a gy; cry the fulfilment of this object, it was necessary that 
warty ar (167), Seg On. Government should have appointed a Commission to | 
ieee inquire into Mr. Bendigiri’s conduct, but it appears 
that they are not prepared to.do so, and that they want Mr. Bendigiri to get his 
character cleared in 23 private manner. If this were not the case, Mr. Bendi- 
giri would not have thought of bringing an action against us. This action, 
when brought, will, of course, fulfil the object of our articles. When 
evidence about Mr. Bendigiri’s conduct comes before the’ Magistrate, Govern- 
ment will have no alternative but to take notice of it. The conduct of Govern- 
ment in permitting Mr. Bendigiri to bring an action against us re our articles. 
resembles that of a Police officer, threatening an honest man with detention in 
custody for giving information of theft against some one. Should not 
Government bear. in mind that if honest men, volunteering to give informa- 
tion about a theft, were themselves to be involved in the case, people would 
-yefrain from giving such information at all and that many thefts would 
never be brought to light? Government would have acted fairly if they 
had caused our articles complaining of Mr. Bendigiri’s conduct to be 
scrutinised by a Commission. In our opinion, allowing Mr. Bendigiri 
to sue us is not fair. Government may even now reconsider the point, 
if possible. We are prepared to. produce evidence before a Commission, but. 
instead of appointing a Commission for taking it, Government are making 
the extremely reprehensible attempt of causing us to be placed in the dock 
at the instance of a high-handed official against whom we have made 
com plaints, | 


30. ‘The expansion of the Port of Kardchi and the increase of shippin 
: facilities continue to occupy the attention of the local 
Tat (8: a - Karachi Port ro of business and the Port ‘lrustees, all of whom 
ee fully recognise the necessity of introducing such 
on en a ee improvements as will enable the Port to deal 
effectively with the increasing volume of trade 

which pours through this gateway of Indian commerce. With the additions 
to rolling stock and improvements to the permanent way of the North- 
Western Railway now contemplated the quantity of produce which canbe 
. brought down by the railway will very greatly increase, and it is of the 
utmost importance that’ the Port should be ina position to dispose of this 
produce with ease and rapidity.........._ Since the Port Trustees have already 
decided that the immediate construction of ten wharf berths on the west side of 
the channel is desirable, two points only remain to be settled. ‘The question 
of ways and means must be carefully thought out and definite financial pro- 
posals put forward and the sanction of Government to these proposals obtained. 
With regard to the first it is sufficient to point out that though the necessary 
expenditure js considerable, amounting for the west wharf scheme to roughly 
a crore of rupees, yet there is no insuperable obstacle in the way. 
The promised sanction by Government of the assimilation of the Port’s borrow- 
ing powers to those of Bombay and the other large Indian Ports, if finally 
accorded, would probably enable the Board to raise the necessary amount 
without difficulty. But the matter is of such urgency that Government might 
well come to the Board’s assistance, if necessary, and advance the amount 
themselves. Itis probable that before consenting to the present proposals 
Government would require an explanation of the Trustees’ reasons for not 
adhering to the original scheme laid down for the improvement of the Port. 
It will not be difficult to present in a convincing form the overwhelming 
evidence supplied by hard facts of the urgent necessity for the departure 
now decided upon........... We confess, however, wedo dread the extreme 
dilatoriness with which proposals’ affecting the interests of this province are 
dealt with while passing through the various official channels which they ‘are 
condemned’ to traverse. Both in small matters and in great there seems 
an indifference to the prompt despatch of public. business which has a most 
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than has fe We are not aware 
“what view Government will take of the arguments in favour of constructing 
the west:wharves by contract instead of departmentally, There is no doubt, 
however, that only in this manner can the work be executed with the necessary 
‘rapidity, and in the vital interests of the Port and-of the mercantile community 
_we trust that no diffieulty will be raised on this essential point.” 


81. ‘“ Owing to the omen ong of crops in several talukas the number of 

| ; ..:_, @pplications for remission in ‘some talukas has gone 

“of ul cvine in or aan over a thousand or fifteen hundred. This ay re- 

Sind Journal (18), 10th mission work alone will take up the whole time of 

-Oct.; Prabhat (52), 11th the Mukbtiarkars. Is it not, therefore, necessary 

hacen hae , to relieve them of their ordinary revenue, judicial 

-and other multifarious duties and put them on remission work alone or to 

‘give them special assistants to look after remission work? Even with these 

special arrangements, the whole remission work cannot be finished in two 

‘or three months’ time. And according to the rules the crops are not to be 

reaped until they have been inspected and assessed by the Taluka officer and 

two Amins. Are the crops to stand uncut for sucha long time? This is 

‘preposterous.......... The scanty harvest which the agriculturist might hope to 

secure would in that case be devoured up by beasts, birds and insects. It is, 

therefore, necessary that the Commissioner in Sind should authorise the Taluka 

authorities to cursorily survey the agricultural numbers which are likely to get 

remission and allow the Zamindars to cut the crops and keep the produce in a 

safe place until the final inspection....... The rule about allowing no remission 

in case the produce is assessed at double the land assessment is very hard.,....,... 

In districts where cultivation is carried on by flow water, the Zamindar gets 

at the most half the gross produce and the other half goes.to the cultivator. 

Out of the half he gets, the Zamindar has to pay land assessment, undertake 

Karia clearance, meet sundry expenses anc maintain himself. If Government 

take away half of the assessed value of the crop during these hard times, the 

-Zamindar will not only have nothing for himself, but will not be able to recoup 

himself for the expenses incurred by him, ‘Thecase becomes much worse where 

| are lands cultivated by lift irrigation are concerned, ‘There the Zamindar cannot 

if get more than one-third of the gross produce, and if Government demand half of 

— the assessed crop, he not only does not recoup what he has spent but pays to 

Government something out of his pocket. Is this fair and equitable P 

Government should no doubt have a fair share of the produce in ordinary 

years. But in times of distress the rule noted above works to the ruin of the 

Zamindar. We, therefore, invite the attention of the authorities to this 

anomaly and trust that something will be done to mitigate the sufferings of the 
agriculturists.” [The Prabhdt writes in a similar strain. | 


32. “ During the last 6 or 7 years the old Fuleli canal does not get the 
: usual supply of water during the inundation season ; 
Desirability of improving and the result has been that the Zamindars dependin 
the water-sapply B 3 the old on the water from the canal and the Karias taking 
ra oo eS "(18) icth Water therefrom have suffered terribly. Some of the 
ak. ’ "petty Zamindar-cultivators have been ruined. They 
| are heavily in debt; their small holdings in not a 
few cases have passed out of their hands and in other cases have been mortgag- 
ed. And all this is due not to their own fault, but because the P. W. Depart- 
ment have nct been on the alert:to see that a sufficient supply of water is given 
to the cultivators in the affected area. If the old Fuleli cannot get enough 
water from the Indus at the present ‘source,’ the latter should be so 
diverted as.to enable it to get a full supply of water........... We learn 
that a very large number of cultivators in the affected’ area have made 
“omepresentations to the authorities concerned for the improvement of the 
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old Puleli. At one time it was seriously contemplated to supply water to this 
canal either from the Sarfiraz or through a new cut from ‘the Indus, someé- 
what nearer to the Sarfiraz ‘source.’ -Owing to the new gigantic project of 
the Rohri-Hyderabad Canal which is intended to supply perennially all ‘the 
areas within those regions with flow water, this improvement scheme would 
seem to have been abandoned. But is this a wise step? The new project 
cannot be.expected to be in full swing for a decade or so. Are the poor agri- 
culturists to wait for so many years, and see all their holdings completely pass 
out of their hands? The improvement scheme for a new ‘source’ should be 
taken in hand and immediate relief afforded to the starving cultivators depend- 
, _ Ing on the water of the old Fuleli.”’ 


33. Mr, Lokram, President of the Bar Association, Shikarpur (Sind), has 

: addressed the following letter to the Editor of the 

Alleged harsh treatment of Sindhi on behalf of the Association :—“ The Badr As- 

| secs (sin ag udge of sociation of Shikdrpur feel it to be their duty to state 

"Sindh (54), 5th Oct.,Eng. that the statements contained in the letter in your 

cols, '. issue of the 14th ultimo (vide paragraph 40 of Weekly 

Report No. 38) are exaggerated and mostly mis- 

leading. It was never contemplated by the Association to make a general 

strike of work before the Sub-Judge. It appears to us thatthe writer has 
evolved the idea out of his own imagination.” oe 


34. ‘It is now over two years that the Legal Practitioners’ Act has been 
: made applicable to Sind, but the section regarding 
Law touts in Karachi touts has not as yet been utilised. Nota single one 


(Sind), sette (17), toth a8 been notified in any of the Courts of Karéehi, 4 
Octe ae No one can say that this is because there are none to | 
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be found here—the precincts of the Courts simply 

swarm with them and they are well known. Why is it that no action is taken? 

The usual apatuy which pervades all affairs in this Province, we presume, is 
the reason.”’ : 
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35. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette:—“The public of 
Sind must indeed be grateful to you for the 
Re-organisation of the repeated efforts you make for the purpose of 
Police Department in Sind. = bringing to the notice of Government the urgency 
Sind Gazette (17), llth : , , 5 

tion of Police reform in this province. I am, however, 
oe convinced that these will not prevail till the public 

make a movement, too. An organised representation 

must draw the attention of the Government of India to the sad state of affairs 
in this province.......... An increase in the Police force was proposed some 
years ago, and I doubt very rruch if it will be adequate at the time when 
Government are pleased to sanction it. This should also be broucht to the 
notice of the Supreme Government. I, however, despair of the public of this 
province of ours ever bestirring themselves.to this extent, and it is probable 
that an increase in the numbers of the force and an improvement in the salaries 
and prospects of the men will be delayed indefinitely. ‘Chere are two points to 
which I would invite your attention. Kardchi is a seaport town while its 
population is of a cosmopolitan character. There should, therefore,be a special 
Police force for Karachi, not liable to frequent transfers to the districts. Men 
should by long service in this town acquire such an acquaintance with its bad 
characters and their methods as to be able successfully to cope with crime. 
District work is totally different to that expected of the Police in Karachi. A 
detective service is urgently needed, but the Government of India’s scheme 
contains no provision for such a force. Without this the Karachi Police 

will never do any good.” | 


36. Mr. A.M. K. Dehlavi has addressed the following letter to the 
| en Sind Gazette :—‘* The dearness of fuel is one of the 
A suggestion to meet the burning problems of the day in Sind, and rightly is 

= 3 —— an, lin he attention of the public and the journalistic world 
Oct. ' drawn to devising means for its solution, Various 
remedies have been suggested, and lately the con- 


| tractors have been granted some concessions, but there has been no appreciable 
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_ Beduotion in. the:price of «fuel. ..The..measures syggested until now seem all 

fore or less. “to benefit the contractors. A. genta measure only would; I 
_ sfhiink, perhaps relieve the situation, I believe. there are some Government 
_. gpders regarding the grant of lands for growing trees. ‘Such grants are called 
: -durt.grants and are made free of assessment. in a certain proportion to the total 
oulturable area.of a village. These orders are almost a dead letter and very 
eeldomi do we find a hurt grant made. If these orders are revised and 
Government become more liberal in their. grants of land for the purpose 
of -growing wood, the embarrassing situation in connection with the fuel 
‘supply in Sind promises to be. relieved a few years hence. It is not every 
village, I know, that can advantageously grow wood for the fuel market, 
for, in order to have low prices the cultivator must grow trees on lands 
situated near a railway station or in close proximity to large canals down 
which they could easily carry the fuel in boats to the Indus or the sea and thence 
-to the markets.. There are several lands with such advantages lying waste 
at present either because they are unproductive or because the zamindars 
use them ‘as pasture lands for their cattle. The Shahbandar Division of the 
Karachi District, the Tando Mahomed Khan Division of the Hyderabad 
District, and the Nara Valley, for instance, are known for their plentiful supply 
of water and floods. ‘These plots could be made the source of fuel supply in 
Sind. I hope the Commissioner in Sind will take this suggestion into con- 
sideration and do something towards the solution of a problem which affects 
the rich and the poor alike, and seems to baffle all attempts.” 


Legislation. 


37. ‘Those who have no sympathy with sedition will, we believe, readily 
admit that the prevention of seditious meetings is, in 

_ Comments on the Preven- itself, a desirable object. But how isit to be attained ? 
| Bill of Seditious Meetings ‘he definition of sedition given in the Penal Code 
Indian Spectator (5), 19th 18 Vague enough. The Bill which was introduced 
Oct. ~ by Sir H. Adamson into the Viceroy’s Council yester- 
| . day is not content to accept even that definition. It 
enacts that no ‘public meeting’ shall be held in any proclaimed area unless 
written notice of the intention to hold such meeting and of the time and place 
of such meeting has been given to the District Superintendent of Police or the 
Commissioner of Police at least seven days previously. On the face of it, this is 
an extraordinary law as drafted, for, in the first place, who is to judge whether 
or not a subject to be discussed at a meeting is ‘likely to cause disturbance or 
ill-feeling?’* It also goes beyond the professed object of the Bill. If the 
District Magistrate or the Police Commissioner should be of opinion that the 
meeting is likely to promote sedition or disaffection, he is empowered to 
prohibit it. This power is rather too wide to be given to the class of officers 
concerned, for even trained Judges are not sometimes able to interpret the 
words ‘sedition or disaffection’ - satisfactorily............ Hither the policy of 
trying to prevent seditious meetings should be abandoned, and we should be 
satisfied with the punishment of sedition; or the duty of prevention must not 
be assigned to the District Magistrate and the Police Commissioner.......... 
The Bill, however, goes much beyond the prevention of seditious meetings: it 
also seeks to prevent disturbances of public tranquillity and requires notice of 
a meeting to be given, even when the subject to be discussed is not political, 
if the proceedings are likely to cause ‘ disturbance or ill-feeling.’ Even the 
discussion of a socialvor religious subject, of a controversial nature, by more 
than twenty persons in a private house would have to be notified to the Police | 
Why should the promoters of a meeting expect a disturbance or ill-fesling ? 
The most important Political subjects—not to spéak of others—may be 
discussed in good temper, and why should the promoters of a meeting assume 
otherwise and offer an insult to the public, they invite ?......... The Bill will, 
evidently, have to be altered, and we hope it will be altered in the Select 
Oommittee, If it has to be passed before the 10th of November, we are bound 
to'say that the time given to the public for discussing it is insufficient. We 
are not prepared to deny the necessity of the preventive meagures for which 
the Executive Government want the authority of the Legislature in certain 
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parts of the country, but the Bill goes too.far in restricting tne liberties of the 
subject’ hitherto enjoyed under the British Government. We venture to 
suggest the following modification (1)—/or ‘any subject likely to cause 
disturbance or ill-feeling,’ we would substitute ‘any subject which the Local 
Government from time to time declares to: be likely to cause disturbance or 
ill-feeling.’ Some recognised authority must guide the public in conforming: 
to the probable intention of the law. Otherwise law would, in the first place, 
be digging a pitfall for the innocent and unwary, and secondly, we do not see: 
how the Courts will administer a law of the kind which is now before the 
public, (2) Theexpression ‘ political subject’ requires definition, ......... Itis: 
difficult to see why notice of every political meeting in the proclaimed areas. 
should be given tothe Police....... It is not all political meetings that threaten 
a breach of the public tranquillity or tend to promote sedition or disaffection. 
The law must bea little more precise. Danger to.the public peace or to the 
loyalty of the subjects may exist where a proposed law or an old grievance is 
under discussion. <A political meeting or a ‘public meeting’ within the 
meaning of the Act may be defined to be one which is called for the discussion . 
of an alleged grievance or disability arising from any proposed or existing 
measure of Government or from the policy or the existing constitution of Gov- 
ernment.......... With all the comprehensive laws which Government may 
pass, the diffusion of sedition cannot be rendered impossible. A man may 
invite the public to listen to an exposition of the Bhagavadgita in a temple and 
preach sedition in the course of his expositicn. He may introduce politics into 
a speech delivered at a prize distribution or the anniversary celebration of a. 
‘nationa) institution.......... No notice of such meetings need be given to the 
Police under the proposed law,.......... (3) The British Government has taught 
us in the past to value the right of public meeting so dearly that any interfer- 
ence with it, in apparently normal times, must have behind it as much popular 
support as possible,......... We believe that the unpopularity of the law, which 
Government are now going to pass, will be minimised if the District Magistrate 
or the Police Commissioner, before he prohibits a meeting, is required to con- 
sult a Committee of Justices of the Peace or Honorary Magistrates, who may be 
expected to be more in touch with the hidden currents of popular opinion and with 
the inner workings of popular movements than Government officers authorised 
to decide the desirability or otherwise of allowing a public meeting to take place. 
seeseeeee (4) It is proposed to enact that a meeting of more than twenty persons 
shall be presumed to be a public meeting within the meaning of the Act until 
the contrary is proved, It cannot be meant that the subject to be discussed is. 
immaterial. The meaning seems to be that a meeting of more then twenty 
persons will be presumed to be ‘open to the public or any class or portiun of 
the public,’ until the contrary is proved, Some ‘such provision may be 
necessary to facilitate the work of the prosecution in 4 trial, but the number 
twenty seems to be rather small........... The number will have to be fixed 
with reference to the resources of the Police, on the one hand, and the temper 
of the people, on the other. (5) ‘The necessity for defining the nature of the 
subject which Government consider dangerous is even more imperative where 
notice of a lecture or an address by an individual is required than where notice 
of a meeting is required. Lectures by individuals are more frequent than 
meetings where a number of speakers are expected to address the public. It 
may be that the lectures by individuals, which attract passers-by and the 
juvenile admirers of popular orators, give more trouble to the Police than 
organised meetings, of which the public and the Police have sufficient notice. 
But the resolutions to be passed at a public meeting are generally drafted , 
beforehand, while the title of a lecture cannot give the District Magistrate 
or the Police Commissioner a clear enough idea of the sentiments which the 
lecturer is going to express. He will be more or less arbitrary in granting or 
refusing permission to the Jecturer. ‘Chis arbitrariness may be kept within 
due limits if the subjects which Government think hkely to promote sedition 
or provoke breaches of the peace are defined as clearly as possible. Notice 
to the Police may be required in all cases of a lecture ‘in a public place or. a 
place of public resort,’ but to insist on the permission of the District Magis- 
trate or the Police Commissioner is quite a different matter,” 
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ventio ious, Meetings Bill isan innovation in 
"British Indien legislation. We have got on without 
_ ameasure.of. this, kind for half a century. Either 


Es 5 DE ame thd oc the situation to-day is radically different from 
- what dt-has: been hitherto or the administrators. of the day are a far less 
—  NCapad. e ‘lot. than their. predecessors.. We. are not surprised to learn that the 


several local Governments have favoured the Bill, because an Executive 
\fficer who. declines extended: powers must be 4 prodigy... .s.e. The point, 


“ however, i is not whether the Beogutive like it, but, whether it is good for hen 
. t be entrusted with these powers. Even assuming that a case has been made 


out for more effective prevention of seditious meetings in one or two provinces, 


there is absolutely no justification for passing a measure affecting the whole 


country. Ina matter of this kind Government should strictly limit legislation 


_ to proved and actual needs. It is an insult to the people to pretend that the 


country at large cannot be depended on to be loyal without a measure of this 
drastic character. We must repeat in the strongest manner possible our protest 
‘against giving the right of entry into private premises to the police. We 
warn Government that they are establishing by that provision a factory for the 
manufacture of Wat Tylers all over India. An Indian will do many things for 
the preservation of his caste from real or supposed pollution and of the privacy 
of his family, which he will not do for the salvation of his soul or the 
advancement of his country.......... A Government which does not realise the 
limitations imposed by the character of its instruments is not an efficient 
Government. If the Government of India do not know what their Police are 
like, let them read the judgment in the Rawalpindi case, as also the Police 
Commission’s Report. And lastly let thought be given to the impolicy 
of making the Police force a refuge for men who are devoid of scruples. No 
self-respecting Indian parent would like to see his son enlisted in a force whose 
duties are constantly extended in the elimination of what have been so long 
regarded as the sanctities of citizenship under a civilised administration. The 
Jandmarks of British policy are being levelled to the ground.” 


39. “Of course, Government are at liberty to take what measures they 
think to be requisite for the preservation of their 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 16th authority inthe country. But it might be frankly 
(onl “ been a confessed that it is hard to reconcile ourselves to the 
a stil ale ote "8" new measure, which has been placed on the legislative 
anvil this month. Government, indeed, seem to be 
allowing themselves to be carried away too far in their drastic measures to 
suppress sedition. The present measure appears to be the most ill-conceived of 
all those which have been adopted in recent monthsto thatend. It is really 
not easy to understand how Government are to put the provisions of the 
proposed Act into effect without subjecting the people to undue hardships 
on the one hand, and defeating the objects of the enactment from their own 
standpoint on the other? What if each swadeshi ‘leader’ calls a meeting 
of nineteen followers at bis place, and hatches treason thereat? How are 
large weddings and similar other functions in the families of the seditionist 
leaders to be managed P Is every such occasion to be treated as a seditious 
meeting, and is a posse of European and native Policemen to watch the 
proceedings? ‘That would be treating the people with confidence, indeed, 
and respecting the rights and liberties of the subject with a vengeance | ” 
[The Hindi Punch contains a cartoon in which the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Bill, in the shape of a great eagle with out-stretched wings, is repre- 
sented as bearing away in its talons up into the clouds “ Freedom of speech,” 
which is depicted as asheep with its four legs already bound together with a 
rope, which is presumably intended to represent Ordinance No, 1 of 1907. ] 


40. ‘*The curtain rises on another act in the drama of coercion.......... 
We have read through the provisions of the Preven- 

Oriental Review (12), 16th tion of Seditious Meetings Bill with the greatest care, 
Ost, and cannot but express our strong disapproval of sts 
extremely arbitrary character. Every districé and 

every city that will be proclaimed. from. time to time as its chosen 
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area will be more or less given over to Police rule, and judging from the events 
that have happened in Rawalpindi and are happening even now in Bengal that 
rule will be nothing else but the rule of brute force. It must, however, be 
said that this new-fangled measure of coercion has not come on the people of 
- India as a surprise. We had a foretaste of it in the promulgation of the famous. 
Meetings Ordinance and in the state of frightful panic in which the bureaucracy 
finds itself at present it was inevitable that such a Bill as we are now Consider- 
ing would be sooner or later passed and dignified with a permanent place on the 
Statute-book of the land. But that does not in the least mitigate its arbitrari- 
ness, nor will the saving-clause which refers only to ‘ meetings calculated to 
‘disseminate sedition or threaten the public peace’ save anybody at all, for it 
will always receive that interpretation which will suit the local authorities best 
for the time being and any meeting will be declared seditious or likely to be 
Seditious of course ‘in the interests of law and order,’ according to the whims 
and caprices of the Police. What a sorry pass has poor India come to! The 
situation is getting terribly acute, and the feelings of an exasperated people are 
becoming more and more bitter every day; but the Government, instead of 
diverting the national energies into the proper channels by adopting a policy of 
real conciliation, is only egging on the malcontents to commit any amount of 
excesses, and when the mischief is done it intervenes with a series of repressive 
measures of which no one can foresee the end. Bad beyins to-day and worse 
remains behind. The right of assembly, constitutionally speaking, is nothing 
more than a result of the view taken by the Law Courts as to individual 
liberty of person and individual liberty of speech. ‘These are rights which 
hitherto were considered inviolable even in this country, but attempts are now 
being made to do away with them and to turn the Governmen: into a complete 
despotism, The expression ‘ Russian methods of administration’ had always a 
(bad odour about it, and when it first came into vogue, the officials laughed in 
their sleeves and even some of our Indian friends shrugged their shoulders as to 
‘its propriety or impropriety. In view of the Bill that is about to be passed 
iwe ask all parties concerned to reflect again.” 


#41, “The Government of India, wisely or unwisely, seem to entertain the 


notion that the seditious utterances which have been 
Katser-i-Hind. (29), 20th 


Oct., King. cols. ‘and the Punjab could be best met by repressive 


ordinances.or legislation. ‘The Ordinance was tried and as the six months’ 
period is about to expire they attempt to hold for all téme the sword of 
Damocles in the shape of the new legislation over the heads of the people......... 
In the new Bill it is proposed to regulate all meetings of a political character 
in ‘disturbed areas,’ that is areas where the men on the spot fancy that dis- 
turbanees are likely to prevail! More. Even meetings are defined in a most 
extraordinary way. Twenty people assembled together in an open public place 
or in the room of a private residence to chat about politics are public meetings 
within the meaning of this preposterous Bill!!! And the worst of it is 
that the onus of proving the seditious character or otherwise of the meeting is 
not to lie on Government but on the assembly itself! This is, of course, 
quite contrary to the spirit of the British constitution and British justice, and is 
sought to be justified on the ground that desperate cases require desperate 
remedies! .......... It has been said that only feeble but absolutely despotic 
Governments resort to such measures. That a mighty and civilised Government 


like that of the British in India should resort to them is not a sign of its strength 


-but its great feebleness, Just think fora moment how the outside world of 
America and Europe will view this new measure! Will it not say that mighty 
England must be extremely weak in India when the tiny blasts of the 
penny trumpets of a few misguided persons are taken as the voice of the 
archangels P ”’ 


.. 42. “The proposal to enact the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill 
is afurther confirmation of the conviction we have 

“Gujardti (24), 20th Oct. entertained for months past that the affairs of the 
Eng. eens 13th a Te Indian Empire are no longer regulated by broad- 
a ae 1 dare minded and far-seeing statesmen, but short-sighted 
(67), i8th Oct.; Senj Var- administrators whose knowledge of human nature and 
taman (95), 12th Oct.; Akh- insight into the present situation are in Inverse ratio 
bér-erIslam (62), 15th Oct. = to the autocratic powers they possess.......  Prohibi- 


tive Ordinances have effectively prevented meetings 
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Punjab arid Bastern Bengal. But such: a: preventive meas Ure, 
i lies repressed ‘the:outward manifestation of public feeling, has: made 

on worse eby: ‘embittering the feeling: of the country. One cannot in: 
s blame ‘any’ responsible Government: for prosecuting papers for outrage- 
seditious: ngs; which do: more harm tkan good to the cause of. 
ian reform Buti we look upon this campaign against sedition as absolutely 
b; 48 the Governisent are not ‘prepared to analyse the underlying causes in 
an. honest and: straightforward spirit and adopt suitable measures for their 
removal........ Apart from the Russian features of the new Bill, it is a piece 
of legislation: which is calculated to further embitter the relations between 
the'Governnient and the people. It casts a needless slur upon the whole 
country and implies general distrust and suspicion. It enormously strengthens 
the hands of local officials and the Police who are already too powerful. A 
more impolitic measure it would have been difficult for the Government to 
embark upon at this juncture....... The Government of India found no diffi- 
culty whatsoever in prohibiting the holding of public meetings in the Punjab. 
‘and Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, not quite easy to understand why they 
wish to take further powers to meet emergencies. It is stated in the statement of 
Objects and Reasons that the occurrences of the last six months in the Punjab. 
and Eastern Bengal have convinced the Government of India that it is necessary 
for the preservation of the public peace and for the protection of the law-abiding. 
members of the community to incorporate in the general law an effective 
measure for the prevention of seditious meetings and tv take power to bring 
its proVisions into operation in any part of India as occasion may require. = ‘Lhis. 
is an extraordinary conclusion to draw from premises limited to the special 
I , circumstances of the two provinces. ‘The measures adopted by Government 
i ae show that they have the amplest powers to do whatever they please to meet any 
: emergency, and there is no justification whatever for having any general law 
of the kind proposed by the Government permanently on the Statute- book.. 
The new legislation carries with it an implied condemnation of the principles, 
policy and measures of G Government which have rendered such an anomalous 
enactment necessary.”’ [The Gujardti (vernacular columns), the Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar, the Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn also severely 
condemn the Bill. The Bombay Samdchar prays that the passing of the 
Bill might be deferred till the time of the Calcutta session of the Council, 
so that all classes of people might have time to discuss its provisions, The 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that the new law will bring disgrace on the 
natives of India, but for this, it says, they must thank their Bengali brethren,,. 
It goes on to observe that Government bave been compelled to provide such a 
measure by the excesses of some of the thoughtless and excited Bengalis, It 
exhorts Indians to lend their support to the authorities and repose full. 
confidence in their intentions to promote the welfare of the country. ] 


43, ‘ We congratulate the Government of India on having boldly thrown off 
the thin mask under which it had so long been. 
Mahrdtta (10), 13th Oct. masquerading as a civilised and benevolent despotism 
and on having had the courage to stand before the whole world as an autocracy 
pure and simple which throws into the background even the absolutism of the 
Russian or the Ottoman Empire. Our officiating Governor, the genial Mr, 
Muir Mackenzie, pretended to stand aghast at the very bad taste which 
journalists in India have in his opinion recently cultivated of denouncing all 
' actions of the English Government as being perilously akin to Russian methods. 
1 ae ape of administration. If any answer to His Excellency’s observation were needed, 
a \ it is supplied by the announcement now made from Simla that the Government. 
of India propose to passa new Act for the prevention sof seditious meetings, 
The Act is probably proposed to be rushed through the Supreme Legislative. 
Council at Simla without even being submitted to the meaningless formality 
of an acadentic debate. Ordinance No, 1 of 1907 which was promulgated by 
Government in hot and-indecent haste in May last expires during the course of 
the next month, and Government now seek to do by regular legislative enactment 
what was sought to be done temporarily by an executive ordinance....... ‘The 
effect ot the measure will evidently bein the direction of making India a wholly 
Police-ridden country. The country is already Police-ridden, but what little. 
so fi y of speech was hitherto enjoyed will now be taken away. To call this. 
ote nea of legislation Russian is unnecessarily hard on the much maligned 
“methods of administration. We shall spare the feelings of over 
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sensitive Anglo-Indians and our officiating Governor Mr. Muir Mackenzie. 
Weare ready to give credit to the Government of India for being quite 
original in the methods they adopt for the suppression of legitimate political 
aspirations. ........ The new Act will be placed on the Indian Statute-book 
while Parliament is prorogued‘and by the time tho House of Commons re-opens 
the new enactment will have been raised to the unassailable position of a 
‘settled fact’ which will scare away the philosopher-statesman, Mr. Morley, 
from laying his unholy hands upon it. We have not the slightest 
doubt that Bengal, including Calcutta, will form part of ‘ proclaimed 
areas’ directly the Act is passed, and even the Congress sittings at 
Nagpur are likely to be suddenly stopped if they betray any symptoms of 
becoming a little too boisterous. The anti-partition demonstrations which 
Calcutta patriots are thinking of holding during the Durga Puja holidays will 
pass into a state of suspended animation and perhaps even a reception to Mr. Keir 
Hardie in Poona will be interdicted under the precious provisions of the new 
enactment. Under these cipcumstances it will be safe only to preach the 
virtues of inoculation and patriots of the moderate persuasion will bask in the 
sunshine of official svmpathy for confining their propaganda to inoculation 
and temperance, advocating the virtues of which isin our Governor’s opinion 
tantamount to having a larger share in the administration of the country.” 


44, It is a matter for deep regret that during the Morley-Minto regime, 
such rights of the Indians as personal liberty, liberty 
Kesart (136), 25th Oct. of speech and writing are ining tram pled lee foot 
more and more. There is no doubt that the Government of India has now begun 
to copy the Russian methods of administration and is hourly advancing step b 
step on the path of oppression. Our rulers are not so silly as not to know that the 
attempts to kill by means of repressive measures the desire for swardjya engen- 
dered in the peopie’s minds have failed even in Russia. But in their zeal for 
perpetuating their rule in this country and keeping the Indians in perpetual 
slavery, they seem to have taken leave of their common sense and also ignored 
the teachings of history. They appear to think that the Indians cannot resist 
oppression with the same resoluteaess as the Russians, and that the discontent 
in India can be stamped out by coercive laws and measures. But we humbly 
beg to remind them that even such harmless animals as cats sometimes prore 
too powerful for grown-up men, and that Indians, in spite of their 
nervelessness, are after all human beings. ‘The minds of Indians are 
enlightened by the ideas about the rights of swardjya, and they have come to 
hate the slavery in which they have been so long living, Under these circum- 
stances it would be downright thoughtlessness on the part of Government to 
try the people's patience to the utmost. History shows that such thoughtless- 
ness ultimately does no good either to the rulers cr the ruled. ‘The above 
thoughts were suggested to by the new Bill for the Prevention of Seditious 


Meetings. The Bill contains only eight sections, but every one of these 


contains within itself the venom of a scorpion’s sting, It is feared that the 
Bill will be passed at a single sitting of the Council at Simla, while 
Parliament is closed. ‘The popular representatives do not generally attend the 
Simla meetings of the Council, but if they do on the present occasion at 
all, they can do nothing more than comment severely on the Bill. The 
Government of India is fully determined to introduce Russian methods of 
administration in this country ; to-day it has passed a law for preventing public 
meetings, to-morrow it is sure to pass a similar measure in respect of the public 
Press. It will not take the slightest notice of the petitions or telegrams of 
protest from the people ; still the leaders of the peuple should hold meetings at 
various places and inform Government of their disapproval of the proposed mea- 
sure, so that Government may not avail themselves even of the false excuse that 
the Act was passed without evoking any protest from the people. Asa matter 
of fact, the true way of resisting such bad and repressive laws is to hold meetings 
in spite of them, and if necessary, gladly suffer the penalty for doing so. Such 
laws are in force in Russia and. the Russians have been resisting them in the 
above manner. Even under Aurangzeb the people were not subjected to suca 
coercion. Now, twenty men sitting at a dinner party would be liable ¢o 
punishment under the proposed law, if any of them happen to speak on a 
cox 1698—9 
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roe d in the manner mentioned’ above. Since 
pplicable to India, it is natural to apprehend 


ng made ap) 
nforced here after the manner of the Russian Government. 
(Phe date M dstone was opposed to such. répressive measures and caused 

Lord Lytton. to repeal the:Press Act passed during the latter’s regime. But 
. gueh is the irony of fate that Mr. Morley, the devoted admirer and biographer of 
Mr, Gladstone, is himself ready to throw the noose of repression round our 
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Education. | : | 


45. ‘Over and above internal causes there are some external causes as 
well which retard the educational progress of the 

The backwardness of the Muhammadans in Sind. Whatever may be said 
Muhammadans of Sind in against the mania for Government service, the fact 
education partly due to remains that it has some unaccountable attraction 


want of official patronage. and is the chief stimulus to English education. 
Al-Hag (51), 5th and age 
12th Oct., Eng. cols. Thus the want of official patronage in this respect 


is another hindrance. Of late the tendency is to 
encourage Muhammadans, and their claims to Government service are to 
a certain extent considered favourably. But even now those classes and 
family cliques that have monopolised public employment so jealously 
guard every avenue to it that it is almost impossible for any Muham- 
madan candidate to obtain admission in any Government office unless 
the head happens to be an Englishman. Even then as the rest of 
the establishment consists mostly of Hindus the claims of Muhammadan 
candidates are either not brought to the notice of the head of the office or are 
treated with contempt or indifference. In many cases, as vacancies ‘are some- 
ae } times not publicly advertised, Muhammadans cannot come to know of them 
oi. in time having no co-religionists in office to inform them of it. It is alleged 
| that eligible Muhammadans are not forthcoming, but if a steady and earnest 
search is kept up.for such candidates the supply would certainly exceed ex- 
pectations. It is sometimes said that qualified Muhammadans when found are 
so unreasonable as to expect to be promoted at once over the heads of men 
hel who have been many years in service. This demand may be unreasonable 
| in the abstract, but can it be said to be really unreasonable when it is seen 
a that Government are not so very particular in the case of other communities, 
which besides stand much less in need of the stimulating influence of such 
ares. lifts. Another external cause of this backwardness may be found in the want 
of sympathy of the Educational Department with the Muhammadans and their 
indifference towards their special needs. It is not seldom, especially in Sind, 
that Muhammadan teachers. are conspicuous by their absence in some of the 
ha ' schools.” [In a subsequent issue the paper points out that the paucity of schools 
a ‘a | in Sind, especially of Anglo-Vernacular and High Schools, combined with the 
a sparseness of its population and the great distances by which its towns and 
villages are separated from one another is one of the main causes of the back- 
wardness in education of the Muhammadans of the Province, who as a rule 
are in indigent circumstances and cannot send their children to schools at 
long distances. ‘The paper also dwells upon the want of hostels for Muhammadan 
students. | | 


46, A Thdna correspondent writes to the Kesari:+A few days. back 

= | Mr. Lory, Educational Inspector, N.D., had been to 
sgcattitnde of the De® Théna to inspect the local High School. His ins- 

spector, N.D.,° to- | "a 

wards swadeshi said to be ection consisted of examining the wallets of the 
ap to the declared policy boys in one or two classes, Of finding swadeshi 
of Government on the subject. gxercise books in the wallets of some boys, he lost 
monet <0), “oe his temper and after tearing the books to pieces left 
the school in anger. Thus ended the work of inspection!. Government make 
a loud boast that they are not opposed to honest swadeshism and that they 
patronise indigenous articles for use in public offices, But their officers act in 
quite a contrary spirit. What are the people to infer from this? 
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47, Commenting upon the Government of India Resolution re the control 
: ia of Railways, the Bombay Samdchdr says:—We wel- 
_ Comments on the Govern- come this resolution as a distinct improvement in 
pape » ercgeer The wenaiaee re the Railway policy of Government on account of the 
Bombay Saméchar (67), Steater freedom of action it leaves to the Railway Com- 
15th Oct. , panies. Asa rule it is the policy of Government not 
ae to approve of measures calculated to lessen their autho- 
rity in any way. But the distinction between theory and practice they have 
recognised in the present matter and the liberal spirit they have shown by 
initiating a change which was really called for are very hopeful auguries for 
the future. We may rest- content that the Decentralization Commission, 
which is shortly to meet under the presidentship of Mr. Hobhouse, will receive 
& warm welceme at the hands of the Government of India, for their present 
resolution indicates the readiness of Government for a reasonable. devolution 
of powers. The resolution leaves the Railway Companies greater powers 
of independent action and it may he hoped that they will use these 
additional powers for the benefit of the public. Coming as they do in 
direct contact with the public, they are fully acquainted with all their wants 
and hardships and now that the restrictions upon their powers of initiat- 
ing reforms are removed it may well be hoped that they will hasten to take 
steps to meet them. The Railway authorities always take a pride in the great 
strides made by Railway operations in this country, but they seem to be little 
aware that compared with tke population the traffic is deplorably small. 
A reduction in the fares together with an increase in the rolling stock is 
necessary to encourage it. If the itailway Companies use their newly acquired 
powers to remove the hardships of the pilgrims about which so many interpel- 
lations are being made in the Legislative Councils to no purpose and those 
also of the ordinary passengers, we shall soon be entering upon a new era of 
Railway reform, 


48, In complaining about the frequency and heaviness of the fines 
inflicted on the Railway employés in the Karachi 
P Complaint about the istrict, the fhatlway Times writes :—......... Fines 
requency and heaviness of ~~, : i : : 
the fines imposed on Railway of Rs. 10 and 5, from a day S pay to 6 days pays 
employés in the Kardéchi appear to be comman in this district without 
District (Sind). any thought being given by the officers as to whether 
PS geste Times (16), 12th such fines are justifiable, and if justifiable whether 
they are not too heavy considering the starvation pay 
drawn by the employés......... ‘The Railway Board should step in and put their 
veto on such heavy fines, and all appeals against unjust fines should be allowed 
to be decided by the Manager and not by the ‘Traffic Superintendent and, if 
necessary, a second appeal should be allowed to the Board. The Board cannot 
be aware of the treatment meted out to subordinates by District Officers and 
their Assistants, which is the cause of the discontent and dissatisfaction prevail- 
ing among them.” : 
49, ‘A complaint has been received against the working staff on the 
eiicilieiaetaniama ca Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway........... The majority of 
Pag pay Jodhpur-Bikénir them are said to be treating passengers very 
Railway in Sind. shabbily. Some of them are, it is complained, 
Musafir (53), 12th Oct., North-Western Railway employés dismissed for 
Eng. cols; Prabhat (52), misconduct........... In the interests of the public 
11 Deb, Hing: ones good and convenience such bad characters ought 
under no circumstances to be employed specially in a State Railway where the 
ceneral management is known to be comparatively weak! Low subordinates 
whose character is not above suspicion are not only a source of great trouble 
and danger to the public but also to the department. So the soaner they 
‘are replaced by better hands, the better it will be for both the public and 
the department.” [The Prabhdt also complains about the management on this 
Railway which is alleged to continue defective in spite of repeated complaints. ] 
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iver Com- whieh eg hi 0? been iaposstbls outside this. 
"Phe letter of the Managing Director regarding the 
insufficiency of tram carsis anything but fair and 


' straightforward..;......._ No doubt the.Company have 


5 teled ae ay ‘vert all diiiviota on the part of European passengers by running a 


“" é number of cars on particular sections, But on other sections the service is 


y inadequate. At many intermediate stations passengers might wait 


Fe © GAG fer en hour between 10 and 11-20 aac, and 5-B0 and 7 eg pagel afer 


have not the slightest chance of securing a seat. Ladies are in a much worse 
sition than they ‘have been at any time before, The rush and confusion at 
yg stations or junctions are so great that it is difficult to understand how 
espectable and business-like’ Company can allow this discreditable state of 
things to to continue any longer. Strangely enovgh the Company are busy 
extensions when they are not able to cope even with the traffic on the 
existing sections, They are doubtless making huge profits on certain lines and 
the excuse put forward by the Managing Director for not running more cars on 
some others is absolutely tutile. There are loud and bitter complaints against 
the present management, and we hope the Tramway Committee of the Corpora- 
tion will not fail to discharge their duty with firmness and courage. It is 
not the public alone that are being treated unfairly by the Tramway Company. 
Their servants also are being overworked to such an extent as to produce 
considerable dissatisfaction amongst them. The introduction of electric tram 
service has imposed upon them heavier duties and responsibilities and it is, 
indeed, a pity that the Company should not treat their old and overworked 
servants with greater consideration. A Commission is about to undertake an 
investigation into the conditions of labour in Indian mills and factories, We 
wish a Commission were appointed to institute a similar inquiry in the case of 
railway servants, postal peons and sorters, crane-men in the service of the Port 
Trust and the employés of the ‘ramway Company. We feel sure that such an 
investigation will reveal a state of things which will certainly be not less 
deplorable than that which is to be found in Indian mills and factories. But as 


the interests of Lancashire are in no way affected, we may take it such an 
inquiry will never be undertaken.”’ 


Intelligence extracted jrom the Press. 


51, The 15th October being the anniversary of the birthday of Akbar 
it was celebrated by the Bombay National Union 
Celebration of the anni- af a meeting held in Shaikh Memon Street. The 
in Boxter, Akbar’s birthday meeting was largely attended. Speeches were made 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (20), Dy Various gentiemen, who dwelt on the wise policy 
17th and 18th Oct. and the many virtues of Akbar. The im portance 
of such anniversaries being celebrated in future 
jointly by Hindus and Muhammadans with a view to promoting harmony 
and good-will between the two communities was also pointed out. [Com- 
menting upon this celebration, in a subsequent issue, the paper remarks :— 
We wish the celebration iad been given more publicity and had not 
passed off so very quietly. It was Akbar’s admirable policy that had proved 
80 successful in creating a sense of unity and brotherhood between the two most 
important communities of India. Under the present circumstances especially 
the celebration of the Akbar Jayanti, at varivus places, appears to be quite 


eésential.] 


52, A meeting of the Paisa Fund Uttejak Society was held last evening 
sed in the compound of the Shantaram Chawl (Bombay), 
pana the Eien deg under the presidentship of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
j Vartamén (95), 1 2c, When about 5,000 men attended. The report of the 
Society showed that the total receipts of the Fund 


up to date amounted to Rs, 21,543. Several gentle- 
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men spoke in support of the Paisa Fund and on the subject of swardjya. Mr. 
Vithaldas said that hitherto the majority of the patrons of the Fund hailed 
from Mahdrdshtra, but that it was the duty of the people of Gujarat also to 
help it to the best of their ability ; and that the movement was not a local one 
but meant to embrace the whole of India. The other speakers were Mr. 
Muhammadalli T. Kadarbhai, Mr. Maneckji Cowasji Patel and Professor 
Ranade. The meeting terminated after a speech from Mr, Tilak, pointing out 
to what great extent the amelioration of the country could ‘be helped forward 
by means of the Paisa Fund, | | 


*53. “A crowded meeting was held on Wednesday evening at Poona, 
Sides ta Poo to Dr. ers we ee ghee <_e 
. . Janik Sabha, presiding.......... Mr. ‘Tilak placed the 
og he meas Mectines Bill third Prone per Bs before the meeting. It la to tne 
etc. effect that the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill 
Indu Prakash (42), 20th was unjust and should be dropped altogether. Mr. 
— Tilak observed that Government were becoming more 
and more Russian in their methods and that it was the duty ofall loyal subjects 
to protest against arbitrary laws. Ifin spite of their protests the Bill was 
made law, he said that it would be the duty of the people to disregard it.” 
[ Resolutions were also passed at this meeting sympathising with Bepin Chandra 
Pal and condemning the conduct of Government in his case, congratulating 
Babu Aravinda Ghose of Calcutta and Lala Hansraj, Lala Amolakram and 
other Rawalpindi leaders on their acquittal, sympathising with the efforts 
of Mr. Gandhi and others in South Africa, and with the Bengalis in their protest 
against the partition of Bengal. Messrs. 8S. M, Paranjpe, K. P. Khadilkar, 
B. B. Bhopatkar and Rao Bahaaur G, V. Joshi were among the movers of the 
various resolutions. | 


o4. The Ahmednagar correspondent of the dkhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :-— 
ani iiniateads 0: Wilh A largely attended public meeting was held here on 
ius mr against the the 15th instant to protest against the Prevention of 
Prevention of  Seditions Seditious Meetings Bill. A large number of delegates 


Meetings Bill, from the surrounding talukas were also present, 


Akhbar-e-Souddgar (20), My, K. V. Patwardhan was in th . 2 
19th Oct. ; *Indu Prakésh was in the chair, Mr. 


(42), 19th Oct., Eng. cols. Deshpande in proposing the first resolution of the 


meeting dwelt at great length on the tyrannical 
character of the measure. [The Indu Prakdsh publishes the text of the 
resolutions passed at the meeting. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd October 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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_ Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents. are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether thé facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect what 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, | : Cae 
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Brdhman) ; 33. 
Pandurang B4élkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 
man) ; 28. 
Dw&rkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 30 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulain Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 58 


Rdémji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 
40. | 


Pee 


...| Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... 


M&daav Gopal Tonapi; 
Bréhman) ; 23. 

Annaji Gopal 
Brahman) ; 46. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Jorapur; Hindu (Deshasth 


m_i—r. .- 


A. Gomee ; Goanese Christian ; 46 
cf 


h4zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 

(Memon); 43. 
Tiushéh Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi . ... “i 
.| Mahashankar Dajibhai; Hindu‘(Auditch Brah- 


Dahy4bh4i Kasandis Shah; Hindu (Bania) ;| 


man) ; 39. : : 
aie reat Gvoind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
82. 


Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta; Hindu (Guja- 
rathi Brahman) ; 34. ® | 
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Pee Gurara'Ti—continued. | ¥ 
67 | Bombay Samfchér — ...| Bombay... ode LY. cee ees = or eum Minocheher-Homji, B.A -3} 4,460 
: | si 
1200 68 | Broach Mitré ...  ...| Broach ... —...| Weekly ... rat Trikamlél oe oom Thkor ; ; Hindu (Brahma 350 
| shatriya | 
200 69 | Broach Samachar... eet: SR oe ik: Wate ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... eke 400 
70 | Bulser Vartamén.. —..-| Buls&r (Surat) ...) Do.  .0. ves Whose | ee 
350 71 | Cutch-Kesari ..._—...| Bombay...’ =«..| ~ Do. .. — ...| Damji Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania); 1,000 
: | 30. He | : 
650 72 | Din Mani ... ve ---| Broach ... | Fortnightly | Nath&la] Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 
nia); 28. 
660 73 Dnygnottejak ... |. Ahmedabad _...| Published ss : x| Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
: times a month. 
900 74 |} Evening Jéme as .+-| Bombay ... eoe| Daily — ave ..-| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
76 | Gujarat ... se .««| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
sf @ Month. Bania) ; 23. 
090 76 Islim Gazette « .-/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. | Lbrahim Daud; 338; Abdulla Ismail ; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
»500 @7 | Jain Vijaya te .»; Bombay ... in nk ee si oe — Hindu (Désha Shiméli| 1,800 
| ania) ; 
000 78 | Jdm-e-Jahdnooma mh Gace "See te Do. ... se. Ratansbdw Frdmji Acharia; P4rsi; 38 si 600 
79 | Jivadaya ... jis jive] OUTEE den .. | Monthly... .».| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
900 BrShman) ; 36. 
605 80 | Kaira Times i ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .oo| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
000 81 | Kaira Vartaman ... oiul OITA oe Dow ee. ...| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
) 
100 82 | Kdthidwir Sam4chér ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., eee goon wed Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdh- 550 
man); 46 
83 | Khabardar a see! Bombay a ek a .../ Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Pate? ; 500 
600 | 3 Muhammadan (Suni); 36... 
000 mires Cll“ oe A e.| Fortnightly | Dulabhrim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45 ' 500 
85 | Lok Mitri che eee} Bombay ».. ese| Bi-weekly ae ‘3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B As 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ..| Weekly ces ...| Motil4l Chhot4l4l Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
900 Breéhman); 45. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... +++ Bombay 0] A ies | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
88 | Navséri Patrika .. ove} Navsar'i oo. ...| Weekly ... iis Harivallabhd4s Praénvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
200 | (Bania) ; 33. 
50 89 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... pane ge eee a ee ...| Rustamji Jame@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... oes 800 
90 | Political Bhomiyo act AMmeGaDAd....,..) AM. eos .. | Nizamkkdadn Noorkhan Amirkhéan; Muham- 450 
000 madan ; 25. 
91 | Praja Mitr’ ‘ep «st arachi... ...| Bi-weekly oes Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
000 Bréhman) ; 38. 
160 92 Praja Pokér ye 7 oe Ef ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Paral ; 47 os ne 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad&ét ...| Bombay... at a. on a — Manch@ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
ania); 41. 
199 94 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ee Hiralal Vardhamin Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. 
500 95 | Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay vos} Daily —a0e ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
(1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 
‘eee (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
250) 96 | Saty Vakta sie in oe ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Bindu (Das Shrimli 050 
Bania) ; 43. . 
300 97 |Sind Vartaman ... ves} Marachi 4. .eo| Weekly oe ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 me 1) 
98 | Surat Akhbar — «. ot ee mo ee ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51. ... eer 300 
HInpD?. 
00 99 | Pandit .. sen eos! FOONA = ove .. | Weekly oo .-| Govind Gangdrém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan. 000 
00 jari) ; 45. . : | 
100 | Shri Dnydnsagar Sam4-} Bombay... ---| Monthly see eo.| danakpras#éd Labooram; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
00 101 | Shri Veukateshvar Sam4-; Do. ... vos) Weekly .o soo} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 46. 
, KANABESE. , = 
a 102 | Digvijayi ... sn ras or (Dhar-| Weekly ... er ts Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu| ‘165 
00 war. - evang ; 40 
industan Samdchdr ..»} Dharwar e+ Do. oo — oe.| Narayanrao shrinivis Uadagkar and Girdhar} .300 
) 108 | Bimdus Verkstesh Hnddar ; Hindu (Vaishnav seah- 
| | | mans); 30 & 85, 
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“lig ee ois 

Foi 480 | Chikitesk w. 
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| pees.) Dharm. 2s. oe 

193 | Dharwar Vritt ... 
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Dhérw4, (sf (1) Shivram . Mahddev’ Khénolkar; Hindu 
fo es | (Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
Pee iMeke was WAN |@) A. B. Hoskeri ;Hindo (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
Ar tar ae ‘ 4 : , 
eet! Das: sath. + DO. ieee bd Gurures . Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 
Vy (Deshasth nee) ; 44, 
sol == Dow ses] - Dost.-soe ...| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér ; ; Hindu (Karhéda 
TEE > ier ist Ne Brahman) ; 44. 
oo-| Gadag (Dhar-; Do. .., ove Gaurishankar R&mpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Dhéna .., | Weekly... —...| Dhondo K&shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
tia Brahman); 25. 
-| Dhnlia. (West| Do. .. «| Vaman Daji Motiwdéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
...| Sholapur ...| Monthly... — ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brzhman) ; 35. 
veo) Ratndyiri wo} Weekly... — .:.| Har Dharmar4j Gdndhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 
eos| Poona « «. i De si .+| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (KAsér) ; 27... 
ieek idee .«.| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B. i. LL.B. ; 
month. . | Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 
eee] Wai (Sate#ra) ...| Monthly... eee} Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
$ Brahman); 27 ~ 
...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ,.. ..| Hari Bhikaji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
| 43. 
eee) Mah4ad (Koldba).| Do. ... «| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. 
.o»| Ohikodi (ee RR ai ...|Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
gaum). pawan Br&éhman) ; 41. : 
«| Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. ..., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
giri). | . Brahman); 43, | 
eee Satara eee <e Do. fee cee Seerves 
ee} Belgaum | Do. ,.. «| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
J man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marithe ; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) 39. 
-.| Erandol (Kasti Do. ... .. | Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
KhAndesh). Brdhman) ; 35. 
wt wee Goaleee) «..;. Do. vi eoo| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bra&hman) ; 52, 
eos] Dharwar oak a Ree oo: te Be Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karliada Brahman) ; 33. 
eee] Bombay woe os | eee eoe| Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 
eee} Kolhapur m= oe eee si — MS ny Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
: man); 4 
| Thana .. {| Do. ... — oe| Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 4{. : 
«+ Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao "Bélkrishna Rangnekér; Hindu 
girl). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 
woe| Nasik ae sas ...| Prabhakar Krishna PSnge; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
...| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... ..-| KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman) ; 54. 
mera co a ns ...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindy (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 
| Thena ...  ..., Do. w- — «..| Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
eee} Poona ... a ak »-.| Shivréam Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
pee far Brahman); 41. 
e+} Sholapur jel Se am --| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
eee] Poona.es tk, ke ..| Hari Niérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
e--| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 63. 
oes] POONA. ,.. ...| Weekly o we.| Dal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B; Hindu 
| | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; ; 50. 
ese! P&rola (East} Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
Kkandesh, ) (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 
eo} Dhulia (West) Weekly oo ave Yadav Balkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khindesh. 3 Brahman) ; 41. 
«| Kumtha (Ka@ne-| Do. ... ee.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
1a). ‘| wat); 61. 
coe} Tésgacn (Gatéra){ Do ..  ...| Bhikéji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
at 3 ment 4 36, 
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142 Madhukar coe coe eee | Belgaum 


143 | Mahdrdshtra V ritt ee 
144 Mod Vritt eo at 
'.145 | Mumbai Vaibhav 08 
146 bb Vaibhav ive 
147 | Muinukshu a 
248 | Nagar Samfchér... oe. 
.149 | Nasik Vritt 9. a 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... = 
151 | Paisa Fund vos eos 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... cos 
153 Parikshak ... ‘ea ous 
154 | Prabhat... rr 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika “na 
oe 
157° Prakdshak co aie 
258 | Pratod ... ove see 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... ee 
160 | Rashtramukh eco oe 
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162 | Satya’ Shodhak ... - 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari 


164 Shivaji Vijaya... on 


165 | Sholdpur Samachar eee 
166 | Shubh Suchak ... ove 
167 Sudhakar eee eee eee 
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Daily... 
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Monthly 
Bi-weekly 
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Monthly 
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Fortnightly 


rahman) ; 3¢. 


Jenlolen Narayan. Kulkarni; ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Br&hman) ; 31. 

es Pbsji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 

Démodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 29. 

Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
ines Bréhman) ; 37. 


Do. do. saa 


Lakshuman Ramchandra PAngdrkar; Hindu 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Braéhman); 35. 
Vishwanath Gangéram ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
mali) ; : 26. 
Rangnath Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 24. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 33. 


eeeecee 


Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Sdras- 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 


| Govind Kdshindth Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.3 


Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 43. 

R4mchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 33. 


.| Govind Gangadhar Pendse;. Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman); 32 
Ganesh R&mchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 


“y 


about 55 or 58. 
Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Trimbak Gurunath Kale; Hinds (Deshastha 
Brahman); 30. 

Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 26. 


“_ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Bahasa | 


buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vimayak “Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. 
Madvalappa Sangappa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémathi);49 ... 


Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréibman) ; 68. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind, (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman). 

(1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pundurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 

Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hixdu. (Kon- 
kanastha Brdhman): 36. 


eee 
t 


Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lin gdyat) ; : 
35 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brghman); 22. 


Published thrice al Shaikh Adam «walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 


Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 


Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar ; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Brahman); 26, .- 


eso} Vishnu Govind Bijéparkar, M.A.; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44 


a 3 V ae Balkrishna Nédkarni te 


Reva ishna ieee ; Hindu (Gaud 
sisawied Bréhmap). 


bey Gopal Pandit; Hindu ceil 


Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke Ric: wobiies 


4,00 
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‘Dalphanen Mahedev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


Hs ) pawan Brahman) ; 55. 
Do. oo eee} Laxman Vaman Khatdvkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100. 
> o.*| Brahman); 43. 
ere Dédaji- Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 600 
. ) man) ; 41. 
Do. eee wor @eceece ees 


>| Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 230 
_ Bréhman); 34. 


ise... vos] Wi (Sathra) seo Weekly ... ».| Appa Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu, 200 


gta RE eshasth Brahman) ; 83. : 
joc SRE. " 
oe. aw | A‘ftéb-i-Sind see oes] Sukkur (Sind) ...) Weekly... —_—...| Sh&ms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 600: 
ee as madan (Abro) ; 24. 
ee Ot ‘Khairkhih =... ~—sy,.| Larkhdna (Sind) .| Do. ...  ...| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);) 1,000 
ee is AB Sind Sudhar gus «».| Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Do... ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 


. . 486.|Sind Keeary .... .,.|Shikdrpur (Sind).) Do. ..: — ...| Chelérém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43, 550 
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ae .: Urvv. 
i eae eS RY Ajaibat-i-Bambai eoo| BOMbay... — ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ;| 2,500 
RSS |: ne ac Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
i : : ae | 
188 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... wc] Weekly ov ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 3,000 
| ) Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
489 | Deccan Review ... on : as »»| Monthly ».| Zéfar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 2,750 
of oe (North Indian) ; 32. 
ae 290 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin 84 Bhus4wal  (East| Weekly ... eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. y 
fe: | “191 Habib-ul-Akhbér ... .»+| Bombay ... soil aoe ee ..| Munshi Amjad Baig bs Mirza Muhammad 500: 
eat en | Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
ou 192 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma soo] Jalgaon (Bast! Do. - ss eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad —Habibulla ; 65 
ae | : Khandesh), (| . Muhammadan. 
oa 193 Mufid-e-Rosgar pon ee| Bombay ... = ie «| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500- 
\ Seal Babe | 7 | | Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 
aa i | 


194 | Sultdén-ul- Akhbér ce 


Daily .  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 1,500 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. | 


— +e 


4) UetTein = ws Sew] Bombays.s —«s| Weekly oo» —...| Bh4gubhdi_  Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu 2,800 
. ee Ce | { (Shawak Bania); 32. 
196 | Jain Mitra an eco} Do. — ove | Fortnightly  ...! Gopald4s Baralya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000: 


Mara’rpi AND Ka’/NARESE. : 


oe. MOF | Chandrika... . 00. “i Bagalkot (Bij4-; Weekly... +». Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
ae beet ty , pur). | Br4hman) ; 35. 


tae a a4 Notes——A, The notices from the Ctahent Newspapers have been alleated | in the Report under different heads which are printed 


-_» . 


ie The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Tati printed in brackets after the name. 


yee i e. The. system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Beport is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
; in List ‘of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that whén the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
‘the acc nt is left out, and the short a (A] = ws in gun) ig, to: prevent confusion; never placed at the end of a word. This rule has: 


followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, a8 
or the well- news esti it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus, 


| as sccarate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
6 and 74 occasionally contain English articles. % 
Supplement of No. 99 is isoued. | | aici 
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50 Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. q 


. | | it 
00 No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a K 
00 ; as | | 4 
| GuJABatTI. , | 4 

87a | Mumbai Prak4sh... ...| Bombay ... woe] Daily — -o fi en a | 


984 | Swadesh Hit ... «| Do. os ..| Monthly... ...| Kavi Bhagwanlél Dungershi Pathak... voo| see 


00: | Urpv. Hh 


“Tye 


65 192a | Moulana Punch ess ...| Bombay ... eo} Weekly... . ...; Muhammad Yusuf _ ..., ae ce ee 
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-Politios and the Public Administration. 


: E We offer S'r George Sydenham Clarke a hearty iwblcons to these 
esi a Shite Beal shores, and hope that his stay among us will be 
gi. one ao a ace pleasant to himself and his administration in keeping 
Governor of Bombay. with his previous record in the: Colonies and in: 
Gujaréti Punch (26), 20th England—a record ch&racterised by urbanity, prompt- 


Oct., Eng. cols. ; Patriot (13), pegs and a kind of old-world chivalry which made the- 


“19th Oct. ; Mahratia (10), 


20th O t. man always just, if sometimes austere.......... As 
was to be expected in his first speech, which is usually: 


taken to be the ‘ manifesto’ of every new Governor, he commits himself : to 


nothing........... May we take it that after his strenuous labour on the Imperial. 


Defence Committee he will inaugurate a policy of ‘masterly inactivity ’ P 


That is the thing India wants to- -day ; ; and Bombay had it during the regime: 


of Lord Lamington.......... Let the new Governor do nothing. We say it 
deliberately—for there is nothing to be done.......... If Sir George only 
follows in the footsteps of his predecessor, his régime may not perhaps be 
memorable, but it is bound to be one characterised by the most harmonious 
relations between the rulers and the ruled,’ [The Patriot writes :—- God has. 


been pleased to place His Excellency ina position where he can do good to- 


millions of human beings, and it will depend entirely upon him to deserve well 
of the people. The present trying circumstances of the country will call for 
the highest statesmanship, patience and forbearance, which, we. feel sure from 
his first speech in India made in reply to the Bombay Municipal address, His 
Excellency will exercise in the discharge of his functions.” The Mahrdtta 
also finds the reply of His Excellency to the address of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation to be an extiemely courteous, sympathetic and statesmanlike 
pronouncement. | 


x. Sir George Clarke assumes the reins of his high office at a critical 
Guiardti (24), 20.h Oct.; Juncture, ée., at a time when there already exists 
Jayn (195), 2Uth Oct; Sind @ tension of feelings between the Iniians on the one 
Journal (18), 24th Oct hand and the Anglo- Indians, oficial as well as un- 
official, on the other. Jn spite of the omnipotence of the offivial class, it is still 


possible for a Governor or a Viceroy, if he chooses, to do mush good to the | 


people by trying to promote feelings of friendship and harmony between the 
rulers and the ruled. From past experitn3e we are aware of the folly of 
drawing any inferences as to the future carears of Governors from their first 
utterances, We can, therefore, only say this much about our new Governor 
that being the nominee of a Liberal Ministry His Excellency can, if he 
is so minded, pursue a liberal policy during his régime. From His Excellency’s 
reply to the address of the Bombay Municipal Corporation we can form 
no definite idea as tothe tenor of his future career. Although an opportunity 
was afforded to him by the brief references in the address to some of the burning 
questions of current Indian politics to express his own views thereon freely, 
he contented himself with the declaration that such questions should be 
solved gradually and in a spirit of the broadest sympathy. As regards His 
Excellency’s remarks about tbe importance of adopting effective measures to 
combat the epidemic of plague, spreading education amongst the illiterate 
masses and carrying out schemes of local improvements we shall 
only say this that mnothiny substantial can be expected in these 
matters so Jong as Government do not abandon the policy of throwing the 
whole burden of expenditure upon the Municipalities and spend freely on 
them from their. own resources. Evacuation is, in our opinion, the only 
effective measure against plague. We have no faith in either inoculation 
or the campaign against the rat. In conclusion, we welcome His Excel- 
lency in the name of the people of this Presidency and wish that his régime 
may be instrumental in advancing to some extent at least the political 
regeneration of this country. (The Jain writes:—We are indeed grateful 
to:the new Governor for the avowal of his sympathy for the people committed 
to his care, But we would at the same time impress upon His Excellency 
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‘mio sooner are they immersed in the Anglo-Indian atmosphere than the spirit of 


_ problems with which the Bombay Corporation is confronted. He gave them the 
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pgent necessity. of adopting the most effective: measures for allaying the 
es that threatens Presidency. Sir George has already shown his 
28808 mind in declining to hasten away to the cool heights of Mahdblesh- 

‘we hope His cellency will not be slow in extending a helping 
d: the: distressed in these hard times, When English 


at the Indians as they would their. own countrymen at home, But 


‘independence and love of truth départ from them. We hope, however, that Sir 
George Clarke will not easily succumb to the influence of his immediate sur- 
roundings, [The Sind Journal writes :—“ Sir George Clarke has begun in an 
extremely promising manner. Already he has won over all classes in Bombay 

| ws rom sympatheticspeeches,. In his reply to the Bombay Municipal Corporation’s 

ress, Sir George referred sympathetically to the educational and housing 


promise that he would do for them all that lay in his power. His concluding 
words are very reassuring. ‘Ihave come among you in the earnest hope of 
being able to promote the prosperity and the contentment of the people and of 
helping every good cause in the Presidency. To these objects only I shall 
devote myself during the time that I am privileged to spend in your midst ’...... 
Let us hope tbat Sir George will turn out what he promises to be and thus win 
the confidence and regard of a grateful people.’’ } 


3. “We must cordially welcome His Excellency Sir George Clarke, 
our new Governor, to our shores. It is only few 
Oriental Review (12), 28rq Men who come from England already so highly 
a honoured as Sir George. He has already won 
| | a hijh name for himself as Secretary of the Defence 
Committee in which capacity he has done yeoman’s service to the cause of 
the Empire. He is possessed of a strong mind and will not, we think, be easily 
led away by the misleading counsels so often given by official subordinates. 
His reply to the Corporation was necessarily short as he would not like to be 
bound down toa particular line of action from the very outset of his career. 
But his pronouncement on the plague question wes most emphatic. We hope 
that this opinion of his on inoculation will rouse the public men of this Presi- 
dency from their indifference and induce them to form a powerful committee 
or association for the encouragement of inoculation as the sole remedy for 
plague.” : | 


4. Sir George Clarke, our a Governor, arrived at Bombay last Friday 

: ~ andimmediately touk charge of his office. A Governor 
Keser! (188), 22nd Oct, oo intelliga nt suk tabs oa George Clarke 
has not for many years past fallen to the lot of the Bombay Presidency. It is, 
therefore, manifest that Sir George Clarke cannot be led by the nose by the 
members of a certain clique, that looks forward 10 a hereditary possessi.n of 
this country. Since the Jate Mr. Nugent’s time, the administration of the 
Bombay Presidency has assuned a certain stereotyped character, and the 
clique above referred to, being anxious to maintain that character, takes care 
that only such men as are likely to walk in Mr. Nugent’s footsteps should 
have access to the Secretariat and the Council. The said clique has not of 
course been able to carry things in its own way to the extent it would have 
liked, but still its progress has not at all been checked till now, Had there 
been an intelligent and energetic Governor, who himself looked to everything, 
it -would not have taken long to put down the overpowering influence of the 
Seoretaries, but Bombay was not blessed till now with such a spirited 
Governor, For the first time since Mr, Nugent’s policy left its stamp 
completely upon the administration of this Presidency, Bombay has got in 
Sir George Clarke an intelligent Governor accustomed to do things in his own 
way. Attempts have already been made to cause the Anglo-Indian rhapsodists 
and some natives to praise the ability of the Bombay Civilians, so that the new 
Governor nmiay' form too high.an opinion about them and tall under the 


influence of his Secretaries. 
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5. “It is, we think, always a wise step on the part of the Municipal 
: Corporation of Bombay to welcome the new ruler of 
ne Reale pd = the: Province.......... But when this function of the 
Commerce to the Governor of Corporation is taken up also by a more or less private 
Bombay. : institution and when the views and grievances of a 
Oriental Review (12), 23rd particular class are brought forward in the address 


Oot.; Bombay Samdchér with the object of misrepresenting certain facts and eli- 


(67), 21st Oct.; Akhbér-e- 


Souddgar (20), 21st Oct. citing the opinion of the new ruler on these, it is time, 


__-we think, for us and for our contemporaries to protest 
against such an abuse of the practice. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 


which is so well known for taking up all matters of public interest, presented an 


_ address to His Excellency Sir George Clarke. This versatility of the Chamber 
may be a good thing, but it savours of impudence when this institution crams. 
its address with matters with which it has itself nothing to do and represents 
its statements as coming from the whole mereantile community when they are 
really the views of only the European section of it........... With reference to 
this address, no one would have perhaps taken any notice of it on any 
Other score than that of its forwardness had certain matters not been 
introduced therein which call for a strong protest from all quarters which have 
the interests of our people at heart. One of these objectionable qnestions is 
that of the removal of the undoubtedly essential railway Jine from Grant Road 
to Colaba and making Grant Road the terminus of the B. B. & C. I, Railway. 
This project was rightly nipped in the bud by Lord Lamington as entailing 
extreme hardship on the people. But with his departure the hopes of this party, 
it seems, have again arisen as is evidenced by the fact that they again put it 
before our new ruler. We cannot conceive that any sane man can put 
forward such a proposal when he sees the inadequacy of the present tramway 
system for the traffic that is going on at present........... The present low Kail- 
way tares facilitate also the expansion of Bombay by inducing people to go and 
dwell in the suburbs, All these serious considerations are neglected by the 
Bombay Chamber which looks to the selfish interests of the Axglo-Indiau 
merchants. We hope that our local Corporation, as also the newly started Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, will most emphatically explain to His Excellency the 
Governor the real state of things and the true requirements of the people. 
Another topic dealt with by the Bombay Chamber in its address was about the 
Improvement Trust. It was only a reference of some three or four lines, but 
sometimes even three or four lines convey a more pregnant meaning than many 
pages would. ‘This reference to the Improvement Trust as a ‘body which is. 
doing excellent work’ cannot be misunderstood by those who are at present 
behind the screens covering the working of the Municipal machine. A new 
Bill is just now in hand and will be put before the Governor's Council 
ina few days. Its aim is to grant still greater powers to the Improve- 
ment T'rust and to increase its already high tax of 2 per cent. on property 
to 3 per cent. In this Bill will perhaps be defined the scope of the 
work to be undertaken by the ‘Trust just at present and in the near future, 
It seems the above reference has been made in the address with the ulterior 
aim of impressing on the mind of His Excellency the importance of the work 
which is being done by the ‘rust in order that he may give his sanction 

unreservedly to the new Bill in whatever form it may be presented. We are 
so familiar with these tactics that with all the bitter misery in our heart we 

cannot suppress a smile when such pregnant references and hints are thrown, 

asif by mere chance, upon the ears of a new satrap. It is the duty of the 

leading citizens of this city as well as of the Corporation and of the Indian 

Merchants’ Chamber to tear off the veil from all the plausible writings and 

speeches made in appreciation of the work of the Trust, to disclose to 

Government and the public its real nature and to make it plain that the work 

which the Trust is engaged upon at present is not at all in accordance with - 
the objects for which it was founded.......... Big schemes entailing an 

expenditure of lakhs of rupees are in progress, the sole aim and object of 

which is to provide fashionable residential quarters for the rich and the 

pampered. ‘The destruction of so many houses in the very heart of the 
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pwn has caused rents to rise up by leaps and bounds as poor and "middle-class 
eople have no other place to go to....... Isthere no one to voice these 
_. * grievantes? “Public money wrung from the pockets of rate-payers is wasted 
" * by the Zakk. and the crore to afford conveniences to those that do not require 
>. them and to satisfy their fads about the so-called architectural and_ other 
beauties of Bombay when the poorer classes have not even the wherewithal to 
buy the barest necessaries of life.’’ [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar write in a similar strain. ] 


6, ‘Mr. Morley has delivered one more notable speech of his on ‘ India.’ 
Though not quite so important as his last Budget 
ei | _ oration, it is opportune and it must have given to the 
ee re he on Mr. Morley’s British public the satisfaction of knowing that the - 
a ar rea Sesttotor (5) 264, Policy of the Government of India, for which Mr. 
Lae Oct. ; Morley is responsible to the British nation, is not one 
as | of mere ‘ drift,’ but is based on a certain political 
philosophy, and seems characterised by insight as well as firmmess........... Mr. 
Morley holds it to be the height of wisdom to ‘ rally the Moderates to the cause 
of the Government.’.......... The Moderates have accused Government of trying 
to set the Muhammadans against the Hindus. If they discover that they are 
themselves to be played off against the Extremists, we are not sure if they will 
be quick to ‘rally to the cause of Government,’ Mr. Morley seems to think, 
and not unnaturally, that we have in India two well-organised parties called 
Extremists and Moderates, and that Government can secure the support of one 
by granting its demands as far as possible, and adopt stringent measures to 
suppress the other. If this delusion serves as a good working hypothesis, we 
shall not try to remove it. It will not fake Government long to find out 
that, whatever the difference between the Extremists and the Moderates 
: may be, neither party will openly rally to the ‘cause of the Government’ 
as against the other: blood is thicker than water........... Mr. Morley’s 
speech was in great part a reply to Mr. Keir Hardie and the British 
a public seems to have understood it in that light. There would have been 
7. no occasion for him to dwell on the fallacy of comparing Canada and 
aS India if the Labour Leader had not drawn the comparison......... Mr. Keir 
Hardie has admitted that India cannot be immediately granted the Colonial 
form of self-Government and, therefore, he will not require to be furnished 
With the dozens of passages which the erudite Secretary of State can quote 
from Mill, Burke, Macaulay and Bright to show the weary steps that are 
necessary before we can form ourselves into a ‘ mass having a true political 
a ms personality ... The people of India, however, will not admit that those steps 
ia can be decided by the authority of English writers of a by-gone age. Each ste 
aa ' forward will have to be taken with reference to the progress made by the people 
and the fitness they have exhibited for the particular kind of privilege which 
is proposed to confer upon them. It seems pretty clear from Mr. Morley’s 
speech that in his opinion there is too much of worse than useless political 
agitation in India, and that the country may benefit by a diversion into more 
profitable channels of some of the energy which is wasted upon stirring up 
popular passions and fostering vague and unpractical longings......... This is 
a snub to the ‘idealists’........ ‘he great fact which Mr. Morley and others 
feel compelled to explain away is what is called ‘unrest’. They are perhaps 
not satisfied with the explanation that there is unrest in every civilised 
country,......... Why is there socialism in England and in other parts of 
Europe ? “Mr. Morley attributes the unrest to the intoxication caused by 
new ideas of freedom, and to the dislike of the racial domination ‘of 
the British, We do not know what Mr. Keir Hardie will say when he 
finds himself in England, but in India he is reported to have said that the 
causes of the unrest are mostly economic—excess of higher education and want 
of opportunity to utilise it. We believe Mr. Morely and Mr. Keir Hardie only 
supplement each other, and both of them are right......... Mr, Keir Hardie 
is likely to add that every part of India vibrates in sympathy with every other, 
and that, as long as the agitation over the partition of Bengal is kept 
alive, the unrest will continue in varying degrees not only in Bengal but also 
elsewhere. Mr. Morley is not likely to accept this view.”’ 
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*7, “Mr. Morley has spoken again, but there is not. much difference in 
eile pees ou Gud the substance of his speech at Arbroath and that 
i chi (82), 20th Oct» which he delivered in the House of Commons at the 
ape time of the introduction of the Indian Budget.......... 
Mr. Morley has stuck to his guns and does not question the wisdom of forging 


one odious legislation after another for the purpose of gagging the loud voice. 


of the present discontent....... Weare, however, relieved to hear from him that. 
he has at last come to think that the ‘ present situation is not at all dangerous.’ 
s.eeeeeee Ln spite of this welcome improvement in the attitude of mind of 
Mr. Morley he seems needlessly to be harassed by the thought that India 
demands that Britain should quit her shores and leave her alone.......... 
We can assure Mr. Morley that save a few hare-brained Extremists there 
is not an Indian who wants the Briton to tur his back on India. 
For the hare-brained Extremist, however, who thinks that the real salvation 
of India lies in the banishment of the Feringhee from this land, Mr. Morley 
has presented a picture none too overdrawn of ‘the roar of confusion and 
carnage through the dark distance.’ Nor will sensible people be disposed 
to quarrel with Mr. Morley because he cannot see eye tceye with those 
who think that India is Canada, and that what is good for the Dominion is 
also good for the great Dependency. But he refuses at the same time‘ to be 
hurried into repression by the argument that Orientais do not understand 
toleration.’ It is well if Mr, Morley perceives this even if he cannot quite 
act up toit. Indeed, more than the iron grip of repressive measures (a spirit 
of toleration and conciliation, 1s needed to allay the present unrest which 
Mr. Morley is so anxious to know whether it is ‘mere froth’ or a thing which 
is moving ‘ India to a new and undreamt of unity.’ It will profit Mr. Morley 
to understand that it is certainly not ‘mere froth’ although it does not 
exactly mean a new spirit of unity. But the signs of the time should not be 
ignored or misinterpreted. India has awakened, not because her educated 
sons ‘ are intoxicated by the ideas of freedom promulgated by a Mill, a Burke, 
a Macaulay or a Bright,’ but because she sees the world around her changed 
and wants to move with the times.”’ 3 


8. Wecommend Mr, Morley’s speech at Arbroath to the careful atten- 
tion of all classes of the people of India. It is 
Bombay Samachar (67), @elear from it that our rulers are the victims of a 
23rd Oct.; Sanj Vartaman wigynderstandine the cause cf which is the impatience 
( 95), 28rd Oct. ; Akhbar-e- f ‘al sak sa ae ea Ole ern 
Souda'gar (20), 4th Oct; O some among us 10 scl Wiha Cy wan ali at once. 
Akhbér-e-Islém(62), 25th Oct. It is true that there is much room for improvement 
| in the proposed administrative reforms, but then, as 
Mr. Morley points out, these are not final and suggestions for improvements in 
them are invited. His remarks about the cause of the prevailing unrest in 
Tndia and about his object in appointing two natives to the India Council 
inspire us with hope and confidence, It is the first duty of our leaders to try 
to remove by their conduct Mr. Morley’s impression that we want swardjya 
all at once. The Extremists also should evince their patriotism by joining hands 
with the Moderates whose support Mr. Morley claims at the present juncture, 
All should also unite in pointing out to Government the serious defects in the 
proposed reforms. ‘To sulk or to become impatient only serves to injure the 
country’s cause. [The Sdnj Vartaman, on the other hand, alleges that 
Mr. Morley’s speech is only a further declaration of his. intention to adhere 
to his mistaken policy of repression. The paper makes severe strictures on 
the alleged covert warning to retired Civilians in England not to publish their 
independent opinions on Indian affairs and scouts Mr. Morley’s explanation 
of the present unrest as being due to the racial superiority of the English as 
a queer discovery. Ib concludes by suggesting the appointment of a Royal 
Commission as the only means of getting at the causes of the unrest. - ‘The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar makes appreciative comments on the speech and remarks 
that it makes Indians more hopeful: as to Mr. Morley’s intentions. The 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm approves of Mr. Morley’s speech as being a courageous state- 


ment and advises the Muhanimadans to seize the present opportunity to benefit. 


‘by the liberal policy of the rulers, | | 
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Me Whatever may be the position which History may eventually assign 
aa im the domain of British literature to Mr. John 
ag A Eas 26h Morley, there cannot be the slightest doubt as to the 


% a, 


Bee eres eae Nee place he will be allowed to hold in the rank of 


smen.......... Mr, Morley as a politician and statesman has now 
been completely found out, and it is no rash verdict to say that the Secretary- 
ship of India has been the grave of his reputation. He is no longer a political 
jaradox or a political enigma.......... So long the British Democracy knew 
iim not........... But in an evil hour the Fates tempted him and he soared 

- into the empyrean of the India Office. And lo! within eighteen months the 
same. Democracy found out that its idol had quietly, little by little, turned 
- his garment entirely inside out. The side on which were emblazoned the 
symbols of Freedom, Liberty, Political Integrity and what not, was replaced 
oe by that which displayed Absolutism, Autocracy, Political Tergiversation and 
i its concomitants, Democracy stood aghast......... The Modern British Moghul 
installed at Westminster was worse than that iconcclast who sat on the Peacock 

Throne at Delhi in the early part of the eighteenth century and carried desola- 

; tion, distress and oppression wherever he trod.......... So the worshippers of 
Democracy have hurled him from his high estate, a fact of which he himself 

has been so painfully conscious that at Arbroath he was obliged to make a 

solemn but pitiable confession of faith! Alas! how are the mighty fallen !...... 

For, just carefully con over this Arbroath harangue........... Taken asa whole 

it is utterly un-Morley-like. Nine-tenths of the utterances are empty hollow- 

sounding platitudes, of a far from edifying character in which you seem to 

hear the voice of the reddest of red South African Imperialists of the Boer War, 

mingled with the unmitigated cant of the bureaucracy of Anglo-India. The 

: greater portion of it is irrelevant, and none more nonsensical than that hysterical 
stuff about carnage and confusion which only exist in the heated brains of preju- 
diced and unsympathetic officials, and all the empty talk about sending away 

the army and the civil bureaucracy bag and baggage out of India. which 

nobody has ever suggested! Such sorry nonsense may be swallowed by the 

uncouth and unillumined wights of Arbroath, but it will never go down the 

throats of enlightened and well-informed India, It may be praised by the 

degraded and decadent British Press, but it cannot elicit aught but dispraise 

from the knowing. ‘The whole speech was claptrap from beginning to end, 

full of fallacious statements, gratuitous assumptions and analogies, all artisti- 

cally concealed by set epigrams and phrases worthy of the sophist but utterly 

unworthy of John Morley, the biographer of Burke and Gladstone, un- 

worthy of a Liberal British statesman of the highest rank. If nothing before 

was sufficient to blast his reputation, this Arbroath speech has done it. It will 

ever stand memorable as the one which extinguished Mr. Morley as the hero of 

the British Democracy.......... And so biting has been the remorse of his own 

conscience at the gibes of his own party, that in his extreme agony he has been 

obliged to shriek out that he is no Pharisee and that he holds fast by his 
anchor!......... How he deceives himself though no one else is deceived ! 

A Pharisee he is from top to bottom and has been convicted out of his own 

mouth by his dearest friends and colleagues of yesterday. And as to holding 

fast by his anchor the world outside of Arbroath has already seen how he has 

allowed his anchor to drift viclently hither and thitber on the troubled sea of 

| a India till there is not a piece of it left whereby he can hang himself in safety. 
mo, Thus has Mr. Morley revealed himself at Arbroath........... But however 
ae pitiable, it is true that his own Radical party has weighed him in the balance 
and found him wanting. ‘Thus Mr. Morley is hurled from his lofty pedestal 
and there is none so poor, at least.in India, to do him reverence, and we are sure 


none later on will be found in his own native country. Arbroath has sealed 
Mr. Morley’s fate.” 


as 10. ‘ Yesterday Reuter cabled-out to us Mr. Morley’s ‘great speech, ’ as it 
| ~ — which he delivered at Arbroath.......... 

hes Bick LER ae tr. Morley’s speech is great but is good only for 
eet! Heviem (4): éord England. For us it is but a further illustration of 
3 | the policy which Mr. Morley, duly instructed from 
Simla, has chosen to pursue with regard to India. 
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Sad indeed is the fate of those who are leading a psychological double life. 
They have to play a game of make-believe to satisfy their conscience. 
Mr. Morley said that he winced when anyone told him that he had forsaken 
some of his life-long principles in his administration of Indian affairs, but he 
assured all that ‘ his anchor held’ still. If this were true, no one will be more 
glad than Indians. : 
the double life alluded to above ? Mr. Morley had, before he assumed charge 
at the India Office, only one thing to consult—his conscience, Now he has 
two—the so-called interests of the Empire and the ciaims of his conscience. 
Empire building is not always carried on with due regard to the 
moral code or the Bible. If this were the case, ail conquered territories would 
not have been in the plight in which they are........... May we venture to ask 
if India is at all like the Philippines which are just granted a Parliament of 
their own ? or are we Indians worse intellectually and morally even than the 
Filipinos ? This question will remain unanswered like so many others,......... 
Mr. Morley’s appeal to educated India is, looking to some of the past and present 
events, almost a mockery. Itis the educated Indians who have always stood 
by Government through thick and thin; it is they who, notwithstanding the 
repressive policy of Government for the last two years, have, in the teeth of all 
Opposition, yet preserved their faith in the sense of righteousness and justice of 
British Rule; it is they who are tie real props of the British supremacy here, 


But alas! is it true? Is not this sentence suggestive of. - 


And yet what is done by Government to consult the wishes of even these? - 


They were distinctly dubbed ‘our enemies’ by Mr. Morley, Measure after 
measure is passed without any consideration for the likes or dislikes of these 
Moderates, their manifestos of loyalty ure treated with scant courtesy,—io 
short, everything is being done to cripple the power of these educated Indians, 
seeseeeeee Mr. Morley concludes with the words ‘ We shall not see many fruits 
in our day, but we shall have made a beginning in firmness, reform and 
resolute patience. These three words are very good, but we wish that a 
fourth were added—sympathy. Itis just here that the crux of the question 
lies. The British Government appears tous asa huge machine without any 
human element init! ‘Translate the spirit of this one word only into action 
and it will be no ionger a machine but a living human personality.” 


*11. “It would not be quite sa!eto implicitly rely upon Reuter’s summary 
of Mr. Morley’s speech at Arbroath. Our critiqism, 
therefore, is subject to necessary reservations and 
qualifications........... In spite of our disappointe. 
ment, we wish to treat him personally with the respect which a politician of 
his standing and spotless reputation deserves,..,....... Both in the matter and 
manner of his pronouncement, he seems to have been considerably influenced 
by the grossly exaggerated reports that have been cabled to England and by the 
wicked denunciations that were hurled at Mr. Keir Hardie’s head in the English 
and Anglo-Indian press. Mr. Morley has somehow come to believe that the 
programme of the irreconcileable Extremists with their impracticable fads has 
been accepted as their programme by the bulk of educated Indians, Since 
his mind was dominated by this belief, it is easy to see why he wasted so much 
powder and shot over the programme of the idealists or irreconcileables. The 
authoritative programme of the Congress, built up through years of mature 
consideration, is the accredited programme of experienced, far-seeing and 
responsivie Congressmen. In ignoring this solid opinion and giving an exag- 
gerated importance to what at best are mere ideals of the dim and distant future 
or temporary ebullitions of ill-directed enthusiasm, we think Mr. Morley has 
acted, however unconsciously, with something less than the fairness and justice 
that we are entitled to expect from him. We gofurther and say that his 
ignorance of the aims and aspirations of educated Indians as a wholeis amazing 
toa degree. ‘ India is not Canada, ’ ‘ India is not Ireland, ’ ‘setting a prairie 
on. fire’—all these and similar reminders, of which his speech is so full, are 
just as well as unjust. India és like Canada and Ireland in certain respects, 
whilst it is mot in many others, and no responsible and far-seeing Indian 
has proposed ‘to set the prairie on fire.’ We are, therefore, sorry Mr. Morley 
has wasted his energies in reading an elaborate lecture on the extravagances 
con 1750—5 F eesaa 3 


Gujardti (24), 27th Oct., 
Eng. cols. 
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ixtremist politics in his anxiety to vindicate his principles and policy 
ecretary of: State for India and reconcile them with his past career. © 

tT. Morley’s speech is a striking illustration of the practical dangers of 
parading prematurely all sorts of ideals and using such controversial expres- 
sions as * Colonial Government’ or ‘Stwarajya’ in the discussion of the problems 
of practical politics........... In Mr. Morley’s speech, even as reported by 
Reuter, there are sentiments and observations which will be read rather with 


@ sense of relief than with feelings of regret and disappointment. It is somes 


thing to-be reassured that even the Government of India are of opinion that 
the present situation in India is not at all dangerous, but requires serious and, 
urgent attention, But Mr. Morley seems to have failed to perceive the logical 
bearing of this admission upon the action of the Indian Government in under- 
taking a drastic and all comprehensive piece of legislation not only for the 
disturbed provinces, but also for the whole country. It appears from a 
London cablegram to the Statesman that he has been pressed in some quarters 
to restrict the liberty of the Indian press. ‘I will not be hurried,’ said 
Mr, Morley, ‘into excessive haste for repression by the argument that 
Orientals do not understand toleration.’ The last generalisation is one of those 
false, stupid and interested generalisations, which ignorant, insolent and spiteful 
critics of the East now and then bring forward for the glorification of 
Oceidentals and depreciation of Orientals. The latter understood and 
practised toleration in the sphere of religion, speculative philosophy 
and even in political affairs, centuries before Europeans did, and we are 
glad Mr. Morley’s faith in the liberty of the press has saved him from 
a step which mischievous wire-pullers have urged him to take............. 
‘ Let-us, if we can’, said Mr, Morley, ‘rally the Moderates to the side of Govern- 
ment?’ What he has failed to understand is that it is precisely what his pre- 
decessors and. the Indian authorities have defiantly neglected to do............. 
It is the main argument urged by the Extremists against the Moderates that 
they have been treated by Government with as much contempt asthe Extremists 
have been........... We may say that the Extremist movement is the direct 
product of ‘a systematic policy of defiance and disregard ’ which the Provincial 
and Indian Governments have all aiong taken up towards non-official repre- 


-sentations and prayers,......... Mr. Morley has realised the wisdom, though 


somewhat late, of rallying the Moderates to the side of the Government. But 
we hope he does not include in this class those despicable title-hunters, office- 
seekers, sycophants and flatterers who so often have the ready ear of high 
ofticials.”’ 


12. ‘The great speech which Mr. Morley is reported to have delivered 
at Arbroath was, we take it, intended to be his 
Pray : — (42), 24th defence of his two years’ rule at the India 
aA Office. Never had a Secretary of State such a 
gigantic task before him. Many more things have taken place in his 
régime than ever crowded themselves in an equal period of time even 
in the long régime of Lord George Hamilton, ‘The promulgation of the 
theory of ‘settled fact’, his abject surrender to the Kitchener scheme which he 
had condemned in the strongest possible language only a couple of months before, 
the deportations and press prosecutions, the ordinances and the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Bill, and a scheme of sham reform—all these have perforce 
to be defended orexplained away before thedemocratic constituencies of Great 
Britain, How does he justify them? We fail toperceive any logical or argu- 
mentative defence of his policy,any statesmanlike survey or marshalling of facts, 
at least in the copious summary of Reuter........... Are the stings of conscience 
reserved only for the occasion when the idea of ‘confusion and carnage’ ensuin 
in India on the withdrawal of the British is to be worked out? The whole 
speech must, however, be taken not as a defence of his régime, but as a refuta- 
tion of Mr. Keir Hardie’s alleged statement about the fitness of Indians for 
self-government such as Canada enjoys. Mr. Morley laboured hard to show 
that India was not Canada or Ircland—which we knew even without his 
telling it. Bat what we wanted to know was why Indians should be regarded 
as hardly better than barbarians and denied even the commonest civic rights 


19 


and some measure of political and administrative responsibilities ?......... 
The fact seems to be Mr. Morley is hopelessly floundering in a morass of con-. 
fusion into which he has been led by the wily Anglo-Indians at home and here. 
One illustration of his hopeless confusion is afforded by his statement that he 
had not been hurried into repression. Not hurried into repression forsooth ? 


We imagine he does not believe that blowing’ the ‘seditious agitator’ at the 


eannon’s month is necessary to complete the series of monstrosities with which 
in six months’ time an exact image of Russian methods has been ruthlessly 
stamped on the Indian administration,... ....Another illustration may be found 
in Mt. Morley’s allegation that he was rallying the Moderates to the cause of 
Government. Is it true? Whom does he mean by the Moderates? Is there 
any section of the Indian community that is not repelled by the tyranny of his 
coercive measures or has encouraged or approved of his policy, except, of course, 
a body of certain Moslem and Hindu time-servers, who have been bribed into 
doing so by certain features of the reform scheme? Weshould beextremely glad 
indeed if Mr. Morley were really bent upon rallying the Moderates to the side 
of Government, but as a moderate organ, we confess, we have never succeeded. 
in finding out a trace of any attempt honestly made in that direction. Scared 
away by the Extremists of the popular party, Mr. Morley has surrendered him- 
self into the hands of the bureaucratic Extremists and misled by them he has 
come to regard as Moderates those who have really no opinion of their own or 
who are sycophants and time-servers. ‘That is why Mr. Morley is not able to 
diagnose the causes of the present unrest or its true nature. He believes it 
is due to racial domination. He may be willing to perpetuate it; but the 
Proclamation of the Queen and the Acts of Parliament admit of no racial 
qualifications. What has he done to give effect to those Acts of Parliament 
and the Royal Proclamation P Itis true he has appointed two members to 
the India Council, but portions of the speech clearly indicate that this is not 
the spirit in which he wants to carry on the Indian administration. He has 
said Indians are unfit for responsible work and condemned them wholesale as the 
‘enemies’ of the King-Emperor. If his anchor holds, it is because the sea is 
not rough and the billows are calm. Let once the truth be largely known in 
England and realised by democratic constituencies, and we feel certain they 
would be the last to acquiesce in the degenerated liberalism of the Morley régime. 
For the moment they have fallen a prey to misrepresentation of the worst type 
and they know not what the facts are. But it cannot be night perpetually—. 
the day must dawn some time or other.” 


13. Mr. Morley is reported to have drawn a horrid picture of the 
possible consequences of the withdrawal of British 
rule from India and to have asked his audience 
whether they would iike that such a step should receive the stamp of his 
approval. Wedo not know whether this challenge was answered by any 
of his hearers, but had Mr. Keir Hardie, who has now seen much of India, 
been present at the meeting, he would have replied somewhat as follows: 
“Ves! Docall back immediately Lord Kitchener and the Civil Servants as 
wellas all other Englishmen residing in India! The Indians will feel ‘very little 
inconvenience on account of their departure! They would forthwith proceed 
to organise their own swardjya and thank you heartily for taking the 
step.’ Mr. Morley seems to have a very tender sense of duty and to fear the 
reproach of other nations for abandoning India to its fate. But he need 
not be anxious on this score, for no one will find fault with him for 
giving back swardjya to India. He need not’ also feel any mental anguish 
lest carnage and chaos follow the departure of the British from India, for Indians 
wiil gladly accept the situation for the sake of the boon of swardjya. More- 
over, why should the English be so sensitive about the possibility of bloodshed 
in India? Have they not caused terrible bloodshed already in this country ? 
There will surely be much less of it at the inauguration of swardjya than there 
has been in the past! India’s blood, which was in the past wasted for the sake 
of aliens, will now be spilt in the cause of swardjya! Mr. Morley, who 
seems to feel keenly the pricks of conscience, should first of all consider 
whether the seizure of one country by the people of another is ever justifiable; 
moreover, a8 india belongs to the Indians is it not an act of duty to hand 
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ack to theth? In our opinion, the first duty of England is not to keep 
f in the country, but to hand over its administration to the Indians 
at giving much thought to the resulting carnage or confusion. 


. 14 A spirit of self-sacrifice is absolutely essential to deliver a nation from 
gba ee ae the hell of slavery and to raise it to the pure and 
Patriotic self-sacrifice said bracing atmosphere of independence. The Goddess 
to be essential forthe achieve- of Liberty requires the sacrifice of thousands of patriots 
pay of jn dependence, before she can be propitiated. The history of Eng- 
> Vihar (173), 14th Oct., aa hh if i] h , ons 
Sblished on 2ist or 22nd land. herself as well as that of the United States 
ct. when the Americans threw off the British yoke 

i tells same tale. Who can describe untold agonies 
Mazzini, Garibaldi and other Italian patriots had to suffer before their country 
was delivered from the dead-weight of Austrian domination 2 In Maharashtra, 
too, the Goddess compelled the Maratha patriots to sacrifice their lives 
before she shattered the Moghul Empire to pieces. The Russians have similarly 
had to undergo indescribable sufferings in their efforts to overthrow the 
autocraticrule of the Tsar, and Indian patriots, both old and young, are also at 
present undergoing untold hardships in the cause of swardjya. Shivaji secured 
independence for Maharashtra by self-sacrifive and that is the only path by which 
swardjya can be secured to-day. As an instance of the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
that inspired the people during Shivaji’s time, we give below the speech 
addressed by Ramji Pangera, one of Shivaji’s officers, to his men when he led 
them against a Moghal general :—‘‘ Valiant Marathas! ‘The time for testing 
your valour and patriotic spirit has now arrived! Display your highest 
bravery to-day! Put to the sword Dilelkhan and his men, who have come to 
rob you of your indeyendence! Do not beafraid of his largearmy! Let not the 
fear of death daunt you in the least, for your doings now wi!l serve as an 
example of self-sacrifice to future generations.’ At these words the smail 
band of brave Marathas fell desperately upon the Moghal host. | Bravo, 
Ramji Pangera! Who will not be moved to tears by this story of dashing 
patriotism displayed by you and your men! It was only because patriots 
like you sacrificed their lives to the Goddess of Liberty that the Marathas 
were enabled to taste the sweets of independence for a century and a half. 
You have taught an invaluable lesson of self-sacrifice to those who are rotting 
in the mire of alien servitude. 


15, Our rulers often advise us to pay more attention to agriculture and 
ii i ta industries than to politics if we wish to promote our 
essential condition of the COUniry’s prosperity. ‘The above advice is very sound 
material prosperity of a 0 doubt, but in offering it to us, our advisers unfor- 
country. tunately lose sight of the most important consideration 
Vihar ie Mage d Oct, that it is not possible for a conquered people to succeed 
Seed Oct. on fhe feiss OF in their efforts in any sphere whatever, whether agri- 
: cultural or industrial, unless they can rely on the 
support and co-operation of their rulers. We give the same reply to Mr. John 
Kenny, who exhorted the citizens of Poona the other day to take up the subject 
of agriculture and other industries in all earnestness and to help the poor and 
ignorant agriculturists by every means in their power. in elucidating his obser- 
vations the lecturer cited by way of illustration the example of Hungary which, he 
said, had attained prosperity within a period of forty years. Weare sorry to say 
that the speaker forgot that Hungary enjoyed the boon of swardjya which is 
denied to India, Without swardjya no efforts on the part of a dependent people 
will ever be successful, Why is it that in India agriculturists and artisans are 
starving, though the country is able to boast of an inexhaustible supply of raw 
materials, cheap labour, fertile land, &c. ? The reason, in our opinion, is that India 
does not enjoy the blessing of swardjya. Had she enjoyed this boon, there would 
have been no excise duties, no octroi duties on indigenous products, and no demand 
for the reduction of the railway freight on foreign goods. Similarly there would 
have been noattempt made to ruin the savkars by offering ¢agai to poor 
cultivators or.to deprive the poor agriculturists of their holdings under the Land 
Revenue Act. The swardjva enjoyed’ by Hungary gave every facility to the 
yngarians to promote the agriculture and commerce of that country, while 
ence of it in India retards the prosperity of the country. 
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16. The story goes that'a great Indian has written a long letter to the 
The piditea cf Meats Beak King of Hell, one of the inquiries made therein being 
and Tamerlane said toinbabit “Here at present are the shades of Nadir Shah and 
the bodies of the officials in Tamerlane ?’” He has been induced to seek infurma- 
Bengal and the Punjab. . tion on this point because it appears that the news- 
Swadesh Hit (984) for paper writers and public speakers of the Punjéb and 
— Bengal are under the impression that these spirits have 
taken up their abode in the bodies of the officials in these tvo provinces, while 
some keener observers go so far as to confidently assert that it was these very 
fiends that through their demoniacal powers whisked off the Lalaji to Mandalay. 
It isthese very demons that are plaguing and sending to jail the editors of the 
Bengal and Punjab papers. H.M. King Edward and the British Parliament 
are subiecting the bodies of their officials to a close scrutiny, but they have not 
been successful in finding these invisible powers. So at last this great Indian 
has applied direct to the fountainhead. Properly speaking, the kings of 
Heaven and Hell are one, but they appear to a man in these different aspects 
according as he is good or bad ; and it was only when the writer saw the hell-like 
condition of Bengal and the Punjab that he addressed his letter to the iain in 
his character as King of Hell. 


17. The Mumukshu publishes, under the heading “* Ramdasboa No.I ,” an 
imaginary dialogue purporting to have taken place 
Exhortetion to the Indians Uetween a follower of the sect of Ramdas and an 
to follow the principles of Ordinary gentleman of the world sorry for the miser- 
— in syns ontheir able lot aM gory Beginning Pit > religious 
litical agitation. topics it drifts at its close into a politica channel 
menenrnne CEST) Son Mo the failure of public hades in India in 
their struggle for political rights becomes the theme 
of discussion, The follower of the ‘Ramdasi sect, who is said to have gathered 
his political opinions by a diligent perusal of the columns of the Kesari and by 
attendance at the public lectures delivered during the Ganpati celebrations, 
charges the public leaders in India with indulgence in hollow talk and with want 
of sincerity and righteousness. He insists upon absolute secrecy of deliberation 
and a systematic employment of private spies asessential requisites for the suc- 
cess of a popular agitation and quotes Kamdas in support of his contention. He 
adds that secrecy is the sine qua non of political agitation and that the people of 
India should first learn how to hold counsel tozether i in secret without the enemy 
getting any scent of it. He exhorts them to work in a religious and disinterest- 
ed spirit, to organise bands of pious feilow-workers and then rest assured of 
success. He promises to give at some other time further advice on the subject 
of promoting a spirit of co-operation among the people. 


18. The Vijaya Dashami or the Dussera day was the day on which the 

pS ancient Hindu kings and warriors used to start on 
Ri soppy of the Dussera their military expeditions and on which all vows 
Gujarat (75), 21st Oct. were taken, This was the day on which Rama de- 

: stroyed Ravan and the Pandavas destroyed the 
wicked Kauravas. But those giorious old days are no more. What have we 
in their place? In lieu of the malignant demons that used thea to be 
sacrificed to the mother-country, we have now the ceremony of the slaying of 


the innocent lamb and the bull. Our triumphs are now confined to the 


letting off of crackers, riding in procession on broken-down horses, the aping 
of foreign fashions, the use of foreign goods to the ruin of the native 

industries and eoing to the theatres. We smile on unconcerned while our 
fellow-countrymen are dying in want and misery. We work not for the 
amelioration of our country but help to fill the pockets of foreigners and drain 
away the wealth in our own houses. The virtues of unity, valour and self- 
respect are no more to be found among us. If we have any self-respect left 
in us, if the thought of the debt of gratitude we owe to our mother-land can 


move us, we should take pledge to ‘protect our rights and use only swadeshi 


articles, and be prepared to emulate the deeds ‘of our ancestors. Our one 
anxiety should be how to raise our country and our countrymen. It is satis- 
con 1750—6 
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_..*79, * When Nawab Syed Hoosein Belgrami was announced as the chosen 
ae representative of Mr. Morley for a seat in the India 
ee te ae : Conncil, pecple began asking in wonder who he was, 
a ee ere political what connection had he with India, in what fields did 
views of Nawab Syed Hoo- he work, how many years’ administrative work he 


sein Belgrami ; had in British India? But what surprised people the 
rag (4?), 26th most was how Mr. Morley came to select him in 


preference to & number of others who are admittedly 
his superiors. It was with difficulty they began to 
recollect that this Hyderabad statesman was one of the warm supporters of 
Lord Curzon’s University Act, To have known that much of him was enough 
to enable them to make a shrewd guess as to his political convictions. Nawab 
Syed Hoosein Belgrami, however, is evidently unwilling that thera should be any 
mistake anywhere about the colour of his politics and be has taken, therefore, 
the earliest opportunity to unbosom himself. ‘To a representative of a local 
contemporary he has been giving his views on current Indian topics and from 
them we can be pretty sure of the sort of influence he will exercise in the by 
no means short period of seven years during which time he will do us the honour 
of misrepresenting us in the India Council. We can hardly expect any man in 
Nawab Belgrami’s position not to own a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Morley 
for having elevated him to a seat in that Council and the first words of this 
olitician are an approval of Mr. Morley’s policy, which must be a great comfort 
indeed to the Muscovite ruler at the India Office, In his opinion Mr. Morley’s 
speech is most statesmanlike and practical and shows a masterly grasp of the 
situation in India......... The whole agitation in Bengal—has he ever visited 
Bengal in these days, if ever in his life—is to the Nawab theatrical attitudinis- 
ing. <A fine phrase indeed! If phrases stood for facts, Syed Belgrami would 
be the greatest seer in the world. Not merely is the whole agitation theatrical 
attitudinising, but ‘the back of the sttempt that ‘has been made to cause 
trouble has been broken.’ And this at a time when the Suppression of Public 
and Private Meetings Bill is on the Legislative Council.......... The interviewer 
proceeded to ask his opinion about the fitness of Indians for representative 
institutions. The Nawab’s answer was characteristic........... In his opinion 
‘how much representation is to be given must depend upon the sobriety 
and aptitude shown by the Indians.’ The Nawab had already become a 
trained Parliamentarian, and we wonder what the interviewer made of the state- 
ment. But of one thing Nawab Belgrami felt convinced and that was that 
class representation was necessary in India and that the Moslems must be given 
a third of the seats reserved for non-official representatives. ‘The Moslems form 
only one-sixth ofthe whole population and they must be given one-third of the 
seats ; by which demand Nawab Syed Belgrami means we believe that by their 
‘sobriety and aptitude’ they have shown double the capacity of the other 
Indians for representative institutions! And Nawab Belgrami, we suppose, 
believes nobody will call him presumptuous. We for our part have a shrewd 
suspicion whether even the Zimes which only the other day condemned the 
Bengalees for kulinism would endorse Nawab Belgrami’s claim for double the 
‘sobriety and aptitude’ in the Moslem communities, with polygamy still 
prevalent.among them. Coming to the subject of education he said he was 
discontented with the present system—and who is not? Cramming came in 
for a sound criticism from him and he hopes to minimise its evils by Kinder- 
garten and lady-teachers in lower classes—a scheme which we hope he will not 
fail to warmly urge on Mr. Morley, so that he may know what sort of a 
distinguished educationist Belgrami is. The last subject touched upon by 
him was Mr. Keir Hardie at whose expense the learned gentleman raised 
alangh. We suppose it did not hurt Mr. Keir Hardie, But it must be 
something for the much-maligned Labour Leader to know that at least one 
Muhammadan has sympathy for him. ‘Poor man, what harm can he do!’ 
exclaimed he. Exactly, Mr. Keir Hardie could do little harm. That congenial 
work he has left for his betters—ior men like Nawab Syed Hoosein Belgrami.” 


20, .* Mr. Keir Hardie received several visitors in the course of the day on 
Wednesday the 23rd instant. At abqut 5 P.M. an 
‘ Mr, Keir Hardie in Bom- informal gathering was held in his honour at the 
ay- Bombay Presidency Association’s Rooms, Apollo 
Oot Eno nt G2), *8 Bunder. Sir Pherozeshah M Mehta inteoldeed 
5 Mr, Keir Hardie to the members present and nearly 
an hour was spent in conversation. Mr. Keir Hardie was then garlanded and 
thanked by Sir Pherozeshah for having kindly accepted their invitation. Mr. Keir 
Hardie in briefly replying remarked that it was 21 years ago that he had 
presided over a meeting to discuss India’s affairs. This was his first 
introduction to India, Ever since that time he had been taking an interest in 
Indian problems and was doing what he could for India both in and out of 
Parliament. He was sorry he could not do more because he was engaged in 
work of a special kind. ‘They were themselves fighting for freedom in England 
and those who were fighting for freedom could not but sympathise with others 
in the same situation. He had come to India to gain first-hand information 
and after his investigations were over he would continue the work of enlisting 
the sympathies of the democracy of Great Britain in the cause of India. At 
night the Ripon Club entertained Mr. Keir Hardie at a dinner. ” | 


Zl. A deputation of the members of the Bombay National Union waited 

Sinj Vartamén (95), 5th on Mr. Keir Hardie, M. P., yesterday. After saluting 
gd aiaseniaeio acelin the members of the deputation, Mr. Keir Hardie 
| requested detailed information in connection with the 
Union. Mr. M. K. Patel thereupon explained the origin and aims of the 
Union. One of its aims, he said, was to cure the ignorance of the people in 
the mofussil by holding public meetings for the discussion of political questions 
and to promote the swadesht movement. ‘lhe Union, he said, was composed 
of members from all classes and was connected with similar associations in the 
mofussil, where it sent out preachers whenever convenient........... Another 
member also informed Mr. Keir Hardie that the Union also pointed out to the 
uneducated classes the disadvantages arising from the retrograde policy of 
Government and the necessity of self-reliance rather than reliance on Govern- 
ment, The other subjects of conversation were the Indian National Congress, 


the defects in the educational system, the necessity of taxing the exports of. 


corn with a view to mivimising the horrors of famine, the Decentralization 
Commission, &c. Mr. Keir Hardie then expressed his regret at the false alarm 
created in England by the misleading reports appearing in British newspapers 
and added that the Manchester Guardian and the Glasgow Herald were shortly 
sending out to India a special correspondent, who would lay the true state of 
affairs before the British public. 


22. Itis indeed gratifying to have to announce that the differences 
between the Moderates and Extremists at Nagpur 
Congress embroglio at have, after a good deal of wrangling, been settled to 
— ge 3 oe the satisfaction of both the parties. The Extremists 
o6th Oct; “Siinj Ck have withdrawn all their objections and agreed to 
(95), 25th Oct, the election of the Hon. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
as President of the forthcoming Congress. ‘This 
shows how mistaken those were who were crying out that we should have noth- 
ing to do with persons holding advanced views. In matters of vital importance 
it always happens that there are usually two parties who view them from 
different standpoints. Even among the party of the Liberals, now in power 
in England, there is a large number of persons who hold views widely diver- 
gent from those of the rest of their party. Still they are not itgnominiously 
driven away from the fold of Liberalism. Even Mr. Morley, who in his recent 
speech dwells on the rise of Extremism in the arena of Indian politics, does not 
advise that it should be thrown overboard. It is indeed a happy omen that 
the disputes between the parties at Nagpur have been amicably settled and we 
hope that steps will now be taken to win the Extremists over to the side of 
moderation. ‘lhe selection of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose is also very fortunate as 
his statesmanship and wide experience will pour oil over the troubled waters. 
[The Sdénj Vartamdn, on the other hand, writes that the dispute is as far as ever 
from being amicably settled. ] 
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cher M, Madon writes to the Dnydnottejak :—There 
“was a time when like the rising sun India was shining 
_ in fall glory and displaying her liberality by showering 
ber tormer the blessings of civilization on the barbarians, But 
Hejok (78), 25th Der present condition is such as to cause all true 
—..* .- Indians toshed tears of blood. Those who claim to be 
ee ee eee _ enlightened and to know the ways of the world have 
_ put.on the robe of ingratitude and drained away all her wealth and even now 
—@entinue to do so. By means of false allurements and cajolery they have left 
us glass and clay in exchange for our gems and money. In houses which once 
aed to shine with precious stones not even an oil lamp is left. And when 
India displayed her rags to give an idea of her miserable condition she was told 
that she was prosperous and would not receive a farthing. Now, however, 
thousands of her patriotic sons have been awakened from their slumbers by 
the shouts of Bande Mdtaram and realise the deplorable plight of their country. 
The only remedy which may be pointed out to them is an adherence as far as 
. possible to the boycott of foreign goods which wiil give an impetus to 
— native industries and make our country wealthy again. In conclusion, we wish 
a that unanimity may spread among our fellow-countrymen and peace reign in 
India, ° 
24, One N.N. Parekh writes to the Duydnottejak:—Alas! Alas! India ! 
What wonder that thou shouldst fall so lov, Thy 
An exhortation to Indians very offspring have given up their caste and creed. 
to give up the use of foreign Pig upon these sons of thine who have gone mad 
—_"" » R fter foreion articles and have given up swadeshi 
Daydnottejak (73), 25th a > vO gevee up oe 
Oct. goods. O Indians! awake while yet it is not too late, 
Consider what the foreign sugar which you consume is 
made of. Its consumption by you defiles you, for it is refined by means of the 
bones and blood of the cow whom we adore. Alas! that you should eat this 
sugar so wickedly manufactured, and thus prove yourselves the eneinies of vur 
revered and sacred mother, the cow. Every time you eat it, you are 
chewing her bones. Up to this time you were in ignorance, but now that you 
have learnt the truth, abandon this foreign sugar and drive it off from your. 
houses and your country. Do not even look at it. Our forefathers used even 
to sacrifice their lives for the noble cow. Do, therefore, O sons of Aryavarta! 
work for the regeneration of your land, protect the cow, and devote yourselves 
and all your possessions to the swadeshi cause. 
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*25. ‘The native cotton merchanis of Colaba may be complimented for 
RR making up with the firm of Messrs. Gaddum & Co., 
teen ewan Galtumn & Os. whom they had lately boycotted for an alleged 
‘ and the vative cotton merch- &@Ssault by a European Assistant of the firm on a 
ants of Colaba, Bombay. native merchant’s clerk. Our only regret is that they 
Rast Goftdr (34), 27th have taken so long to settle a dispute that could have 
Oct., Eng. cols. been solved without all the pother and pudder of well- 
nigh two months and a half......... The exaggerated importance attached to 
a trifling matter shows that the merchants are wanting in a sense of propor- 
tion...,..... And how does the attitude of the boycotted firm compare with the 
clamorous and noisy storm raised by the native merchants? ‘The firm encoun- 
tered the opposition with cool and sedate self-restraint, befitting their prestige 
and dignity as merchants and businessmen, and have in a way tauzht a lesson 
which the merchants will do weil to take to heart.......... We wish that for 
their own sake they will in future refrain from joining any movement that is 
likely to cause a tension of feeling between themselves and the European 
merchants of the city.’’ | 


26. We hope our new Governor will deal sympathetically with the petition 

seis : ites 4a of the agriculturists of the Chikhli Taluka of the 
eg tear Surat District pointing out their famine-stricken 
Bombay Samachar (67), condition. The date tixed by Government as the 
26th and 22nd Oct.; Akhbér- latest up to which rain might be awaited has passed ; 
yr a i ng iol god there is no hope of our having any rains now. 
one | e only question that remains now is how the poor 
people are to be relieved. The condition to which 


Chikhli has been reduced is indeed pitiable; and we fear that a similar state of 
things prevails over a greater portion of Gujard4t. Government should extend 
their helping hand to the afflicted in time. Famine should be declared at once 
in the affected areas, Successive calamities have so exhausted the Indian agri- 
culturist that he is not, as in previous famines, able to hold out without aid for 
along time. But he is very economical and will be contented with even slight 
assistance from Government and will make it go a long way. Government 
should, therefore, make ¢akdvi advances free of interest. In opening Famine 
Relief Works, it would be advisable to follow the suggestion contained in the 
Chikhli application that preference might be given to village works. The 
Famine Commission also pointed out the disadvantages of drawing away the 
poor agriculturists from their villages to distant relief works. [The Akhbir-e- 
Souddgar dwells on the deplorabie condition to which Gujarat has been reduced, 
points out the necessity of immediate relief measures on the same. lines as 
those recommended by the Bombay Samdchdr, and advises Government to 
appoint officers who should be experts in agriculture, to make an imme- 
diate report on the situation after a searching investigation into individual cases, 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while thanking the Government for having issued timely. 
orders for the opening of test works and the making of ¢akavi advances in the 
affected portions of Gujarat, points out the necessity of keeping a careful 
watch over the village officials to see that they do not appropriate to them- 
selves a portion of the éakdvi advance as a sort of fee for their good offices in 
securing the advance to the agriculturist. A ‘“ Gujarati” writing to the 
Bombay Samachar on the same subject draws attention to the discrepancy that 
exists in the crop estimates as made by the Government officials and as made 
by the people themselves. He ascribes this to the fact that the Government 
reports are based upon those of Talatis and Mamlatdars who make sanguine 
estimates with a view to currying favour with Government. He, therefore, 
calls upon the leading men of Gujarat to make independent inquiries and to 
submit their own estimates to the District Officers, who will thus be in a 
position to know what both sides have to say in the matter. | 


27. ‘Want of rain’, ‘more rain needed’, ‘crops withering’ are 
Senin? rere the wailing cries ali round........ Looking to the 
Pat tot (13), 19th. Boe: prices not only of food-stuffs but also of all articles 

: of everyday use, thatruled even in the months of 
torrential rainfall and the rise in them, by leaps and bound, day after: day, one 
shudders to contemplate the consequences if the rains continue to hold off for a 
week longer....... Under these circumstances it behoves Government to be 
prepared with schemes for famine relief.......... Preparations should be made 
before-hand so that Government and the rayats may not be taken by surprise. 
It will not do to rest on a false sense of security. The District officials should 
be specially asked to be not over-anxious for the recovery of Government dues, 
and to administer the remission, suspension and fakdvi rules most libzrally 
and sympathetically. Let us hope that Collectors, like Mr. H. L. Painter of 
Surat, will not be overhasty in reporting no need for relief works, Ln short, 
we earnestly pray to Government that timely steps will be taken at least to 
mitigate, if they cannot prevent the terrible death-rate of 1900.” 


28. A Poona correspondent of the Kesari gives the following reasons 
a for the alleged unpopularity of inoculation:— 

Why Ps inoculation un- Tnoculation is as yet in an experimental stage. The 
: Kesari (136 ), 22nd Oct. inoculation serum, unlike the vaccination lymph, is 
not prepared in the presence of the people. The 

effects of inoculation, unlike those of vaccination, do not last long. «As 
Englishmen have no personal experience of plague, there isa likelihood ‘of the 
people suspecting that inoculation is being performed on them only for 
experimental purposes, In spite of the evil etfects of inoculation, its advocates 
are raised to the dignity of Knighthood by Gevernment. In inducing the 
simple-minded leaders of the people to undergo inoculation, it may perhaps 
be the intention of Government to’spread a general] belief in its popularity and 
eventually to curtail the increasing plague expenditure. Inoculated persons 
con 175U0—7 
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plague and ‘fal <aetini to it, ‘Skates vaccinated cine do 
not generally get smal “pox or die of the disease. In the present state of the 
political atmosp here, it is not to be expected that what is liked*by Government 
ill: aleo be liked by the people. There are many learned and well-known 
doctors, who are opposed toinoculation, Evacuation is admitted on all hands to 
oe “be better than inoculation, while experience shows that inoculation produces 
‘ a - - * Jameness, general debility and other bodily ailments. Any one of the above 
es ena is sufficient to make inoculation unpopular. 


29, The Vihdri prosecution commenced before the Chief Presidency 

Republication of the incri- lagistrate, Bombay, on the 19th instant. Five or 

‘minatory article in the 8iX Witnesses were examined on behalf of the Crown 

_ VihGrt prosecution. and the Magistrate then asked the accused if -he 

Lee Kdl (132), 25th Oct. wished to make any statement. He replied that he 

) would do so in the Court of Sessions. The Chief Presidency Magistrate 

then formally committed the case to the sessions. As the case has attracted 

the attention of many people in Mahdrdshtra and as the reading public in 

the province must be naturally curious to know the full details thereof, it is 

‘most necessary to place the incriminatory article before the people, so that 

they might intelligently follow the questions and replies in the case. We, 

therefore, reproduce the article, headed ‘Sedition explained.’”’ We wish 

Be) to. premise that our object in reproducing it is to gratify public’ curiosity 

a and not to propagate sedition still further, if the article is ultimately adjudged 

'to.be seditious. [The paper here reproduces in full the article headed “ Sedition 
explained.’’] 


80. “It is gratifying that no cause for dissatisfaction has been so far 

afforded to the public in connection with the case in 

| Aprreciation of the impartial which Mr. Stirling, Assistant Editor of the Civél 
| Siecoas ‘ District Mag Bh and Military Gazette, stands charged with causing 
r end Scesions Judge in the the death of his bearer. The District Magistrate, 
o case against Mr. Stirling of Who committed the accused to the Sessions Court, 
the Civil and~ Military did not show any the slightest bias in Mr. Stirling’s 
o prabhét (52), 15th Oct., favour throughout the whole of the proceedings, He 
Hag. cole. appeared to be swayed by one thought only, namely, 
the impartial adwinistration of justice, ‘This is not a 
os little creditable to him considering how European Magistrates are not generally 
3 ae able to maintain a judicial frame of mind, when any of their countrymen are 
ya brought before them for trial. The Sessions Judge who is te try Mr. Stirling 
i. also seems to be free from such colour-blindness, as is clear from his refusal to 
bail the accused. We do not, however, approve of the action of the Sessions 
Judge in remanding Mr, Stirling to jail. We really wish he had been able to 

see his way to admit him to bail, as we think Mr. Stirling could easily have 

furnished whatever security might have been demanded of him in order to 

insure his appearance in Court. “Tt is rather hard for those, who can, by giving 

. substantial security, assure the Court that they are not going to run away, to 
be confined in jail until the result of their trial.’ 


dl. A Satdra correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh under date 
epee ee a nee the 23rd October :— Yesterday Mr, Arthur, Collector 
| abe Dlsteet Mace. & Satara, sent for Mr. Kashalkar, editor of the 
given by 
trate, Satara, to the: editor of Pratod, and advised him, in a friendiy manner, to 
the Pratod, ~~ change the tone ‘of his paper. Special reference was 
0 Dnydén Prakash (40), 25th made to the leading article in the issue of 30th June, 
. in which reference is made to the persecution of some 
Rawalpindi leaders and the authorities aré told in plain terms that such acts 
of gross injustice can never be acquiesced in by the Indians for a long time. 
It is understood that the Collector’s behaviour towards the editor of the 
Pratod during the interview was perfectly courteous. If, however, instead 
of sending for the editor through the Police according to the practice recently 
introduced by him, he had done so by writing a letter to him, his conduct 
would have looked still more graceful. . 


. 32. “ What about the frequency of motor accidents in Bombay? . Thanks 
Shik csciiiis ola to the kind offices of the Western India Motor Union a 
steps for. checking the fre healthy spirit prevailed for some time among motorists. 
quency of motor-car accidents But we find that furious driving is again becoming 
in Bombay, _ fashionable, exposing the public to the risk of serious 
- ea ae (28), 21st accidents. May not areminder be ee by the Police 
siete olny Court, to such as are in need of it, of their duty 
towards their fellow-citizens? We object to the.reckless fraternity of motorists 
to being allowed to escape the punishment they richly deserve by means of 
private compromises with the parties injured. This is what frequently occurs, 
and it is neither fair nor right towards the public.” | 


33. ‘* A Hindu” addresses through the columns of the Sind Journal from 
Open petition to the Com- Shikarpur . length Mi petition to the Honourable 
missioner in Sindcomplaining Mr. Younghusband, in the course of which he writes :— 
against the official conduct “ It was about this time last year that the first of the 
of Mr, Baker, Collector of series of blood-curdling dacoities occurred in 


a ore | i ok Lirkana district. Mr. Sale, who was then in charge 
gy ONTOS NESS of the district, took no steps to bring the offenders to 


, justice and when approached by the vyots he insulted 
them so brutally that they repented of having waited upon such an un-sympa- 
thetic officer,.......... When Mr, Sale was svon after transferred and succeeded. 
by Mr. Baker, hopes were entertained that the latter will rise to the occasion, but 
we were soon disappointed. The badmashes watched the attitude of the new 
Collector and soon found him to be a quiet sort of man........... Dacoity followed 
dacoity attended with murders in cold blood. ‘The details of these dacoities ' 
were such that they literally took the breath out of those who heard of them....... 
Petitions and deputations produced no effect upon Mr. Baker, and the situation 
became intolerable.......... Soon after this Mr. Baker deprived some of 
the Zamindars of the nonours they held and pressed them to surrender the 
badmashes......... But being by nature inactive Mr. Baker again relapsed into 
his wonted lethargy with the result that the Police, instead of being taken to 
task for their intrigue with badmashes, had everything their own way......... 
The inevitable result is that thefts and dacoities have again begun and the 
panic is gradually spreading over the district, but Mr. Baker remains as un- 
concerned as ever. It is not only on account of his indifference as to the safety 
of our lives and property that we complain against Mr. Baker. ‘There are 
other grave reasons also though the most important of all is the one mentioned 
above. ‘The principal duties of the head of the district are (1) to keep the 
peace, (2) to protect the weak from the strong, (8) to do impartial justice, (4) 
to deal with questions connected with land in a sympathetic way and (5) to 
do justice to the claims of his numerous subordinates, Mr. Baker has failed 
in everyone of these duties, as I shall presently show. How far he has been 
successtul in keeping the peace and protecting Hindus from Muhammadan 
rowdies aud the Police, I have already shown. I shall now speak of No. 3, 
(The writer here cites several specific instances in which Mr, Baker 
is said to have unnecessarily interfered with the course of justice as he failed to 
differentiate between civil and criminal matters and thereby caused serious 
inconvenience to the parties concerned. ‘The writer then proceeds :—]|Recently 
Mr. Baker recommended the withdrawal of magisterial powers from Mr. Prem- 
chand Parumal!, B.A., Head Munshi, at Katodero, for treating as a criminal offence 
what Mr. Baker thought to beacivildispute. Ifthe scope of my letter permitted, 
I could show that the said offence does fall within the provisions of the Lodian 
Penal Code. But Mr. Premchand is not the only man in the district who is 
dealing with such matters as criminal offences, but every one of the Head 
Munshis and most of the Mukhtiarkars are doing the same and yet Mr, Prem- 
chand’s powers are being withdrawn for such a common fault.......... What 
is most astounding, however, is the conclusion which Mr. Baker has arrived 
at, that is, that the Magistrate has been bribed.......... I challenge Mr. Baker 
and everybody else to cite one single instance in which it was even rumoured 
that Mr. Premchand had been bribed........... In the criminal case resulting 
from the Sdnjogi dispute between the Amils and the Banias in the Court of 
Mr. Hardasmal, First Class Magistrate attached to the Larkéna Sub-Division, 
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‘the transter of the case from that Ooart, but Mr. Baker 
that the Muhammadans were interested in the case, and 
} not understand the meaning of Hindu technical religious 
So the case remained with Mr. Hardasmal. When he was appointed 

rf Deputy Collector all the cases in which charges had been framed were 
fansferred to him, but this particular case in which also a charge had been 
iramed was allowed to remain with Mr. Mauzudin, a Muhammadan and admit- 
tedly an interested person! Now, why this differentiation? What does this 
point out to in view of Mr. Baker’s previous order? [The writer then goes 
on to complain about the beaviness of land revenue rates fixed by Mr. Baker 
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for the Larkéna and Kamber Télukas and about his not abiding by the rule 


that those who have passed the Lower and Higher Standard Examinations 
Should be preferred to those who have not in the matter of giving promotion, 
He concludes as follows:—] I now leave it to you, Sir, to judge what, under 
the circumstances, must the feelings of the syots and Government servants be 
and whether it is advisable that’ Mr. Baker should still gontinue to remain in 
the District.’ 


34, ‘We read in the local Official Gazette that the Superintendent of 
Ocuamnenite on the éppoint- Land Records in Sind has been appointed Aegistrar 
ment of the Superintendent under the Co-operative Credit Societies for this 
of Land Records in Sindas province, but we believe that the multifarious duties 
the Registrar of Co-operative anpertaining to that office will hardly leave him any 
Credit Societies for that : : : 
leisure or energy to promote the formation of agri- 


province. — ga , 
Al-Hag (51), 19th Oct, cultural societies.........We fail to understand why 


| Eng. cols. it is not thought expedient to appoint a separate officer 


for co-operative credit work in Sind, Is it because the Sind agriculturists are 
richer than their brethren elsewhere and because the authorities believe Sind 
to be an uncongenial place for such societies? We demur tq both these 
propositions, The Sind haris as a class are, it anything, poorer than people of 
the same status in the Presidency, while in the Province a readier field for such 
societies will be found than elsewhere inasmuch as the subscribers would be almost 


wholly Mussalmans who would not receive any interest on their investments. This 


being the case, all profits would go to swell the capital of the Credit Societies and 


itis anticipated that these would thus soouer take root in Sind than elsewhere. 


What is wanted is a guiding spirit. ‘Tne Superintendent of Land Records 
cannot in the nature of things be expected to be one........... In the present’ 
state of the country when all intelligence and enlightenment is confined to 
the Hindu community, who can asa class have very little sympathy with 
the Muhammadan cultivators for whose benefit specially these Societies must 
exist, it would be impossible to expect any honorary organisers as else- 
where.......... This being the case, the only other way of starting such 
Societies would be to depute an officer of Government as Assistant Registrar 
for some time who could tour all over the Province and explain to the ignorant 
masses the benefit of co-operation and induce them to start Credit Socicties...... 
The experiment might be tried, say, for about a twelve-month. ‘lhe next 
question would be who should be the incumbent of this office. It is obvious 
he must be a Muhammadan officer of the Revenue Department.” 


35. The Phenix publishes the following translation of a_ letter 
illicit purporting to have been written on the 19th Septem- 
Peregrine & - Me ber 1907 by Mr. Tulsidas Ojha, City Magistrate, 
Talsidas Ojho, City Magis- Shikdérpur (Sind), to Munshi Zorawarsing, pleader of 
trate, Shik4rpur (Sind). Etaéwah near Agra. The language in which the 
Phaniz (14), 19th Oct.; letter is written is described as being neither Urdu, 
‘Bind Journal (18), “4th Oct. Hindi, Sindhi, Punjabi nor Pushtu, but as being a 
mixture of many languages :—“ Victory be to the Guruji! ‘Tulsidas submits 
his petition. Everything is right here. Prayers are ever said in the temple 
of the Gurusaheb for Your Excellency’s health. Daily meetings are held here. 
All the people of Sind have united themselves. ‘They have turned against 


the British Government. I am the City Magistrate of Shikérpur. ‘The 


respectable Hindus and Muhammadans are of one mind, The bankers, respect- 
able Hindus and Mubammadan Zamindars are dissatisfied with Government. 
Letters have come from His Majesty Amir Habibulla Khai of Kabul. In 
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response to our writing, respectable Afghans have come here. In Karachi, 
Hyderabad and Sukkur, Mr. Deepchand Vakil and other vakils, Native 
Magistrates and Jamadars are united. The beggars and the prisoners are also 
of one opinion. There is no army of Government, Sind will be taken in a day. 
And if you will write to me, I will send a large army of Afghans. There will 
be no delay. Bring the kingdom at once in your hands. Do not delay and 
do not care for anything ; cut the Europeans to pieces. There is plenty of 
treasure; keep it in your hands. Inform all the respectable men. Let all 

men know that those Afghans of Kabul who: livein Sukkur and Shikdarpur 

and receive their allowances from Government are disaffected against them. 

The names of these Pathans are Sardar Ghulam Nabi, Sardar Mahomed Ali 

Jan, Ali Nawaz Khan, etc.” [Commenting on this letter the paper remarks :— 

“The letter appears to be very seditious........... A perusal of it 
will show that evidently some one with the object of satisfying a grudge 

has written it. We would ask the authorities to send for the letter and 
find out the real author of it, for it is possible that if he is not detected and 

purished he might continue writing such inflammatory and seditious letters to 

illiterate and fanatical people in Sind and thereby invite them to rebellion or 

other acts of disloyalty and disaffection. Wedo not know whether the names of 

the Pathan Sardars :nentioned in the letter are real ones, If persons bearing 

these names really exist in Sukkur and Shikarpur, it is very unfair to them 

that their names siiould be thus used and it is but right that the real culprit 

should be brought to justice.....- .... Lhe. matter concerns Government more 

than anybody else.” ‘Lhe Sind Journal writes:—‘“There is not the least 

doubt that the letter which purports to come from Mr. Tulsidas, City Magis- 

trate, Shikdrpur, is a clear forgery, itis hard for any one acquainted with 

Sind to believe that any resident of this Province, much less any official, could . 
harbour seditious feelings or write in the way the letser noted above has been 

indited. ‘This piece of clumsy forgery should be exposed and the miscreant 

adequately punished,”’ | 


36. “ We learn that owing to general failure of crops in Sind the Com- 
‘Ahead ag missioner and the District Officers have issued special 
eged necessity OL ace ; ‘erg ai? 
quainting the peblic. with instructions to the assessing otlicers. But these are 
the special instructions issued not known to the agriculturists for whose benefit 
in connection with thegeneral they have been issued. We very much wish that 
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est crops in ae a these were published in the Official Gazette or as a 
— roe Uh tt press-note. The information may be supplied to 


different newspapers of the province, so that those 
concerned may know their exact position and act accordingly.” 


37. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“<The Sind land 

ee a ae remission system is merely a farce. Gov- 
eged necessity of sanc- 

re ie pace ypos FES ernment are content with the idea that they allow 


land vevenne in: the area remiegions to the avriculturist but in fact he does not 
watered by the Navlikhi get them at all. This year, for instance, the Navld- 


Canal in Sind. scene Ole khi Canal has not supplied good water in the inunda- 
Sind Journal (18), ““*) tion season and so the crop is very poor in the whole 

and 24th Oct. 
area watered by it. Why should Government not 


allow general remissions in these paris and thereby save the khatedars from the 
inconvenience and risks of loss entailed by protracted preliminary inquiries ? ’’ 
{The correspondent then goes on to complain of the defective natire of the 
source gf the Navlakhi Canal and hopes that the atthorities will do their best to 
arrange for a better one and also for the clearance of its various branches. In 
its issue of the 24th October the Sznd Journal also complains about the unsatis- 
factory condition of the Nasir Canal. | 


38. ‘ We hear that some houses in the evacuated parts of Palang Para at 
) Tatta have been broken open. If this information be 
correct, it does not redound to the credit of the 
Alleged pouse-breaking in authorities responsible for the protection of the property | 
See ee i), 28rd Oct of the residents......... We appeal to the authorities 
on behalf of the poor citizens of ‘Latta to do at once 


the best in their power to mitigate this source of 
public anxiety.” 
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tion of Seditions Meetings 
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“80 ae 
"The recent fire at the Co-operative Stores at Sukkur has proved disas- 
7 trous to,six different families. But, may we know if 


Gall for iuauiry into the the magisterial or administrative authorities have 

ef-s fire ht Sukkur’ endeavoured to discover the true cause of the 
ind) which resulted in the conflagration? The entry into the room with a light 

of six lives. _ jis reported to have been made, at the requisition 
of Mr. Rozare, Abk&ri Inspector, for a bottle of rum 
+e -- as a sample according to the rules of the Abkan 
rtment, But two questions remain still to be cleared, (1) whether the 


> . 


rules make it incumbent on a licensee to furnish the Inspector with a sample 


of combustible spirits like rum at all times of the day stated by all and (2) 
whether, as clerks and even by the Manager of the stores on his death-bed, the 

Abkdri Inspector insisted upon the production of a sample in spite of the 
determined protest of the Manager. These two matters require elucidation 
and a minute, unbiased inquiry should be held to determine if anybody is 
responsible directly or indirectly for the loss of six lives........... We are 
confident that Mr. Sale, the District Magistrate, will set the public mind at 
rest by causing such an enquiry to be held.” 


40. ‘* We believe the Postal authorities are not ignorant of the discon- 
tent that prevails at the Karachi Post Office among 

Pigg cach aa mae the clerical staff. We have received complaints 
Karachi Post Office due to about the Post Master who is reported to be the sole 
the high-handedness of the cause of the ill-feeling. He favours one set of subordi- 
Post Master. nates at the expense of another set, imposes long 
oo (94), 19th Oct, hours of attendance on the staff, and treats his clerks 
(ies very harshly...... ... He was so inconsiderate as to 
order the postmen living in the Post Office premises to quit without any notice. 
The subordinates have been greatly disgusted with supersessions ordered by the 
Post Master and the frequent punishments meted out to them. They are reported 
to have wired to the Post Master General for the redress of their grievances and 
the result is anxiously awaited. Karachi is a first class station and a great 
port and its Post Office requires a man of administrative ability and skill at 
its head, who can conduct the business very smoothly. We are sure 


that during the prevalent discontent and ill-feeling the work must have suffered 


greatly on account of the distracted conditioa of the minds of the subordinates. 
It is, therefore, hoped in the interests of public service that the authorities will 
do the needful to restore content without delay.”’ | 
41. ‘‘It is indeed astounding to learn that there exists no Telegraph Office 
pies sidiiitie ho tae in Ratodero! Even less important towns are 
graph Office at Ratodero in provided with such oflices, and it is quite inexplicable 
the Shikdrpur District why it should be without one. Not only is 
(Sind) Ratodero the head-quarters of a. Taluka, but it is 
Bees woke of (68), 39 Ook, a trading place of some importance. Moreover, 
it is surrounded by a number of important villages 
inhabited by respectable Zamindars and other well-to-do persons who for want 
of a Telegraph Office are put to great trouble and expense......... Weare 
confident that a ‘Telegraph Office at this place could be worked at a profit........ 
It may be combined with the present Post Office.” 


cd 


Legislation. 


42. “The public had no reasons to suppose that Government would 
permanently place on the Statute-book of the whole 

Comments. on the Preven- country a law which the Viceroy promulgated in an 
BL emergency for certain parts of the land. If our silent 
Indian Spectator (5), 26th Viceroy or the communicative Secretary of State 
Oct. had dropped a hint that if the object of the Ordinance 
Bikes was not attained within six months, it would be invor- 
porated into the general Statute-book there would have been some force in the 
argument; but five months have since elapsed, and no such hint has ever been 
ropped.,.... The Bombay Presidency Association makes a strong point when 
;. urges.that the exceptional conditions which may prevail in the Punjdéb and 
fastern Bengal do not justify a repressive measure being passed for the whole 
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of India......... In India Government’act on Lord Kitchener’s maxim that an 
army should ever be ready for war and not prepare for the event when there is 
a prospect of war. Like the famous Bengal Regulation of 1817 Government wish 
to have in their armoury a weapon ready-made and capable of being used with 
swift and sudden effect whenever they think necessary. When Lala Lajpatrai 
was deported there was a demand for the removal from the arsenal of an 
‘antiquated * weapon, but Government are so fully convinced of the utility of 
a well-filled arsenal that they are going actually to add another weapon to 
the collection.........._ As itis likely to be used now and then in our civil : 
warfares, we should like it to be worthy of a civilised Government, and not to 
be a barbarous sort of thing like the Dum-Dum bullet or the asphyxiating bomb. 
Whatever the causes of the unrest may be, Government would not have resorted 
to repressive measures but for two important facts which distinguish India 
from England—the necessity of ensuring the loyalty of the Native Army, and. 
the risk to European lives in a disturbance of the public tranquillity. In India 
three hundred millions of Asiatics have to be governed by a handful of Euro- 
peans. Directly it is discovered that the law is not- able to afford absolute 
protection to European lives and that the allegiance of the Native Army can be 
easily tampered with, the British Government, as some one has said, would not 
be worth ‘a year’s purchase.’..,...... It has been repeatedly asserted that the 
deportation of the two Punjabis and other measures for controlling freedom 
of speech were the outcome of Lord Kitchener's representation that he could not 
be responsible for the loyalty of the Native Army, unless all access of agitators 
to the Native troops were barred......... . Knowing as we do Mr. Morley’s 
strong views on the subject of the subordination of military to civil authority, 
we may consider ourselves justified in inferring that he would not have mentioned. 
the Commander-in-Chief’s name so prominently if Government had no fears of 
the Native Army being affected by the preaching of sedition.” 


43. ‘The terms of the Bill are so vague, wide and elastic that the 
“Rist Goftér (31), 27th Police will have the right to carry a raid on any 
Oct., Eng. cols,; ombay household, and the sanctity of no home will be 
Hast Indian (1), 19th Oct. — assured. Dreadful complications ‘will follow, and 
serious collisions with the Police will ensue, with the result that the proclaimed 
areas will be the scenes of confusion and terror. The definition of the term 
‘public meeting’ isso preposterously wide that a ten-fold multiplication of 
the Police forces of the proclaimed areas would not suffice to prevent the 
holding of ‘ public meetings’ in the sense in which the term is interpreted 
in the Bill. When Government had recourse to temporary measures to put 
down sedition in Bengal and the Punjab the temporary character of those 
measures and the limitation of their powers disarmed opposition. Their action 
had the tacit approval of all but the affected provinces and of a few irre- 
concilables in other parts of the country. Government have, however, set 
up the back of all India by their intention to place on the Statute-book a law of 
a dangerous and repressive character......... If |the Police can terrorise the 
people without a powerful weapon like the one which the Bill proposes to put 
in their hands, it is difficult to conceive what mischief they will not be 
capable of doing when vested with such unlimited powers,” (The Bombay East 
Indian, on the other hand, writes :—*‘ There is no douht that the dissemination 
of sedition is assuming serious proportions and that mischievous people, who 
pose as leaders of thought, make use of meetings to prejudice the minds of the 
ignorant masses against Government and cause disturbances. Nobody will deny 
that this state of affairs must be put an end to by effective means. The Bill 
is calculated to carry out this very desirable object, and it is framed in a liberal 
spirit so as to cause as little hardship as possible. If the disturbers of peace 
cannot be persuaded by good means to see the dangerous consequences of 
their folly, the legislature must step in to punish them.” ] 


44, ‘ From what Mr, Morley admitted in the House of Commons a few 
‘ital iad weeks ago we were under the impression that the adop- 

Pn Rens BS tion of repressive measures had cleared the atmos- 
she OO phere to a considerable extent ; but by Sir Harvey 
Adamson’s own confession the repressive policy of the last six months has only 
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ve vere: By oh ate 


oa tHe peaceiul ev ution of the country im Soenible, Is then repression 
type in vogue now acure? That would natichalty be the question which 
sible statesmen should ask themselves; but during the autocratic regime 
@ the imbecile politicians into whose hands rests at present the fate of India, 
‘éonciliation worth the name is not to be thought of. They speak of reforms 
"and beotuse we do not go into raptures over the stones that are proposed to be 
given in place of the bread we asked, by way of punishment the forces of 
Wpression must be let loose to play their havoc upon society. The Prevention 
‘df Seditious Meetings Bill, these blind politicians hope, would render the trade 
of the ‘ disloyal agitators ° impossible. But they forget that the ‘disloyal. 
agitators’ are only the result of bureaucratic blunders and so long as the 
Bureaucracy does not mean to mend its ways, so long ‘ disloyal agitators ’ can- 
not but thrive. They may perhaps be repressed for the time being. ee ee | 
would appear, however, from what Sir Harvey Adamson said that the Govern- 
ment of India did not at first intend to enforce further stringent measures like 
the proposed law. They put, we are told, some trust in mcasures that were the 
Oe - opposite of repressive..r....... But how can ‘a section of the irreconcilables,’ 
. as he calls them, who are dissatisfied with the scheme of reform, be made con- 
es tented by this measure? It speaks very eloquently for the short-sightedness of 
the bureaucracy that they should consider it the height of wisdom to punish 
educated Indians having legitimate aspirations, which Sir Harvey for one is 
willing to sympathise with, by a ‘repressive measure of considerable potency.’ 
For the sins of a section of irreconcilables whom the ordinary law is capable of 
overtaking, the most essential right of citizenship must be taken away from 
all the people. Such is the defence put forth by Government for their ob- 
noxious measure—a defence which is bound to evoke the strongest condemnation 
a from right-thinking men, We wonder whether such logic would be acceptable 
a to the average Englishman who is credited with having a deep-seated distrust 
ie of what is called oficial discretion and a deep-seated scepticism about bureaucratic 
Wisdom, 


45. In the course of its comments on the telegraphic protest against the 

Oriental Review (12), 23rd Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill made by the 

Pst . hy eich Bombay Presiden¢y Association to the Government 

of India, the Oriental Review writes :—‘ No one 

having the good of the country at heart will withhold his sympathy from 
Government in their efforts to put down lawlessness; and the Indian who is a 

re true patriot is the least likely to believe in violence and disorder as the means 
for the attainment of his goal. If, then, the Government of India may be 
expected to concede that violence and disorder are not the watchwords of those 
patriotic and devoted leaders of Indian thought and Indian opinion whom 
Mr. Morley calls the Moderates, we are entitled to ask where is the necessity to 
further humiliate the nation by hurling against them charges of which they 
are wholly innocent. Such an enactment as the one now under consideration 
is not merely an insult to the vast mass of the Indian population, but a reflec- 
tion against the character of the Government under which they are living. 
After all is said and done, the root point remains—what is sedition >? Are the 
Government of India sure that the Police are the proper persons to define, to 
be more precise, to divine, what is likely to be seditious? Ina Province like 
East Bengal, where people had cause to be dissatisfied, the Police, by the 
manner of divining sedition, have done greater harm to the public peace than 
the few ‘turbulent men’ would possibly have done by speaking 
sedition, and we are not sure that by such divination the Police have not 
succeeded in converting a larger body of men in that unfortunate province to 
think sedition, if they cannot also speak it. We have ample provisions in the 
Indian Penal Code to deal with every phase of real sedition in the country, 
and no repressive measures are necessary to put it down where it exists. The 
one result of repression will be, wetear, the subjection of the people to restraints 
calculated to create real dissatisfaction with their lot—a dissatisfaction which 
might lead Government to regret. We hope the Government of India will 
give their best consideration to the aoa urged by the Bombay Presidency 
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*46. “Already condemnation of the measure has been pronounced in all 


uae os independent quarters where sanity and sobriety pre- 
_ Katser-t-Hind (29), 27th vail.. To put down the negligible microscopic 
Oct., Eng. cols; Hind’ minority of the Extremists Government them-. 
selves have turned into fantastic extremists, 
and the antics which their so-called ‘respons 


Punch (27), 27th Oct., Eng. 
colse | 


sible’ officials are playing make even angels weep! Alas! that a strong 


Government like that of India, with all its resources, should be so helpless and 


so grievously bankrupt in ordinary statesmanship as to be obliged to borrow a 


hint from the Russian bureaucracy! That it should follow a Trepoff and a 


Stolypin isa clear indication of its utter feebleness and incompetency to deal 
with an emergency which is far from serious! If it is frightened out of its 


wits by the reckless and indiscreet utterances of a few hundred silly men in. 


a corner of Bengal and in astray spot here and there in the Punjab, mere 
drops in the ocean of millions of law-abiding humanity, to what condition 


might it be reduced were a universal revolt to loom in the distance? ‘To us, 


viewing the whole situation calmly and dispassionately, it appears that the 
mind. of the Government of India is unhinged, and that its members are 
benumbed with political hysteria. The civilised world outside India is quietly 
laughing atthe authorities........... This is the view, and a most sound and 
statesmanlike one it is, which the Council of the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion has taken in its elaborately reasoned out and most vigorous telegraphic 
protest. It is to be devoutly hoped that the prayer in this protest will be 
listened to and respected.......... Bombay has been always known as the 
centre of great political sobriety. A representation emanating from so recog- 
nised a body as the Presidency Association demands the highest respect and 
the most favourable consideration at the present hour at the hands of Lord 
Minto’s Government. Not only Bombay but all India will be rejoiced to 
learn that its request is complied with. Whatever may be the fate of the Bill, 
it isonly right and proper that it ought not to be hurried through the 
Council at Simla. A measure of such a far-reaching character needs to be 
fully and fairly considered. from all points of view. for such a consideration 
time is fundamentally essential. That time ought to be ungrudgingly allowed 
tothe public. Nothing untoward is at all iikely to happen between now and 
January. The ordinary laws are ample to meet any emergency.” [The 
Hindi Punch contains a cartoon in connection with the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Bill. The Bill is represented by a loosely constructed 
human figure with a helmet set’ sideways on its head. A shower of sticks, 
coming from all directions, is shown as striking the figure, which makes very 
wry faces and is apparently convulsed with pain in allits limbs, The letter- 
press runs as follows :—“ Protests against the latest formidable repressive 
measure have been sent to the Government of India by the Bombay Presidency 
Association, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, the Madras Mahajan Sabha and 
other public bodies from several parts of the country. | 


47, “It was Mr. Morley who first enunciated the doctrine that despotic, 
personal or absolute rule is not compatible with free 

| | speech and free right of meeting; and the Govern- 
-Mahratta (10), 20th Oct. ment of India have not been slow to take advantage 
of this declaration.......... When the ordinance pro- 

hibiting public meetings in Hastern Bengal and 

Assam was promulgated in May Jast, we had hopes that this rigorous measure 
would not be carried on to the Statute-book, but would either be shortly 
withdrawn or allowed to die a natural death on the expiration of six months, 
The extraordinary powers vested in the Governor-General under which this 
ordinance was issued are obviously meant to be exercised only under excep- 
tional circumstances, as, for instance, when the very existence of the British. 
power in India is threatened by internal commotion or external invasion, We 
have looked in vain through the speech of Sir H. Adamson to ascertain if 
Government had any definite evidence to put forward in proof of the existence 
of extraordinary circumstances which would justify, the passing of an un- 
English measure like the present. All that the mover of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Bill has to say in justification of the measure is that in the 
con 1750—9 | ) : HEAR 
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inion of the Government of India such exceptional circumstances do exist at 
present in India, But when Sir Harvey comes to details he has nothing to show 
xxcept the political agitation carried on by a section of what he ealls the 
irreconci ables for the purpose of bringing pressure upon Government to 


a every timer Nay, the measure is simply outrageous inasmuch as it openly 
violates the laws of God and the natural rights of man enjoyed under all 
civilised Governments. ‘he semi-barbarous Moghul never attempted to put 
such a gag in the mouths of his subjects, or, if he did, it was never 
carried out as the present legislative measure would be under a highly 
organised and efficient civilised administration. To deprive the people of the 
natural right of publicly discussing with each other their political or economic 
condition, and of devising means for the amelioration thereof, is to reduce 
them to the level of brutes, and retrograde is but a mild word to characterise 
the atrocity of this measure. Recent Russian history clearly shows, and our 
bureaucratic rulers cannot be said to be ignorant of it, that repressive measures 
like these serve only to further exasperate the people; and itis a mistake to 
suppose that the Indian people would be more cowed down by such terrorism 
than the Kussian........... We thank Government for not investing the Police 
with the power of shooting the men on the spot as the Russian law does, and for 
: not reducing the number constituting a public meeting from twenty to five. 
But in spite of this British. leniency, the Bill, if passed into law, cannot but 
aH exasperate and compel the people to resort to the same resistance which the 
aa Russians have adopted under similar circumstances........... The Bill itself is 
ye dangerous and the public will not be satisfied with any tinkerings it may receive 
ae in the Select Committee. It deserves to be and must be dropped altogether.” 


46. It is only when a State is threatened with serious internal commotion 
ne that terror-striking and repressive measures like the 
pomaa nah “rg Poa Seditious Meetings Bill are generally passed. Lut no 
such excuse can avail Government at the present 
juncture. The alleged spread of sedition in the country is the only avowed raison 
a a’etre for the Bill, but it may be pointed out that the present criminal law of the 
ih -_ .gountry is sufficiently powerful to cope with the situation. The only object of 
a the measure, which surpasses even Russian repressive legislation in severity, 
appears, therefore, to be to nip in the bud the agitation for a greater share in the 
administration of the country, which is being,carried on by the educated Indians 
and which threatens to trench upon the power of the white bureaucrats. This 
avalanche of Russian autocracy is evidently intended to gag the Indians and to 
reduce them toa level even lower than that of beasts. It bodes evil to the 
British Empire that the loyal people of India should be reduced to the position 
of beasts simply in order that the white officials may lord it over them. The 
power of speech given to man being intended to enable him to commune with 
his fellow-beings, the high-handed bureaucrats who prevent us from makin 
use of it for that purpose are not only the enemies of the people but of the God 
Almighty. Such oppression being prevalent in Russia, we were taught to 
admire the policy of the British Government which usually sets its face against it ; 
but the present Bill has taught our people to think that Russian rule will not 
be worse for them than that of the British. It is true that in Russia the authorities 
shoot down the people, who hold seditious meetings, but the latter are in a 
ition to retaliate as they have got arms. But the case being otherwise in this 
country, nothing could be more oppressive than the proposed enactment. 
Government are evidently intoxicated’ with power and are running amok like a 
mad bull. We would urge them to hold their hand. We would also ask the 
people to protest vehemently against the measure, and to deluge the Govern- 
ment of India with telegrams and petitions of protest from every nook and 
corner of the country. ‘That Government wil! pay no heed to such protests is, 
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of course, a foregone conclusion, but this should not deter us from proving to 


them that we are men and not mere beasts and that we are not going to accept 
the measure lying down. This will also give us a moral right to actively resist 
the law if it be enforced against our will. English writers have declared that it 
is the duty of educated men to resist and even to disobey unjust laws. It is 


our prime duty to defend our natural rights. God has not created us to be 
ruled over for ever by the English bureaucracy, and criticising that bureaucracy 
does not mean treason to the Empire. The Russians have shown that oppres- 
sive laws are of no avail in putting down the unrest in a country or frustrating 
the efforts of the people to secure swardjya. Our Government have not 
evidently taken this lesson to heart as yet. It is, therefore, our duty 
to prove that we are not a whit inferior to the Russians in courage. [In 
criticising the above article the Parikshak writes:—The esari, being an 
avowed opponent of the policy of mendicancy, is guilty of inconsistency in 
calling upon the people to send protests to Government against the Seditious 
Meetings Bill. What is the use of telling Government that the people are 
against the Bill, when it has been deliberately introduced asa_ repressive 
measure ? The Bill will of course neither benefit Government in the least 
nor do the slightest harm tothe people, It will no doubt prevent meetings 
from being held, but.it will not be able to shut up the mouths of the people 
altogether. It cannot also prevent the spread of swadeshi and boycott though 
it is specially directed against them. Mr. Tilak seems to think that the best 
way of protesting against the new law would be to defy it and suffer the con- 
sequences of such defiance. Wedo not, however, approve of this suggestion. 
The best way of defeating the measure will, in our opinion be to devise new 
means for spreading boycott in a silent and systematic manner. | 


49, “The friends of British Rule among the Indians, who are almost 
the whole population, may venture to inquire 
how long this mad and suicidal career of reaction on 
which the executive seem to have deliberately em- 
barked is to be continued, and how long a deaf ear is to be turned towards 
saner counsels of conciliation and redress. It is also permissible to ask 
whether as soon as this law is placed on the Statute-book, mutual good feeling 
between the rulers and the ruled will be restored to its old level, and there will 
be no more trouble........... Despots and autocrats in other parts of the world 
have tried similar and perhaps worse measures. Would it not, therefore, be 
the barest wisdom to enquire if these weapons of undiluted autocracy have had 
their desired effect ?......... Is it not the case that an unflinching policy of 
repression in Ireland and Russia has failed in its avowed aim, and that forms 
of crime have arisen from the ashes of the old order of things which we con- 
template with horror and dismay ? It was among the commonplaces of modern 
liberalism to try redress before repression. ‘he decrepit and philosophical 
Radical, who is now Secretary of State for India, but who has thrown his 
radical principles to the winds, once vehemently argued that to deal with the 
external symptoms of disorder only by applying repressive legislation was 
‘to drive discontent below the surface.’ Does not this sound maxim apply to 
the India of the present day ?......... The one outstanding fact with which our 
rulers have to reckon is the dawn of the new national spirit all over the land, 
favoured as itis by the course of events all over the world. Awakened and: 
educated India is not going to bate one jot of its hopes and aspirations, and is 
determined to take all legitimate steps to realise them......... All know that the 
population is disarmed and rendered unwarlike, that the army, the forts, the rail- 
ways and the telegraph are against them. None except mad men think of resorting 
to force for ameliorating India’s political condition......... But without sur. 
rendering dignity or prestige, the authorities may with profit remember that 
no barrier of a statute can effectively stem the rising tide of Indian Nationalism, 
that reactionary measures, even if they donot lead to breaches in the artificial 
dams made by law, aresure toforce the water underground, so as to saturate the 
whole mass of the population, irrespective of caste and creed, and thus create 
a situation which all true lovers of India must contemplate with the gravest 
concern. ‘This dire result can only be prevented by directing the new forces 
into safe and useful channels that may gradually but certainly lead to the 


Praja Bandhu (338), 20th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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‘by the Indians, viz,, complete autonomy under British suzerainty. 
n the ‘present panic-stricken state of the authorities it is hoping 
to expect any Wise step, it is the duty of every Indian loyal to 
‘itain to cry loudest when the chances of his being heard are the 


‘50. ..““ We are constrained to say that the provisions of the Prevention of 
Re ee Seditious Meetings Bill are too wide and may embrace 
 Gujardti Punch. (26), 20th . any person discussing any subject in any proclaimed 
Sse Rae ery Stee area. ‘The Bill, when passed into law, will be one of 

Prabhds (33) 5th Oct. the most reactionary measures on the Statute-book. 
Eng. col " \waeeesee Looking to its provisions the Act had better 

ae be called.‘ The Indians’ gagging Act’ for it is well 

known that Government will never apply it to any Englishman preaching 

any doctrine likely to cause ill-feeling.......... The Act will, we apprehend, 
give rise to secret societies with efficient organisations and the purpose of 

Government. will be frustrated. There will, of course, be some temporary 

calm, but it will be the calm before the storm which will come with a suddenness 

and swiftness undreamt of by the framers of such Acts. We think that Govern- 

ment will be well-advised in not passing the Bill into law for then they will be 

deprived of the only correct index of the state of the public mind. Discontent 

will smoulder without any outward sign or visible symptom and will blaze 

forth in the form of disaffection, unalloved and unmitigated.” (The Sind 

Journal remarks :—“ ‘his latest move of Government has made people ask 

of each other in amazement,‘ Are we really living in British India’”’. The 

Prabhat also writes in condemnation of the Bill.| - 


51, Aradical change has come over the political situation in India 
Bhéla (113), 2ist Oct.; uring the last thirty years, The Government has 
Mumukshu (147), 17th Oct.; gone down materially in public esteem, the prosperity 
Pratod (158), 20th Oct, of the country has declined and the people have lost 
the spirit of manliness. Freedom of speech and liberty of the press have almost 
become extinct and the rulers, instead of fulfilling their pledges about giving the 
people a larger share in the country’s administration, are apparently bent upon 
reducing them to the level of beasts. The new Bill for the prevention of 
seditious meetings threatens to take away what little political freedom had 
been left to the people. The Police wil: hereafter be in supreme authority 
in the land. We fail to see why Government should think of passing the new 
measure, when they are already able to punish sedition-mongers under the Penal 
Code. The authorities are in our opinion committing a grave political blunder 
in passing a law, which is bound to prove a most impolitic measure. Under 
it sedition will not disappear from the country, but will merely be pent up 
and occasionaily find an outlet in a manner most dangerous to Government. 
A similar measure is in force in Russia and has given birth to secret societies. 
The best way for Government to stamp out sedition is to show sympatiy for 
the people. Kindness shown by rulers to their subjects produces the sentiment 
of loyalty among the latter. We wish to sound a timely note of warning to 
Government that if they persist in their present repressive policy, they will 
have to rue the bitter consequences thereoi in the long run. [The Mumukshu 
writes in a similar strain. ‘The Pratod writes :—To any one marking carefully 
the trend of our public movements, a measure like the Seditious Meetings Bill 
must have appeared to be inevitable. We need not, therefore, be sorry for it. 
As such measures are likely to carry us. nearer our final goal, we should not 
resent but rather welcome them. God must have some secret object in inspiring 
our rulers with the desire to launch upon such legislation at the present juncture. 
We are likely to be purified by this fiery ordeal and attain our p»litical salvation. 
Public meetings are advisable up to a certain stage, but silence and 
secrecy become politic after that stage is reached, It is desirable that our 
enemy should be kept in ignorance of our plans. Secrecy is, therefore, of the 
utmost value in obtaining political power from aliens. ‘I'he Bill fixes 2U as 
the minimum number for constituting a public meeting. We wish the limit 
had been fixed at 10. Itisno good wastingcur energy in idle talk. We 
should rather organise small bands of patriotic workers for the spread of boycott. 
Ramdas has shown us the way in this matter, and we should foilow the path 
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pointed out by him. As, in consequence of the present Bill, our intentions are 
likely to be kept secret. from Government, we should heartily thank the 
authorities for introducing it into the Legislative Council. We — Govern- 
ment will pass another law for suppressing rewspapers. | 


52. There is now no doubt that Government do intend to inaugurate 
Karudich Veltia (108) Russian methods of administration in India and to 
92nd Oct . ' hand over all their power to the Police. No good will 
; come out of any of the repressive and unjust measures 
that Government may take, throwing all the blame on the people. The 
unrest in Bengal, the imaginary mutiny in the Punjab and all other unpleasant 
incidents that have recently occurred are solely the outcome of the vagaries and 
hot-headedness of the officials. What guarantee is there that what an 
ordinance could not counteract will be repressed by a permanent enactment? 
But all local Governments and European officers generally agree with the 
Supreme Government on the necessity of passing a law for preventing 
seditious meetings, The Native Members of the Lmperial Legislative Council 
can, therefore, do little to avert the impending measure. Will they, however, 
emphasise their protest against it bv leaving tho Council Hall ina body? 
We hope they will show a united {front aud denounce the Bill in a fearless. 
and outspoken manner. 3 


53. When the Bill becomes law and a particular province comes to be 
declared a proclaimed area under it, the inhabitants 
Sudhdrak (49), 21st poet thereof would necessarily acquire an unenviable 
Dnydn Prakash (40), 4“nd notoriety and be regarded as little better than rebels 
Oct.; Mod Vritt (144, At to he tt ety T iia: 4 
21st Oct. ; Bakul (111), 20th e sent to jail. Inits present form the Bill 
Oct. cannot but be described as a most cruel and inipo- 
| litic measure. It will either terrorise the people or 
drive them to desperation and lawlessness. Hither result would be most harm- 
ful to the public interest. By placing the measure on the Statute-book 
Government will leave a permanent blot on British rule in India. Kven the 
most loyal-minded native cannot but feei aggrieved that such a law should have 
been passed under a Liberal Ministry and especially during the regime of a Secret- 
ary of State like Mr. John Morley. There was not the least justification to 
introduce, at a time when the country enjoys perfect tranquility, a piece of 
legislation which even the Emperor of China or the Sultan of ‘Turkey would 
blush to sanction for their country. ‘The fact of its introduction reveals, on 
the part of Government, adeep ignorance of the true state of public feeling 
in India. |'The Dnydn Prakash, the Mod Vritt and the Bakut express their 
strong disapproval of the Bill. | 


54, Several other papers of the week condemn in unequivocal terms. 
pie ant 3), 26th so Goveroment for proposing to place on the Statute- 
Naredri Patrika (88), 20th book an enactment calculated to do away with the 
Oct.; Mahi Kdntha Gazette rights of British citizenship so long enjoyed by the 
(86), 20th Oct.; Broach Jndians. The Jain remarks:—We caunot under- 
Samdchir (69), 24th Oct. stand what Government are likely to gain by gagging 
the mouth of the Indian nation. Im our opinion the present measure 
will be the means of keeping up a smouldering fire of dissatisfaction: 
If the authorities desire to inaugurate a system of tyrannical rule in India, the 
Bill, when passed, will do very well for the purpose. But we do not think 
Government have any such intention. What then are they likely to gain 
by passing into law a measure suited to a semi-barbarous Government like 
that of Russia? ['The Dnaydnottejak thinks that the authorities are afraid that 
the recent awakening of the Indian nation may prove dangerous to their arbi- 
trary authority and have consequently resorted to a dangerous weapon 
for putting itdown. The Narsdri Patrika remarks that the Bill, when passed, 
wili teach the masses other ways of carrying on « campaign of sedition acainst 
Government. The Wahi Kantha Gazette andthe Broach Samachar also dis- 
approve of the measure and regard it asa sword of Damocles suspended over 
those well-meaning persons who are in the bad books of the Police. ] 

con 1750—10 


the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill and blame 
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t writes to the Mahrdtia :—“ The retirement of Pro- 
fessor K. B. Phatak from the chair of Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Deccan College once more brings 
Sanskrit = Professorships to the forefront the same vexed question which 
~ im the Bombay Presidency. was discussed at the time of Professor Phatak’s 
fe Mehrate (8), 20th Oct. appointment, viz., the question of getting worthy 
AUS EES Saat cen Meee -. scholars to fill the Sanskrit chair, not only at the 
~~. * ° Deccan College but in all the other Government or aided Colleges. That the 
ss - Sanskrit chair should as a rule be filled by Natives is an almost universally 
accepted proposition.......... But if we put aside the claims of Europeans in 
this connection, what do we find in the field even of Native scholarship? 
Have we a succession of good and worthy scholars secured to usP We are 
afraid the question must be answered in the negative....... On the last 
occasion Professor 8. R. Bhandarkar was and Mr. Agashe was not appointed a 
Professor ; but that really did ngt make any difference, For both had very 
nearly equally forgotten their Sanskrit, as one of them was rotting in the 
University Registrar’s office and the other was vegetating as a school-master 
in the mofussi]. Professor S. RK. Bhandarkar was appointed on the principle 
that so long as lineal descendants of Dr. Bhandarkar are available, whether 
good, bad or indifferent, they must be appointed to the most lucrative 
posts. Sanskrit Professorships in the Bombay Presidency will always be the 
preserve of the Bhandarkars.......... ‘The records of the University examina- 
tions show that every year we have one or two brilliant men added tothe roll 
of Sanskrit Scholars, But it so happens that at the time of making a choice 
from among these, hardly any one stands out as unquestionably the fittest man 
| for a vacant Sanskrit chair. The reason is that along period elapses between 
: the time.the scholar gives up his studies and the time he comes in the running 
as a possible Professor, During this interval be has no idea that he is to be a 
2 | Professor of Sanskrit one day; possibly he has taken up a full time appoint- 
ae ment in another line. And when he is at last called to the chair, he is either 
too old and has no energy to study the subject, or too dull and cannot command 
a freshness of view, but im any case too inefficient to make an impression upon 
or be useful to students, The remedy agatnst such a state of things lies in 
creating two or three Sanskrit Fellowships carrying with them decent emolu- 
ments and to select the ablest graduates for them, who should pass a bond that 
‘they will not go away in search of better prospects and to whom a guarantee 
- should be given in return that they will be treated as hypothecated for the 
Sanskrit chairs that fall vacant.”’ 
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56. Commenting on the reply given by the Hon’ble Mr, Selby to the Jain 
| Swetamber Conference, declining to grant its prayer 
a aenen on the Hon ble for ordering the revision of all the alleged objection- 
r, Selby’s reply to the Jain | . ia | 
Swetamber Conierence rethe ble references to the. Jain religion in the new 
references to the Jain religion vernacular readers and in the Gujarati translation 
obees new vernacular text- of Marsden’s History of India, the Jain remarks:—It 
ase is indeed a pity that the Hon’ble Mr. Selby should 
eam \orep Wome Oat. have failed a Bh the justice of the boca of the 
Swetamber Conference. It he had taken the trouble to compare the two lessons 
on religion contained in the new Gujarati Fifth Reader, he would not have failed 
he to detect the obvious contradictions to be found therein. We make bold to 
es sr, ) assert that the Director of Public Instruction has not examined the two lessons 
ae Sui at all, for if he had done so he would not have given the reply he has given to 
—— | the Conference—a reply calculated to wound the religious susceptibilities of the 
entire Jain community. May we ask Mr. Selby what he means by saying that 
the points raised by the Jains are not strong enough to induce him to carry 
out the corrections prayed for? Does he claim that he possesses a 
deeper knowledge of the Jain religion than the Jains themselves? Or is he 
led to believe that the quiet, law-abiding and business-loving Jain communit 
have. unnecessarily troubled Government in this matter? We think that in 
giving such a superficial reply to an important and wealthy community like 
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the Jains Mr, Selby has committed a grave blunder, But the Jains would do 
well not to be disheartened by the reply, but should place the whole matter 
before Government. We are sure that our new Governor will not fail to 
remove the cause of dissatisfaction among the Jains. - _ | 


57. “The Commissioner in Sind, as President of the Sind College Board, 
has set his foot down on any interference with 
Snckean:. Deaiees. al. te Dr. Jackson’s discretion in the matter of certifying | 
Sind College, Karachi. students for the University Examinations, Every 
— Sind Journal (18), 24th reasonable man will admit the general principle‘on 
Oct.; Prabhat (52), 18th which such an attitude rests. But the particular 
a case, Which has evoked so much public and private 
comment, is of an exceptional character. It clearly shows Dr. Jackson’s want 
of fairness, to use no stronger expression.......... If the grievous wrong, though 
only an individual one, is not somehow righted, the disgusted and dissatisfied 
students will again turn Bombay-ward in large numbers. Any one with a head 
on his shoulders must see that Dr. Jackson is abusing his power. Just consider 
this ; there were twenty candidates of whom all but one are certified, and this - 
one stood, in the preliminary examination, second among the students. He 
has always secured second class bonours, has never got plucked and has held a | 
proficiency scholarship fortwo years, It is pretended that he is weak in Physics. , Hk 
But what shall we say of this plea when we find that in re-examining him (ee | 
| 


Complaint against Dr. 


along with another candidate in that subject he was given a different paper and 
a stiffer one too than the paper set to the other examinee? ‘I'his consideration 
raises the question farabove a petty individual case and gives it a serious 
character. An important principle is at stake. The well-being, the very 
existence of the College, is involved in the issue. . From this point of view, 
not interference with Dr. Jackson’s decision, but non-interference is likely to | Be ae 
affect the discipline and moral tone of the institution.”” (The Prabhdt also e es ae 
writes in a similar strain. | ane 
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58. “ Inreply toa question put by the honourable Mr. Goculdas K. Parekh 
in regard to the proposed scheme of a railway line 


Alleged necessity of hurry- 
ing on the project for a 
railway line between Nadiad 
and Kapadvanj in Kaira 


between Nadidd and Kapadvanj, Government 
stated that the line would be financed by private 
agency. But the B.B.& C. I. Railway Company 


—- os om Ot. om first got to be induced to undertake the construc- bos 
mi ho (24), “it <> tion and working of the line for the promoters. ‘The a 


details of the concession cannot be settled until i 
Government are in possession of a detailed survey and estimates of the project, a 
The answer is somewhat cold, and it does not seem that Government are quite es 
as keen as the inhabitants of the Kaira district. We believe that the first a. 
survey was made during the last famine and that the matter has since been Tes 
under the consideration of Government.......... The present outlook in 
Gujarat is anything but satisfactory, and we wish Government could see their 
way to take up the scheme in right earnest at an early date. It is not that 
the Bombay Government will not be able to induce the B. B. & CO. I. Railway 
to make the necessary survey and estimates, What is wanted is that the 
Government should more actively interest themselves in the scheme and b 
hasten the preliminary operations, ‘The line, when completed, will removea oa 
great obstacle to the expansion of trade, and will be a source of great 4 
convenience to the public. If its construction could be taken in hand at an 
early date, it will also enable the authorities to provide work for hundreds of 
distressed people during the days of scarcity that seem to be imminent.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


69. On the 17th instant the third anniversary of the partition of Bengal 

was celebrated at Ahmedabad by a well-attended 

. Poboeecey celebrations meeting in the Dhobi Pole. Several Police Officers 
Mere were also present. A large and beautiful portrait of 

na Bandi (83), “0th Mother Ind was deposited in a specially constructed ae 


seat. The proceedings opened with the singing of the 
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ong .* Oh brother ise t siemablo is de: lot of our cciiier: *” by some Bengali 
‘youths... After. some. more-singing Mr. Maganbhai Chaturbhai addressed the 
meetin ng in a long speech in which -he.dwelt on the unique nature of the history 


; ee - i ee et eae ‘whose people despite the many ecbanges in their rulers had adhered 
fd eee 3 sai? 3 as ancient religion. He pointed out with what great delight the rule of 


a5 In dia. Company was welcomed by the people as it infused new life 
nto Srceotp The speaker added :—‘ But now times are changed. Lord Curzon 


‘tried to'sow the seeds of the regeneration of the country, but through his blunder 


about: the partition of Bengal he lost popularity. But we must be thankful to 
him all the same for having given us an awakening. Our benign rulers have 
infused new life into us by imparting tous western education, but they have now 
grcwn suspicious. This should teach us to rely on ourselves in the matter of 
commercial and educational progress. Our rulers on the whole mean well, but 
they are sometimes blinded by self-interest. The various communities of India 
are really speaking one and should work in‘concert.’’ Two Bengali youths also 
addressed the audience, pointing out tne extreme importance of united action 
if the country was to make real progress. When the last speaker had done 
some more songs were sung, Then tlhe whole audience stood up and made 
obeisance to the portrait of “Mother Ind and sang Bande Mdtaram. Oaths were 
then taken to use swadeshi articles only. 


60, <A correspondent of the Uumukshu, who styles himself “ A resident of 
Sinhachal] (?,’’, sends to that paper an account of the 
Mazzini readings held by doings of a debating society of young men, who daily 
a Young Men’r Club ead and discussed among themselves Mr. Savarkar’s 
ata certain place in Maha- b ‘i a0 Whee cae 
chahire. ook on *‘ Mazzini ’ during the last Navaratra festi- 
Mumukshu (147), 24th Oct. val. He adds that a religious preacher from Sholapur 
happened one day to visit the Young Men’s Club and. 
favoured them with a discourse on “ Mazzini.’’ The following is the purport of 
the discourse :—“ Indians have not realised the utter weakness of the present 
generation, which is due to their poverty and want of piety. Ifthey wish to be 
heard by their rulers, they must not only prove themselves to be men of strong 
character but lead holy lives and possess healthy bodies. One can discern the 
hand of Providence in the present policy of repression pursued by our rulers. By 
incarcerating some of our leaders, they have given them ample leisure to meditate 
upon some of the pressing problems of the day in the solitude of their prison 
celle and to chalk out a new path for the regeneration of the country.’’ The 
correspondent adds that the religious preacher gave a few more discourses of. 
the above kind to the people of the village, wherein he drew a parallelism 
between the careers and characters of Ramdas and Mazzini and remarked. that 
a personality like that of Ramdas was the great want of Maharashtra at 
present, The correspondent winds up with saying that on the Dussera day a 
procession was organised in the village by the Young Men’s Club and that a 
portrait of Mazzini was solemnly paraded in front of it. 


61. A public meeting was held at Belgaum on 17th October to enter a protest 
Sate Mee wn 1 Seditious Meetings Bill. Mr. Marathe, a 
Belgaum and Barsi (Sholé- local pleader, was in the chair, while Messrs. Bhad- 
pur) to protest against the kamkar, Bhate and Dikshit were among the speakers. 
Seditious Meetings Bill. Mr, Bhate dilated on the utter futility of sending up. 
0 cay oar Pad as (40), a memorial to Government on the subject. The 
98a Ooh: 4 ’ chairman, however, urged the audience to try the re- 

| medy of memorialising Government before resorting 

.to extreme measures. [The Daydn Prakash publishes an account of a similar 


meeting held at Barsi (Sholdpur) on 20th October. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental ‘vranslator to Government. 


Office of the Ortentul T'ransiator to Government, 
 seeretarial, Bombay, 81st October 1907, 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
‘- | Ss 
(As it stood on the Ist October 1907.) 
Dah 
—— | see a J LSP Tee nce 
isi | ‘Waine of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 7 ae 
. | . 
nil See " — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ves Weekly ooe soo| Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 eee eee 300. 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 51... ig 55. 
- Deccan Herald. 
3 | East and West ... ves| Bombay... oe Monthly... —...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... soe Weokly ... call Kim4kshi NatarAjan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
: | Brdhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of| Do. .. .» Do. ws ---| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 576. 
India and Champion. ! 54, 
6 | Indian Textile Journal ..; Do. eee Monthly eoo/ John Wallace,C.#.; Englishman ; 48 a 900: 
7 | Kardéchi Chronicle ...| Karachi o- -o- Weekly ... -.-| Chainréi Bakasréi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 oe 690 
§ | K&thidwdr Times ...; Rajkot ... vee Daily § a0 »..| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohana) ; 26 re 208 
| 
9 |Mahdjan .. es w+ Bombay... .... Weekly... --/ Krishndji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu! ... 
! : ) (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. : 
10 | Mahratta... ane oe! oe Ok e+ Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A, LL.B. ;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 33. 7 
11 | Muslim Herald ... sy DO, ws i Daily ied .-; Muhammad Yusuf din Muhammad Anir; 900 
Muhammadan ; 33. 
12 | Oriental Review ... ot DOs om eos, Weekly oor ---| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 eee 450 
13 | Patriot “e dik De aes ‘eet ve Bhégubhét Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
ee (Jain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix ... ... | Karachi... —.. | Bi-weekly ---| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 . 350 
| 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... jos] SY ats ee-| Ke&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... ove eee 400 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... .../ Bombay... .»+| Weekly ,,, -+-{ John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 ..| 1,200 
17 Sind Gazette 008 - eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. : K. Tate ; European ; 43 e6e ‘i 500 
| . 
18 | Sind Journal cee ...| Hyderabad _...) Weekly ... eee} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
19 | Sind Times ie eos} aPachi ... eoe| Bi-weekly eee} Kh4nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);40 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. | 
20 | Akhbér-e-Souddégar ..., Bombay» ~—«.-| Daily... «| Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 54 -»+| 8,000 
2) | A'rya Prakash = «ee esol DO. ene ro Weekly ... ---] Motilal Tribhowanddés Daldl; Hindu (Moc| 1,000 
Bania) ; 33. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad of i «| Narotamd4s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindv BBO 
pee : | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
93 | Deshi Mitra ee = vos] DUTAt oe ee | ere e++| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania):} 1,400 
| 36. 
94 . Gujarati ... oe ...| Bombay «ve DO. es | Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surtil 6,000 
Bania) ; 54. 

25 | Gujar4t Mitr’... vos] BUTAG -. one vee ee .+-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 47 as os 700 
26 | Gujarati Punch ... ve| Ahmedabad = see, Do. ose eee} Somalal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 1,5C0 
ee ) Bania) ; 30. | 
37 | Hindi Bunch re ...| Bombay ar De. ‘ee] Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 e 800 
28 | Jdm-e-Jamshed os coe} Do. ove oor} Daily oo aS Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin ; M. A., Parsi; 32.; 4,000 

ee | 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind .. one] 1Oe _-- 208 eee Weekly ... ---| Framji Cawasji Mehta; Parsi; 58... eos} =, Of} 
33 Kathiawar Ne WSeee eos Rajkot ace ees} Do, aad eee Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; Se ee, ees 400 
81 | Kathiawar ‘Times vo! aoe e--] Bi-weekly -ee] Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 = 8.0 
9 | Parsi a. one-one |Bombayeee © see Weekly... —...| Jehngir Sorabji Taleyarkh4n; Parsi; 32  ..| 1,000 
83 | Praja Bandhu os. ow \Ahmedabad ...1 Do. ,,. .. | Jethalél Umedram; Hindu (Mewdd Brih-| 1,700 
| man) ; 40. | ee 
34 Rast Goftar eos eee Bombay e° Do. ooo eee Palonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 55 eee - eee 1,656 
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oy Monthly... 
es ae i... r . eee oes8 Bombay... ee- ‘Do. eee 
woF Re ks 
ei . | Dny4n Prakésh eee ee Poona eee see Daily eee 
“ 41 é Dny&n Prakdsh eet eee Do. eee eo Weekly eee 
42 |IndwPrakésh ... «| Bombay... ...| Daily... 
43 _| Native Opinion eve ove] DO. eve ...| Weekly ... 
44°/\Somarth .. wm e»|Kolhépur ..) Do... 
ee. in sf 45, ‘Saidedi Vijays eee eee | S4vantyvadi ia Do. eee 
4 we | 46 Shri Sayd4ji Vijay’ ee. Bombay... a Do. ase 
s 47 Shri Shéhu ere eee Satdra ees eee Do. eee 
8 | Subodh Patrika... «| Bombay... ...,. Do. vx 
48° |Sudhirak... ..  ...| Poona .., ae Ne 
: Ano1o-PortuadEse. 
: 50 | O Anglo-Tiusitdho .»-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 
ia | ANGLO-SINDI. 
eo. 51 |Al-Haq ... ... _ ...| Karéchi (Sind)...| Weekly ... 
if 82 | Prabhst 2.00 ww. | Hy de rab ad Bi-weekly 
ue 53. MusAfir eco eee eee Do. ace Weekly te 
oe  =8b [Sindhi www Ss. = ws Suku (Sind) ...| Do. ... 
55 ‘Sookree... on ---(¢Karachi (Sind) ...) Do. ss 
iM i , | a Ene@1isH, MaRa'THI AND : 
Bake 5 a . | | Gugaka'TI. 
— x 56 . Baroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda .. .. | Weekly 
67 | Hibd Vijayé ses a kn ae a 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND 
wi KANARESE. 
BB | Karnétek § Patri andl Dharwar... _...| Weekly... 
Ce ae shy BEL Chandroday i. | 
Bei 59 | Karndtak Vaibhav -e-| Bijapur ... fee es eae 
: yi \ EnorisH, Porrucvssz : 
toi | AND CONCANIM. 
@O jAfiuz =... .... °...] Bombay... «| Weeklyse. 
$1 | mbaense__,,, ee meah nbeoenningys 
‘ ae | 
mee th CvyaR ser. 

- Akhbér-e-Islém eee eee Bombay... sine Daily eee 
eee eee Surat , 00 Weekly eee 
ins ath Mmedehed. || Do. ... 
soo @ Baroda ees eee Do. es 
ed eee Bombay te “| Monthly 


i. rot . 
Name, caste and age of Editor, 7 
Méneklé] Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Umedrim Nagindes ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 
Bhaskar Néndji_ Kotak ; Native Christian 
Presbyterian ; 34. 
.... Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
Brahman); 49. 
-..| Rev. Mr. J. H. Abbott... soe * 660 
...( (1) Hari Narayan A’pte; Hindu (ChitpAwan| 1,500 
Bréhman); 40. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 
(Deshastha br4hman); 38, 
ei Do. Do. . eel 3,000 
...| lrdu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,50u 
Manager being Damodar Savidram: Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
eee! Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
wan Bréhman) ; 36. : 
ee.| Vinayak N srayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 960 
Brahman) ; 33. 
...| Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 
¢ Sdraswat Brahman) ; 34. 
...| Damodar S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
42. : 
».| Vainan Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100 
| man); 28. 
o- Dwirkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
32. 
...| Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman); 40. 
».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 
| 
woo} Syed Muhammad Syed Jamaldin ; 30;and Abdul} 1,200 
Vahfbkhan Ghuldin Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; Pe: es 500 
-.| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 1,000 
...| Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34: eee} 1,000 
-»/ Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 68 ~~... 150 
| 
...| Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha): 74 ...} 1,199 
oo = Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; : 600 
# 
| 
~ ie Gopél Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth| 250 
Brdhman) ; 23. 
..| Anndji Gopal Jora4pur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
_ Brahman) ; 46. 
ihe sta Fernandes ; Portuguese; 28 ... seabscecdaghilln 
...{ A. Gormes ; Goanese Christian ; | =e ee "600 
«| K4zi Ism4il.K4zi Mohammad; Muhammadan;} 2,000 
(Memon); 43. 
ee | Diashéh Pestanji Ghadidli ; oo arn oe ee 
...| Mahashankar Dajibhai; Hindu (Auditch Brah-| 1,500 
man) ; 39. | 
ves — Gvoind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ;} 1,000" 
eee} DahyAbhai Rimchahare ‘Mehta ; “Hinda (G uja- 800 
rath Brahman) ; 34. 


a BS 


‘. “No | Name ‘of Publication. ht Edition ‘Name, easte and age of Editor. — 
° | te k | | mes 
ver | Gutara'ti—continued. | | | : 
67 | Bombay Saméchér § ..| Bombay... ...| Daily... sa] Kaikhowra Minekji Minocheher-Homji, K.A.;|, 4,400 
i; 39. . 
” 68 | Broach Mitr’ __... ree] Broach... ~ «e.| Weekly .:. ie gare om Thakor; Hindu (Brahma}: 350 
4 | | triya); 25. | 
0 69 | Broach Samfchfr... ...) Do. . | Do. .. — ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 52... ...} 400 
70 Bulsar Vartaman ee eee Buls4r (Surat) ees Do. coe eee ©08 s00 : ae 
| | 
50 71 | Cutch-Kesari ..  ...| Bombay...  ..| Do. so os = Ravji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 1,000 
0 72 | Din Mani ... sce) ee! STORCH 01 | Fortnightly | N fei Rangildss ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
nia); 28. 
0 73 | Dnygnottejak ... se. Ahmedabad _...| Published ss ; x| Chhotalél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
times a month. | | 
10) 74) Evening J4me .. «| Bombay... oes} Daily axe .«.| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
75 | Gujarat... eee .«o| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata| ~ 500 
: | a month. Bania) ; 23. 
0 76 | Isl4m Gazette  —«.. eoo/ Amreli ‘(Baroda-| Weekly .. e-| Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
1 77 | Jain Vijaya bis «-e| Bombay ... wat Oe ees 1 oo —" Hindu. (Ddésha Shiméli| 1,800 
ania); 265. 
78 | Jém-e-Jah@nooma pis aan Pa ae ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ;. Parsi; 33 ie 600 
0) Be | 
79 | Jivadaya ... ‘is so] UTAG:- wes .. | Monthly... .».| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
0 Bréhman); 36. 
80 | Kaira Times vie ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ~ee| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
’ 81 | Kaira Vartamdén ... onl RRB ici a: ...| Kahanda’s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
0) re ; 
82 | Kdthidwir Saméchér ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do... eee a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46. | 
. 83 | Khabardair aii eee} Bombay oe i) a .»-| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 
0 Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
B84 | Khedut ... .«  oe| Baroda .-. = eee| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
’ 85 | Lok Mitra a eee) Bombay ... eo-| Bi-weekly one Ts Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ..| Weekly cee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
) , Brahman) ; 45. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Isld4m ... ees (Bombay cont DAU es ~.| Mutshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
88 | Navséri Patrika .. oo:| Navsari ... ...| Weekly ... ae a Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
) (Bania) ; 33. re 
89 | Navsdri PrakAsh ... seat ee ae a ae .-.| Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ree 800 
90 | Political Bhomiyo ios} ADmedsbhd ....,.) 200. 00 .. | Nizimkkén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
| : madan ; 25. 
91 | Praja Mitr’ an ...| sarachi ... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 275 
) - | Brdhiman) ; 38. 
) 92 Praja Pokar a seni UNO | acs ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 nee a 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... ae gee ee Faas Mancharam; Hindu (Désa Osval 725 
3 ania); 41. 
94 | Rajasthin and Indian) Ahmedabad ..) Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
) Advertiser. 26. 
. 95 ;Sd4nj Vartamin ... _...| Bombay ».| Daily es — ...{ Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
| | (1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi;} 
Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
96 | Saty Vakta oe cal ae ...| Fortnightly  ...; Kesnavla) Harivithaldas ; Binda (Das Shriméli 050 
Bania); 43. ! 
97 | Sind Vartamén ... ree} Karachi ... ool Weekly ooo ...| Devkaran ‘Devji ; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 se i) 
98 |}Surat Akhbar =». a) foes oes uak [ae ou Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... ae 300 
INDI. | 
99 | Pandit ...  . +» | Poona ..  ..| Weekly ». «| Govind Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 5C0 
| | jari) ; 45. 
100 Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé- Bombay ... -»-|Monthly oo ej Janakpras#@d Laboordm; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
( char. Brihman); 30. , 
101 {Shri Venkateshvar Sama-| Do. ... ooo] Weekly wee see) Pandit Babu Amritlsl, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
KANABESE. , | | 
102 | Digvijays ... aa ree} Gadag © (Dhar-| Weekly ... eee Shankrapa Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu} — 16C 
ie Werk yentie thiniyts--Gadegker and Qirthad 
: industin Samdchdér- «| DhhArwar aa a ae ane yanrao Shrinivés Gadegkar an +  ~ 200 
108 | Hind 7 | Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaisinav Brah 
| | | mans); 30 & 36, ; 
con 1669—2 
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Bakul 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Brahmoday’ 
Chandrakant 
| Chandroday% 
Chhatrapati 

Chikiteak ... 


Dnyan 3igar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 
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Belgaum Samichar 
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Deshakélavartam4an 
Dharm 
Dierwér Vritt 
Dinbandhu 


Hunnarottejak 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
SagateumfchSr 

Kal 
Kalpataru.... 
Karmanuk 


Keral Kokil 
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Kligndesh Samachar 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
‘Keumtha Vritt 
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cacti kbaep AM CCKLY sco. ive 
‘Do. dea DO. ees dl 
Do. eos Doe: soe @es 
Gadag (Dhar- Do. ee? in 
war), 
oe Wel OS 
Dhnlia (West Do. | eee eee 
Khandesh). 
Sholdpur -..| Monthly... —... 
Ratnagiri wo] Weekly ... sei 
Poona eee eee Do. eee ae 
2 ere ee.| Published thrice a 
) month. : 
Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... eee 
Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ve 
Mah&d (Koldba).| Do. ... ees 
Chikodi (Bee. Do sn es 
‘gaum). . 
Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. .., es 
girl). 
Satara ... “ Ds ta cos 
Belgaum ae Te kn ~ 
Erandol (East| Do. ... 
Kh4andesh). 
WAi (Satara) ...| Do... ee 
Dharwar ee ‘ies 
Bombay ... oF ae ° | eer ove 
Kolhapur a ee gs + 
Thana .. oe Do. eee eee 
Kochara (Ratna-| Fortnightly ... 
girl). 
Nasik eee Do. coe ee: 
Ahmednagar ..| Weekly ...  .«.. 
Poona ... i. ee ees tea 
Thana ... cot ae een ee 
[OE a ee 
Shol4pur oe 
Poona... eo or sai 
Bombay... ...| Monthly an 
Poona eee ee Weekly eee eee 
Parola (East| Fortnightly  ... 
ia est COKLY coe eee 
Khiéndesh 
Kumtha (Kana-| Do. ... wai 
18). 
Tésyacn (Satina); Da .. «. 


: 2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bethmep\s 


‘Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 


| | 
(1) Shivram “Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hinds 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 


Gurnreo R&éghavendra Mamdépur ; Hindu} 


(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman); 44. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; -44, | 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brféhman); 25. 

Vd4man Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 

Brahman); 20. 


Brahman) ; 35. 
Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LUL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman); 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27 

Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 43. 


eeerves 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitp&wan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; s Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 83. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 
man); 43. 

Kr shndji Kaéshinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 41- 

Anendraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar; : Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Brdhman) ; 82. 

Pyabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 
VAasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL. B. ; 
Hindu (Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
Paes Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 
Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhfda 
Bréhman) ; 63. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.,”” LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. - 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak ; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 

a Babarac Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Saras- 
wat 

ec ay a Goya! Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
ex); 36 
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“Nov: Name of Publication. Where. Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, =. - | 
— i : 
Maritai—continued. | | | 
141 | Lokamet ...«.—«s| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... —_..,| &mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 
: . giri). | | Brdhman); 30. 7 
- 142 | Madhukar ww. we vs. Belgaum | Do .. — ...|Janfrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 
| , | wat Bréhman); 31. | 
143 | Mah4rdshtra V ritt | Satdra ... ef Do. ...  ..:| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
‘ . 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt a os,| Wai (Satéra) .. D0. ese ..| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: Brahman) ; 29. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav «| Bombay... | Daily ...  — ...| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav 2. oe a ...| Weekly ,.. ove Do. do. ee 
147 | Muimnukshu a ee| Poona ... a. a ...(Lakshuman Ramchandra P&ngdrkar; Hindu 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Bréhman); 365. 
148 | Nagar Sam4chér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do.  .., .. | Vishwanath Gangérém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 
3 mali); 26. 
«149 | Nasik Vritt fia) a ee aa: ae eee ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Braéhman); 24. - 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... | Ahmednagar ...) Do ... we. Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 33. . 
151 | Paisa Fund ea -»»| Bombay ... -++| Monthly die estces 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| L’andharprr (Sho- Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
: lapur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... ia «| Belgaum ak Ay ae: .6| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 
| : wat Brahman) ; 34. : 
154 | Prabhat... iva eek (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 
Khaindesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East) Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Khandesh), | Brahman); 43. 
158 | Prakish ... i sev) SAtRrea. sks eo ee aren wee; Rimchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
{ : Brahman); 33. . 
157%, Prakdshak vee = ves Bijapur | Do. ss ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 
| wan Bréhman); 32 : 
258 | Pratod a... ove --+| Islampur(Satdra)| Do.  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 
| hada Brahman) ; 25. 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... .».| YeOla (Nasik) ..| Do. ..  ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 
about 56 or 53. 
160 | Rashtramukh: ae eeo| Mahad (Ixolaba)...| Published thricea| Balkrishna Rédoji Palvanker ; Hindu (Karhida 
| month Brahman) ; 27, ae 
161 Paaenren - 986 ...| Bijapur e+) Monthly vee} Trimbak Gurunéth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha 
. Bréhman); 30. 
162 | Satya Shodhak ... wee| Ratnagiri ---| Weekly ... ...|Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpawan 
ere | 3 Brahman) ; 26. 
163 Shet, Shetaki and Shetakarj | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly — ...{ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahzsra- 
| | buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdmchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
: Hindu (Karhdda Bréhman); 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... — ...| Sholipar ...| Monthly w+ Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir 
| | Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 25. . 
165 | Sholapur Samachar eoe| Sholépur | Weekly ... -».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 
166 | Shubh Suchak ... wea Satara ice a ee ...| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Bréhman) ; 63. 
167 | Sudhakar ... oo eee} Pen (Kol&ba) .| Do. oo .».| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 
oe | | wan Brahman). 
168 |Sumant... ak ...| Karad (Satara)...| Do. .., see} (1) Mahddev Dadmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
. shasth Br&hman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
, | vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 365. 
169 |Swarajya .. fis .».| Sholapur “a | eee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon- 
| aan kanastha Brdéhman) : 35. 
170 | Vagdevi os sie -e+| Dharwar -++| Monthly .».| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 
| 35 
171 | Vidya Vilas wae ee} MOlhApur --+| Bi-weekly ... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ‘Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Br@hman); 22. | 
#2 | Vichdri ates eoo| Karwar (Kanara),' Published thrice a| Shaikh py hab walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 
3 month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
To 7 Viner. = ...| Bombay... +! Weekly ... .«-| Bhiskar Vishnu Phadke _ saee 
174 | Vikram .., see cool Satara cee ---| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 
ie | mn se Brahman) ; 26. 
175 | Vishvavritt + «| Kolhdpur senate eo} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 3 
176 | Vividh Dnyén Vistdr ...| Bombay...  ...1 Do. so-( (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni 00 ees 
2) Rémkrishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
; wat Bréhman). | 
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Lakshman Mash wy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
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Laxman bd pe oh cthkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; ‘43. 

Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 41. 


Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 34. 


“8: Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; Hindu! 
eshasth Brxhman) ; 33. | 


Shéims-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 
33, 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Chelarim M&4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali _ Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 

Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad) 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. | 

Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibuila: 
Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
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Bhagubhai Ao? Kérbhari; Hindu 
(Shiwak Bania) ; 
Gopaldas Baralya Pandit Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 
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Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
- Uatis printed in brackets after the name. 


~€. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in. the Report is the same as that adopted in the Cflicial Spelling 
ie of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (31 = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
see strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
et printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
a. ‘The figures. giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
pristor are not guarantéed as accurate, and in some instances‘must be regarded with caution. 
| Wo. 68 and 74 occasionally contain English articles, 
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‘No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. *Xame, caste and age of Editor. 
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98a | Swadesh Hit ee ee! eee ..| Monthly... 7 Kavi Bhagwanlal Dungershi Pathak.e. coe 
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192 | Moulina Punch ... ...| Bombay ... see) Weekly ... ..., Muhammad Yusuff_..., ig lee “we 
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delivered by Lord Cromer 


- Politics and the Publio A dmenistration. 


1, * Those who are for ever clamouring for more petitions for rights and 


Ge oe the hash ‘privileges to the Government and are hoping against 


on the occasion of his being What they call the-sense of justice of the British 
granted the freedom of the people, must read the speech delivered on the occasion 


City of Latin. | ii of his being granted the freedom of the Oity of Lon-. 
‘ on Oa. “anes (2), don by Lord Cromer, the retired pro-consul of Egypt, 


to see in what light their ambitions are regarded by the 
leading Liberal Imperialists....... He thoroughly pooh-poohed the Nationalists. 


of Egypt aud their demands for self-Government, and at the same time gave it. 
as his opinion that the unrest in India and Egypt must be crushed down with. 
a strong hand, Everywhere the same uncompromising tone is adopted when: 


dealing with topics affecting the very life of subject-nations. We have no 


right to complain about this. The policy which England was pursuing up to. 


this time was directed towards this end—the strong hand being shown towards 
the subject-nations which must be ruled by Ensland for her interest and not 
for theirs. It was we rather who were misled by the hypocritical pronounce- 
ments about philanthropy and such other copy-book maxims. But now even 
this slender veil which covered the hideous duplicity is torn off. She has laid 
bare her policy and has given an ultimatum as it were to all who are under her 
Imperial sway. xcept men like Mr. Morley who may be leading a 
double life, no one minces matters now-a-days. ‘Thisis certainly for the best,. 

for no one will now be led away by false illusions. England has declared her 
policy. We must formulate ours. ‘ Britons never will be slaves!’ Ah, the cruel 
mockery of these words! ‘he poor poet who wrote this line must be writhing 
in his grave at the present policy of England, which he called the ‘home of 
freedom,’ ” 


_ ae Morley’s great speech at Arbroath in defence of his aan policy 
is a most remarkable one and deserves the earnest 


Gosmnienie on iis Marley's consideration of every inhabitant of this vast country. 


speech at Arbroath. Mr. Morley is imbued with the most liberal prin- 
Surya Prokdsh (36), 26th ciples, and isan ardent advocate of liberty, but by. 
Oct., Eng. cols. : his firmness and by his remarkable insight into all 


the aspects of the different problems coming before 
him, he has shown that he understands full well that liberty is quite a different 
thing from license, He has shown that he is not a visionary like his late Chief 
Mr. Gladstone. The Radicals and those who in India followed the lead of the 
Radicals had high hopes that Mr. Morley would at once satisfy all their wild 
visionary projects, but the Conservatives who were his political opponents 
reposed confidence in him from the beginning and adhered tothe belief that 
though he would do everything to advance the interests of India, and to enlarge 
the privileges of the nation, he would not be so foolish or so weak as to yield to 
all the wild impracticable visionary demands of the agitators in India, backed up. 


by the so-called friends of India in England—Sir W. Wedderburn & a 


The Extremists, that is, the persons. who say that the British Rule is a curse 
to India and ought therefore to be put an end to, do not really know what 
they say. They may be sincere in their views, they may be honest in what 
they preach; but the more is the pity, if it be.so, Can any right-thinking 
person believe that India was at any time more prosperous than it is now 
under the government of the English? Mr. Morley in a firm voice has 
announced to the whole world that he would not do anything that would tend 
to impair the supremacy of the English in India. No Imperialist could have 
spoken in a@ more emphatic manner. Our so-called patriots now denounce 
Mr. Morley and charge him with having become a renegade and with 
renouncing the principles of a. life-time. “Mr, Morley’s own friends also 
charge him in the same manner, and to all such he replies: ‘1 winced when 
T heard my friends of a life-time say that I had shelved in certain Indian trans- 
actions the principles of a life-time. fam not a Pharisee, and I believe my 
anchor holds.’ Xea; Mix, Morley isa lover of freedom. and justice, and for 
that very reason, he cannot: agree to loosen the hold of the English, over 


hope for the recognition of these rights, relying on 


Se 
pee eS 
ee 


; apie realise their own good fortune, Our fathers and grandfathers were 


a oo a 
te oS 
A 


fal ‘and grateful to the British Government because they could from their 
Own ‘experience judge the difference between the old state of things before the 
British Rule and the benefits brought about afterwards. There are certain 
persons among us, called Moderates, who maintain that though the benefits 
of British Rule are real and. manifold, still there are many defects which they 
want to correct. They are quite welcome to try to correct any defect which 
they believe to be existing. But is all this agitation which spreads dis- 
content and sows the seeds of sedition necessary for the purpose of correcting 
the defects? We cannot expect perfection in British Rule any more than ia 
any other human institution; we must rest content with the present state, 
which will improve in course of time. The British Government have been 


granting us institutions of their own accord, tending towards the amelioration 


of our condition, théy have been trying to give us useful education, they have 
been trying to devise means by which we can compete freely in commercial 
enterprise with other nations. Why should we then think and speak about 
our political rights and privileges, as it these would better our condition ?”’ 


8. ‘*Mr. Morley’s latest speech delivered at Arbroath will not stand a 

moment’s examination. ‘The Secretary of State has 
renee (Pr); oe Ve been made to understand that the first duty of the 
British in India is to keep order and to quell violences between races and creeds, 
This is the certificate given to the people of India by the protector of their 
interests in the Parliament of England that the Indian is the most 
disorderly human being in the world, and that struggles between race and race 
and creed and creed are the order of the day.in India. We make bold to assert 
that, in spite of the terrible engines of oppression and destruction at their 
disposal, the British would not be able to run the administration for a single 
day if the people of India ever became prone to disorderliness and violence. 
The fact is that the Indian is the mildest, the most orderly, peace-loving and 
law-abiding human being on the face of the earth; and that is why the task of 
running the Indian administration is so easy. The duty of keeping order and 
quelling violences is the lightest of the duties of the Indian Government, If 
any disturbances take place between race and race they are the natural out- 
come of the devilish policy of setting them by the ears against each other. 
But such is the way in which the task of the British administrators in India 
is magnified by the men on the spot and explained to the men in the distance, 
Mr. Morley asks impatient idealists whether fomenting strife was a good way 
of helping reformers like Lord Minto. Lord Minto the reformer and Morley 
the certitier! It reminds us of the Mutual Adulation Society. We, in return, 
ask the same question, not to the idealists, but to Mr. Morley if fomenting 
strife and a spirit of defiance and disorderliness is a good way of helping 
Lord Minto in his reforms:.......... Then he proceeded to say ‘those respon- 
sible for the Government of India were of opinion that the situation was 
not at all dangerous, but required serious and urgent attention.’ Those 
responsible for the Government of India! Pray, tell us, responsible to 
whom? Not to the people of India, who are not sentient human beings! 
not to Mr. Morley either: he is always at their beck and call; not to the 
British Parliament also, which has much more serious questions to 
attend to than the affairs of 300 millions of alien human animals; nor to 
the King-Emperor either who has previous little todo. These responsible 
persons are of opinion that.the situation is noi at all dangerous. The people 
of India never said so. It was only interested parties who moved 
heaven and earth to. make the State Secretary and the people of Eagland 
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deported without trial and the people’s mouths not gagged.......... ‘The 


liberal Secretary of State for India, in common with the ordinary Englishman 
in the street, knows the importance of India to England,.......... Indians also 
have come to realise this position of the question and, therefore, it is to the 
interests of both to meet half-way, and not to pull at the two ends, lest the 
chain that binds them both may be torn asunder. ‘Then again, ‘The demo- 
cratic constituencies of Great Britain dre the rulers of India.’ The people of 
India refuse to believe if in face of facts as they obtdin in India. Else they 
‘would not have been crying in the wilderness so long. Whoever has asked 
Mr, Morley to telegraph to Lord Kitchener to disband the Native Army, send 
home the British Contingent and bring away all the Civil Servants? Evenif this 
were done, who knows what is in the womb of History? ‘ The roar of confusion 
and carnage’ may or may not happen. Some form of settled Government may 
be evolved in India as in other countries with or without this much-dreaded 
confusion and carnage. Then again, ‘ How should we look in the face of the 
civilized world if we turned our back on our duty?’ Why, that would not. be 
so difficult........... But the truth of the matter is that no civilized world, 
either on this or any other planet, is going to ask an explanation of England 
Bota For once we are at one with our Secretary when he remarks that 
Canada is not India nor is Ireland India. We have just begun to 
understand that what suits Canada cannot suit India, and therefore it is that 
we have begun to give up the fur cats, the alpaca and woollen coats which are 
unsuited to the hot climate of India and have taken to the muslins of Dacca 
and checks of Bombay and Bangalore. To compare Canada and Iveland with 
India is indeed a dangerous and gross fallacy.......... The whole country from 
Kashmere to Cape Comorin will be gratified to learn that repression is distaste- 
ful to no one more than to Mr. Morley. Now that the hands have been 
arrested and the calamity of the prairie on fire has been averted, may we hope 
that sympathy will take the place of repression and the new aspirations of the 
people, engendered in them by the passages of Mill, Burke, Macaulay and 
Bright, gratified ? Of course, a literary man of the calibre of Mr. Morley can 
quote a dozen passages from Mill, Burke, Macaulay and Bright, ‘showing the 
weary steps that are necessary before we can form ourselves into a mass having a 
true political personality.’ Butit is not necessary. ‘The educated Indians who 
are intoxicated by the ideas of freedom promulgated by the great writers of 
England’ can also quote passages showing not the Weary steps alone but the 
heavy sacrifices necessary to obtain the freedom of a self-governing unit of 
the British Empire, sacrifices before which the deportations of Lajpatrai and 
Ajitsing, or the passing of ordinances and tue gagging of the mouths of the 
people sink into insignificance. Educated India knows it and therefore fervently 
prays to God that the foresight of Kngland’s statesmen may prevent the repeti- 
tion in India of the events of English History, Our earnest desire is that our 
Governors here may correctly interpret to Mr. Morley the signs of the times and 
may convince him that the present unrest is not mere froth; but that India 
is really moved to a new and not undreamt of but quite an anticipated unity. 
It is gratifying to be told by Mr. Morley that those responsible for tne Govern- 
ment of India were of opinion that in view of the activity of the Extremists it 
would be the height of folly not to try to rally the Moderates to the cause of 
Government. We offer our heart-felt congratulations to Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and his party for this authoritative recognition of their claims and 
their position as ‘having a true political personality.? The Moderate 


wing of the Indian National Congress will in the same manner, 


it is hoped, express their thanks to the Extremist wing, for if it were not for 
the existence and activity of this wing of the popular party the claims ot the 
others would never have come to be recognized.......... Now that the arbiters 
of the fate of lndia have thought it wise to rally the Moderates to the cause 
of Government, the Moderate leaders instead of playing in the hands of Anglo- 
Indians should point out that if India became to-morrow a self-governing 
colony, there would be no disorder which would need to be put down with an 
iron hand. If the intentions of the English in India are honest, if they remain 
here as spectators or as loyal citizens of a self-governing India and do not 
foment strife among the various creeds, there is‘ no reason why, under the 
strong arm of Britain, there should be disorder in India. It devolves upon 
con 1829—4 | | sain ah | 
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‘ Unexpected opportunity of deserving well of their country to slip by.” 


{. Mahrdtta (10), 27th Oct. ; 
Hindustén Saméchér (103), 
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y recognise Moderate Indian Party to draw up a tentative scheme of 
vernmenit in response to the Reform proposals, on the lines of the Colonial 


ee vernn ents, safeguarding the interests of England’s paramountcy in India. 
Moderate Party must now be up and doing and should not allow this 


_. 4 “No onein India will feel surprised to read Mr. Morley’s speech at 
| Arbroath, for it is only an up-to-date manifestation 
of the bias which Jong ago becamea settled fact. His 
98th Oct. latest pronouncement does contain a variation so far 
3 as the phraseology goes,...... Asa master of style he 
has given us a new exhibition in literary fireworks, but hardly any additional 
illumination. We only find him to be, if anything, more deeply confirmed in 
the wrong notions with which he opened his career as Secretary of State for 
India, A septuagenarian, he can now receive no new ideas, and the stock of 
his innate liberalism and righteousness has been found to be quite inadequate 
to enable him to run the gauntlet of the determined and vicious officialdom 
with which he is confronted at the India Office, For what is the central idea 
of his latest speech? It shows a strenuous effort to assert that the Indian 
people are behaving so badly as to forfeit all claim to any consideration, and 
that if Mr. Morley is giving them concessions it is only because he himself is 
an indulgent and courageous statesman, but not because the Indians have 
deserved or shown themselves wrthy of the boon. Exactly the thesis he 
propounded in his budget speech in June last. His mind is even to-day as 
full of the vague fears about a mutiny in India as before; and the experi- 
ence of the last four months—the results of the Police-concocted cases like that 
at Rdwalpindi—has been simply wasted on him. He is still speaking like a 
mystic suffering while asleep from the effects of a heavy meal. He is evidently 
stil] seeing nightmares before his mind’s eye , and loudly and franticly calling 


upon the world to see them with his eyes, For what else do his sights of 


bloody carnage, seen in the long dark distance, mean?......... His 
mind appears to be dominated by the mischievous concept of racia! fighting 
and a general mutiny in India. ‘ To keep peace and order and to quell viol- 
ences oi race and creed ’ would certainly be the first duty of every civilised 
Government. But is it not simply ridiculous to be harping on such a theme 
when perfect peace reigns in the land and not a word of turbulence and viol- 
ence is heard except such asis manufactured by the Police? What else 
could be the meaning of fifty thousand people assembling to hear earnest and 
passionate speeches against the Government that ordered the partition of 
Bengal and dispersing quietly in a few moments?...... But that was not all. 
Even apart from the duty of quelling disturbances where no disturbances 
existed, Mr. Morley denied that even ii peace were guaranteed, India could 
be mentioned in the same breath with Canada or Ireland.......... Ifa 


fur-coat may not be quite comfortable toa Mahratta, something else must 


be ; and whether it is the black broadcloth or the- flowing white linen, the 
Indian people must be allowed to decide that for themselves and must also be | 
allowed to have it....... It would be interesting to see how Mr, Morley essays 
to distinguish the case of India from that of Ireland. The utility of the im- 
patient idealist may be easily ignored; but readers of the political history of 
Ireland during the last century are aware that the angry and impatient idealist 
was after all responsible for much of the harvest of political concessions which 


‘that country has reaped, And even as regards India Mr. Morley unconsciously 


aid a tribute to the Extremists when he said that in view of their activity it 


- would be the height of folly not to try torally the Moderates to the cause of 


Government. But in this respect he is perhaps reckoning without his host, 


‘For one thing he has not properly understood the significance of the term 
* Moderates,’ and even genuine Moderates have confessed during the last few 
days toasense Of disappointment as great, if not more bitter than that of the 


so-called Extremists,......... Mr. Morley will find it no easy task to rally the 


Moderates round the standard of Government. The genuine Moderates, we 
-maust say in fairness to them, are hot to be classed in the same category with the 


~ 


-ultra-loyalists and the jo-hukwm-wallas. They have definite ideas of their own 
as to the duties of Government as well as of the péople; and though they 


15 


may regard the speed of the Extremists as a break-neck one, latterly they have 
been characterising the rate of progress fixed by Mr. Morley and his Council as 
that of the snail. The result is that they are almost on the point of letting the 
‘Extremists have their own way.......... Surely the Moderates are not such 
fools as to be cajoled into making endless exhibitions of their credulity; and 
unless we are egregiously mistaken the suggestive assertion of Mr. Morley 
about the need of rallying the Moderates will not have any cordial response from 
the latter if the Secretary of State does not.give up his present impossible 
. position and offer substantial concessions, though, of course, they can hardly 

touch the fringe of real swardjya. But there is hardly any prospect of his 
making such concessions, for since he made his Budget speech in June last 
he seems to. have looked over his book of commonplaces and quotations, and 
braced himself up for any contingent fight in the arena of bookish pedantry.” 
{The Hindustan Samdachdr writes :—Mr. Morley fears that immediately the 
English turn their back on India, there would be anarchy and bloodshed in the 
country. This fear, we beg to assure Mr. Morley, is quite unfounded. Let 
“Mr. Morley recall Lord Kitchener and all Englishmen from India and give us a 
fair trial. The Indians will surely rise to the occasion and look after their affairs. 
Even if such a sudden changeshould be attended with slight confusion here and 
there, it will not matter much. How much blood did the English themselves 
spill to establish their power over us? How many families did they ruin? It 
is natural that revolutions should be attended with bloodshed. How many 
people fall victims to famine and plague year by year? If Hindus and 
Moslems fall out on political matters and shed blood, the blame lies on those 
officials, who create bad blood between the two communities and encourage one 
of them to fall foul of the other. But for this instigation, both the commu: 
nities would work shoulder to shoulder for the common goal—the attainment of 
swara). | 


5. One main allegation against Mr. Morley is that, since becoming Secre- 

tary of State for India, he has trampled under foot 
avedieh Fons 158) “tae the principles of a life-time. In short, it is said that 
A his philosophy has not stood the test of practice and 
that Mr, Morley, the philosopher, is different from 

Mr. Morley, the practical politician, Mr, Morley has tried, in his speech at 
Arbroath, to answer these critics and he declares that he is still a devotee of 
Mill and that ‘his anchor holds’! But how can one, who sanctioned the depor- 
tation of Lala Lajpatrai without trial and who gave his assent to the Seditious 
Meetings Bill, be called a votary of Mili or a follower of Gladstone? How can 
one, who declined to modify the partition of Bengal on the ground of prestige 
and during whose régime the authorities on the spot act arbitrarily and the Police 
are armed with wide and plenary powers, make a boast of his principles of Li- 
beralism ? But weneed not wonder at all this. When learning is prostituted 
for defending injustice and oppression, incidents like those we have noted 
above are but to be expected. It seems that under Mr. Morley’s régime, it is 
left to the officials in this country to introduce measures like the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill and that Mr. Morley’s task in England is to find out passages from the 
works of Burke, Mill and Gladstone in support of such high-handed measures, 
Mr, Morley says that for one passage which the Indian leaders can quote in their 
favour from Mill, he could find a dozen to support the high-handed policy of the 
official:class! If Mill had ever dreamt that; his works were to be put to such a 
bad use by Mr. Morley, he would probably never have taken the trouble of writ- 
ingthematall! Indians have at present begun to claim the rights of swardjya 
and many had hoped that the liberal-minded and philosophic Mr. Morley would 
- gradually comply with this demand, but he has utterly disappointed these people. 
He has, on the other hand, lent his countenance to those who are harassing the 
people. Mr. Morley is convinced that if the English had not established their 
sway in India, the country would still have remained plunged in disorder and 
- chaos and that even now, if they were to take their departure from the country, 
- carnage and confusion would set in afresh and that England would stand 
_ disgraced before the whole world. He, therefore, thinks that British rule must 
. endure for ever in this country. He indignantly asks his eritics whether they 
. expect him to recall Lord Kitchener and his British battalions and also to with- 
- draw all Englishmen from the.land. .He says that if India is (0 enjoy peace, all 
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a muster, may it not be said with equal cogency that Englishmon, living in 


te, are utterly unfitted to govern a tropical country like Hindus- 
tan ? In his Budget speech Mr. Morley had called the educated Indians 
* enemies,” He now calls them firebrands or incendiaries and thinks that all 
sorts of repressive measures are necessary to prevent them from doing any | 
sikedbriel. He is further resolved not to grant any important right to the 
Indians. But he should bear in mind that the agitation in India can never be 
stopped by branding the agitatorsas “ incendiaries ”’ nor by letting loose ths 
entire machinery of repression on the land. He thinks of rallying the Moderates 
to the side of Government witha view to put down the Extremists. He does not 
mean, however, to grant any substantial right to the Indians. Again, the’ 
Moderates referred to by him are not the Moderates of the Congress party, 
but the loyalists who love always to bask in the sunshine of official favour. 
But history affords no illustration of the nationalist or Moderate party in any 
country having ever been effectively put down by a loyalist class. The Roman 
Empire and the Moghul Empire are two well-known types of Imperial rule. 
Under the former the conquered people were granted the rights of Roman citi- 
zenship, while under the latter Hindu noblemen could hold responsible civil 
and military appointments. ‘The conquerors are in short bound to share 
power with the conquered. But Englishmen do not want to do this. They 
wish to flatter the Musalmans and the Indian aristocracy and chiefs with 
empty privileges, but they can never succeed by this means in creating a 
powerful loyalist or Moderate party and it follows asa corollary from this that 
British rule in India will not even have that stability which was enjoyed by 


the Moghul rule. [The Karndtak Patra writes in a similar strain. | 


6. Ifa man be animated by greed, that is enough to ruin all his good 
qualities such as his gentleness, his humanity, his 
erudition and so forth. It is enough to make him 
shameless and callous to the interests of others. 
Mr. Morley is said to be a philosopher and is called 
** Honest John”, But since the time he took the reins of the Indian Administra- 
tion into his hands, he has bidden good-bye to his philosophy and his honesty 
in his anxiety to uphold the plea of prestige and the policy fixed by tradition. 
In short his reprehensible and demoniacal régime cannot be too severely con- 
demned, His utterancesat Arbroath make one doubt whether he belongs to 
the genus Man. In one sentence he admits that universal tranquillity reigns 
jn India at present and in the next goes on to justify the methods of Russian 
rule that have recently been inaugurated in the land. He seems to be very 
sulicitous about the welfare of the Indians! All the recent repressive 
measures of Government—the Seditious Meetings Bill, the deportation 
of prominent Indian leaders, giving enormous powers to the illiterate 
Police—have been adopted solely with a view to promote the welfare of Indians ! 
Indians are by this time too well aware of the crooked nature of British policy. 
The device, of showing outward favour to the Moderates in order to put down 
the Extremists will be of no avail to our rulers. ‘ Repression is distasteful 
to none more than myself,” says Mr. Morley. Buta policy of repression is 
being adopted during his régime! The Anglo-Indians also are bent upon 
pant all the sting out of the agitation of “the Extremists by taking the 
Moderates by the hand. Beware, you Moderates, of the trap thus set for you. 
Don’t prove traitors to your country. Otherwise your weak-mindedness will 


render the Congress and the Conferences as helpless and useless as the Munici- 
palities and the Local Boards, 


o Gy One of the most curious arguments urged against the grant of 
democratic institutions to India is based upon her 
Gujarati Punch (26),:27th past history and traditions. When Indians never 

. Oct., aise. cols; Navacri enjoyed self-government. or democratic government 
aire ( (88), 26th Oct. before, why shculd they enjoy it now? This is the 
argument adduced by those who oppose the demand 


Swardjya (169), 26th Oct. 


(for a democratic. form of ae: . Phis is certainly adding insult to 
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injury. If such a line of argument were allowed to prevail, progress in the 
world would be impossible, Why should the British public have parliamentary 
institutions when they had none at one time in the past? Why should 
the British have such a complete and organised system of administering 
justice when prior to it they had nothing in any way approaching it? It is 
the solemn and sacred duty of Government a the people of India for the 
task of self-covernment. It is no use appealing to their past history and 
arguing that self-government is opposed to their very instincts. Itis nothing 
of the kind; the truth is that self-government by Indians implies the 
subversion of the English domination, It means the cutting off of many of 
the sources of England’s prosperity. It involves the return to England of 
those Civil and Military officers whose fat salaries constitute, according to 
the views of some Extremists, a systematic spoliation of the land. We are 
constrained to add that self-government by Indians, in the present state of 
India, also means the birth of disorder and anarchy; but no person_ demands 
self-government im toto from the British.......... With respect to to present 
situation of India Mr. Morley said in his speech at Arbroath that it was not 
at all dangerous but required urgent and serious attention. The root of the 
unrest, Mr, Morley declared, is dislike, not of our political but our racial 
domination. This is certainly true, When Indians find Europeans pitch- 
forked into positions for which the former are as much fitted. as the latter, 
the question of racial domination is brought to a head and the feelings excited 
are those of discuntent with the present rule........... Mr. Morley talks of the 
weary steps before the Indians can form themselves into a mass having a true 
political personality. But the question is how long are Indians to wait for the 
goaland whether the weary steps are yet in sight. The representatives of 
Britain in India look with contempt upon any proposal or suieme making 
for the goal and the consequence is a seething discontent, which will naturally 
develop into disaffection, unless prompt measures are taken for the eradica- 
tion of its causes. Norepression will or can stifle for ever the desire of 
the educated Indians to attain self-government under British Sovereignty, 
and the greater the repression, the greater will be the rate of their progress,” 
[The Navsari Pairtka writes:—Mr. Morley admits that the situation in India 
is not dangerous. Why then are the people harassed in their attempts at the 
development of the indigenous industries, and why are Bills introduced to gag 
their mouths? Mr. Morley also talks grandiloquently about his distaste for 
repression, but in practice it appears to be quite the other way. Mr. Morley 
has not to go far to seek for-proofs of our spirit of toleration and forbearance, 
Were it not for these virtues of the Indians, India would have been turned into 
a Poland or a Siberia. As to the xtremists, they owe their existence to the 
studied indifference of Government to the Moderates, and atime may come 
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when the growth of Anarchists and Socialists in India may compel Govern- 7 


ment to win over even these Extremists to their side. ] 


8, “The Secretary of State for India has for once shown practical 
political wisdom by appointing Sir Walter Lawrence 
Comments on the appoint- asa member of his Council....... The wonderful 
nage « we so popularity achieved by the late Viceroy during the 
a wer (13), 26th Oct.; early part of his régime was in a great measure due 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (20), to the influence exercised over him by his Private 
28th Oct. Secretary. If Sir Walter Lawrence could have made 
it convenient to continue with Lord Curzon, India 
would not have been convulsed as it is, and the successors of His Lordship 
would not have had left to them such avaluable legacy in the shape ofa 
loyal people’s resentment at a contemptuous disregard and defiance of their 
opinion. For Sir Walter had an intimate knowledge of the people, was fami- 
liar with their feelings and susceptibilities, and had a large amount of prac- 
tical sympathy with them.......... The appointment of Sir Walter is received 
with satisfaction throughout the country.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also 
approves of the appointment of Sir Walter Lawrence and expresses the hope 
that the rumour that Mr. Morley intends to fill another vacancy in the Council 
by the appointment of an Indian may turn out to be true.] Bat 
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*“The Filipinos have not been even. ten years under the guidance of 

‘the American people; and yet they may be said to be on 

Mie fr: bbetween the politi- the high road to swoardjya. Inhis speech on the occasion 

‘ — m ee yeni mega of the opening of the Manila Assembly, Mr. Taft is 

" Mokrdtta (10), 27th Oct, 81d to have declared that the Filipinos would not be 

jg a a fitted for self-government for at least a generation. 

“But the matter is in the hands of the American Congress, and who knows but 

that the Congress might recognise the title of the Filipinos to self-government 

\ even earlier? The declaration made by Mr. Taft is negative in form, but even 

- as such it has a great value. And the Indian people, who have been under 

the guidance of the British Government for more than a century, will naturally 

contrast Mr. Taft’s declaration with the declaration made by Mr. Morley about 

the chances of their getting self-government, viz., that as far as his imagina- 

tion could reach into the future, India must continue under an absolute form 

of Goveyiment. The Americans have descended from the British, and yet what 

a difference there is between the political wisdom of the representatives of the 

British race on the two sides of the Atlantic! America has fought for and 

won her own political liberty and she probably knows how to appreciate the 

-aspirations for freedom entertained by a subject people handed over to her care 

by destiny. But Britain is the same selfish and unwise Britain as ever and 
like the Bourbous she will learn nothing.”’ 
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10. One G. C. Saraiya writes in the Gujardt:—How potent indeed 
was Lord Curzon’s selfishness that engendered dis- 

i Exhortation to Indians content throughout the whole of India! Let us 
| oe to work for their ccuntry’s thank his self-aggrandising policy, which has at 
|| a | ce. cause. , - . 
Gujardt (75), 1st Nov. last awakened Irdians from their deep slumbers. His 
. name will always be remembered by us with grati- 
tude, for it was his brief égzme, that taught us what a hundred and fifty years 
of British rule had failed to teach. It was he who like Lord Krishna 
awakened within us the waning spirit of patriotism. This spirit is bound to 
fe permeate us and will never die out again. It has penetrated to every 
1 | corner of the land and is expanding our powers in every direction. Every 
a Indian feels that he is a child of his native land, and is prepared to sacrifice 
py | his all. The mind of every student is full of thoughts about India’s great men ~* 
iW |, : in the past. Ah! these great names! What glorious visions do they conjure up 
a in our minds! O sons of India! wheresoever you go, do not forget your native 
land, be prepared to sacrifice everything for it. Consider that it would be rare 
good luck indeed if your body fell in your country’s cause. O sons of India! 
Sacrifice your family, your wealth and your very self to make your country 
like Eden! Take.courage! Can it be that you like to continue in a state of 
3 dependence? Shatter the rock of slavery. Arise, be united, throw off from 
ae * you your selfishness and lethargy, for he, who is fired by zeal for his country’s 
| a welfare, should not know either rest or quiet. O sons of India! throw off your 
fears; look at the weeping and worn-out face of your country, and recall to 
memory your valiant forefathers! Kemember that whether you are Hindus 
or Parsis or Muhammadans or Jains, you are members of but one body and sons. 
of but one common mother. Show all your hidden powers. “ Be not like 
dumb-driven cattle. Bea heroin the strife’. Make the earth tremble and 
thunder forth “ We are patriots, patriots, patriots’’. Gird up your loins, 
Let your religion be to work for your country. Take time by the forelock, 
and proclaim to the world “ We are neither tame, nor cowardly nor are we 
born to remain in slavery for ever. ”’ 
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- 21. With the exception of a class of handful persons in exalted position, 

ai : Indians . Which the Government has created to serve its own 
: PR ce Rc ends, the Indians have fallen so low from their 
‘alleged repressive measures former happiness that they are only dragging on their 
of Government and to assert existence in poverty, disgrace and misery. ‘Chought- 
eTihdrs ( 173), 28th o8"*. ful persons in the country have pointed out to the 
ft 3 ple the causes of their present degraded plight, 
and the conduct of the latter shows that they are convinced of these. Such be- 


ing the case, the present repressive policy of Government, is bound to fail in the 
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end. It is not the case that the Government does not know this, but, quem 
deus vult perdere prius dementat. Such ‘is the case with Mr. Morley, Lord 
‘Minto and the present English Ministry, which is conniving at the doings of the 
former two. Up till now the tendency of the officials was, no doubt, towards 
putting down the constitutional movements of the people, but the means 
adopted by them for this purpose were mild when compared with those now 
adopted by them. Persecution of popular leaders, false prosecutions, 
deportations, &c., are now regarded as not sufficiently severe and the 
Officials have gone so far as to make if an offence to utter the 
word ‘political’ even at a dinner party consisting of more than 20 
persons. Under these circumstances, the popular party is likely to lack 
courage, unless the leaders convince them that they are sure to triumph in the 
end. Seeing that Government disregarded all suggestions or complaints made 
by educated people, the leaders began to educate public opinion by establishing 
such institutions as the Ganapats and Shivaji celebrations, Government 
tried to put these down, but failed completely. Government next began to 
prosecute people for shouting Bande Mdtaram, but these words have now 
ceased to be regarded as seditious. The same is the case with the Risley 
Circular, which prohibited students and teachers from taking part in political 
meetings. So strong and united has been the popular ‘opposition to the 
Circular that its enforcement has become impossible. Another means adopted 
for putting down popular mvvements was the harassment of the people by the 
Police, but the result of the Police riots in Bengal has shown the utter in- 
adequacy of this means also, The above instances prove that when the people’s 
cause is just and fair, they are sure to triumph in the long run. It is true that 
the calamities which are in store for us are far more terrible than our pressut 
misfortunes. The means that are now being adopted for putting down the 
popular party are drastic and insidious. But the people, too, are now equal to 
the occasion, as is proved by the development of swadeshism, boycott, national 
education, &c. Whena people have determined to gain a particular end, 
neither the law nor the law courts are able to prevent them from attaining 
their goal, If, from the first, the people disregard oppressive laws, and 
continue to assert their natura] rights, their efforts will not fail to be crowned 
- ‘with success. / 


12. The Vihare publishes a contributed article headed ‘ How to die ?”’, 
of which the following is the purpcrt :—In the 16th 

A subject people should century the vast Spanish Empire had become as un- 

potesnge ee, ha Mn wieldy as the British Empire at present, and evident] 
paras ex its ruin was drawing near. The Netherlands, iike 
” Vihdri (178), 28th Oct. India, were then rotting in slavery, being under the 
Spanish yoke. At last, however, the spirit of pa- 

triotism was awakened in the Netherlands, and the revolutionary war began 
under William, Vrince of Orange. One day, a party of 15 persons ad- 

vanced towards a Dutch fortress, and one of them, named Brederode, goin 
straight to the governor of the fortress, asked him whether he was a follower of 
the Prince of Orange or a slave of the Spaniards. The governor declared him- 
self to be the latter, whereupon he was at once shot dead by a bullet from 
Brederode’s pistol. Wiull God create a Brederode for every individual in a 
subject country who professes to be a slave? The fifteen men then took posses- 
sion of the fortress and planted on its walls the flag of Dutch independence, 
This fort is verily the Torna of the Netherlands: The news of the above having 
reached other Spanish governors of forts, they hastened to the spot with thousands 
of soldiers and began to attack the Dutch flag. Now, O enslaved Indians, what 
do you suppose must have been done by the fifteen persons who had planted the 
flag? You will say that they must have secretly fled away. No; they defended 
the fort as long as they. could, till at last they were overpowered by the 
weight of mere numbers. In the meanwhile, Brederode issued from it with a 
lighted torch in his hand and blew up the fortress by setting fire to the powder 
magazine, involving himself and all others in the destruction that foll.wed the 
explosion. Now, the point to be remembered in connection with this incident 
is that even fifteen men were able to annihilate thousands of wicked souls, 
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_~ etihe above incident worth remembering ? 
~~ s -* 48; The Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have lost the balance of their mind 
ee aD td aie at beholding the national awakening in India and 
are ce renggeck as to what course of action to adopt for 
La ict iota caesar Shar preserving their supremacy and power. They are 
erences ee Canad’ fairly convinced that the days of their Bhs, 
-— Swardjya (169), 26th Oct. are numbered. But love of power impels them to 
: eee resort to high-handed measures like the Seditious 
‘Meetings Bill. In theintoxication of power they forget that in consequence 
of such measures the people, instead'of being terrorised, will begin to hate 
‘their oppressors. It is one of God’s laws that the oppressed should win in the 
end. The British Government had at first held out high hopes and large 
promises to the ignorant Indians, but the latter are now disillusioned. The 
‘British have extended the boon of swardjya to Canada and the Transvaal. 
But, looking to their present policy of oppression and high-handedness in India, 
we do not think they will ever grant swardjya to India. Ye Rulers, why 
should you sacrifice thirty crores of Indians for the sake of a handful of 
whites? Ye alien tradesmen, why should you suppose that God has created 
India simply to serve asa market for your goods? ‘India enjoyed peace and 
happiness in the past, but she has now become a land of famine, misery 
and despair. Bear in mind, however, ol foreign traders, that India is God’s 
chosen Jand. Who dare oppose us in our endeavours to regain what we have 
lost ? Do you desire a fall likethat of the Romans? If not, extend to us the 
boon of swardjya, as you did to Canada and the Transvaal. 


)Bhglish rulers of India ex- 
ted to grant the boon of 


14. The Mumukshu publishes a continuation of the dialogue summarised 

) in paragraph 17 of the last Weekly Report, of which 
Br > feline be promot the following is the purport :—The Rdmdasi says :— 

a pa ese, Be (147), Bist Oct. YuUst now the chiet want is that of leaders, who fully 
| a : identify themselves with the national cause. There 
a | are at present no such leaders in the country, though some vague idea of their 
necessity has just arisen in the public mind owing to the wide-spread poverty of 
the masses and the high-handed policy of Government. The tyranny exercised 


by Government will result in the ultimate good of the Indians, inasmuch as a 


: perscn becomes infatuated when he is threatened with total ruin. God never 

bab - keeps men long in one and the same state. But it is necessary that they should 

: aa work for their own salvation. The Indian leaders have so long acted un- 
‘| ae = wisely in sending memorials and deputations to Government in the hope of 
pa enlisting their sympathy on the popular side. Now, why should Gov- 
He ernment feel for the people? Are they bound to them by the ties of a 
a common country, a common nationality or a common race? Have the 
a British won the Indian Empire only to hand it over to the Indians? 
| Nothing can be obtained by begging. Our efforts must be based on a combina- 
“th tion of strength and tact. The british Government is vigilant and has gota 


large Intelligence Department. Patriots should be able toelude the detectives 
of Government and prove themselves solely devoted to the country. ‘The chief 
an want of the country, as stated above, is that of able leaders who can attract a 
mn . large following. - Shivaji was able to perform his exploits simply because 
14 the Mavalis were always ready to die for him. At present, the Indian 
te leaders are divided among themselves and wasting their time in wrangling, 
| They speak one thing and do another. Some of them denounce Government 

s : educational institutions as factories for turning out coolies, but send their 
boys to Government schools and Colleges all the same! ‘The leaders are men 
without religion and hence their influence over the masses is wt/. If the 
Congress leaders had been religious, each of them would have been able 
to boast of at least a thousand followers, and Government would not have 
openly ventured to trample the people’s memorials under foot. Can any one 

oint out to me at least two men of the type of Dadoji ‘ Kondadev, 
Ramshastri Prabhune or Damajipant? To-day I have endeavoured to give 
,you.a general idea of co-operation. We shall on a future occasion discuss the 
_ question of the organisation of co-operative bodies. hee ‘i 
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15. The Mumukshu publishes some verses on the importance of Mazzini’s - 


‘Alleged importance of life, of which the following is the purport :—If you 
studying Mazzini’s life to Wish to get rid of slavery and poverty and acquire 


those who wish to acquire patriotism, youshould read Mazzini’slife. By reading 
independence for their coun- it you will realize that God -helps the righteous. and. 


try. 


| tition of daring attempts secures independence, 
Mazzini’s life inspires one to gird up one’s loins either to conquer or to die for 

one’s country, and teaches men that God helps those who love their countrv better 

than their own lives. One who reads Mazzini’s life will rather suffer the 
sentence of death or transportation than abandon the holy desire for independ- 

ence. ‘l'o realize the principle that one should die for one’s country and 
religion, one should read Mazzini's lite. 


16. The sun of knowledge rose in the West. in the 14th century 
and roused the people living in Western countries 
‘ poem ney le aga from their slumber of ignorance. While there was 
Madhukar (142), 56th Oct. thus the light of knowledge and civilisation in the 
West in those days, the Kast was enveloped in the thick 
mist of darkness, ignorance and barbarism. The Western nations continued to 
make progress in civilisation, till the 19th century saw them carried to the pin- 
nacle of earthly happiness. But in the beginning of the 20th century the sun of 
knowledge has travelled from the West to the East and promises, in a short 
time, to carry the Oriental nations to the height of glory and prosperity. The 
advent of the sun of knowledge to the Orient has already been made 
manifest in Japan, China, Afghanistan and Persia. Oh Hindustan, what are 
you doing? Yes, youare also awakening at the rise of the sun of knowledge in 
the East, but the English, who have lawfully (P) seized you, are anxious. 
to lull you to sleep again, But their object in not allowing your slumber to be 
disturbed is bypocritical. They are afraid that your awakening will deprive 
them of their source of bread-winning. Had England sufficient to meet their 
wants, they would never have taken the trouble of visiting your shores. But 
alas! the pangs of hunger are keen and under their influence, love, morality 
and everything else disappear. There is a Sanskrit saying which tells us * What 
sin will not a hungry man be guilty of?” It is through this very influence 
of hunger that Englishmen are induced to take advantage of your sleep and 
to establish their hold upon you. If you are awakened from your sleep, 
the English shall have to take to their heels. Get up, dear Hindustan, see 
that Japan is willing to give you a helping hand. For this very reason 
England has entered into a friendly alliance with Japan. Bengal, your most 
important limb, has already shown signs of awakening. The Maharashtra, too, 
has followed suit. But alas! the Punjab has been cowed down by deportations. 
and prosecutions of her prominent leaders, Rise up, Hindustan, the rest of your 
Asiatic brethren have gone ahead of you. The English will harass you in various 
ways; they will set the Police over you, they will flog your tender children, 
they will indulge.in reckless plunder with the help of ruffians with a view to 
gag your mouth and they will break the heads of your women and children. In 
short, they will surpass the Russians in autocratic methods of rule. But when 
you rise, 2ll their Kussian methods of rule will disappear. They dare not ob- 
struct your progress, Rise, therefore, oh Hindustan !!! 


17. tis the native subordinates of Government who, in our opinion, are 
sical te the principal cause of the prevailing discontent in 
Government service said to India. There are very few Anglo-Indian officials 
be the principal cause of the 80 Sympathetic as to try to acquire first-hand know- 
present discontent in India. ledge of our customs and ways of thinking and of the 
Kaira Times (80), 23rd yea) condition of the country by moving freely in 
Oct. native society. The majority of them are dependent 
for their ideas on these subjects on their native subordinates who, in order to gain 
their own selfish ends, fill the heads of tigir superiors with wrong notions and 


lead them astray in the discharge of their duties. It is through the baleful 


influence of these men only that the bogey of the so-called unrest in India hag 
obtained such a firm hold on the minds of the high officials and that 


even wise statesmen like Mr. Morley and Lord Minto have not been able to 


CON 1829—6 


Mumukehu (147), 8lst Oct. wreaks vengeance upon the unjust, and that a repe- 
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- . © hit upon the best policy to meet the situation. Of course, we are quite sure 
+ * thst the wickedness of these native subordinates will be exposed some day or 
other and that they will- then be shunned both by their official superiors and 
the Indian public. Reading the signs of the times, we think that such a day 
is now. close at hand. It is, therefore, high time that they should take a 
warning and cease to spread their nets for inveigling the authorities. 


ee 18. “Mr. Phelps of the New York Bar has succeeded in, forming a new 
ae Te oe Indo-American Association with the objects (1) of 
‘New Indo-American Asso- agsisting. the educational advancement of Indians by 
oo peg peg | sag training them for technical and industrial avocationg, 
“Kerachi Ohvonicle (7), (2) of securing space in the American. press for the 
27th Oct. presentation and discussion of questions relating to 
India; of disseminating correct information about 
India through the press and the platform, of awakening an interest in India 
and creating an intelligent public opinion on Indian questions in this and 
other countries, (3) of arranging for entertaining in American homes 
representative Indians who may desire to visit the United States of America 
and procuring for them facilities for obtaining correct information about 
American institutions and for becoming acquainted with the best side of 
American life and soon. The objects are one and all no doubt laudable and 
will command the sympathy of all Indians,” 


Fy 
Md ; 


*19, The intense partisanship of Reuter with the Reactionaries has now 
ee been established beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
om gen Mg > it now becomes a serious questidn whether the British 
rosecu | . 1 
: y we ey on the charge of fo- Should at all care to learn the truth on Indian atfairs 
menting sedition by sending through so unreliable and misleading a telegraphic 


false reports across the agency. The monopoly it enjoys and the unstinted 


vg ee ad (29), 3rd support which the Government of India give, both 
Mov., Hex. ools. oe overtly and covertly, to this agency, for its own 


i) political exigencies, oftener than not «f a most 
a reprehensible character, utterly unworthy of its dignity, its impartiality and its 
statesmanship, are the chief reasons why it has become a bye-word, among all 
lovers of honesty and justice.......... Dangerous as is the organised conspiracy 
of the majority of the Service organs of Anglo-India, the alliance of Reuter 
with them is-even worse. We have not the least hesitation in saying that the 
kind of mischievous news which Reuter’s agency has been in the practice of 
Wy. flushing to England is partly instrumental in exasperating the Indian mind and 
oe indirectly sowing seeds of disaffection for which it ought to be prosecuted under 
ie the existing sedition laws........ Is the Government of India so wholly blind to 
this aspect of the matter that it should still continue to tolerate this agency in 
tay our midst? If we are to have laws for suppressing seditiqgus meetings and 
ma. utterances, why should there not be a law tor preventing the transmission of 
4 ‘ mischievous messages on which the credulous, ignorant, and misguided British 
Press hangs its hysterical criticisms ?...... It was time that the Government of . 
India woke up to its duty and took effective steps to prevent this nuisance.” 


1 bi .  -20, The following is the substance of the account of Mr, Keir Hardie’s 
na ee stay in Poona published in the Mahrdtia :— 
| ae Phos assal BROLIN My, Keir Hardie arrived at Poona late on Friday 
a Mahréita (10), 27th Oct.; evening (25th October), At the station he was 
| Kesari (136), 29th Oct.; met by about 40 gentlemen, On Saturday he 
| Dnyan Prakash (0); 30th first: visited the Anandashram, an institution for 
‘|e a eT WS ————— ‘propagation of religious literature and the 
} preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts. His next 
visit was to the Kesari press where he was received by Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
The next move was made to the rooms of the Sarvajanik Sabha where 
@ concourse of people was awaiting him. Mr. N,C. Kelkar, the Secretary of 
‘ the Sabha, read a short address of welcome, and Mr. Robertson, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Poona Temperance Association, said a few words on the subject 
of temperance. Mr. Keir Hardie replied to both in a short speech. The next 
moye was made to the Servants of India Society where he was received by 
a ‘Mr. N. A. Dravid, M.A., home-member of the Society and editor of the 
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Dnydin Prakdsh......... The party then drove to the Fergusson College. A 
number of students were present whom Mr. Hardie briefly addressed. He said 


he had heard of the College and was glad to find the name of his political | 


opponent and personal friend, Sir James Fergusson, perpetuated there. He 
was glad to learn that more attention was being paid to scientific and indus- 
trial education as that was a crying necessity in India to-day............ In the 
afternoon Mr. Hardie met certain gentlemen by appointment. He visited 
the Islamia School in the Cantonment where he was met by a group of 
Muhammadan gentlemen who cordially received him. The concluding engage- 
ment for the day was an interesting conversazione at the Hirabag (Town 
Hall). The invitations to the conversazione which was strictly a private affair 
were signed by Sardars Kipuswami Mudliar and Nowroji Padamji and Dr.. V. R. 
Patwardhan. It may be mentioned that at this function Mr, Keir Hardie 
referred to the subject of the Police espionage against which he wanted to and 
did publicly protest. He deprecated the attention paid to him by the Police 
who supplied regular escorts unasked ; he contended that even a Labour M., P. 
deserved to be treated better. He would protest against it both to the 
Governor of Bombay as well as before Parliament. As regards the Club 
where the conversazione was held he declared that he found that Hindus and 
Muhammadans mixed very freely, and were extremely [riendly and he ridi- 
culed the absurd idea that they would be cutting each other’s throats as some 
English critics said they would. Mr. Hardie has after all made up his mind to 
spend another day in Poona, He seemed to be thoroughly satistied with his 
visit to Poona.” |The Kesari gives a similar account of Mr. Keir Hardie’s visit 
to Poona. <A correspondent of the Dnydw Prakdsh writes :—Mr. Keir Hardie 
motored to Shivdpur (a village some miles from Poona) in company with 
Messrs. B. G. Tilak and N. C. Kelkar. The object of the trip was to ena)le 
Mr. Keir Hardie to obtain an insight into the real condition of the [uolian 
rayat. A number of cultivators and banias were interviewed and asked 
questions, ‘I'he grievances enumerated by the rayats related to land assess- 
ments, forest rules, the vexation caused to the rayats by wild animals, &e. 
The villagers expressed themselves in favour of tie revival of the old village 
Panchayats. After spending three or four hours in gathering information 
in this manner, the party returned to Poona. The Bombay Punch Buhidur 
writes:—Mr, Keir Hardie undertook the long journey to India in order to 
become acquainted with the feelings of the Indians. While here, he was wel- 
comed by Congressmen with loud shouts of Bande Mdiaram and they had 
also a discussion with him on a variety of political topics, When 
Mr. Keir Hardie expressed a desire to interview a Muhammadan leader, he 
was introduced to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, as though he was a genuine and 
accredited leader of the Muslim community. This shows the honesty and 
love of justice of local Congressmen as also their readiness to vindicate Muslim 
rights. Mr. Jinnah is a self-willed young man and can in no way be held to 
represent the views of the Muhammadan community.]| _ 


*91. * As we had already expected, the replies of the Government of India 

‘ ee to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s questions, which 
a India to Were awaited throughout the country with breathless 
the Honourable Mr. Gokha- Interest, are utterly unsatisfactory and quite unworthy 
le’s interpellations ve Lala of the Indian Government. Thay are in fact no 
Lajpatrai. sia answers at all. It isan insult to the intelligence of the 
Rk, xg (24), er’ “ov Indian public to simply tell them that the Govern- 
ies ment of India are aware of the refusal of permission 
to Lala Dhanpatrai by the Panjab Government to see Lala Lajpatrai. It has 
been stated in the public press that extracts relating to Lala Lajpatrai are cut 
out from the newspapers supplied to him, and if friends and relatives are 
not to approach him, how is he to instruct them or his solicitors and defend 
himself against outrageous attacks which may be made unknowntohim? The 
Government .of India, having denied to Lala Lajpatrai the right to be tried 
by the ordinary judicial tribunals of the country are, however, consistent enough 
to think that they ought not to facilitate third parties in encouraging prisoners 


to engage in litigation. Are Lala Lajpatrai’s parents, sons and brothers third 


parties? We cannot help characterising this plea as. absolutely disingenuous. 
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nelo-Indian’ outils are, it would seém, quite at liberty to charge 
ii -w th all sorts of intrigues and offences against the State, it may 


ai € closest relations cannot be allowed to encourage him to engage in litigation. 
.vies Are the Indian public to draw the inference that Government are 


shisious to protect Lala Lajpatrai’s revilers and thus further encourage the ~ 
campaign of misrepresentations, vituperation and falsehoods against him?” 


22. The regrettable disturbances at the time of the last two or three annual 
sessions of the Indian National Congress clearly point. 
Suggestions for improving to the necessity of effecting several reforms in the 
the constitution and methods + present method of its working. In the first place, 
of working of the Con 
Bombay Saméchér (67), We Consider it a serious mistake to leave the important 
21st Nos. bor question of electing the President solely to the 
Reception Committee of the place where the Congress 
is to be held. This election should be left to the All-India Congress Committee 
and to the Standing Committees of the Congress in the various provinces, 
That the internal quarrels of the Committee of a single town should be able 
to disturb ‘the smooth working of a body that represents the whole of India is 
intolerable. . Again, Government have recognised the importance of the Con- 
gress and have thought fit to communicate with the public on important 
matters through its medium. In order to facilitate this communication the 
Congress should appoint a Committee consisting of a permanent president and — 
several vice-presidents and authorise it to correspond with Government in 
the name of the whole Congress on all important questions arising during the 
interval between two Congress Sessions. During the current year several 
questions of vital importance have cropped up; and under the present constitu- 
tion the opinions of the Congress on them will be published so late as to be 
oe mi useless. For instance, in the case of the Prevention of Seditious 
eetings Bill the Congress will pass its opinion on it two moaths after it has 
become law. One of the reasons why the Congress has not yet been able to 
impress the public with its usefulness is its inability to discuss important 
measures of Government in time. This defect could be remedied by the plan 
suggested above. Moreover, some permanent arrangement should be made for 
meeting the expenses of the Congress here as well as in England. Want of 
funds is one of the causes of the difficulty experienced in holding the forth- 
coming Congress at Nagpur. For this purpose, we would suggest the formation 
of District and Taluka Committees through whose agency the mass of the 
popuiation could be brought into more intimate relations with the Congress. 
If the Standing Committee of the Congress were to take up the questions 
pertaining to the particular districts and “talukas through these Committees, and 
help them with their advice and support, the local population would feel it 
their duty to contribute in return their annual share towards the Congress 
fund. ‘The local Committees might be made responsible for collecting these 
annual contributions. Without some such arrangements it will be impossible 
any more to conduct the business of the Congress, and it is feared that the 
existing confusion will go on increasing. 


23. The prospects of a reconciliation between the two contending Congress 
ceuee silat porcine AN fepur 2a 2 * pp as ve A 

: eader of the Moderate party had suggested a coms 
 Besars (138), 290h Oot. promise, whereby the Moderate party was to hand 
over to the Executive Committee the sum of twenty 

thousand rupees already collected by the Moderates to enable the Committee 
to push on the preparations for the Congress and that this amount was to be 
further supplemented by a sum of ten thousands rupees to be raised by a loan 
in equal parts by both the Moderates and the Kxtremists and that the said 
loan was ultimately to be paid off from the balance of the Congress funds, 
The presidentship of the Congress was under this compromise to be offered to 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji. The Extremists were willing to accept the 
compromise, but tlie Moderates refused to agree to it. The real bone of contention 
between, the two parties seems to be the election of the President. Each 


collected funds in the hope of having a president of its own choice. As t 
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could: not command.a sufficient number of votes in the body with 
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whom the election of the President rested undera ruling of the last year’s 
Congress, they had to give up their right to nominate the President. The 
present confusion at Nagpur is really due to the ruling above alluded to and 
neither party is to blame in the matter. To call upon the Extremists to hand 
over thirteen thousand rupees ont of the amount collected by them although 
they are not to have their own President is utterly unjustifiable. The Extremists 
offered to share half the responsibility for the toan simply because they did not 
wish to obstruct the work of the Congress. This fact itself shows on whom the 
blame for the present ¢mpasse really lies. The Moderates will neither take 

_ upon themselves the responsibility of holding the Congress nor are they willing to 
leave all the arrangements for holding it to the Hxtremists, possibly through the 
fear that the latter will ultimately have their own President. They want the 
money of the Extremists but not the President of their choice. This is no 
compromise, and if the Congress is not held this year at Nagpur, the blame for it 
must fall upon the Moderates alone. The Extremists are willing to hold the 
Congress at Nagpur at their own expense. We desira that they should place 
all the above facts before the All-ludia Congress Committee and if the latter so 

_ desire, they should even retire from the Executive Committee. If neither party is 
willing to hold the Convress at Nagpur, the people of Nagpur will hold it. It 
is silly to bring forward puerile pleas for not holding the Congress at Nagpur 
this year. We beseech both the parties to come to an amicable agreement 
and begin the work of the next Congress session in all earnestness. 


*24. “The brutal and cowardly assault by students ona well-known 
pleader and Congress-worker at Nagpur is the latest 
proof of the demoralization which Extremists have 
produced amongst students by their preaching and 
personal example. The foul language used by a well-known Extremist leader 
in Lerér towards those who did not concur in his propaganda, the open and 
direct encouragement which the Extremists at Nagpur have received from 
elsewhere to persist ia their methods, and the campaign-of systematic lies, 
misrepresentations and concocted telegrams that is being carried on—all these 
are lamentable. proofs of the state of affairs at Nagpur, We have said so in 
the past and we say again that there is not one Extremist who has distinguished 
himself by any solid work of a constructive character. Discord, vituperation 
and self-vlorification are the main characteristics of their activity on the 
whoie. Their much-vaunted self-sacrifice vanishes into thin air when questions 
of self-interest and self-elevation come to the fore. ‘Then neither considerations 
of ordinary decency nor modesty, nor the larger considerations of the welfare of 
a great movement can possibly weigh with them...,....... Ifthe Extremists are 
allowed to capture the Congress by means of the methods they so dearly love, 
we should not be surprised if Government intervened and prohibited its 
meetings altogether under the new Act, The Moderates therefore cannot sit 
silent and allow such a catastrophe to befall a movement which has been 
reared and nurtured so long with so much Gare and devotion. The 
Reception Committee at Nagpur, which is the one constitutional body to 
constitute executive committees and to decide all questions connected 
with the holding of the Congress, has been set at defiance and thrown 
overboard by acts of shameful rowdyism. Funds deliberately and publicly 
collected for the purposes of tue Congress have been withheld and it is 
proposed to divert them to other purposes. Is this conduct constitutional, is it 
legal, is it decent, patriotic and honourable? Compromises and agreements 
deliberately arrived at are flung aside or disowned! ‘Telegrams in tne names 
of third parties are being impudently concocted and circulated, and it is report- 
ed that even Dr. Rash Behari Ghose has been threatened with violence in case 
he accepted the presidentship of the Congress........... There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that it is no longer possible to hold the Congress at Nagpur.” 


95, The Indu Prakdsh publishes the following items of news about the 

Congress :— (1) We understand that the leading 

gentlemen of Surat are very anxious to hold the 

ensuing Congress session in their city and if the idea 

meets with the approval of Bombay friends, they will waitin deputation oa the 

All-India Congress Committee here to make the offer formally.. They have not 
con 1829-—/7 


Gujarats (24), 3rd Noy., 


Eng. cols. 


Indu  Prakdsh (42), 
Ist Nov., Eng. cols. 
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“> -Jpeen-daunted by the offer of Madras. “Chey do not want avy monetary help from 

~ «> @utside—even by way of advance, as it was before said they would. (2) The 

: «> following is the resolution which was adopted by the Madras Mahajan Sabha:— 
eee sat the All-India Congress Committee be requested to decide about holding 
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the Congress at, Nagpur, and that if they find that the Congress cannot be held 

ee . at Naégpur, Madras is prepared to hold it if it is officially asked to do so, and 
_. that the Committee be requested to. communicate its decision before the 16th 
. instant. (8) It has been decided to hold a meeting of the All-India Con- 
. gress Committee on the 10th instant in Bombay. (4) Here is a most 
authoritative account of the efforts at bringing on a _ reconciliation 

_ between the two parties at Nagpur which was made by Rao Bahadur 
Modholkar and Mr. M. V. Joshi of Amrdoti and Rao Saheb Devrao 
Vinayek of Akola, and which is so far the last attempt of the kind.......... The 
three gentlemen from Berar went to Nagpur on Z8th October. ‘They found that 
during the week two meetings of representatives of the two parties were held. 
On tiie Ist day the new party had shown a willingness to come to terms, but 
they went back on their promise the second day. They would not give any 
monies collected by them. But even this the Moderates were prepared to 
waive on certain conditions which were not acceptable. On the 28th October 
from morning till late at: night the three Berar gentlemen were engaged in 
seeing prominent men on both sides. The Moderates told then that owing to 
rowdyism they could not think of taking the responsibility of holding the 
Congress at Nagpur. The Berar gentlemen found that the growth of rowdyism 
had indeed gone too far. And as the Extremists seemed determined not to pay 
anything out of their collections, the three Berar gentlemen gave up their 
attempt at reconciliation as hopeless, One of them writes to us and makes no 
complaints whatsoever against the Moderates.” {The paper then goes on to 
quote a telegraphic account, purporting to come from the Deshasevak, of the 
attempts at re-conciliation by the three gentlemen from Berar. In this account 
the Extremists are represented ina very amiable light, while the Moderates 
aredepicted as obstructive. ‘The paper. publishes this telegram as a 
specimen of the misrepresentation of facts of which the Extremists have been 


guilty. ] 


26. Under the heading ‘“ Muscovite-Liberal Methods in India—John 
Morley’s Confiscation of Justice,” the Indu Prakash 

Republication by the Indu yepublishes the following article by Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
Prakash of an article from jan from Justice:—“The British Empire in India 
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hl t} ohibited Justice. ° ° 
i. bi ak ‘Prakéeh (42), ‘31st must certainly be in a very parlous case. ‘The other 
es Oct., Eng. cols. day Mr. Edward Bernstein, whose ignorance of Indian 


affairs is as profound as his conceit is colossal, thought 

proper to utter a panegyric in Germany upon the glories of our rule in Hindu- 
stan........... Tbe British Empire in India must, I say, be in a very bad way. 
For, no sooner had this India Office champion of German extraction tumbled 
out bis rubbish on a subject of which he knows next to nothing upon an 
audience of two or three hundred people, than, straightway, nearly the whole 
of the English Imperialist press, Tory, Whig, Liberal and Radical, quoted a 
translation of his speech with jubilation and even ecstacy, as conclusive proof 
that our administration in India énjoys the highest reputation on the Continent, 
se.eeeee- When such eagerness is manifested to get even the smallest amount of 
praise from the most insignificant quarter, our advertisement editors must feel 
they, have got a shockingly bad brief to write up to from the Government of 
India. ihey have. And there is plenty of evidence that our mal-administra- 
tors whom these journalists justify are at heart monstrously uncomfortable just 
now. That noble and high-minded patriot, Lala Lajpatrai, was, transported 
without trial to Burmab, under an obsolete Act nearly a hundred years old, 
which even the most bigoted Tory Secretary of State had been ashamed to make 
use Of. It takes an out-and-out Radical to do dirty work after the fashion of a 
Russian mouchard in India. When challenged in the House of Commons, 
Mr. John Morley (see his ‘great speech’) declared that if Lala Lajpatrai 
had been given a fair trial the Sikh regiments might have risen against 
. our rule in the night! No* wonder they call in Bernstein as a witness 
_ to character! Deapotism is indispensable; because our rule is so bene- 
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ficent that it could not stand a single open trial without danger of insurrec- 


tion, We really do not believe things have got quite so far as that 
ourselves. But Morley was afraid, and a Radical in a fright is capable 
of any meanness. And so it has been going on all over India......,.., 
But the men who are thus treated are showing quite a different spirit from 
that seen of late years. They take imprisonment as a tribute to their 


patriotism: they regard their persecution by the alien as the best testi- 


mony possible tothe genuineness of the faith that isin them, Let this go ou 
much longer and we have no doubt John Morley will be advocating in the 
House of Commons the wholesale torturing of prisoners, as at Riga, and the 
blowing of agitators from guns by batches as was done during the Mutiny. 
Meanwbile, another feature of Muscovite despotism finds favour with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal Government. Not being able to meet our 
arguments or to controvert our statements, Ministers are determined to keep 
Justice out of India, and issue a public notification to that effect. We do 
not wonder at that, It was only tobe expected........... The condition of 
India is such that it is too dangerous to allow our little English paper free 
circulation in that vast country. Just think of that!.......... I honestly 
confess that I never did imagine that a Social-Democratic organ with a sale 
of some 12,000 copies a week would force the most powerful English Adminis- 


tration of modern times to swallow all its Liberal principles in this way and. 


descend to the’ level of Plehve and Bobrikoff. Poor Bannerman! Poor 
Morley! ‘The contempt of the civilised world is not pleasant even when 
you pretend to despise it............ If, however, Justice is not fit to 
be read in India, why should Englishmen at home have their minds 
perverted with impunity? Why not suppress us and prosecute us here 
in Great Britain? Why not put the present writer in the dock forth- 
with ?............ Because, you see, there is no nice littie ‘Act of 1818’ 
whereby we could at once be sent off to Mandalay without trial for the 
term of our natural lives. ‘There are still sueh inconvenient laws and 
institutions in this little island of ours as the Habeas Corpus Act and Trial by 
Jury and the Right to claim bail which even Kadical-Muscovites cannot upset 
at discretion. Moreover, Morley would have to submit himself, in the event of 
such prosecution, to public examination or cross-examination, and that, even 
with a pet Judge on the Bench to ensure unfair play, he dare not fase. Any 
way, we of Justice challenge him and this precious Liberal Government to 
apply to London and England the Czarist methods which they think good enough 
for Calcutta and India. Our journal has gone through many a hard fight during 
its fine career of more than three and twenty years; but never have those who 
have conducted it and written for it during all that long period done better 
work than this of forcing the gang of hypocrites and humbugs who now rule 
over us to show themselves in their true colours as the petty and unscrupulous 
tyrants they really are.” 


27. The Kdl publishes an account of the Wail proceedings in the 
Vihdri case, held before the Honourable Mr, Justice 
Republication of the second : : 
incriminatory article in the Knight in chambers and reproduces in extenso the 
Vihart case. article in the Vihkdéri of 16th September headed “ The 
Kél (132), 1st Nov. : ; is 
subject of Wallace's thoughts, 


28. Most of the riot cases in Calcutta as well as the cases against the 
journalists in that city, who were charged with 

ee peg ey sedition, were tried before Mr. Kingsford, Chief Pre- 
of the salary of Mr.Kingsford, Sidency Magistrate. There had been during the past 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, year or two an outcry about this officer being over- 
Calcutta. worked, and it was believed that if his services did 
Ber (128), 1 Bev. not attract the notice of Government, he would 

| proceed to England on leave. But the arduous work 
done by Mr. Kingsford has at last attracted the notice of Government, 
who have granted an increase of Ks. 500 to his pay and what-is more the 
increase is to have retrospective effect from the beginning of the current year ! 
The Calcutta papers are making severe comments on the increase of Mr. Kings- 
ford’s pay, but Government do not pay any heed to the voice of public opinion. 


mcetul that they shou i have shown such haste .in rewarding 
ord for the sentences in ioted by him upon the political agitators in 
gal. In deciding withoat delay the cases that came up before him, Mr. Kings- 
did:no mo 6 than his duty. Why did Government then increase his pay by 
. 500? Ifthey wished to inorease it, they should have done so without giving 
“etroapective effect td the order. As they have sanctioned the increase from 
January last, we feel constrained to say that they have wasted Rs, 4,500 of the 
pe ple’s: money to please a fellow-countryman of theirs. If Indians say that the 
Increase is practically a reward to Mr. Kingsford for sentencing agitators and 
up nolding the prestige of the Police, their contention cannot be rebutted. It 
would have been well, if Government had saved appearances by not making 
- whdue haste in rewarding Mr. Kingsford. 
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29. ‘The prices of food-grains are going up and most of the eatables are 
now sold at practically famine rates. We appeal 
An appeal for the grant of tothe authorities to give some relief to the poor 
a special allowance to low ) | 
id Government employés clerks who cannot make both ends meet. Some of 
in view of the high prices the mercantile firms have extended a helping hand 
preyailing at present. to their low-paid clerks and peons. But what Gov- 
a ernment and Local, Bodies are doing in favour of 
their own clerks is not yet known. In our opinion, the class who work the 
hardest to win their daily bread and eke out a miserable existence should have 
some relief in order to be kept khush.”’ 


30. The Bombay Abkédri Department are certainly very clever at detecting 

offences, not great offences, may be; but there can 

Comments on an Abkiri be no doubt about their smartness in detecting trivial 

Fae offences, such as the smuggling of a tola or two of 

— Gujardti (24), 27th Oct. — oe 55 0 

ma ' Opium ora pound or so of contraband tobacco. Some 

time ago a man was hauled up before a Magistrate for having smuz sgled a pice 

worth of salt and was-fined Rs,10. The matter failed to attract the notice of the 

Government of Bombay. How could it? They have such important matters 

to attend to, But it did not escape the notice of the people of Eneland. 

Questions weré asked in Parliament; and on pressure being put by Mr. Morley, 

the Bombay Government issued an order reaucing the fine to eight annas, and 

remitting the balance of Rs. 9-8-0 to the accused. The Bombay Government have 

also not failed to recognise the extreme heaviness of the fine and have ordered 

that prosecution in such trivial offences should not be instituted without the 

sanction of the Collector. The people of this Presidency are to a certain extent 

ae gratelul to the authorities for taking such a bold step in a matter in which it 

was only a poor man who was treated with harshness, But we would ask the 

local Government if it wou!d not be advisable to call for some explanation in 

the matter from the Abk4éri Department and the Magistrate concerned. 

Young and inexperienced Magistrates very often pass any sentence that comes 

uppermost in their minds; and soa word of advice to the Magistrate in tiis 

case would have been of immense advantage as a warning to other capricious 
Magistrates. 


*31. “The decision of Mr, Jafferbhoy Rahimtoola in the case in which 
certain \iunicipal servants were charged with illicit 

Comments on a prose ution traffic in diseased meat shows that there is a screw 
ae dead meat into Joose in the Municipal Administration. Though the 
Rast. ‘Goftér (34), 3rd Nov., Mag vistrate’s criticisms were rather severe, we do not 
Eng. cols. think he has erred on the side of excess in speaking 
his mind with such remarkable freedom. In a vast 

and thickly populated city like Bombay, the Municipal authorities cannot be 
too strict in their supervision over the food-stuffs imported and consumed in 
the city. ‘The gravity of this neglect is accentuated in this case when it is 
remem ered that Municipal subordinates had a hand in the sale of contraband 
diseased meat. Mr, Edwardes, the Commissioner, has done a public service 
by the p rompt action which he has taken to bring the offenders to book. The 
| a about surreptitious import of diseased meat in local markets is not. 
now for the first time...... How long the culprits were carrying on their 
nefétious trade and what an amount of mischief they had done in spreading 


disease in .the city can never be ascertained.. But the fact will remain ag a 
black spot on the civic administration of-this city that municipal servants had 
a share in the purveyance of poison to the public through illicit sale of meat _ 
unfit for human consumption,......... Though the culprits who were responsible 
for the importation of diseased. meat have been summarily dealt with, the © 
butchers who abetted them in their crime by the sale of the surreptitiously © 
imported meat in the local markets should not go scot-free. An inquiry should — 
be. set up to trace the shops where the diseased meat was offered for sale, and 
they should be similarly dealt with under the,law and deprived of their right 
to hire a stall in municipal markets...,....... We hope the Corporation will 
insist upon an enquiry in this direction, and ascertain what measures have 
been taken to prevent a repetition of the crime in future.” 


32. “The recent riots in Calcutta have turned on the light and revealed 
the true character of the Police. The Parawalas of 
Comments on the conduct Caleutta consider that they are not an insignificant 
of the Calcutta Police. ‘ Mere ae . ) By : 
Mahrdtta (10), 27th Oct, factor in maintaining the prestige and greatness of 
their Anglo-Indian masters. They are aware of the 
fact that they are generally used as tools to do ugly work. This consciousness 
of being help-mates in tyrannical measures generally engenders in human 
bosoms a desire to play the principal tyrants. The Parawalas think that their 
masters ought to allow them some opportunities to bully the people with: 
impunity on their own account. If Government usually order the 
Parawalas to do nasty things, it is but natural they should ciaim im 
their turn to be connived at in their iisdoings.......... This sense of 
practical immunity from being hauled up before the law courts induces the 
Police to serve their masters loyally on small pay........... The Parawalas will . 
continue to be what they are at present until the people are given some genuine 
rights and privileges in the direction of swardjya aud consequently the- 
Police Department is relieved of some of its nasty political character. The. 
Calcutta riots aimed at cowing down the -engali, but they failed egregi- 
ously. The Baboo is now anew being; his old timidity has greatly disappvared, 
thanks to repressive measures......... . Mr. Collin’s Commission was in 
reality a snub to the popular clamour for justice and fair play. ‘lhe Baboo 
saw through the game. This trick to protect the greedy menials of the Police 
Department was to specious to pass undetected. The Government of Bengal 
was about to publish a resolution on Mr, Collin’s findings declaring the unim- 
peachable character and high prestige of the Police menials. Being disgusted 
with the farce of the investigation, the gentry of Calcutta took the inquiry into 
their own hands........... ‘he Government of Bengal has now hastened to 
correct the bad impression of Mr. Collin’s investigation by appointing Mr, D. 
Weston to inquire inio specific allegations regarding Police misconduct 
during the recent riots....... ‘The experiment. so successfully made at Valcutta 
on the Partition day, of safe-guarding public peace by agreement between the 
popular leaders and the Police deserves to be repeated in many other’ places 
where the Police make trouble and fasten the responsibility thereof on the 
popular leaders, It was indeed a happy idea of Babu Bhupendra Nath sSasu. 
seeeeeese ‘Lhe demonstration went off most satisfactorily and there was no 
breach of the peace. We think only one inference can validly be drawn from 
this. It is that the Police alone are responsible for most breaches of the peace 
in the sense that it is they more or less who are the cause thereof........... The 
agreement between the popular leaders and the Police authorities was thus a 
diplomatic challenge given by the former to the latter to prove the real author- 
ship of disturbances and the latter having taken the bait have now been 
condemned out of their own mouths.” | 


33. ‘The appointment of a popular Commission of enquiry into the true 
facts of the Calcutta riots is the outcome of a strange 

iis ; and novel idea, and could not have originated any- 
‘. Rist oe (34), 3rd where outside the fruitful brains of ingenious Bengalis, 
OV, pg. Cols.; Jdme-e- 'This is - oe | 
Jamshed (28), Ist Nov, is is the first movement of its kind and Govern- 
ment have placidly watched its fitful proceedings. 

orca Public investigation of this character is, however, 
liable to be misconstrued as interfering’ with the privileges of constituted 
con 1829--8 | cae 
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lic Commissions become the .order of the day, we 
,. be surprised if they led: ‘to friction between the popular leaders and 
ul exeoutive,...... We believe that the Bengalis’ point-blank refusal: to 
fore Mr. Weston reveals‘a want of confidence in an inquiry in which 

ind non-official element is not represented. In the interests of 


and good Government, it is necessary that a full and impartial 


y ‘ 


inquiry should be lield before a mixed Commission of official and non-official 


members. Such a.course would restore order and would also make it possible 


to.ascertain how far the allegations against the Police are well-founded.” 


[The J dm-e-Jamshed writes :—It is true that we strongly condemn the manner: 
in.which the Bengalis carry on their political agitation, That they are going 
too far is also the opinion of the people of India. But at the same time in 
justice it must be acknowledged that the Bengal authorities have also gone 
too far in certain matters. Their hasty and impolitic action in connection 
with the inquiry into the Calcutta riots has exasperated the Bengalis afresh, 
We are afraid that Sir Andrew Fraser has committed a great blunder and has 
needlessly placed Government in a very awkward position by issuing a reso- 
lation on a confessedly incomplete report and on the strength of it acquitting 
the Police of all blame and treating the accusations laid against them by 
educated gentlemen as being unfounded. In yiew of the fact that a popular 
Oommission is carrying on independent inquiries, His Honour should at least 
have waited till Mr. Weston’s report was complete. | 


34, Ina joint letter addressed tothe Praja Bandhu Messrs. N. G. Majmu- 
dar and K. N. Desai write :—‘ We draw the attention 
Complaint about the alleged of the Police authorities to the following facts, and 


‘heartless indifference of a. ; , a 
Talia ciew Garleg « fixe a would like to know if Mr. Jehangirji, who is in charge 


Mieiedabed, of the Khadia chawkey at Ahmedabad, has correctly 
Praja Bandhu (83), 27th estimated the duties of a Police officer in cases of fire 
Uct., Eng. cols. and other emergencies. During the recent fire in 


Jethabhai’s Street, we had occasion to ask Mr. Jehan- 
girji why he did not take any part in trying to check the flames. The reply, 
strange to say, was “@ul? 314 Maid 5 ard UNAA Mad Udla arn ovr?” (Our 
business is to look on ; those whose property is beng burnt may put out the 
fire, Is it expected that the Police will risk their lives?) We quote 
the precise words. We have seen in Bombay the Police authorities always 
taking a very prominent part in such aifairs. We do not know if the duties of 
the Bombay and Ahmedabad Police in such matters differ. We would 
also like to know to whom, if not to the Police authorities, the public are to look 
to for help in such emergencies. We think it is high time these Police officers 
were given a clear idea of their duties and responsibilities.” [Commenting on 
this letter in another column the paper remarks :—“ The writers of this letter are 
two respectable gentlemen of Ahmedabad, for both of them are double 
graduates of the Bombay University. ‘This by itself is sufficient guarantee that 
their complaint against the Police officer concerned is correct. Looking to the al- 
most inhuman remark made by the party complained against, the higher officers 
might, in our opinion, go further than give him a correct idea of his duties, 
which at any rate would not consist in passively looking on at a serious fire 
enveloping in its destructive folds property worth thousands of rupees.’’] 


35. In the course of a leading article on the grievances of villagers 
regarding the Registration Department the Dunydn 
Evils of the Registration Ppakdsh writes :— We wish Government will institute 
Department as experienced in 4) inquiry into the underhand practices which are in 
ratal areas. . , . :; : 
Dayan Prakdsh (40), 30th Vogue in the Registration Department. It sometimes 
Oct. happens that property referred to in a deed presented 
for registration does not really belong to the party 
executing the deed and the fact, even when brought to the notice of the 
Registrar, isignored by him. In cases where the registration of documents is left 
to the option of the parties, a registered document is given preference over an 
unregistered one. Thus registration becomes practically compulsory in all 
euch cases. Astute money-lenders not only compel their ignorant debtors to 
execute registered documents to them but also make them defray the 


registration charges. :Where women are brought before a Registrar and 


the latter puts them. certain queries as required by law; the answers are 
given by persons standing near the women, Sometimes females are taken tothe - 
Registrar ostensibly for the purpose of executing a lease of their lands but are 

actually made to execute mortgage deeds in respect thereof. Sometimes, 

registered documents are mortgaged to other parties and copies thereof obtained 

from Registrars on the fraudulent plea of the originals having been lost 
On the strength of such copies suits are successfully filed in civil courts. 
Even Government are occasionally taken in while making advances of 
takdvi. The authorities making the advanees are led to believe that the 

lands in respect of which ¢akdvi. is applied for are unencumbered, when as a 

matter of fact they happen to be mortgaged under a registered deed. Corrup-— 
tion is almost universal in the Registration Department. The evil is too 
patent and widespread to require any proof.. The bribe is generally received 
through a middleman. Government should not connive at this evil but hunt 
it down with the same alacrity which is displayed: by them in suppressing 
sedition. 


86. Another anonymous correspondent writes as follows to the Sind 
iia: veditiieic ts tos Journal to contradict the petition to the Commis- 
Pea, oe gt Sind complaining S0ner in Sind against Mr. Baker, Collector of 
against the official conduct Lérkdéna, which appeared in the issue of the paper 
of Mr. Baker, Collector of dated 24th October 1907 (o¢de paragraph 33 of 
Larkéna. ‘ Weekly Report No. 43 of 1907):—“I feel myself 
— Journal (18), ost obliged to write this note to vindicate Mr. Baker who 
does not stand in need of any such defence, but for your 
own good name. To give prominence to a writing asa public petition, which 
on the face of it does not make out any real case for public complaint and. 
which is apparently the work of a single disappointed man, is hardly calculated’ 
to enhance the reputation of your paper. A little enquiry here would have 
satisfied you that Mr. Baker is one of the most popular Collectors that Larkana 
has seen. He combines vigilance with a genial temper, a judicial miod and 
a considerate treatment of the people of the country. In his quiet and 
unobtrusive way he takes note of everything. In the matter of dacoities 
though strong measures were taken after the open letters appeared in your 
paper, it was quite clear from the amount of information that he dis- 
played at the Zamindars’ meeting for the council election, that he was only 
waiting for the holding of the meeting as a suitable occasion in order to produce 
the greatest effect on the Zamindars. The writer of the so-called public © 
petition has been at the greatest pains to make out a case for a Magistrate 
who has been unfavourably reported on by Mr. Baker. I am not in a position 
to know the merits of that matter, but judging from the petition itself if a 
‘Magistrate is found incapable of distinguishing acriminal from a civil matter 
there is no wonder that the District Magistrate holds him to be unfit to exercise 
powers.,......... In the matter of the revenue settlement, too, if the writer of 
the so-called public petition has any definite convictions based on facts and 
figures, let him come out with them and he may at least be sure of a hearing 
which he cannot secure by mere vague complaints.” 


37. A correspondent of the Sind Journal writes :—* Ever since the creation 
_, Of the Larkéna District, the necessity of giving us 4 
oheet eet SS separate District Judge has been Scale upon the 
Larkéna District (Sind). attention of Government, If statistics are called for, 
Sind Journal (18), 31st the work of the District will be tound to be heavy 
Oct., ; Sindhi (54), 26th Oct, enough tooccupy a full-time Judge. Government have 
Eng. cola often had to depute special officers to help in clearing 
the heavy arrears of the Sukkur—Larkana District. Theseshifts indicate ver 
powerfully the necessity of giving our District its own Judge. Till such time, 
however, there does not appear any valid reason why we should not be given a 
First Class Subordinate Judge, specially when one will tow be available. The 
Government have sanctioned three grades of First Class Subordinate Judges for 
Sind, and the third Judge should appropriately be appointed to the Larkéna 
District. Such a step will not only be appreciated by the Lark4na public - but 
will also give relief to the hard-worked District Judge, Sukkur, and will prove 
_@ very great administrative convenience in every way.” (|The Sindhi writes in 
a similar strain. | 
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a at eit Fae nie ev 8 0 sf la bi ‘ a oe »ot'the plague at Tatta (vide para~ 
Ls “Va Go 210 Oe. » "Mr, Smyth, T. C.’S,, Qssistant Collector, » Tatta 
sees NE" <9 Tirvision, has been’ to: that place to make suitable 
arrangements for the protection of the property and cattle of the plague refugees, 
We'hear the Police force has been somewhat increased. ......... Mr. Smyth 
is‘ said to have shewn very great sympathy for the suffering people and 
he has endeared himself to the residents of the place. We hasten to give 
credit to those to whom it is due. But we think the authorities could have 
done better if they had induced the people’ to build health camps on a definite 
lan instead of having allowed them to seek shelter indiscriminately in various 
directions. On further enquiry we find that the report that some houses in the 
Palang Para were broken open was a canard; but this should not: tempt the 


Police in future to relax their vigilance in guarding the property of the public.” 


Legislation. 


39. ‘It is certainly a serious step fora Government seeking eventually 
ee . to establish representative institutions to make laws .. 
_ Comments on the Preven- restricting the freedom of public meeting. Yet it 
br of BSeditions Meetings must be said that the great outcry which is being 
“"Dnydnodaya (39), 3ist heard over the Seditious Meetings Bill appears little 
Oct., Eng. cols. less than an outburst of hysterical folly to one who 
oe earefully*’considers the provisions of the Bill. Not only 
is the operation of the proposed law to be carefully restricted to those parts of 
India to which it may be applied by Government, but also, when applied 
actually to any territory, its working is to be carefully guarded, and 
| it. is evident that it is not intended to restrict in any way the y;rivilege 
of public mesting, unless there is clear reason for suspecting discussions 
of a seditious nature. Who has reason to fear the application of this law? 
No man who is honestly seeking in orderly ways to influence Government or 
to influence public opinion. Only he need fear, who is attempting to do any- 
thing unlawful or inciting others to do the same.”’ : 


40. ‘*'The most important change introduced by the Select Committee 
in the Seditioas Meetings Bill is that of restricting 
its operation to three years.......... While the Select 
Committee deserve the thanks of the public for this 
modification—we regret that even the dissentient members do not appear to 
have paid sufficient attention to what we consider to be about the greatest 
blemish of the Act, namely, that it practically makes the holding of an opinion 
a crime. It attaches a penalty to the failure to give notice of a meeting af 
which a subject ‘ likely to cause disturbance or public excitement’ is to be 
discussed. ‘This likelihood must be a mere matter of opinion. There are 
different degrees of disturbance and different degrees of excitement.......... As 
a rule, criminal intention or knowledge is essential to constitute every criminal 
offence. LKvery man is supposed to know that a stab in the heart is likely 
to cause death. Soldiers are not supposed to know that a kick is likely to 
4 cause death. Ifsuch be the uncertainty attaching to well-known physical 
: acts, how can anyone be expected to know whether a ‘subject’ is likely to 
= cause disturbance or exeitement? Is this likelihood to be established by 
the evidence of experts, or are the Judges to act according to their own 

personal opinions? We should not be surprised if a case under this law 

. ‘went up for revision before a Judge like Mr. Justice Mitter of the Calcutta 

x High Court, and he made the authors of this Act regret their disregard of 
the well-known constituent of almost every criminal act. We hope that the 

a : Legislature will not be made to look ridiculous and be driven to amend the 
oi hastily passed law. We must, however, acknowledge that some of the modifi- 
a cations introduced by the Select Committee meet tv a great extent the. 
objections urged by us to the Bill as originally framed. The substitution of 
* public excitement’ for ‘ ill-feeling ’ is a distinct improvement.......... Every 
controversial subject may be“expected to create some sort of ‘excitement,’ 
and ‘therefore: the duty: of the organisers of a public meeting is made clearer- 


_ Indian Spectator (5), 2nd 
Nov. 


and easier by the change of language, though the class of meetings of which . 
notice has to be given has, perhaps, thereby been widened.......... . The Seleot . 
Committee have provided that where a Local Government authorises the . 
discussion of a subject, the requirements of the Act do not apply thereto. 


This provision ought to be nearly as acceptable as the modification suggested 
by us. Those who are interested in a cause—say, for example, the swadeshi 
movement, or the appointment of a Governor in Bengal, or the Colonisation 


Law, the Arya Samaj, or social reform in the Punj4b—may writ3 to the Local . 
Government and ascertain. beforehand whether it will authorise public 
meetings and lectures for achieving their respective objects. The replies — 


given by the Local Governments would afford that guidance to the public 
which we contended they ought to provide. It makes little difference whether 
the innocent subjects are distinguished from the dangerous ones by the Loeal 
Government of their own motion, in obedience to the duty cast upon them 
by the Legislature, or in reply to enquiries and representations made by those 
who are interested in public movements.......... The reduction of tue period 
of notice from seven to three days seems to be of doubtful advantave, where 
a meeting is prohibited. In Eastern Bengal, when a political Conference was 
recently prohibited under the Ordinance, the Reception Comittee entered 
into correspondence with the Local Government through the District Magis- 
trate, and the nature of certain resolutions was discussed. Three days’ time 


might prove insufficient for such exchange of views. ‘The shorter the period 
of notice, the greater would be the inconvenience caused by the prohibition 


of a meeting. Perhaps it is the intention of Government to instruct District 
Magi-trates and Police Commissioners not to prohibit the usual political 
conferences, or in fact any other political meetings, save in exceptional 
circumstances, and the notice will be required only to enable the Police to 
make arrangements for the preservation of order and the taking down of notes 


of speeches. ” 


41, Although considerable alterations bave been made by the Committee, 

: still the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill is far 

Bombay Samdchir (67), from satisfactory, and we hope that Government will 
24th Oct.; Kesart (136), ey one d "ed t} kal :; 

enh Oi. pressed by the weighty arguments that will be 

brought forward by the non-official members atthe 

sitting of the Supreme Legislative Council and allow further alterations in it. 


There is no Indian who will not acknowledge that Government should have the: 


power to apply extraordinary measures in extraorJinary crises ; on the coutcary 
all would be prepared to assist Government in their task during such emer- 
eencies. But at the same time if will also be allowed that this power ought 
always to be used with great care and circumspection. It was for this reason 
that the far-seeing British statesmen, who conferred on India the boon of pDS- 
sessing Legislative Councils, confined such extreme powers to the Governor- 
General in Council only, and laid down that whensoever the question arose of 
depriving even a small part of the country of the right of free speech and writing 


the Governor-General in Council should make careful enquiries into the inatter, © 
and have recourse to such a measure if there was no other alternative. This 


arrangement was sanctioned by an Act of Parliament in 1861, and if any 
alterations are to be made in it, it is only Parliament itself that is competent 
to do sc. Weare extremely doubtful, therefore, if the Indian Government 
can on its sole authority introduce such far-reaching changesas those proposed 
by the new Bill. Asto the limitation of the period for which the Bill if 
passed into law can continue to be in force to three years, this is certainly a 
vast improvement on the original Bill, good asfar as it goes. But even the 

eriod of three years is too long and the unofficial members have proposed 
that it should be cut down to one year. But if (Jovernment are not prepared 
to accept this proposal, they should at least provide thatif after the Act has 
been in force tor an year in any part of a province to which it has been applied, 
the Local Government still wishes to enforce it there for a longer period, it 
must first obtain the sanction ef the Supreme Government and that the people 
of the area concerned should first be called upon to state their objection to the 


extension. |'The Kesaré writes :—The Select Committee have introduced certain | 


modifications in the original draft of the Seditious Meetings Bill. But while 
con 1829—9 
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Proja Bandhu (38), 27th 


Ost; Bag. cols. form, comes to the people of India as the finishing 


stroke to the wretched existence they were allowed to 


- drag on up to now. It at once puts a stop to the social and political activities 


of the people. Nothing worse could have emanated from a Government so 
boastful about the very many benefits it professes to have conferred on a nation 
committed to its care by Providence. This Act makes one doubtful whether it 
believes in anything like a Providence that can call one to account for one’s 
deeds while here’ on earth. On reading sections 3 and 4 of the Bill pictures 
spontaneously rise before the mind of the Police and the military forcing 
their way into private houses to make arrests of people sitting in consultation 
about their dismal future...... In India there is no dream of a rebellion. On 
the‘contrary, people are so cast down both in energy and spirit that it is found 
extremely difficult to gather strength sufficient even to keep body and soul 


‘together: on their poor unsupported indigenous industries. They have been 


without arms ever since they first saw foreigners on their soil and cheir natural 
arms, too, are now being lopped off. Of course, they have a tongue, though that 
too is not sufficiently long. But this tongue is now to be locked up within the 
teeth, for section 3 enacts that I¢ shall not speak not only on political questions 
but on any question whatever, since what subject is there on which there would 
be no difference of opinion with the inevitable ill-feeling ?” | 


Education. 


43. ‘* At an evil hour must the Government of Bombay have placed the 
preparation of the New Vernacular Readers into the 
Bg page eta - sap ae 88 hands of the ‘ext Books Committee, For since their 
e Mr. Selby’s reply to the ‘ape , 
Jain Swetamber Conference Publication, the new reading books have been the 
ve the references to the Jain occasion of hot controversies....... But the most serious 
religion in the new Verna of aj] these controversies and one of a dangerous 
 huuke ats ee ue character is concerning the lessons on the religions 
» : of the Mussalmans, Parsis, Hindus and Jains ........ 
The Muhammadan protest was heard and the cause of irritation removed. 
Why? Need we reply? ‘The force of Mussalman reasoning is well-known to 
all. Not so the protests of the other sects. Some time ago, the Jain Conference 
and the Jain Graduates’ Association of India memorialized the Director of 
Public Instruction on the contradictory nature of two lessons in the Gujardti 
Fifth Reader and on a misleading paragraph relating to the Jain religion in 
Marsden’s History of India. ‘The reply to the Jain memorial is anything but 
satisfactory......... Such an off-hand and disappointing reply as the one given 
was not expected from Mr. Selby. But Mr. Selby is no longer Professor Selby, 
Principal of the Deccan College, an ideal teacher, a loving professor, known, if 
for anything, for his unbounded sympathy with the people of this Presidency. 
He is at present the Director of Public Instruction, an ez-oflicio member of 
the . Legislative Council of the Government of Bombay. And all Indian 
Goverriments, Imperial as well as Local, are at present possessed with a desire 
to trample under foot Hindu feelings and Hindu prejudices. Mr. Selby has 
proved no exception. One does not understand what the Director of Public 
Instruction would have lost or suffered in acceding to the wishes of the Jain 
community. His prestige would have suffered in no wise. But Governments 
in India are at present given to committing mistakes even in petty matters 
of administrative detail. They are not satisfied with having one turbulent 


_ province and one excited community on their hands. ‘They must needs have the 


whole country and all communities ranged against them so that the country may 
‘progress towards enfranchisement with lightning speed, The Jains have hitherto 
foan a peaceful trading community, They have kept themselves conspicuously 
aloof from the Congress movement, The National movements will require 


ra 


large funds for their realization. ‘The immense wealth of the Jain community 


could conveniently supply the sinews of war. Local Indian Governments 


seem to wish it, The Bengal Government have already done their best to 
alienate the affection of the Jains, and the Bombay Government do not mean 
to lag behind. Verily, statesmanship is at a low ebb at present in India. 
be it. We undertand it to be the only incentive to national progress.” 


Municipalities, 


44 Some of the rules in the new Resolution of the Government of India 
regarding the loans to Municipal and other Iceal 
bodies by Government themselves and those negotiated. 
by these bodies in the open market are not 
commendable. In the first place it is laid down 
that in no case the period within ~which these loans 
are to be paid up shall, except with the sanction 
of the Supreme Government, be more than thirty 


Comments on the rules 
published by the Government 
of India for regulating loans 
raised by Municipalities and 
other local bodies. 

Bombay Samachar (67), 
dist Oct. 


years, while in the ease of loans contracted for the purpose of carrying 


out public works which are meant only for ornament or convenience, such 
period shall not exceed ten years. The reason assigned for these limitations 
is that the longer the period the greater the amount. of the interest to be paid, 
which means so much waste of public money. ‘There is of course some truth 
in this; but it presents only one side of the question; for it is forgotten that there 
are many public works which the Municipalities are compelled to carry out, 
but which take a long time before they become sufficiently paying to cover 
both the instalments of the loan and the ccst of maintenance of the works. 
Quicker payment, therefore, in such cases would mean either an undue increase 
in the burden of taxation or an undue curtailment in the necessary current 
expenditure. Again, it must be remembered that many of the works (¢4g., 
water-works, drainage works, &c.) undertaken by Municipalities are availed of, 
not by one or two generations, but by many generations to come, and therefore 
it is but fair that all should be required to pay their due share towards the 
cost of construction. Similarly in the case of works meant only for ornament 
in which categury Government have placed ‘own Halls, public parks, &e., 
the benefits to be derived therefrom are enjoyed by many generations, and it 1s 
unfair to throw the burden of their cost on a single generation, and that, too, 
to be paid within a third of its duration. Again, with regard to loans 
negotiated in the open market, it is to be regretted that the old unfair restric- 
tions have been retained. In thus refusing to consult the convenience of 
Municipalities Government have failed to recognise the vital connection that 
exists between Municipal administration ani Imperial trade and finance. 
They have laid down that Municipalities should be permitted to borrow in 
foreign markets only on condition that the rate of interest does not exceed 
4 per cent., and the loan is issued nearly at par. We grant that it is not 
advisable to allow foreign capital to enter into India, but still occasions might 
arise when it is absolutely necessary for Municipalities to have recourse to 
foreign markets. We cannot, therefore, approve of this entire tabooing of the 
foreign market to Municipalities. In our opinion, rather than place these 
restrictions upon the Municipalities, the best course would be for Government 
themselves to arrange for such loans on behalf of the Municipalities just as they 
do at present in the case of the Railways, : 


. 45. “The roads in the City of Poona are going from bad to worse. 
Time was when they were kept in a tolerably 
fair condition, but of late years they have suffered 
so much neglect that they form some of the most 
uneven pathways that could be found in any part 
es of the country. What good comes of all the 
meetings of the City fathers is not apparent......... The matter has scores 
of times been brought to the public notice, but the City Municipality remains 
as wooden-headed as ever,......... What is the Chief Executive Officer doing ? 
Is the scope of his energies confined to giving orders? A large number of the 
houses in the City are as dilapidated and tumble-down a lot.as would be a dis- 


Affairs of the Poona City 
Municipality. 

Poona Observer (15), 31st 
Oct., Eng. cols. 
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42, An anonymous correspondent how to ee Praja Bandhu oe 
tee Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, as yet in Bi 
oO are fee 39g (88), 27th form, comes to the people of India as the finishing 
a stroke to the wretched existence they were allowed to 
drag on up to now. It at once puts a stop to the social and political activities 
of the people. Nothing worse could have emanated from a Government s0 
boastful about the very many benefits it professes to have conferred on a nation 
committed to its care by Providence. This Act makes one doubtful whether it 
believes in anything like a Providence that can call one to account for one’s 
deeds while here! on earth. On reading sections 3 and 4 of the Bill pictures 
spontaneously rise before the mind of the Police and the military forcing 
their way into private houses to make arrests of people sitting in consultation 
about their dismal] future...... In India there is no dream of a rebellion. On 
the'contrary, people are so cast down both in energy and spirit that it is found 
extremely difficult to gather strength sufficient even to keep body and soul 
‘together: on their poor unsupported indigenous industries. They have been 
without arms ever since they first saw foreigners on their soil and their natural 
arms, too, are now being lopped off. Of course, they have a tongue, though that 
too is not sufficiently long, But this tongue is now to be locked up within the 
teeth, for section 3 enacts that It shall not spexk not only on political questions 
but on any question whatever, since what subject is there on which there would 
be no difference of opinion with the inevitable ill-feeling ?” 


Education. 


43. ‘* At an evil hour must the Government of Bombay have placed the 
preparation of the New Vernacular Keaders into the 
fe age ots - apogee hands of the Text Books Committee, For since their 
e Mr. Selby’s reply to the ager : : 
Jain Swetamber Conference publication, the new reading books have been the 
ve the references to the Jain occasion of hot controversies....... But the most serious 
jor. png nd new Verna- 4 all these — _ one of . ——- 
Preorge™ character is concerning the lessons on the religions 
chosen ht tenet of the Mussalmans, Parsis, Hindus and Jains ies 
The Muhammadan protest was heard and the cause of irritation removed. 
Why? Need wereply? The force of Mussalman reasoning is well-known to 
all. Not so the protests of the other sects. Some time ago, the Jain Conference 
and the Jain Graduates’ Association of India memorialized the Director of 
Public Instruction on the contradictory nature of two lessons in the Gujardti 
Fifth Reader and on a misleading paragraph relating to the Jain religion in 
Marsden’s History of India. ‘The reply to the Jain memorial is anything but 
satisfactory......... Such an off-hand and disappointing reply as the one given 
was not expected from Mr. Selby. But Mr. Selby is no longer Professor Selby, - 
Principal of the Deccan College, an ideal teacher, a loving professor, known, if 
for anything, for his unbounded sympathy with the people of this Presidency. 
He is at present the Director of Public Instruction, an ez-officio member of 
the- Legislative Council, of the Government of Bombay. And all Indian 
Governments, Imperial as well as Local, are at present possessed with a desire 
to trample under foot Hindu feelings and Hindu prejudices. Mr. Selby has 
proved no exception. One does not understand what the Director of Public 
Instruction would have lost or suffered in acceding to the wishes of the Jain 
community. His prestige would have suffered in no wise. But Governments 
in India are at present given to committing mistakes even in petty matters 
of administrative detail. They are not satisfied with having one turbulent 
_ province and one excited community on their hands. They must needs have the 
whole country and all communities ranged against them so that the country may 
rogress towards enfranchisement.with lightning speed, The Jains have hitherto 
ean a peaceful trading community, They have kept themselves cons picuously 
aloof from the Congress movement, The National movements will require 
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large funds for their realization. ‘The immense wealth of the Jain community . 
could conveniently supply the sinews of war. Local Indian Governments 
seem to wish it, The Bengal Government have already done their best to 
alienate the affection of the Jains, and the Bombay Government do not mean 

to lag behind. Verily, statesmanship is at a low ebb at present in India. So 

be it. We undertand it to be the only incentive to national progress.” 


Municipalities. 


44. Some of the rules in the new Resolution of the Government of India 

Comments on the rulee regarding the loans to Municipal and other Iccal 
4 - ules . | . 

published by the Government bodies by Government themselves and those negotiated 

of India for regulating loans by these bodies in the open market are not 

raised by Municipalities and commendable. In the first place it is laid down 


~ 8 ot sar (gp), thatin no case the period within which these loans 
Se _gilacaa (07); are to be paid up shall, except with the sanction 


of the Supreme Government, be more than thirty 
years, while in the ease of loans contracted for the purpose of carrying 
out public works which are meant only for ornament or convenience, such 
period shall not exceed ten years. The reason assigned for these limitations 
is that the longer the period the greater the amount. of the interest to be paid, 
which means so much waste of public money. ‘There is of course some truth 
in this; but it presents only one side of the question ; for it is forgotten that there 
are many public works which the Municipalities are compelled to carry ouf, 
but which take a long time before they become sufficiently paying to cover 
both the instalments of the loan and the ccst of maintenance of the works. 
Quicker payment, therefore, in such cases would mean either an undue increase 
in the burden of taxation or an undue curtailment in the necessary current 
expenditure, Again, it mustbe remembered that many of the works (¢g., 
water- works, drainage works, &c.) undertaken by Municipalities are availed of, 
not by one or two generations, but by many generations to come, and therefore 
it is but fair that all should be required to pay their due share towards the 
cost of construction. Similarly in the case of works meant only for ornament 
in which categury Government have placed ‘own Halls, public parks, &c., 
the benefits to be derived therefrom are enjoyed by many generations, and It is 
unfair to throw the burden of their cost on a single generation, and that, too, 
to be paid within a third of its duration. Again, with regard to loans 
negotiated in the open market, it is to be regretted that the old unfair restric- 
tions have been retained. In thus refusing to consult the convenience of 
Municipalities Government have failed to recognise the vital connection that 
- exists between Municipal administration ani Imperial trade and finance. 
They have laid down that Municipalities should be permitted to borrow in 
foreign markets only on condition that the rate of interest does not exceed 
4 per cent., and the loan is issued nearly at par. We grant that it is not 
advisable to allow foreign capital to enter into India, but still occasions might 
arise when it is absolutely necessary for Municipalities to have recourse to 
foreign markets. We cannot, therefore, approve of this entire tabooing of the 
foreign market to Municipalities. In our opinion, rather than place these 
restrictions upon the Municipalities, the best course would be for Government 
themselves to arrange for such loans on behalf of the Municipalities just as they 
do at present in the case of the Kailways. | 


. 45. “The roads in the City of Poona are going from bad to worse. 
Time was when they were kept in a tolerably 


Affairs of the Poona City  aiy condition, but of late years they have suffered 


es (15), 3lst SO much neglect that they form some of the most 
Oct., Eng. cols. uneven pathways that could be found in any part 
pes of the country. What good comes of all the 


meetings of the City fathers is not apparent......... The matter has scores 
of times been brought to the. public notice, but the City Municipality remains 
as wooden-headed as ever,........ What is the Chief Executive Officer doing ? 
Is the scope of his energies confined to giving orders? A large number of the 
houses in the City are as dilapidated and tumble-down a lot.as would be 4 dis- 
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“hpuses ten at this is no sxbdee tee’ * the } Manic 
- owho should either see that * a ttre ‘kept in good condition or aatacliahee’ 
“g@itogether. As the 7 stan er" ‘abentitite a danger to the whole public in: 
their dirty: and neglec ected condition. No wonder that the plague never seems: 
-. to lea City of Poona; and of course when it breaks out in the city: 
> iam ally. the * Cantonment, also gets infected. It is a-grave error that the 
-  -Gity should be allowed to remain in the state in which itis at present. The 
Military authorities should take this matter up in their own interests. 
ea it sean too much to request our néw Governor to appoint a Com- 
‘mission, con: ofa iv good energetic Military Ba tee to enquire into the 


Oral ry ‘the latter to the danger of the Cantonment and the public at si P Te 
+» the report of such a Commission some. sweeping reforms might be effected in 


City, such as would transform it from a City of ruins, dust and dirt toa. 
ae of cleanliness, health and light.” 


46. “ The recent resolution of the Ahmedabad Municipality, effecting an 
a Complaint against the in- increase in the amount of the water connection fee 
crease inthe water connection With respect to those houses, the rent of which is 
fee levied by the Ahmedabad assessed at a hundred rupees or less, has created a con- 


Municipality. siderable flutter among the rate-payers of the city. 
Pm, saga (26), 27th The Municipal taxation is already heavy enough at. 


Ahmedabad, and it is surprising that in the present 
state of affairs, a new burden affecting only the middle class and the poor 
should have been imposed by the Municipality. If the Municipality is 
embarrassed financially, it would have been reasonable for it to have imposed a 
‘new general tax, or added to the existing tax, in such a manner as to affect all 
classes in proportion to their means. But the practical effect of the resolution 
in question is to exempt the wealthy class from its operation. We cannot 
understand why.those few councillors, who were present at the time of passing | 
the resolution, voted in favour of it, except that they were moved more 
by motives of personal or private interests than by those of publie good. 
The time when the new ingrease in the tax is resolved upon is very inopportune, 
for with the abnormal increase in the price of food-stuffs and other necessaries 
of life, the increase will be both irritating and burdensome. We beg to 
suggest that the Municipality will be pleased to. reconsider its decision or 
postpone its enforcement till the advent of better times.” 


Native States. 


47. Itis greatly to be regretted that an enlightened ruler like His High-. 
ness Sir Pratapsinghji of Idar should so entirely fail 


oe a Pata rng to give satisfaction to his subjects. The first duty 
- Oth Oct. ce eae ’ ofaruler is to protect his subjects and to abstain from. 


harassing the landholders and Feudatories of the State. 
His Highness has, however, adopted a policy quite the reverse of this, At the 
eS very commencement ot his reign, he issued an order calling upon all Zamindars 
me and Jaghirdars in the State to produce their title-deeds and prove fully their 
_  titles-to the Jands they heid. In obedience to this order the title- deeds were: 
‘e roduced ; but in spite of this after a short interval an order was issued declar- 
ing the Indm Sheshani villages to be State villages. At the same time, the 
' ‘Sardars and Feudaturies of the State were similarly robbed of their various 
y rights. ‘Thereupon all the aggrieved parties wired to the Political Agent, 
the Governor and the Viceroy, demanding an inquiry into the zoolum exercised 
oyer them by the Maharaja. After an interview with the petitioners the 
Lolitieel Agent privately admonished His Highness, The resuit of this admoni- 
jon was that His Highness ordered the confiscated lands to be restored to their 
Siescsive holders, ‘ihe landholders, however, not satisfied with what appeared 
beonly,a ier eae measure, » <i ain petitioned the Political Agent. No 
rm he ae, diated passed on these petitions, but in the meanwhile His 
ess Hienatibn Conimitiee, whichis already deciding 


wi we ae : FER AG ee Renee hss di wali : ee * E iia: es yee 4 ae 
| cases on the strengtl» of certain alienation rules framed by the Darbar. The 
rules in question have not yet been published. No doubt the State has 
authority to frame the rules, But it is extremely unfair to the public that 
their rights should be adjudged upon rules about which they are entirely in the 
dark. ) 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. | 
48. Meetings to protest against the Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Protest meetings against Bill are reported to have been held at Kalydn 
the Seditious Meetings Bill | a1? | 
held ab certain placed fn the (Thana), Pen (Koléba), Dhulia (Khandesh), Sholépur 
Bombay Presidency. nd Satara. : 
tas es ka 0), sis a tara. Speeches condemning the measure as 
Oct.; Arydvarta (109), 40th yepressive are said to have been made and teleeraphic 
Oct.; Prakésh (156), 26th P se . grap 
~ Swardjya (169), 2nd protests or petitions sent to Simla praying that the 
ov. ? ; | 
: Bill be abandoned. . 
SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, Tth November 1907. 
: *Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary; Special Department, information as to any local 7 Tad pene 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts areas state oe . 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts. alleged are incorrect, what } 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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83 | Khabardar ei eee} Bombay oe: De .».| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 
000 Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
84 |Khedut ... see eco} Daroda «. «| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
85 | Lok Mitri ._ ... seo| Bombay ... -o+| Bi-weekly ves "yaa 8 Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
900 : rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ..-| Weeklycee .».| Motildl Chhot4l4l Vyas ; _— (Audich — 750 ue 
Bréhman); 45. if 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... eee Bombay eoel Daily — os ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 at, 
200 | ‘madan (Khoja) ; 37. i 
88 | Navséri Patrika .. «| Navsari... © ...] Weekly... —_...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Pdérekh ; Hindu} 500 od 
500 | (Bania) ; 33. 3 i 
89 | Navséri PrakAsh ... a. 2h ee aie le eee .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Pica; ; 59... me 800 if 
000 , | 
90 | Political Bhomiyo ont medi bGd 2.1 DO. ees . | Nizamkkdn WNoorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 | 
000 madan ; 25. | 
150 91 | Praja Mitr’ ol ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e«+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 : oe 
Brahman) ; 38. 
92 | Praja Pokar eos oni part ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 os “vs 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...) Bombay... on, Ae ee ...| Nagindés Manch#ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval) 725 
199 | Banja); 41. 
600 94 | Rajasthin and Indian Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... one Hirdl4l Vardham4n Sh&h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
| Advertiser. | | | 26. | 
95 | Sanj Vartaman ... - Bombay: ves] Daily eos ..._ Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 4,000 | 
ae | (1) Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vadtcha-Ghandhi; ty 
: | Parsi ; 40. : | : 
250 Ho | : (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 39. \ 
96 | Saty Vakta be a eco ...| Fortnightly ...; Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (D4s Shrim4li 050 ats 
800 i : Bania) ; 43. ees oe 
97 | Sind Varteman man reo} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (liohdna); 41 aS Im) | ok 
98 |Surat Akhb’r ... —...| Surat oom «4. Do. ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... .., 300 i 
200 | * HINDI. an 
600 99 |Pandic ... +» - ea! Poona «»  ..| Weekly .. | Govind Gangdrdm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 500) 
} | jari) ; 45, : 
100 | Shri Dnydns4gar Sam4-, Bombay ... ee | Menthly oes oes | JAnakprasad Taabooram ; Hindu (i ee 300 
000 char. : see Brahman); 30, 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama- ee vos| Weekly oo. = oe} Pandit Babu Araritlal, B,A.; Hindu (Beng4li] 6,200 
°° char. i. Brahman) ; 46. 
500 KANARESE. — | | | “ 
000 102. | Digvijaya ... a re.| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly ... «-.| Shankrapa Gudi yappa | . Basrimarad ; Hindu} | 16¢ oe 
: war) xiDerang) 40. ; | Ag 
00 Hindustan Samachar | Dharwar ak ae a yanrao thrinivés Ga “s r and Girdhar} 300 a 
- | , Venkatesh Huddar ; Hindu Vaishnav Brah-| ee 
: | mans); 30 & 35, | 
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" ‘Naine, caste and age of Editor. 


| | 
N (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Shenvi Brahman) ; 37. 
a ; i (2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Desbasth Bréhman) ; 
oe ww] Do. desk DOW" oes .| Gurur@o Réghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
poe, (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
106. Réjahans ... eon eee Do. eee Do. eee ees Kamalkar Dinkar Jathaér ; Hindu (Karhéda 
ee Te Peco e Ot | | Brahman); 44. 
107 | Resik Ranjini ..,.  ...|Gadag  (Dhar-| Do. ... eo} Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
a er MMT So wir), ' Brahman); 44, ) 
he Marra. 
108 | Arunodays oo = ose| Lhdna .,, © «| Weekly... — ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Ae] : Moe Brfhman); 25. : 
100| A’rydvart ... 4. «ee Dhnlia (West| Do. .. | Va4man Daji Motiwdéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
| Khandesh). Bréhman); 20. 
110 | Audit =... oes ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly...  ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
' Brahman) ; 35. 
111 | Bakul __.. vin .oo| Ratnéyiri woo] Weekly ... ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 
112 | Ban ove 08 oo] Poona «ss 56 BO sss .«6| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Késér) ; 27... 
‘118 | Bhdla coe ois eee e«.| Published thricea Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
. month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 3]. 
114 | Bhagwa Zenda... . Wai (Sat#ra) ...| Monthly... oe “aa Ageshe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
rahman); 2 
115 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... ..| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
| 43. 
116 | Brahmodays oon woo} Mah4d (Koldba).| Do. ... «| Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da 
er, eats 48. . | 
117 | Chandrak4nt eee .»-| Chikodi eet DO. ans ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
: gaum). pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
118 | Chandroday%i _... | Chiplun (Ratna-| Do. .., ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
giri). Bréhman); 43. 
119 Chhatrapati eee eee Satara see oe Do. coe cos Coe ces 
120 | Chikitsak ... + | Belgaum ..| Do ...  .|Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br&éh- 
man); 41; and Moro: Balwant Marathe; 
‘ Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) 39. 
121 | Deshakdlavartamin ...| Erandol (Easti Do. ...  ..{ Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| K handesh). | Brdéhman) ; 35. : 
ap) Dharm... sw | W4i (Satara) ...) Do. ...  — .e.| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| ( Brahman) ; 52. 
123 | Dharwar Vritt ... «| Dharwar 7, a ee ...| S- H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
124 | Dinbandhu me i Bombay «e- on ee | Neer eee} Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
126 | Dny4n Sigar ore eoe| Kolhapur Ae ae |” ae - i ae Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 
126 | Hindu Punch... __...| Thana _.. | Do. ... — oo| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
! Brahman); 41. 
127 | Hindu Vijayé .-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandréo Bélkrishna R4ngnekdér; Hindu 
giri). (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 
128 | Hunnarottejak ooo} Nasik cae aa wie ...( Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
; | Bradhman) ; 28. 
129 | Jagadddarsh ion ..| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ...| Kashinath Bahiravy Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 54. 
180 | Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona ... ...| Do. ... — ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
» 7 wan Brahman) ; 79. 
131 | Jagateum&chér_... ..|Thana ... «| Do. .-  ...| Wasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
1323 | Kd) me me oosl FOOMIR ace oe ee ee »».| Shivram Mahddev Paradnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
a (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 
128 | Kalpataru... 4. +»| Shol4pur’ eos} Doo ..- | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman); 50. 
134 | Karmanuk 1-0 ee-| Poonace. pa Ba aes ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
| Bréhman) ; 40. ! 
135 | Keral Kokil = ase e»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
: Bréhman) ; 53. 
186 | Kesari_... Lee »-| Poona .,.. ...| Weekly oe ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LLB.; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 
187 | Khandesh Samfchér-_.....| Parola (East] Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
| Kkéndesh, ) 7 (Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 
188 | Khéndesh Vaibhav _...| Dhulia (West| Weekly ... «| Yadav Balkrishna Upisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
+. | Kh&ndesh. | Bréhman) ; 41. i 
489 | Kumtha Vritt «.  ...) Kumtha (Kana-| Do. ... — o ce ane Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sédras- 
ibe 1a). | wat); Ol. . | 
240 | Loks Banchu = aus) wee Téegaon (Satéra)}| ‘Do ... ... — ome Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Breh- 
ay | ran $ a ts 
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Noe |: Name of Publication, . Where Published.| ‘ Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. | _— 
' 
—_—_——— 3 ~ — ——~ 
MaritHi—continued. : | 
141 |Lokamat ..  .. — ...| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weekly... ; R4émkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 600 
giri). Brdhman); 3C. — 
143 | Madhukar...  .. =a | Belgaum | Dog .  ...| San&rdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
eo | wat Br&hman) ; 31. 
148 | Mak4rdshtré Vritt ».|Satdra .... ef Do. ..  ‘..| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
42. 
144 | Mod Vritt cs oe] WEE CORURTR) 0 Do. ove -»| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
| Brdébman) ; 29. 3 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... «| Daily... «»»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Braéhman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav Ve | ae .-.| Weekly ,,. we Do. do. soo} 1,800 
147 | Muinukshu sv ees} Poona ... ia EO. te ...(Lakshuman Ramchandra Pangdérkar; Hindu 900 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
i148 | Nagar Samachar... -.| Ahmednagar ...} Do. 4. | Vishwanath Gangarém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
: mali) ; 26. 
«149 | N&sik Vritt _... oie] AOE cas ae ts: eee ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 
: Bréihman); 24. 
159 | Nydya Sindhu ... | Ahmednagar ...)| Do ... vee| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
3 Brahman) ; Sa. : 
151 | Paisa Fund bea -ee| Bombay ... -++| Monthly pre $66 oe see 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... wie Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... wie -| Belgaum veel Do. ... eee} VAaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ;x Hindu (Saras- 400 
! wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 | Prabhat... Sas ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ... Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khaindesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ;. 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chand@drika .»-| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh), : Brahman) ; 43. 
156 |Prakish ... ..,  +.| Sat&ra .. oss! Do. sae see) R&mchandra Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chitpiwan| 350 
| Brahman); 33. 3 
107%) Prakdshak coe ++) Bijapur +1 Dow oes ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 
z00 | Pratod ... ove -++| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... ...| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. .. | «| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
| . about 56 or 55. : 
160 | Rashtramukh ese eeo| Mah&d (Kolaba)...| Pubiished thricea) Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brdhman) ; 27. 3 
461 | Samalochak © oe ...| Bijzpur ee) Monthly weet Trimbak Gurunith Kaéle; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
Brahman); 30. 
162 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eee! Ratnagiri e-+| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpaéwan| 1,000 
| Brahman) ; 26. . 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... ..| Fortnightly —...{ Nominal Abed -——Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya... es} Sholapur -.-, Monthly .»»| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
. | Shaivi Lingdyat) ; 25. 
165 | Sholépur Samachar eee! Sholdpur iit | Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
166 |Shubh Suchak ... = «| Sata#ra we = ...,, Do, 0 — «..| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| | Brahman) ; 63. | 
167 | Sudhakar ... eee eco} Pen (Kola&ba) | Do. oes .»| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 
: 3 wan Brahman). , 
168 | Sumant... eas ...| Karad (Sat@ra)...| Do.  ... see|(1) Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35.) __-- 
169 | Swardjya_ .. ane ..| Sholapur ca ge ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- €00 
| 3 kanastha Brdhman) : 36. : 
170 | Vagdevi ow. ae we| Dharwar «++, Monthly ...| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 75 
| | 35 
171 | Vidya Vilas ose see} MOlhApur --+| Bi-weekly vod Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 500 
| Bréhman); 22. | 
1i2 | Vichdri ion ees| Karwar (Kanara),' Published thrice al Shaikh oe: walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
| month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
73 | Vih4ri eee eee eee Bombay... coe Weekly PA coe Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke eee eee 1,000 
74 Vikram .., .  oo| Satéra eo —...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
| | ) pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
175 | Vishvavritt oe —s eve| Kolhapur eo} Do. ve} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 309 
_ (Deshasth ‘Sitheneas 5; 44. | 
176 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay... —_...; Do. se-| (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni .. | 600 
| “ Rémkrishna Raghundth ; Hindu (Gaud 
draswat Bréhman). ° 
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Satéra -e ee Do. eee 
Poona , hy ee Do. eee 
Satara eee eae Do. vee 
| Pandharpur (Sho-) Fortnightly 
lapur). | 
Wai (Satara) j Weekly ... 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Larkhdna (Sind) .| Do. ... 
Karachi (Sind) ...; Do... 
Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do. _... 
Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Do. sini wie Weekly eee 
a us -»-| Monthly 
Bhusiwal (East| Weekly ... 
-Khandesh). | 
Bombay ... oe aga 
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‘Laxman V4aman Khat&vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Takshman 1 “Mahadey Vaidya ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 55. 


Brahman) ; 43 | 
Nana Dédaji ‘Gand; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; 4l. 


Vithal Keshay Limaye; 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman); 34. 


A Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar ; Hindu 


eshasth Brvhman) ; 83. ety | 


Shims-nd-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 
madan (Abro) ; 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri); : 
33. 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Chelirim M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 48. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul MHamid Farrukh 
Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 

Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan ; 41 


Mrnshi Amjad Baig bon Mirza Muhsmmad 
paig; Muhammadan ; 49. 
“Munshi Abdul Karim eeied Babiballs 
~ Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid: Farrukh 
| Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
Bhégubhéi Fatechand Kérbhéri; Hindu 


(shdwak Bania) ; 32. 
Gopald4s Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (J ain); 3 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 36. 
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: SINDI. 

‘183 | Aftéb-i-Sind ... .. 

| : 184 Khairkhéh. eee ee 
: 185 5 Sind Sudhar dee ee- 

. 186 | Sind Keary ... ... 

URDU. : 

'187'| Ajaibat-i-Bambai =. 
188 | Bombay Punch Bahédur ... 
189 | Deccan Review ... coe 
190 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n _..., 
191 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... cal 
192 Jém-i-Jahénnuma vee 
, 193 | Mufid-e-Rozgar ... eee 

4 

194 | Sultdén-ul-Akhbér a 
| 

| GUJaRA'sI AND HINDI, 
MAb Sele kes 
_, 136 | Jain Mitra cco 08 
| Mara'TH] AND Ka‘/NARESE. 
rate 197 | Chandrika... © 0.00. 
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Notes. —A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the ‘Report under different heads which are printed 


. B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name 


f o -. € The system of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
i - ‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
= these is left ont, and the short a (31 = % in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
y followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
4H or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
» figures, giving. ‘the circulation or number of copies rublisheé of each newspaper and periodical as Seitalad by the- 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and i in, some instances must be regarded with caution. 
ae Kos 68 and 74 occasionally contain English articles, 
An angio— Marithi Supplement of No. 99 is issued. 
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Politics andthe Public Administration. 


1. “The full text of Mr. Morley’s speech was received here yesterday. 
Reuter gave us some idea of its literary workmanship. 
Comments on Mr, Morley’s We find that the neatness and brilliancy of the 
speech at Arbroath. _ distinguished literateur’s scintillating periods are . | 
Indian Spectator (£), 9th gglipsed by the genialityand the spirit of sweet and | 
Nov. mellow reasonableness that pervade the whole speech. , 
We must express our keen regret that while com- 
- menting on the speech on the strength of a prosaic telegraphic summary, we 
had no conception of the moral elevation and. persuasiveness of an utterance, 
a study of which would be an education in itsclf. Mr, Morley did not recom- 
mend it asa piece of cunning policy torally the Moderates to the side of 
Government. He meant that the aspirations of the Moderates ought to be 
satisfied as far as possible as a matter of justice and right. Mr, Morley 
speaks of the Extremists as ‘idealists.’ ‘This hallowed epithet will make us 
think more kindly of the party which has caused so mush anxiety to Govern- 
ment-and which has necessitated measures of repression.” 


2. In a contributed article the Phenix writes:—‘‘ Mr. John Morley’s 

| speech has been variously interpreted. One cannot 
make out exactly what he means to do except 
to loyally follow the behests from Simla. It 
is indeed a strange and painful phenomenon to see 
the most Liberal Minister sanction the most illiberal measures.......... Mr. 
Morley still deludes himself into the belief that he is guilty of no aberrations. He 
betrays symptoms of senile decay when he says, ‘ Does any one want me to 
telegraph to Lord Kitchener to disband the Native Army, etc,? llow should we 
look the civilised world in the face if we turned our back on our duty? How 
should we bear tie stings of conscience when we heard through the dark distances 
the roar of confusion and carnage in India?’ Indeed, these words must 
have held his audience spell-bound, but they are as silly as they are vratuitous, 
Oh! doting Mr. Morley! What has become of your sense of duty and the 
stings of conscience in connection with the degrading treatment meted out to 
the Indians in South Africa and Vancouver? ‘There perhaps ‘duty’ and ‘the 
stings of conscience’ make you observe retivence.......:.. I thought that 
Mr. Morley, the admirer of Burke, was above the weakness of flattery. But his 
‘tribute to the courage, patience and fidelity of the present House of Commons 
from which he augured that the democracy were going to show their capacity 
for facing enormously difficult and complicated problems’ shows that he, too, is 
subject to this human weakness. ‘I pity this Radical philosopher and regret to 
see him descend so low as to adulate the House of Commons and the British 
democracy in order to secure their unceasing support.” 


8. When the Liberals came into office and Mr, Morley was appointed 
Secretary of State for India, some of us hoped that 

Bhélu (118), 1st Nov.; India would be substantially benefited by the change, 
Hindustén Samndcha@r (i083), But the experience of the last two years has fully : 
4th Nov. opened the eyes of these people. Recent events’ in 1 
Bengal and elsewhere compel one to think that the post 

of Secretary of State for India is held not by a disciple of Mill but by a Mullah 
from Turkey. What can possibly be the cause of Mr. Morley’s exchanging the 
Liberal for the Conservative creed? ‘he Bengalis had hoped that the liberal- 
minded Mr. Morley would rectify the mistake which the Indian Government 
had committed in effecting the partition of Kengal, but they have been bitterly 
disappointed. ‘The Indians now kuow from experience that the liberal 
Mr. Morley differs from the Conservative Lord George Hamilton in 
nothing but personal appearance. Mr. Morley having adopted Kussian 
methods of. admiuistration has forfeited the good opinion which the Indians 
once had of him. As a matter of fact, his was only a lip liberalism, 
‘and now that the educated Indians have exposed his real character, he 
‘retorts by calling them his ‘enemies.’ ‘The fact is that the Indians are 
not the enemies of Mr, Morley or of Englishmen in general, but of British 
‘rule in India. In his recent speech Mr. Morley says that if swardjya were 
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d to Indis ‘cabin country would be teuiibead in anarchy and racial 
Bat there is no. authority for such an assertion, because under the 
le, the, Muhammadans andthe Hindus lived together amicably. If 

Jey. appreheods anarchy asthe result. of recalling the British garrison 

ndia, he:may not withdraw. the British. troops; let him only allow the 

. dng sto, make their own laws and dispose of their revenue. But he says tliat 
the English cannot. leave India because their political interests are too deeply 

rooted. in this country. The fact, however, is that if sewardjya were granted’ 
to. the Indians, the. present drain of India’s. wealth to England would cease 
and the: English sents would be starved. Hence, the promise of Englishmen 
to grant us swardjya on our becoming fit for it is.a delusion. No one “volunta- 
rily eieeewony thing to another. Mr. Morley,also says that swardjya cannot be 

to India simply because it has been granted to Canada and the 

Scareal, because what is good for one country is not necessarily so for another.. 
The. trath, however, is that swardjya was.granted to the above two countries 
because they are peopled by white men. It is well that Mr. Morley has 

disillusioned the Indians. (The Hiniustén Samdchér writes :—Mr. Morley 
says that their sense of duty prevents Englishmen from handing over 

India to the Indians. Wo should like to know whether this same senso 
of duty impelled Englishmen to take possession of a country, which 
is thousands of miles from their own, and to deprive its people of 

| their independence. Is there any book on _ ethies which justifies the 

above course? ‘The fact of the matter is that the very idea of duty to which 
Mr. Morley refers is based on a wrong foundation altogether and no amount of 
argument with him on the subject is likely to be of any avail. God has: 
created India for the Indians, and it is but right that 1¢ should be handed over 
to its rightful owners. Those who are not willing to accept this principle 

_ should not indulge in hollow platitudes and assert that Indians are net ripe for 

 . . gwardjya. ‘The trick is too transparent now to deceive any one. Mr. Morley 

a reminds us that the path of liberty is weary and tedious. We reply that 
we are prepared to face all the worry. ‘The officials secretly try to sow 

dissension among the different classes in India and outwardly assert that 

Indians are too much divided internally to be fitted for self-government. 

This is nothing but adding insult to injury. | 


4, “The cry has been raised that much of the present unrest is due 

to district officials having lost touch with the people, 

Decentralization of the ad- This has been ascribed to the multiplication of report- 

; ee haut eae (4) writing and desk-work and to Secretariat methods of 
a | ’ rule, and the remedy suggested is to make district 
a, officers the final authority in almost all matters con- 
c> nected with the administration of the district, as were the officers of the East India 
3 | Company. Lord Curzon reduced the size of reports. But even his renowned 
razor has not sufficed to remedy the evil, and so we have the Commission 
intended to effect a progressive devolution of powers. At this juncture, a few 
observations on the real causes of the present lack of touch and the true 
remedies to remove the same may not be out of place.......... 1f district officers 
are overworked,.it is owing to this that while Indian conditions have grown iu 
width and complexity, the system of district administration has remained 
practically where it wasin the time of Lord Cornwallis. The Civilians of 
those days had to deal with a population which consumed what it produced, 
had little intereourse with the world. beyond its villages, and knew nought of 
Governor, Viceroy, King or Parliament. ‘he District. Collector was the highest 
ak personage known to them and his word was law. He himself seldom went out 
. : of the district, saw no society except that of the people amidst whom he lived, 
a spoke the native languages, and lived a life approaching very close to native 
cee life, even if he did not adopt all the manners of the people.......... ‘The modern 
me Civilian in regard to his personal standards at any rate is an incomparahly 
cleaner, higher type of a man than his predecessor of fifty years ago...,...... 
He is: more: humane and considerate to his subordinates and has finer notions 
of.juatics,......... But he is the product of his environments. The assumption 
of savereignty by the Crown, the opening of the Suez Canal, the extension ot 
railways inthe country, aud the presence: in large numbers of English. women 
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in India have revoiutionised Anglo-Indian life. These are facts which cannot 
be reversed ; and consequently the English officer in this country, even though 
his office were converted into a perpetual holiday for him, cannot become 
like his predecessor. Nor indeed will it be ‘a all of any use if he 
should become so, for the old Anglo-Indian in modern India would 
be like a fish out of water. The education, the commerce, the social and 
moral ideals of modern India, will pass him by as an antiquated and obsolete 
type fit only fora museum. India has not been in contact with British rule 
for over three-quarters of a century for nothing. We are no doubt Orientals 
still and Orientals we shall remain to the end of time, but we are Orientals 
of a different breed from those who cared not whether Rama or Ravana 
ruled the country so long as they were allowed to discharge their social and 
domestic functions in peace. Many writers in the London press are anxious 
that we should go back to the ideals of our great-grandfathers. ‘They tell 
us how much more dignified it is to obey the District Officer as our fathers did, 
and leave Government to discharge their duties unhampered by criticism, 
than to engage in the work of political reform. These persons do not 
realise that the modern Indian is possessed by a power that makes 
for aspiration and unrest. No reforms which do not take account of that 
fact will be of the least use in allaying discontent.......... Fifty years ago, the 
{ndian was content to be nothing and let the English official be everything, 

To-day he demands or rather he is forced to demand that he, too, shall be some- 
thing. Le admits that the English official is still necessary in the administra- 
tion, vut he claims that he is not necessary to the same extent as he was in 
the days when. there were few or no educated Indians, and he is naturally 
alarmed at the steady increase in the number of Englishmen employed in the 
country by Government, whereas their numbers, on every ground, 
should show a steady decrease. Would Englishmen in the same position rest 


‘gatisfied ? Decentralisation, then, unless it means the devolution of 


larger functions on Indians, cannot be of the least benefit, ‘The advice 
and guidance of Englishmen will be everywhere welcomed, provided that 
they are not devoted to persuade us to acquiesce in the creation of more 
offices for Kuropeans and Eurasians. From the point of view of economy, 
no less than of political justice, a halt must be calied in the unceasing influx 
of English officials, except in the highest grades of the administration. District 
Administration must be gradually transferred to Indian hands, one or two 
high English officers being provided in each district as a constitutional check 
on the ofticers as well asa force stimulating the continuous progress of the 
community. ‘They must be model men whom educated Indians can look up 
to as representatives and patterns of Imperial disinterestedness and good-wili. 
The modern Civilian is a highly finished product who ought to be put to 
his proper use, which is not the control ot coolies, much less the bullying 
of pleaders and petty school-masters.”’ : 


5. ‘“Olfensively irritating and deplorably ful! of positive ignorance 
as the speeches in Council of the official apologists 
Suggestions as to kow of the Seditious Meetings Act were, we hope we 
Government can best rally aye not mistaken in discerning even therein faint 
the Moderates te their cause. é 
Indu Prakésh (42), 7th gleams of dawning common sense. The sweet- 
Nov., Eng. cols, 7 tongued Viceroy and even the unrepent.ng Sir H, 
Adamson make a distinction between the Moderates. 
and the Extremists, between the honest ‘ Indian reformers’ forming the bulk 
of the educated classes and those whose very breath is hostility to the British 
Government,.......... It might be that even Mr, Morley and the London Times 
have begun to see the fatal blunder of dubbing all Indians of the popular party 
as ‘our enemies,’ ‘There is some meaning even in tha charge of Sir H. Adamson 
and of the Zimes that it is because of the ”¢ timorous’ Moderates having failed 
to come to the relict of Government that the repressive measures of the day 
have had to be relentlessly forged and actually used or kept ready for use, 
Yet as we have said, all this is only a faint gleam of light. ‘lhe authorities 
have yet to realise that even amongst the Extremsts, the bulk represents only 
more incensed Moderates and that those who oppose tooth and nail the British 
connection or whose programme is to make the administration impossible are 
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+ ‘the fewest of the few, and that repression wil] not kill but only add to the strength 


af this as yet powerless party. It would undoubtedly be a wise programme, 


To expect the Moderates to rally round Government which merely relentlessly 
represses is a mere dream. And even the assurance that the new Seditious 
Meetings Act would be rarely used can bring no ray of hope. With a weapon 
ready to hand, how could little Napoleans Be trusted to be forebearing in its 
useP And in spite of the elaborate panegyric of Sir H. Adamson we do think 
that the District Officers are but little Napoleans, the embodiments of his vices 
without his virtues. ‘The Police on whom they must depend are worse still. 
Further, it is most preposterous to maintain that even when a district is 
proclaimed the new law against public meetings wil! touch only the enemies of 
law -and order. What greater provocation could there be even to law-abiding 
peaceful citizens than to be forbidden to meet to discuss political subjects 
without permission ?......... Let Government try to enforce the law and they 
will find that sedition will be driven underground. If they wish it to remain 
a dead letter, why should they have passed it at all?” 


{ 6. Government have opened a campaign against public speakers and 
is journalists with a view to crush down the national 
“ Adverse comments on the party which has come into existence during the last 
gi policy of two years. They’appear to be convinced that when 
Bhéla (113), Ist Nov. . Once the speakers and journalists are gagged peace 
é will be restored throughout the country and that they 
will be at full liberty to act in a high-handed manner as before. But we assure 
Government that they are quite mistaken in thinking so. The present unrest 
in India is not due to. the speeches of orators or the writings of journalists, but 
to the great revolution which the Indian mind has undergone. The Seditious 
Meetings Act will not, therefore, restore peace to the country. In trying to 
crush the national party, it is likely that Government themselves may experience 
a fall. It would, therefore, be well if they abandoned their present policy, and 
following the straightforward course granted swardjya tothe people. But such 
“ia an idea does not occur to Government as it is said that infatuation seizes those 
he | whose ruin is impending, It is as surprising as it is unfortunate that Govern- 
: ment should be ready to follow the same course which has reduced hundreds of 
empires to dust. : 


7. In a contributed article over the signature “A hero” the Jain 
Bi ial writes :-—Since all the protests against the leasing of 
ig Pas: bovoote of English Sile8 for bungalows on the Sametsikhar Hill to the 
ae goods in order to make Eng- “‘ flesli-eaters”’? have been disregarded and since all 
: o- lishmen respect the religious efforts to prevent it have failed it is time that we 
‘susceptibilities of the Jains. = pave this question careful attention. If we do not 
- Jawn (195), 3rd Nov. . ae 
bestir ourselves, these holy places of pilgrimage 
will share the same fate as our temples on Mount Abu which Europeans on 
the strength of a notice from the loval Magistrate can enter with their leather 
boots on, and our religicn will cease to be respected in future. We should, 
te therefore, like the Bengalis, resort to the boycott of English goods. We should 
BE also pass resolutions prohibiting Englishmen from entering our temples without 
“the permission of the trustees. We see that the Bengal boycott has produced 
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an appreciable diminution in the trade of Manchester and made foreign mer- 
chants uneasy. If, therefore, a trading community like that of the Jains 
resorts to this measure, there is no doubt that it will have the effect of making 


Englishmen respect our religious susceptibilities for the sake of preserving 
their commerce and industries. ; 


*8, “Mr, Gokhale’s interpellations in the Council elicited answers which 
are far from satisfactory, and smack of undue severity 
Comments on the réplies towards Lala Lajpatrai........... The reasons for 
of tho Government of India keeping the charges adduced against Lajpatrai from 
to the Honourable Mr. the public no longer exist and there is a general 
Tale lais : 5 igpeaeata ’° impression that it is time that a disclosure of 
Rést Goftér (84), Cth the allegations were made and the public taken 
Nov., Eng. cols. into Government’s confidence.......... It is to be 
regretted that the opportunity for a full disclosure 
given by Mr. Gokhale was allowed to escape with vague and evasive 
replies, His Excellency the Viceroy made some serious revelations which By ee 
show that diabolical attempts were made to sow seeds of dissension in the army, iiss 
but the disgraceful overtures to tamper with its loyalty were spurned with ‘aoee 
contempt. Jf Lajpatrai had a hand in inciting the army to sedition, no 
penalty would be too severe for him.,.......... Though the Secretary of 
State had lately declared that the Lala was at liberty to communicate 
with his legal advisers, Government have refused him permission either 
to see his brother or to commuaicate with his solicitors. Government’s 
anxiety to keep the prisoner from litigation is as plausible as their 
answer is vague and unsatisfactory. The legal advisers of the exile do 
not constitute a third party, but would act as mere attorneys for a client....... 
Government’s refusal to allow an interview between the prisoner and _ his Be ea 
brother is equally unsatisfactory. Tha interview, if allowed, would have po ee 
taken place in the presence of the officials in charge of the prisoner. Thé | er 
refusal of permission to the Lala savours of insubordination to the orders of the 
highest constituted authority. Wedo not know if the Secretary of State was 
referred to by the local authorities when the Lala’s brother applied 
for an interview. The subject will in all probability be re-opened. in 
Parliament, and it will then be possible to ascertain the precise causes of 
the refusal. Very likely the Lala is in complete ignorance of what strikes 
us as a cock and bull story of the Daily Express, as we are given to under- 
stand that he is not allowed the privilege of reading such matter as relates to 
him, The matter should be brought to the knowledge of the prisoner, and he 
should in justice be given an opportunity to clear himself in the eyes of 
Government and the public,”’ 


9, “The replies of the Government of India to the Honourable 

a Mr, Gokhale’s questions regarding Lala Lajpatrai 

“Gujarati (24), 10th Nov., are a notable illustration of miserable quibbling and 
Png: OPN i 4 4 tg Parvo disingenuous pleading. The Indian Government, 
er (20), 4th ll having once gone the extraordinary length of deport- 
Eng. cols, ing persons without a trial, have not been found 
a reluctant to justify further acts of high-handedness 
and injustice. The treatment that Lala Lajpatrai and his closest relations 
have received shows how one legalised but despotic measure leads on to other 
acts of a like nature, and how even civilised Governments are found quite 
ready to defend them on the flimsiest of pretexts to the disgust of all right- 
minaed persons. Whether the responsibility for what has happened rests with 
the’ Punjab or the Indian Government, the attitude of the responsible autho- 
rities towards Lala Lajpatrai and his closest relations looks harsh and vindic- 
tive except in the matter of the allowance granted to him for his personal ie 
expenses, It must be admitted in fairness to the authorities that the allowance i 
is sufficiently liberal. But that Government should throw deliberate and : 
unreasonable obstacles in the way of Lala Lajpatrai and his relatives in their 
attempts to vindicate his character against reckless charges and imputations 
is neither fair nor honourable nor worthy of any responsible administration.” 
{Tbe Lombay Samdchdr also regards the replies of Government in connection 
with: Lala Lajpatrai as:higbly unsatisfactory and remarks that although they 
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the minds ofthe people.on the much vexed question of the deportation, 
it ‘regrets. that in spite of the startling revelations made during the trials in 


mental depression of millions of the poor, on whom the well-being of the whole 


.. with. great tact, still they. have failed to set at rest 


connection with the Réwalpindi riots regarding the conduct of the Police 
the Government of India should have as yet failed to grant freedom te 


Lala Lajpatrai,. This is the only course, in the opinion of the paper, open 


to Government to win over the people. ’ (The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :— 
“The questions asked with candour and straightforwardness by the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale in respect of the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai were answered 
by Government in their usual curt and evasive manner. Lala Lajpatrai had 
been accused, among other things, of tampering with the Indian Army— 
an accusation, which the Government cf India never ventured to bring 
home to him. ‘As Lala Lajpatrai has been ever ready and willing to 
meet the same, the Government of India should have promptly accepted 
the offer of Messrs. Dixit and Dhanjisha, a Solicitors’ firm in Bombay, which 
would have had the effect either of restoring the accused to liberty or would 
have supplied materials for convicting him of an offence, which called for 
decapitation instead of deportation........... If Lala Lajpatrai is really guilty 
of the charge now publicly suggested by His Excellency the Viceroy, deporta- 
tion is a mockery and a sham, which should be putan end to at once 
by placing the accused on trial before a court of law, or allowing him to sue 
for damages the offending journalist.......... Nearly six months have elapsed 
since the incarceration of Laia Lajpatrai for an offence, which has yet been left 
indeterminate. That a benign and constitutional Government like that of the 
British should so cavalierly deal with an humble subject of theirs is not 
calculated to enhance the credit or the prestige of the rulers of the country.”’ | 


10, “A famine is imminent in Northern India. The failure of the 


monsoon. has not been quite so serious as in 
Comments on the Honour- q S 


dblo Mr. Miller’s statement 2099, but it has been more serious than in 1896....... 


in the Supreme Legislative Iwo features of the scarcity are most noticezble— 
Conncil re the present the high prices which have prevailed for many 


| Scarcity. months, and the great demand for labour and 


— Spectator (5), 9th the rise in wages. These facts will have to be 


taken into consideration in adapting the measures 
of relief to the requirements of the situation. The Honourable Mr. Miller 
is of opinion—and it is an opinion in which most people will agree without 
intending to make light of the hardships suffered by any class of the 
population—that the high prices have caused special hardship tothe urban 
population, to the poorer members of the higher castes, and to all 
classes with fixed incomes. Mr. Miller is inclined to think that it may 
not be necessary to provide for the unskilled labourer on quite so large 
a scale as in former seasons of drought, and that more attention may 
have to be given to those who are unfitted for the labour which the 
famine relief works usually supply. To this latter opinion most people 
will cordially subscribe, for the unsuitability of the labour supplied by Govern- 
ment to many in a time of famine has ever been a matter of general complaint; 
but we are not sure if the inference about the circumstances and the needs of 
the unskilled labourer will meet with ready acceptance. Ifthe wages have 
risen, the prices, too, have risen. If by ‘ unskilled labourer’ thea Honourable 
Member means the rural labourer, who perhaps does not purchase the more 
costly portion of his food, it must’ be remembered that the drought deprives 
him of the labour on which he usually relies. Indeed, where men live from 
hand to mouth, on their daily earnings, and where they are able to save nothing, 
any inferences drawn from prices and wages as to their staying power are ‘apt 
to be fallacious. We have no doubt the Honourable Member’s opinions were 
tentative, and that the actual needs of every class of the population will be 
ascertained in affording adequate relief, instead of framing a rigid policy on 
a prioré principles. Is the rise of prices to be noted merely as a factor in 
devising a policy of famine relief ? Does it not demand an enquiry into its 
causes?.......... It is not merely epidemics, which carry away thousands of lives 
in 4 month, that call for expert inquiry : the economic visitations which curtail 
the means of subsistence and undermine the health and strength and cause the 


ae 
community depends, call equally aloud for investigation, It seoms unlikely 
that prices will regain the normal level of former years after the present scarcity 
passes away. If we should wait for such a contingency, we may have to wait for 


years. If no definite conclusion can be arrived at just now, the available 


materials for a solution at least may be collected, and their significance 
authoritatively discussed. The Honourable Mr. Miller said nothing about 
the currency policy, but he had something to say about the interference 
with the natural course of trade evidently because one cause, to which the 
rise of prices is often assigned, is the export of food-grains to foreign 
countries........... Weknow what the policy of Government has been, and 
what it will be under a British Ministry which is wedded to free trade, All 
the same we do not see why from time to time the discussion should 
not be renewed ; for a policy is often a choice between two evils and if one 
evil goes on increasing, while the other does not, the choice cannot for ever 
remain the same. Weare not aware that there are many who advozate an 
interference with trade, such as would affect the internal distribution of grain 
supplies of the country. But there seems to be a considerable body of opinion 
in favour of interference which would check the drain of the available grain. 
supplies to foreign countries. It miy or may not be difficult in practice to 
limit the exports, but the means of overcoming the difficulties require to be 
considered from time to time. High authorities on Imperial trade have 
expressed the opinion that a limitation of the export of food-grains from India 
is quite possible, and that policy would have been given a trial if the fiscal 
arrangements had not been dominated by European merchants who are in- 
terested in the export trade. Perhaps there is also the fact that India is a 
‘debtor country,’ and the export is necesary to discharge her obligations, 
These considerations may be entitled to their own weight, but they are quite 
distinct from an acceptance of the non-interference policy as an abstract 
theory. Though the greater part of this Presidency does not fall within the 
area which has caused anxiety to the Honourable Mr. Miller, the 
prices in parts of this Presidency have been rising, and the classes on 
whom the hardship falls with special weight have been making their 
voices heard through newspaper columns, ‘here are ‘poor members of 
the higher castes and employés on fixed incomes’ in Government offices. 
Many a young graduate serves on twenty-five or thirty rapees a 
month, not beeause he can afford to live decently and maintain a family 
on that pittance, but because of the security afforded by Government 
service, his future prospects and the hope of a pension in old age. ‘The 
value of these attractions cannot be denied, but at the same time, even in the 
beginning of a man’s career, he has to live somewhat decently, as befits his 
education and his position in society. When prices rise, therefore, it is natural 
that the servants of Government should strongly desire for a tangible expres- 
sion of their sympathy. ‘This desire is generally suppressed by the restrictions 
of departmental discipline. But we are not sure if it does not taint the 
general atmosphere and accentuate the unrest. If Government compile a 
statement showing the additions sanctioned during the last five years to the 
salaries of the higher officials and of clerks drawing less than Ks. 50 respecti- 
vely, some instructive conclusions may force themselves upon our attention. 
The high prices have prevailed sutliciently long for‘Government to consider 
a revision of all salaries, say below Ks. 50.” 


11. The statement made by the Honourable Mr, Miller regarding famine 
conditions in India relieves the people of their 

Bombay Samdchdar 0, anxieties and fills them with the hope that this time 
a wt eae ee wat least they will be saved many of the hardships 
ae caused in the past by the tardy recognition of famine 
conditions on the part of the higher authorities. ‘ie Honourable Mr, Miller’s 
declaration will urge the District Officers to be ready in time with their schemes 
for the relief of the distressed. ‘Lhe fact that the present distress is regarded 
by him as more acute than that of 1:96 will, it is hoped, encourage the local 
authorities to gauge the situation accurately. ‘The Honourable Mr. Miller’s 
declaration is also welcome on account of the different views held as to the 
‘situation in certain areas, Not to go further, let us discuss the situation 
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| Gujarat, ‘ieee ‘roi ait it has been authoritatively stated in Givieweient 
oo Spepor > ttiat the present condition of Gujarat is anything but satisfactory and 
*. ; “the agrioulturists also have sounded the note of alarm in time and yet in some 
vee <ajdariets an attempt is being made to show that the agriculturists are guilty of 
“exaggeration. But the Honourable Mr, Miller’s statement clearly shows that 
the Gonditions in Gujar4t are not in any way satisfactory and that the crops 
“have to a greatercr less extent failed there. How can we in the face 
of this authoritative declaration accuse the Gujarat agriculturists of having 
formed an exaggerated estimate of . their situation? Such persistent 
‘endeavours to discredit the agriculturists often tend to mislead responsible 
officers into making incorrect estimates of crops. But it is hoped that 
‘after the statement made by the Government of India these officers will act 
‘with independence ard courage in the matter of affording adequate réliet 
‘to the distressed, As regards this Presidency, it may be. hoped that the 
inquiries now beirg made by the Government of Bombay into the agricultural 
conditions will induce the authorities to utilise all the varied means in their 
power enumerated by the Honourable Mr. Miller for the relief of the distressed. 
. |The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar welcomes the Honourable Mr. Miller’s pronouncement 
‘and hopes that timely steps will be taken for allaying the impending distress. | 


12. “The Pioneer of Allahabad learns that the Kabul Government, being 

apprehensive of Afghanistan being drained of its 

Suggestion to Government produce, in consequence of the scarcity prevailing in 
to follow the example of His alts} A onter his oiloets at Waadal 

Majesty the Amir of Afgha. +0d1a, has issued orders to his officers at Kandahar, 
-nistar and probibittheexport Kurrum and Peshawar not to allow grain or ghee to 

of grain from India during Jeave the country. This is is no doubt a precaution- 

“i. s —s ary measure taken in the interests of his subjects by 

raja Bandhu (83), 8rd . 

Nov., Eng. cols. the Amir. Nearer home we have the more commend- 
7 able example of the Thakor of Morvi in Kathiawar 
AW who has also prohibited the export‘of grain from his State during the present 
ahi. scarcity in order that his subjects may not have to pay exorbitant prices. It 
A need. scarcely be said that the rulers referred to above have taken these 

measures because they are of the people. The attitude of the British Govern- 

ment, however, affords a striking contrast to their action. Even during 

the last great famine in this country, which was essentially not a famine 

of food but of money, and when thousands of people died like so many flies, 

the export of food-grains that should have remained in this country to relieve 

be the prevailing distress went on without. let. or hindrance. A national Govern- 

ment would not, of course, have tolerated this state of things for a moment. 

It is, however, futile to expect our present rulers to look at the question from 

a broad standpoint. No one denies that they do their best, according to their 

lights, to relieve distress, but they neglect this essential ‘step of prohibiting 

the export of food- -orains, which, if enforced, is bound to have a perceptible 

effect on the prices of food-stuffs, It is much to be desired that they would 
take a leaf out of the Amir’s book in this respect.” 


' 18, In a long letter, commenting on the petition submitted by the 
i a agriculturists of the Chikhli Taluka (Surat) to the 
- ot  contouituna! oof tee Bombay Government, Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai yf wd — 
ie Chikhli Talnka (Surat) in he Chikhli agriculturists have petitioned Govern- 
connection with the appro- ment to associate on their behalf a few expert 


‘e j 


; gy ong P tohée (67) agriculturists along with the Government officials 
4 " Oth Nov. | in the work of estimating crops. But they do not 


seem to be aware that. the proper direction in 
which an alteration is needed is in the rule laid down by Government that 
so long as the crop is estimated at 6 annas or more the Government dues 
shall be levied in full, while if the estimate is between 4 and 6 annas, half 
‘ the dues shall be levied and theother half suspended. It is this rule which 
they ought to have objected to. It is no use. applying for the association of 
expert agriculturists in forming the estimates. Such applications are untimely 
and only serve to bother Government unnecessarily, so long as it cannot be 
a specifically pointed out that although the crop yields in such and such villages 
rN. wero less than 4 acnas, they were estimated at 6 annas.’ The important conces- 
es ‘sion to be demanded i in these hard times is the revision of the - Government 
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‘rule regarding remissions and suspensions. 
‘by ‘means of facts and figures that the demand for full payment of Govern- 


19° 
Government should be convinced 


ment dues in cases where the crops are estimated at 6 annas in the rupee 
presses too hard on the agriculturists and obliges them to incur debts. In 


conclusion, I must express my opinion that it is premature at present to say 


that the crops have failed in Gujarat and that itis on the verge of famine. 


14, The Collector of Thdna has just completed his round of crop inspection 
in Mahim Taluka. From what the people have come 
to know of the matter, his estimation of agricultural 
distress appears to be very much mistaken. Unfor- 
tunate ryots! It would be of great advantage to them 
to know once for all what amount of distress is consi- 
dered sufficient by the Revenue officers to enable 
them to.recommend the ‘cultivators for the bounty of Government. Some 
mischievous persons living in villages areas much to blame as Government 


Agricultural outlook in 
Thana district and the atti- 
tude of the local authorities’ 
towards tho cultivators. 

Arunodoya (108), 3rd Nov. 


officials for the withbolding of Government beneficence from poor cultivators. 


Truly speaking, the continuous failure of crops during the last 8 or 9 years in 
greater or less degree would justify remissions at the hands of Government on 
a generous scale, ‘The middle class cultivators are specially unlucky because 
the officials try, under one plea or another, to prevent them from getting the 
benefit of remissions and suspensions. | 


15. We have before us a petition, signed by 800 Bhandaris of the Ratnagiri 
district and protesting against the proposed establish- 
ment of a central Distillery at Dadar on the ground 
Batndiri distri that it is calculated to deprive them of their hereditary 
nagiri district. | , e d ‘ q Atetii1i i 

Satya Shodhak (162), 8rd Occupations of drawing toddy and distilling liquor 
Nov. therefrom. ‘The petitioners contend that nearly two 
lakhs of Bhandaris are dependent for their livelihood 


Appeal to Government cn 
behalf of the Bhandaris of 


* upon the manufacture of liquor from the toddy juice and that the abolition of all 


distilleries in the district will at once reduce them to astate of starvation. ‘They 
desire that a Commission, consisting of experienced officers like Messrs Drew, 
Maconochie and Jackson, be appointed to investigate the whole question. It 
would be most undesirable if Government were to ignore the request of the 
petitioners simply from a desire to benefit the Abkéri receipts. The interests 


of a whole community are at stake, and it would be impolitic to sacritice these 


to purely fiscal considerations. 


16. We do not understand why Government were so hasty in publishing 
their resolution on the report of Mr. Collins’ Com- 


Comments on the resolution mission, appointed to investigate into the recent riots 


of the Government of India 
on. the enquiries into the 
Calcutta riots. 

Gujar ats (24), 3rd Nov. 


in Calcutta. It.1s now patent to all that Mr. Collins’ 
Commission was nothing but a farce. If Govern- 
ment really wished to be impartial and just, they 


by Government in publishing their resolution leads us 


-redress | 


-disgraceful. From the evidence of witnesses before the 


| should have waited for the conclusion of the inqui- 
ries which are being made by the popular Commission. The haste made 
to believe that 
they want to throw a veil over the blunders and follies of their officers. 


But this is not all. Government try to put difficulties in the way of the popular 


investigation and thereby want to prove to the people and Government of 
Britain that the Indian people are capable of creating imaginary grievances. 
It is true that no one appeared as a witness or complainant before Mr. Weston, 
but where was the good of doing so when they had no hope of getting any 
From Mr. Collins’ report the people had good cause to believe that 
Government are partial to the Police. 
in broad daylight are in no way creditable either to the Bengal Government 
or the Calcutta Police. Any attempt by the authorities to screen them is 
popular Commission, 
it appears that the Police were at the bottom of all the mischief and that it 
was they who-allowed the people to be plundered. We, however, reserve 


further.comments until the popular Commission publish their report, 


The Calcutta riots which took place > 


- bro. “Mr Keir Hardie is about to finish his tour in India, A compre- 
es énsive view of his visit will not, therefore, be 
oe rag age Com Keir out. of place. For some time past he: was treated 
“Patriot (13), 2nd Nov. | by English newspapers with sensational and alarmiag 
tee es me a reports of the unrest in India, and the drastie 
measures sanctioned by Mr. Morley and adopted by Lord Minto_ to kill the 
unrest. The practical nature of Mr. Keir Hardie refused to put implicit 
faith in the theory that India was slipping out of British hands. He wanted 
‘aathentic information, but it was not forthcoming. Mr. Hardie, therefore, 
to gain first-hand information included India in his tour. Hence- he is in 
our midst, enjoying our hospitality. This m2mber of Parliament came to 
India to learn and not to teach anything to us. He did not come asa guest of 
Anglo-India. and he did not put himself under the leading strings of the 
Arglo-Indians. Hedid not want to see India, Indian affairs and Indian 
unrest through official eyes, but with his own.......... When his plan was 
disclosed, Anglo-India fretted and fumed and discharged volley after volley at 
his devoted person. Why all this waste of powder and shot? Just to pre- 
judice the people in England against him. They knew the character of the man. 
They knew that he had an honest English heart and a truth-speaking powerful 
tongue to boot. All possible manceuvres were, therefore. necessary, or their 
game would be seen through, and the theory of unrest and of India slipping 
out of English hands be exploded. Hence the campaign of calumny and 
vilification against this humble man ‘of no influence.’ But he has lived 
through the campaign and come out unscathed. He has seen Calcutta, 
Dacca, Barisal, the United Provinces, Punjab, Gujarét, Bombay, Poona, Madras, 
ih: } Mysore; in short, all important places and provinces of India; talked with 
ie | the leaders of the people, representative associations, Hindus, Mussalmans, 
ai. | Moderates and Extremists, the Viceroy and Governors. He has made careful 
a | notes of all he heard and saw here. Now what is his message to the 
oN people of India from Poona? Just this; that on his return to England, he 
Bh will place all the information gathered by him before the English people, 
i before his party and before the British Parliament, that he will call a 
Me conference of the members of Parliament to discuss Indian affairs with him 
and to decide what course to adopt in deajings with India; and lastly his 
. message promises help to us, help from himself and from his party. In face 
of this message what is the paramount duty of Fndia and the Indians of 
: all shades of opinion? ‘To bury the hatchet, to give the feelings of 
7 ee personal jealousy the go-by, to forget the differences of the Extremists and the 
Moderates, to stand shoulder to shoulder at this moment of supreme national 
importance and to strengthen the hands of Mr. Hardie and the force that he 
may create in England by sending a strcng and well-informed deputation to. 
1a England. The deputation should be asked to lay all possible stress on Indian 
ae : loyalty, to give a correct representation of the existing unrest, and to insist 
ie upon Englishmen not to stretch Indian loyalty to the breaking point. ‘The 
recent speeches of responsible British statesmen show in which direction the 
wind blows. A large instalment in the direction of representative Government 
is within sight. Let it not be said that want of tact and statesmanship in the 
Indian popular party was responsible for letting this opportunity slip. 
Extremists and Moderates of India, unite for this once and make the most of the 
opportunities that have come like a god-send. If not, wait for another 10 years, 
expecting some other Keir Hardie to visit India and take up our cause,” 


18. “Ifa slavonic nancinnent like the Seditious Meetings Bill is to be 
egos passed, as it is sure to be, before the expiry of the 

ia mais (52), 26th Oct, intamous Ordinance, which it seeks to sastaitien into- 
aa law, it is Well that the present time is chosen for 
it, when Mr. Keir Hardie isin our midst. ‘he Seditious Meetings Bill must 
have impressed him-more than all the other things which the great Labour. 
Jeader has seen and heard during his sojourn, as showing bow the Govern- 
ment of India having the giant’s strength are nothing loath to use it like 
. ee a giant and what small regard they shew to the united voice of the people of 
.., India. He has seen with what lightness of heart the Government of India can 
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make a Jaw which would shock the political susceptibilities even of the people. 


of Turkey and Persia. He has seen that though the public feeling runs so high 
against the proposed measure, which is but natural considering how wantonly 
it aims at restricting the liberties of the subject, yet Government do not care 
a straw for it. He has seen that such stalwarts as Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
and Mr, Gokhale cannot influence in any measure the course of legislation, 
and that the presence of Indian members in the Councils is to all 
intents and purposes as good as useless. We may feel sure this cannot 
have failed to open his eyes and to strike him disagreeably. He has already 


wired to England urging the desirability of preventing the passage of the Bill 


by the Cabinet or failing that, by the King. There is, of course, little hope 
of his sage suggestion being taken up. Mr, Morley is not just now in the 


temper to listen to better counsels, and it is not likely that Sir Henry Camp-_ 


bell-Bannerman will advise his colleagues in the Cabinet or the King to 
intervene, against Mr. Morley’s wishes. But judging from his antecedents 
Mr. Keir Hardie is not the man to sleep over the matter. When he goes back 
to England, he will move heaven and earth to arouse the interest of the British 

ublic in Indian matters and get them to discharge their responsibility towards 
their great| Eastern Dependency as behoves an enlightened and free nation, 
Mr. Keir Hardie is the head of a party which is no mean factor in the 
political organisation of Great Britain and his exposure of the wrongs of the 
people of India and his appeal to Englishmen to right these will not fail 
to be attended with desirable results for India.” 


19, “Mr. Keir Hardie spent the mcrning of Sunday the 27th October in 
visiting some villages beyond the Katraj ‘Ghat where 
he went by motor in company with Mr. B. G. Tilak 
and Mr. N. C. Kelkar. lle saw Shivapur and its 
suburbs, acquainted himself with the mode of living of the villagers, saw manu- 
facturers working at their craft, asked the shop-keepers information about 
trade, ascertained from agriculturists particulars about the conditions and 
profits of agriculture, and addressed surprise questions to the people assembled 
in the village Chavdi to know their views about the merits of villaze Pun- 
chayats and the elective franchise.,,,....... During his morning tour Mr. Keir 
Hardie was greatly impressed with the value of the thing called ‘ village inquiry ’ 
which the Congress has so often prayed for, and which alone can bring on record 
all the necessary information about the life of the ruval classes, Mr. Keir 
Hardie expressed his opinion that the average Indian ryot was far more intel- 
ligent and knew his own affairs much better than the average Hnglish agricul- 
turist or labourer. Inthe Shivdpur Chavdi he told the villagers that they might 
soon expect to get a revival of the village Panchayat system to which might 
be entrusted the powers of settling the minor disputes of the village, of rezu- 
lating the use of grazing lands, etc. He could at once see that the principal 
grievances of the ryo¢s, as elicited even from the most spontaneous replies 
given to him by them, related to the excessive character of land revenue and 
the want of grazing pastures for the village «attie........... After visiting 
several places of interest he arrived at the Servants of India Society’s 
buildings. Here a dinner according to the Hindu style was arranged for’ him, 
and he sat down to it in company with Mr. Tilak, Prof. Vijapurkar, 
and the members of the Servants of India Society. Both before and after 
dinner Mr. Keir Hardie entered into conversation with those present on a 
number of political topics........... It is notorious that Mr." Keir Hardie 
was favoured with.the most careful attentions of the Police everywhere 
in India. But they were perhaps nowhere so clumsy, close and embarras- 
sing as at Poona. For at Poona was it, of ali places, that Mr. Keir Hardie 
thought it necessary to euter a public protest against the conduct of the 


Mr. Keir Hardie in Poona. 
Mahritta (10), 3rd Nov. 


Police. It is nowhere so easy to detect the detective as at Poona. For) 


not only does be make no secret of his character but he takes you almost into 

his confidence and favours you with ample escorts, unasked and undesired, as 

Mr. Hardie put it at/‘the Hirabag. Perhaps the Labour M. P. has by this time 

lodged his protest. with the Governor of Bombay, and we shall hear more of the: 

scandalous espionage when Parliament opens. Mr. Keir Hardie's exparien:e 
con 1845—6 | 
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Niégpur (Central Provinces). 


- Ss Py 


enable many Englishmen in England to understand what a hell 


mn make of public life in India by their shameless system of 


Congress - embroglio at_ 


Mahrdita (10), 3rd Nov., 


©Indu Prakash (42),11th Nov. 


es of Ndégpur have evidently decided the Congress 
dispute finally for themselves, but the Extremists 
would appear to be treating it as still pending. These 
latter have formulated their conditions for a com- 
promise which varies from an unconditional offer to 
hoid the Congress session on their own responsibility 
to an unconditional retirement from the Executive Committee, leaving the field 
entirely to the Moderates. But the latter are not prepared to accept responsibi- 
lity for the session on the ground that the Extremists are capable of doing any- 
thing to upset the Congress arrangements and cause embarrassment or wild con- 


fusion, and that they have even openly declared their intention to display their 


wers in this line. 


It appeared at one time, however, that the Moderates were 


Inclined not to attach any undue importance to the diabolical propensities of the 
Extremists if the Jatter would only surrender about 13,000 rupees out of the 


money collected by them for a particular purpose. 


But the Extremists are not 


prepared to surrender that amount, and therefore it is now clear that if the 
Congress session is not going to be held at Négpur this year, it is not so much 
because the Nagpur Extremists are hopeless rowdies, but because they, accord- 
ing to the Moderates, seek to administer funds not collected by themselves....... 
Reviewing the situation we find that on the Executive Committee tae Extremists 
are in aslight majority ard that may rightly be regarded as an unsettling. 


factor. 


But the Extremists, it is said, have offered to retire unconditionally 


from the Committee to leave the field open for the Moderates; and if they are 
as good as their word, no practical difficulties need be feared so far as the actual 
preparations forthe Congress sessicn are concerned. But then it may be. 
said that the President elected by the Moderates may not be respectfully treated 
by the people, and in view of that fact the name of Babu Surendranath was 
being mentioned with general approval as the one man who possesses so large 
a share of popularity and such a magnetic personality that even those that 
might come to scoff would remain to rray. But the solicitude of the Moderates 
does not stop short at the President, but extends also to the delegates who, it 


is said, might be insulted. But we may ask. why? 


Will they not, we ask, be 


able to take care of themselves? Is not the balance of public sympathy 
so delivate that it will at the slightest touch turn against those who may be 


found to be in the wrong ?......... 
to the Extremists. 


We may add one word of friendly advice 


As they have decided to retire bodily from the Executive 


Committee and to leave the field open to the Moderates in the interests of the 
Congress, they might as well go one step further and give a reasonable 
assurance of their co-operation and help to put down rowdyism pure and 


simple.” 


[The Indu Prakdsh writes that at a meeting of the All-India Stand- 


ing Congress Committee held at Bombay on the 10th November, it was decided 
to change the venue of the Congress froin Nagpur to Surat. | 


21. “The Moderates of Nagpur deserve the thanks of the public for the 


Indsan Socsal 
(4), 3rd Nov. 


was done at Benares and at Calcutta.... ..... 


Reformer 


firm stand they have made against their extremist 
opponents and detractors. It was easy for them 
to have patched up a hollow peace with the latter, as 
We are glad that the Nagpur 


Moderates have definitely refused to have anything to do with the Extremists, 
though the refusal involved the responsibility of transferring the Congress at 
the last moment to another city. We cannot help thinking that this is an un- 
fortunate necessity at this juncture, but knowing what we do of some of the 
Moderate leaders at Nigpur, we are sure that they would not have yielded to it 
except for very good reasons, We earnestly trust that this Session will not be 
allowed to pass without measures being taken to prevent the recurrence of the 


troubles of recent years, 


We think it most necessary that a Council of Llders 


should be constituted, without whose sanction no departure should be allowed 
in the policy and proceedings of the Congress, Such s,Council will mainly 
consist of ex-Presidents of the Congress, and will have a decisive voice 


in.-all matters relating to its management. ‘lo leave such an institution as 
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the Congress to the tender mercies of schoolboy enthusiasm is pure folly. We 
would restrict the number of visitors at Congress sittings to about a hundred 
persons, allow more time for the discussions in the Subjects Oommittee, which 
ought not to consist of more than fifty members, and sternly repress the mere 
declaimer and dilettante at the public sittings of the Congress. The President 


sy be invested with the power of asking any speaker who ranted to sit 
own.” 


22. The Mahrdtta publishes the following extract from Justice :— 

| “Mr. John Morley continues to figure as the chief 

Publication by the Mahrdtta apostle of despotism and destruction in Hindustan. 

- uF, es from Justice. § Despising the advice of his colleague Lord Ripon, 
ahrgtta (10), 3rd Nov. — ge. . 

and posing as the smug courtier and genial sycophant 

‘in that ‘ High Society’ which he used so vigorously 

to lampoon, the Secretary of State for India is becoming contemptible even 

to’those who support and flatter him. It is a sad end to the life of the stalwart 

Radical and promising man of letters of the sixties and early seventies. ‘Too 


conceited to learn and too self-conscious to control, he has now, become the 


mere tool of third-rate bureaucrats who, at any rate, know what they want to 


get and to keep. Played out, therefore, as a politician and uninteresting as a 
personality, Morley as an individual is not worth exposing any more.” 


23. The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a letter from a correspondent addressed 

to His Excellency Sir George Clarke, welcoming him 

_ Open letter to H. EB. the to the shores of Bombay and making certain sugges 
Governor of Bombay. tions about the policy His Excellency should pursue as 

Sdnj Vartamdn (95), Sth Gave f this Presid Th d 

Nov. Overnor of this residency. e correspondent 
writes :—‘“ Your Excellency must have noticed on 

your arrival at this beautiful gateway of the British Indian Empire, how 
enthusiastically the people of this city, though harassed by plague and famine, 
welcomed you in their midst. The post of Governor of Bombay is a great 
prize conferring as it does enormous powers on its incumbent, and affording 
him ample opportunities of making a name by administering the province 
in a liberal spirit and without being misguided by subordinate officials. The 
Anglo-Indian Press reflects only one side of pvblic questions. It will, therefore, 
be advisable for Your Excellency, who is in a strange land and unfamiliar with 
the vernaculars, to make yourself acquainted with the real wants of the 
people through the educated class. ‘he educated class of Bombay is sober and 
staid and renders substantial help to Government on all critical occasions. The 
most important problem which should engage Your Excellency’s attention at 
this moment.is the recurrence of famine in India. Nearly 80 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists, and it is the first duty of Government to see to their 
prosperity and to free them from a staté of perpetual indebtedness by lessening 
the burden of taxation. ‘The reason why the plentiful crops of one year cannot 
be made to supply the deficiency of succeeding years is the excessiveness of 
the Government demand. Again in time of scarcity, eyen the inferior officers, 
under pressure from their superiors, submit false estimates of crops to Govern- 


‘ment with the result that in many cases the full assessment is collected even 


in such hard times.’ [The writer then dwells on the inauguration of a 
repressive policy by Government by measures like the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and points out that public meetings and writings in’ the Press 
serve as safety-valves. He hopes that His Excellency will follow the example 


of his predecessor and will not ailow such repressive measures to gain a footing 


in this Presidency. ‘he letter concludes with the wish that both Sir George 
and Lady Clarke may continue to enjoy good health during their stay in this 
Presidency, and that God Almighty may endow His Excellency with true 
Christian courage in his endeavours to promote the welfare of the people 
committed to his care. | 


24. The sentences passed on the editor of the Hariktshore newspaper 
Comments on the sentence 2Fe indeed exceptionally severe and have been very 
passed in the Harikishore @dversely commented on throughout the length 
case. and breadth of India. The authorities have made 
ig Ser tl (24), See Nov.; a mountain out of a mole-hill and made out an 
-seatth td Boab dbcshetn ordinary poem to be a seditious one. People conver- 
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bh Marathi are at.a los ‘<i know ‘what element of sedition lurks in the 

he nde i : this case the testimony of able Marathi Scholars like Rao 
badur, Mudholk: > bias been set: aside and that of the Government witnesses, 
not at all rofic ici jent in the language, preferred. People are now convinced that 
1 ninet; nine cases out of a poner persons charged with sedition are sure to 

| punished. The authorities seem to believe that so long as severe measures are 


not. resorted to the people will not he brought to their senses: The question now 
is not whether there is sedition or not in'a particular case; it is enough if Gov- 


ernment are convinced that there is, and then there is no hope of escape. This 
being the case, there is ng use in throwing away money in defending persons 
who are accused of sedition, This was the very reason ‘why Mr. Bepin Chandra 


‘Pal prevented his friends from aprealing against the decision in his case. The 


punishment awarded in the Harikishore case is such as would have been meted 
out to robbers and highwaymen. Government officials should remember that the 
editors of newspapers are not such hardened criminals, but men endowed with 
intellectual powers as high as their own. To punish them so severely can only 
have the effect of intensifying sedition. [The Mahrdtta writes :—‘* Those, who 
have read the incriminating verses for which the editor of the Harikishore was 
prosecuted, will be simply astonished at the result of the case, and will 
feel horror at the vindictive and barba rous sentence passed by the District 
Magistrate.’’ | 


25. The recent disastrous fire at the Colaba Cotton Press has cost four 
3 valuable lives. Owing to the carelessness of the 
Alleged necessity of ap- persons concerned, one of the dead bodies, that of 
pointing more than one Coro- ‘Mr, Dhanjisha Karanjia, could not be found till the 
ner for the City of Bombay. f : | 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 9th ‘ourth day after the fire and when it was after 
Nov. great difficulty traceds it was in such a condition 
as to make if imperative that it should be disposed 
of without any delay. But as usually happens in such cases in Bombay, 
though the body was found at 3 p.m. the inquest was not held over it bv 
the Coroner till 8-15 P.m., with the result that it had to lie in a state of decom- 
position for one night more. In the past we have frequently complained 
about such delays, but to no purpose. But in justice we must say that the 
fault is not that of the Coroner but the Lombay Government is to be 
blamed for the delays in such cases. Bombay is not what it was 50 or 75 


years ago. If Government will compare statistics, they will find that it is 


now necessary to appoint three or four Coroners for Bombay. The City 
could be divided into four districts, for each of which a separate Coroner should 
be appointed. The religious susceptibilities of the Indians, especially of the 
Parsis who have to perform ceremonies over the dead and who can take 
Fen: to their last resting place only at certain fixed hours of the day, are 
ryt wounded by the delays which take place in the holding of inquests. 
overnment are not willing to attend to our proposal on ‘the score of 
ich we would suggest that gentlemen of position belonging to various 
communities may be appointed honorary Coroners with powers to hold inquests 
in the-case of accidental deaths and suicides. 


26. “ At about 3 a, M. on Sunday the 3rd November the people residing 
in the Napier Quarters at Karachi were aroused by 


Robbery by a band of the report of firearms. It appears that four Pathans 
armed Pathans at Karachi 


(Sind). armed with revolvers went to the Bawa’s place in the 
Sind Gasette (17), 5th Akara Kambagh and woke the man in charge of the 
Nov. box containing the valuables. On his resisting 


he was fired at and received a wound in the chest, 
The thieves then removed a large sum in cash and some valuable jewelry from 
the box and decamped. They were, however, met by the Police Constable on 
beat at whom they fired three shots, but luckily missed their aim. By this time 
a crowd of Policemen and others had collected, but none dared give chase and 
the robbers were allowed to proceed unmolested. This is the second time that 
armed men have made a raid in the town.......... Naturally the people resid- 
ing in the quarter are very nervous and ask what steps are being taken to 


_prevent a repetition of this affair, Unarmed Policemen can scarcely be 


expected to attack armed men; however, wo trust the force will. make every 


cr 
* 
« . 


gndeavour to trace the offenders:in this. most. daring ‘robbery,’ It is said the 
‘Bawa will be able to recognise the men as there was a bright light burning 
near the box at the time.’ [Commenting on this incident in another column 
the paper writes :— The cause of this lawlessness is not difficult to indicate. 
The present Police force as pointed out by us over and over again is inadequate, 
and in consequence of insufficient pay a very inferior type of men is being 
enlisted so that the force does not command the respect it shouid. We can- 
not reasonably expect unarmed men to attack. desperadoes armed with 
revolvers, but what we do expect is that the Police fores should be sufficiently 
intelligent, and possess the requisite detective ability to bring offenders to 
justice, and above all by a close surveillance over bad characters and suspicious 
arrivals prevent the commission of offences. ‘The whole blamo lies at the door 
of Government whe delay the reorganization scheme. We suppose, however, that 
this sort of thing will continue and the criminals will grow more audacious. 
There is another point to which we must draw attention. The Police of 
Karachi are very greatly hampered owing to the reluctance of the Magistrates 
to take action against bad characters and persons who cannot give a satisfactory 
account of themselves under the security sections of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. ‘The Courts will only pass an order when the evidence is’ very 
strong. Now it is possible to obtain such evidence in some cases, but n>t in all, 
Pathans are used to the rigour with which the law is enforced tn the North- 
West Fronticr Province and must find Karachi with.its gentle Magistrates a. 
splendid field for their endeavours. When a map with previous convictions 
against him arrives ia Karachi, it is absurd to presume that he has come to. 
lead an honest life. ‘The welfare of the community demands that such a person 
should furnish security for his good behaviour or go to prison. A few cases of 
the kind will soon show such men that Karachiis not the place for them to 
exploit. At present the influx of undesirable Pathans is increasing at an 
alarming rate.’’] | 


Legislation. 


27, “In bringing his learned speech on the Seditious Meetings Bill to a 
close, the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose declared 
Comments on the passing that though be and other opponents of the Bill knew 
Me Seditious Meetings that they were going to be defeated, they had the. 
ea dian Spectator (5) 9th Satisfaction of feeling that they had endeavoured 
Nov. to do their duty........... They were, however, bound. 


to be defeated, not merely because Government 


had a majority on their side, but because even the speeches of the opponents | 


of the measure leave an impression upon the mind of the reader that a case,. 
plausible, if not strong, had been made out for some such legislation as had 
been placed on the anvil, whatever modifications in detail it might require....... 
It may be perfectly true that secret sedition will continue, as the learned. 
Doctor foresaw, acd it may be worth considering what effect the release of 
Lala Lajpatrai and modification of the partition of Bengal will have on 
the activities of the irreconcilables. Nothing in the Bill precludes experiments 


in the directions suzgested, and the possible success of the experiments does. 


not disprove the necessity of the measure for warding off the danger to the 
public tranquillity arising from open sedition in the immediate future. The 


restoration of tranquillity under the repressive measures of the last few months. 


was a fact which could not be got over. If disturbances in the Punjdb had 
increased after Lajpatrai’s deportation, there would have been much force io 


Mr. Gokhale’s contention that the release of the popular Jeader would render. 


the Bill unnecessary. But the fact was just the reverse. Similarly, if 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, himseif a Bengali, had expressed his conviction 


that with a modification of the partition of his province the preaching 
of sedition would cease, or if the Extremists had promulgated any such. 


declaration, Mr. Gokhale might have been saddled with the responsibility 


of giving a trial to his suggestions in lieu of repressive measures, But. 
neither Dr. Ghose nor Mr. Gokhale belongs to the party against whom 


the legislation is directed. The Honourable Members have declared that 


the Extremists are ‘ visionaries’ and ‘irresponsible men,’ and their speeches.. 
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should ‘not be surprised if the ‘irresponsible’ men repu- 
esentative character of the Honourable Members. In the 
‘eircumstant 5 special weight attaches to their confidence that the Extre- 
mists will behave affferently if a different course be’ adopted. On the other 
1a 1a, the efficacy of the Government’s policy has, for the time being, proved 
‘suecessful. “Who cen be sure of the future? It would have been bnfair to 
é@xpect Dr. Rash Bebari Ghose and Mr. Gokhale to do more than they did for 
placing on record all that might be said against the general policy of repression, 
But their services are specially valuable because of the efforts made by them to 
_ give the Bill a better shape........ The Tikka Saheb’s Opposition is interesting, 
because it shows that our notables will not blindly support Government, and 
that there is no foundation for the fear that the Advisory Councils will be 
bodies of unintelligent persons with ‘ property qualifications only.’ As regards 
some of the objections to the details, Mr. Gokhale is reported to have argued 
that it will not be difficult for a Police officer to ‘arrange for a little evidence’ 
that a social gathering of more than twenty persons was held for the discussion 
of a political subject. We are thankful that our experience of the Police 
arrangements for evidence is not quite so vastas Mr. Gokhale’s. Who are to 
be the witnesses? If the Police can easily find witnesses to swear that a social 
gathering is really a political meeting, our greatest and vilest enemies would 
be our own ccuntrymen. Sir Harvey Adamson, on tke other hand, says that 
it is difficult to get evidence against the preachers of sedition, and we. are 
inclined to think that he is more correctly informed, If a meeting is really 
open to the public, it is no ground fcr excluding tke Police that it is held in 
a private carden or hall. When the place is thrown open tothe public, the 
right of treating 1t as a ‘castle’ is waived, and the Pclice are a part of the 
public........ However, we should have liked the number fixed at 50 instead 
of 20: and we are glad that an amendment to that effect was proposed. 
If a Policeman cannot easily count 50 or any numbcr higher than 20 
as Sir Harvey asserted, he must be an utterly incompetent man. The bigher 
limit might have been adopted at least in the case of a meeting in a private 
place. The strongest objection raised by us was to the responsibility thrown 
on private citizens of deciding whether or not a ‘subject’ is likely to cause a 
disturbance or public excitement.......... Nay, more, it may not be apparent 
even to the alleged culprit that he has committed any offence. In the circum. 
stances Government ought to have taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
declaring what subjects are likely to cause a disturbance or public excitement. 
Sir Harvey offers to the public the consolation that the holding of a meeting 
without giving notice is not an offence,of which the Police can take cognizance. 
All the same, failure to give notice has been constituted an offence, and who- 
ever is guilty of the omission exposes himself to the risk of a prosecution and 
punishment. Where there is no plain sailing in a legislative undertaking, 
the risk must be accepted by Government, and it should not be thrown on 
private citizens. ‘Though the non-official Native Members fought as hard a 
fight as they could within the time allowed to them, w= believe they would 
have made some more useful and necessary suggestions if more time had been 
at their disposal for a fuller consideration of the various aspects of the repres- 
sive measure. Though meetings held in a private place may be public 
meetings, there should be some difference between the ways of deaiing with 
large meetings held in public places and the necessarily small meetings held in 
private buildings. ‘The Act makes no such distinction, and the result ma 
sometimes involve great hardship.......... It is regrettable that Sir Harvey 
Adamson could not see his way to accepting some of the amendments proposed 
by the native members and making the law a little more reasonable and less 
dangerous to the liberties of subjects, Let us hope that the Magistrates and 
Police Inspectors at least will give due heed to sane public opinion and act in 
a reasonable spirit. It is rather remarkable that while Mr. Gokhale had 
much to say about Bengal and the Bengalis his Bengali colleague had 
little to say about his own part of the country. ‘he latter regretted, on 
the other hand, that the Bill cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty of three 
hundred millions of men. It is fortunate that the Penal Code was passed 
before the. Legislative Councils were enlarged ; otherwise,.we might have been. 
told that the chapter on offences against the State casts a slur on the loyalty 
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of one-sixth of the population of the world. The factis that the opposition to 
the general policy of trying to prevent seditious meetings had really no legs to 
stand upon, though particular portions of the Bill might have been open to 
serious objection......... Mr. Gokhale says that the voice of those who counsel 
patience and moderation and self-restraint is for the time at a discount among 
their countrymen; and yet we are told that the Extremists are only ‘a few’. 
If the majority of their countrymen follow the lead of the Moderates, their 
voice cannot be discounted by many. Sir Harvey has, therefore, naturally 
inferred that the Moderates have been too passive and have lacked courage, 
Mr. Gokhale, on the other hand, demands that to make his influence felt, the 
policy of tbe Moderates should be accepted in full, that the partition of Bengal 
should be modified, that Lala Lajpatrai should be released, that the constitu- 
tional reforms should be other than those which Government have proposed : 
indeed, it is difficult to say where Government are to stop........... The conse- 
quence will be that the oniy two parties arrayed against each other will. be 
Government and the irreconcilables, The Moderates will have to make com- 
mon cause with the one or the other side, if they wish to be influential with 
their countrymen......... - Only the Government can save them from this 
destiny by suppressing extremism. Mr. Morley speaks of the Moderates 
rallying to the side of Government. We rather think that Government will 
have to rally to the side of the Moderates, if possible. ”’ 


28. “The Bill ‘to make better provision for the prevention of meetings 
hia Rested “Ralivns likely to promote sedition or to cause disturbance of 
(4), 9rd Nov, "public tranquillity’ has become law in spite of the 
| earnest protests of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, the 
Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and the Honourable the Tikka Saheb of 
Nabha, As regards the necessity of the measure, Sir Denzil [bbetson does not 
want it for the Punj4b and Sir Lancelot Hare has asked it only for the district 
of Backergan}. ‘With the exception of that district, therefore,’ said the 
Viceroy ‘there will be no legislation in force that did not exist before the 
promulgation of the Ordinance.’ It is for the sake of a single district then 
that this,extremely despotic measure has been added to the long list of Indian 


penal laws. This is certainly a waste of legislative power. It shows how ~ 


easily laws of a certain kind are passed in India and how ‘the law of the Jand,’ 
to which Mr. Morley refers so uactuously now and then, is synonymous with the 
whim of all excited executive officers in the country. -One avowed reason why 
this law has been passed is because the proposals of reform formulated by the 
officials have not met with a grateful reception at the hands of the public. The 
amendments introduced in the Select Committee do not affect the priaciple of 
the Bill. We all know that draft Bills are often ioaded with a certain amount 
of ballast destined to be thrown out in the Select Committee ostensibly as a 
concession to criticism. We hope Government will prove right and its critics 
wrong in their estimates of the probable results of the measure. All that 
we can say is that we aave heard more than one sober and responsible Indian 
publicist aver that men like him had no piace henceforth in public life. 
This is no doubt an extremely pessimistic view, but no severer demand has 
been made on Indian patriotism than that made by the new law, namely, of 
placing itself under the surveillance of the Police.” 


*29. In its issue of 10th November the paper writes:—‘* There seems 
or prepay to beavery general opinion that the Act forthe 
ag utatan Sucial “Hejormer better prevention of seditious meetings is clumsily 
(4), 1Uth Nov. oo 5 : 
worded and likely to prove dilficult to interpret. 
In fact we have heard it called unintelligible. ‘The definition contained 
in it of a public meeting is acknowledged by Sir Harvey Adismson 
himself to be unsatisfactory, but we are told that there was no alternative 
definition put forward and so it had to be allowed to hold the field.......... 
Now, we do not want the non-oliicial members of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council to be constituted into a permanent Opposition, but in regard to this 
particular measure, to the very principle of which they were entirely 
opposed, they had, certainly no duty to offer suggestions for improving 
it. Indeed, we doubt, if it was quite correct of them to have agreed to sit 
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@dble¢o join’ in! any ‘Report df that Committes which did not, frod 
int of view of Government, emasculate the measure. We bave a feeling 
~membetship of Select Committees implies a certain measure of 
tance of the. principle of a measure, that should probably stand in the way 

ight opposition at subsequent, stages of its progress in the Council. 


"acne precise definition of public meetings that should not be allowed 


to be held without permission could not have'been directly devised, the kind of 


gatherings which it is most necessary and. expedient to exempi from ~ police 


espionage could have been indicated ina sub-clause. Marriages and funerals 
‘and gatherings for religious purposes could and should have been expressly 


exempted from the purview of the Police, But, it will be objected, sedition 
may be organised on such occasions. Onr reply is, it is better to take 


the chance of that than make the whole population liable to the irritation 


of the presence. of uninvited Police guests at these functions. If you 
insist on governing a country independently of the people of that country, 
you will have to take some risk. ......... We do not wish to underestimate 
any actual danger that may exist. The Viceroy tells us that he knows 
of certain things having been done, which were calculated seriously to endanger 
the State, and we take His Excellency’s word for it. Well, you have deported 
some persons, imprisoned others, flogged a few, levied punitive Police, and 
prohibited public meetings. You claim that you have broken the back 
of sedition and yet, in the.same breath, you pass a law involving a 
greater slur on the loyal and law-abiding than on the seditious and aggressive 
section of the population. Are you sure you are not acting like Lamb’s 
Chinaman, who burnt down a house every time he wanted to roast pig for his 
dinner ?......... We can imagine no more calamitous consequence to the 
cause of good government than that Indian officials should come to feel that 
they have to do work deemed dirty by the majority of their educated fellow- 
countrymen. Such a feeling makes a man either thoroughly unscrupulous and 
wicked, or makes him a hypocrite who preaches sedition privately to make up 
for his official subservience in public. The central issue before the British 
people, it seems to us, is whether their rule in India shall be made to depend on 
mercenary, military and Police forces or on the co-operation of enlightened 
and educated men, It is easy to taunt the latcer for their timidity in not 
dissociating themselves from the Extremists, but every measure which makes 
Government dependent to an increasing extent on unthinking brute force, makes 
it increasingly difficult for thoughtful men, who value the good opinion of their 
own people more than the plaudits of the apostles of high-handedness, to give free 
play to their disposition to support it......... We note with great satisfaction | 
that both Mr. Morley and Lord Minto recognise that the educated claases, in 
virtue of their education, are entitled to an increasing share in the administration. 
What we call extremism in politics is simply the answer of the more impulsive 
of the educated classes to that challenge which ought never to have been made, 
but which has been made ad nauseam by officials, by Lord Curzon and by 
Mr. Logan, to mention two of the most recent instances. However that may 
be, the Moderates, that is, the majority of educated Indians, view the growth 
of extremist politics with much less favour than some of their critics and 
opponents apparently do. But Government will not give them a chance of 
giving effect to their views. Did Government consult any Indian leader as to 
how the present situation could be met? If they did not, how can they expect 
Indian leaders «o support their measures?......... We see that neither 
the Viceroy nor any of the official members took any notice of the protest 
of the Tikka Saheb of Nabha against the Seditious Meetings Act in its 
present form, though, we fancy, they would have made much of his being a 
natural leader and a scion of a princely house, had he supported the Bill. We 
trust that this is not a foretaste of the treatment to be expected by the Council - 
of Notables, ‘The policy of secretiveness, of jealous exclusion of Indian leaders 

from the preparation of measures, is seen even in connection with the work of 
the Decentralisation Commission.......... The local and Imperiat Govern- 
ments are said to have prepared suggestions which they desire to lay before it, 
Evidently, these suggestions will form the principal basis of the Commission’s 
ne, hl though non-official witnesses are invited to give evidence, the 


pa rah up to this moment has no idea of what these suggestions are or are likely 
% 


We say that this is unfair.” 


”" 


#80, In. the course of an article entitled “ the Gag Manufactured by ‘The’ 


Son of Adam’ for the promotion of. Secret Sedition,’* 
the Katser-i- Hind writes :—* It is notorious that legis- 
lation in India, be it Imperial or Provincial, is a 
mockery and a travesty.......... According to the whim or pleasure of the 
dominant member of the Government legislative measures are ordered 
to be placed on the anvil. His will there is none to dispute save the 
Viceroy, provided that personage is something more than a figurehead.......... 
But since the days of Lord Dufferin the Government of India themselves have 
become most unconstitutional and the so-called law members of the Council 
are so many ‘ mandate bound ’ lawyers who have to keep their consciences elastic 
in order to serve their employers with unstinted ‘loyalty and fidelity’......... 
The more the British nation and the Uouse of Commons neglect their duties 
and responsibilities towards the helpless people of India, the stronger 
become the men on the spot.......... Moreover, there has been a dearth of first 
class statesmen at the head of affairs both at Westminister and at Calcutta, 
men of broad views and active sympathy, who could enter into the feelings 
of the people and prove their inmost wishes and sentiments. The humdrum 
mediocrities whom we have as Secretaries of State and Viesroys become 
more or less pliant tools in the hands of the dominant member or 
members of the Government of India. It is only a truism to say that 
the Home Member for the time being of the Government of India is mightier 
than King Edward himself as far as power and authority are concerned.......... 
There is no limit to the mischief he may do, and, in the interests of truth, 
we are bound to say that all the present discontent in the country have 
their uléimate origin in the mischievous acts, executive and _ legislative, 
of the Home Member.......... What is facetiously called the Government 
of India is no more ihan the government of a single, or at the most, two 
tyrants !......--. We had till late such a Home Member in the person of Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson..........* No lover, but rather a strong hater, of the Indian 
people, he exercised his high authority and influence for a most mischievous 
purpose.......... When this Amurath retired from the Home membership, 
he was succeeded by another of his tribe: whom some humorous punning 
journals have called ‘The Son of Adam.’ Sir Harvey Adamson is only a 
replica of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, and he has now signalised his office by further 
tinkering at (only to spoil them further) the sham proposals of reform 
originated by his immediate predecessor and by manufacturing the brand new 
Gag which is destined to crumble into atoms in course of time. However they 
may laud its repressive merits, this Gag is sure to be execrated as much and for- 
gotten as soon as its AUtNOr.........- With an official of such a character, posses- 
sing not a spark of sympathy, and much less of even ordinary political sagacity, 
what better could be expected ?......... ‘Though the enlightened public cried 
themselves hoarse to get the Gag abandoned or to have it finally discyssed at a 
full meeting of the Council, Sir Harvey Adamson has disregarded the public will 
by having his own way........... But such a victory has invariably proved most 
disastrous to the victor, and we have not the slightest hesitation in forecasting 
that it will prove so for Sir Harvey Adamson. “Just consider the hypocritical 
utterances of the men in authority, the Viceroy included ! They all talked 
of meeting the wants and wishes of the Moderate party and exhorted it to 
co-operate with Government, yet in the same breath, when two of the chosen 
of the people fervently pleaded, with all their strength, eloquence, learning and 
stern and couvincing logic, for a modification of the Bill in the spirit of their 
amendments, their pleadings were utterly disregarded, and all the amendments, 
save one, were rejected by the help of the otticiai majority! Is this the way 
to conciliate the Moderates who are not only anxious to give their best advice to 
Government but co-operate with it? Is cO-operation possible without mutual 
sympathy, toleration and fair-mindedness P.sescoeee Can co-operation be 
possible where there 1s a resolule unwillingness to ear and weigh facts and 
arguments, to admit that there is the other side to the question, aud: to take 
the popular representatives into their confidence? Just calmly consider the 
logic and reasoning of the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose aud the iLonour- 
able Mr. Gokhale.......... Did Sir Harvey essay to contradict or to controvert 


_ Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 10th 
Nov., Eng. cols. 


it seriously ? Onthe contrary, ostrich-like, he avoided it, and then, after 
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ner'of the pettifogging attorney'in a losing case he began roundly 
ne the tables on them and fallaciously accusing their party of want of 
+e and unwillingness to support Government in bringing seditious 


its'to book !...... Surely the two popular representatives were patriotic 
ringing to the notice of Government. the utter futility of the legislative 


asmyth hammer which was forged to crush the petty swarm of mosquitoes 


and ants pestering them in a stray corner or two of the Empire?.......- 
Government wants their advice and support! How may it be given when by 


a legislative ukase, worse than that of the Czar, it ties the tongues of. all 


honest and patriotic citizens and even threatens them with pains and penalties 


which would not be tolerated elsewhere. ' And as to the support wanted from 
the Moderates to convict those alleged to be seditious Sir Harvey Adamson. 
seems to have clean forgotten that no self-respecting Moderate could - come 
forward to perjure himself, simply because Government would like, by hook 
or by crook, to send men against whom there could not be a tittls of. evidence 
to jail? The Government of India know too well how their Police, their spies, 
and their army of vulgar informers, are all a set of unscrupulous persons, corrupt 
to the core, and capable of fabricating the most atrocious falsehoods.......... 
Verily, we are’ashamed of any Englishman, high or low, who would invite honest 
folk to swear away the character of innocent persons! In our experience of 
over thirty years we have not met with a speech from the lips of any honour- 
able member of the Viceregal Council which is so full of the insolence of office, 
of intense contempt towards the educated natives, ard of irresponsible and 
reprehensible utterances as the one by this worthy. It must lead to nothing but 
exasperation and be a direct stimulus to disaffection. And yet the Viceroy had 
not a word cf reproof for those truculent and most inflammatory utterances ! 
What does such a state of affairs tell us? This only, that the Government of 
India is utterly demoralised, and there is not a single member from the Viceroy 
downwards who seems to possess any statesmanship to steer with ordinary safety 
such a vessel of State as India. But what may be the sum and substance of 
this Adamson’s Gag which has been now manufactured in the teeth of the entire 
peace-loving and: law-abiding population? Will it prevent sedition? We 
emphatically say No. As the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose observed, it 
will be the most potent instrument for fomenting secret seditton...... ..- Is there 
a doubt that Sir Harvey Adameon’s Gagging Act hastens the fatal hour when the 
secret pile of sedition will be kindled and soon converted into a huve conflagra- 
tion.’ ‘This is deemed the highest piece of statesmanship! And to crown this 
legislative tragi-comedy the Viceroy, Heaven only knows under inspiration 
from what soaring genius, asked His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
read at parade the thanks of his Government tothe army at every regimental 
staticn! Asif the country had just. been freed from a calamity thousand times 
worse than that of the dark days of 1857! What astupendous Viceregal folly |” 
*31,. “ The only excuse that we think can be put forward by Lord Minto’s 
me Government for their precipitate haste in rushin 
| oe (24), 10th Novw the Seditious Meetings Bill is to say that the esti. 
was of an urgent character. But His Excellency’s 
speech itself is a refutation of that plea........... The representatives of the 
Indian people at the Simla session did their duty with ability and courage 
and their countrymen are grateful to them, Autocracy has won the day. 
Lord Minto’s Government have distinguished themselves by ond more measure 
that is condemned in every educated home. We congratulate them on this 
further exhibition of statesmanship. Lord Minto was not sufficiently explicit 
and intelligible when he alluded in his speech to ‘attempts to tamper with 
the loyalty of our magnificent Indian Army,’.......... lf as a matter of fact 
His Excellency the Viceroy had no other attempt in mind than that of an obscure 
‘Lahore paper, his request to the Commander-in-Chief ‘to convey to His 
Majesty’s Indian.troops his thanks for the contempt with which they have 
‘received the disgrace!ul overtures which were made to them’ is indicative of 
nothing but the panic which overtook the Punjéb and the Indian Government. 
‘But when the * magnificent Indian Army.’ was sensible enough to treat the 
‘overtures made to them ‘with contempt,’ Lord Minto and his colleagues 


would have done well to follow the excellext example........... ‘I'he ‘ magni- 


\ 


et ee ee 


31 


ficent Army ’ must by this time be wondering at their ridiculous fuss made by 


their panic-stricken and hysterical supericrs and has for the first time been. 
made conscious of its magnificent power. Well, who can quesfion the wisdom 
of our Simla gods? Whatever one may think of Lord Minto’s views which. 
are, in our opinion, marred by an abundance of official tints and hues, 
the entire tone, his speech is intended more to conciliate than alienate. 
the sympathies of those to whom it was addressed........... We.do not 
know what kind of Judge the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson made at 


Rangoon. But his speech does not show that he is even a _ cautious - 


lawyer, let alone an able one. Because the Ordinance has been before 
the public for five months, therefore he seriously argues that the presious 
Bill which he was in charge of was also before the public for five months! 
Apart from the extraordinary logic of this contention, may we ask him why 
the Bill was at all introduced, if it was the same thing as the Ordinance ?P 
This sort of quibbling might pass for serious and sonnd argument at Simla, but 
not elsewhere. It is, indeed, a pity that all the non-official members were not 
able to attend at Simla and oppose the monstrous piece of legislation that has’ 
found a place on the Indian Statute-book. But the presumption that the 
Honourable Member drew from their non-attendance was quite in keeping 
with the logic of the above piece of reasoning....... Great distance and serious 
inconvenience, coupled with the settled conviction that all opposition was hope- 
less in the presence of an obstinate and omnipotent bureaucracy who were 
determined to rush the Bill through all its stages, do not justify the presump- 
tion that the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson deduced with so much 
confidence.,........ Parliament was no longer in sessions to enable members 
to heckle Mr. Morley about the provisions of the precious Bill. Are 
we to presume that it was that consideration also that weighed with 
the authorities in forcing an unheard-of measure on a helpless public - with 
indecent hasteP Further, are the public to presume that the Bill is a 
further attempt to mislead the British public and the Government at 
home regarding the situation in the country? The Honourable Member 
was able to draw only one presumption. But he will see that various 


other presumptions can be raised with equal fairness and cogency. Sir 


Harvey Adamson’s speech in support of the Bill which is being heartil 
denounced throughout the country is in painful contrast with Lord Minto’s, 
With the former wrong presumptions, sweeping statements and insolent accusa- 
tions pass for cogent argument. We are specially pleased to note that there 
is not the slightest taint of arrogance in His Excellency’s speech. Whether 
the views propounded in it are right or wrong, it is not marred by his colleague’s 
insolence, self-conceit and intellectual bias. In fact the tone ot the speech 
is quite worthy of the dignity of Lord Minto’s position. We differ from 
His Excellency’s views, but wish to speak about him with a deference in keeping 
with the tone of his pronouncement. Sir Harvey Adamson holds the Moderates 
responsible for the present Bill and the present troubles. ‘he charge is so 
unjust and ungrateful that it deserves to be flung back in the tace of those 
who make it. The accusation is so reckless that it is a pity the author of it 
was ever entrusted with the delicate and responsible duty of piloting the Bill 
through the Legislative Council.” a 


32. In its issue of 8rd November the paper writes :—Lord Minto’s Gov- 
ernment have at length succeeded in getting passed 

Gujarati (24), 3rd Nov. into law their pet Gagging Act through the help of an 

| official majority. Hurrah for you, Anglo-Indian 

Government and Anglo-Indian Press! More glory to your career, sage Morley. 
Bureaucrats, rejoice! You have completed your masterpiece. The people of 
‘India cannot believe the statement of Lord Minto and the Honourable mem- 
ber in charge of the Biil that it was for the sake of preserving peace in the 
country and checking the headlong career of sedition-mongers that the Act was 
framed, It is, however, significant that the authorities have not been able to 
secure the support of evena single Indian, We are led to believe that this is only 
the first of its kind and that similar measures are likely to follow. In one way, 
however, we are not sorry for this inauguration of the new repressive policy, 
The path to liberty is full of thorns, and no nation can attain liberty without hav- 


a = ‘Bb6t . vor late, the’ pi people wed: have -had td pit thai 
finst elt rulers ‘and thiv is orily a beginniiig: of the contest. 
RES Taw weal, * 6 sire, fail in‘ its object of ovetairing the people. A poliey” 
OF ee ondill Y aggre ‘now, ‘might havé énabled Government to win the 
Pps. Ae whe C ence eC if the’ peo ole ; ; it ‘may be too late todo it to-morrow. This law will: 
. nO ONDE pi ie people from ‘tiolding public meetings, but it cannot prevent: 

| theth from ereacg 30 political subjects secretly among themselves, India will 
bé’ converted into a seoond Ireland where about 50 repressive enactments 

have failed to produce any effect upon the people. We are sorry that. a weak 

raler like Lord Minto should at present be at the head of .the Government. 

Had there been a Viceroy stronger than him, he would have tried to discover the 
réal causes Of the prevailing discontent and removed them, instead of widening ~ 
| the already existing gulf between the rulers and the ruled, We sincerely 

& _bewail the short-sivhtedness of the authorities: It: has always happened that 
where the rulers and the ruled have ranged themselves on opposite sides the 
former have sooner or later to suffer an eolipse. This is what will happen in 
the present instance. Certain apparent defeats are io reality victories. | 


33; There is deep: -seatel unrest in certain parts of India. In some 
fies Jomded (28), 8th provinces Hindus and Muhammadans are at daggers. 
et, 3: eidiny © Gendehde drawn and sharp conflicts have now and then taken 
(67), 4th Nov.; Akhbdre- Place between the local Police and the national 
Soudégar (20), 5th and 9th volunteers. Bitter remarks are made by the Bengali 
pha Akhbdr-ceIslam (62), Press against Government. ‘Those who raise deafen- 
— : ing cries of Bande Mdtaram are punished with 
flogging. Violent speeches are made in public meetings. In the face of all 
these things, the Government of India have passed the Preverition of Seditious 
Meetings Bill with a view to nipping sedition in the bud, The situation in one 
or two provinces is singularly alarming and the question naturally arises who 
is responsible for the present state of the country. A rapid survey of the work. 
of the Indian National Congress will at once show that because its demands and 
recommendations -have remained unheeded for years together at the hands. 
of the authorities the party of Extremists rose in the “country. From its. 
inception the proceedings of the Congress have been conducted on the most 
approved principles of moderation. Yet how have the Government of India 
and their officers treated this body? Not only have all the Congress leaders — 
been ridiculed, but their resolutions have been contemptuously disregarded as 
being unworthy of any consideration at the hands of Government. In his 
speech introducing the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill, Sir Harvey 
Adamson conveniently forgot ali this and found fault with the Moderates 
for having failed to stand by the side of Government and for not having 
dissociated themselves from the Extremists. In justice to the Moderate 
leaders we must say that they have always done their best to fulfil their 
duties towards Government. Mr. Morley and Sir Harvey Adamson, however, 
now appeal to the Moderates to rally round the standard of Government. 
If similar wishes had been expressed and acted upon a few years ago, the 
danger that is now menacing the country would never have arisen. His 
Excellency Lord Minto in closing the debate made some wise and weighty 
comments on the growth of political activity among the Indians, but we must 
remark that though there has been much talk, no serious attempt has ever 
been made by the Government of India to win the hearts of their subjects by 
a sympathetic and generous policy. (The Bombay Sa nadchdr and the Akh- 
bdr-e-Souddgar also severely criticise Sir Harvey Adamson’s speech and blame 
. the authorities for having disregarded the constitutional agitation carried on 
by the Congress. - The Akhbdr-e-Isldm speaks highly of Lord Minto’s views 
a= on the present situation of the country and exhorts the Indians so to conduct 
a themselves as to render the new Act a dead letter, | 


ae 34. “ The Seditious Meetings Bill, which has been denounced ett the eale. 

a o ioktin Soudégur (20 country as the most ‘iniquitous and unrighteous. 

4 Nowe, Eng. cols. “")+ measure that ever passed through the Viceregal 

a Council, has unfortunately become the law of the 

Be land. That shame and sorrow will be universally felt by educated Indians at the 

Sa passing of the Act, there cannot be the least doubt: Wedo not undertake to. 
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say what may be the feelings of the Government of India, who have forced 
_ the measure upon the loyal and law-abiding inhabitants of India by an unreason- 
“ing and unreasonable official majority. The diseredit of the necessity of 
passing such an Act belongs as much to Government as to those for whom it is. 
intended. The sentinjents and the feelings of civilised nations on the subject. 
of the Act can. better be imagined than described......... The Government. 
of India have sown the wind aud must be prepared to reap the whirlwind of a 

chorus of disapproval and disapprobation throughout the country, and for the 

matter of that the civilized world. We will now proceed to consider and. 
criticise the speech made by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale on the Seditious 
Meetings Bill. Let it be stated at the outset that we agree with every word 

and expression used by the Honourable Member at the Viceregal Council, 

except the solitarv statement that asin the Punjdb the Colonization Act has 
been vetoed, soin Bengal the partition should be modified in some manner accept- 

able to the Bengalis. Weare surprised that a politician and statesman of the. 
calibre and capacity of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale should make this proposal.... 

The British Government would sooner allow India to get out of their grasp 
than ignominiously yield to the demands of the clamorous Bengali Babus....... 

Even if the partition was a great diplomatic blunder on the part of Government, 

the kind of agitation that has been carried on by the Bengali Babus during 
the last twelve-month and more surely does not. entitle them to any con- 

sideration at the hands of Government.’ 


*35. “The pathetic and eloquent appeal with which the Honourable Dr. 

ale Rash Behari Ghose wound up his able and well- 
—a 10th Nov» yeasoned speech was a faithful exposition of the 
public estimate in India of the Bill that was passed 
into Act. ‘The lst of November wili leave an unpleasant memory in the 


minds of the people as being the day on which they acquired their great 

Magna Charta from the late Queen, and lost years later one of their cherished 
ani valuable rights. ‘lhe Act has been assigned a place on the Statute- 

book for a limited period only. But the thin end of the wedge has been 
introduced, and what is a tentative measure now may some day be 
invested with all the potency of a permanent enactment. The voice of reason 
prevailed in only so far that the period of its currency has been restrict2d to 
three years. Its limited character has taken off the edge of much of the ill- 
feeling which it would have otherwise evoked........... The Act is fraught 
With mischievous potentialities......... . Whenthe new law comes to be en- 
forced with the united sanction of the Supreme and the Provincial Governments 
in any given area, the rule of the Police will become absolute, and there would 
be no safety against their aggression.... ..... If the Police are capable of grave 
misbehaviour in the heart of the metropolis of all India and under the very 
nose of the highest authorities, it is difficult to imagine what atrocities they may 
not be capable of in mofussil towns and villages when under the Act they 
are invested with absolute authority to interfere with the domestic privacy 
of the people. And yet Sir H. Adamson calls these things patty inconveniences 
which loyal citizens must be ready to undergo in the interest of peace and good 
government !.......... It may be hoped that the Act will be the first and the 
last of its kind.”’ 


36. The Hindi Punch contains two cartoons’ on the Prevention of Sedi- 
Hindi Punch (27), 3rd tious Meetings Bill. ‘The first of these falls into two 
Wiv.. Bee. cae > parts. In the first part the Anglo-Indian press is 
depicted as holding out both its hands toa give a 
warm welcome to the Biil while in the second part the booted foot of the Indian 
press is shown as administering a severe kick to the Bill. In the second 
eartoon (styled ‘“‘ Mr, Punch’s fancy Portraits for Divali’’) are drawm six of 
the Congress leaders seated on chairs in a row. Among these are to be 
recognised the Honoura>le Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, the Honourable Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, and Nawab Syed Muhammad. 
Round the mouth of each is tied a gag with alock ia the ceatre.. Tue atm 
of this cartoon is apparently to exhibit the supposed effec: the passing of the 
Bill will have on the Congress leaders. | 
coy 1845—9 
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ene ea: “atu that pasa him and make up that. entity called 
pe etter mn 2; ban the Government of India, which bas. no soul to feel 
ye. Or body to. be kicked, seem to take thei? cue more 


rite ‘the. ‘unmitigatedly rovoking -Mr. Morley than the more forbearing 
Viceroy. closer. to them. . 
-gome of those cruel i ironies and sophistic ‘legerdemain which they omployed in 


e have never. expected that they would stoop to 


arguing | for the Seditious Meetings Bill, Sir H, Adamson could hardly have 


been serious when he cited as proof of 20 days being a sufficient time for 


the due voicing of the people’s opinion on this startling measure from the fact 
that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and, Dr. Rash Behari made the speeches 
they dic.... ...... But more cruel than thie fling at the two gentlemen as well 


‘asthe people was the charge of indifference towards the, Bill which was 


brought against the absentee “elected members of the Council. iisgascnd RaOIT 
absence.is a prool of the deep conviction of the popular party of their ab- 
solute inability to do any good in the Council. We would not wonder if in 
the near future men of worth and independence came to consider the rédle 
of a member of Council to be beneath the dignity of self-respecting men. The 
chief argument on which in one form or another the official apologists mainly 
rested their defence of the Bill was that whilst there was dangerous unrest, 
including attempts at tampering with the army. and inciting people to breaches 
of law, the Moderates and the educated classes had done nothing to help Gov- 


ernment in the maintenance of law and order or in battling with sedition. On 


the heads of the Moderates did they, therefore, lay the blame of this new instru- 
ment of despotism. ‘That is once more the logic of the wolf accusing the poor 
lamb lower down the stream of muddling the water higher up. May we ask 
Sir H, Adamson what have he and his colleagues, present and past, done to 
enlist on their side the sympathy and strength of the Moderates ? For twenty 
years the latter have been crying out for modest reforms and their cry might as - 
well have been saised in the wilderness. Flouted and jeered at and kept at 
arms’ length by Viceroy after Viceroy and Secretary of State after 
Secretary of Stateand now dubbed ‘our enemies’ by a Liberal Secretary 
of State and indiscriminately condemned as not being representatives of 
the people in that very document embodying the proposed so-called ‘reforms ’ 
which Lord Minto is parading as containing a due recognition of the new spirit, 
the Moderates have by their patience and forbearance only male themselves the: 
butt of ridicule to those who, not without reason, are urging new methods 
for the people’s sake. Nor is it true that the Moderates have done nothing to 
befriend Government. Surely Government know the strenuous battles they 
are fighting to prevent the Congress from being captured by the Extremists....... 
The Viceroy talks glibly of troubles in the Punjab and attempts at tamper- 
ing with the army. But he gives no facts and wants us to take him on trust. 
As for Bengal, each act of rowdiness has had a precedent violence on the part of 
Government as an excuse, ‘There have ag yet been no riots io India like the 
Gordon Riots nor scenes like the suffragette demonstrations of the present day. 
Yet" these were followed by no Seditious Meetings Bills, no repression, no 
condemnation of entire parties. But, as Mr. Morley has said, India is not 
Canada or Ireland; and why should English statesmen on coming to India not 
wear the armour of the Oriental emperors of India’s Dark Ages P”’ 


38. “ Notwithstanding the protests made by representative individuals 
and associations, the Government of India had their 
Monratie (10), rd Nov. latest legislative pet christened and recognised b 
the Supreme Legislative Council on Friday Jast. The non-official members 
of the Council, who were present at Simla, no doubt strained every nerve either 
to have the Bill abandoned altogether or at least to have it reasonably amended. 
But with the guaranteed official 1 majority at their back, Government could carry 
out their decision not to go beyond a few small concessions, ‘The result.is that 
at least for the next tbree years the neck of every public worker, devoted to the 


ause of popular and political eduvation, will be in jeopardy and. the voice of public 


opinion will be almost. stifled. ..+....+« We are surprised at Government not 


recognising the ‘first priuciple of public life in any country that discontent — 
driven underground is not discontent radically cured, but only. hidden from ~/—. 
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35 
fogressive nation coercion is soon worn out, and both Russia as... well,as 
Ireland have proved that those who sow the: wind .by inaugurating repres: 
sive measures - ‘have to reap the whirl-wind of discontent. .multiplied: a 
hundredfold. . The remedy ‘is surely worse than the disease, and the new Act 
in India at any rate instead of being a cure or a palliative will do nothing but 
‘aggravate in their deepest seat and foundation the worst disorders.’ 
may prevent formal meetings. But in spite of it small informal gatherings 
will not be made impossible; and what may be lost in point of . numerical 
strength of the audience may possibly be made up for by the intensity of the 
feelings of those that will assemble. At least that is what happens in Russia. 
[The paper then goes on tq quote from Mr. John Foster Fraser’s book ‘ Red 
Kussia,”’ his description of secret meetings in Russia and then adds:—] We can- 


Tn a ‘pro 


not but feel sympathy for the men described by Mr. Fraser in the above extract. 


Lheir only object is to seek and impart political light, and one feels his heart 
revolt against the oppressive laws which keep men from expressing. 
Opinions in public meetings and drive them to hide their ill-will to be vented with 
tenfold bitterness in secret conclaves held in defiance of law in dark corners. 

This is the everyday experience in Russia ; and as the Indian people desire that 

the British Government should not behave like the Russian Government, and as 
the British Government themselves so dislike the Russian Government as to 
resent even the slightess hint about any similitude between British and 
Russian methods, it is to be hoped that senseless anl injurious methods of 
repression, typified by the latest Act of the Supreme Legislature, will not be 
allowed to permanently sully the Statute-book.” 


39. “'The Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill was passed into law 
| Patriot (18), 2nd Nov. yesterday. ‘Lhis was a foregone conclusion. ‘he 
| able Mr. Gokhale were not expected to prove by 
their logic or rhetoric, to the framers of the law, the inadvisability of passing this 
eagcoing Act. | 
which they have set their hearts. But there is a precedent for the repeal of an 
Act. The Vernacular Press Act—otherwise known as the gagging Act—passed 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton was repealed by the sympathetic 
administration of Lord Ripon. It is not too much to hope, therefore, that the 
present Act may meet with the same fate as. its predecessor. 
persistent agitation for the repeal of this Act can bring about the desired result. 
Let us hope our Congressmen and our countrymen will not take this asa ‘ settled 
fact’, but will press in season and out of season for its repeal. ” | 


40, Imspite of entreaties, expostulations and protests from non-official 
members, the Seditious Meetings Bill has at last been 
passed into law and the Indians have no stronger proof 
as to how Anglo-Indian bureaucracy tramples ruth- 
lessly upon public opinion in this country. ‘The speeches of the official members 
during the debate on the Bill show clearly that none of them has a clear grasp of 
the real position of things in India. The member in charge of the Bill asserted 
that sedition and discontent were rampant in the country and that the educated 
portions of the community had made repressive legislation necessary. The 
Honourable Mr. Baker holds the press and public speakers responsible for the 
present ill-feeling among the people towards the ruling class. The Viceroy, differ- 
ing from both, openly admits the loyalty of the Indians, but defends the Bill as a 
preventive measure intended to check the mischievous activities of a few foolish 
agitators. Itis thus clear that none of them has understood the situation 
aright. ‘The Viceroy says in one part of his speech that Government do not wish 
to stem the tide of popular aspirations, but proceeds straightway to give his 
sanction to a Bill which deprives the people of one of their cherished rights. 
If there is any ill-feeling in the minds of the people against Government, it is 
due to the acts of officials and no blame attaches to the people or their 
leaders.. The passing of the Bill has in one sense made the path of the 
people clear. ‘lhey now know that mere speeches and meetings are absolutely 
useless for bringing about national regeneration. Muscular force is,in our 
opinion, the only effective remedy to secure our goal. If Government, 
trusting to the power of the sword, treat us as mere brutes, it becomes 
our duty to employ the strength of our wrists to resist their attacks, By 


Arunodaya (108), 3rd Nov. 


Thenew Act. 


Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose and the Honours 


‘The Legislators of India have never dropped a measure upon 
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igipality held last week, the scheme 
On Tk e town of Dhérwdér with pipe water 
a ihgeerde Municipality ‘an Was discussed, "Mer! Visheshvaraya, the Superintend- 
fia ee rey” in Ghoineet being present. It is estimated that 
+ (Madang Patra: (68). the initial outlay will amount to Rs. 3} lakhs. To 
| eo raise this. large sum Government will ‘have to give 
— apes Ca a rE . a loan of Rs. 13 lakhs with an additional free grant 
: as ‘ oo one lakh of rupees to. the Municipality. ‘The Local Board will also 
oe ce have to contribute Rs: 50,000.: Then alone the work can be taken in 
hand and brought to a successful termination; The whole scheme thus 
ie Gp ees upon the wiliienaes of Government to advance the loan and make 
See the grant mentioned above. ‘That Dhdrwér has been constantly suffering from 
Nes scarcity of water is a notorious fact, which requires no proof whatever. 
~~ This the first daty of Government to help their suffering subjects, and we 
es trust that they will not fail to give the necessary assistance to the local 
Municipality to enable it to provide an adequate supply of good drinking 
water to the inhabitants of the town. 


Native States. 


| ‘ $2, Continuing its remarks on the Idar State (vide paragraph 47 of 
fa Weekly Keport No. 44 of 1907), the Mahi Kédntha 
: momey ofidar State. - Gasette says :—In the meanwhile, the Alienation 

fahi Kdntha Gazette (86), Thee 
3nd Nov. mmittee is deciding cases in connection with: the 
3 jaghire of the Sheshani Inamdars in rapid succession. 
i No doubt despatch-in spch decisions is desirable in itself provided the claims of 
Justice are not overlooked. But unfortunately such is nut the case in the present 
instance. The personnel of the Committee is above reproach. But after 
all, as the members are servants of the State, chey cannot be expected to be 
independent i in their judgments. It is quite natural that occasions should 
frequently arise in which in order to please their masters, they have to give 
. -  wnfair decisions. Although through the admonition of Mr. Fitagerald “His 
~Highness.and the ICumar Saheb, were constrained to restore the appropriated 
lands to the Ivamdars ‘they did so with great reluctance and have since then 
heen trying their best to get them back.again. They began by first attacking 
“the yaghors endowed for charitable purposes, and when the holders of these 
Jeghirs petitioned His Highness in person, he offered to continue them in 
on on condition of their paying one year’s income as nazrana, At 
the same time he asked them to waitonthe Kumar Saheb and secure his. 
assent to the arrangement, The latter enhanced the fine from one year’s. 
ineome to that of two years, The petitioners were prepared to Consent even 
to this. But there is no limit tu man’s avarice; the arrangement was set 
. aide, and the Alienation Committee appointed, The ways of this Committee. 
are such that the Inamdars. prefer relinquishing their holdings to retaining 
them ; forin many cases the State dues are assessed much higher than the 
entire. incomé derived from the jayhirs. ‘This is nothing but a trick to. 
: rob these Inamdare of their lands through the seemingly respectable ageney 
ba a formal Caraanitipe, And it is the Kumar Saheb who is the wire- puller 
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| (As it stood on the Ist October 1907.) _ 


" ‘ Fl 
No, | . Name of Publication. | Where Pablished,/ _Raition. Name, onste and age of Editor, 
oo if i pe oh 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _... Bombay... oo) Weekly om ooo] Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 ae ore 300 
2 |} Daily Telegraph and) Poona ...  ...| Daily... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61... Se 
Deccan Herald. | | : | 
3 | Eastand West ... «| Bombay... _... Monthlys.. —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Parsi; 54. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... eee Weokly ... sea — Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
: | ) rahman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ..  . Do. a ---| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J.P.; Parsi; 575 
} | India and Champion. | 54, 
¢ } Indian Textile Journal ..| Do.  .. vee! Monthly eeo| John Wallace, C.#.; Englishman ; 48 ne 900 
7 { Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. vee Weekly ... ...| Chainr4i Bakasrdi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 sao 690 
g | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... s Daily  s ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 iu 206 
9 |Mahdjan .. in ee Bombay... “ Weekly... »-/ Krishnaji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu ‘ie 
| | ) (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta ... wus ses| POOR.” sas of Dow os eee| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpaéwan Br4hman) ; 33. : 
1] | Muslim Herald ... on os eee ast DOA. kcs ---| Muhammad Yusuf $n Muhammad Anir; 900 
| Muhammadan ; 33. 
12 Oriental Review eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Rustomji Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi 4 39 ees 450 
13 | Patriot one oe) ae wt ie oes ar Ne Fatehchand Karbh4ri; Hindu 650 
ee (Jain); 33. 
14 | Phoenix ... _ se» | Karachi... - | Bi-weekly ---| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 ov 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... cc] DT oe ee-| K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51... me 400 
: and Military Gazette. : : 
16 | Railway Times ... “" Bombay... ...| Weekly ,., ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 46 ae | 1,200 
17 Sind Gazette coe =—--_ eee, Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ---| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 ea is 500 
18 | Sind Journal coe ..-| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee! Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. | 
19 | Sind Times aes ee eos} Bi-weekly e++| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);40 ... 200 
AneLo-Gusara’TI. | 
290 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar .«.| Bombay eve e+ Daily a -.| Ndnébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 54 «>| 8,000 
21 | A’rya Prakash oe as ee eee] Weekly ... ae — Tribhowandés Daldl; Hindu (Moc/} 1,000 
- \ nia) ; 33. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad °*| we ---| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 560 
ee : | (Mesri Bania); 40. . ; 
23. | Deshi Mitra  —s axe ee | - Dh. aw e+-| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania):} 1,400 
as ee 36. : 
24 Gujarati eee eoe eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee — Surajra@m Desai ; Hindu ates 6,000 
| ania); 54. 

25 cart Mitra eco eee Surat eee eee! Do. ee ape Hormasji Jamshedji : Parsi ; 47 ee crs 700 
96 | Gujarati bunch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do. so so» femal Mangaldds Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 1,500 
wee nia); 30. : 

37. | Hindi Punch se... .».| Bombay eee} Do. ee. —co*| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 ‘“ 800 
28 Jém-e-Jamshed ss eco} Do. ove oor) Daily — see ---| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbén ; M, A., Parsi; 32. 4,000 
29 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eve Do. eve eee Weekly eee oes Framji Cawasji Mehta ; P4rsi H 58 eee eee 2,401) 
3) Kathiawar Ne WBeee eee Réjkot eco or Do. coe eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 43° x.; ee, eee 400 
$1 | Kathidwar Times ove] DO. ove e+] Bi-weekly -e-| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 owt 8.0 
89. | Parsi. ase vee “oe sBombay oe oor Weekly ve .. | Jehangir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi ; 32 ..t 1,000 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ..  (!Ahmedabad ..f Do. ... ../J — Umedréam; Hindu (Mewadd Brih-| 1,700 

: ; : : man); 40. nies 9 oe 
34, Rast Goftar eee eee | Bombay ee Da eee eee Palonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 55 tee vy) 1550 ’ 
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~ | | oe 
Bs. Guzara't1—continued. 
67 | Bombay Sam4chér PEs” 0d DENS ~ ve Sei — oe Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} | 4,460 
; : 31; 3 : , 
,200 68 | Broach Mitra... -e-| Broach ...  —-«..| Weekly ... ae Te -iRe Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
me | atriya | 
200 60 ) Broach SamAfchfr... oct!’ DO. cee a ok ee ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi; 52... ‘... 400 
70 | Buiser Vartamén.. —_..-| Bulsir (Surat) ...) Do.  ... “ oon see a 
350 71. | Cutch-Kesari « k.. DORON ccs cel OL ts — Rij Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);} 1,000 
60 72 | Din Mani... .... «| Broach .--| Fortnightly “fens, Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 125 
se: nia 
660 F 73 | Dnyanottejak ....  ««e| Ahmedabad _....| Published i x| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; ; Hindu (Mesri*Bania); 45, 500 
| times a month. 
500 74 |\Evening J4me . «| Bombay... | Daily ...| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzhn, M.A.; Parsi; 82. 1,600 
75 a ae .«| Nadiad (Kaira) ..:| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
: a Month. Bania) ; 
090 78 | Isl4m Gazette + | Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly ...  ...| [brahim Daud ; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
5500 77 | Jain Vijaya bas ..»| Bombay ... al Te am 4 “hea: Amarsi; ,Hindu (Dasha Shimali} 1,800 
| ania); 25 
78 | Jaém-e-Jahanooma 4 baer wa ...| Ratansbaw Frémji Acharia ; P4rsi; 33 cos 600 
000 | 
79 | Jivadaya ... ... gee Surat... = «. | Monthly... —...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
900 Bréhman) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Times we eee} Nadifd (Kaira) ...]) Weekly ...  ...| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
625 
81 | Kaira Vartamén ...—...| Kaira... Do. ...  ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
000 | | | 
82 | Kéthidwir Sam4chfr ..., Ahmedabad :...| Do 0. a. gyi we Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Bréh- 550 
100 | | man); 46 
83 | Khabardar ee «ee| Bombay oso} D0. cee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 
600 7 | Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. , 
84 | Khedut ... -_ eee} Baroda «-- «| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 46, 500 
000 
aa 85 | Lok Mitré ne seo} Bombay ».. -e-| Bi-weekly oud = Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ...| Weekly. ...| Motil4l Chhot4lél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
900 ; Brahman) ; 45. : 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... ees Bombay st DAT. wa »-| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- ae 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
88 | Navséri Patrika .. oo: Navsari ... ..| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pradnvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
200 (Bania) ; 33. 
89 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... cack: RR ae pes a gas bai Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; Me 800 
600 | 
90 | Political Bhomiyo | Ahmedabad ...| Do. ove ..| Nizimkkdn Noorkh#n Amirkh4n; Muham- 450 
000 | madan ; 25. 
91 Praja Mitra ue | KRardehi ... ...| Bi-weekly me Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
000 ; Brahman) ; 8. 
150 92 | Praja Pokar oes os) EOE ies ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshed}ji ; Paral; 47 ¥ ee 500 
: | 
93 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat .... Bombay... a aS re Heginite Mancharam ;. Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
| | ania); 41. 
94 | Rajasthan and Indian| Ahmedabad ..| Do.  «. ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimléi Bania) ; 600 
199 Advertiser. | 20. 
600 95 | Sanj Vartaman ... an Bombay ves] Daily — oes .... Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 4,000 
| (1) Rustamji Narsarwdnji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
i Parsi ; 40. | 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; PArsi; 39. 
96 | Saty Vakta vas iil ee ...| Fortnightly ...| Kesbavlé] Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 050 
950 oie Bania); 43. 
97 |Sind Vartaman ... reel Karachi ... ...| Weekly .. —...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (liohdna); 41 at 1 
300 | 
98 |Surat Akhbar =... veel SUFAL ccc oe tae ...(| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... sil 300 
| HINDI. | : 
99 | Pandic _... ce oni FOOD: < x00 .. | Weekly oo «| Govind Gangardm Wanwe; . Hindu (Wan- o00 
300 . jar )3 49. 7 
600 
100 | Shri Dny4nsagar Sam4-, Bombay ... ee-| Monthly soo ons Janakprasad Laboor?m ; Hindu (K4nyakubja 300 
char. | Braihman); 30, 
101 | Shri Venkaieshvar Sama- ee rool Weekly so eee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali]  6,2¢0 
000 char. Brahman) ; 46. 
| KANARESE. : 
500 102 | Digvijay4 ... os ree| Gadag (Dhdr-| Weekly ... .° ...| Shankrapa Gudiydppa. Basrimarad; © Hindu 1&C 
Mike | hres she dagker and Girdh 
300 | industan Samachar . «| Dharwar vel Do. see eas NAr&yanrAo Shrinivés Gadagkar an ar, .200 
108 | Hin Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- | 
0 | | | mans) ; 30 & 35, 
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107 | Resik Ranjint 
108 | Arunodays iS 
109 | A’rydvart ... 
110 Andit ae en 
111 | Baku ee as 
ie a kc 
LORE ee 
114 | Bhagwa Zenda... 
115 | Belgaum Samichér 
116 | Brahmoday’ «we 
117 | Chandraként =. 
118 | Chandroday% ... 
119 Chhatrapati = 
120 Chikitsak ove oes 
121 | Deshakélavartamin 
ee er 
123 | Dharwar Vritt ... 
-h%4 | Dinbandhu ies 

26 | Dnyénsagar 

126 | Hindu Punch ... 

127 | Hindu Vijayé.... 
128 Hunnarottejak 

129 | Jagadddarsh = wwe 

180 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 

431 | Jagatsamachér... 

132 | Kél eS 

128 | Kalpataru... 

| 134)| Karmanuk oe 

135 | Keral Kokil —... 

486 |Keeari ...  w 

| Khandesh 3améchar 

| Khéndesh Vaibhav 

2 Kumtha Vritt aes 

4 0" Loka Bandbu gee 


i Ratndziri we 


..W4i (Satara) ... 


| 
eee 


Gadag (Dher- 
war), 


Thana... yee 
Dhnlia (West 


Khandesh). 
Sholépur vei 


Poona «« av 
A aa 
W4i (Satara)... 
Belgaum... ee 
Mahad (Kolaba) . 
Chikodi (Bel- 
ofiplas. (Ratna- 
ae eee 


Doe ave oes 
Do. oor | om 


Weekly ... 3 

DO. cc: cos 
Monthly... oe 
Weekly ... oss 


a gn weal 
Published thrice a 
month. 


Monthly... eos 


Belgaum nee 
Erandol (East 
K handesh). 


Dharwar ia 
Bombay ass 
Kolhapur ere 
Thana .. és 
Kochara (Ratné- 
wisik os 
Ahmednagar... 
Poona ... iad 


Mea 


Poona ore tee 


Poona... | oo 
Bombay... ii 


Poona ... wT: 


j Shol&pur eos! . 


Weekly ... “ss 
RO. vas oo. 
Oy see +* 

ih & po 
Ds ens cos 
aw i 
DOs. va ‘i 
ae see 
DOs sis re 
Do. ... oes 
i eee 
eee oe 
Fortnightly  ... 


DO. ‘see 08s 
WOOKIy ..; 5% 


Do. ... s 
Do. one ree 
Do. «+ se 
> me oe 
Eis: sis ‘wn 


Monthly can 
Weekly ... rr 
Fortnightly ... 


(West Weekly eee eee 

Kumtha (Kd@ne- 
1a). 

Téegacn (Satara). 


Do. eee eee 


Do 


eee % eee 


| 


§ as 
(1) Sbivrém ‘Mahddev XKhénolkar; Hindu 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


(Shenvi Brdhman); 37. 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri; Hindu (Deshasth Br4hman) ; 
o8. he 


 Gururgo R&ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu) 


(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 

Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman); 44. ue 

Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 44, | 


. 


Wis | 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwéle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Bréhman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 


Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasdr) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 27 | 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. | 


pawan Br&éhmap) ; 41. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. | 


Sseeces 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. ? 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52, 

S.-H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu(ChitpaAwan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandréo Balkrishna R4ngnekdr; 
(Gaud Saraswat Brdhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brahman); 64. 

Naoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
wan Br4hman) ; 79. 

Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paradnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman); 50. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; 
Brdhman) ; 40. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 63. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 50. 

Pandharinath Baikrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
wat); 61. 

Bhikéii Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
mer); 36, 
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MaRrATHIi—continued. ‘ 
141 | Lokamat .... — «. «| Vengurla (Ratn&-| Weokly ... ...| R&mkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 600 
.  giri).  Brdhman); 3¢. 
142 | Madhukar .. see ue | Belgaum | Do ..  ...|Jan4rdan Néréyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
| wat. Bréhman) ; 31. 
143 | Mahdradshtra V ritt oo LOMOMERS ce: ‘ener. Ee ces ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 150 
? 42. ; : 
144 | Mod Vritt + eee} Wai (Satara) ..| Dow oo — ...| D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650 
: ae Brahman) ; 29. . i 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... | Daily ... .o-| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav a: ek Su ...| Weekly ,.. ove Do. . do. eee} 1,800 
147 | Mumnukshu He eos} Poona... sur BO. |. ees ...|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4angdrkar; Hindu 9c0 
| , (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 35. 
i148 | Nagar Saméachér... .... Ahmednagar ...; Do. 4, .. | Vishwanath Gangdrém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
. : mali) ; 26. 
.149 | NAsik Vritt ee ‘ial ket an Dk ea ...| Rangn4th Vishnu Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
Brihman); 24. | 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar .... Do ... vee} WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman); 39. 2 
161 Paisa Fund eee coe Bombay ... coe Monthly eee wosece eos 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo| andharpur (Sho- Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lépur). | Br&ahman); 43. 
153 ! Parikshak ... ik eco} Belgaum a Tee we| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 4,00 
| wat Brahman) ; 34. | 
154 | Prabhat... via ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ... Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 409 
Khandesh), Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Naraéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Khaindesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
156 | Prakdsh ... ike ses OOUATR cas on ae .s| Rdmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
: Brahman); 33. 
157°, Prakdshak coe -++| Bijapur oa De ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
| wan Brahman); 32 
158 | Pratod ra os --»| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... ... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25, , 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... exe] LOOMS Cvasik) ..1 Do. ces ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ;|. 20 
| about 55 or 64. 
160 | Rashtramukh one e+) Mahad (Kol4ba)...! Published thricea) Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada}; 177 
month Brahman) ; 27. 
- 161 | Samelochak oo = we | Buje pur »«) Monthly weo| Trimbak Gurunfth Kéle; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
| Brahman); 30. 
162 | Satya Shodhak ... eo Ratnagiri »--| Weekly ... ..., Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 
| Brahman); 26. . 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... .-| Fortnightly —...{ Nominal Bhiber :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| | ! buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
| Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 45. | 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya... ---| Sholépar --. Monthly .»| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir} 400 
| | Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. | 
165 |} Sholapur Samachar eee Sholdpur -..| Weekly ... se Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamithi); 49... 400 
166 |Shubh Suchak ... eee) Satara we = w..|, “Do, vee ws, RAmchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 63. . 
167 | Sudhakar ... coe eee} Pen (Kola&ba) .| Do. oss ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 4.00 
: Ff | wan Brahman). ' 
168 | Sumant_... sid ...| Karad (Sat@ra).e.| Do.  .., seoi (1) Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P#ndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
169 | Swardjya - ve ..| Sholapur eos) Do. ooo ..-/ Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon- 600 
| | kanastha Brahman) ; 36. 2 
170 | Vagdevi ce a“ .e«| Dharwar «++| Monthly .»«| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; Vo 
— | 35 | | 
171 ) Vidya Vilas one ooo} MOLhApUr -«-| Bi-weekly oof Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
| Brxhman); 22. 
1/2 | Vichari ... oss K4rw4r (Kénara), Published thrice al Shaikh ry dl walad Shaik Abdul Karim;| 500 
. month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
173 | a ia | Bombay. +! Weekly... —_-...| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ose eee} 1,000 
lis : Tite fu aes ooo! Satara eee ---, Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| | pdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
175 | Vishvavritt or | Kolhapur aos emma = see| Vishnu Govind Bijdépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 30) 
a | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. . 
176 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér _,..| Bombay oe et e-| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni — ows ees 600. 
| | 2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 
araswat Bréhman). | 
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Lakshman Mahadev’ Vaidya; 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 


a Laxman Vaman Khatévkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
ee ’ -| Br&hman) ; 43: © | 
. OOS a +” See ‘Nanas Déd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 600 
° Heres SELES i man); 41.: , 
' ; : ies eee S4tara 4 eos “Do. eer wee e@oeses eee 
| 40 see eel Pandharpur (Sho-) Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshay Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 250: 
Pale lapur), | Brdbman); 34. 
ak. Sanaknre. | } 
ie Sunritarédin us «»»| Wati (Sat4ra) Weekly ...  ees| Appa Sadéshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu) 200 
(Deshasth Brxhmen) ; 83. | 
e 183, A'ftéb-i-Sind ‘en ...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ae ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600: 
ee ae madan (Abro); 24. 
184 | Khairkhah + ».{ Lérkhéna Bind) | Do, .,.  .-.| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu(Khatri);) 1,000 
: 4 33. . 
: “ 185, | Sind Sudhar a e-.| Kar@chi (Sind) ...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
| 186.) Sind Kesary ..._..| Shikérpur (Sind).| Do. ... _ ...| Chelérim’Mnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43.) 550 
Pei  Urov. 
187 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ses} Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;, 2,500- 
| Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
: 188. | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly evs ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 
ea Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
189. | Deccan'Review ... vent WP »o-| Monthly ee.| Zafar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan} 2,750 
| ‘ (North Indian) ; 32. 
; 190 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan _...| BhusAwal (East| Weekly ... one Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 
{ : Khendesh), 
a 
4 191 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... .».| Bombay ... al ae ,..' Munshi ‘Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 500: 
| ee Baig; Muhammadan ; 45. 
: 192 | Jém-i-Jahdnnuma oes} Jalgaon (East! Do. os eee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 65 
: : 3 ‘Khandesh) | Muhammadan. 
. "+ 393 ‘Mufid-e-Rozgar_... ee»| Bombay ... a an e«oo| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
gy | Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 
194 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr lo ao oee| Daily _ oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh} 1,500 
| | Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. : 
: oe | Gusana'tr aND HInpI. : | 
195 Jain sei ae »»-| Bombay o. woo) Weekly ove ...| Bhagubhai ae ey Karbhari; Hind 000 
| (shiwak Bania) ; 
é 196 | Jain Mitra os ol DG. ces ost Rovboightly © .s.| Gophidés Saraiva Pandit; Hindu (Fain) ; 338, 1,000: 
a — |Mapa'rui axp Ka'nargse. 
Wha 197 | Chandrika... ... ef Bégalkot (Bij4-| Weekly... «»»| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
oe | . pur). | Brahman) ; 36. 
se i, : ae ¥ weeiieatay Cie, notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
An italics. | 


Be Tho names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above. 
__Uiatin printed in brackets afte thename. 


he, system of | spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
e Bombay Presidency. 


One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


‘aati Was Kocutéte, and int some instances must be pegarded with caution. 


ate 
ashy 

J 2 

a Thee Sb, 4 si 


a a Bow. 6s sad 74 cemsionslly contain English uvtlalen. 
n= Markthi Sopplement of No 99 4s issned. 


is left out, and the short a(S] = w# in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule. has 


| | followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely. necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
aya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<, 
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No. Name cf Publication, Where Published,| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. fs 
| | 
GuJaBatTI : : capa a 
874 | Mumbai Prakésh... ...) Bombay... +». Daily -» ... ree es | 
! | | i 
; 984 | Swadesh Hit .. | Dow « ..| Monthly... _...| Kavi Bhagw4nlél Dungershi P&thakess eee} oes i} 
| | : : {i 
Urpv. we | 
1924 | Moulana Punch ... ...| Bombay ... ooe| Weekly ... ...| Muhammad Yusuff_,., sie a al ! i 
. a 
é 
| , | 
, | 
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Politics and the Pattie Administration. 


1. “The Premier may not be an Imperialist of the Chamberlain type ; 
por but what is better, he is a thorough-going Briton. 
Peerage 7 = Bsc His reference to India in the Guildhall speech, to 
t a ’ | 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech Judge from Reuter’s summary, appears to bave been 
at the Guildball. unexceptionable in tone and substance. He referred 
PO gy age ag (28), 12th sympathetically to the trials of the people and assured = * 
‘ov., Eng. cols. his hearers of the admiration felt by all from the 
Sovereign downward for Indian fortitude and partriotism........... The 
_ Premier indeed seems to have a clearer idea of the political situation in India 
* and its requirements than the Pandit at the India Office, and, when the full 
text of the speech arrives, if is not unlikely that many may wish that Sir | 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman were Secretary of State for India, Indians have 
ever been chasing the rainbow—coveting a Secretary of State who will be 
Yealiy a Minister for India, instead of being guardian of British interests, 
pure and simple, at Whitehall.” | 


2. Weare sure that all Indians will be thankful to Sir Henry Campbell- | wes 
oo Bannerman for his sympathetic references to India in ee 
Pe ge ie Samachar (67), the course of his speech at the Guildhall. It is very Rass 
th Nov.; Akhbd1-e-Soudd- é 3 b 
gar (20), 12th Nov. _ satisfactory that in all speeches made during the ee 
régime of the present Ministry, in whica Imperial , i 
interests are discussed, almost the first and most important place is assigned to 
India. ‘There is certainly no exaggeration in Mr. Morley’s statement in his 
speech at Arbroath that for the present and for years to come no problems will 
deserve greater attention than those pertaining to India. For the suzerainty 
of the British over their Colonies in America, Australia and Africa is only 
nominal ; but their empire over India is real and it is through it alone that the i 
prosperity of their trade and industries is maintained, This was unfortunately ti 
not acknowledged by the late Conservative Ministry, but is being recoznised by 
the present Libera: one. In _ noticing the Anglo-Russian Convention Sir 
Henry expresses satisfaction at the fact that it will materially help the advance- 
‘ment of India. Whatever differences of opinion the terms of the Convention may 
elicit, one thing is certain, namely, that, it was entered upon mainly with 
the object of lessening the burden of military expenditure in India. It is 
gratifying that the Premier should express his sympathy tor the patritism of 
the Indians and for the fortitude displayed by them in bearing the sufferings 
entailed by famine and plague. It is not strange that Europeans who are 
always impatient under calamities should be astonished at this trait in the 
Indian character. This recognition of the patriotism of the Indians is peculiarly 
valuable at the present juncture when Government are engaged in various 
schemes of reform such as the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
diminution in military expenditure with a view to lessening the burden of | 
taxation, free primary education, etc. We will conclude with the hope that in spite 
of all the irritation Indians may feel towards their enemies they will bear out the 
Premier’s eulogium by their readiness to help Government in their work of reform. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddégar writes:—The lengthy and sympathetic reference 
by the Prime Minister to India isa happy sign -of the interest being taken 
in us by the English nation. The Prime Minister dwelt upon the subjects 
of famine and plague. We have no doubt that Government are doing their 
best to lessen the hardships of famine, but what is more necessary is that 
such measures might be taken as would prevent famines from occurring in 
future. Government have not yet adopted as liberal a policy in the matter 
of irrigation works as they ought to. As regards plague we hope Govera- 
ment will appoint a Board of Experts for carrying on further researches, 
The most important portion, however, of the speech is that in connection with a 
the present unrest. It is to be regretted that while the Prime Minister and the a 
British public are ready to allow us liberty of speech, the officials in India Va 
should have just now placed a very stringent restraint on it.] 
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they may be given by the premier Native Princes of the country. Viceregal 
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perinit Himself tobe the recipient of -State dinners and dances, even though 


migrations have of'late lost much of their charms, and people have come to 


vealisé that they are good for nothing except to give opporiunities for the flow 


of manuscript eluquence, But the presence of responsible statesmen, who hold 
the ‘high office of Vieeroy in afflicted areas where the angel. of death sweeps 
away thousands and tens of thousands as the autumnal winds carry away the 
dead leaves of trees, would inspire local officers to greater exertion........... If, as 
Mr. Morley says, British rule must for ever be a personal rule, let the personal 
rule be a reality and not a farce. Let it by no means be an impersonal one in 
times of famine and personal on occasions of festivity. Let the ruler keep him; 
self in close touch with the varied activities and experiences of the people. 
There is a world of difference between inditing official reports on the splendid 
success of relief crganisations and seeing face to face the keen struggle of the 
helpless millions who cannot precure a full meal in two days. We sincerely 
hope that a speedy conclusion of the present Viceregal tour will be accompanied 
by extensive Viceregal visits to the afflicted areas. The contrast between State 
dinners and banquets in right royal fashion and the frugal meals, sparingly 
distributed to the dying poor, will no doubt be striking.” 


4, The speech delivered by Lord Minto at the State banquet in Hyder. 
‘ ae ee abad is important in more respects than one. 
and H. H. the Nizom’s Hitherto it has been the practice of Viceroys and 
speeches at Hyderabad Governors, while on tour, to confine themselves to local 
(Devan). cs topics only and to say afew words in praise of the 
Bombay Samachar (67) yyler of the State they may: be visiting. But unlike 
eit a his predecesscrs Lord Minto has been graciously 
pleased to take the public into his confidence in the matter of the new scheme 
of bringing the Ruling Chiefs and Government into more intimate contact. 
{t is clear from his words that he is very eager to have this scheme put into 
execution. His Excellency remarked :—* There are many Imperial questions 
apart from those pertaining merely to the administration of British India 
with which the Feudatory States are daily pecoming more directly connected 
and on which the Ruling Chiefs could very profitably be consulted.” hough 
this is not very clear, yet if the instance adduced by His Excellency may he 
taken as a type, there is no reason whatever to be apprehensive about the success 
of the experiment. When the Imperial Cadet Corps was first sturted some of the 
Native Chiefs vied with one another to secure plaves on it, but when their high 
hopes of occupying important positions in the British Army were disappointed 
their ardour cooled down and the Corps lost all its attractions. But Lord 
Minto has now hinted at his intention to develop this institution and has 
stated that the advice of the Advisory Council on this subject will prove 
very useful. Though the Corps involves issues more far-reaching than the 
ordinary relations subsisting between Feudatory States and the Imperia] 
Government, it is indeed a good sign that when the Advisory Councils are 
created this and other similar questions will be referred to them for considera- 
tion. It is hoped that the: lines sketched by Lord Minto will be followed 
in practice and an endeavour made to give Kuling Chiefs an important place in 
the Councils cf the State. | 


5. ‘Though waive, it was eminently a statesman-like observation that 
His Highness the Nizam made, in Lis banquet speech 
on Tuesday night, when he said to the Viceroy that 
‘ it is not suflicient merely that the rulers should be 
actuated by sympathy for their subjects, but it is also necessary that the people 
shuuld feel convinced of the sympathy of their rulers.” As His Highness 
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very pertinently declared ‘the form of any Government is far less important 
than the spirit in which that Government is administered. His Highness 
claimed to say this from his experience of 23 years as a ruler, and it has been 
endorsed by human experience everywhere......... As to the necessity of 
being not only sympathetic but also of convincing the people of the sympa- 
thy of their rulers, we have seen how here, in India, in spite of a consistently 
sym pathetic and humane administration, in spite of an unflinching determina- 
tion to secure the country’s prosperity and win the people’s blessings, our 
British Rulers’ have been, time after time, denounced as leeches and blood- 
suckers by a certain class of the population. This is the inevitable consequence 
' ofa hauglity aloofness from the people on the strength of righteous motives 
and intentions.... His Highness the Nizam has indirectly but pointedly drawn 
attention to the danger and absurdity of this attitude, and it is legitimate to 
hope that since Government are prepared and anxious to obtain “the advice 
and co-operation of the Indian Chiefs and Princes, they will not spura this 
most important advice of the Premier Native Ruler ‘of India—the first advice 
of any note publicly given to the Viceroy of India by a loyal and important 
feudatory.” 


6. The Ahmednagar correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes 
| | under the date 10th November :—'The long expected 
Account of His Excellency flying visit of His Excellency Lord Minto to this 
the Viceroy's visit to Ahmed- lace was paid to-day. For the last two cr three 
Big: 9 days the roads, which used never to be watered 
Akhbar-e-Soudd@gar (20), y -. , CV 0 vtel 
14th Nov. before owing to scarcity of water, were being con- 
stantly sprinkled and all other preparations wera 
‘made by the authorities to welcome His 1 xcellency. ‘The populace, on the other 
hand, were also making their own preparations to bring their grievances to 
His Excellency’s notice. It was arranged to hold a meeting in the bed of the 
Seena at the time when His Excellency was to pass over it. But this plan 
was frustrated by the stringent measures taken by the authorities. Yesterday 
the Collector issued a public notice thatthe people should not crowd the 
sides of the road, but should collect together to behold His Excellency: 
on the plain outside the Bawa Bengali gate. Mr. Deshpande, on the 
other hand, asked the people to so act as not to violate the Collector’s 
order and to assemble in the bed of the Seena where they would 
have speeches. ‘he intention was to attract His Excellency’s attention 
as.he passed over the bridge. It was also arranged that they should 
all carry black flags and wear black bands round their arms as indicative 
of the depths of misery in which they were steeped. ‘The Collector, 
on coming to know of this, called Mr, Deshpande and pointed out to him that 
such behaviour on the part of the people would deeply ‘wound the feelings of 
Lord. Minto and advised that the idea of the meeting and other demonstrations 
should b2 given up. Mr. Deshpande, however, flatly refused to stop the meeting, 
_ but undertook to persuade the people not to appear with any signs of 
mourning, arly in the morning people began to flock to the river, but they 
were driven away by the Police who had received an order from the Collector not 
to allow them to come within a radius of 300 yards from the bridge. At that 
time, high words were exchanged between Mr. Pandit, a pleader, on the one 
hand and the Police officers and Rao Bahadur Mirikar, the Honorary First Class. 
Magistrate, on the other. In the meanwhile, Mr. Deshpande appeared on the 
scene; and the people again advanced towards the bridge, but were again 
| repulsed. Mr. Deshpande then explained to them that Mr. Orr had written to 
him late on the previous night to say that he had probibited the holding of any 
meeting within 300 yards of the bridge and thus foiled their main object of 
holding the meeting. He then asked “them what they intended to do, whether 
to hold a meeting or to return contempt for contempt by going away. ‘The 


people elected to go away. 


*7, “The first important document laid before the public by the 

: aes Government of His Excellency Sir George Clarke is 
nasi Gi aidan or’s letter to He letter which he has addressed over his signature 
the vernacular papers on the to the editors of the various newspapers of the 
subject of plague. Presidency. Plague has been working a fearful havoc 
Kdst Goftar (34), 17th jin the country, and hundreds of thousands of 
Nov. Hing. cols. lives have been awept out of existence during the 
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‘have now to be combated over a whole Continent, Nothing short of a super- 
human effort can control the root evils of ignorance and superstition........../ 
‘Unless there is sympathetic co-operation on the part of the people and no 
‘misunderstanding as to the well-meaning efforts of the authorities to help them 
in their distress, Government cannot advance many steps forward. towards a 
realization of the object on which they have set their heart. To obtain that 
0-operation, they have appealed to the leaders of native opinion and thought, 
and their request must be met by all the help and support which the educated 
classes can give them. Science places at our disposal various weapons to con- 
tend with plague. Amongst them inoculation takes the foremost place both 
by reason of its utility and the comparative ease with which it can be enforced 
so as to reach all classes of society. Evacuation is one of the means to escape 
its ravages. But it has its disadvantages, which are almost insuperable in large 
and thickly populated cities.......... It is no use crying for sanitary dwellings 
and city improvements, for thickly congested slums cannot be improved and old 
houses cannot be rebuilt as by the touch of a magic wand........... Destruction 
of rats is another preventive against plague, but then the religious susceptibi- 
lities of the people have to be taken into account and we have to turn to the only 
handy and convenient, and at the same time the safest and surest, measure of 
inoculation....... His Excellency the Governor has asked the people to ‘ give 
him their confidence,’ Hestudied the plague question long before he set his 
foot in this country, and has dedicated the greater portion of the few days that 
.he has been with us to study its details. He has visited the laboratories, and 
has been convinced that the serum, as it is now prepared, is absolutely in- 
nocuous. He.is confident of its success, and he would not have broken the 
silence which his predecessors maintained, unless he was sure that in 
advocating its use he was not committing himself to any but the safest 
and most harmless remedy. He takes upon himself a great responsibility. 
He cannot but be fully cognizant of the weight which his words and exhor- 
tations would carry with the people, coming as they do from a responsible 
administrator and the head of the Government. Lis words and his promises 
should restore confidence to the people, and educated men should respond 
to his appeal for. help and co-operation in the spirit in which it is made. No 
services can be more eternally beneticial than the services which are dedicated 
to the cause of suffering humanity, perishing through ignorance.......... In 
this connection the Honourable Mr. Gokhale has taught an exemplary lesson to 
the rest of the great army of political leaders and reformers, who fight 
with him in the political field fora common end. What he has accomplished 
for Poona may be accomplished by his colleagues in other towns and cities in 
India........... The philanthropic public, who liberally part with their money 
for charitable purposes, cannot devote their charity to a worthier and nobler 

object.” 


8. “The editors of newspapers in this Presidency will feel flattered b 

Gane, the kindness and honour which His Excellency the 
- sees Spectator (5), Governor has done to them by seeking their co- 
operation in the campaign against plague. We 

invite the earnest attention of all to the conclusions which have heen formulated 
in His Excellency’s letter. Sir George Clarke appears to have studied the 
plague question even before coming out to India, and we beg to assure him that 
the newspapers of this country have never been indifferent to the appalling 
mortality caused by the dreadiul scourge........... The newspapers have never 
refused, so’ far as we know, to publish any important facts which’ might be 
useful to the public, and we have not the slightest doubt that His Excellency’s 
earnest invitation to co-operate with»him will be most cheerfully and readily 
responded to, His Excellency informs the public that ‘many people have been 
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inoculated several times without any bad effects, and except a little brief dis 
comfort, not greater than might be caused by vaccination, there is nothing to 
fear.’ The newspapers will undoubtedly lay particular stress on this assurance, 
and if the public will believe it, inoculation will certainly become popular. 
Many people have already been inoculated, some several times, and others perhaps 
only once. ‘These persons, who ‘can speak from their personal experience, can 
render greater service to the cause of inoculation than able editors and—if the 
boldness of the remark be pardoned—zealous Governors, who have themselves 
no experience of the consequences of the operation. May we, therefore, 
venture to suggest to His Excellency that these frequently inoculated persons 
might be produced before the masses, in meetings held for the purpose of 
preaching inoculation, as witnesses and as object-iessons, and that if they are 
sufficiently intelligent, they might be induced to go about among the masses 
and bear testimony to the value of the remedy? ‘This may cost some money, 
but the experiment seems worth trying. It may look like the Salvation Army 
method, but do we not want an army for salvation from plague? We have 
no desire to minimise the influence of the Vernacular Press. But here is a 
matter of life and death, and we cannot ignore the fact that most of the 
victims of plague are not readers of newspapers, if indeed they can read 


anything at all,.......... The lectures which the Municipal Health Oificer has’ 


been delivering to operatives, with the help of Mr. N. G, Powar, must be 
diffusing knowledge in many a dark corner. But even after the personal and 
authoritative explanation of the benefits and necessity of inoculation, we 
have not heard that the remedy has become as popular as one would like if to 
be. Itis not easy to say what precisely will subdue the scepticism of the 
people: we would have a trial given to every method, as the stake is so great 
and momentous. Great men have tried to diffuse confidence in the remedy ; 
now try small men, and see if their example creates more confidence.” 


*9. “We have very great pleasure in giving the widest publicity to the 
Gujaréti (24), 17th No letter which His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
Sar. ool Si “has addressed to all the Indian newspapers in this 
. Presidency. Weare thankful to the Governor for 

this the first attempt of its kind to take the Indian papers into the confidence 
of Government ana we feel that there is no reason why the Indian papers 


should not reciprocate that confidence.......... We have our differences of 
opinion... But that is surely noreason whatever for misconstruing the inten- 


tions and motives of Government in recommending the efficacy of inoculation. 
weeeeeee We entirely recognise the urgency of the question and agree with His 
Excellency that the influence of the press cannot be used for a nobler object than 
in spreading correct imformation. We admit that politics have nothing to do 
with scientific questions, but we think that religious beliefs and prejudices 
should be scrupulously respected and that compulsion in any form or shape 


should be rigidly avoided, But where religious feelings, sentiments and vre- 


judices do not come in the way and where the only obstacle is mere ignorance 
and misunderstanding of the motives of the Government, it is clearly the duty 


of the exponents of responsible public opinion to place the position of the- 


Government in its true light..,......... His Excelleney’s appeal is in the interests 
of thousands of poor people who must work and toil in plague-infected localities 
with all the attendant perils to their lives. We have, therefore, not the slight- 
est hesitation in saying that His Excellency is actuated by nothing but the 
best of motives in taking the unprecedented step he has taken in addressing his 
appeal direct to the Indian press. It is a fair standard of the attitude that he 
may be expected to take in dealing with various questions that may come before. 
him; and it behoves the Indian papers to respond to His Excellency’s well- 
intentioned appeal in a perfectly reasonable and friendly spirit, even though 


some of them might happen to take a different view in some respects. 


.eecees.. Whether the prophylactic has the virtues claimed for it isa question 
on which laymen cannot claim to pronounce any opinion with confidence....... 
But His Excellency whose scientific attainments are well known has, after 
careful study, come to the definite conclusion that inoculation is a most 
efficacious preventive measure. In our judgment His Excellency would have 


Aone well to take the members of the local medical profession also into his 
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to liold’ a conference and cattive: ‘at some well-considered and 
ih dec: i ion? onld not their opinion ‘be more important than any 
nion giv vb sy the Indian press? Opposition to inoculation on religious or 
Hifie grounds is, of course, quite intelligible. But deliberate misrepresent- 
oe ation of the ie Views and motives, whether of 1 prominent Indians or of Government 
~~ «in dealing ‘with a question of lifo and death to millions of poor people, cannot be 
ee ' $008 rongly condemned....... It is really to be deplored that official views have 
Owing to a ‘variety of reasons ceased to influence the general public in a good 
>> Stiany matters. Hence the need of forming non-official professional opinion. 
peg een We earnestly invite His Excellency’s special attention to this important aspect 
ne? Othe question. We also appeal to the medical profession in Bombay to express 
their opinion, whether favourable or unfavourable, with absolute impartiality 
and with a due sense of the heavy responsibility that devolves upon them in 
this counection.’ 


*10. “The personal appeal which His Excellency the Governor has 
addressed to the editors of newspapers to co-operate 
with him in popularising inoculation against plague 
as the only practical means, at present known, of 
arresting the progress of the disease, is bound to have the most salutary results, 
Impersonal Government Resolutions in a matter so closely concerning the 

health of individuals are of far less influence than a direct statement based on 

the personal authority of so competent an observer as His Excellency. 
Wherever inoculation against plague has had a fair trial, it has invariably 

nes resulted in a greatly decreased death-rate from plague. So consistently and 

| repeatedly has this happened that it is quite safe to say that inoculation with 


Indian Social Reformer 
‘ (4), 17th Nov, 


Haffkine’s serum, when performed carefully and with due regard to the pre- 
vious state of health of the patient, is a practically infallible preventive against 
plague.” 


ll. His Excellency the Governor’s message is indeed very opportune, and. 
Bombay Saméchér (67); 15th it is to the interests of the public to attend to. 
aca, ? ppg sonal (28), the warning conveyed therein betimes. With the 
14th Ae 15th Nov.; Sdnj Setting in of the sold weather the plague has begun 
Vartamdn (95), 13th Nov.; to show itself in various parts of the Presidency. ‘The 
eg ate! a0 Bh problem of mitigating the ravages of the disease is 
a (62), 14th Nov. nbdr-e-Isiam 5, important as it is difficult, and it is really fortunate 
a . for the public that His Excellency has at the very 
oS ' commencement of his career set himself vigorously to investigate it and to try 
to arrive at more satisfactory results by taking the people into his confidence, | 
The anxiety shown by His Excellency to put “into practical shape the deep 
sympathy evidenced by His Majesty the King-Emperor in his recent message 
to the Viceroy is really praiseworthy, and itis the first duty of the public. 
to show their appreciation thereof by carrying out His Excellency’s sugges. 
tions. When such a high officer as His lixcellency takes the trouble of 
‘earefully studying the subject and of personally visiting plague-infected 
localities and the Parel Laboratory, the conclusions which he arrives at are 
entitled to our fullest confidence. Improved sanitation,:the destruction of 
rats, evacuation and inoculation are the principal remedies which eleven years’ 
experience has taught us. The first of these is so gigantic and expensive a 
task that it will require years, nay, decades before it can be of help in stamping 
out plague. The second rests in the hands of the public, but in view of the 
dislike of large numbers of people towards it, it cannot be expected to be of 
much use. ‘The third, though full of difficulties, is much more effective, and 
it is a pity that Government, while admitting this, have been discouraged by 
doubts as to its practicability. To take the example of Bombay City, if the- 
open spaces within the city and its suburbs were to be opened up to the public, 
it would be possible to afford better protection to the public than it is 
‘possible at present. The chief difficulty would be about the means of 
¢ommunication between the city and the thealth camps. But it could be 
‘met by running special trains at nominal fares during the plague season. But 
‘the fourth tetndiiene mania not hampered by any practical . difficulties. 
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Numerous experiments have established its innocuous character, and it would 


be folly to be misled into neglecting it by baseless rumours against it. We 
ought rather to rely upon the testimony of experts and responsible administrators 


like His Excellency the Governor. It may also be suggested that 


Government should not rest content with this appeal to the public, but 
should take practica] steps to remove the popular prejudice against inoculation. 
This can best be done by high officials and experts getting themselves 


inoculated in public. [Lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The public ought respect-— 


fully to attend to His Excellency’s strong advocacy of inoculation. The press 
is highly obliged to His Excellency for the great honour done to it by his personal 
appeal. But we are afraid that he has overestimated our influence over the 
people. The dislike against inoculation prevails not only among the illiterate 
but even among the educated. This is due to the fact that it is necessary to 


repeat the Operation every season. We thank His Exceilency forhis interest and 


sympathy in the matter. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar, the Sdénj Vartamdn and the 
Akhbér-e-Islam also notice with approval His Excellency’s circular. The 
Akhbar-e-Islém also calls upon the Maulvis and the ‘elders of the community 
to explain to the people the advantages of inoculation and to exhort them to 
avail themselves of it. | 


12. ‘* We invite the serious attention of the Hast Indian community of 
ig ae Wabi WS Bombay, Salsette and Bassein to the letter on 
eg as > the subject of plague addressed by His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke to the vernacular newspapers of 
this Presidency. This is the first time in the annals of Bombay that so exalted 
a personage as its Governor has made a personal appeal to Native journalists 
to induce them to use their influence with the masses of this Presidency to 
take the necessary preventive measures against the fell disease......... We 
have no doubt that the personal interest taken by the Governor will be dulv 
appreciated by all classes.......... The influence of the Native Press is ac- 
knowledged by His Excellency, and it can assuredly be exercised far more 
advantageously for the preservation of life than for purposes less noble.......... 
Who can remain inditferent when the Head of the Administration asks the 
leaders of the Native Press with such earnestness to give him their confidence 
and to trust the conclusions tv which he has arrived after much study ?..... .., 
This is the first subject which has engaged his attention after he assumed 
the reins of his office. The step taken by His Excellency will not fail 
to entourage all concerned to make more vigorous attempts to bring the 
ravages of the pestilence under control as well as to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in the adoption of whatever sanitary and hygienic measures that may be 
proposed for the attainment of this object.” 


13. ‘ His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s letter to the vernacular press 
ought to go far towards {convincing the public of 
Jim-e-Jamshed (28), 14th the wisdom of adopting the remedies he suggests, 
Nov., Eng, cols; °P orst and inspiring those to whom it is directly addres- 
(32), 17th Nov., Eng. cols; 664 to more strenuous efforts to ‘av thei 
*Hindit Punch, (27), 17@th v1 samjav their 
Nov., Eng. cols. readers to accept inoculation as a safe and sure 
. remedy for this deadly disease. The letter shows that 
His Excellency, for one, does not entertain any doubts as to the influence of 
the vernacular press among the mass of the people, and also the desire that 
animates its conductors to co-operate with Government in their efforts to 
promote the public weal. ‘The letter ought to produce the happiest results. It 
will convince a large body of Indian publicists that they are no longer to be 
a despised class in the eyes of the Bombay Government, no longer to be looked 
upon as mere pestilent persons... ...... In the second place it should encour- 
age the people to go in for inoculation with greater confidence than they could 
otherwise command.” [The paper then goes on to speak in high terms of 
the suggestion made in this connection by the Times of India of inviting the 
editors of leading vernacular papers to visit the Parel Laboratory and to see 
for themselves the whole elaborate process of the manufacture of the serum. 
The Parsi writes :—‘* His Excellency Sir George Clarke has made an honest 
and business-like appeal to the vernacular press to do their utmost to popularise 
the most effective measures known for dealing with the plague. It might 
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it is only recently that specific means of 


eee eid ‘ AS yet. after | | : ; 
yr nee on wae disease have really been known.......... We believe that His 


ency has been inspired by a statesman-like feeling in this matter, For 
t Jong time the authorities have done little in regard to the vernacular press 
xcept to keep a censorious eye on it or to lecture it op the desirability of 
‘better behaviour. Sir George Clarke, almost as soon as he lands, calls on it to 
‘@ssist him ina definite and beneficent enterprise........... The two methods he 
- emphatically recommends, namely, the destruction of rats and inoculation, are 
‘handicapped, the one by prejudice, and the other by fear; but the editors of our 
‘papers are all men who will be able to follow intelligently the recent researches 
‘Into plague ; and if they are honest with themselves they are bound to acknow- 
edge the value of the remedies recommended. We feel sure that His 
‘Excellency’s appeal will not be in vain.” On the subject of the circular letter 
addressed by His Excellency Sir George Clarke to the vernacular papers on 
the subject of plague the Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon, representing 
His Excellency on horseback, like another St, George, attacking the dragon of 
plague with a lance, the point whereof is styled inoculation and at the top 
of which are two bannerets, one inscribed with the word “ Rat-killing ’’ and 
other with the word “ Evacuation.” | 


14, His Excellency Sir George Clarke has addressed a communication 
to the newspapers in the Presidency on the important 
er ee oe question of "ipesalatina, and has requested them to 
| help him in popularising it. Sir George is reported 
to be an extremely able and sympathetic ruler. It is to be seen how he 
acquits himself as» Governor of Bombay. As far as His Excellency’s present letter 
is concerned, it can be unhesitatingly said that he has commenced his 
indian career in the right way. We gladly endorse His LExcellensy’s 
appeal to the public to give inoculation their hearty support, 
especially for the fact that it would be found most advantageous to the poor 
peopie in large cities. His Excellency’s views about the efficacy of the 
. plague prophylactic can hardly be questioned by anyone when it is remembered 
that Sir George.is a Fellow of the Royal Society. Government officials now-a-days 
are very rarely seen to realise the true condition of the governed and to respect 
their susceptibilities and are seldom disposed to take the people into their 
confidence. ‘hey even feel offended when the leaders of the people venture, 
with the best of motives, to bring any defects in the administration or Govern- 
ment policy to their notice. This attitude of the ruling class has much to 
account for the present widening of the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. 
By appealing to the people to help him in his advocacy of inocuiation and by 
showing sympathy with the distressed, His Excellency has chalked out a new 
and a happy line of policy. Itis to be hoped His Excellency will continue 
to show the same sympathy and open-mindedness in dealing with all 
other questions that come before him. 


*15. ‘Our new Governor has sent an earnest appeal to the people 
Surya Prakésh (36), 16th through the medium of the Vernacular Press entreat- 
ere a aa ing them to assist Government in their efforts to 
drive out the fell demon of plague............. This 
appeal is really a statesman-like manifesto explaining how the people can 
co-operate with the authorities, and in a straightforward manly manner ask- 
ing them to give him his confidence and to trust the conclusion to which he 
has come after a careful study of the whole problem. Let us now hope that 
the people will honestly and sincerely respond to this appeal which has come 
from a feeling heart. [The paper here dicusses the relative merits of evacua- 
tion, rat destruction and inoculation as preventive measures against plague 
i and then goes onto remark:—] We «respectfully beg to offer a sugges- 
oy tion to the authorities. Weare sorry to observe that many of the medical 
men, even those who have obtained University Degrees, are against inocula- 
tion, and do not advise their clients to go in for it. These medical men, 
especially those who have seats on the different Municipalities, may be invited 
by the officials to give their opinions candidly and publicly regarding inocula- 
tion......--- If only these medical men will honestly exert themselves, much 
good will be accomplished, and the burden of Government greatly lessened.” — 


, 
ai 
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16. “The appeal which His eae the Governor has made in the 

; = papers on behalf of plague measures only reiterates what 
ge og gp (2), 14th has been uttered for the past few years. His words 
| of kindness and sympathy may possibly have more 
influence than any stringeat orders. It is well known that in Poona, and in 
City especially, people are now more inclined to take to methods which will have 
a beneficial effect than ever they were before. The total destruction of rats is 
an impossible task, but lessening their numbers.is nof, and if steps to this end 
be taken at the proper time, good does result, Of this we have actual proof. 
If persistent efforts in the direction of sanitation and inoculation are made, 
good results will soon be visible. They are visible to an extent in Poona Canton- 
ment which, thanks to the exertions of the Cantonment Secretary and the 
Executive, is kept cleaner and:freer from rats than its environs........ ... 
The wider the publicity that can be given to His Excellency the Governor's 
appeal, the better.” | . 


17. It appears from the actions of Mr. Morley and Lord Minto that they 
take everything that their subordinate officials say 
a to be gospel truth. Having had to depend entirely 
oy ‘ayy, On these subordinate officials, they cannot detect the 
alpatarw (133), 10th ‘ . ; 
tay. greed for power which animates the latter and \their. 
: endeavours to exclude natives entirely from the 
administration of the country. As the Secretary of State for India resides at 
a distance of 7,000 miles from this country, he is obliged to depend upon the 
information supplied to him by the officials on the spot. The reason why an 
official, who while in England is remarkable for his disinterestedness and 
impartiality and love of justice, becomes quite a changed man on his arrival 
in this country is that he is obliged tosee all things with the eyes of his 
subordinates. We are sure that if Lord Minto, Sir Lancelot Hare, or Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson were placed in the witness-box only for 10 minutes, and 
asked whether they had come across any single instance of sedition, they 
would answer the question in the negative. heir conviction that 
sedition is spreading in this country must, therefore, have been derived 
from the information supplied to them by the subordinate officials, 
Sanction was asked for the deportation of Lala Lajpatrai and it was 
promptly granted, without any previous local inquiry as to the necessity for 
such astep. - Was not Lord Minto aware that, disarmed asthe people were, it was 
impossible for them to rise against the Government? But in spite of this 
knowledge, he allowed the Provincial Government to deport Lala Lajpatrai. 
The subordinate officials exaggerate everything that may be said or 
written against the Indians in political matters, and the higher authorities rely 
implicitly on their reports. ‘This is the result of the present faulty system of 
administration according to which no information is taken into considera- 
tion except such as is furnished by the subordinates. Government have no 
means of testing the truth of this official information, inasmuch as they have 
no confidence in the people. Under these circumstances, Government are not 
in a position to detect the cunning and selfishness of their officials. This is 
to be deeply regretted. As it is necessary that Government should ‘know the 
real condition of the people, they should take representative public bodies like 
the Congress into their confidence and use the information unofficially supplied 
to them for checking the accuracy of that obtained from their own officials. 
As a matter of fact there is no sedition in the country, It is the recklessness 
of the officials, blinded by authority, which is spreading discontent among the 
people. This discontent, instead of being removed, will only be increased by 
repressive laws, 


Is there any sedition in 


18. The Mumukshu publishes a continuation of the dialogue, summarised 
in paragraph 14 of Weekly Report No. 441, where- 


Formation of secret socie- 
ties based on the principle 
of caste recommended. 

Mumukshu (147), 
Nov. 


14th 


in the crocodile grip of alien domination. 


in the follower of Ramdas gives his views about the 
desirability of forming societies, both open and secret, 
on the basis of the castes and sects which exist in the 
country, with a view to bring about the national re- 
generation of India which, he says, isat present caught 
Religion, he says, has ever been the 
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Comments on the release are to be thanked for this act of clemency; but does 
of Lala Lajpatrai and “jit rot this early release, coming as it does before the 
Singh, ° : : | o% 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 14th COoling of the passions in Bengal and the Punjab, 
Nov., Eng. cols. somewhat intensify the suspicion that Government’s 
action in regard to these two politicians was too hasty 
and ill-considered, and that tlte Viceroy and the Secretary of State themselves 
must have had misgivings of their own as to the justice and the policy of the 
step? If Lala Lajpatrai and Sirdar Ajit Singh were really so dangerous 
demagogues as to have necessitated the exercise of the extraordinary powers 
employed by Government in regard to them, it passes comprehension how the 
same Government could, at this stage, have persuaded themselves of the 
wisdom of accepting their assurance that they would. take no further part in 
seditious agitation. Besides, Laia Lajpatrai has positively denied having taken 
part in any seditious proceedings. How comes it that so intelligent a man 
does not see the absurdity of undertaking not to repeat what he has often 
sworn he has never done or attempted ? ”’ | 


20. ‘* Lord Minto loves mysteries. If the release of Lala Lajpatrai and 
: ae Sirdar Ajit Singh be a fact, he has surprised the public 
N age Spectator (2), 16th ore now than he did six monthe ago by their sudden 
: capture, We shall heartily congratulate the two 
gentlemen on their return home, and Government on the step they have 
taken, A series of questions were asked at the last meeting of the Viceregal 
Council about Lajpatrai, and during the debate on the Seditious Meetings Bill 
also much was said about the deportations ; and yet (aovernmenté did not convey 
the slightest hint about the impending release. It must have been decided 
upon at the time...,......_ Mr. Morley promised long ago that they would not 
be detained a day longer than was absolutely necessary, and after the Viceroy’s 
declaration about the satisfactory state of the Punjab, the release was felt to 
be a question of days and hours. It appeared from one of the replies given 
to the interpellations that Government at one time contemplated Lala Lajpat- 
rai’s continuancé at Mandalay till at least the end of the year. Fortunately, 
there has been a turn in the tide of affairs, and it is possible that within a few 
days more there will be rejoicings in the Land of the Five Rivers,” 


*21. ‘ ‘Though there has been no official anncuncement, we are inclined 
i bas hee to believe that the news that Lala Lajpatrai and 
(4), 17th Nov. Sirdar Ajit Singh have been released is an intelligent 
| anticipation of events. We have never been able to 
reconcile ourselves to the deportation, and we are glad that what would have 
been an irritating obstacle in the way of a better understanding between 
Government and the people has been removed at this juncture. In justice to 
the two gentlemen, however, we hope Government will publish a statement of. 
the accusations on which they were deported, and thus give them an opportunity 
of vindicating themselves. If these men show that they have been wronged, as 
we believe they will be able to do, Government should allow no consideration of 
prestige to stand in the way of a frank and open acknowledgment of their 
mistake. Such a course would really greatly enhance their prestige and make 
the task of reconciliation easier and pleasanter both for Government and for 
those—and they are many—who regard.a state of strained relations between 
them and the people as a national calamity.” . 


21 


22. Two important events have taken place on His Majesty the King- 

| _ _.... Emperor’s birthday. The Ordinance against public 

tia wee Samachar (07) meeting in the Punjéb and Bengal has come to an 
| end, and Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh have been 

released. This shows that Government now no longer apprehend distur- 
bances. We have no doubt that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State will now 
be able to give their undivided attention to the important reforms, which, it is 
believed, they have at present in hand.: No explanation as to the necessity for 
the deportations has heen given ; but the task of obtaining it had better bo left to 
Lala Lajpatrai and our friends in Parliament. Mr. Morley had promised to 


give the explanation at the proper time; we may now reasonably expect to 


have it when Parliament next re-assembles. It is also the duty of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh to clear themselves from the serious charges made 
against them. We hope that no demonstration will be made by the populace 
in their bebalf before they have formally demanded from Government the details 
of the charges and explained them away. We also wish Lala Lajpatrai would 
bring in an action for defamation against the Daily Hrpress in the English 
Courts. It is very desirable to prove clearly how such alarmist papers have 
been misleading the British public by their unfounded reports; and the 
examination and cross-examination at this case would afford fine opportunities 
of exposing the real character of the British and Anglo-Indian Press. The 
next session of the Indian National Congress will deal with the deportations 
and the Ordinance, We trust that the Congress will rest content with respect- 
fully requesting Government to take the public into their confidence by 
making known to them the grounds for their action. ‘This is the only way 
in which we can strengthen the hands of our friends in Parliament. We can 
very well see that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State were actuated by 
purest of motives when they sanctioned these measures. That they earnestly 
desire to promote the welfare of the people is evident from the important 
reform schemes which they have at present in hand. 


23. Itis indeed to be deplored that the All-India Congress Committee 
should have been compelled to change the venue of 

Change in the venue of the the Congress from Nagpur to Surat. Tor this we have 
ae fron Nagpur -to to thank those enemies of the Congress movement 
Bombay Sanachér (67), Who were anxiously looking out for an opportunity 
13th Nov. - fo create a split in the Congress camp. Their efforts 
have to some extent been crowned with success, but 

by the secession of the Extremists from the Congress and their refusal to owe 
any allegiance to the Moderates the enemies of the Congress have only called 


into existence a new source of real danger tothemselves. It being next to 


impossible to bridge over the differences betweea the Moderates and the 


Extremists it is apprehended that this year there will be two Congresses— 
one at Surat and the other at Nagpur, By means of their Congress and their 
numerous organs the Hxtremists will strain every nerve to enlist the sympa- 
thies of a section of the Community on their side. It remains to be seen how 


far their efforts will be successful. But to us it appears that all this trouble 


is more or less due to the unfortunate mistake of Government in failing to 
check the efforts of the enemies of the Congress at the proper time. Happily 
Government have found out their mistakes, though late, and have been fully 
convinced that the Congress has within its fold an enormously large section 
of the Indians and is not. composed of a few malcontents. It is hoped that 
this important body will not be neglected in the final settlement of the scheme 
of Advisory Councils and the expansion of the Legislative Councils. That 
there wiil be two Congresses during the ensuing Christmas is notan unmixed 
evil, for the Extremists will have the opportunity of publishing their prozramme 
in clear terms, of allaying the doubts raised as to their aims and of disproviag 
the charge that they look upon the British raj as inimical to their 
interests. Working as they are in a spirit of patriotism, we trust that they will 
fully realise their responsibility and will take care not to give a handle to any 
of those who are on tie watch to get them into the clutches of the Prevention 
of Seditious Meetings Act. | 
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“ After’a ‘voluntar exile of mote than a quarter a paarawrl Mr. Dada- 
Pre emir |e i by the:grace of God has been able to 
“getarn to return to his native land. Since the 21st of Septem- 

» ber, the day on which he was to have embarked for 
India, alternate hopes and fears were entertained by 
all our countrymen for this ‘idol of their heart, 


“Whether Mr. Dadabhai would be strong enough to undergo the fatigues of 
“more than five thousand miles of sea-voyage or not, whether we would be able 
t0.once more or not behold our principal servant in our midst were some of the 


questions asked in breathless anxiety everywhere........... The united prayers 


of the whole nation have been heard.......... We offer our sincerest and most 
-gordial welcome to the first citizen of India. Those of us who had witnessed 


the more than royal reception accorded to him last year were extremely dis- 
appointed to learn that the arrival would be private. But there was no help 
for it. The state of his health does not permit any kind of emotional excite. 
ment........... Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji can look back on his life-time with 
conscientious satisfaction and say ‘Thank God, I have done my duty to my 
country.’ Though the country cannot wish that this noblest son of India 
should still be in the thick of the fight, still, however, out of pure selfishness, 
the national prayer is that Mr. Dadabhai may be spared tous for many more. 
years to come since his advice and guidance, in these troublous times and in 
more troublous times to come, will be invaluable.’’ (The Gujarat writes :— 
Having fought his battles in the cause of his country Mr. Dadabhai returned 
to these shores in the course of the last week to enjoy a well-earned rest. 
The term of his exile is over and we wish that his retirement will be passed 
in happiness and quiet. How far he has succeeded in achieving the mighty 
task on which he had entered, that of unifying the diverse races and creeds 
of India, can be estimated for himself by the careful observer. Like 
Garibaldi, Mazinni and Washington, our Grand Old Man will spend the closing 
vears of his life in seclusion. The task that was entrusted to him has been 
accomplished. To-day the political ideals of the country have been radically 
altered, The nation has come to realise its duties and responsibilities. The 
task entrusted ‘to Mr. Dadabhai has indeed been accomplished, but that of the 
Indians is yet on the way to completion. We wish Mr. Dadabhai success in 
his future life. ] 


25. No true patriot will fail to be grieved at the death of Pandit Brahma 
_ Bandhav Upadhyaya, editor of the Sandhya, It 
Comments on the death of may be said that God conferred a great boon upon 
the editor of the Sandhya, ea : : : 
Vihari (178), 11th Nov. im in removing him from this world just at this 
time, because there were not many chances of his 
acquittal on the two charges of sedition hanging over his head. As the officials 
were hostile to both the Panditji and his paper, ‘there is no doubt that had he 
lived he might have had to rot in a jail, which may be described as a veritable 
hell on earth, From one point of view it is well that God spared him these tor- 
ments of hell. Itis, however, a great misfortune not only to the national party but 
to’the whole of India that death should have snatched from among us such a 
devoted patriot as the Panditji at a critical time like the present. It is said 
that white men are rejoicing excessively over the Panditji’s death. Now, it 
shows a demoniacal disposition to exult over the death of one’s enemy. ‘That 
such a disposition is prevalent among the white people is sufficiently proved by 
the demoniacal rejoicings in which they are now indulging. These rejoicings 
prove in what great awe our enemies, viz., the white officials in this country, 
stood of the late Panditji. He is now permanently free from annoyance and 
harassment at the hands of the white officials. 


26. “When the news about Mr. Kingsford’s promotion to the tune of 
Disapproval of the increase Rs, 500 per month from lst J anuary last was first 
in the salary of Mr, Kings- yeceived here, we could hardly give it any credence. 
font Ces foenieoty Meg's: We thought the news had emanated from the morbid 

Bind Jowrnal (16), 7th imagination of some malicious person. It is very 
Nov. ; Sindhs (54), und,Nov.; hard to believe that any responsible authority would 


 Samarth (44), 13th Nov. reward a judicial officer in. this feshion for disposing 


oe . 8 


Mh aa : “ . 


of cases of sedition to its satisfaction, But when the announcement, first 
made by the Hnglishman, is seriously commented on by other Anglo-Indian 
papers, we: have no alternative but to believe it........... This attitude of 
Government goes to strengthen the popular view about our judiciary’s posi- 
tion—no convictions, no promotions....... ... Official apologists always aver that. 
the interests. of Government are. bound up with those of the people. What 


will these men say to this promotion of Mr. Kingsford? Such a flagrant 
It is such actions of the exe-’ 


disregard of public opinion is to be rarely seen. 
cutive that create in the public mind feelings of distrust and hatred and accen- 
tuate the unrest.” [The Sindhi is of opinion that the promotion to Mr. Kings- 
ford will put a premium upon “ unjudicialmindedness,” and will encourage 
Judges to make the admiristration of justice consonant with the wishes of the 
executive. The Samarth writes :— The reason for increasing Mr. Kingford’s 

pay is stated to be the strain of work latterly thrawn on him. Assuming that 
the series of recent press prosecutions entailed heavy work upon Mr. Kingsford, 

we should like to know why he was granted the increased salary from 
January last. Government have of course full power to waste in any manner 
they like the money contributed by the hard-worked rayats to the public ex- 
chequer. But it grieves us to find that one who sends to jail picked persons 
from among the people on a false charge of sedition is thus rewarded. We are 
at the same time struck by the vindictive attitude of Government. | 


27. Ina letter to the Jam-e-Jamshed Mr. Framji Nusservanji Dabash 
(Ichhaporia), Cawnpore, writes:—I should like to 
bring it to the notice of the Factory Commission that 
some mofussil factories are working from four or five 


Complaint about the over- 
working Of engineers in some 
of the ‘factories in the mof- 


ussil. in the morning to nine or ten in the night without 

JdmeeeJamshed (28), 15th any proper arrangements for relievers so that one and 
Nov. the same fireman and engineer has to work all the 
time. When the Commission is inquiring into the case of the “labourers ’”’ 


should it not also inquire into the case of those engineers who have to work for 
fifteen hours a day or more? Nay, some factories go on working day and night 
without cessation and strange enough there is only one engineer to manage 
such a dangerous thing as the boiler engine. Why do not Government make it 
compulsory all over India that there should bea different engineer for the day 
and a different one for the night ? 


28, The Amir of Afghanistan apprehending the outbreak of famine in 
Northern India has issued orders to his officersat Kabul, 
Kandahar and Peshawar prohibiting the export of 


Adverse comments on the 


policy of Jlatssez fatre pur- 
sued ky the British Govern- 
ment in respect of the 
exportation of food-grains 
from India in times of famine, 


Vydpart (179), 10th Nov. 


corn and ghee from his country. ‘his act of vigi- 
lance and far-sighted policy on his part has evoked 
universal approbation. When a famine is impending 
ina neighbouring country, it is always a wise and 
prudent policy to restrict the export of grain from 


one’s territory. But in India, in spite of oft-recurring famines, no restric- 


tions whatsoever are imposed upon the export of the food-stuffs. 
ment, being wedded to the principles of free trade, cannot see their way to impose 
They also feel that though a policy of unrestricted traffic 


such sasteiatings. 


Our Govern- 


in food-stuffs may starve the Indians it is calculated to benefit Englishmen. 


While the policy does 


- good to some class of their subjects Government do not 


feel it to be their duty to see whether that class consists of Indians or English- 


men. 


& 


29. The representation forwarded to the local Government by the Agri- 


Representation to Govern- 
ment by the Agriculturists’ 
Association of Rander(Surat) 
on the prevailing scarcity. 

Bombuy Samdchdr (7), 
16th Nov. 


culturists’ Association of Rander gives one an idea of 
the miserable plight to which the ryots of the Presi- 
dency have been reduced. It is indeed a happy sign 
that successive bad seasons have awakened the agricul- 
turists from their lethargy and urged them to make 
their cry heard through a representative body of 


their own. The representation has been written in clear and | simple language and 
gives a touching account of the total failure of crops in and about Rander, It 
is worthy of serious attention at the hands of Government and it is hoped that 
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fail #6 extend a helping hand to the distressed agriculturists. Before 
Government these agriculturists should have placed the facts of 

leir Case before the local officers, but it is to be regretted that, as mentioned 
in ‘the petition; ‘efforts in this direction should have been treated with scant 
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ithe petition; 
xeremony. The people of this Presidency are firmly of opinion that their new 
Governor, Sir George Clarke, will so utilise the recommendations made by the Gov- 


7 S) 


- ernment of India for the relief of distress in the country as to allow of the greatest 


benefits to be derived from them being conferred on the ryots of this Presidency. | 
From the concern with which His Excellency, since the assumption of office, 
has begun to study the woes and weal of the people under his care the latter have 
been led to build high hopes upon him. His Excellency’s letter to the Anglo- 
Indian and the Native press on the subject of plague has confirmed this belief. 
It is, therefore, hoped that His Excellency will do full justice to the representa- 
tion forwarded to him. Two of the boons craved by the petitioners are that 
the estimates of crops should be made when they are ripe and not, as at present, 
when they are just sprouting and that the services of a Government entomologist 
should be lent to them whenever their crops are destroyed by iusects or disease. 
Both these prayers, and especially the second, show how far ahead of their 
forefathers agriculturists have advanced and how ready: they are to take 
advantage of science in connection with their pursuits. We hope that in the 
interests both of the ryots and Government every effort will be made to help 
them. 


80. ‘It seems that the agriculturists of the Chikhli Taluka in the Surat 
, District are determined to try their utmost to 
Comments on the petition Dave their grievances brought to the notice of the 
of the agricultorists of the higher authorities. They have addressed another 
Chikhli Taluka (Surat) in memorial to His Excellency the Governor in Council 
connection with the pre- in‘which they state that the Circle Inspectors, the 
vailing scarcity. : 
Praja Bandhu (33), 10th Mamlatdar and the Assistant Collector in charge of 
Nov., Eng. cols. the Bulsdr Division, who are now engaged in 
| the work of the anna valuation of crops, have 
no personal experience of cultivation. This is a disqualification in the eyes 
of the memorialists, and they, therefore, suggest that the work be carried 
Out by them with the help of some of tbe intelligent cultivators of the Taluka, 
and with this aim in view they have given in their memorial a list of 
twenty-three such agriculturists. Weare not prepared to be entirely at one 
with the memorialists so far as their view regarding the disqualification 
referred to above is concerned. But in spite of this no valid objection can be 
urged against the valuation work being done by Government officers conjointly 
with two or three intelligent agriculturists of the Taluka. The suggestion 
made by the memorialists is quite feasible, and if carried out it will have the 
certain effect of satisfying the class most interested in the matter. We trusi, 
therefore, H. E. the Governor in Council will be pleased to grant the prayer of 
the Chikhli Taluka agriculturists.”’ 


31, ‘‘Qne-more case of a peculiarly distressing nature and sure to stir the 
a i a human heart to its very depths, a case of inhuman 
alleged rape by a Kuropean outrage on a native woman by a European and of the 
on a Hindu girl in the Culprit’s escape from the clutches of the law owing to 
Punjab. _._ the proverbial abuse of their trust by Huropean juries 
ccs Mtile. orogles ae comes from unhappy Punjéb. With cases of deaths 
Nov. ag, Mine eas th of male Indians at the hands of Europeans and the 
offenders getting off-with a few months’ imprisonment 

we are but too familiar, thanks to pleas of enlarged spleens, absence of the in- 
tention to cause death, grave provocation, etc. But here in this case it was a 
woman who was robbed of something more precious than life itself and the culprits, 
noi only a European culprit but by association with him his native accomplice also, 
both escaped without even so much as a fine. he facts of the case are simple 
enough. [The paper then gives in detail the facts of the case in which Assistant 
Station Master Moore of Rawalpindi with his accomplice Fazaldin is charged with 
having committed rape on Musammat Viranwali, a Hindu woman who had 
4aken shelter for the night in the Third’Class Waiting Room. Both sides of the 


tory are given and the alleged contradictions in the case for the defence dwelt 


25 


on. The paper then goes on as follows :—] What reliance could be placed on 
the bare statements of the culprits, who contradicted themselves and who by 
their own confession were shameless sinners of the worst type, An Assistant 
Station Master having a pimp on the staff and using his authority to seduce 
women and defiling the railway officers’ room by converting it into a brothel to 
cohabit with willing or unwilling passengers! We hope characters like this 
brute in human form are not considered tolerable in society even according 
to Anglo-Indian ideas. And yet the Jury, returned a verdict of not 
guilty!!! We are more sorry for the presiding Judge Mr, J. Reid 
than for the Jury. During the conduct of the case he was impartial enough. 
But his charge to the Jury might as well have been a speech for the defence. 
On the credibility of the monsters—Moore and Fazaldin-—he liad few comments 
to make. Of the absence of any enmity between the Police witnesses and 
the accused he forgot to mark the significance. But he had no compunction 
in declaring that the testimony of the father-in-law and father of this outraged 
girl of 17 as to her character was not reliable. We hope Justice Reid is not 
as good an expert as Moore in knowing by a look whether a woman is worth 
making advances to or not. And more than this, he put in an argument of 
his own, hardly suggested by the counsel for the defence himself, ‘The latter 
had alleged that the girl was ab initio a consenting party. The Judge advanced 
the idea that the absence of consent must exist during the very "act of cohabita- 
tion and that if that consent was given even through deception, helplessness, etc., 
still such consent was valid. If it could be shown that the consent was given 
through fear of hurt or death, then only was it not sulficiently valid to take 
the cohabitation out of the sphere of rape. Cursed be the law if it actually 
enables a man in authority to allure a belpless unwilling woman to a room, to. 
shut her up and there to cohabit with her with impunity if under the helpless 
condition she finds herself in, she gives up resistance as hopeless. We believe, 
however, that the curses are not sv much to be directed against the law as 
against the interpreters of it in this case. And if any law is to be condemned it 
is that which allows moral pests like Moore, disgracetul alike to their own 
race and to humauity, to claim trial by a jury of their own people and which 
thus allows juries of degenerate Anglo-Indians to undertake 4 trust they 
have proved themselves incapable of discharging. It is cases like these which 
are really undermining British authority far more dangerously than either sedi- 
ticus writings or speeches or attempts at tampering with the sepoy. We trust 
the Punjab Government will nut rest until the name of British justice is 
Vindicated in this case. A Government that has recourse to Suppression will 
be engulfed in an abyss of instability if it does not correct gross miscarriages 
like this. Government should make an appeal in this case on the ground 
that a biased Judge had misinterpreted the law and misled the jury. We 
should also like is know what steps the Railway authorities are going 
to take in the matter. Will they defray the expenses of the eul- 
prits or will they dismiss them immediately?” [In its issue of 15th 
November the paper, in its vernacular columns, comments most severely 
upon the. alleged gross miscarriage of justice in the above case and 
adds:—If no efforts are made to restrain the wild pranks of the white 
two-legged buffaloes, it would be very perilous for poor creatures like Indian 
women to move about in the British raj without being attended by some one. 
If such terrible outrages occur in railways and if the culprits concerned are 
let off as innocent persons by courts of justice, it would be most dangerous 
for females to travel by rail. The laws are intended to punish the guilty and 
not to screen the misdeeds of scoundrels. ‘he Judge in the present case 
attempted to misdirect the jury, and as he succeeded in the attempt the accused 
was declared tobe innocent. ‘I'he said Judge is, therefore, unfit to hold his office 
and the right of being tried by their own peers, which is recognised in the 
case of European offenders, is most prejudicial to the interests of justice. 
Government should not hesitate to take action in such cases. We feel sure 
that it is such laxity in the administration of justice and not the so-called 
seditious speeches and writings in the press that will tend to undermine 
the foundations of British rule.) 
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_, “yeni (108), Vth Nov} lives or our honour worth even a straw. How -many 
“Kesari” (136), 1th Nov.; of our sisters must have fallen victims to the unholy 


‘nrpriséd at the acquittal of the accused in the Punjéb 
outrage case. Our present rulers do not consider our 


‘ f 


ry 


lust of white men! It is manifest that such repre- 


cage (53),. 12th: Nov.,, 
Raat SHR LS hensible deeds are done in the belief that Indians are 


Eng 


‘Mere beasts. We must, therefore, show our rulers that though we are at 


present a conquered people, we possess sufficient pluck to give tit for tat. If 
‘we sincerely wish that white men should not kill us like dogs, ravish our 
women or rob us of our property, we must foliow only the above course. So 


ong as British ‘rule lasts in this country, it would be madness to expect that 


condign punishment would be meted out to a white man for committing rape 
upon a native woman. Infatuated men like Moore forget that we are extreme- 
ly jealous of the honour of our woman-kind, in spite of our having lost our 
rdj and everything else. The frequent occurrence of cases like the above 
shows that the cup of iniquity of vile men of Moore’s type will soon be full. 
(The Kesari writes:—The evidence for the prosecution was strong. But 
the jury, not minding it and solely relying on the statements ofthe European 
accused, brought in a verdict of not guilty! A few days agoa Punjabi was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for outraging the modesty of a European 
lady! Similarly, four years ago, another Punjabi had received a sentence of 
twenty years’ hard labour at the hands of a European Judge of the Chief 
Court on a charge of attempted outrage on a European lady! But in the 
present case, the white Moore is acquitted on the inhuman plea that the respec- 
table Hindu girl had given her consent! This clearly proves that the goddess 
of British Justice, though blind, is able to distinguish unmistakably black from 
white. The Prabhdt writes:—* The verdict given in this case will be received 
‘with a chorus of disapproval and indignation by the entire Indian community. 
seeeeeeeeLt is, In all conscience, bad enough that the prepetrator of such a_ brutal 
offence should escape scot-free, but it is infinitely worse that the innocent victim 
should be branded with infamy....... Verdicts like this cannot be held to draw 
closer together Indians and Englishmen, and increase the former’s respect for 
Government who by the majority of the people are regarded as one with the 
officers presiding over courts of justice.’’ | 


33. “ It is well-known that in a number of large towns in this Presidency 
sails i Nils gambling in one form or another has been going on for 
drastic measures for rooting ® Pretty long time, and that Ahmedabad has not been 
out Jota and other forms of an exception to it. People in humble circumstances, 
gambling practised at Ahmed- desirous of making fortunes easily, indulge in what is 
~~ seca ca ein known as opium and jofa gambling. Both these 
Sov, Mag. oo. (93), 10th kinds of csambling are a serious nuisance, and cannot 
oe be put a stop to a day too soon,.......... The nuisance 
which in Ahmedabad was temporarily put a stop to on account of the convic- 
tion of the keeper of the gambling den has been renewed with all its former 
intensity, as any one can see for himself on passing along the Richey Road. 
That it is an evil, pure and simple, is admitted on ali hands, save by those who 
take part in it........... For this reason we are in full sympathy with the 
application sent to the authorities by a public-spirited citizen of Bombay 
requesting them to put a stop to the evil in Bombay........... Looking to the 
almost unlimited power for mischief which this form of gambling possesses no 
measuré would be too drastic, provided it effectively removed it from our 
midst,” | 
384, “The news that it was the intention of the authorities to build Govern- 
s ment offices in a central spot was well received as 
Suggestion of a better site g practical measure, making for economy, time- 
Se are Government gaying and efficiency.......... But the site which 
Daily Telegraph (2), 15th is said to have been selected for some of these is 
; certainly neither central nor healthy, nor convenient, 
: There is an admirable site on which to build any 
number of Government offices, namely, that on which is now situated the mori- 


“a 


bund Poona Arsenal and the defunct Gun Carriage Factory. We have a large 
- space here, all Government land whose occupation would disturb nobody. To 
build offices there would be quite handy for those officers who reside in the Club 
of Western India and convenient all round; it is not far from the Post Office and 
is quiet and cool. Surely such a site would be preferable to the one believed to | 
be selected.......... A more open space than that selected is certainly desirable. ' 
As the Lunatic Asylum is shortly to be removed to Yeravda the land surrounding 
its present site will be available and is also at the disposal of Government. 
Then again the Polo Ground will be removed to the far side of the Race Course, 
and that large space will soon be available.......... The matter only needs 
looking into in a careful manner to see that the building of up-to-date offices 
on the sites mentioned above would relieve pressure as regards house accommo- 
dation, and do away with much of the feeling which has existed of late on 
this subject,” . 
35. It is now some years since the taxable minimum in connection with 
the income tax was raised from Rs, 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
roe cg | eran over- But in spite of the fact that 7 earnings of the 
SIE ae eee ee toy, people have declined to a considerable extent on 
an ga — ve -pet.ten of the failure of crops through want of rain, 
the receipts from the tax show no signs of dimi- 
nution. For this we have to thank the Taluka offivers in whom Revenue and 
Judicial functions are combined. ‘the village falatz out of self-interest or 
through pressure from above grinds down the poor people. The Taluka officers 
to display their zeal for Government and to curry favour with the District 
officers accept the assessment made by the ¢alatis without inquiring into the 
circumstances of individuals. ‘'he poor people appeal to the District officers, 
but hardly two out of a hundred succeed in obtaining succour. Poor people 
who can barely scrape together Rs. 10 to pay the tax cannot expect to reach 
the ear of the Bombay Government; and even if they do, the story is repeated 
next year. ‘They, therefore, prefer to carry the burden in silence. If the 
Bombay Government will make secret inquiries in the matter and redress the 
erievance, they will be conferring a great boon on the people. 


36. An Amalner (Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Kesari jie 
Before the doubts and dangers felt }by the public 
Alleged harmful effects of gbout the safety of inoculation for plague have been 
vaccination in parts of satisfactorily dispelled from their minds, a complaint is 
Khandesh. | “aastes 
7128). 19th N heard about the harmful effests of vaccination. God 
Kesari (136), 12th Nov. : : | 
knows what defects lurkin the preparation of the lymph, 
but reports about some Mahar children having died atter vaccination are heard 
from various quarters, It is also said that worms are found in the eruptions 
at the vaccinated;parts. As people have in consequence come to entertain grave 
misgivings about the harmlessness of the vaccination lymph, Government 
should cause inquiries to be made into the complaint and prevent vaccination 
from becoming unpopular. 


37. An anonymous correspondent styling himself “A Mussalman’”’ 
oe eae writes to the Al-Hag :—“ Among recent contributions 
hos sah ap "Sind complain. having the possibilities of doing more harm than 
ri acainst the official good to Indian interests may be included the open 
oonduct of Mr. Baker, letter in the Sind Journal of the 24th ultimo (vide 
Collector of Larkins {Find). paragrapl*33 of Weekly Report No. 43 of 1907 and 
Alolheg (51), Det 270%: paragraph 36 of Weekly Report No. 44 of 1907). 
Even a school-boy can see that the letter is an undignified attempt to discredit 
a straightforward and experienced District officer against whom there is : 
a personal pique.......++- If an officer like Mr, Baker has failed to answer the 
expectations of the Hindu writer of the letter, one may well ask which of his 
predecessors ever did. As long as officers are new and through want of a 
sufficient grasp of the situation of affairs allow things to slide, they are praised. 
But no sooner do they attempt to root out evils than they are condemned 
by the same persons who formerly praised them........., ‘The strong hand 
of Mr. Lucas dispersed the notorious gang of Allahbuksh and suppressed 
crime in the Kakar and Warah Talukas only; but the stronger hand of 
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r put\down, the lawlessness and oppression of the dacoits throughout 


~ length, and. breadth of. the: district.’ Besides, Mr. Baker is ever anxious to 


gequaint, himself with our wants and to meet them as far as possible. I am 


prised. that: people can stoop so low as to traduce an officer who has already 
ed the hearts of all the communities with gratitude, but none are so blind as 


those,who will not see. The writer calls for proofs of corruption against his friend 
Mr: Premchand. Does he realise where his friend shou!d be if such proofs were 
forthcoming ? As to the revised settlement rates the matter has yet to be decided. | 
Petitions of objections have as usual been called for ; and if the agriculturists can 


make. outa case, every consideration is sure to be shown tothem. A mere talk 
about poverty, of course, should not influence the officers. Lastly, the system of 
promotions by seniority which has made the Hindu writer of the letter furious 
is one which, if put into practice, would be a distinct advantage under the 
existing conditions of this country. Besides enabling Government to re-adjust 
on a more equitable basis the claims of diverse races, rival religions and varying 
degrees of intellectual and administrative aptitude, such a course would relieve 
the already over-worked old hands of the department from going through tests 
which simply tax their energies to the utmost without adding in any way to 
their knowledge of routine work or to their general attainments.” 


88. “Sometime back when Forest concessions were given at reduced 
rates to asingle contractor, we understood that the 
Complaint about the dear- (Conservator had done so on the express condition that 
ness of fuel at Karachi (Sind). h wads Soule t sell fuel , ) 
Phenix (14), 13th Nov. the contractor would not sell tuel.at more then 10 
annas permaund. In spite, however, of this stipulation 

for which Government had to undergo a loss of no less than 35 thousand rupees, 
fuel continues to be sold at the exorbitant rate of 13 annas per maund.......... 
Will the authorities now kindly look into the matter and make the contractor 
in question act up to his agreement? ‘There can now be no doubt that 
the contractor, who got such a liberal concession, has played an ingenious 
dodge with Government. We are surprised to find that the rates of fire- 
wood, which were expected to go down from the Ist of. this month, 
have risen instead, And what adds to our surprise is the excuse which, 
we learn, the contractor has been putting forward for not reducing the rates. 
We are told that as he cannot get sites from the Municipality for opening his 
cheap firewood shops in Kardchi he is net responsible for the increase in the 
rate. All that we can say to this is that no excuse could be more lame and 


absurd than this, Had not the contractor anticipated this difficulty at the 


time of offering to sell cheap fire wood in return for the enormous concession 
which he hoaxed the Government intogranting him ?” 


Legislation. 


89, Assettled beforehand, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Bill was 


/ Demmmenin on the Seditiona pameea last week. One of the official Members of Coun- 


Meetings Act. cil declared that the Bill was rendered necessary by the 
Pratod (158), 10th Nov.; rowdyism of the people and that the responsibility for 
Samarth (44), 13th Nov. the measure lay on the popular leaders, It is now 


all but proved that the present unrest in the country is caused by the un- 
warranted meddlesomeness of the Police, and it 1s, therefore, very shameful that 
a Member of Council should have had the effrontery to hold the people respon- 
sible for it: If the Government wish to pass tyrannical laws, they are free to do 
go, inasmuch as they will not encounter any opposition so long as the people 
continue in their present helpless plight. Englishmen prate about the defence of 
the Empire, but their action belies their talk. Tyrannical laws like the above 


will give rise to discontent a thousand times greater than that likely to be 


created by writings in the newspapers or the speeches of public orators, It is to. 
be deeply regretted that the officials should not have the common sense to know 
that by slandering the people in the above manner they only aggravate the pre- 
vailing discontent. The majority of Englishmen, being infatuated by the pride 
of Imperialism, appear to think that they can stamp out the prevailing discontent 
with the help of the sword, but this is a delusion on their part. Some sensible 
Englishmen admit even now that the Indian Empire was made over tothe English 
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_ by the Hindus themselves and that it is with the help of the latter alorie that te- 


English are able to hold it. Such being the case, is it not a sign of the impending: 
ruin of the empire that some Englishmen should talk of suppressing discontent 


with the help of thesword? Racial differences among the Indians may for atime 


- 


hands of the police, which they can utilise to earn crédit and distinction 


appear to make the tricks of the English successful, but in the end the latter will 
certainly repent. It is unfortunate for England that she should not possess a single- 
statesman who is able to realise this. When a sensible person oannot understand. 
a thing himself, he listens to others’ advice ; but the English do not possess even 
this virtue. On the whole it is a fact that evil days are in store for the British 
Empire. There is still some hope that it will survive these, if only Englishmen’ 
will change their present policy. Iftheydelay the changea little longer, it will 
be too late. (The Samarth writes :—In spite of the outcry raised throughout the: 
length and breadth of the land and despite the reasoned speeches of the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale and the Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Government have 
passed the Seditious Meetings Bill on the sheer strength of authority. Govern- 
ment were taxed with the extraordinary haste made by them in carrying the Bill 
through the Council, but what do they care for such criticism, when they feel 
no compunction whatever in trampling public opinion under foot? ‘The whole 
blame for the somewhat intemperate language used nowadays by the people to- 
wards Government lies upon the oppressive high-handed policy of Government 
But the author of the Bill, Sir Harvey Adamson, said that it was the attitude of 
the educated class that compelled Government to pass the measure, He also. 
stated that the Act would remain in force only for three vears and that it was 
intended to impose a wholesome restraint upon the wild utterances of discon- 
tented persons, The Viceroy also put forth a similarly plausible defence of the 
Bill when he stated that it would be enforced only in one district in the whole 
of India. But the question as to the province or area in which the Act is to be 
enforced is after all a minor one. The weapon has been forged and may be 
brought into use anywhere since those in whose hands it is placed do not at 
present seem to possess cool heads, Hence we feel a little apprehensive, but of 
what avail are our apprehensions now ? | | 


40. The Queen’s Proclamation was published fifty years ago on tho 

jst November, and on the same date of the current. 

- Nesart (136), 12th Nov. year Lord Minto murdered the said Proclamation, so to 
a speak, by passing the Seditious Meetings Bill! Lord 

Curzon had nearly strangled its neck by dubbiug it an impossible charter, 
but hopes were entertained of its becoming hale and sound after the accession 
of the Liberal party to office. But Lord Minto has actually murdered it! 
‘The policy of repression, inaugurated by the deportation of Lajpatrai, now 
requires only to be crowned by a gagging Press Act, and there are signs that 
such a law would be passed during the next Calcutta session of the Viceregal 
Council. The tendency of Goyernment to follow Russian methods of 
administration was no doubt made manifest by the publication of the draft of 
the Seditious Meetings Bill, and there is now little hope of the Indian adminis- 


tration being in any way liberalised during the Morley-Minto régime. ‘lhe 


recently concluded Anglo-Russian agreement has not in any way tended to make 
the internal administration of Russia resemble that of England, but has on the 
other hand heiped to Russianise the system of British administration in India. 
The new Act puts absolute power into the lands of the police and they will 


not scruple to use it to their private benefit. In ordinary cases the zulum 


or extortion practised by the police may be brought home to them, but in 
political matters their conduct will be practically unrestrained as the Rawal- 
pindi riot cases tend to show. Nay, the Act will be a convenient weapon in the 


for themselves from Government, Government wish, it seems, to resign their 
functions into the hands of \the police and would not care if the police abused 


their power in exercising these functions in practice. Mr. Morley ridicules the — 
‘demands of the national party in India by saying that they are calling for the 
moon, but he torgets that.a loving mother soothes her child, when crying for the - 


_ moon, by using tender devices and not by giving a slap inits face with a view 


to silence it, Mr. Morley again doubts whether the present unrest in India 
is mere froth or deep rolling, Should he not:solve this doubt by actually visiting 
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what use are the Queen’s Proclamation and a Liberal Secretary of State 


astead of doing so, he has preferred the easier course of an autocratic’ 
} bent upon repressing public agitation by means of stringent 
ir. Morley reminds Indian agitators of the weary steps that lie 


‘ 


while treading the path of liberty. Weask him in return of — 


to ua, if we are required to take the same weary steps which the French and 
Italians were reguired to take in counteracting the influence of autocracy 


in their respective countries? Let the Proclamation be declared to be a down- 


right fraud, let British love of liberty be proclaimed to be a mere sham and then 


-\ only we may call Mr. Morley’s speech logical. The high-handed spirit, which 


is Jatent in Mr. Morley’s utterance, has been openly laid bare in Sir H. Adams 
g0n’s speech on the Seditious Meetings Bill. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
Dr. R. B. Ghose said all that was to be said against this highly repressive 
‘piece of legislation and declared that the Extremists against whom the law was 
aimed were few in number. Sir H. Adamson joined issue with them here and 
stated that the Extremists were not few, that they were very mischievous, that 
they had spread their nets far and wide and that their aim was to embarrass 
the administration and to make it impossible. He also complained that the 
Moderates were not ready, as in other countries; to give evidence against the 
Extremist agitators. Mr. Gokhale gave a plain and outspoken reply to these 
contentions and said that the deaf ear turned by Government to the demands of 
the Congress during the last twenty or twenty-two years had made all Indians 
sullen and down-hearted and that this indifference of Government to popular — 
demands was responsible for the birth of the Extremist party in India, Asa 
matter of fact, both Moderates and Extremists are agreed as to the defective 
character of the present séysme, which, in the opinion of both, is a system of 
legalised pillage and is not founded upon a moral basis, The only difference 
between the Moderates and the Extremists is one of temperament. So long as 
Government do not comply with the wishes of the Moderates in political matters 
they cannot in fairness expect their help in pulling down agitators. The very 
existence of British rule in India is not justified in Mill’s view unless the ruling 
nation is prepared to raise the subject country to its own level. The Queen’s 
Proclamation sought to give a moral basis to that rule, but the official class are 
now trying to undermine this basis and Lave passed the Seditious Meetings 
Bill with a view to prevent the news of their murder of the Proclamation from 
circulating among the people. ‘The responsibility of the measures thus rests 
Neither upon Moderates nor upon Extremists, but upon the official class 
who have set the Queen’s Proclamation at naught. 


41, An attempt to create dissensions between the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists was quite recently made in the Viceregal Council. 

Kal (132), 15th Nov. In his speech on the Seditious Meetings Bill, Sir H. 
Adamson has openly instigated the Moderates against 

the Extremists. He charges the former with not having rendered any assistance 
to Government in putting down sedition and asks them to dissociate themselves 
entirelv from the Extremist agitators of sedition, 1{ they want their represent- 
ations to carry any influence with Government. Even Mr. Morley talks of 
rallying the Moderates to the side of Government and thereby avows openly the 
principle of divide etimpera. ‘This will make it clear to any one that this mean 
policy finds favour with all, from the highest to the lowest. ‘lhe Moderates should 
act with wariness at this juncture and should not allow themselves to be caught 
in the nets spread for them by Anglo-Indians, ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
and tlie Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose made excellent speeches no doubt 
in opposing the passage of the Seditious Meetings Bill and the former scored a 
dialectical victory over the author of the Bill in defending the attitude of the 
Moderates towards the Extremists by likening it to that of the official class 
towards rabid Anglo-Indian urgans like the Civil and‘ Military Gazette. In 
neither case, said Mr. Gokhale, has there been any open disavowal of the doctrines. 
preached by the other side, but such silence cannot be construed into tacit - 
approval. But Mr. Gokhale should not have implied in this manner that the 
Indiansare.a divided body. In approaching Government for political concessions 
both the Moderates and the Extremists should present a united front. hey 
should sink their private differences and make a common demand for swardjya. 
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- Both sides should learn to respect each other; India has suffered too long and 
too much from Internal — which benefits third parties. : 


Municipalities. 


42. ‘In regard to the steps proposed by the Municipal Commissioner for the 
suppression of the traffic in rotten meat, we are in perfect ” ak 
Suggestion for checking accord with what he has suggested and the Corporation iy 


the importation of diseased aye endorsed at their last ‘meeting. We should, how- 
meat into Bombay. 


Jém-e-Jamshed (28), igih ever, think that there are other measures necessary to 
Noy., Eng. cols. the end in view........... Would it not be possible to 
prevent rotten or doubtful meat from going into the 
possession of the Mahars and other low castes? Could not the Municipality. 
take steps to see that such meat is destroyed by some speedy process? It does 
‘seem not only cynical, but heartless and cruel, that bad meat and the flesh of 
diseased animals should be permitted to be sold for the consumption of the 
poorer classes and the low castes. ‘That they have been accustomed to consume 
such putrid stuff is no argument fora sanitary authority like the Bombay 
Municipality. Even these classes might be taught to take better care of 
themselves. The Bombay Municipality is taking upon itself avery grave 
responsibility in permitting such meat to get out of its hands, knowing that it : 
would not be destroyed but consumed by. certain sections of the population. | 
What wonder that, when the Municipality deliberately allow such dangerous 
food to be sold and consumed by the poor, there is periodically so much of 
cholera and other diseases in Bombay? ‘I'o adopt costly sanitary measures on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to permit people to obtain food-stuffs positively A 
and unfailingly injurious to their health and well-being isa policy which no | . 
rational being could endorse. Steps must be taken to destroy bad meat on the | i 
spot—we mean where the skinning is being done; aud there should be efficient | 
Municipal supervision, both with a view to see that the bad meat is really 
destroyed and what passes out is not such as to prove dangerous to the health 
or life of the consumers.’ | 


43. The Pen correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes under the date 
Re ae 13th November:—The Pen Municipality ‘having 
Ben (Koléba) re paebete , considerably enhanced the octroi duties and made 
of the raising of the octroi some vexatious changes in the system of levying them 
duties by the Pen Munici- the local shop-keepers have all closed their shops. In 
pality. consequence of this strike the poor who purchase their 
Pr Vertende (00), 140) aus ae day to day are suffering very acutely and 
the whole town is clamouring for the re-opening ot the | ii 
shops. A meeting-of the shop-keepers was held yesterday at which it was i} 
resolved that the shops should be opened only in case the Municipality gave fip i 
their idea of levying octroi at the enhanced rates and that telegrams should be sent 
to His Excellency the Governor, the Commissioner, 8. D., the Collector of Koldba . 
and the Assistant Collector and President of the Municipality, pointing out that 
owing to the raising ofthe octroi which has necessitated the closing of the shops 
people get no food to eat and their condition has become pitiable. The authorities 
are also requested to intervene between the merchants and the Municipality. 
A special meeting of the Municipality is to be held to-day to consider some 
other question. At this meeting the merchants and towns-men are going to 
submit a joint representation. If the people will not be heard, three of the 
Councillors will move a resolution to the effect that the question of enhancing © 
the duties be reconsidered. 


44, It is very significant to see Municipal Councillors like Mr. Mathra- 
| das proposing at the meeting held on Saturday last 
Appreciation of Mr. Pratt's that Mr. Pratt should not resign his seat on the 
work as Chairman of the Managing Committee even though, Owing to his 
a Municipality absence on tour, he could not “attend “meetings 

Sind Journal (18), 7th 8 regularly as he had been doing up to now. 
Nov.; Sindhi (54), 2nd Nov. It was Mr. Mathradas himself who had opposed 


Mr. Pratt’s election as Chairman of the Managing 


e groun erie ath t) Pratt would: hardly riget: time: to attend 
the: ner rous work of the Commit ee! pet ‘This change of attitude is due to 
r: King ve tp ne Aico ; La vote é] f in attending personally to every minute detail of 
unicipal work , . tg! 8 fair rk l attitude at meetings, his deference to 
yna He ob) ' 1s and, honest. differences of opinion, have won him the confi- 
ni Ld. ‘all his co Nes ones... It is being openly and freely said that no official 
Rcial President has been able to devote so much time to Municipal 
rk-as Mr. Pratt, or to do more useful work. We are strongly opposed on’ 
r fa ‘ety a ‘the parilege of possessing a non-official President being taken away 
. from any. Municipality, but if a departure is made in the case of officers of 
OV eee . Pratt’s type, we think it should have the general approval of the public.” 
peo a he Sindh also speaks very highly of the “ inexhaustible usa interest,’” 


taken by Mr. Pratt in the welfare of Hyderabad | 


Native States. 


: _ 45. In the course of one of a series of articles published by it 
from time to time on the subject of the 
destruction by Hindus of a mosque at Gadhada. 
Comments on the demoli- jn the Bhavnagar State the Political Bhomiyo 
tion of'a mosque at Gadhada writes:—Those Muhammadans who for centuries 


~ 


| a ™ Politioa’” Bhowiy o (90) ‘*aled over this land and protected the life and 
| 18th Nov. property of its people; who by conferring high 


posts on and trading freely with the Hindus enabled 

thousands of them to acquire large fortunes; and who, to use the words of the 

great and good Ranade, dispelled darkness of long standing and restored a 

, nation that was onthe brink of ruin to full independence and prosperity by 
| teaching them new arts and initiating them into the mysteries of true citizenship ; 
how scurvily are those Muhammadans and their sacred religion being now treated 

by certain low-minded Hindus! Our very pen recoils from a detailed descrip- 

tion of the subject. All the vituperative epithets that can be found in the 

dictionary are heaped upon the term “ Mussalman.” In historical treatises, in 

novels, in school-books, in journals and periodicals, from the stage and from the 

platform our Hindu brethren have not omitted to express unclean sentiments in 

connection with us. As if all this were not enough the Bhdévnagar worshippers 

of Swami Narayen have opened a new and fearful chapter by making a brutal 

assault on and destroying the sacred mosque of the Muhammadans at Gadhada, 

Res [The paper writes much more in a similar strain about the alleged iagratitude, 

7 @ treachery and meanness of the Hindus towards the Muhammadans ‘and con- 

ae ney with the hope that the sway of the English over India which is entirely 
pe aded with a spirit of justice will, with the grace of God, continue for ever. | 


46. The constant thefts of timber from the reserved forests of the SAvantwadi 
State have caused a serious loss, amounting to several 
Alleged mismanagement of Jakhs of rupees, to the State treasury ; the frequency 
~ Moret Department in of these thefts proves that there is an organized band 
vantwadi State, 

Sardesai Vijaya (45), 13th Of thieves carrying on their trade for several years. 
Nov. | It seems impossible that large-sized objects like timber 
| could be stolen without the direct assistance of State 
ioe officers. The Political Agent is striving hard to detect the offenders, but to go 
a to the very source of the mischief and to root it out is well-nigh impossible for 
aa. | him, The real culprits will escape detection while the abettors only will be 
Be | found out. Irregularities of the present type will only be removed when real 
reforms worth the name are introduced into all the departments of the State, 
We, therefore, pray, on behalf of all the subjects of the State, that the Bom- 
. bay Government should appoint an independent Commission to enquire into the 
-whole question of the administration of the Forest Department of the State. The 
condition of the State treasury being very unsatisfactory at present, the losses 
inflicted upon it by the prevalence of nefarious practices i in any department. 

of the State cannot any longer beignored.  —s_—, 
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ghia vedas Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


+47, The Ahmednagar correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—‘ Mr. 
ee ee ee: Orr, District Magistrate, invited in the last week of 
cieen the Disteiat te solvate, October Messrs. Deshpande, Patwardhan, Chowkar, 
‘Ahmednagar, and some local Chitale, pleaders, and some merchants to a friendly ¢ 
public leaders. conversation. From the uniformly courteous and 
_Indu Prakésh (42), 14th  gstatesmanlike behaviour of Mr. Orr it was anticip- 
babe Pons, aa ated that the interview would be of a cordial 
character.............. Mr. Deshpande was the first to wait upon Mr. Orr. 
After inquiring why the people’s memorial in respect of the causes of 
the recent strike had not been sent in, and requesting him to hand it over 
to him early to enable him to submit a report to the Commissioner quickly, . 
Mr. Orr congratulated Mr. Deshpande on his activity in inaugurating a crusade 
against intemperance in Ahmednagar. He said he was closely acquainted with 
the Thana District which he described as a drunken, bizotted province where the 
peor vyot had literally sold himself to the Sawkar and Abkari contractor...... ... 
Nagar was indeed better off, but Mr. Orr remarked that Abkari matters were 
peculiar in the temptations they offered and it required constant vigilance on the 
part of leaders to keep people within bounds. He expressed himself satisfied 
with the 25 per cents decrease in the sale of liquor and toddy, and advised Mr. 
Deshpande to form a Blue Ribbon Band on the model of those in European 
countries. He exhorted the caste leaders to bring into play the force of caste 
prejudices to root out this habit, He next remarked that it would be more useful 
if the activity was confined to temperance matiers alone. Mr. Deshpande replied 
that the aim of the new activity was to enlighten and build up a healthy public 
Opinion on matters political and social, and hence no limitation of the sub- 
jects for discussion was thought advisable, He further said that it was the 
uniform practice at the meetings to keep tiie Throne out of the pale of com- 
ment and criticism and the British dj as such was not assailed as a curse in 
itself, but. that individual officers of Government and their measures were 
frankly criticised and this was done in order not only to enlighten people about 
their constitutional and natural rights as citizens of the most civilised Empire 
in the world but especially to remove that charge oft indifference which certain 
Anglo-Indian papers are in the habit of throwing at the heads of native 
leaders who are described as doing nothing more than firing off. select 
sentences from Mill, Burke and Bright. Mr, Deshpande said the 
leaders had taken this ériticism in good part and realized that their 
place was as much in the hut and the market-place as on the Congress 
platform. Mr. Deshpande requested that reports made by the Police 
or other persons should not be implicitly believed but that whenever anything 
required explanation public leaders should be consulted and heard. Mr. Orr 
assured him that this was his invariable rule. He then asked Mr, Deshpande 
if people thought Government officers capable of inciting Muhammadans to 
commit outrages on Hindus as some Bengali papers had alleged. He was 
assured that on the whole people had not yet lost faith in the impartiality of 
Government. But the officials of the day were certainly less sympathetic 
than their predecessors of 40 years ago, and it was necessary to establish free 
communication and interchange of ideas between Huropeans and natives. 
Mr. Orr asked what was the object of bringing about the desired change in 
public opinion. Mr. Desphande replied that the object was to enable the 
people to claim a larger share in the administration of their country. 
Mr. Deshpande invited Mr. Orr, asan impartial and sympathetic observer of the 
activities, to corr’ct and guide them. If there was any offensiveness in the 
language or wildness in the speeches he was assured there was no unwilling- 
ness to avOid the same. Mr, Orr plainly expressed himself to the elfect that 
he found nothing reprehensible either in the language or object of the public 
addresses so far. Speaking of the Seditious Meetings Bill Mr, Deshpande in- 
formed him that the people had lost all confidence in Government and became 
doubtful of their good intentions, - He remarked that the Bombay Presidency 
felt very much insulted in being included within the possible scope of the Act 
in view of the sobriety and judgment it had unitormly exercised in regard to 
all recent exciting topics, Mr, Orr frankly stated that personally he did 
con 1886——9 | | : 7 


}@ ‘measure unos led-for sad unnecessary. 

Dedhpande and his: ‘to:séd. bir from time 

iting: tovhis motioe Municipal’ and ‘other grievances and he promised 

ibe y his ‘best’ do u ideration. The interview lasted nearly one hour aud 

host cordial aud satisfactoryynature. Mr./Patwardhan’s interview also 

imilar.nature, Mr. “Ore told’him that he-was going to make a favour- 
ehion the Abmeinagar Disttict to Government.” 


| a ng ie ‘memb rs of thé Shtéra Seaent papate Company were 
ps ie, ie ba ©) “ghtertéhied’ ata pdn-su party by the members 
Speech on sWadeshi by the” ‘of the Bharat Kaléttéjak “Bae Sams} of Dharwar, 
“Proprictor of the: Sétéra hon the proprietor of the Company, Mr. Phansalkar, 
déshi Dramatic Company. 
wee Vritta (104), pleader, made a long speech in the course of which 
Nov. & he said:—It gives me great pleasure to learn that 
Joost ‘in you intend putting swadeshi plays on the stage, 
‘The work of siodlen hi ig a very responsible one. We are under the displeasure 
‘of Government and our well-wishers advise us to let politics alone. But will that 
‘course promote our national welfare? When thousands of our countrymen 
are dying of starvation, it is foolish to believe that we are happy. Cast a glance 
‘at thé history of any conntry and you will invariably find that the patriots, 
who work for national regéneration, suffer the worst kind of physical pain. 
The events going on in Russia are not unknown to you, ‘The lives of Garibaldi 
‘and’ Mazzini deserve to be alw ays kept before our minds. Even the history of 
‘England teaches us the same lesson. Because we demand swardjya for India 
the authorities, in order to keep power in their own hands, have begun to bring 
us into trouble. It isa pity that the official class in India does not know that 
| love alone can beget love. ; 
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49. “Under the auspices of the Bombay National Union, a crowded 
ne meeting was held last night at the Bhattia 
Swadesht meeting § in Mahajan Wadi, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, when Mr. 
a .. rer i9-x, " beabbelt (42), 11th Dadasabeb Khaparde of Berar spoke on Swadesh¢ 
a Movi; Eng. cla and gorakshan, Mr. B, G. Tilak presided. The 
hall was crowded to its utmost capacity and the 
eudience numbered between two and three thousand. The proceedings 
commenced with the singing of Bande Mdtaram by two Bengalis, Swami 
Anandanand and Brahmachari Virendranath:; A Gujarati gentleman next sang 
ae a swadeshi song. Prof. N. B. Ranade in proposifig Mr. Tilak to the chair 
| om 2 explained the object of the meeting. He was seconded by Mr. Ali Mahomed 
4 ae Bhimji, who dwelt on the aims and objects of the Bombay National Union 
. which had been started to popularise the gospel of swadeshi and swardjya 
among the masses. Mr. ‘Tilak, having taken the chair, called upon 
Mr. Khaparde to deliver his lecture, The lecturer dwelt on the aims of the 
syoadeshti movement and the movement for the protection of cows.......... 
Swami Anandanand then addressed the assembly in Hindi on the swadesh vrata. 
, Collections were then made in aid of the Gorakshanee Mandali. Mr. Tilak 
; dmade.a long and interesting speech on the correlation of the two movements, 
; the swadeshi and the gorakshan....... In the course of his address, Mr. Tilak, 
on behalf of the assembled people of Bombay, gave expression to their deep 
sense of pleasure and gratitude to the .\lmighty for the safe arrival home of 

their beloved Grand Old ste Mr, Dadabhai .N aoroji. " 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


| Offee of the Orientiat U'ranslator to Government, 
_ Secretariat, Pemba, 21st November 1907, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
plaining whether the facts are as stated ;. what 
‘f the facts alleged are incorrect, what .1s 


send Secretary, 
appears to them to call for noticé, ex 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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ee cs nection with the proposed enlargement of the Legislative Councils . 
pes os The claim of the Parsis to special seats in the enlarged Legislative 


Councils on. oes soe ss ‘a 
ee ages , 9 : | 
es ’ oo about the cruel treatment given by Hindu officials to 
uhammadan prisoners in the jails in— ... sis eee 
Complaint about the excessiveness of income-tax assessment in the 
Sukkur District (—) ry a a — 
. Frequency of thefts and robberies in Karachi (—) and the alleged 
eo Bs inability of the Police force to cope with them oe vee 
Education— 


BS | Alleged unjust dismissal of a free student from the Kanarese school at 
é alghatgi (Dharwar)... tee oe oe 


et penn on 


‘i Overseer’s class attached to the College of Science, Poona ,,, sve 


S Ratlways— - : 


Strike on the East Indian Railway ove eee oes ‘ue 
| Municipalities =—— | 

Bombay: Mr. S. M. Edwardes as Acting Municipal Commissioner of — _.., 

Broach : Comments on a serious fire at the Muaicipal Market, — “se 


authorities ... eve eee cee eee oe 
Intebligence extracted from the Presse 
Demonstrations in Bombay, Surat, Nadidd, Dharwar, Pandharpur, Dhulia, 


Comments on the punishment awarded to certain students of the Sub- 


Pen (Kolaba): Strike of shop-keepers at — 1m consequence of the raising of 
the octroi duties by the local Municipality. _... vee se 

: Revised rules for the granting of loans and advances to local authorities by 
en Provincial Governments and in regard to the raising of loans by such 


Bees \ ete. in honour of the release of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh | a 
et ~ Establishment of an Arbitration Court at Broach _... ns = 
Proceedings of the Industrial Conference at Pandharpur (Sholapur) ee 


Swadeshi meeting at Ahmedabad ina sia a -— 
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tet Ka N ewepapers and Periodicals 
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Ho, Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Clsoulee 
; ENGLISH. | | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian... Bombay... ...| Weekly «4s. Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 au, amsl 900 
mig Daily _—— and| Poona ... sal Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61 ... ae 55€ 
Deccan He | | | | 
3 | East and West ... .».| Bombay... 4 Monthly. ap Bebrémji Merwanji Malabéri, J.P.; Pirsi; 54. 1,000 
| : 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..; Do. ... eee) Weskly ... = Kamikshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsi 500 
| | | Brdhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. eee oes oo ee -+-| Behramji MerwAnji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi 575 
India and Champion. | ! 54, | 
6 } Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. os eee/ Monthly eeo| John Wallace, C. E.; Englishman ; 48 ey 909 
7 |Karéchi Chronicle _...| Karéchi.. .... Weekly ....—...| Chainr4i Bakasr4i; Hindu( Amil);31 ..| «600 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ... Rajkot os Daily ... »«.| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 sas 200 
| 9 | Mahajan ... oes ee, Bombay... © Weekly... ..-| Krishndji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu! ... 
| | (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta... see ivs| ROOME as fel TN eas «| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 33. 
11 | Muslim Herald ... ‘oct 2 wn. ek SE -  ves es-| Muhammad Yusuf bin Muhammad Amit ; 900 
3 Muhammadan; 38. 4 
12 | Oriental Review ... vee} DO. aan ooo! Weekly ov ---| Rustomji Sh4purji Mistri § ‘Parsi ; ; 39 cee 450 
| | 
13 | Patriot  ... eos 68 a a ak ae eos — Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
ene (Jain); 33. : 
14 | Phenix ... eve .- | Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly e-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 oo 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... ioe] RLY ‘ses ee Kawas}ji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... eee ove 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .».| Weekly ,.. --- John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 .. 1,200 
| ; 
17 Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi see eee Bi-weekiy eee Mrs. ds KE. Tate ; European ; 43 eee ‘26 500 
18 | Sind Journal coe ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee} Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 800 
‘ - 40. ‘ ‘ 
19 | Sind Times ios .-.| Karachi... coe, Bi-weekly ee-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40 ... 200 
Anouo-GusaraTl. ; 
99 | Akhbdr-e-Soudagar .o| Bombay ove «+! Daily ove -«-| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 54 «| 3,000 
% ) 
91 | A’rya Prakash  « set DO. sae eas Weekly ... vee ee Tribhowanddés Dalal; Hindu (Moc; 1,000 
ee : ania) ; 33. 
92, | Coronation Advertiser... Ahmedabad ee. eee ool N svebhendhe Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 560 
eo : | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
23 | Deshi Mitra oe «= rw DULAt vee! Do. 440 = eee] Maganlél KikAébhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania):} 1,400 
re | 36. 
94 , Gujarati ... ove ..| Bombay ov ne Do... e-| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surtil 6,000 
' ys | Bania) ; 54. 
25° Gujarat Mitra... ouct MERE ans vee a. a ove Hormasji Jamshedji; P&rsi ; 47 ee 700 
26 | Gojaréti Punch .,. —-«0| Ahmedabad = oe Do. ee — s*| Somal4l Mangald4s Shih; Hindu (Mesri| 1,500 
| | | Bania) ; 30. 
97 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay eee} Dow ace ce» Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 tp 800 
28 |Jdm-e-Jamshed so oo Do. so» = ss) Daily 0 —..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzbin ; M. A., Parsi; 32.) 4,000 
99 Kaiser-i- Hind eee eee Do. way eee Weekly oer pe : Framji Cawasji Mehta - Parsi : 58 ee pees 2;40() 
3) Kathiawar NeWSeee Pry Rajkot ace @ee Do. eee eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi H 43 _ ee, ees 400 
$1 Rashidwee t imes eek ee ee «| Bi-weekly -ee| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna) ; 26 ie 8.0 
32 | Parsi ‘eee eee ooe|*Bombay vee cool Weekly ... +. | Jehangir Sor#bji Taleyarkhan ; Parei ; 32. ~«..{ 1,000 
83 | Praja Bandhu oe. .|!Ahmedabad ...) Do.  .,. .. | Jethalal ete ; Hindu (Mewdd Brih-| 1,700 
| 3 : wan) ; , | 
$4 | Rdst Goftar nak ee»| Bombay Pt ey * "ee eee] Palonji ‘Baxjorji Deshi: Pdérsi; 55 eee on 
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| gindht i si 
Sookree... ans 


Gousaka’TI. 


Baroda Vateal ... 
Hind Vijay% ae 


KAMNARESE. 


Karnétak Patra 
| | Chandrodaya. 
| Karnétak Vaibhav 


AND CONCARNIM,. 


een rare 
© Bombaense 


| | GusaRATI. 


} 


Apaksha t eee 
Arajdér m,. eee 


Ene.isH, Marg'THI and 


,..| Baroda .. a 


ENGLIsH, MARirHi anp 


and) Dharwar...  ... 
-e-| Bijapur ... i 


ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


e-| Bombay... aes 


PY y Surat eee eee 
coos Ahmedabad... 


1%@ Baroda soe eee 
_ Bombay oes eee 


. Pre ts 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


/ 


...| Bombay... oe 


.| Sukkur (Sind) ... 
-l¢Karachi (Sind) ... 


Baroda... =. 
oe] Poona vee ees 
| | oe} Dow v0 
Duyinodays ... © --| Bombay... 
Dnysn Wai Bote sons 
Dnyfn Prakésh ... | Do. ... | 
Tridu Prakésh .,. +»| Bombay... —... 
Native Opinion ... a ee ee as 
Samarth ... ss | | Kolh&pur ds 
SardesSi Vijay .. .../Shvantvidi_... 
Shri Saydji Vijay& -».| Bombay... ia 
Shri Shéhu coo = woe] Batra ee owe 
Subodh Patrika ... «© | Bombay... as 
Sudhdrak oc wate ak 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. . 
© Anglo-Lusitano -»-| Bombay... 
ANGLO-S1NDI. 
Al-Haq ose vee ..-| Karachi (Sind) ... 
Prabhat “a cos -|Hyderabad 
eo Ie 


Weekly... 
Do. eee 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
- 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
Daily... 


Weekly ... 
DO se 
Do. ave 
ae 
DO. ses 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly .. 


eee 
DD. 1 


Weekly ... 
Do. eee 


Weekly ... 
hee 


Weekly 
i se 


| | 
M&neklal Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29, 
Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania); 28... 


Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 
| Presbyterian 3 34. ~N “4 
Waman Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 49. . 
Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott... ies > 
(1) Hari Narayan A’pte; Bindu (Chitp&wan 
. Bréhman); 40. 
(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid,, M.A. Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 38, 
Do. Do. Bes 


indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S&vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 36. 
Vinayak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 33. : 
Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. : 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréah- 
man) ; 28. 
Dw&rkeanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. | 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


ae 


...| Anndji Gopal Jordpur; Hindu (Deshasth 


. Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 . 
.-.( A. Goraes ; Goanese Christian; 46 


».| K4zi Ismail K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 


et Bo 


..., Rdmji Santujl Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 «. 


| M&adnav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 


»».| Madhzvrao Gvoind P&gedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 
cee Dihy4bh4i Raéinchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Guja- 


Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 30 ; and Abdu] 
Vahabkhan Ghulim Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 ne 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ... 


Virumal Begréj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34: eee 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 58 =... 


~ 


Dahyabhai Kasandés Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
AQ. 


Bréhman) ; 23. 


Brahman) ; 46. 


; 


(Memon); 4:3. 
Dioshéh Pestanji Ghadidli; PArsi 


| Mahshankar Dajibhai; Hindn (Auditch Bréb- 


pe ns - : ene Gnas 


660 
1,500 


3,000 
1,500 


1,000 


625 


man) ; 39. 


32 


rathi Brdhman) ; 34. 
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“67 | Bombay Samfchér- ..|/Bombay... ...| Daily... ++] Kaikhoora Mane Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| | rsi ; 3 

68 | Broach Mitra... ree} Broach ,.. -o.| Weekly .;. J Trikaml4l Harindth Thikor; Hindu (Brahma 

| Kshatriya) ; 25. 

“69 | Bronch Samfchér... ...| Do. sm» wee] Do. ae. «| Ardeshir Dinsha Géndhi; Pérsi; 52... 


70 } Bulstr Vartamén.. —...| Bulsdr (Surat) ...) Do. os. ave 5 Oe | 
7 -F Cutch-Kesari eee .-| Bombay oe i ae su =" R4vji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Osw4l Bania); 
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. 6 AD ee wre . 4 ae | 
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72 Din Mani ... oe cee Broach ... | Fortnightly  ...| N Benin) Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathar K4yastha 
nia); 28. 

73 | Dnyanottejak ...  ./ Ahmedabad ...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 
Pe times a month. : 

74 | Evening Jdme a ---/ Bombay ... coe] Daily — see | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi ; 32. 


75 a eo oes .eo| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice] Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 


: a Month. Bania) ; 23. 
70 | Islam Gazette eoo/ Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. eo} Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 
: State). : Muhammadans (Memons). , 
7@ | Jain Vijaya ws eel Bombay... «| Dow os —_...| Mohunl4l Amarsi; Hindu (Désha ShimiAli 
| Bania) ; 25. 


78 | J4m-e-Jaha@nooma oo: ew ee as Ratansh4éw Framji Acha@ria ; P4rsi ; 33 vie 


79 | Jivadaya ... bis sco] OPAE =. dae .. | Monthly... .»-| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
) Brahman); 36. 


al tt ee eT ee 


80 | Kaira Times bis .».| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... ~o-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 
: 81 Kaira Vartaman ... ies) MAMITA ane i I a ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 
82 | Kdthidwir Sam4chér .../ Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., ona "at a Jagjiwan ‘Deve: Hindu (Brdah- 
: man); 46 
83 | Khabardir ee eee} Bombay or io! “eee .»-| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4am Muhammad Patel ; 
) | Muhammadan (Suni); 36. | 
84 | Khedut si veo} Baroda «-- | Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 
85 | Lok Mitr& .2. = eee BOMDAY ». w-| Bi-weekly avi "Pia 's Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra_... ..o| Weekly cee .».| Motil4l Chhot4lél Vy4s; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
| | Brahman); 45. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Isl4m ... eos Bombay iat DAY .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
v madan (Khoja) ; 37. 


88 | Navséri Patrika .. oor! NNQVSATI 200 ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 
0 ts ! (Bania) ; 33. 
89 | Navsari Prak4sh ... om ay «age a ae es ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... a 


U | 
90 | Political Bhomiyo | Ahmedabad ...] Do. oa ..| Nizimkkén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 
0 | madan ; 25. 
0 91 Praja Mitré aN ...| Aarachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 
= Brahman}; 38. 
92 | Praja Pokar. see ee)| Ourat ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ne 
93 | Prakash and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... ee gaa ee ...| Nagindis Mancheram; Hindu (Dasa “Osval 
9 Bania); 41. 
0 94 | Rajasthin and Indian Ahmedabad ..) Do. ... _.../ Hivalal Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 
Advertiser. | 26. ; 
95 | Sanj Vartaman ... ..-| Bombay vos} Daily — oes ..| Messrs, Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 
: (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
, 4 , Parsi ; 40. 
0 & (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Prsi; 39. 
? 96 | Saty Vakta re aim ee | pee ...| Fortnightly ...| Kesnavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shrimali\ 
0 | Bania) ; 43. 
97 | Sind Vartamin ... reo} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 ae 
9§ | Surat Akhbar = w. cont tat om od 2 | ,,,} Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... i 
0 ) HinpDI. : 
00 OO | Pandis.:..c.: ae es «| Weekly oor --| Govind Gangardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
| yari) ; 45. 
100 |Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé4-; Bombay ... ee (Monthly .. —«en/ dAnakpras#d Laboor#m; Hindu (Kanyakubja 
00 | char. Bréhman); 30. 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... soe} Weekly wo eee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali 
| chér. 3 7 Brahman) ; 46. 
” KANABESE. : 
00 102 | Digvijaya ... ai ree| Gadag (Dhadr-| Weekly ... »-| Shankraps Gudiydppa Basrimarud; Hindu 
aa Nirkyenee whe Uadapka d Girdha 
0 Hindustan Samachar... | Dharwar oe Se ee ee anrao Shrinivas gkar and Gi Y 
108 | | ; ae | | Veokiiesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah-| 
, | | | mans) ; 30 & 35. 
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Audit 
Bakul 
Ban 

Bhala 


Brahmoday% 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandroday& 
Chhatrapati 
Chikitsak ... 


Dharm 


Dinbandhu 
Dny4n Sigar 


Jagadadarsh 


Kal 
Kalpataru eee 


Karmanuk 
Keral Koki) 


Kesari 


Rastk Ranjini 
ManitTal. 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Belgaum Samachar 


Dharwéir Vritt 


Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijay 
Hunnarottejak 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsuma&char 
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Deshakélavartam4n 


co 


toe 


Kligndesh Samachar 
Khindesh Vaibhav 
Kumtha Vritt 
Loka Banchu - a 


| 3 
(1) Shivr4m Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 


| Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 


| 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 


(2) A.B, Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ;|- 


wO» 
Gururgo Rfghkavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéds 
Brahman); 44. 


Bra@hman); 44, 
| 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. . 

Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 20... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 48. , | 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 41. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 4t- 

Anandr#o Balkrishna R4éngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Brahman) ; 82. | 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahiravy Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
paiwan Brahman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kdyastha Prabhu); 32. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
eee) 50. - 7 

Hari Nardyan Apte; indu (Chitp&wan 
Brdbman) ; 40. r Ps 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 53. 

Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 

Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Balkrishna Updsani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 41. — 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sidras- 
wat); 51. 


rer); 36. 


Dhérwére woot Weekly ooo ans 
eee Do, eee Do. eee ee 
ded 3 Do. eee Do. eee eee 
eee Gadag (Dhar- | Do. .: noe 

war). | 
ee | ere |, Oommen) & 
eos} Dhnlia (West} Do. oe oes 
Khandesh). 
...| Sholépur »o| Monthly...  ... 
708 Ratnayiri eee Weekly eee eee 
ees Poona eee eee Do. eee eal 
a ae ee ees} Published thrice a 
month. 
soo} Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... ae 
...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly... 
eee Mah4d (Koldba) 5 Do. coe oes 
eee Chikodi (Bel- Do. eee ee 
gaum). | 
--| Chiplan (Ratna-| Do. .., en 
giri). 
mo a Bm ies eos 
o-|. Belgaum i: TO te piss 
...| Hrandol (East; Do. ... ‘i 
Khandesh), 
ssl WOE CEE). cnt EI ces ose 
eee Dharwar eee Do. coe ee 
eee Bombay eee acd Do. ees eee 
eoe| Kolhapur 5 ks ais 
eee Th4na ee ee Do. eos eee 
»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ... 
girl). 
ooo] Nasik an: oe oo ms 
..| Ahmednagar ..| Weekly... — «-. 
eee Poona ece eee Do. eee eee 
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MaritHi—continued. | ' 
141 | Lokamat ... _~ »-.| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly ... «| Bamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud; 600 
| giri), Bréhman); 3¢. 
142 | Madhukar ... sve “al Belgaum ms Do. a. ...| Janérdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
wat Br&hman) ; 31. 
143 | Mahdrdshtra V ritt | Satdra ... eof Do. .. — ...| Pandurang Babéji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
| 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt soe eect WER QORUEER) Do; ..  -..| D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpawan 650 
Brahman) ; 29. 
| 145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... eo] Daily ... «ee! Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit- 650 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav et a sve] WOSELY 5.5. ews Do. do. oa 800 
147 | Muinnukshu us ees} Poona ... on, eee ...(uakshuman Ramchandra PAangdrkar; Hindu 900 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
148 | Nagar Samfchfr... oo.| Anmeanager ...) Do wz .. | Vishwanath Gangaraém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 26. 
| «149 | N&sik Vritt sec one] NOIR | Sue yi Gee | See ...| Rangn4ath Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 
Brahman); 24. 
150 | Nydya Sindhu .,,.. | Ahmednagar ...| Do: ... vee} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
) Brahman); 33. | 
161 Paisa Fund eee eee Bombay ... eos Monthly eee 208 eee ese 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo.| Landharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... ...| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
) l¥pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... ‘i «| Belgaum wee Da ee vee} Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 400 
/) | | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 | Prabhdt .... ... ...| Dbulia (West-| Monthly ... Govind Kdéshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
' Khandesh). Hindw (Karhada Brahmgj); 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon (Kast} Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fad‘iis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
G | Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
156 | Prakish ... ve -o+| Satara os cock. DQ, “oe .«o| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
0 | Brahman); 83. 
15/°; Prakdshak oo --+| Bijapur +| Dor oes ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
| wan Brahman); 32 
apo Ere Ck a --»| Islampur(Satdra).| Do. ... ... Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
0 hada Brahman) ; 25. 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... coo] ROCIN LINMMER) 35:1 DO, ses .../ Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 58. 
¥ 160 | Rashtramukh =a. — «ss Mahad (Kolaba)...! Publisied thricea] Balkrishna Rdoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brahman) ; 27, 
“ 161 |Samalochak - ... ...| Bijapur eo»! Monthly vee) Trimbak Gurunf4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
90 Bradhman); 30. 
162 | Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri ---| Weekly ... .... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
00 | Bradhman) ; 26. 
163 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly ...; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 390 
50 | buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
| Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
00 | | Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... --| Sholapur ---; Monthly .«| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir|j 400 
00 | Shaivi Lingdayat); 25. 
165 | Sholapur Samachar ese Sholdpur .-.| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
” 166 |Shubh Suchak .... oe) Sat@ra w.  ...,| Do. .. — «..| Ramchandra App&ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
80 | Brahman), 6a, 
167 | Sudhakar ... mare vos! FOO (BOlMDA) sc). Do... dor w.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpz- 400 
00 : wan Brahman). 
t€8 | Sumant ... ee ...| Kar&ad (Satara)...| Do.  ... — «ee|(1) Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
500 shasth Brahman); 35. (2) P&ndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 36. 
106 169 |Swarajya » ... «| Shol&pur «s-| Do. eee oe Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hirdu (Kon- €00 
| kanastha Brdhman): 35. : 
495 170 | Vagdevi .. = «4. = see Dharwar --+/ Monthly -»s| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 75 
eae 35 7 
000 171 | Vidya Vilsa 0s eee) MOLhApUr .--| Bi-weekly soe Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpadwan £00 
Br@hman); 22. | | 
500 172.) Vichari ae o.| Karwar (Kanara),' Published thrice af Shaikh re bl woalad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
| month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. | 
000 178.4+-Vihort <3. ney .».| Bombay.e. se} Weekly ... .--| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ae eee} 1,000 
000 174 Vikram =... «0. oee| Satya eee —«..| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
: pawan Brahman) ; 26. " 
600 175 : Vishvavritt oe ee-| Kolhapur cont 0s vee} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 36) 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
950 176 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ....| Bombay ... oso. Do, «s+ (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni —_ «ve oe 600. 
2) ishna Raghundth ; Hindu (Gaud 
draswat Brahman). 
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Bonibay Panch Bahadur ... 
Deccan Review ... <e 
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Mufid-e-Rosgar eee ee 
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Pabibisain Mahwdév Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Laxman Vaman Khat&vkar ; Hindu (Deshiasth 
‘Bréhman) ; 43. 

fina D4dési Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 41. 
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Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman); 34. 
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A - Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar ; 
( eshasth Brahman) ; 83. 


Shims-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu( Khatri); 
83. 


Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Anil) ; eae 
Chelarim Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareily wala ; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

‘Zéfar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.); Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 

Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan; 41 .... 


Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 409. 

Munshi Abdul Karim walad MHabibulia:; 
Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad Husain -Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 
Deh4lvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


Farrukh 


eee 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand Karbhari; 
(Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


Hindu 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 35. 


Hindu! 
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The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
T ie printed in brackets after the name. 


. ‘system = ‘of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in ‘the Official Spelling 
| Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of » word, 


oe piv ind Se sart a(A =a in ont is, to » prevent confusion, never placed at the end cf a word, This rule has. 


* 


= 


a ‘ ‘Notes —A. The notices from the diffcrent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


; or “number. of coples rublishec of on newspaper sad periodical as furnisked by the: 
ed os acourete, und iat wome instances must be regarded with caution. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


4 


y 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


GUJARATI 
Mumbai Prakash .., 
Swadesh Hit 

URDU. 


1924 Moulana Punch 


Bombay ... 
Do. 


Bombay ... 


Daily °@e 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Kavi Bhagwanlal Dungershi P&athakees 


Muhammad Yusuff_,.. 


N.B.—The present editor of No, 173 is Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A., Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). 
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Politics and the Public Ad.nin. tration. — 


1. “The new Governor of Bombay has made a good impression on the 
o | publicists of the Presidency. He comes with the 
en Bie : Sg new reputation of possessing a deep knowledge of problems 
Bast & West (8), Nov. connected with Imperial Defence, and he is known. « 
to have enjoyed the confidence of Conservatives and 
Liberals alike. That he has been spared for sérvice in this part of the Empire 
is itself a proof of the freedom from anxiety which English statesmen now 
enjoy. Anxieties of a new kind have beeo thrust upon him—those arising from 
famine and plague, though there will not be much of the former in Western 
India in the first year of his regime. The reply given by the new Governor to 
the Municipal Corporation’s address of welcome is said on all hands to have 
struck the right key-note: it was very sympathetic, and it was indicative of 
His Excellency’s determination to apply himself ‘vigorously to a study and 
solution of the problems connected with the welfare of the millions committed 
to his care. His Excellency is likely to be as successful in winning the con- 
fidence of the people of Bombay as he has been in working outa policy of 
Imperial Defence to the satisfaction of the people of England.” | 


2. ‘We welcome with genuine satisfaction the personal appeal which 
Comments on His Excele tis Excellency, the Governor of Bombay, makes 
lency the Governor's letter to 0 the Editors of Indian newspapers to co-operate with 
= hep papers on the re Po — task of ——- the ag - marks 
subject of plague, a decided departure from the policy which the 
Sac ace —_. bureaucracy has been pursuing towards the verna- 
cular press since the dark days of Lor? Lytton and 
more especially in this Presidency since the painful times of Lord Sand- | 
hurst. To the bureaucrats even in our Presidency notbing is more hateful 
than the vernacular press. They have never cared to inquire what an amount 
of good can be done to the people by taking the vernacular press into their 
confidence, at all events by not provoking their hostility by open and disgrace- 
ful attempts to coerce and persecute taem. If in the early days of plague the | 
local Government had sought the co-operation of the press, what an ! 
amount of needless irritation could have been prevented and how much better 
the attitude of Government would have been understood and appreciated P 
But it is no use crying over spilt milk, and it gives one real pleasure to see 
that instead of regarding the vernacular press as the confirmed op,onents of 
Government their co-operation is to be earnestly sought for, We can assure (i 
Sir George Clarke that the same amount of confidence and trust will be hy 
reposed in him as his Government will repose in the press, and that the press a 
is no less anxious to help the administration of the country than those HEuro- 
peans who after a few years’ residence in India seek to create bad blool | 
between the rulers and the ruled, [The paper here enters into a discussion i 
of the relative merits of evacuation, disinfection, -rat-extermination and : 
inoculation. As regards the last, it remarks:—| In the words of 
‘Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, which His Excellency so aptly quoted, it is 
the ‘only means yet discovered to confer immunity’, and therefore ‘ the only 
means of dealing withan emergency.’ We cannot too strongly commend 
His Excellency’s words to the people and more especially to the poor who 
cannot easily evacuate their houses, If inoculation is the only remedy within 
the reach of the great mass of the people and gives practical immunity, it is sheer 
folly on the part of the leaders to let ignorance and prejudices stand in the | 
way. Bearing in mind that extra precautions are now taken to minimize the ot 
dangers from inocalation and that even these dangers are preferable to death, ia 
we believe it will not be impossible for Government to popularise inoculation et 
if the right method is adopted. As His Excellency wisely states, compulsion a 
ought to be avoided, but the people should be educated to appreciate its value. ; a 
That could be done by the local officials imitating His Excelleucy’s example, te 
taking the leaders of the people into their confidence and by practically 
demonstrating the importance and efficacy of the remedy......... {fn conclu- 
sion we cannot too’ strongly insist upon the serum being carefully guarded 
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| By agai sat contamination and.the patient in each case being examined in order to 
ascertain if the odndition -of his health is such that he could be safely 
ty apeaied upon.” ae 
es ‘The difference between a Government Resolution and a personal 
. ~pequest by the head of the Government is well illus- 
Indian Speotator (5), 23rd trated by the magical effect which Sir George Clarkes’ 
Nov, letter to the newspapers has produced on the attitude 
of most editors towards inoculation, Apart from its 
intrinsic merits, the very fact of the Governor condescending to seek the co- 
operation of that abject creature, the journalist—the very incarnation of discon- 
tent, acoording to some—has made the atmosphere cool and bracing. After 
the publication of the letter in the press, His Excellency had occasion to speak 
of plague measures in his reply to the address of the Poona Municipality, and 
he once more dwelt on the desirability of popularising inoculation. The response 
of the press in acknowledging the Governor’s kindness, and the response of the 
people by inoculating themselves, are not synonymous with each other, but it 
is hoped that one may remove certain obstacles in the way of the other......._ It 
seems that certain vernacular newspapers have been disseminating the fear that 
one cannot be quite sure what evil and permanent effects repeated inoculation 
may produce on ill-fed bodies, predisposed to certain diseases, This seems to be 
the principal reason of the general hesitation to try the remedy, and we have 
reasons to believe that His Excellency the Governor is not unaware of the 
fact. We axe assured that operators are nowadays careful to reject unsuitable 
subjects, but many people have still some doubts as to whether doctors have an 
adequate knowledge of the effects of the serum on all kinds of constitutions. 
This is a doubt which should not be ignored : on its disappearance will largely 
depend the popularity of the remedy. ...... Much depends upon the 
confidence which the people repose in their advisers.....,... It is bad policy 
‘in a case of this kind to lose patience with the people, because they are 
ignorant or foolish ; however foolish their fears may be, the people must be 
encouraged to state them, and the fears must be removed patiently by such 
evidence as is likely to carry conviction. The newspapers may do the negative 
service of refraining from advertising doubts; the positive duty of instilling 
confidence into the people can be performed most effectually by those who 
will move among them, speak to them aad explain to them the utility of the 
remedy and its harmlessness.” 


4. ‘The appeal issued by His Excellency the Governor to the conductors 
i. of newspapers to help him in connection with the 
is Paetig, eeges, Sc) Weta plague is conceived in a spirit of sympathy and 
= ) _ deserves to be welcomed.......... Now as regards 
evacuation we repret we cannot agree with His Hxcellency’s conclusion that 
it is useful in some cases only and is quite impracticable in the ease of large 
cities. As we have stated before, evacuation has been tried with success in 
several towns and villages, but Government scarcely give sufficient encourage. 
ment to the people to do so. Government ought to arrange, free of all cost, 
for the protection of property in the health camps as well as in the quarters 
evacuated........... ‘hey should also make suitable provision in large camps 
for good drinking water and for conservancy. Besides in large towns 
Government ought to provide camping grounds and build thereon suitable 
huts for the poor. It is, however, deplorable that the policy of Government 
in this respect has. been almost quite the reverse of liberal. Instead of 
giving facilities for the construction of buildings to relieve congestion in 
crowded areas, all kinds of difficulties and delays are interposed by the 
Revenue officers under one pretext or another. These are so frequent that 
one is forced to ask whether Government really mean to help the people 
against the scourge. Rat- destruction, so far as Gujarat is concerned, 
is bound to be practically a failure.......... As regards the measure on 
which His Excellency seems to have set his heart like many Anglo-Indians 
if really sympathetic ludians are entrusted with the task of inoculation, it may 
be successful, but to a limited extent only. In our opinion evacuation is the 
only measure that promises to be sucdessful to the greatest extent. .It is 
thus very much to be desired that the present illiberal and short-sighted 
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policy of Government be replaced by one adequately liberal ani far-sighted, 
so that the capitalist may be induced to construct sanitary buildings for the 
poor on his being assared of a fair return on the money invested by him.” 


*5. “Last week we appealed to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
Gujarati (24), 24th Nov., 0 Secure the co-operation of the medical profession 
Eng. cola * in Bombay. The discussion that took placé in the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation on Dr, Turner’s 

History of Plague in Bombay has justified that appeal. Some of our contem- 


_ poraries in welcoming His Excellency’s appeal to the vernacular press have 


come down upon the people for their sloth and ignorance. We must strongly 
object to this kind of criticism. If members of the medical profession them- 
selves are not unanimous regarding the efficacy or innocuous character of 
inoculation, it is unjust to blame laymen if they do not grow enthusiastic 
over the subject. It may be that the scientific objections raised against 
the serum are not well founded. It may also be that they are. Scicntific 
experience and knowledge are not confined within the four corners of the 
Parel Laboratory. At any rate there are abundant reasons for proceeding 
with deliberate. caution and we are altogether against misleading His 
Excellency. ‘The practical difficulties are there and must be cilmly faced 
not only in the interests of the people but of scientific investigation and progress, 
It is no use ignoring dangers, if there are any and incurring unknown risks, if these 
can be avoided by means of reasonable precautions. If the peopleare ignorant 
or superstitious, it is no use abusing or ridiculing them. For that they alone 
are not responsible. By all means encourage inoculation under proper safe- 
guards and without any compulsion, But let Government afford more facilities 
than they have done for evacuation, opening up the suburbs by minimising 
the burden of builcing fines, if these cannot be abolished altogether and 
showing their practical sympathy in a more tangible form than they have 
hitherto done. Their replies to interpellations in the local Legislative 
Council have shown, that they have treated appeals even for protection against 
dacoits and robbers with total unconcern. Popular prejudices and ignorance 
have served as stock excuses for Lord Curzonin England. But the people are 
intelligent enough to see that whilst the authorities are eager to spend untold 
sums upon imported medical men most of whom were really never wanted, they 
have not been willing to afford even legitimate help to the distressed population. 
His Excellency has got to remove the unfortunate results of official action 
in the past by adopting a more humane and considerate policy for the future, 
and it is then alone that His Excellency will be able to count upon and secure 
whole-hearted co-operation from all quarters. The Indian press has so long cried 
in vain. Itis, however, still prepared to support His Excellency so far agit can: 
But two extreme policies—the policy of oppressive meddlesomeness which proved 
disastrous in tbe earlicr years and the policy of callous indifference that has 
since prevailed—have done no small mischief and we appeal to His Excellency 
to restore popular confidence in the sincerity of official professions of solicitude 
for the people by adopting a policy of practical and whole-hearted sympathy in 
various directions.” 


6, His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, touched by the sufferings 

of the aga subjects of His Majesty the King- 

: Emperor, and especially those of the people of this 

casey Ie oe Sint Yon Presidency, from the ravages of plague, has made a 
famén (95), 13th Nov.; very sympathetic and business-like appeal to the pros 
Pheeniz (14), 20th Nov. prietors and editors of the native papers, wherein His 
Excellency has discussed the three measures to be 

adopted for diminishing the mortality aud sufferings caused by tha disease, riz., 
evacuation, rat-destruction and inoculation, The first two His Excellency has 
declared to be rather impracticable, the former being expensive and therefore 
out of the reach of the poor and the latter hurting to a certain extent the reli- 
gious susceptibilities of some pecple. The third—inoculation—has been declared 
to be the easiest to carry out, and though if causes a little discomfort, that is 
nothing in comparison with the disastrous mortality that might be obviated. 
But our opinion is that it would have been better if proofs and statistics a3 to 
the results of the experiments with the serum had first been Jaid before the 
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ple have from the beginning been afraid of inoculation and the 
rible eccurrences in the Punjéb: have added to their fear. Some doctors are. 
so still against it: [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—There is some fear that 
this season the plague epidemic will be rather severe. ‘That is the reason 
why our new: Governor has, immediately on ‘his arrival, issued his 
circular with a view to giving suitable advice to the public as to how 
the fell ‘disease is to be coped with. ‘The three measures recommended 
‘by ‘His Excellency are evacuation, rat-extexmination and _ inoculation. 
In our opinion, the best course is to evacuate a house on the least 
suspicion of infection in the neighbourhood. We do not think that the 
authorities can give too much encouragement to health camps. ‘They are at. 
present doing much to induce people to get themselves inoculated, but they 
would be doinz greater good by showing equal zeal in inducing them to live in the 
open sir. It is uncertain how long the effects of inoculation last; but as there 
can be no doubt that they last during a single epidemic at least, it is most 
advisable to resort to inoculation rather than live in constant dread of catch- 
ing the disease. We would advise the Health Department of the Bombay 
Municipality to publish every week a statement showing by communities 
the. number of thcse who have been inoculated. His Excellency does not 
seem to be much in favour (of rat-extermination because it is likely to 
offend the religious susceptibilities of the people. But if the drains and 
gutters are kept clean, the number of rats could be kept down considerably. 
The Phenix writes:—“Sir George Clarke's letter to the vernacular 
press asking for its co-operation in rooting out the fell disease of 
plague is a satisfactory and a welcome document. It is a happy sign 
of the times that the new Governor of Bombay recognises the importance 
and the influence of the vernacular press. The vernacular papers have a wide 
circulation; they reach the half-literate class which takes everything that 
appears in the newspaners as gospel truth. Hence their influence over the 
‘man in the street’ is greater than that of the Anglo-Indian papers......... We 
are confident that the appeal of the Governor will not fall on deaf ears and 
that the Indian editors will try their best to impress upon their readers the in- 
calculable benefits of evacuation, inoculation and rat-destruction. Government 
are anxious to secure the co-operation of the leaders of the people. Why should 
the leaders lag behind and sit with folded hands? We have got a superabund- 
ance of political agitators. But we admit with much regret and shame that very 
few of our men of light and leading care to impress upon the people the value 
of improved sanitation and other measures whereby the effects of the scourge 
may be greatly minimised.” | 


7. “His Excellency the Governor of Bombay has issued a stirring 
| appeal to the editors of newspapers in the Presidenc 
Gujardti Punch (28), with a view to solicit their co-operation in the noble 
17th Nov., Eng. cols,; Kathia- work of the prevention of plague and its ravages. 
war Times (¢), 15th Nov; His Excellency appears to have been deeply touched 
Kathidwdr News (30), loth by the ravages of the scourge and the appeal is one 
pa Erg. cols ; Surat Ath- of the outward manifestations of the deep sympathy 
dér (98), 8th Nov. Kéthid- 
war Samachar (82), 20th Which His Excellency feels for the suffering poor, 
Nov.; Gujardt Mitra (25), ......+.. The personal assurance of His Excellency 
17th Nov., Eng. cols; Satye bout the importance and value of inoculation 
Shodhak (162), 17th Nov. cannot fail to carry great weight with all people in the 
9 ee Presidency. We cannot understand why people do 
not resort to this remedy to as large an oxtent as is desirable. Government are 
actuated by the noblest motives of humanity and charity in appealing to the 
people to take advantage of the serum and yet the people are apathetic 
and indifferent beyond conception. Their ignorance is their only excuse. 
The leaders of the people have so far failed to do anything, either by personal 
example or otherwise, to induce them to resort tc inoculation. We must, in 
fairness to Government, say that they have been trying their level best 
to bring inoculation within the reach of the humblest classes, but their efforts 
in this direction have met wirh no support from the leaders of the people.” 
[The Kdthidwdr Times and the Kdthidwdr News also speak in high terms of 
the appeal made by His Excellency and are confident about the beneficent 
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effect it is likely to have on the people. The Surat Akhbdr and the 
Kdthidwdr Samdchdr also notice His Excellency’s circular. The Gujardt 
_ Mitra writes:—Sir George Clarke is anxious to do _ everything 
that may be humanly possible to do to save life........... The immunity 
from infection which inoculation gives is unmistakable, and though the pro- 
tection afforded may be of limited duration it isat any rate certain in its 
effects. We have no doubt that the time has arrived when leaders of the 
people ‘should come forth to aid the Government in their efforts and exert 
their influence in inducing people both by precept and example to take kindly 
to incculation. Sir George Clarke’s earnest and sympathetic appeal should not 
fall flat on those whose assistance he has asked.”? The Satya Shodhak writes :— 
The views expressed by Sir George Clarke on the subject of inceulation in his 
letter to the press deserve earnest consideration, as His Excellency’s scientific 
attainments are very high, indeed, His Excellency assures us about the 
innocuous character of inoculation as well as of the purity of the prophylactic, 
while the statistics furnished by various Municipalties within whose areas the 
remedy has been tried tell the same tale. However, the Bombay Government 
should follow in this matter the example of the Punjib Government and e 
distribute broadcast among the people pamphlets in vernacular demonstrating ke 
the harmlessness and efficacy of inoculation. We are grateful to His Excel- 
lency for laying down for the first time the policy of seeking the co-operation 
of the native press. | Pee 


8. The process of manufacturing the prophylactic has now been go 
much improved that there is no longer any 
Sudharak (49), 18th Nov.; danger of harmful effects resulting from it. 
Muda Vritta (144), 15th Nov. Not only in India but also in Australia and 
Swardjya (169), 16th Nov, ; J 4 lat? b ‘od | F . 
Arunodaya (108), 17th Nov.. Yapan, inoculation has been tried /successfully as _ 
a preventive of plague. It is thus the most - 
efficacious of all known remedies and to discard it on the ground of its is 
novelty or its being recommended by Government or because there is | 
a vague prejudice against it in the public mind is suicidal. In the absence of a a 
better remedy, it is most foolish not to resort to it or to dissuade other people from 
trying it. [The Moda Vritta writes :—Inoculation will become popular in course 
of time when its beneficial effects are known by the people. Vaccination grew 
into popularity slowly and only when its harmlessness was proved beyond doubt 
and the fact that it prevented small-pox became publicly known by actual 
experience. Inthe same way inoculation will gradually establish itself in 
popular favour. People have already begun to take kindly to it and when 
they realise that it saves their lives from plague, they will resort to it more 
freely than before. ‘The Swardjya, on the other hand, observes:—The remedy 
of inoculation, which is chiefly recommended in His Excellency the Governor’s 
letter is inadequate and even useless in our opinion. If His Excellency 
thinks that it will put a stop tothe misery and loss of life resulting from plague, 
we humbly assert that he is mistaken. ‘The true cause of plague is the extreme 
poverty of the people. If His Excellency can find out a remedy for this 
poverty, the miseries of the people will come to anend. If His Excellency 
will gird up his loins to fight this demon of poverty and to destray it, not only 
journalists but the entire population of the country will earnestly co-operate 
with him in the enterprise, ‘The Arunodaya writes in a similar strain.] 


*9, “That the annual holocaust of plague in this Presidency should 
one be the very first important public question to 

= atau’ (29), 24th engage the attention of Sir oaks Clarke, is not at 
as od all surprising. Any administrator arriving in India 
for the first time would only be too eager to do something in earnest to tight 
the horrors of that fell disease and mitigate the mortality arising from it. But 
when the problem comes to be solved in a practical manner he is confronted 
with factors of almost an insuperable character. It is simplicity itself to weigh 
on paper the comparative advantages of disinfection, evacuation and inoculation, 
and recomend that preventive which is supposed, on the authority of the plague 
empiricists, to be most efficacious above all others. But paper edicts and 
paper appeals, even when emanating from the most exalted authority, have no 
more magic power in exorcising the pestilential monster than the incantation 
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prescribed by Catd. In ovr: opinion, therefore, the appeal of the 
to'the Préss'and: the public generally, to do all in their: power to 
sularise incellation, ia perfectly useléss. It is doomed-to failure. We hold 
by our conviction that inoculation will never again make a head in 
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Bombay. The enthusiasts in its favour may try their best. No appeals, no 
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leotures, no lime-light illustrations, no temptations and no bribes, nay, no 
influence, however potent, of the most exalted authority, will ever induce the 
granite masses to practise incoulation which to their unsophisticated but 
superstitious and -uneducated mind is the very incarnation of the Devil 
dacvessseeee Does. Sir George Clarke sanguinely hope that the masses in 
whose heart the old brutal operations still rankle, will, at his beck and call, 
and that of journalists and others, take to inoculation? He is extreme- 
Jy mistaken, We are not of that school of our contemporaries who, to 
Jease the Governor, are now cautiously booming inoculation, knowing too well 
in tLeir heart of hearts that nothing’ would come of this new agitation. 
We prefer to be outspoken and repeat our previous conviction. We do 
not profess to be masters in the art of Court flattery. But let us wait and 
watch this new effort. Nobody will be more heartily glad than ourselves 


at the progress inoculation may make under the auspices of Sir George 
Clarke.”’ 


10. ‘‘ There can be no two opinions as to the effect Jikely to be produced 
ei by the courteous appeal addressed by His Excellency 
‘Mahratta (10), 17th Noy.; the Governor to the pressin the matter of inocula- 
Kesari (136), 19th Nov; tion. It is a simple, straightforward, personal request 
eh No age A a for co-operation in a good cause; and it is bound to 
ei New: Bhele +18 carry the solution of the inoculation problem much 
Qist Nov.; Hindu Panch further than some of the usual high-handed and silly 
(126), 20th Nov. ; Hindustén methods adopted by officialdom. It is no vague 
Samachar (103), 18th Nov. Gharge that we make against the latter, for we can 

give specific instances. ‘Thus in the early days of 
inoculation, the plague authorities in the Beigaum and Dhdrwar Districts 
harassed the people in such a way that the progress of inoculation was rather 
retarded than advanced.......... The officia: operators were most unsympathe- 
tic and did their work in a reckless fashion........ All these things 
contributed to make inoculation most unpopular, and an element of vague 
dread was added to that unpopularity first by the Mulkowal disaster and then 
by the suspicious silence held by Government for a long time before publish- 
ing the result of the inquiries made into it by the a special Commission The 
fact is that the officials have themselves to thank to a large extent for the 
opular prejudice against inceulation. In a far different spirit, however, 
is the present appeal of the new Governcr conceived. It cannot, of course, 
affect the merits of the thing itself, viz., inoculation; but it makes a difference 
in the spirit in which and the extent to which the appeal for co-operation will 
probably be responded to. His Excellency, we trust, will allow that, even 
when inoculation has been freed from all cbjections, it will not be possible to 
induce all the persons in any affected area to get themselves inoculated. His 
Excellency, being a man of science, may naturally feel very enthusiastic about 
inoculation; and we can appreciate his invitation to the people at large to 
believe in him in this matter. But it is not at alla question of belief; and if 
His Excellency finds that at the end of his administration he does not find 
inoculation universally popular he must not blame the Native Press alono for 
that result.......... There are two conditions under which inoculation may be 
expected to achieve reasonable success and these are—lIst, that inoculation 
must be entirely voluntary, and 2nd, that only such agency as can be relied on 
for doing the operation most carefully must be employed. ‘here ought to be no 
compulsion, direct or indirect, no penalties should be enacted against it, no undue 
rewards given for it. If these conditions sre satisfied, then not only will 
Government havea right to expect popular co-operation in the spread of inocula- 
tion, but it will be the positive duty ot the popular leaders to give that co-opera- 
tion. In fact where these conditions were fulfilled, the popular leaders did lend 
their support and co-operation. It is certainly in the interest of the people that an 
experiment in voluntary inoculation on a large scale should be made under condi- 


tions such as obtained in Poona this year, where over 7,000 people were inoculated 
during the last three months. In an experiment of this kind it becomes 
easy to watch the results, and we do hope that if popular leaders elsewhere under- 
take to organise similar experiments on the eve of a plague epidemic, Govern- 
ment will strengthen their hands by placing the inoculation agency, even when 
official, entirely under their control.” {The Kesari wr:tes :—We have elsewhere 
published the letter of the Governor of Bombay re Plague measures. The 
Bombay Government have adopted a new method of communicating their 
policy direct to the native press, We hope this course will be adopted in other 
cases also where there happens to be also a difference of opinion between the 
Government and the people. The Belgaum Samdchdar heartily recommends 
inoculation as a preventive against plague. The Prakdsh says that inoculation 
is fast growing in popularity now-a-cays and that it will in future be more 
and more resorted to by the people. The Bhdlais opposed to a wholesale 
campaign against rats, which give, it says, a timely warning to the inmates of 
infected dwellings to quit the same. It also remarks that undue haste should 
not be made in popularising inoculation. ‘The Hindu Panch remarks that as 
a rule—:cientific discoveries take very long before they are freely availed of by 
the people.and that His Excellency should not, therefore, take it amiss if his 
recommendation to the people to resort freely to inoculation does not find ready 
acceptance at their hands. The Lindustdn Samdchdr says that past ex- 

erience having fully convinced the people that inoculation is harmful, they 
will never consent to the operation, It adds that rat destruction on a large szale 
being also impossible, the only effective remedy against plague is evacuation 
and that the people have resorted to it even without the help of Govern- 
ment. It thinks, therefore, that Government would do well to encourage it 
still further by giving pecuniary help to those who cannot afford, to leave 
their infected dwellings. ] f 


11. His Excellency Sir George Clarke’s replies to the addresses of the 

fits Weedllency the Poona City and Suburban Municipalities, taken 
Governor’s replies to the together, are at once sympathetic and likely to 
addresses of the Poona City stimulate the people to lend a helping hand to Gov- 
and | a Suburban ernment in the work of political progress: In his 
Mesicips oe sill all reply to the address of the City Municipality His 
18th Nov.; Ja'm-e-Jamshed Excellency has naturally given the most prominent 
(28), 19th Nov.; Akhbdr-e- place to his views on the subject of plague. These 
Souddgar 2), Pg hy are worthy of very careful consideration, and we 
Decean Herala (4), 20thNov. hone and trust no efforts will be spared to put them 
into practice. But in view of the religious susceptibilities of a large section 
of the community it would be much better if the idea of destroying rats were 
civen up and some means devised to prevent rats from entering into 
human habitations. Rats usually make their way into houses through gutters 
and pipes ; and changes might be made in their structure to put a stop to this. 
The City Improvement Trust might be asked to erect a few model houses on the 
lines of those which have been found to be so satisfactory in Australia. People 
would heartily welcome an expedient which’ would enable them to spare their 
religious susceptibilities, It is gratifying that, in connection with the demand 
of the Municipality that local self-government might be made more of a reality 
than itis at present, His Excellency has not only expressed his sympathy for 
this aspiration, but has also taken the trouble to give them the practical advive 
to *“formuiate definite proposals and state the precise additional powers which 
the Municipality would feel able to exercise with advantage to the city.” 
This is indeed a welcome invitation, which: should be availed of not Only by 
the Poona City Municipality but by all the Municipalities in the Presidency. 
Accordingly we hope that no time will be lost by Municipal and Local bodies 
in expressing their views on the subject of the enlargement of their powers, 
We wish a Municipal parliament had been in existence in our presidency to 
take up this work, ‘There are certain questions which are common to all 
Municipalities ; and representatives of the principal Municipalities should meet 
together and submit a joint representation to the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization. Speaking of Mr. Morley’s reforms, in his reply to the address 
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of the Suburban Municipality, Sir George Clarke has thought it advisable to 
“‘goothe public feeling by. declaring that those reforms are not final and that 
ms can succeed without the cordial co-operation of all who have 
rt the true interests of the people. His Excellency has thus 
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. invited the leaders of Indian thought to express their views 


“gn the projected reforms, We hope that all well-wishers of India will come 
- forward and help Government to render their schemes as useful as possible. 


he Jdm-e-Jamshed makes appreciative references to His Excelleney’s replies 
ind trusts that the assurance given by Sir Georgein the following passage :— 
“T and my wife will take the warmest interest in everything that concerns the 
welfare of the people of all classes. It is with that object only that we have 
-eome to India, and the measure of our happiness will be the measure of tlhe 
good we are able to do among you” will be most amply fulfilled. The 
Akhbdér-e-Souddgar also-approves of the tone of His Kxcellency’s speeches and 
~ remarks that the Bombay Presidency is indeed fortunate in having secured 
the services of so able and sympathetic a Governor for the next five years. 
The Deccan Herald remarks :—‘‘ Those who happened to be present when His 
Excellency the Governor replied to the Municipal addresses of welcome will 
bear testimony to the kindiy and sympathetic tone in which he spoke. ‘There 
is a good deal in manner; and those, who anticipated from the announcement 
that the new Governor was a soldier something brusque and formal in 
manner, will be agreeably disappointed.” | 


12, “The Bombay Government also have moved in the matter of the so- 
called enlargement of Legislative Councils. They 
desire the Commissioners to submit their report by 
the 15th January, 1908. Thus there are only two 
months within which the people have thoroughly to 
the Legislative Councils, discuss the scheme. But will Government pay any 
N oe Journal (18), 14th 664 to the representations that will be made to them ? 
However much we may protest against the proposed 
measures, Government will carry out their intentions without deference to public 
opinion. Almost the entire Indian Press, which reflects the views of the 
subject-races, has condemned the proposed Advisory Councils, and still the 
local Governments, not being satisfied, are inviting opinions of leading and in- 
fluential native gentlemen—jo-hukumis no doubt—a dodge which will supply 
our rulers with the necessary certificate that they never pass any measures until 
they have heard the public voice. Judging from the past it will be futile to 
waste the time, energy and brains of our best men in drafting representations 
to Government in such matters.” 


" Alleged futility of making 
any representations to Gov- 
vernment in connection with 
the proposed enlargement of 


*13. The Zoroastrian Association of Bombay has earned the grateful 

The claim of the Parsig to #¢Knowledgments of the community by its prompt 
special seats in the enlarged decision to memorialize Government for special con- 
Legislative Councils. cessions to the Parsisin the shapo of seats on the 
_ Rast Goft@r (34), 24th Legislative Councils. A committee of some influential 
Nov., Eng. cols. members-has been formed to prepare the draft of a 
memorial to Government........... Political privileges are obtained only as 
the result of-long and hard-fought struggles. If the Parsis can obtain, for the 
mere asking, what others can get after a lorg and arduuus fight they will not be 
true to themselves if they throw away what appears to beasuitable opportunity, 
The scheme for the enlargement of the Councils is now in the deliberative 
stage, and if any time was more favourable than another it is the present. ‘I'he 
scheme introduces a new principle, the recognition of influential minorities, [f 
that principle is recognised in the case of one community, Government cannot 
reasonr bly refuse to grant it to another, whose claim on the strength of that 
‘principle is by far the stronger of the two. ‘The Parsis as a community answer 
both the conditions underlying that principle. They area small body and an 
influential one. I hey are in fact the pioneer race on this side of India, and stand 
above other communities by tho force of their enterprise, education and wealth, 
and may therefore reasonably claim a share in the privilege which Government 
intend to concede to Muhammadans in different parts of the country.” 
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14. After all British rule is an exotic in India. It is impossible for two 
lakhs of white people differing from Indians in every 
Moderates will not play respect to rule over them for ever. It is true we are 
linia aa iia = ey a But this fact alone does ", ex- 
oe wr plain fully the unbroken continuance of British rule in 
cncericle hes lane tai India. It must be remembered that in the past 
Indians instead of embarrassing the administration supplied Government with 
every information in their powers and cordially assisted it. The old generation 
of our educated leaders fully believed that the English had come to India for the 
good of the Indians and that the latter would bo granted political rights when 
they had shown themselves fit for the same. Bnt this fond belief has now 
been shattered. Mr. Morley says that political agitation in India is mere froth 
which is the out come of Western education and that the Government is not willing 
to curtail its powers in any way to pacify the agitators. The agitation, however, is 
not mere froth but a stern reality which would make itself felt when checked. 
Sir Harvey Adamson upenly invited the Moderates to help the Government 
with information like their predecassors, Everybody now thinks that the 
goal of our political agitation is the attainment of swardjya. The ideal of both 
Moderates and Extremists is the same. The difference lies only in the means to 
be used to achieve it. To play the rdle of spies of (sovernment no longer con- 
sidered creditable by the Indians but is looked upon as mean backbiting. This 
change in the attitude of our leaders is disliked by the Government because 
it is impossible to carry on the administration without getting information 
secretly from spies and tell-tales. Government have noticed that the Moderates 
do not bear any tales against the Extremists tothe authorities. ‘The present 
popular discontent is solely the outcome of the unstatesmanlike policy of Gov- 
ernment. It is sheer folly to expect the Moderates to serve any longer as the 
‘spies of Government when the Government is not prepared ts» concede their 
demands. It is true that our people did thesa things in days gone by. 
But the administration cannot be carried on for a long time by using the 
leading spirits among the people as spies of Government. Laws prohibiting 
public meetings or gagging the Press will not remove the present danger to 
the Empire. It believes British statesmen follow in the wake of American 
statesmen and grant swardjya to the Indians. 


15. The Mumukshu publishes a continuation of the dialogue summarised 
Ceslitestions dammiiel in in paragraph 18 of Weckly Report No. 46, of which 
leaders of secret societies the following is the purport:—The follower of Ram- 
based on the principle of das first of all mentions the qualifications necessary 
-— a i in the leaders of the societies whose formation he has 
— (147), <!st advocated. These leaders, he says, must be men of 
- commanding personality and should be able to inspire 
confidence in their followers and to produce union in their ranks by winning 
their hearts towards them. He observes that Ramdas was the type of such a 
leader, who could weld jarring elements and conflicting Interests into an 
harmonious whole. When such leaders are available, he continues, the formation 
of the societies he recommends wil! be merely a matter of time and when such 
societies are once formed, the people can command anything they want, 
even powder magazines, He complains that the chief defect in the present 
mode of popular agitation is the utter want of secrecy in the deliberations of 
public leaders. 


16. Dr, Cast was sentenced the other day in Germany to six moaths’ 
imprisonment for writing a book dubbing the 
Government should allow military service in that country an idle service and 
the Indians to enjoy the boon thereby trying to dissuade the young men of Ger- 
of complete freedom of speech, Ri PRS Oe ae 3 
 Badla (113), 21st Nov. many from joining it, But the opinion of the 
tribunal that tried the case is worth notice. It 
lays down as an obiter dictum that political opinions should not be made 
the subject of criminal action. ‘The sedition trials in India are all due to 
the unstatesinan-like attitude of the Government, It is but meet that 
subjects should enjoy the boon of freedom of speech. It is neither wise nor 
possible to stem the flood of new ideas. Political ideas naturally arise in 
the’ minds of the educated according to the circumstances in which they 
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“find. themselves, Itis idle to expect that the ideas arising in. their minds 
~ ‘would bo rooted out by. instituting a few, prosecutions for sedition every 


- year. Nay, they arelikely to receive a stimulus from such trials. There 


"= * ghould be a change in the treatment of political prisoners. They should 


sot be herded with ordinary criminals ; they should rather be kept in custody 
han imprisoned. i 


17. The Seditious Meetings Act has taken away from us the right of 
nS. free speech. Another right of the same nature, we 
 Repressive measures will mean that the liberty of the Press, is still left to us, 
oh eagae the patriotism of yt we are afraid we may be deprived of it, too, at any 
"aratioh Vaibhav (59), moment. We will then come fully under the 
16th Nov. category of slaves. We shall now be prevented from 
Sts working openly for the welfare of our country, 
Such a restriction will encourage conspiracies and lead to the formation of secret 
societies, but will not banish from our minds the ambition of swardjya. The 
mouths of our leaders may be gagged, but their minds can never be brought 
under restraint, Our firm resolve to obtain new rights can never be kept under 
restraint. The vow of devotion to the motherland is very hard to observe. 
It requires an ardent, unbounded and unquenchable love for our country. 
We feel sanguine that our leaders will rise to the occasion and display such 
spirit and courage as befits their exalted position and teach their less enlighten- 
ed countrymen to die like heroes. 


18. The Shri Shdhu publishes a dream, in which Shivaji is said to 
have advised the Indians as follows:—‘ Brethren, I 
Imaginary address by am pained at heart to see my country plunged once 
Shivaji yg rrcageye oy, more into the same condition from which I had once 
on vost ied lifted it up. Give up your lethargy and be bold, 
Ycur ancestors were not cowards. Shew your 
ancient prowess once more. In this world there is no honour without prowess. 
It is not possible that my methods would suit you. As long as your rulers are 
keeping up the semblance of law, you should not have recourse to uncon- 
stitutional methods, but only arm yourselves with the weayon of passive resist- 
ance, Opposition, whether armed or unarmed, will never be tolerated by 
Government ; but in a contest between tae rulers and the ruled, the latter are 
always bound to come out successful in the end. Swardjya should be your 
goal; but to attain it is by no means an easy task. For this you may have to 
suffer deportation, imprisonment and even death. But in spite of all this 
you should not lose heart or despair, It is not long since you earnestly 
entered on a constitutional struggle for your rights and it is gratifying to see 
that in so short a time nearly fifty persons have come forward to make this 
struggle. Go and worship the Goddess of Independence. ’ 


19, The greatest sin a man can commit in this world is to accept service, 
ere To what stage of degradation it will lead him cannot 
Alleged disabilities of ac- he easily imagined. While in service, he is of course 


ecpting service under a for- . nae . 
dae Movement. required to prove a traitor to his own country and to 


Sudhakar (167), 16th Nov, live an irreligious life. He is also required to nullify 

the good deeds of the most respected persons like Bal 
Pal aud Lal whose very sight is purifying. Heis at times called upon to fire 
upon his own countrymen striving hard to re-gain the birth-right of inde. 
pendence. Nay, he has to commit the most cruel act of hanging patriots and 
to assist the rulers in the work of depriving other people of their independence ! 
If he were tocommit any mistake in service he has to calmly pocket the 
insults and kicks of his masters. It is, indeed, very painful to see him blind 
to all thoughts about himself, his mission in the world and his being employed 
as an instrument to compass the ruin of his own countrymen. 


20. “Mr. Keir Hardie did not move about in the Viceroy’s special trains 

| nor was he the recipient of official favours and smiles 

ne ees = Mr. wherever he went. As a man of the people, he 
r ndila. ; ‘ 

‘Indu Prakésh (42), 16th mingled with the low and : I Carries 

_ with him pleasant recollections of the people with 


Nov. Eng. cols, M nti 
ah ‘ whom he had come into such. intimate Contact 
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As he said at. various places, he may not be able to do much for us, but it was 
not the belief that he woulc revolutionise the Indian administration that mado 
him the recipient of signal honours wherever he went; it was the old Hindu 

instinct to treat all guests with marked hospitality that made his progress a 
triumphal march from Delhi to Cape Comorin. When he determined upon. 
paying a visit to India he must have heen, we fancy, trembling for the 
safety of his life from the hands of National Volunteers who are alleged 

to have made the life of Englishmen and Englishwomen intolerable in 

many parts of India. Not only is he now safe from the Barisal scare and 

a thrust from the sword-stick of the Bengali Volunteers, but he carries away. a 
pleasant impressions of the much-despised Babu, We share his regret that | 
he could not have Mr. Morley as his travelling companion.,.......... Mr. Keir | 
Hardie is persuaded that Mr. Morley would have allowed his right hand to rot at. 
the wrist before endorsing such repressive measures as have disgraced his régime. 
This is paying a great compliment indeed to Mr. Morley’s sincerity and open heart 
sseceeeeee It was not till he reached Madras and had concluded his investigation 
that he gave public expression to one or two of the impressions that the state 
of things in India had indelibly left upon him, ‘The foremost in importance is 
his repudiation of the allegation about the existence of seditious movements in 
India, It is really a disgusting thing for Indian publicists to parade their 
loyalty to the Throne over and over again, but the English public which is 
fed by Reuter’s misrepresentations and the sensational accouats of ‘our special 
correspondent ’ have made the repetition necessary. Mr. Keir Hardie had been 
in the midst of the sedition-charged atmosphere and his deliberate opinion is 
that there is no seditious movement properly so-called, and all the affected 
indignation of Mr, Morley about the ‘scream of confusion and carnage’ 
echoing through the dark distances might well have been spared. ‘The 
second impression is that the administration of Hast Bengal is ona 
par with Russian methods......,..... Mr. Keir Hardie’s statement does not. 
Come upon us as a surprise, and we shall patiently wait to see how Mr. Morley 
is going to defend himself against Mr. Keir Hardie’s impeachment. ‘The third 
impression which is perhaps more valuable than both these is his opinion 
about the material condition of the people, He visited two Native States 
and the peasants there were more contented and prosperous than the peasants 
in British India. The people had better opportunities of influencing public 
opinion and the policy of the Government. ‘lhe States, it must be rememberéd, 
are administered by educated ‘Natives’ whom Mr. Morley has considered to 
be unfit to run the machinery of the administration in British India fora week. 
seveee waastly Mr. Keir Hardie has given some plain advice to popular leaders in 
this country which we hope they will lay to heart. Especially to ‘ irrecon- 
cilables’ of the Nagpur type itis of the greatest importance. As a leader 
of the Labour Party, he has special claims to expatiating upon the need of 
minimising differences and exaggerate points of agreement...,....... Unity 
at home and a determined effort to enlighten public opinion in England 
are the two things needful at present. Mr. Keir Hardie has suggested that the 
next Congress should be held in London. Thisis a big question and we are 
gure it will receive the earnest and anxious consideration of public men all over 
‘India, Whether a London Congress is practicable or not, there cannot be any 
doubt that’ next year we should make a determined effort to educate British 
public opinion. Mr. Keir Hardie assures us that it will be difficult for a 
democratic body like the present House of Commons to swallow reform 
proposals which in some respects are decidedly reactionary. If we do our 
duty by placing our case carefully and dispassionately before the British 
electorates and members of Parliament, we can yet hope for a reversal of the 
policy that has led to the present reform proposals,” 


21, “Itisthe right and the duty of the State to restrict the freedom of 

| individual action in the interests of the Community. 
Suggestions to the Factory ,,,,..,,, In the early days of English Factory Legis- 
labour gna 26). 17th lation, the disadvantages under which humane 
Pry a Pang 46), employers were placed in competing with less scrupu- 
sane lous rivals formed one of the arguments for State 
interference,......... Factory legislation always begins with the protection of 
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“t ey ‘cannot. protect themselves, it is theelear duty of the State to protect 
them, If we look at the history of Factory legislation, we shall find that 
it is the history ofa conflict between humanitarian impulses and commer- 


cial intereste. “As the world advances in knowledge and civilisation, as the 


relations of one cotintry with another grow more complex, international competi- 
tion becomes keen and the effect of unequal factory Jaws proves a serious 
factor in regulating commercial success or failure. The State has to decide 
what is best for the community at large and to regulate its action accordingly 
sveecevee EeNGland is an advocate of Free Trade, and we should be very glad to 
seo that the Factory Commission do not protect the cotton industries of England 
by recommending unequal factory Jaws for India. ‘The Factory Commission 
must see that in India the Jargest industry is the textile industry and that England 
has realised that foreign ccmpetition is a real and serious danger now and going 
to be far more threatening in the near future. England cannot restrict the com- 
petition of other countries by factory laws, but it can do so in India. But we are 
quite confident that the Government of India will not allow a serious blow to be 
given to the only growing industry here....... The Factory Commission’s chief 
aim is to inquire into the question of the working hours In factories—especially 
textile mills, The normal week in England may he set down at 53, or 54 
hours ; in Germany it is 60 and in the United States it is also very nearly the 
same in the great majority of textile mills. Here in India the week must 
be longer if India is to compete with other countries. The climate is 
different and the working capacity of the people is very low in comparison 
with the above-mentioued countries........... There is a general tendency 
to shorten hours of work in every country. We have to bearin mind the 
important difference that in India there is nothing like organised labour, and 
nothing like the spirit of Social Democracy.......... The point on which the 
Factory Commission should lay special stress is the health and safety of the 
workers, In doing this the law should not put employers to unreasonable 
expenditure as is sometimes done in England. Special regulations should be 
framed with regard to dangerous trades.......... Over-inspection of factories 
should at the same time be guarded against.” 


22. The Factory Labour Commission has set to work in right earnest 
and reccrded some valuable evidence at Ahmedabad. 
Factory Labour Commis- Before we enter upon a critical examination of this 
sion at Ahmedabad. evidence, it will not be out of place to make a few 
Bumbay Samichar (67), “oF ; 
12th Nov. suggestions to the Commission. Itisa good plan to 
furnish the person, whose evidence is required, before- 
hand, with a printed Jist of the questions he is expected to answer, So far the 
Press have not been favoured with a copy of any such list, but it is hoped that 
before the Commission advances in its work it will consider it advisable to take 
the public into confidence and invite the opinions of newpapers on the 


subject cf its inquiry. The work of the Commission affects the miil-hands 


‘more than it does the mill-owners, It, therefore, stands to reason that the 


attention of the former should be drawn to the inquiry set on foot by the 
Commission. Though illiterate, the mill-hands are not such a careless 
lot as to be indifferent to a matter affecting them so vitally: If they 


are informed about the object aimed at -by the Commission, there is 


every reason to believe that they will come forward to contribute their share 
to the deliberations. We are afraid that any inquiry without their co- 
operation is likely to be incomplete and defective. In the absence of any 


workmen’s guilds in India it is all the more necessary that the represen- 


tatives of factory labourers should be givena hearing, Having offered these 
suggestions we will briefly glance at the evidence recorded by the Commis- 
sion while at Ahmedabad. Out of the four witnesses examined on the first day 


-two are for limiting by law the hours of labour to 123 hours; while the 


others are opposed to any such idea, In spite of this apparent contradiction, 


-any one who carefully weighs their evidence will not fail to notice a certain 
agreement between them, ‘lhe cvief point for decision is whether in the absence 
of any statutory Jimit on the hours of labour the Indian labourer is b ing 
- overworked. . Those who are for legislative interference connot but admit that 
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excepting those who cometo work from long distances, none of the mill-hands have - 
ever objected to long hours. Ifthe Commission carefully considers this aspect of — 
the question, it will not fail to be convinced that wages being regulated by the 
hours of work any limitation upon them will entail a good deal of hardship upon 
the mill-hands. Let us turn .to another admission, viz., that a mill-owner 
is powerless to prevent his labourers from shirking work for nearly three hours 
during the day and hence the average out-turn of work per head in India is 
something far below that in England. No amount of strictness can, it is said, 
make the mill-hands work continuously for the appointed hours of work. Hence 
even the advocates of fixed hours are not prepared to say that an Indian labourer 
will succeed in turning out as much work as he does now if the number of hours: 
of work are reduced. Thus the plea for having fixed hours of labour falls 
to the ground. The tendency of the Indian labourer to loiter over work 
runs in the blood; it is brought about by the climatic conditions under which he 
has to work; it is not due to the fact thatthe hours of work are unlimited, 
Those who want to introduce into this country asystem prevailing in cold coun- 
tries deceive themselves. 


23. On the first day of the sitting in Bombay several Inspectors of 
Factories, and Presidency Surgeons were examined 

Factory Labour Commis- before the Factory Labour Commission, All these 
ae aig’ SE (67), may be looked upon as authorities on all questions 
Mies aad Wed Ton. ' touching the factories in Bombay. Most of them 
have declined to admit that the confinement of 

mill-hands in factories for long hours affects their health and that there is any 
need to limit their hours of work. Several mill-owners as well ag. 
the Collector of Ahmedabad have subscribed to the same views and we 
earnestly hope that such a concensus of opinion will suit#bly impress the 
Commission. Another important question on which these witnesses were 
unanimous relates to the employment of female labourers at night. As a 
rule it is not desirable that women should be made to work far into the 
night after their day’s work. But thisisa question which should not in its 
entirety be settled from the experience of the factories in Bombay none of 
which, not even those working under electric light, have so far employed 
female Jabour at night. The question is of vital importance for those cotton 
ginning and carding factories in the mofussil which work only for a part of 
the year and have to get their work done before the rains set in and 
which find it both convenient and cheap to employ female labour. 
If it is laid down generally that no female shall be employed in factories at 
night, both these factories and the female labourers are likely to suffer enor- 
mously. As regards juvenile labour there can be no doubt that legislation must 


‘intervene to protect children against the temptations of parents to get them 


employed at a very tender age and thus supplement their own meagre earn- 
ings. Some of the witnesses suggest that in order to decide whether 
children are fit for work much dependence should not be placed 
upon certificates of age and health but that standards of bodil 
constitution for children of 10 and 15 years of age respectively should 
be carefully fixed and those who pass. through these successfull 
after strict medical examination should be regarded as fit to work 
half or whole time respectively. ‘Lhis is a valuable suggestion, but we are 
afraid that all authority to select will be monopolised by officers of.the medical 
service. ‘Chere can be no guarantee that they will use their discretion in such 
a way as not to aifect the interests of the labouring classes or the industries in 
which they are employed. But if after the standards of physique have been 
fixed, native medical practitioners are appointed to apply them in 
practice we are sure that much good will result. Another useful 
suggestion mado to the Commission is the recognition of an interme- 
diate class of ‘* young Jabourers” between adult labourers — ani 
children. Another equally useful suggestion is that in connection with the 
babies at the breast and children of tender age whom for safety the female 
labourers ate obliged to bring with them to the factories. Separate apartments 
mizht be provided in each mill in which these might be kept under the 


guardianship of women of mature age. [In its issue of the 22nd instant the 
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@isouases at great léngth the evidence recorded by the Commission on the 

’ ‘19th: instant. It condemns the evidence given in connection with the 
prevalence of phthisis among mill hands, especially that of the Surgeon, J. J. 
statistics produced by him. The paper goes on to remark:—It has been more 
than: onse denied that labourers in mills are asa rule physically inferior 
their susceptibility to tuberculosis is not due to the insanitary and over- 
crowded houses in which they have to live. ‘There is no reason, therefore, to 
Before any final judgment is arrived at, the statistics of all public hospitals 
should at least be carefully examined. Another sef of witnesses recommend 

from ten to thirteen yers ; but they seem to overlook how unjust this sugges- 

tion is to the parents, who, unless they were assisted by the pittance earned by 


paper. disousse meget Pes 

t whose conclusions, it is alleged, are not warranted by the 
to other classes of labourers; and it has never been proved that 
hold that mill labour is responsible for the disease among these labourers, 
that the age at which children should be allowed to work should be raised 
their able-bodied children, would be steeped in utter poverty and misery.| 


#24, “The further evidence collected by the Factory Commission at Bombay 
re ee ee up to date certainly adds to the difficulty of comiug to 
the a ) °Ys any conclusion (unless the Commission simply strikes. 
) an average) and tends toshow what alotof undisciplined 
opinion there is flying about in the world, people with tho same opportunities. 

of observation coming to quite opposite conclusions as regards ordinary matters 

of fact.......... Additional testimony, direct and indirect, has been given re- 
garding the independence of the mill-hands who, as some witnesses have asserted,. 

are perfectly well able to look after themselves, and, indeed, do pretty much as. 

they like. It is to be hoped, however, that the Commission will not neglect 

to recommend all proper protection for the workers because they happen just. 

1 now to be masters of the situation. ‘Chey will not always be at such an advant- 
age. The labour market may become overstocked and then a good many 
mill agents and managers will grind their hands without | scruple 
and without remorse. It is one thing, in the present state of the labour 
market, to work a man for fourteen or fifteen hours; it would be 
quite another were labour plentiful. The man who is independent enough to. 
loiter about the compound smoking, or to take a holiday whenever he feels. 
inclined, would not feel it safe to do so were there a crowd of hungry un- 
employed men ready to snap up his job airectly he was discharged. At present,. 
if he goes too far and gets dismissed, all he has to do is to walk on to the next 
Cae mill. Even in present circumstances Captain Houston was strongly in favour of 
& a fixed twelve-hour day. Ifa man works reasonably hard—if he works, that is. 
to say, anywhere up to the capacity of modern mill machinery—twelve hours is. 
: a little too long. If he does not work up to a high standard of skill and. 
diligence, twenty hours is too short a time to get the best out cf the machines, 
If greater diligence could be ensured, the most avaricious agent would consent 
to shorter hours; but some agents do not appreciate the fact that improvement 
in this direction is impossible without scientific ventilation. Often the highly 
objectionable loitering is the only alternative to falling asleep. As for those- 
witnesses who recommend long hours because they keep the men from the 
drink shop, their opinion deserves the same attention as that of Mark Twain. 
who said the safest place to sleep in is an express train, because 99 per cent. of 

deaths take place in bed.” 


25. “ We sincerely congratulate the Government of India and Mr. Morley 

on the release of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh. 

Comments cn the release -U@ release was so sudden and unexpected and the 
of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Officials were so show in publishing the correct. 
Singh. information that most of us questioned whether it 
Indu pag (42), 18th was not after all a hoax. But official confirmation 
and 20th Nov., Sng: cols. = has at last been given. It was exactly six months. 
ues oe ago that Lala Lajpatrai was arrested and the 
whole country was thrown into a paroxysm of rage over the iniquitous 
enforcement of the Act III of 1818........... While the real authors. 
of this reactionary measure had kept silent, their spokesmen in the press 
were. profuse in their explanations.,.........Mr. Morley may affect to be 


‘ 
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' indignant over the alarming headlines in the Jingo papers; but the policy fl 
of spiriting away men with no charges framed against them is in no small way a 
responsible for the offensiveness of the baser sort of British journals. Ifonly | | 
six months ago the Punjdb was in a disturbed state owing to the machinations — ] 
of Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh, it is hard to believe how the Punjabees could have 

quieted down so soon. But the plain fact seems to be that the authorities were 

in a state of panic and believed in every cock and bull story that interested t 
persons circulated about the leading men of the province........... How the 

Anglo-Indian bureaucrats were misled about the educated classes has now 

been -made apparent not only by the subsidence of the cause that resulted in 

the deportations, but also by the total collapse of the case against the Réwal- 

pindi lawyers.......... Now, can the information wiich Government possess 

about Lajpatrai be truer than that which they had about the Rawalpindi 

lawyers when they opposed their applications for bail? It is due both to the 

deported persons and to Government that the charges on which the action of 

Government was based should be forthwith published. Will our sapient 

contemporaries, who at first cautioned us to be patient and to wait till Mr. Mor- 

ley saw fit to take the public into his confidence, join us in calling upon him 

to make a public declaration of the charges?” [In itsissue of 20th November 

the paper writes:— “Our Lahore correspondent onthe authority of Lala 

Lajpatrai himself tells us that the Commissioner of the Mandalay Divi 

sion whilst informing the Lala of his intended restoration to liberty warned him 

on behalfof the Viceroy that if he committed sedition again he would at once 

be deported or arrested and tried. That one outburst of envenomed wrath and 

the Indian bureaucrat’s air of hauteur and infallibility were sufficient to 

take away all grace from the act of clementry, for which it may be that we have 

to thank only King Edward’s large-heartedness and Mr. Morley’s not yet 

entirely extinguished conscience. We shall pass over what the /’ioneer aptly 

calls the official conspiracy to keep the matter secret, which, if made public on 

the 9th instant along with the birthday honours, would have sent throughout 

India one mighty wave of enthusiastic loyalty, and we shall also gloss over the 

stupidity of carrying the Lala and Ajit Singh as prisoners to Lihore. But may 

we ask what Government hoped to gain by the threat of a repetition of the 

deportation ? Surely the Lala and Ajit:‘Singh and all India are aware of the 

Government’s power to deport and to do anything and everything it likes, 

But the-sinfulness of the threat ecnveyed through tho Conmissioner of 

Mandalay lies in the fact that it was addressed to a man not adjuaged guilty and 

not even apprised as to what the charge against him was..,........ To use the q 
kind of language the Mandalay Commissioner used meant only branding as : 
guilty a man without any proof or charge against him. The Natus to this day 
know not why they were deported and we suppose Government, too, do not 
know it because the information they acted upon must bave turned out to be 
false, or else they would not have preserved complete silence. And so it must 
be in regard to Lala Lajpatrai, At any rate unless Government make a 
declaration, the Lala and Ajitsingh will both be regarded by all fair-minded 
men as absolutely innocent and Government as having been used as tools by 
secret informers who dare not face publicity, Itis these pets that are allowed | 
to stab in the dark, that will prove the worst enemies of the’ British Indian 
Empire.” | | 


26. Government are mistaken if they suppose that the Lala’s release 
aaa will completely pacify the public mind, The public 

gitrel sees curiosity as to the circumstances which brought 
(20), 18th Nov.; Duyanot- about his liberation ‘still remains unsatisfied, and if 
tejak (73), 20th Nov.; inthe absence of au official declaration any severe 
Akhbar-e-Islam (62), 16th strictures are umfide against Government they will 
hig FS lige Samachar have none but themselves to thank for it. It was 
(94), only on the 2nd November at the last session of the 
Viceregal Council that the Viceroy charged certain persons with having 
attempted to tamper with the native army ; and judging from his language, the 
charge was apparently directed against the two deported gentlemen. In view 
of the grave charges thus indirectly. made against them it is but reasonable that 
they should be allowed an opportunity of making theirdefence. [The Akhddr-e- 
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‘a - Bouddga ar _eiilles how it happens that the Panjab, which but six months ago 
_ _ had been declared to be on the verge of a rebellion, should in such a short 
See me have returned to loyalty, and prays Government, now that the Punjab 


'¢0 disclose their reasons for the deportations. The Dnydnottejak also 


dalls ane Mr, Morley now to fulfil his promise of publishing the charges 
against Lajpatrai and of giving him an opportunity of proving his innocence 
in.a court of law. The Akh’bdr-e-Isldm congratulates Government on their 


far-sif ghted olicy i in releasing Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh and thereby gratify- 


ing the public, It adds that this act of kindness is indicative of the great love 
which Government feel for their subjects and urges upon the people the necessity 
ef moderation and calmness in approaching Government in such cases. The 


Kadthidwdér Samdchdr thanks Government for having at last rendered justice 


to Lajpatrai by setting him free, but wishes that the officials had been more 
circumspect before adopting hasty measures. } 


27. “So Lajpatrai and A jit Singh have at last been liberated from durance 
vile. The event is broadly indicative of the fact that 

© Kais2rei-Hind (29). 24th Sanity after all has returned to Government. ‘he 
Nov., Eng. cols.; *Rést sedition panic, as originally manufactured, and after- 
Goftir (34), 24th Nov.; wards fanned into a gigantic flame by an unscru- 


Kathiawar Times (8), 18th r ? 
Nov. ; Kardeht Ohsonicle (7), pulous Police, tas died out. The resources of spies, 


‘17th Nov.; Phenix (14), informers, et hoc genus omne, have been exhausted. 


20th Nov. The fever heat has abated. It is the sober com- 
ments and eriticism of the Indian Press 


which have wrought this phenomenon of political quiescence in the 


Olympian atmosphere, Had there been really anything against the two 
gentlemen, Government would not have been slow to “flourish it in 
the. face of the inquisitive but sceptical public.......... Government 
must have been heartily sorry for what they did, specially our Radical 
Pharisee at Westminister with all his life-long ‘ Liberal > principles. Of 


course, they are at liberty to allege now that it is because of the peace and 


order which followed the deportation that they have now thought it fit to 
release them. ‘The excuse may be taken for whatit may be worth, Such 
an excuse does not deceive the public. But it is of no use saying aught more 
on the subject. Suflicient for the day is the release of the two men; and suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil of absolutism in the land by the men on the 
spot who have behaved so foolishly as to have forfeited all claim to be consi- 
dered statesmen, men who know how to rule an alien people, highly 
intelligent, docile, law-abiding and _ self-respecting.” [The dst Goftdr 
insists upon the people being enlightened as to reasons which led 
Government to order the deportations, and .adds:-—“'lo keep them in 


the dark would be a great political blunder. If Ajit Singh alone had been 


deported, the public w ‘ould not have clamoured for an explanation with that 
pertinacity with which they desire to be enlightened as to the charges against 
his partner in exile, for his previous antecedents were unknown. Lala Lajpat- 
rai, on the other hand, is a man known to his people and the country. Though 
his speeches and writings savour of violent criticism of Government’s actions | 
and policy, that does not explain why he was chosen for such ignominious treat- 
ment under a law which is meant for felons and criminals euilty of grave poli- 
{ical misdeeds.” ‘The Kdthidwar Times writes :—‘‘ The news about ‘the release 
of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh has undoubtedly spread joy all over the country, 
but in all quarters wonder is expressed at the strange way in which the Gov- 
ernment of [India have managed the whiole affair from beginning to end.”’ The 
Kardchi Chronicle . writes :—“ So cleverly was the release effected that the 
‘public were isnorant of it even though two or three days had elapsed after 
the memorable event had actually ‘taken piace. Our joy is all the more 
unbounded on account of the ahi intelligence that has been vouchsafed to 
us and also on account of the reasonable frame of mind in which we now find 
Government.” The Phaniz writes:—* the release of Lala Lajpatrai 
and Sardar Ajit Singh isa happy sign of the times. 1t indicates the dawn 
of returning sanity among the White Brahmins who hold the destinies 
of this country in the hollow of their hands. We think that the release 
of the State prisoners is due entirely to the intervention of His se a the eo King: 
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XHmperor.......... All India is thankful to His. Majesty for this gracious act of 
kindness, The King-Emperor, needless to observe, has, by this single judicous 
act, strengthened and cemented the ties of loyalty that attach the educated 
Indians to the ‘Throne.......... Those who have the opportunity of observing the 
attitude of the educated Indians within the last few days will testify to our 
assertion that: disloyalty and disaffection do not exist in this land of ours; if . 
they do exist, they do soin the ‘ brains’ of the sun-dried bureaucrats, True, there 
is, we admit, a deep feeling of resentment that rankles in the hearts and minds of 
some of our countrymen. But the resentment extends only to the repressive 


measures and the acts of the powers that be, and certainly not towards the 
Thr one.”’ } 


28. “The event of the week is the restoration of liberty to Lala Lajpatrai. 
Conventional thanks are indeed due to Lord Minto, 
Muli atta (10), 1ith Nov; and some would have us extend them to Mr. Morley 
ra (136), | 19th Nove; and the King. But, even at the hour of Lalaji’s 
(132), 22nd Nov.; ws , ‘ 
Ralpatarw (133), 17th Nov; Telease, we must honestly contess that thankfulness 
Arunodaya (108), 17th Nov.; 1s by no means the predominant sentiment in tho 
Hindu Punch (126), 20th public mind. Itis absurd for Government to expect us 
Nov. to thank them simply because they did not detain the 
Lala longer. Thankfulness must be at a discount 
when the people feel that the conduct of Government towards Lala Lajpatrai 
has been most unjust from the beginning. ‘Shall we thank Government 
hecause they yielded to panic-stricken officers in the Punjab who insisted on 
Lala Lajpatrai’s deportation without any justification for such an extreme 
measure? Shall we thank them because they gave him no opportunity to meet 
the charges against him? Shall we thank them because they refused permission 
even to his law-agents to communicate with him in order that his honour might - 
be vindicated by a private civil action against that high priest of falsehood 
and sensationalism among the ranks of English journalism, we mean the 
Daily Express? Lastly, shall we thank them because they refused to accept 
the testimony of the whole non-official Indian world given in his favour and 
treated with contempt the protests and entreaties of some of the best men 
among us who pleaded for his release? Government havg taken their own 
time to release Lala Lajpatrai. He is not released in deference to. public opinion ; 
they have released him because they are ashamed of themselves and because 
they would feel more ashamed of themselves were they to detain him any 
longer. We for one refuse to take the release as an act of kindness, and 
instead of thanking Government we will repeat our protest against their 
original act of tyranny in deporting him, And we shall go on repeating it 
till they prove the charges against him in an open trial, or frankly and publicly 
admit their mistake.’ [Zhe Kessri writes:—It is said that Lala Lajpatrai 
was allowed to go on board the Guide after signing a condition that he 
would not take part in any seditious movements. It is in no way 
derogatory to th: Lalaif ho has really signed sucha condition, The 
truth of it, however, cannot be vouched till full accounts of the release are 
published by the Lala himself or by Goverument. ‘The Rawalpindi trials that 
were expected to support the theory of a rebellion in thg Punjab ended in a fiasco. 
After the collapse of that house of cards it was shameless on the part of the 
authorities to allow Lala Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajit Singh to rot in confinement. 
{t is evident that Government wefe thrashing honest citizens, mistaking them 
for a brood of vipers. It is in keeping with the Machiavelian policy of 
Government that they should try to throw, dust into the eyes of the people 
by ordering the release of Lala Lajpatrai with a view to make it serve as a_ sort 
of soothing dose to counteract the elfect of the Seditious Meetings. ‘here 
is no meaning in the argument that Lala Lajpatrai was released because 
the Punjabis hid behaved well during the last six months. The fact is 
that Government could not get any proofs against the deportees even after six 
~montlis and were obliged to release them in sheer helplessness, The Honour- 
‘able Mr. Gokhale’s questions concerning Lajpatrai were flouted in the 
Council, though it must have been fully known to Government at the time 
“that he was to be released within a few days. ‘This proves the futility 
‘of. trying to convince Government by pleading sweetly with them. 


He dl observes there is no necessity to offer any thanksgiving to Government 


for tho. relegse of Lala Lajpatrai. Since according to the paper it was 


le to detain the deportees in confinement longer than six months 


-secording to the Regulation under which they were deported. The 


Kalpataru writers:—We thank Government for having released Lala 
Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajit Singh. According to the Times of India the 


-telease of the two men is conditional upon their taking no part in any seditious 


agitation in future, but we do not think that this isthe case. Acceptance of 


‘such a condition is tantamount to an indirect admission that they had taken 


part in such agitation in the past, Looking back upon the reports which 
were given currency to in the past, we are inclined to think that the bugbear of 
sedition was conjured up by the Anglo-Indians without any grounds and that 
the conduct of the two deportees had never been tainted by sedition. We again 


‘tender our thanks to Government for having set them at liberty. ‘The Arunodaya 


writes :—Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh obtained their release on the King’s 
Birth-day and were sent off from Mandalay to Calcutta, It is -difficult to say 
how far their release is a matter for rejoicing tv us.. Six months ago they were 
seized and deported without any enquiry into their guilt and they have now been 
set at liberty after the whole nation has been bound hand and foot by means of 
the Seditious Meetings Act. What is there to rejoice at in all this, we ask ? The 
only feeling the event should evoke is one of regret thatin an empire on which the 
sun never sets the authorities should have taken six months to realise their folly. 
The Hindu Punch writes:—Indians have not much reason to rejoice over the 
release of the Punjdb deportees. The latter were deported at the will of 
Government and are now released because Government willed so. The Indians 
did nothing in the matter. They did not even submit a petition praying for 
their liberation. Indian administration is carried on at the sweet will of our 
British rulers and will continue to be so conducted for some time to come,| 
29. All the predictions about the iron age by our revered saint Mahavir 
ine chin Coo coming true and non-Aryans are trying to 
ment Resclution permitting pollute the localities sacred to our religion. The 
buildings to be erectcd on incessant efforts that are being made to isjure the 
the Parashnath Hill.® loyal Indian subjects and the application of the 
Jain Vijaya (77), 28th murderous knife to thcir rights have inflamed their 
= minds. Similar efforts are also being made to spread 
discontent among the wealthy Jain community by encroachments on their holy 
shrines, A resolution has been already passed authorising the erection of 
twenty bungalows on holy Samet Shikhar, The firmans of the Emperor Akbar on 
which our rights are based have been disregarded. ‘The officers of the King-Em- 
peror, whom we respect so much, have done open injustice tous, and trampled 
upon our rights, ‘Ihe resolution, which has been issued in spite of the proofs 
and protests submitted by us, is certainly very discreditable to them. We really 
wonder why our Jain brethren do not yet wake up from their slumbers., 
Although the present resolution allows only twenty bungalows to be erected, 
their number will no doubt increase in course of time, if no steps are taken © 
by us to check their growth. But recently a grease manufactory was opened 
on the hill, but by strenuous efforts the late Virchand Raghavji succeeded in 
getting it closed. It is necessary thatsome eight or ten such self-sacrificing men 
should come forward and form a deputatian who should be backed up by the 
wealthy Jains ; and then we are sure of success in the nearfuture. It is not yet 
too late ; the resolution is only a week old. Even Parliament might be approach- 
ed, if necessary. jn connection with the same subject the paper publishes. 
elsewhere an exhortation addressed to the Jains by one Tribhowan Purshottam 
Mangrolwalla. Among other things the writer says:—Such an attack would 
not have been made either on the Muhammadans or the Mahrattas, for Gov- 
ernment know full well how it would rouse them. If, O Jains, you will not make 
a sacrifice in the cause of your religion, when will you ever do it? Sell off the 
Government paper in your possession and invest the proceeds in business. 
Assemble together the whole community and at once put a stop to the purchase 
of foreign articles without which you can surely get on very well. Like the 
‘Bengalis, raise the standard of boycott and the English will soon adopt quite 
a different tone towards you! | | 
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30. The rainfall this vear has provei both unseasonal and deficient, and the 
agriculturists cannot, therefore, easily meet the Govern. | 
Alleged indifference of tho ment demand. But the officials do not pay sufficient . 


official class to the miserable ee i + ; 
condiiton of the rayate. heed to the miseries of the rayats. Their inspection | 


we of crops is perfunctory and they apparently think 
gag — that the very fact of the people ins i and 
appearing clad before them is sufficient to disprove 
the existenco of famine. In the programme of famine relief works, preference 
is shown to roads rather than to canals, because the former make it easier for the . 
officials to ascertain whether famine conditions prevail in their jurisdiction or not. 
We think savkars should abstain from advancing any money to needy agricul- 
turists, and tell them to go to the Mamlatdar’s office with a view to test out how 
far Government fee] a real solicitude for the rayats and are anxious to prevent 
them from being starved todeath. The poor and the famine-stricken, too, should 
put Government to the test so as to ascertain whether they are their true friends 
and benefactors. Government have in the past realised a good deal df money 
from the rayats and have given them a pledge that they would not suffer any 
one of their subjects to die of hunger. Up till now people used to submit 
petitions to Government with a view to lay their grievances before the 
authorities, but Government do not like the people to assemble together in 
meetings to adopt petitions and have accordingly passed the Seditious 
Meetings Act. They think it better that the rayats should orally explain their 
wants to the officials, The rayats should, therefore, personally go to the 
officials and sit dharna at the Kutcheries. Their grievances will then be 
speedily redressed. Lord Minto, the ancestor of the present Viceroy, maintained 
British supremacy in India and the Native States by disregarding the 
precedent laid down by his predecessors and by showing deference to the 
recommendations of Rajput Chiefs. His descendent of the present day preserves 


that supremacy by passing the Seditious Meetings Act upon the req »mmenda- 
tions of the local authorities. 
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31. The Indu Prakdsh makes a sympathetic reference to the petition 


.. said to have been submitted to Government by the 
Comments on the petition 


of the Bhandiris of Ratnagiri Bhandaris of Ratnagiri (vide paragraph 15 of 
District against the proposed Weekly Report No. 45) against the proposal to 


establishment of a central establish a central distillery at Dadar, The paper 
Distillery at Dadar. oints out that the establishme sti 
Indu. Prakdsh (42), 16th P nt of such a distillery 


Nov would deprive the Bhanddris of a hereditary occu- 
pation, as they would no longer be allowed to distil 
liquor from toddy or the palm juice. It adds:—The Honourable Mr. Drew, 
when he was Collector of Ratnagiri, }had drawn the attention of Government to 
the fact that the abolition of toddy-liquor would bring ruin upon thousands 
of Bhandaris. We doubt also whether it would be possible to manufacture 
at one central distillery the whole of the liquor required for consumption in the 
Presidency and whether Mowra liquor is not more deleterious than that distilled 
from toddy. Weare afraid that one result of the proposal would be to stimulate 
the importation and consumption of inferior foreign liquor. Who knows whether 
the abolition of toddy-liquor is not intended to have the above effect? We 
hope Government would make a satisfactory declaration of policy on the point 
and also give a sympathetic consideration to the petition of the Bhanddris as 
the interests of no iess than two lakhs of poor people are involved in the matter. 


82. “The transfer of W. Doderet, Esq,, Collector of Ahmedabad, has 


caused wide-spread regret among all classes of the 
Popularity of Mr. Doderet, people. He was very a popular and sympathetic 
1.C.8., Collector of Almed- ea y yor bees het 


ahad Collector, whose respect for public opinion and public 
Gujarati Punch (26), 17th Sentiments endeared him to allin Ahmedabad. There 
Nov., Eng. cols. was no iegitimate grievance, which he failed to 


| redress, if it was duly brought to his notice. Every 

man knows the strenuous efforts he made to help those whose huts and. houses 

collapsed in the heavy rains of the year before last. Every one knows 

the sympathy he felt for those who were haunted by the grim spectre of famine. 

. Every one knows the prompt action he took in connection with the increase 

in octroi duties on certain articles sanctioned by the local Municipality.......... 
con 1982—8 | 
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Sip hob aay that nis “pppandin ‘were 80 road as to encourage Indian 
aspirations in the direction of politics. «That would certainly be unnatural for a 
_  Oollee or to ey but this much may be admitted that he administered justice in 
nanner oreditable to himself and beneficial to the public.......... He leaves. 
— jm'a hame which will be cherished by many in Ahmedabad for some 
aie time to come, the more 8o because we meet nowadays with Collectors whose 
ile haughty and overbearing demeanour towards educated natives is their saliont 
feature. The series of entertainments held in honour of Mr. Doderet form 
an eloquent testimony to his popularity.” 


’ 88. In an article headed the ‘Murder of justice” the Jain writes :— 
SCiodimatdicd the: Riwal- = 2° details of the horrible rape case in the Punjdb. 
pindi rape case, apt ae to us a vivid picture of the ways in which 
Jain (195), 17th Noy.; Englishmen in this country are degrading themselves 
Jémee-Jamshed (28), 22nd by their black deeds. They show how the so-called 
mers independent British juries are not ashamed to screen 
their fellow-countrymen. Whatever the officials might say, it is such incidents 
as these which have bred the present unrest in India. We are familiar with 
cases in which English officers have killed [Indian coolies and yet escaped 
punishment. But here we have the case of a young respectable girl of 17, 
who is robbed of her all-in-all, and when her case is brought before a court 
of justice, the fiend who ravished her is declared innocent by an 
English Judge and jury. This and similar miscarriages of justice are 
to be ascribed to the system of trying I[uropeans by. European juries 
only. Justice is the watchword of the British Government, and if such cases 
as these make the public doubt this, it is but the duty of Government to take steps 
to dispel their doubts. The very fact that the story of the defence that a young 
i girl brought up according to Hindu ideas consented to the intercourse for 
mohey was unhesitatingly swallowed by the Judge and the jury shows that 
Europeans are still utterly ignorant of the manners “and customs of the people 
of this country. Again, the suspicions of the people are aggravated by the fact 
that but recently a native was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment for 
attempting to violate the chastity of an English lady. When such 
distinctions between the white and the black skin are made, the English- 
man’s professions of chivalry towards ladies are nothing but a sham. 
For a Hindu lady to be deprived of ber virtue renders her an outcast from 
‘society. The ideas of Europeans inthis matter are quite different, and the 
‘law based on European notions of morality is quite uscless from the point of 
view of Hindu morality. This is the reason why such outrages are on the 
increase, If Government are really anxious to do justice, they should in 
eases Of this nature appoint native jurors, thoroughly conversant with the 
social customs of the country. [lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed adds:—The decision 
a: in the present case would deter any woman in future from making a similar 
oe complaint ; for instead of getting redress she would only have insult added to 
injury. Even admitting the defence story to be true, the accused on their 
own admission are guilty of immorality and the Railway authorities should 
set an example by dismissing them from their service. } 
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34. ‘Lhe Kesari, adverting to the Rawalpindi outrage case, expresses its 
-  seex tea wy. Surprise that the jurors and the Judge should have 
: ae (186), 19th Nov.; believed Moore’s statement that Viranwali was a 
tkiteak (120), 10th Nov. ; ; ; 
IndutPrakash (42), 21st Nov. consenting party despite strong evidence to the 
contrary. It adds:—Can anything bs imagined, 
which will equal the inhuman ‘wickedness and the utter shamelessness of 
charging the girl with immorality, after she was subjected to a cruel outrage ? 
As the Advocate-General ‘observed indignantly, would the accused have dared 
to bring a counter- charge if it had been the daughters and sisters of the 
whites who were the victims of Morre’s beastly passion’? Supposing he had 
dared do so, would the gentlemen of the jury have believed him? ‘The whites 
should bear in mind that a single trial like this gives birth in the public mind 
to thoughts that are not aroused by hundreds of seditious lectures and writings. 
The acquittal of Moore and Faz! is not only an outrage on justice but a veritable 
‘murder of the gcddess of Justice, especially, when one remembers that a few 
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years ago a. Punjabee was sentenced to 20 years’ rigorous imprisonment for 


similar strain, The Indu Prakdsh writes that Viranwali committed suicide. ] 


35. Everything connected with the Vihdri trial, except the fact that the 
imprisonment awarded to the editor was simple, was 
Comments on tho result of Obiectionable. The jurors were ignorant of the lan- 
the Vihare trial. ees ta hich i blished, -Th 
Kél (132), 22nd Nov. suage in WwW iC! 16 paper was pu 1s ed, ) 
accused was prohibited from reading out his defence. 
These are not signs of justice. Where was the necessity of enacting this 
dramatic scene of dealing out justice? Where is the difference between such 
trials and the suggestions of Sir Charles Elliot about gagging the Press? The 
English people are taking all this trouble to preserve the Indians from the taint 
of sedition. ‘They do not at all desire to gag the Press! For no Englishman 
will think of restraining the liberty of the Press. 


- 


36, The Editor of the Vihdri has been convicted under section 124A of. 
the Penal Code and sentenced to simple imprisonment: 


Sdnj Vartama'n (95), 22nd for 
Nove 


two years together with a fine of Rs. 300. This 
is nothing but the penalty which the editor had’ to 
pay for his indulgence in allegories and metaphors without a thought as to 
what construction they were capable of and what plight they might bring 
him into. Many persons would, however, refuse to admit that the articles 


in the Vihdri were written with the object of inciting people to sedition 


or-exciting hatred or contempt against Government. We are inclined 

to believe the editor when he says that, his mind being excited on 
- account of the prevailing unrest in the Punjab and Bengal, he happened to 
read certain articles from the pen of Mr. Wilfred Blunt and was seized 
with the desire to write something similar in tone and language. Anyhow 
the editor has suffered for his justly foolish diatribes. But we think the 
Sessions Court could very well have made the punishment milder. Again, 
the fact that the jury were divided made it all the more necessary that the 
accused should not have been so severely punished. 


7. “Yesterday the retrial of Bapumia, late Acting Sanitary Superin- 
tendent of Surat, terminated and he has again been 
Comments on tho judgment (lischarged by the Magistrate, Mr. Sorabshah Hormasii, 
‘in the case in which the late 9n the cround that though the man Chhagan had no 
Acting Sanitary Superinten- wien Atak te til at 3 a “+ y see 
dent of Surat was charged pe tied to his waist in accordance with the District 
with causing through negli: Magistrate’s circular, the accused Bapumia could not 
gence the death of amuni- he charged with negligence because the bhangi died 
through injury received by his fall and an abscess in 


cipal scavenger. oa 
Apakshpat (08), 1 “°Y the head getting poisoned through it, Well, how did 


Eng, cols. 


the foul gas? Was not the bhangi a victim to Bapumia’s negligence in as 
much as he could have been the sooner hauled up had the rope been tied? 
Was not the order of the District Magistrate deliberately disobeyed ? Has 
not also the accused told the Qourt a barefaced lie, making two contradictory 
statements? ‘The Court in fact has noticed his prevarications and yet has 
let him off without the least punishment. It is impossible for us _ to 
comprehend the attitude of the Court throughout the case. The Magistrate 
appears, from the remarks that he passed during the trial, to have either 
prejudged the merits of the case or to have had very peculiar notions as to 
what culpable negligence is.” 


38. The District Judge of Sholapur recently declined to considera petition 


attempting an: outrage upon a white lady. -[The Ohikitaak comments in a. 


hefall? Was not fall due to his being suffocated by. 


relating to a Municipal election. The petitioner liad. 


Complaint against the siloged in the petition that the person elected had 


decision of the District Judge 


of Sholdpur in the matter of a resorted to questionable practices in securing votes 
petition challenging the and that certain Municipal employés had taken 
validity of municipal part in securing the election. ‘I'he authenticity of 


election. ne certain voting papers was also challenged. The abo 

, 16th Nov. pap als ged. e above 
- Swardjye (169) sa allegations were certainly worth inquiring into, but 
there was a mistake made in the petition about the. date of the Municipal elec- 
tions. It was stated that the said elections bad taken place on the 26th, whereas 
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ft dato wee the’ 28th.*° The ‘ District Judge, relying. on the former date, 

the petition Yas: time-barred. . But the petitioner, on coming to know of 
, submitted a fresh petition giving the correct date. To this, how- 
wer, the | eite ‘party took objection on the ground that the matter having once 

deoiled t deed by ‘the sang Judge: could not be reconsidered byhim. Curiously 
. Judge allowed the plea and refused to inquire into the petition, 
eet a of the District J udge being final in such cases, there is no appeal 
to the High Court. A similar petition re last year’s elections had mot with a 
similar fate. A suitable modification in the existing wording of the, District. 
Municipal Act will obviate the present difficulty and render an appeal to the 
High Court possible. 


89. The sepoys of the Punjab Infantry Regiments stationed here create 
; a good deal of row in the bazaar, and it ia found that. 
Complaint about the annoy- their behaviour towards village women, who sell in 
ance caused by some sepoys 
of the Native Infantry regi- the bazaar, is most improper. Last Saturday there 
ment stationed at Belgaum. #§ Was a free fight in connection with this affair and 
Chikitsak (120), 20th the Police have reported the offending sepoys to 
nants their Commanding Officer. Many people have gone 
to live in huts on account of plague. mepoys of the Madras and Punjab regi- 
mentson their way to More Majgaon foradrink cause much annoyance ‘to 
stray passers-by whom they meet on the way. We hope the Collector will 
take measures to stop all this. 


40. The Gaelic American is not at all surprised that its circulation is. 
_ prohibited in India. It fully expected such a deve- 
4 Opinions of the Gaelic jonment of the policy by its previous experience 
merican and the Indian 
Svoiologist upon the probi- Of the Irish policy of the English people. The 
bition imposed by the Indian Gaelic American also thinks that if the people in 
aoa —_ their cir- gelf-defence resort a little to Russian methods of 
en sa ae _ agitation to counteract the barbarous policy of the 
Admavth (40), a °”*? Government, their action would be justifiable. Even 
the worm turns when trodden down. Such a day, 
says the Gaelic American, is dawning over India and it advises the people to 
stick to boycott despite the repressive peiicy of Government. The Indian 
Sociologist also says that a man’s true natureis revealed when he is given a 
responsible position. It saysthat Mr. Morley has shown himself in different 
colours altogether since his advent to office. The udiun Sociologist: is quite 
indifferent about iis prohibition in India and observes that India requires no. 
new seeds of thoughts now and that if they only water those they have got 
already there will be a luxuriant growth of new ideas. {The Samarth also 
translates an extract from the Gaelic American wherein the latter paper 
remarks that the prohibition of its circulation in India by Government is a. 
testimony to its influence on the minds of the Indians, who are enslaved by 
Great Britain. | 


41. The Pratod publishes an account of an imaginary trial of the late 
- Brahma Bandhava Upadhayaya before gods Brahma, 
Imaginary account ofthe Vishnu and Maheswar on a charge of sedition towards 
trial of the late Editor of the the British Government. Upadhyaya asks the gods. 
Sandhya newspaper before a — a gaa , 5 
heavenly tribunal. whether it is just for the people of one nation to rule 
Pratod (1&8), 17th Noy. | Over those of another, Vishnu answers it by saying 
that though the Empire of the Feringhees in India. 
has theoretically no justification whatsoever, its establishment is “due primarily 
to the Indians themselves. Upadhyaya goes on to remark that he never tried to. 
preach sedition against King Edward, but that he only brought to light the unjust. 
and tyrannical misdeeds of certain Government officials. The idea of subverting 
the British Government was never present to his mind, he says, because he knew 
full well that it was impossible of realisation under present conditions. He adds 
that whenever there is conflict bebween loyalty to the country and loyalty to. 
the Government, the moralist gives his verdict in favour of patriotism. 
te Gove next avers that he tried to serve his country without, proving disloyal 
vernment. The verdict returned by the gods is said to be * not guilty.” 
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42, -“The spectre of famine is looming in the horizon and is likely.to stalk 


Complaint about the exces- 
siveness of income tax assess- 
ment in the Sukkur District 
(Sind). 

Sindht (54), 9th Nov., 
Eng. cols, 


into the province at any time........... Under such 
circumstances, an increase in the income-tax will bb 
nothing short of an inhuman act. And were it not 
a fact we would not believe that in Sukkur town and 
Taluka alone there hag been contemplated an increase 
of about Rs. 12,000 in the total ineome-tax demand. 


If the assessing officer had only considered that the town has gone through two 
calamities, plague, and cholera, and that they have paralysed the resources of the 
people, we are sure that no such increase would have been thought of. To say 
that it is open to the aggrieved party to appeal to higher authority is to beg the 
question ; for it is well known that in such cases the appellant has not only to 
overcome the unwillingness of a Revenue appellate officer to interfere, but also 
has to prove that he does not earn so much, which is sufficiently hard in itself, 
Besides, there are many who do not appeal, either because they have no account 
books or because they do not want to undergo the worry and trouble of an appeal. 
But all these facts do not absolve the assessing officer from the duty of relaxing 
his barshness...,...... This is a grievance that ought to be remedied without an 
appeal, and Mr, Sale, who is the Income Tax Commissioner, should intervene, 
before it is too late, to impress on his Mukhtyarkars the advisability of 


leniency.” 
43, * Of late thefts and robberies in Kardchi have grown very numerous 
’ ee and Garrikhatta in particular is a great sufferer in 
requeney et: ra:.a, this respect.......... Two more thefts have been 
robberies in Karachi (Sind) ‘ ; . 
and the alleged inability of the committed in the houses of Dr. D. G. Advani and 
Police force to cope withthem. Mr, Showkiram Navalrai respectively.......... But 
” Karachi Chronicle(7), 1ith these thefts pale into insignificance before the robbery 
ae 


committed the other day in the house of one Bawa 
at whose agent a pistol is said to have been fired and considerable property 
taken away from him. The stories of the thefts and robberies which are the 
talk of the town have disturbed the people’s sense of security. We take this 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the Collector of Kardchi and have 
every hope that he will take such steps as will restore confidence. Apropos of 
this subject, we wish once more respectfully to draw the attention of the 
District Magistrate to the inadequacy of the Police force at Karachi. How. 
ever great-the zeal of some of the Police officers in the performance of their 
duty, that zeal must necessarily receive an undue check owing to the 
insufficiency of the resources at theircommand. ‘The number of Policemen who 
patrol the streets is unusually small....... From recent events, it would ap ear 
that the budmashes in Karachi have assumed an attitude of extrema boldness. 
This boldness is bound to increase with the growing sense of impunity. The 
badmashes also appear to be armed, whereas the Police carry only the regulation 
lathis. Of course, we know that the Police officers are armed, but then how. 
small is their number ?” 


44. ‘ A prisoner is a prisoner and his lot is not to be made easy in jail. 
But civilisation reprobates cruelty to animals, and 
men are after alla higher class of beings than ani- 
mals and even criminals have souls. The main 
object of confining them in jails is not to make the 
criminals callous and hard-hearted by making them 
the butts of the jailor’s cruelty and tyranny, but if 
possible to reform them by the display of kindliness and 
forgiveness towards them and thereby indirectly to make them feel repentance, 
Weare not criticising the Jail Act or the rules and regulations in force in prisons; 
but we want to draw the. attention of the Inspector-General of Prisons, Bombay 
Presidency, to the ill-treatment and uncalled-lor harshness accorded to poor 
‘Muhammadan prisoners in many a jailinSind...... Weare oppressed by the pre- 
dominance of Hindu officials in the prisons in Sind. We particularly refer to 
the Central Jail at Hyderabad where, from top to bottom, all the Jail officials are 
-Hindus—the Jailor, the Assistant. Jailor, the clerk, the warder and all. Itis 
obvious now why. Musalman prisoners are crying for a John Howard. 
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~ Complaint about the crucl 
treatmont giyen by the 
Hindu officials to Muham- 
madan prisoners in the jails 
in Sind. 

Al-Haq (51), 16h Nov., 
Eng, cols, 
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Ing the grant of sueh a vicious monopoly. Already the whites are enjoying 
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rium between Hindu and Muhammadan employés in the Jail department 
specially in the Central Jail at Hyderabad” oe : 
‘ic | Education, 


/ 


“45, ©“ We understand that while the first’ and second year students of the 


Comments on the punish- workshop at the Science College, Poona, have 


“ment awarded to certain been fined five rupees each for non-attendance at the 


students of the Sub-Overseers’ workshop on a particular day, the third year students 


class attached to the College have been rusticated for one year for the same 
of Science, Poona. 


offence ; and all scholars have been made to forfeit 
er their scholarships... The story of the students con- 


-cerned seems to be that they did not wait for the permission of the Director 


of Public Instruction because to absent themselves attendance at the workshop 


‘had become dangerous on. account of the discovery of dead rats in the 


College premisses. According to our information the present punishment is 


awarded not only for the non-attendance, but for the spirit of disobedience 


which the workshop students are alleged to have shown towards Professor 


- Thomson by refusing to do certain acts of menial Jabour. Now if the punish- 


ment be merely for non-attandance, then it is very harsh and excessive, For 
asa rule most educational institutions are closed when a plague epidemic 
commences. But if the punishment has reference to the second offence, then 
we must really characterise it as vindictive. If what we have heard about the 
so-called disobedience be truc, then the students alone are not to blame for 
refusing to do menial work. ‘The affair certainly deserves to be carefully gone 


nto by the College authorities, and while freely admitting that discipline must 


be strictly maintained, we should be sorrv if the students are punished without 
being allowed at least an opportunity to state their own case.”’ 


46, A Missionary happened to visit the Kanarese school at Kalghatgi (Dhar- 

war) on 26th October and was greeted with shouts 

see of Bande Madtaram by the school-boys ; upon this the 

Alleged unjust dismissal tyo.4 Master of the school, Mr. Benni, held a con- 
of afree student from the : “ : : de 5 BOM 

Kanarese school at Kalghatgi Sultation witl. his First Assistant and dismissed a 

(Dhérwér). , poor free student of the third standard and_ reported 

Karnétak Patra (53), 13th =the incident to his superiors witha view to obtain 

Nov. | commendation from them for his act. It is strange 

that a native of India should not understand the significance of the cry. 


Again, when all the boys had shouted the words, how. was the Head Master 


justified in dismissing a solitary free student? We hope the educational autho- 
rities will look into the matter and do justice to the expelled boy. 


Ratiways. 


47, The strike on the East Indian Railway seems to bea serious affair. 
ca __ Itappears to be a very formidable combination, and 
Railway. on tho East Indian whether it ends in two days—as is confidently asserted 
Jam‘e-Jamshed (2), 2ist 12 Some quarters—or in twelve, the sinister side of it 
Nov, Eng. Cols. must continue to cause grave apprehensions to 
Government and the public, It is a united front that. 

the strikers are presenting, and as peace can be sccured only by substantial 
concessions, Or a promise of such concessions in the near future, its bad effect 
op the moralé and discipline of the men, both on this and other railways, can 
hardly be overestimated. Europeans, Eurasians and natives have joined in this 
strike. It is somewhat surprising that even natives should have agreed to take 
part in it, considering the fact that among the more important demands of the 


men, there is the almost outrageous one of making the service, in certain of its 
‘branches, a close preserve for European and East Indians. Our _ political 
associations might be trusted to do the needful in the matter. ‘They must con- 
sider it to be their duty to protest against the demand, and to urge the autho- 


rities to refuse to grant it. They will be fighting the cause of justice in resist- 
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greater advantages on the railways than the native staff~in many respacts a 
more deserving class—and it would be a pity if the authorities are permitted to 
yield to this demand.” - aes od] 


Municipalities. 


48, ‘The Government of India have revised the rules for the granting of 
Joans and advances to local authorities by Provincial 
Revised rales for the Governments out of the resources placed at their dis- 
granting of loans and advan- : ee 
ces to local authorities. by P08al for that purpose, and in regard to the raising of 
_ Provincial Governments and loans by such authorities in the open market, It is pro- 
in regard to the raising of vided that the term of a loan by Government shall not 
eee dios Spectator (5), 88 , extend beyond 20 years, without the previous sanction 
pes of the Government of India. Where the purpose of 
the loan is ‘merely or mainly ornamental or con- 
venient,’ tlhe period is not to exceed 10 years without like sanction. We doubt 
whether local authorities should be permitted to borrow at all for ornamental 
works. ‘The period for which a loan can be raised in the open market is to be 
determined in each case by the Governor-General in Council. The Decentrali- 
sation Commission may have to say something about this rule. It may inquire 
whether the Provincial Governments are not compatent to exercise this 
control over the discretion of local authorities. Government wish to impress it 
upon all loeal bodies that the extension of a loan beyond the period which is 
absolutely necessary for its repayment isa policy of waste, for which the 
lightening of the immediate burden of the borrower is no justification. The 
existing state of indebtedness of the local body, and the prospect of the future 
growth of such indebtedness, will no doubt be among the considerations which 
ought to determine the extension of a loan. The reason of ths rule that every 
loan by a local authority in the open market should raceive the previous sanction 
of the Government of India seems to be that ‘ the State claims precedence in the 
demands upon the money market in India, and it is essential to enable the 
Government to prevent the loan operations of local authorities from clashing 
with those of the State ’.”’ 


49. The term of office of Mr. S. M. Edwardes as Municipal Commissioner 

of Bombay is drawing toa close. During the short 

Mr. &. M. Edwardes as time which he has been at the helm he has dis- 
a Dae Commis: played such perseverance, tact and judgment in 
Sunj Vartamen (95), 2cth Suppressing the prevailing mismanagement in the 
and 21st Nov. municipal affairs that his departure will be deeply 
, ue regretted by all. We do not mean to cast any reflec- 
-tion either on Mr. Sheppard or Mr. Harvey or any of the preceding Municipal 


Commissioners. But this much is clear that owing to their numerous respon- 


sible duties none of them could find time to look to the internal administration 
and remove the prevailing disorder. Now that an active and persevering Com- 


missioner like Mr. Edwardes has, in spite of the burden of routine work, entered 
upon the welcome task of dispelling the darkness in which several of the 
departments of the Municipality have been enveloped it would only make 
the confusion worse if in his absence his task should be given up. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Sheppard will take up the torch. But we are far 
from confident that he will be able to do full justica to Mr, Edwardes’ 
projected reforms. The versatile activity displayed by Mr. Edwardes within 
his brief career has elicited more encomiums from the Corporation than were 
ever evoked by any preceding Commissioner in the course of a prolonged 
régime. It is, therefore, to the interest of the Municipal Corporation that 
his services should be placed at tneir disposal for some time more to enable 
-him to thoroughly weed out the eviis existing in the municipal offices. A 
request to Government from the Corporation to continue Mr. Edwardes as 


Deputy Municipal Commissioner will not, we are sure, be refused. We, there- 


fore, trust that some energetic corporator will take up the matter... [Ina 
subsequent issue the Sdnj Vartamdn makes culogistic references to the manner 
_in which Mr, Edwardes has prepared. the Municipal budgct and remarks that 
. it affords one more proof, if any were needed, of the high abilities of Mr. Ed- 
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Of the presen j Municipal: Commissioner, the paper -adds, that he should have 
- been enabled to reduce the water-rate and the town duty on corn.] 
* 60: Qommenting on the fire that broke out on the 14th November in the 
sao Bed 7 Broach Municipal Market and which caused the des- 
_ Comments on a serious fruction of a row of 14 shops, the Broach Samdchar 
ote heed gaeieaape Market, writes :—The great loss attending this fire would have 
- Broach Samichér. (69), been prevented, or at least minimised, if the appliances 
12th Noy. provided in the city for putting out fires had been in 
Cee full working order. The Municipal fire-station was 
within 50 paces of the scene of the fire, and it is strange how the fire was not at 
once checked. It is necessary that enquiries be at once made into the causes of 
this fire and as to whether the rules requiring the storge of the necessary supply 
of water and the presence of the firemen in readiness for emergencies were 
roperly observed or not, The Municipality should inqaire whether 
inflammable materials were stored in excessively large quantities in the market, 
whether there was any night watchman in charge of the market, and whether 
he had given immediate warning. at the fire-station ; whether it was the water- 
waggons, with their bullocks and drivers, or the Fire Department, or both, that 
Were not ina state of readiness. ‘hese questions should be fully investigated 
and if any person is found guilty, he should be severely dealt with. 


51, The special meeting of the Pen (Kolaba) Municipality (vzde para- 
iil lk laa ; graph 43 of Weekly Report No, 46) was held on 
Pen (Koléba) in consequence 24th instant to consider the question of the enhance- 
of the raising of the octroi ment of the octroi duties and the strike of the local 
duties by the local Munici- shop-keepers, Mr. LBreomfield being in the chair, 


pality. To the great disappointment of the aggrieved 
rn a merchants, the Municipality did nothing beyond 


appointing a committee to inquire into the grievances 
connected with the increase cf the duties and to make a report on the subject 
within a fortnight. Asa temporary measure, the Municipality has decided to 
open a shop for the conveniences of the poor. We really fail to understand why 
the Municipality should first of all spend municipal money in a lavish manner 
and then proceed to saddle the rate-payers with enhanced octroi duties. If the 
Municipal Councillors are not prepared to yield to the outcry against the 
increased duties on the false plea of prestize, why should the people also withdraw 
their demand ? } 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52.. A Pandharpur correspondent writes to the Indu Prakash, under date 
ee the 15th November :—The Industrial Conference was 
trial Conference at Pandha,. Opened here yesterday. Among those present on the 
‘pur (Sholdpur). occasion were Mr. Tilak, Dr. Deshmukh, Mr. Athavle, 
Indu Prakwsh (42), 18th editor of the Punjdbee, Profesor Bijapurkar, and other 
os i Dnyan Prakish (40), delegates from Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Kolhapur, 
nih Belgaum, &c. Mr. Aradhye, pleader, president of the 
Reception Committee, after welcoming the delegates read an essay on “the 
Industrial condition of India.’ He ‘said: ‘'lhough Lord Minto divorced 
honest swadeshi from politics, it will never be possible to effect a complete 
separation between politics and the material condition of a people, A Gov- 
ernment exists only for the good of its subjects, and the material prosperity of 
the latter depends largely on the policy of Government, Many industries, such 
as glass and wool manufactures, gun-making, &c., could not have been intro- 
duced into England but for the assistance of Government, Many Indian in- 
dustries also have been destroyed owing to the hostile attitude of Government to- 
wards them, England herself, by prohibiting the importation of foreign silk, had 
_ once adopted swadeshism. There is thus a direct connection between political 
authority and the material condition of the people subject to it, No one wishes 
that British rule in India should become extinct. We only ask that it should 
‘be exercised for our benefit and for bettering our condition. If England refuses 
-to do'this, we should combine together and adopt the principle of Protection, 
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Mr. C. V. Vaidya was then elected President of the Conference. He said that in 
the Colonies of Africa, Anstraliay &c., the principle of Protection had been 
aceepted by the various Governments, but that the British rulors of India were 


indifferent inthe matter. Mr. Tilak next spoke as follows :—India was formerly - 


rich, but is now very poor; the reverse is the case with England. The cause of 
this difference is the policy followed by the rulers in the two countries. The 


chief duty of a ruler is to look after the well-being of the people. The question 


is whether during the last 100 years our rulers have faithfully discharged this 


duty. Englishmen boast that they have conferred upon us the blessing of. 


peace, introduced railways and telegraphs, and opened schools in the 
country. So long as we were well-off, we admired Englishmen for doing these 
things. Bui the trend of national sentiments has changed during the last 
twenty years, and we have come to think that the education at present im- 
parted to us by Government is merely one-sided, inasmuch as it weans us 
from trades and industries and creates in us only a liking for clerical work, 
Government have destroyed our trades and made us solely dependent on agri- 
culture. ‘lo improve this state of things we must resort to swadeshis, 
boycott, &c. Our rulers have neglected their duty of providing us with food. 
They have benefited the people of Manchester by destroying the industries in 
this country, which at onetime supported crores of people. Some industries are 
still holding up their head, but even these are trammelled by restrictions. 


It is necessary to open agricultural and industrial schools. Government 


are increasing the expenditure on the Police and the Army, but it would 
be better if they increased the number of industrial schools. White 
men are fed at our cost. Such was not the case under Muhammadan 
rule. Though the Moslem rulers committed excesses in religious matters, 
they did not drain away the country’s wealth to a foreign land. The fact that 
we have begun to understand these things has exasperated our rulers and so 
they are passing laws like the Seditious Meetings Act. It is clear that England 
does not mean to help us, since India, after a century of British rule, is not 
able to show that progress which Japan has achieved within forty years. The 
chief cause of our decline is want of industrial knowledge. ‘lo remedy this 
we should open industrial schools at various placcs. [A correspondent of the 
Dnydn Prakash writes:—Mr. ‘Tilak addressed an open air meeting, attended 
by about 15,000 people at Pandharpur on the 16th November, and dilated on 
a number of topics such as plague, famine, the repressive policy of Govern- 
ment and the poverty oi the people. He laid stress on the eflicacy of swadeshi, 
boycott, passive resistance and exhorted his audience to persevere in all these 
with a view to make Government to listen favourably to their grievances. He 
warned the people generally that if they failed to adopt these remedies they 
would be deemed traitors to the cause of their country. He also urged 
native Government servants to act in a more truth-speaking and patriotic 
spirit. | 


53. The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a hand-bill, signed by one Chimanlal 
| _ gJamnadas and said to have been circulated in the city 
Sean ot or of Broach, of which the following is the purport :—Be 
Bara Sorte t (95) ‘yonq_ it known to the reople of Broach that an Arbitration 
Noy. ‘ Akhbér-e-Soud dg ar Court, with Rao Bahadur Motilal Chunilal, as presi- 
(20), 23rd Nov. dent, has been opened rear the Dasha Lad Bania 
Wadi. All are invited to bave their disputes settled 
in this Court by arbitrators of their own selection. Thereby they will be 
saved a good deal of expense and spared the inconveniences incidental to the 
proceedings in a regular Court of Law. A nominal fee of Re. 1 will 
be levied from each of the two parties in a dispute, who will also have 
to share equally the cost of the stamp duty required for the documenty, 
It is hoped that people will avail themselves of this Court. [Referring to the 
above, the Suz7 Vartamdn, in a brief editorial, welcomes the establishment of 
the Court and trusts that the inhabitants of Broach will take advantage of it, 
The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also wishes success to the Court and feels confident 
that under the guidance of Rao Bahadur Motilal, the experiment will be 
crowned with success. | | | 
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me fa the Matriculation hensive 

i to-dla in the Premabhai Hall 
by the Swadeshi Mitra Mandal. Divan Bahadur 
Abe ~ Ambala) Sakerlal presided. Mr. Maganbhai Chatur- 
whi sai, I 5, Las LLB, delivered an im ressive and learned lecture on “ The 
fo ie India”. He said: “ ng the last five years our ideas have 
md: de ergone a vast change. Ther. Government service was a great attraction | 
to “Us, "but now Our ‘eyes are directed towards trade, The only service we 
should take ° ic 2 fow is that of our country, ‘Government service means 
othing but drawing salaries from, a treasury, which has been filled by 
~ Biarassing our own countrymen. We should. not neglect education; but our 
aim in acquiring learning should not be the mercenary one of getting into 
Government service. If Government persist in a policy of free trade for 
Tndia, let us take a vow to use swadesht articles oniy. Messrs, Saughavi, 
Swaminarayan and Keshavial“also made speeches appropriate to the occasion, 
Divan Bahadur Ambalal then addressed the audience, exhorting the students to 
join the swadesht movement. — 
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55. Inits issues of the 19th and 22ndinstant the Bowdag Samachar publishes 
. wenger accounts of three meetings held in Bombay _ to 
Sunt. Nadiéd,  Dharwer XPress gratification at the release of Lala Lajpatrai 
Pandharpur, Dholia, ete., in and Sardar Ajit Singh, one by the Bombay National 
honour of the release of Lala Union under the presidentship of Professor N. B. 
Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh. Ranade, another by the Lathti Mitra Mandal under 
PF gg gree yond xe the presidentship of Mr. Dhanji Mulji, and the third 
ae Gujarét (75), 2ist Nov.; by the Arya Samaj under the presidentship of 
a Indu Prakdésh (42), 22nd Mr. Pranjivandas Kahandas. At the second of 
Nov.; Dnydn Prakash (40), these meetings Government were thanked for their 
(140 con Bo sy Bandhu oot of kindness in releasing the two men and 
jae certain speakers lectured on the advisability of 
using stwadesht- articles, The same paper in its issue of the 28rd 
instant reports that at the public meeting held at Surat to arrange for the 
coming Congress session, resolutions were passed thanking iis Majesty the 
King-Emperor for setting Lajpatrai free and co ongratulating Lajpatrai on his 
release. [The Gujardt gives an account of a large procession held at Nadiad on 
the 19th instant (okadashi festival day) in which Lajpatrai’s portrait was borne, 
and of a meeting convened by the Nadiad Arya Samaj, to express satisfaction at 
the Lala’s release. Similar meetings are reported to have been held at 
Dharwar, Dhulia, £4téra, Pandbarpur and Bérsi, and resolutions expressive of 
congratulations upon the release of the deportees are said to have been un- 
animously adopted. At some of these meetings, Lala  Lajpatrai’s name was 
< put forward for the Presidentship of the next Congress, ] 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental ''ranslator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th November 1907, 


* Reported in advance, 
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CONFIDENTIAL, } riko. 48 ct 190% 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which | 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged: are incorrect, what. is 
believed to. be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are, 
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Ménekiél Ambérém Doctor ; ; Hindu (Banis) ; 29. 


Gaisdehin sthastndee Hindu (Bania) ; 28 
Christian Citizen’... ...| Poona .. ...| Mouthly... _—...| Bhaskar Nandji Kotak; Native Christian) 359 : 
ae we ee er | mit | . |. Presbyterian ; 34. : 
98° | Dnyén Chnkshu ... =...) Do. 2... m| Weekly ... ve.{ WA&man Govind Bapkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
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hontai ae Ce | (2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A., Hindu 
ce | 7 - (Deshastha Brahman); 33, | 
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eA Lie ti a ne Bombay... woe! Weeklynee ...| Antone Fernandes: Portuguese ; Se: ae ooot ~~ 1,200 
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wee| Weekly... ¢ | Diushéh Pestanji Ghadidli; Parsi 14; .t  .. 
va] Dov sve sn] Mabfahankcar Dijibhai; Hindu (Auditeh Bri-| 1,500 
tae | man) 35 e- | 
coe] Devas. ve aes Fa ~ hi Groind Pagedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ;} 1,000 
) er iy sae + a5. SRE! ag ee . | 4 
tis *. eee Bombay vee ~— oso |, Monthly ‘ie | Da&hydbhii meaty Mehta ; “Hindu (Guja| 800. 
| fy + | rathi Brdhman) ; 34 
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No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tien 
GusaRa'TI—continued. | 
67 | Bombay Saméchar | Bombay... _...| Daily... ial oes, Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
| 31; 3 | 
68 | Broach Mitré ... _ ...| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... . Trikaml4! Harinéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 350 
| ee Kéghatriya) ; 25. | 
69 | Broach Saméchér... ...| Do. .  see| Do. os.  ...|Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; Pérsi;52..  ... 400 
79 } Bulser Vartamin... -+>| Bulsir (Surat) ...} Do.  ... ove S06 ves | eee 
71 baegeeewoa eve wee] DOMDRY cee. ces! DO; - cee kins -— Ravji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania);| 1,000 
72 | Din Mani ... ino oot SOONER ..-| Fortnightly | N Banta) Rangildds ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
| nia); 28. 
73 | Dnydnottejak ... «| Ahmedabad _...| Published 8 i x| Chhot4lé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45.| 600 
3 times a month. | | 
74) Evening J&me .. «| Bombay... vor} Daily — see ..| Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
dh ik. .«| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
: a month. Bania) ; 23. 
70 | Islém Gazette | Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. ..| Ibréhim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 760 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
7@ | Jain Vijaya ve .--| Bombay ... | DOs ue "a. Yai Hindu (Dasha Shiméali| 1,800 
: | ania); 25. 
78 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma wi DR as Do. ...°  «..| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acha@ria ; PArsi; 33 ee 600 
79 | Jivadaya ... ... «| Surat ..  ..| Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatram ; Hindu (Audich 000 
Brahman); 36. 
80 | Kaira Times ies ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...) Weekly ... eoe| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
81 | Kaira Vartam4n ... ...| Kaira... Do. ... — ...| Kahandd#s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
82 | Kéthidwir Sam4chir ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., eee ge Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 550 
man); 46. | 
83 | Khabardar eos eee} Bombay oe gee | eee ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Gul4m Muhammad Patel ; 500 
: | Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. ee 
84 | Khedut ... a ee SA | Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Rdmji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 
85 | Lok Mitra sia veo} Bombay ... .»»| Bi-weekly ous "os Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...; Sadra... ...| Weeklyees ee-| Motilal Chhot4lal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 465. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Islém ... eee Bombay | vast SOMME © ees ..| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muhim- 700 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
88 | Navséri Patrika ... vos; INAVSAPI «oe ...| Weekly ... ae sn ep Pranvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33 
89 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... eet ee ee ic eS ees .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... Me 800 
90 | Political Bhomiyo casi Aamedshhd cl De. ee ..| Nizamkkdén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
. é madan ; 265. 
91 Praja Mitr& ae ..., Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly s| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Anuditch 275 
’ Brahman) ; 38. 
92 Praja Pokar ine ul ee kas ...| Weekly ... Fe Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 = Me 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...; Bombay... ct a, i ey Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 41. 
94 | Rajasth4n and Indian) Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
| Advertiser. | 26. 
95 |Sanj Vartamén ... —.../ Bombay .-.! Daily 0. — ...| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 4,000 
: (1) Rustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. ’ 
(2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 
96 | Saty Vakta a a i ...| Fortnightly ...{ Kesnavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 050 
Bania); 43. 
97 | Sind Vartaman ... eee} Karachi ... wel Weekly oo ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 ie 1X 
98 | Surat Akhbar... a. at: ae ...| Phirozshdh Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... os 800 
HINDI. 
99 | Pandit... ae co} FoonD . ove .» | Weekly oes .«.| Govind Gangaram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- ocd 
. yari) ; 45. 
100 |Shri Dnydns4gar Samé-; Bombay... — -..| Monthly eae Janakprasad Labooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 300 
char. Bréhman); 30. 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... soe} Weekly oes eee Pandit Babu Amritlal, mA ; Hindu (Benga 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 46. 
KANARESE. | | | . 
102 | Digvijays ... aa o|Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly ... «| Shankrapa Gudiydppa ‘Basrimarad; Hindu 15C¢ 
w4r.) | (Devang) ; 40. orc 
108 | Hindustan Samdchér_ | DhArwar roe eee | "awe ‘ai Nar&yanréo thrinivas uadagkar and Girdhar| 200 
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| Name, caste and age of Editor. — r 


& ao | 


3 | | 
..-| (1) Sbivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 600 

| (Shenvi Brdhman) ; 37, 

(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 
aT , 


heehee fi be : bs < Siler f 
ak ay 105. Lok Bandhv eee. owl Do, Fae eee eee | Gururéo Rf&gkavendra Mamd4ipur; Hindu 800 
OOS se i ates Ges a | (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Hy + SOC) Rhjghans ... 390s] =D. w| Doe veo  ...| Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 120 
eee : Brahman); 44 3 | 

; 107 | Rasik Ranjini ...  ...|Gadag (Dhar-| Do. ..,  e| Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 100 
Be RR hk ah war), Breéhman); 44, 
7 ek ee Tere | 


168 ' Arunodayi sa. cect BEN sce ..| Weekly ... ae —— oe ay Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
<7 oe man); 25. 
109 A’rydvart ... oe oes Dali (West; Do. e.| Va4man Daji Motiwd4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 500 
ond | Khandesh). Brahman); 20. , | 
110 | Audit se “es ...| Sholépur ...| Monthly... ...| Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,000 


Brehman) ; 35. 
111 | Baku) vee ie vee| Ratnéyziri ee| Weekly ... 


...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 30... 400 

TO kas ee EOE bes 

118 | Bhdla ove alk ee ea .«-| Published thrice a} Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B.;| 5,000 
| month. | Hindu (Karh4da Brébman) ; 31. 

114 | Bhagwa Zenda... eee} Wai (Satara) ...| Monthly... eee ge Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan. 500 

3 : rahman); 27 

115 | Belgaum Samichar ...| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... .».| Hari Bhikéji Sawant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300 


_ | 


ok: a in ..o| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kas4r) ; 27...| 1,000 


< 43. 
BAe, 116 | Brahmodays& eee soe) Mahfad (Koldba).| Do. ... «| Narayan Balwant H4rdikar;: Hindu (Karh4ada 400 
ee. | . Brahman) ; 48. 


' 117 | Chandraként .« — «..| Chikodi (Bel-| Do. ... — ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu Chit. 100 
gaum). | en pawan Brahman) ; 41. 

118 | Chandroday% oe. wef Coiplen (Rataé-i Do. ~..: ...| Sad#shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 900 

eS giri). Brahman); 43. ! 

119 Chhatrapati as ‘os] BACATA = es ve ces dsewws 


120 | Chikitsak ... oe =” oe | Belgaum oa a ds ...| Mangesh Jiviji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh-| 1,600 

‘ man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4atho; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

121 | Deshakdélavartam4n ...| Hrandol (East} Do. ... .. | Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 325 

K handesh). : Brahman) ; 35. 

122 | Dharm ... soe | We. (oa) «...1 De. ... eeo| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 

Bréhman) ; 52, 


123 | Dh@rwar Vritt ... eee} Dharwar ae ieee anne ...| SH. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 490 


G..?-. 3% |Dinbandhu | Bombay. | Do. ss, awe] Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Mardtha); 40 .| 1,200 
‘ae 25 | Dnydn Sagar i eee| Kolh&pur Be. Do. i bd Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 


man); 43. 


Ss . ES ee.” ee “ian Phadke; Hindu(Chitpéwan} 3,100 
a | 2 man); 41. 
. 127 | Hindu Vijaya... »-.| Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna R4ngnekdr; Hindu 400 
: giri). (Gaud Séraswat Brdhman) ; 82. | | 
128 | Hunnarottejak ooo] Nasik au Th & ,..| Prabhakar: Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 209 


Braéhman) ; 28. | 
129 | Jagadddarsh ee ae. Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... ...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 980 
pawan Brdhman); 54. 
150 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ee ee a eee ..., Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 1,560 
wan Bribman) ; 79. 
131 | Jagatseum&chér_... | Thana ... «| Do. .- | Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, B.A., LL.B; 500 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
132 | Kal eee eee ees} Poona eee eee Do. eee eee Shivram Mahadev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 7,0C6 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 


fe 128 | Kalpataru.... ... o»-| Sholapur gh, ie. eee eoo| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 425 
5 | . » Brehman); 50. 
134 | Karmanuk "on oo-| Poonase. me: Gems «aaa ...| Hari Nérdyan. Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
| Braéhman) ; 40. 
gee 135 | Keral Kokil ove e»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly a ae hed Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 1,600 
‘a | rahman) ; 63. . 
eo i96.|Kesari ... ee ,.| Poona ... .».| Weekly .. ...| Bl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 20,000 


| (Chitp&awan Bréhman); 50. 

~~. -- 487 | Khandesh Sam&chér _ ...| Parola (East Fortnightly ...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; MHinduj 1,000 
ae | ne Kkéndesh, ) . (Yajurvedi Brahman); 28. 

-. 488 | Khdndesh Vaibhav eee} Dhulia (West] Weekly ... eo. LAdav Balkrishna Upaisani; Hindu (Deshasth 600 

| Kh&indesh. Brahman) ; 41. 

>| Kumtha Vritt eee eee ae (Kana-| Do. ... we oe abe Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 250 

oie aed : | 1a). wat : . : 

~ 4340) Loka Bandhu ave, ver Tésgacn (Satira)| Do ,.. »».| Bhikéji Gopd] Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 160 

ey vena de aera | wer); 26. \ ; 


. 


_— ~~ . - - ad 
No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, — Name, caste and age of Editor. = 
Maritai—continued. 
141 | Lokamat ... oe ...| Vengurla (Ratna-| Weekly ... ose Rémkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud)} 600: 
53 giri). Brdhman); 30. 
143 | Madhukar eee eee a Belgaum col OO, ons ...{ Jandrdan Nardyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
wat Br&éhman); 31. 
143 | Mah4rdshtra Vritt ».|Satéra ... | Do. ... «| Pandurang Babéji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 
| | 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt e6 »».| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. eve .«.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 650. 
Brahman) ; 29. | 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... -o+| Daily ...  ««»| Keshav Purushottam Mehéndale ; Hindu (Chit-; 1,650 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ah) tee 4a cool WOGKLY ... eos Do. do. soo} 1, 800 
147 | Mumukshu ya «| Poona ... wo Th ue ..(uakshuman Ramchandra P&Angdrkar; Hindu 9¢ 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 
348 | Nagar Samfachfr... ...| Ahmednagar ...) Do. 42, .. | Vishwanath Gangfiréam; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
«149 | Nasik Vritt ies ose] SUASIK icy oo ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kadle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 
Brahman); 24. 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do ... weo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
He Brahman) ; 33. | 
151 | Paisa Fund vs eee} Bombay... «| Monthly ‘es vores eee 
152 | Panchari Mitra ... eo.| ’andharpur (Sho- Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lgpur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 ! Parikshak ... ips «| Belgaum mer a wes| Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.00 
| ae ere | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 | Prabhat... in ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
| K haindesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Khandesh). Br4hman) ; 43. 
156 | Prakash ... sas oss] DACATA = ses od: a es .«»| Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| : | Brahman); 33. 
157°; Prakdshak coe = woe | Bijapur | Do. os  ...; Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
an Brahman); 32 
108 | Pratod ... eee .-+| Islampur(Satara)| Do.  ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... .».| Yeola (Nasik) ..| Do. oe ..., Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu- (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 64. 
160 | Rashtramukh ese vee) Mahad (Kolaba)...| Published thrice a) Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhida 177 
month ' Brahman) ; 27. 
) | | 
161 | Samalochak "pee ...| Bijapur | ee») Monthly veei Trimbak Gurun4th Kale; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
) | Bréhman); 30. 
162 | Satya Shodhak ... eoo| Ratndgiri ---| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
) | | Brahman) ; 26. 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari | Bombay ... | Fortnightly ...{ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
) | buddhe; Hindu (Chitp&4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor:—Rdamchandra Vimayak Tikekar; 
p) | ae Hindu (Karhada Pr@hman); 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... -+| Sholapur ..-/ Monthly .»»| Madvaléppa Sangd4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
0 | | : | Shaivi Lingdayat); 25. 
165 | Renitge Samachar eee} Sholipur .».| Weekly ... »..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi); 49... 400 
v ' 
166 | Shubh Suchak ... ooe| Sat@ra sec al, 2 Se ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
0 we Bréhman) ; 63. 
167 | Sudhakar ... ove eee} Pen (Kola@ba) .| Do. co ...| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind; (Chitpa- 400 
0 | ee | wan Brahman). 
168 | Samant ne a »..| Karad (Saté@ra)...| Do.  ... eee (1) Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
10 shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
ne | vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
6 169 |Swarajya .. eee .».| Sholapur ie eee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- €600 
7 ; | kanastha Brahman): 36. ; 
6 170 _Viigdevi coe eee = wes} Dharwar ee | Monthly .«.| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingdyat);} 75 
| 85 
10 171 | Vidya Vilas one eee] MOLhApur -»-| Bi-weekly ,... Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
| Bra@hman); 22. 
10 172 | Vichari .. _ oee| Karw&r (Kanara),| Published thrice aj Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
ge month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
0 173 | Vihéri ... =... =. Bombay... =. Weekly .... «| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ‘is eeo| 1,000 
0) 3174 | Vikram eer eee eee] SatOra cee ...| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit-;) 100 
: pawan Brahman) ; 26. . 
0) 375 | Vishvavritt ove wey Kothépar eel Dow vee| Vishnu: Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 809 
| mm near (Deshasth Brahman); 44.  ~ | 
50 176 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdr ...| Bombay... —...{ - Do. w-| (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «. ow 600 
| i 2) ishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud) 
50 draswat Bréhman). 
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vj Lakshman Mabsdey Vaidya; Hindu (Chit] 250° 


ina ese gael: De. woe oee| Laxman Vaan Khatévkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100.. 
eae ke Bee ? POA EES Go ave Brehman) ; 43. ’ 
eee ee tase ae IOs cee dee| MATA Dédsji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
‘ te : 24 eee | , eee! eos! Dé. he * eee , "eendea eee 
y es amas eke Pandharpur (Sho- | Fortnightly: ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250: 
sk | -Tapur). | Bréhman); 34. 
ek _ SANSKRIT. 7 | 
: | Sunritavédini: a | ens] Watt (Satéra) ec Weekly ... ox — Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu' 200 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. | 
ee oS Sinpt. 
ca 183 | A’ftéb-i-Sind =... | Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ,..| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muhan- 600: 
one ) ~ madan (Abro); 24. 
184 | Khairkh4h »» _,, | Larkhdna (Sind) .| Do. ..,  ««.| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);; 1,000- 
| . : rp 33. 


i 185 | Sind Sudhir ... —...| Karachi (Sind)...) Do ...  «.. Khaénchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);40 ..., 650 
‘ 186 | Sind Kesary si ...| Shikarptr (Sind)-| Do, _... .. | Chelirim M&nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 


bs Urnpv. | 


"~~ 487 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai seo| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 
Beer ts. : Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. | 


ikea 188 | Bombay Punch Bahddur..., Do. ...  ...) Weekly. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh; 3,000 

| Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 

ae 189: | Deccan Review ... . «| °Do. ... w.| Monthly eo.| Zofar Ali Khan, B. A. (Alig.) ; Muhammadan| 2,750 
. (North Indian) ; 32. | 

190 | Ghamkhwar-eJahén oe Bhusawal (East| Weekly ... ee.| Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 73 


" 191 | Habib-ul-Akhbér ... ...| Bombay ... ol aie oe ae Munshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 500. 

: ee | | Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
192 | J&m-i-J ahénnuma ooo] Jalgaon (East! Do. ove Munshi Abdul Karim walad. Habibulla ; 65. 

Khandesh). Muhammadan. - 


te OS Mufid-e-Rosger vee - oee| Bombay ... «| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
Boks | | Muhammadan (Suni); 45. 


Daily ..  ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh) 1,500 
Dehalvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
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194 Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr eee Do. eee , eee! 
aig : “swt GUJaRa’tI aND HINDI. | ne | 
195 | Jain ies ses »e-| Bombay oo. soo] Weekly ove ...| Bh4gubhéi Fatechand Karbhdri; — Hinde 2,300" 


ae ? “ | (Sh4wak Bania) ; 32. 
. - *. 196 | Jain Mitra ooo wee] DO. oes. ovv| Fortnightly  ...| Gop&ldds Baraiya . Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000- 


Mara’tB! AND Ka’/NaRESE. 


Ve, 197 | Chandrika... ... —...| Bagalkot. (Bij4-| Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
a | pur). | | Brahman) ; 35. 


i a . 


Notes —A. “The notiees from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
fe —: 


Sd cas of - ‘Gilling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Officia) Spelling 


the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (8 or d) is the last letter of a word, 
nt is left out, and the short a\H =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


a 


sondgage except t that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a werd, as 
Bor the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, | 


oom tbe aieabetion orsmumber of. copies published of each Rewspaper and periodical as furnisked by the. 


Por Ree oS 
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| Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Bombay ... 
Bs Sak 
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N.B.—(a) The present editor of No. 173 is Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman). 
(b) Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are published in Bombay. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Scepticism is not perhaps a desirable quality in any one, least of 
How far will India benefst /, in politicians and publicists, and if Indian pub-’ 
by the inguiry of the Decen- licists are sceptical in certain matters they are apt to be 
tralization Commission? © set down as a discontented lot. But to several of 
Indu Prakésh (42), 28th those who have been studying Indian problems, and 
—— closely watching the development of events, the quality 
is apt to come—as naturally as it came to Lord Buddha whilst he was yet 
a Prince. From the days of Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook Indian public 
men have experienced one long series of disheartening failures, except on rare 
occasions, On matters which affect the material well-being of the ruling 
classes, the one lesson that they have learnt is that there is nothing to hope, 
Tf it is a question of creating more appointments for Englishmen or serving any 
classes among the ruling race, the claims of the masses undoubtedly go to the 
wall, After years of agitation we are on the eve of getting a few seats 
on the Councils of the Government where our voice shall remain unheard, or 
some expansion of Municipal bodies and District Boards with controlling powers 
placed in the hands of the Sub-Divisional Officers. That, we are sorry to say, is 
all that we hope to get and nothing more. A Public Service Commis- 
sion may recommend a larger employment of Indians in the higher 
branches of the service, but the bureaucracy would try to whittle down the 
recommendation to nothing. A resolution of the House of: Commons may 
recognise the justice of holding examinations for the Civil Services both in 
India and England, and thereby removing one blot that attaches to British 
rule of making promises to the ear and breaking them to the hope, but an all- 
powerful bureaucracy can make that resolution a dead letter by simply 
shelving it and putting it into the pigeon-hole, Eminent Anglo-Indians may 
admit the capacity of educated Indians for the highest posts in the official ladder, 
but their capacities must waste their sweetness in the desert air of lower grades, 
Such things are ‘settled facts’ in the policy of Anglo-Indian officialdom. 
What hope then are we to have in a Decentralisation Commission, albeit 
it has been appointed by His Majesty to report direct to him if the 
machinery of the administration is all right? What good purpose is 
served by transferring responsibilities from one shoulder to another, so long 
as the sons of the soil shall not havea greater share in the burden? ‘The 
list of questions that has been published show that the Commission has 
come not to repair the State machinery in all its parts and to try to bring it 
into closer association of the people, but to settle certain family 
differences in the various grades of the higher officers, The questions relate 
asto the amount of freedom that the lower officers ought to be allowed 
and the amouat of restraint which must be withdrawn by the supreme 
authorities. How far shall the Collector be freed from the vexatious inter- 
ference of the Board of Revenue and the Secretariat, and how far shall the 
local Governments in their turn be freed from the control of the Supreme 
Government—or in other words how far shall each despot be made a more 
autocratic despot—we use the words in their root meaning—that is the ques- 
tion which the Commission wants to enquire into. More delegation of power 
from the higher authorities to the lower authorities so that they may be 
even more bureaucratic and if possible unsympathetic in their dealings 
may be a good thing to those who enjoy that power; but how far are those who 
are face to face with the local tyrants willing to suffer more power being 
given their ‘ masters’ is auother question. Not only is the question of de- 
legation of greater powers to ‘ local despots’ to be discussed, but also another 
question, namely, how far the right of appeal to higher authorities may be 
withheld is engaging the attention of the Commission.  Kven the present right 
of appeal from the lower authorities to the higher is sought to be abolished or 
curtailed. ‘That will only be making the position of the local despots even more 
secure. ‘The right of appeal affords some check to the extravagance and bias of 
local officers, and once that is taken away, they can be the ‘ monarchs of all they 
survey. A third question which is under enquiry is how far the power of the 
local Governments to create appointments can be increased, Since Lord Curzon’s 
time a number of fat berths have been created, and have served in a measure to 
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orb the recurring surpluses: and the point is whether the Supreme Govern- 
“ment alone should shave that right, or kether the local Government should not 
share init and be given more opportunities for jobberies. Once the power is con- 
Bk: eded, there can be no doubt it will be exercised to the full by the local Govern- 
+ mente, The question may be thussaid to come under the aforesaid three groups. 
cae ‘And it may be noted that one or two questions have also inadvertently crept in 
as regards Advisory Boards to help District officers and the further expansion of 
the Municipal and District Boards. While as many as 30 questions relate 
to the greater delegation of power tu officials, only two questions relate to 
the all absorbing subjects of Municipal and District Boards and Advisory 
Councils and this we suppose is an evidence of the anxiety of the Government 
‘to ‘associate the people with the administration of the country. And if 
so, we can be sure what sort of recommendations enlarging the 
powers and privileges of the people would be made by the Commission. We 
believe the entire conception as to the reforms sought to be achieved by means. 
of this Commission has its root in an evident misunderstanding by the Liberal 
Government, rather by Mr. Morley, as to the true causes of the 
present unrest. They seem to believe that it is all due to the fact that 
the civilian ruler of the district is over-worked and has consequently no oppor- 
tunities to converse with the people, to know their wants and to so please 
them as to make them proof against seditious agitators. With greater 
powers of initiation and control over District affairs, it is hoped that 
the people would be won over by the sweet persuasion of the Collector. In 
view of this emphasis is also being laid upon a greater knowledge of verna- 
oulars on the part of District officers. It needs hardly to be pointed out that 
this-is an entire misconception of the present situation. What the people 
require is not so much that the Collector should talk to them in their language 
| and explain away hardships but that the Sarkar should remove their grievances, 
hearken to the representations made on their behalf by their natural leaders, 
reduce their taxes and make their life endurable. That cannot be done with au 
administration carried on by a highly costly and an unmitigatedly autocratic 
agency. That can be done only by gradually substituting the contro] of the 
people’s best men for the control of alien rulers, by making the administration 
cheap by more largely employing the natives, as the Duke of Devonshire said, and 
paying them at the market rate, as Sir W. ilunter advised, and by subordinating 
. all other interests to the interests of Indisns, . Till the administration is made 
popular and less costly and till the taxation is reduced considerably and 
till India’s resources are employed exclusively for the benefit of the Indians—til] 
4 then the Indian ryot is not likely to be satisfied nor weaned away from 
political agitators. But that is not what the Commission will do. In 
spite of Mr. Hobhouse’s assurance, we may be excused if we do not see our 
way to have much faith in the Commission, and we shall be thankfui if the 
local despots are not invested with a still greater measure of power, which 
even at its present l»vel is sufficiently crushing.”’ 
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2. It has been the positive belief of some that the net result of the 
re ee labours of the Decentralisation Commission would be 
Oc. Bat “88). “rsa to still further strengthen the hands of the autocratic 
Mov, District officers and thereby increase the already 

heavy burdens of the rayat. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome of the inquiry by the Commission may be, the opening speech of 
Mr. Hobhouse and the list of questions issued for the guidance of witnesses 
leave no ‘room for doubt that the inquiry by the Commission will be of 
& most exhaustive character. ‘The Commission owes its appointment to 
the conviction of the highest authorities that serious unrest is spreading 
in the country on account of some grave defects having crept into the 
machinery of administration and therefore there is reason to suppose that the 
remedial measures that will be suggested will aim atthe removal of such 
defects. As anticipated, an extension of the powers of Municipalities, Local 
Boards, and other local bodies will form one of the principal questions to be 
considered by the Commission, and the questions about Municipal and Local 
Boards deal only with the extension of existing powers, but the public is not likely 
to be,satisfied unless there is a change for the better in the constitution of these 
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bodies, making them more amenable to public opinion. So long as these bodies> 
are under the thumb of the district authorities, any expansion of their present: 
powers will be of little avail. .They should be invested with such indepen- 
dent powers as would induce men of real ability and independence to become: 
members thereof. The inclusion of Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt and Sir Fred- 
rick Lely in the personnel of the Commission is a sufficient guarantee that its 

proceedings will be conducted in a manner approved by the people, Sir S. 

W. Edgerley, who has submitted a schetne of District Associations to the 
Viceroy’s Council, being also on the Commission, our leaders should lose no 
time in placing their views on the subject before it in a clear and convinc-. 
ing manner. [The Kesari writes :—One of the questions to be considered by the 

Commission is the extent to which the District officers can be made independent 

of higher official control. From the national point of view the Collectors and 

the local Governments already enjoy more power than is necessary and if they 

be invested with further authority, the Commission would be guilty of the sin of 

having created local autccrats (demons). Even at present these officers should 

be subject to popular control. It remains to be seen how many new local 

tyrants the Commission succeeds in creating after making a show of conferring 

upon the people worthless and empty rights. | 


*3, “The opening speech of Mr. Hobhouse at the first sitting of the 
Decentralization Commission in Madras prepares us 

PP get yg lr (94), Ist Decy fon a drastic and impartial inquizy into the aiuaiale: 
: trative problems of the country. ‘The questions, which 
fall within the purview of the Commission’s inquiry, have been categorically 
described. They show that the Commission is entrusted with a more elaborate 
mission than that of merely regulating the functions of the central authority 
and remedying the evils of red-tapeism. The prefatory address of the President 
has been deprecated as a‘ model of tactlessness.? We fail to discern where 
the tactlessness comes in unless the epithet employed is meant to condemn the 
obvious desire in the spexker to invoke free criticisms on the administrative 
flaws of the country from official and non-official witnesses. ‘lhe heads 
of the inquiry show that the Commission is allowed a very wide scope, 
and that the inquiry is meant to scrutinise the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in all its parts, and to replace such of them as have grown 
old and worn out, so that it may run the smoother and more effectually 
in the interest of those for whom it is worked. ‘It is evident that 
somewhere in the chain that binds together all this complete and scattered 
ma:hinery there is a certain amount of grit which from time to time throws it 
out of gear. It is our duty to point out where repairs are necessary or even, 
if needs be, where it would be advisable altogether to scrape antiquated and, 
therefore, useless machinery,’ ‘Tbe words have caused a flutter in the official 
devecot, and the statement has been branded as preposterous and misleading by 
its accredited organ at Allahabad. 1r. Hobhouse commits himself to no 
promises and raises no false or misleading hopes. But the criticisms which his 
words have invoked may be an intelligent anticipation of events which promise 
a drastic revolution in the administrative methods of the country, which have 


for a long time escaped supervision by the highest authority.” Before the 
Government of India was relegated to the direct control of the Crown, periodical 
inquiries were held by Parliament into its administration by the Hast India 


Company. A good deal of water has flown under tbe bridges since the last 
inquiry was held, and itis now time that the machinery. was examined and 


overhauled. ‘The Commission has been appointed by His Majesty King- 


Emperor, and as its President pointed out, that fact of itself should remove 
any misgivings that may be entertained as to the nature and scope of its 
inquiry. ‘The conception of a Commission issuing from such a source 
connotes the absence of the representation of individual. interests, and the 
President hopes that as a result of his enquiry it would be possible to bring 
increased peace and contentment to the inhabitants of this vast dependency, 


-and give prolonged vitality to the instrument of Government.” ) 
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*4,. ‘*'The Decentralisation Commission las been sitting for the past week 
Parsi (82), Int Dec, Eng in Madras, and from the evidence recorded so far it 
Pe ital Bhs ih Ate ERM. 4e difficult to judge, not so much what their con- 
| | -Clusions will be as what useful end they can possibly 
oon 2112—4 | ois 
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The cules seems to be: rather too large and indefinite.: Instead of the 


has arranged, it seems to be open for any crank to say what he pleases 


a4 i chan Decentralisation Commission.. A good deal of the evidence, at any rate, 


‘to have but a remote bearing on the subject. One gentleman, for 
pi il saw a solution of the problem in an increase of politeness of the 
English officials: towards Indian gentlemen—a thing doubtless of the first 
importance in itself, but hardly sufficient to replace cumbersome methods of 


transacting business. _The only glimpse of a solution of the difficulties gained 


so far has been a fleeting vision of more pay and less work for everybody,” 


 . “Mr. Hobhouse’s remarks at the opening sitting of the Royal Com- 
ay = al hab toils mission on Decentralisation in Madras have given 
(4), Tet | n e offence to the Pioneer. But, in our opinion, they 
were absolutely necessary in order to disabuse the 
public of the notion which had obtained wide credence, that the Commission 
was to be a purely official affair in which non-official India had no interest and 
no concern, and that nothing more important was meant to be considered than a 
readjustment of powers as between the Supreme and Provincial Governments 
and the latter and the District staff. Mr. Hobhouse’s observations have effec- 
tually dispelled this impression as is evident from the interest with which the 
proceedings of the Commission are being followed, The question of Advisory 
Councils for districts has elicited a variety of opinions among the witnesses 
examined in Madras, Indian gentlemen, official and non-official, asa rule 
supporting the suggestion and the English officials opposing it. ‘There have 
been some lively passages-at-arms between the Commission and some of the 
witnesses, and Mr. Hobhouse has shown that he combines in himself both tact 
and firmness.” 


*6. The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon in which Punch is represent- 
Hindi Punch (27), Ist ed as holding out a hand to welcome Mr. Hobhouse, 
Dec., Eng. cole, President uf the Decentralisation Commission. The 
letter-press below the cartoon runs as under:—Mr, 
Punch (To the Honourable Mr. Hobhouse, Under Secretary of State for India 
and President of the Royal Decentralisation Commission).—* Welcome, sir, 
thrice welcome. You bring hope for Hind and me, and we do not doubt 
but that you will do your duty manfully, regardless of the howling of the 
Anglo-Indian yellow Press.” The editor gives the following explanation : — 
[The Pioneer has chosen to fall foul of Mr. Hobhouse, the “President of the 
Decentralisation Commission, because in opening the enquiry he made a 
statement of which it could not approve. Here is what it says:—* It was 
evident, he started by saying, that in the machinery of the administration 
in India there had collected a certain amount of grit which had thrown 
- out of gear. ‘Itis our duty to point out where repairs are necessary, 
r, if need be, where it would be advisable altogether to scrape an anti- 
‘quated and therefore useless machine. By such means it may be possible 
to bring increased peace and contentment to the inhabitants of these Provinces 
and give prolonged vitality to the instrument of Government. If Mr. Keir 
Hardie had been charged with the conduct of this inquiry, one might have 
-been prepared for such an opening statement, but from no one else would one 
have expected anything so preposterous and misleading,’ ”’ | 


7. .The Decentralisation Commission has commenced its work at Madras. 
sae Up to this time, the only thing known about the Com- 
‘96th Now Samachar (81), mission was its personnel while nothing was known 

about the scope or the method of its inquiry. In the 
absence of this information, both the Madras Government and the Mahajan Sabha 


‘found it difficult to suggest the names of non-official witnesses whose evidence 


-was likely to prove useful to the Commission. Mr. Hobhouse’s opening speech 


sand the list of questions published by the Commission give us reason to believe 


that the Commission is prepared to gratify public curiosity about the nature of the 
-inquiry.and that the same will be conducted in a satisfactory and thoroughgoing 
.manner. The people are gratified to learn that the scope of the Commission’s 
‘inquiry is wider and more comprehensive than they were at first led to believe. 
_ wrom the opening.sentences in Mr. Hobhouse’s speech, we are inclined to think 
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toat by sending out the Royal Commission on ‘Decentralisation the Liberal 
Ministry intend to gratify in an indirect manner the Congress demand for an 
independent parliamentary inquiry into the system of Indian administration. 
Such an inquiry was held periodically in the times of the East India Company, 
but was.abandoned as either unimportant or unnecessary since the Government 
of India passed to the Crown. But the Congress has for several years been 
complaining that the opportunity furnished by the debate on the Indian Budget 
in Parliament is not sufficient to enable that body to exercise an adequate 
supervision Gcver Indian affairs, as the Budget is taken up at atime when the 
House is nearly empty. One result of this state of things is that the Secretary 
of State is the sole authority in England to control the indian Government, 
and there is no wonder if under the circumstances the machinery of the 
administration gets rusty or is thrown out of gear. It is thus high time that 
the spots where repair is necessary shculd be found out and, if need be, the parts 
which require to be scraped away altogether as utterly antiquated, be ascertained. 
After a few years of persisting knocking at the door, the King-Emperor has at 
last been pleased to appoint a Royal Commission and the latter has invited 
evidence from the people on various points connected with the whole field of 
its inquiry. When the Commission finishes its labours, it will place much 
valuable information before the Secretary of State and he will not have to 
depend on the proposals of the Government of India alone in arriving at a 
decision upon the scheme of reforms formulated by that Government. It 
would be. highly desirable for the Secretary cof State to wait, if need be, 
for the views of the Commission before he pronounces a verdict upon 
Lord Minto’s scheme of reforms. In the interests of the people, it is most 
important that such weighty matters should not be disposed of in a hasty spirit, 
It is the duty of the Indian people to recognise their responsibilities duly at the 
present juncture and not to play into the hands of the enemies of the Congress, 
They should be ready to facilitate the work of the Commission by freely placing 
their views before it. It behoves the Congress leaders also to come forward 
and take part in the inquiry. Ifthey doso, the country will ere long reap 
immense benefit from the labours of the Decentralisation Commission. 


8. ‘The preliminary Commission, held last winter under the direction 
_ Of Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith to enquire into the 
eky-ong seen Commis- conditions of labour in our factories, has resulted 
Indian Textile Journal (6), i asecond enquiry of a moge elaborate nature by 
Nov. ’ anew Commission. ‘The field of action of this new 
Commission has been very carefully prepared in 
advance by a series of questions addressed to medical witnesses, representatives 
of local Government, general witnesses, and factory owners, agents and 
managers. It is already evident that the burning question, from the general 
point of view of the mill-owners, is the limit of the working day for male 
operatives. How can the working efficiency of the operative be best utilised 
for the performance of the greatest amount of good daily work in a mill? 
It is well-known that the mill-hand could do much more work than he does 
if he would keep to it without skulking, but this habit cannot be immediately 
stopped by any means, and when stopped, it may be that the intervals of 
rest will require alteration........... Although many persons believe that this 
enquiry was instigated and promoted by jealous rivals in Lancashire, there can 
be little doubt that the information, collected by the Commission of last 
year, could have any other result than the present enquiry, which is regarded 
with very mixed feelings by the general body of manufacturers. That the - 
centlemen at present engaged in collecting evidence can have any bias against 
the mill-owners no reasonable person can believe, but that their report may 
not be welcome to some, is highly probable, ......... We are glad to note the. 
diversity of opinions expressed by the witnesses, which indicates that evidence 
is given without restraint, and we hope that the subject of air analysis 
as well as that of the time spent away from the mills during the career of the 
mill-hands as operatives will receive full attention. Frequent returns to the 
village for periods of many weeks, although they deteriorate the skill of the 
spinner, must improve his state of health and overcome many of the influences 
ot the factory.” © | . , 


Face Qy «SW er. may Had the sepemnmntoticns of: the eenagrmed now 
Be i en’ uiring into. the conditions of. factory labour in 
ae anak 2), ‘$9 India, ‘evs ean be no doubt as to the general aver- 
Pe Rite og ee «sion. prevailing among will-owners and others 
conne ste with the’ mill industry. to the fixing of hours of adult labour: From 
the trend. cf evidence that has hitherto been recorded by the Commission, it is 
clear that the mill-owners are-neither so inhuman nor blind to their interests 
as they are made out to be, and that while objecting to legisiative interference 
inthe matter of adult male labour, they are not averse to adequate provision being 
made for a due protection of the women and children working iu the factories: 
‘The mill-band of the. present day comes of an intelligent class. He is not devoid 
of the. sense of independence.......... He is a,thoroughly free agent and knows 
that he is so... ....... Where, then, is the need of treating him asa mere child 
and, taking elaborate precautions for his protection ? Even if the Com- 
mission were to cease recording further evidence to-day, it could come to no 
other conclusion than that the condition of the Indian mill labourer is not so 
bad as it has been painted to be and that no legislative interference is called for 
to ameliorate his lot.” 


htt 


10, Since our last reviaw of the evidence recorded by the Factory Labour 
chin Gekieker 000) Commission in Bombay, Dr. Turner, Health Officer of 

on Nee omacnar ©) the Bombay Municipality, has been examined before 
the Commission. In expressing himself in favour of 

restricting the hours of adult labour in mills he seems to have been carried away 
more by his feelings of sympathy with the working class than by any substantial 
arguments in support of his contention. He refuses to admit that the work i in 
: factories affects the health of labourers, nor is he positive about the operatives 
; being attacked with tuberculosis. The very air they breathe is over-charged 
with elements injurious to. the health and so no general inference can 
be drawn in the matter in the absence of any reliable data. The other 
is point touched upon by Dr. Turner relates to the mill-owners’ respon- 
— sibility to impart primary education to the children of mill-hands. 
‘While expressing our agreement with his views on the point, we have no 
hesitation in asserting that this system is not likely to throw any extra burden 
on the mill-owners which they cannot easily bear. The cost of 
imparting such instruction will be quite insignificant as compared with the 
ae advantages that will be reaped by the “mill-owners in having the services of 
3. literate workmen. In-the absence of any elementary education, the mill-hands 
aa % take no real interest in their work, but plod on like machines. If, however, they 
receive a knowledge of the three R’s, it would help them a good. deal and 
stand them in very good stead in their work in mills. The opposite view, 
expressed by some of the witnesses that education is not likely to improve the 
oan lot of the mill-hands, does not stand the test of examination and may, therefore, 
. be dismissed without any consideration, Now that the attention of the local 
Government is directed to the question of free primary education, the Commission, 
we trust, will find no difficulty in formulating a project for the education of 

the children of millehands. 


11. “On the 21st of last month, Mr. Morley gave to his constituents at 
, Arbroath an account of his stewardship of India. 
i Comments on Mr. Morley’s ...... Towards the end of his address Mr. Morley 
ej speech at Arbroath. 
East & West (3), Nove. referred to famine and plasue, but the greater part 
of his ‘oration was a reply to those who had charged 
- him with having ‘swallowed all the principles of a life-time.’ His reply to 
this charge wasto the effect that principles are not independent of circum- 
stances, and that what is good for.Canada or Ireland need not be good for 
India, and what is right and expedient in one set of circumstances need not be 
right and expedient in another set of circumstances. Certainly India was not 
made for Mr. Morley, but Mr. Morley must revise his principles, if necessary, 
to suit india; and therein lay the difficulty of his task. At an advanced age 
be has to study anew the circumstances of a distant country, with its own 
peculiar history, the variety of its difficult problems, and the prejudices of its. 
neterogeneous inhabitants, Mr, Morley had not to expound or justify the 
principles of a life-time, but to explain the difficulties of governing au Asiatic. 
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dependency ‘at a poiné of the utmost gravity’...,....... The symptoms 
that lend an air of gravity to the situation are attributed to two causes— 
racial domination, and the manufacture of impatient idealism. Where two 
civilisations are brought into contact with each other through conquest, neither 
of these sources of conflict oan be altogether avoided. A nation which is 
responsible for the.government of a country naturally claims domination over 
other communities to whom the responsibility does not pertain. Who is it that 
obviates the civilised world hearing ‘ through the dark distances the roar and 
scream of confusion and carnage in India’? The British nation, answers 
Mr. Morley. This is the starting point of every discussion of the Indian policy 
of a Secretary of State. Indeed, the preservation of order and tranquillity is of 
such outstanding importance that Mr. Morley thought of the Commander-in- 
Chief as the person to whom he should telegraph ‘to disband the Native Army, 
send home the British contingent and bring away the whole of the Civil 
Nervanis,’ in the event of the British evacuating the country........... That 
Mr. Morley should have thought of the Commander-in-Chief, rather than the 
Viceroy, as the person to whom he should address his hypothetical telegram, 
seems significant as showing the paramount importance which the British 
people attach to the Army in India, and the function which ultimately 
pertains to the Army—that of preserving order. If the presence of the 
British is essential to the highest good of the country, their domination is 
inevitable. There is, however, another indispensable factor, another necessary 
condition of peace—the acquiescence of people........... Mr. Morley 
has appointed two Indian members to his own Council, with the object 
not only of keeping himself in touch with Indian opinion, but also of taking 
away the sting of racial domination. With a similar object in view 
—that of bringing Indians more closely into contact with the Government 
of their country—the Government of India has proposed an elaborate scheme 
of reforms, The scheme is only tentative and it is offered tor criticism and 
suggestions. Mr. Morley will not be surprised that some features of it have 
been criticised, but that it has evoked nothing but adverse criticism from some 
quarters will be one of those puzzles which the Secretary of State has yet to 
solve, and which will impress upon him the depth and inveteracy of those 
prejudices which are so often inseparable from racial domination. Mr, Morley, 
with a deep insight into human nature, has perceived that though the 
sentiments aroused by racial domination may, to some extent, be assuaged by 
political ‘concessions, the most potent salve is tobe applied in the daily 
intercourse between the two races,.......... Something more than mere 
agreeable manners is necessary to make the people forget as much as 
possible the racial difference between the rulers and the ruled. This has 
been called sympathy—which does not consist in benignant smiles and 
flattering compliments, though these also lubricate the wheels of the 
administration to some extent. ‘lhe English official has always been known 
to the people of this country as a man who means what he says. He may be 
blunt, but he is reputed to be honest........... When that reputation is lost, 
it will be time for the Secretary of State to telegraph to the Viceroy to wind up 
the business here and to bring back to England the military contingent 
and the whole body of Civilians. Sympathy must be shown by deeds, li is 
better to remain blunt and honest than to affect oily speech and be callous 
in actual administration. Sympathy includes patience in understanding the 
point of view of the people, patience in devising measures tor alleviating 
their misfortunes and hardships, and patience in making them understand 
Government’s point of view, and in explaining to them what Government 
have done and intend to do for promoting their welfare. All this patient work 
requires time, and a Certain measure of treedom to the official, and though Mr, 
Morley does not seem to have told his constituents anything about the Deceiitra- 
Jisation Commission, an account of his stewardship would be incomplete without 
a reference to the inquiry which he has set on foot for the purpose of finding 
‘out how the District Otficer may be enabled to study the people around him 
and patiently understand their real want.......... We would, however, lay 
‘stress on the importance of the people knowing what is dove for them. 
The District Officer is a single representative of Government in the midst 
of hundreds of thousands of His Majesty’s subjects. With all the time and 
CON 2112—0 
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‘toma Ve should like him every year to call tcgether an assembly of the 
+ “notable persons in his district and render to them an account of his steward- 


‘ship. .The assembly need not have any constitution or even a permanent 
_ ‘existence : if would consist merely of men of importance invited by the taluka 
officials.......... Ifa District Officer could convene a large body of intelligent men 
Once ‘a year, and. hear from them their needs and grievances, and could person- 
ally remove any misunderstandings that might exist, and explain to the 
* “assembly Government’s policy and the progress made in various directions 
during the year, there would be little room left for Government to complain 
that their policy is misrepresented.......... Government are not quite reticent.; 
‘they publish many things, which very few read, in a ccuntry where the reading 
‘habit has still to be created. Tney give the opportunity for an acrimonious 
debate once a year, and taunt the educated classes holding moderate 

; | views, with lack of courage and of public spirit, because they do not 
unfold to the Jess advanced section of the people their ill-understood 

motives and expound to them the good that they are doing.......... Mr. 

Morley complains that though he has been reading pretty carefully much of 

the Press, in which the aspirations of educated Indians are put forth, he 

cannot find out ‘what it is precisely they want us to do which we are not 

anxious slowly and gradually to make a way for eventually doing.’ Does 

Mr. Morley know how tantalising to some people the three adverbs in 

this little sentence are—slowly, gradually and eventually? They are all 

paraphrased by a single word ‘reluctantly,’ and hence the trouble.......... 

seseseses Lt 18, however, too true that there is a vagueness about the writings in 

as the Indian Press, which may well perplex a reader at so great a distance, 
e . There are several reasons for this vagueness, In the first place, all constructive 
es criticism is difficult. Words like sympathy, self-government and de- 
centralisation are easy to repeat: it is not quite so easy to suggest specific 
methods of reducing the ideas conveyed by them to practice............. 
Secondly, the Indian Press gets very little timely guidance from the acknow- 
ledged leaders of public opinion or of the popular party. There are very few 
political organisations in the country, and there is very little of speech- 
making outside the Legislative Councils and the periodical Conferences, It is 
a pretty long time now since the Government of India’s proposals of reform 
were placed before the public. ‘the scheme raises difficult questions.......... 
At the very threshold of the whole scheme we are confronted by the difficult 
question of adjusting the claims of property on the one hand, and of academic 
distinction on the other, Up till now the Press has received no light from 
the leaders. Naturally, a sentence here and a sentence there, having nothing 
todo with the merits of the scheme, and the definite proposals made in 
response ‘to the definite representations made by Muhammadans, have been 
made the butt of attack. ‘lhe leaders are mostly busy men, who would perhaps 
be glad to have some light from the Press. Lastly, it may be stated that 
there are very few specialists in India who give the benefit of their studies to 
the public through the Press........... What we actually find here is that, 
because a prayer.submitted in the name of all Mubammadans in India has 
been responded to, therefore, Government are accused of setting one class 
against another; because Government consider it fair to give adequate repre- 
sentation to landholders in a country whose wealth consists almost entirely of 
raw products of land, therefore, they are accused of a desire to surround them- 
‘selves with intellectual nonentities. Well may Mr. Morley be perplexed.......... 
We have borrowed certain ideals from others. They were developed slowly and 
after much patient struggle in the West. Mr. Morley undertakes to quote 
‘passages by the dozen from the highest authorities inculcating the necessity 
of patience in the weary march towards ideals of freedom, It will be found 
that that general and vague advice about patience will not serve our purpose. 
It is because in other countries freedom was won after struggle with tyrants 
‘and men of power and wealth, that the idealists here imagine that we 
must also carry on our own wars against a despotic Government and a 
‘powerful bureaucracy with vested interests. We imagine tyranny where 
‘there is none, because there ‘was tyranny elsewhere, and we have come to 
“Believe that all men in authority are bound to be ‘tyrants and the people 
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‘must fight against them for freedom. Is this not the experience of the 
‘West? The idealists here imagine that such must be the experience of every 


nation, and therein lies the mischief of the whole situation. Mr. Morley’s 
task is infinitely more difficult than quoting authorities; indeed, authorities are 


often mischievous, He has to evolve a new synthetic political philosophy for 


India. It must explain with some degreeof precision what the ‘ weary steps’ 
are, when the time may be supposed to have arrived for taking each successive 
step forward, how the country is unfit to march on to the next stage which 
the idealists wish to reach, and how Government’s own proposals are just what 


the country is fit for, All this is very difficult, and who can minimise the 
difficulties of Mr. Morley’s stewardship ?” | : 


12, The sympathy of the new Governor with the misfortunes of the 
people is bound to produce a happy impression on 
Comments on His Excel- the public mind. It is time for the people to brush 
ser d the iba gi ape aside the evil counsels of the anti-inoculationists, We 
Dlagne measures. think it would be good for the public leaders to 
Dinbandhu (124), 23rd Yefrain from advising the people against inoculation 
Nov. ; Parikshak (163), 28th and thereby making themselves responsible for their 
aot i Navedrt Prakésh (89), death indirectly. Itis a great sin to decry inoculation 
24th Nov. ; Sultan-ul-Akhbar ow. : 
(194), 22nd Nov.; Habib-ul- 48 long as no better means of protection is available, 
Akhbar (191), 28th Nov. [The Parikshak, on the other hand, writes :—How- 
: ever honest the Governor’s opinion may be about 
inoculation, his recommendation to the people to resort to it smacks of the 
advertisement of a patent medicine. There is no certainty that inoculation 
confers immunity even for a season. If there is the least negligence in the 
manufacture of the serum, there is no knowing what will happen. The opera- 
tion produces bad effects on some persons. We suggest that Government 
should lay all information possessed by it about inoculation before the medical 
profession of the Presidency and publish their opinions about its efficacy or 
otherwise. They should also appoint a Commission to inquire into the effects 
of inoculation. The Navsdra Prakdsh writes :—His Excellency ought to 
know that the Press had spared no pains to popularize inoculation. But 
unfortunately there is a difference of opinion as to its merits, not only among the 
papers but among the experts themselves. Again, its protective effect lasts for 
one season only, while there is a risk of its after-effects being harmful. If all 
these objections be removed, the people will, of their own accord, take to 
inoculation. Until then no booming of the remedy on the part of the 
Press will be of any avail. We hope His Excellency will take steps 
first to remove the suspicions against inoculation in the public mind. 


_ The Sultdn-ul-Akbhdr writes appreciatively of the sympathetic spirit 


pervading the Governor’s letter to the Press and assures His Excellency 
of its hearty support and co-operation in any scheme or movement for 
the promotion of the public good.: The paper regrets that the measures 
adopted by Government in the earlier years of the epidemic were hasty and 
ill-advised and that they ran counter to the religious susceptibilities of the 
people. It adds, however, that the situation has now been completely changed 
and that the people—the Muhammadans in particular—are at present quite 
ready to accept any practical proposals put forward to arrest the spread of 
the fell disease. It suggests that the doubts felt by the people about inoculation 
should first be dispelled by expert medical testimony and by the employment of 


skilled persons to perform the operation before people are asked to resort 
to the remedy. In conclusion the paper observes that the treatment of 


plague according to the native system of medicine has proved very 
successful and that His Excellency would do well to encourage it. 
The Hubib-ul-Akhbdr exhorts the people to respond heartily to His Excel- 
lency the Governor's appeal ve plague measures and to resort freely to inoculation 


with a view to protect themselves from the cruel scourge. ‘The paper 
remarks that at one time an unfounded prejudice existed in the public mind 


also against vaccination, but that it gradually wore off. It reminds its readers 
that plague is a much more dreadful epidemic than small-pox and that it has 
already devastated large tracts and rendered thousands of women and children 
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ectively, Under the circumstances, it says, it would be 
n the part of the people not to resort to the measures recom- 
ernment.) 


“1a « The letter: of H. E, the Governor, rhieh we published last 
week in’ our vernacular columns, recognizes the 
aietusin «Samah importance and the influence of the Press in India and 
cols, = in statesmanlike manner admits that the real progress 
of the people and successful governance of the country 
at least in such public matters as the plague must depend upon the mutual 
- ng se support and co-operation between the Government and the Press....... 
His Excellency’s letter lays special stress on four things for the prevention and 
eradication of plague—general sanitation, evacuation, rat-destruction and last, 
but not the least, inoculation. As for the first three there cannot be two 
Opinions. But as these three measures sannot be satisfactorily carried out in 
large towns and cities, His Excellency says that the people should avail themselves 
of the protection and immunity from plague that is medically guaranteed to 
those that goin for the fourth remedy. It is very difficult for laymen to 
give any useful or correct opinion about the efficacy of the injection of the 
prophylactic serum. The Government and the medical profession say that 
when properly introduced, into the human system Professor Haffkine’s pro- 
phylatic is a sure preventive of the pestilence at least for one season of the 
epidemic. No sane man will question the good and benevolent intentions of the 
Government in their sincere and anxious attempts to stamp out the demon of 
plague. But is there any one who can guarantee that the medical officer in 
charge of inoculation will pay his best “attention to every individual case? 
As far as Dhdérwér and Belgaum Districts are concerned, our experience 
of inoculation is quite the other way and most unpleasant, if not harrowing in 
the extreme. The promiscuous and irresponsible syringing of the plague serum 
during the first experimental stage in the history of inoculation and its doleful 
effects on the minds and bodies of the people of the above-named two 
districts and the unfeeling compulsion, both direct and indirect, brought to 
bear on the people to submit to the operation are responsibie for the prevalent 
prejudice against the remedy. It is clearly wrong to suppose that the 
Vernacular Press and the leaders of the people are anti-inoculationists. If 
there are any fiends guilty of this sin against God and man, they are be found, 
we think, in the rank and file of officialdom. If the laws of causation and 
sequence be carefully analysed, every impartial, fair-minded and frank 
statesman will see at a glance that Randism and every other form of barbaric 
and insulting vandalism in the short-sighted Curzonian plague policy were 
psychologically the immediate cause of the origin and spread of every form of 
Chapekarism in the land. Wedo not mean to justify any outrage on the part 
of the enraged and despondent mob towards the constituted Government and 
its agents, But what we wish to say is that the truism in the old English 
adage depicting John Bull as one, who will kick at him who will kiss him and 
vice. versa, is generally the policy of some of our rulers in India.......... Our 
present Governor certainly deserves our warmest thanks and support in his 
sincere and conciliatory policy and we earnestly hope that the plague will be 
stamped out before ie lays down the reins of office.” 


14. “The Governor’s spontaneous gift to the fund in aid of the families. 
_ of the late Messrs. Gora and Karanjia, who gave their 
Appreciation. of H. E. the lives’ in rescuing the victims of the recent fire at 


Governor’s practical sympa- 
this With the families of (wo Colaba, shows that His Excellency has a watchful eye 


Parsi Engineers who lost 4S well as a sympathetic heart. And those who know 
their lives in the recent fire at his past career feel certain that Sir George Clarke has 


Coléba in Bombay. also a firm hand. Bombay needs a combination of 
—, — OO). a all three at this juncture, and she is happy in having 
orth Sadia _ (28), got it.” |The Jdém-e-Jamshed writes in an eulogistic 


strain about the sympathy and liberal-mindedness 

evinced by His Excellency in sending a good sum for the relief of the families. 
of the deceased. It thinks that Sir George has by his spontaneous offer set the 
ball rolling among zene philanthropists i in Bombay. | 
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15. “Is there nothing like diplomacy in the internal administration of in 
| British India, nothing like an effort to maintain a 
Alleged favouritism shown what is called the balance of power, nothing like > 
eee By “ore regard for expediency ? Ifthe answer is. to be in the 
Jam-e-Jamshed (28), 28th negative, then this entity known as the British 
Nov., Eng. cols. Indian Government is the strangest sort of Govern- 
| ment known to mankind since the world began; if 
it be in the affirmative, then it is somewhat surprising why our good rulers 
indignantly refute the charge of favouritism brought against them from time to 
time........... We shall not charge our rulers with having deliberately adopted 
a policy of divide et impera, but we shall neither say that a policy of favour- 
itism has not come into play in recent years. A frank and impartial critic 
may, however, admit it to be the outcome, the inevitable consequence of a 
certain state of affairs. The growing tendency among educated Hindus to 
agitate against the British rule, and even to weaken its authority, necessarily 
turned the attention of a Viceroy like Lord Dufferin to seek the co-operation ‘ 
and support of the community. which was inclined to be more friendly towards 
it, and there was nothing unreasonable or unnatural in the Government doing, 
in return for the Muhammadans, what in its opinion the Hindus did not deserve 
wees... Butit has become almost a fashion among our British rulers to deride 
all notions of special treatment to Muhammadans in any way. We do not see 
why this should beso. Even inthe most civilized and perfect of States there 
are bound to he classes and communities which need special encouragement 
and whose interestsdemand careful and special watching, ‘The Muhammadans, 
for many reasons, have appeared to the British Indian Government to be in need 
of such special encouragement and protection since the days of Lord Dufferin ; 
and subsequent Viceroys have found that favours thus extended are, apart from 
the reason of the Muhammadans being a backward community, well 
merited by their consistent aloofness from political activities indulged in 
by the educated Indians, which are calculated to intensify the difficulties of 
administration and make British rule unpopular in the country. Why 
should our British masters be ashamed, then, to boldly acknowledge the 
service thus rendered to them, and the rewards which they decree from time 
to time to the community that has, for woe or weal, thus elected to stand by 
them and to secure its social and political emancipation by conciliation rather 
than conflict ’.......... The Muhammadans have, for reasons of their own, 
elected to side with the Government; and the Government feel the very obvious 
duty to so treat that community as sense of gratitude and political expediency 
dictate to any human Government, Here is plain truth which cannot be 
shaken by any protestation or sophistry.”’ 


~ 


16, A correspondent writes to the Vihdri:—There has been of late an 

: _ indiscriminate use of the terms ‘ Deshabhakta ’’ 
aay ee nang Mi — and “ Deshabandhu’”’. He alone deserves to be 
ne ihr (173), 2th Now, Called a patriot, who liberates his country. The 
National Congress should not be an assembly of 
mendicants, but a meeting place for princes and peasants alike for holding deli- 
berations about the means for obtaining swardjya. What right have the 
English to rule and tyrannise over us? Who is Morley or Minto to grant 
rights to us? Why should we beg rights of them and sit down and complain 
in case of refusal? It is a wonder that nobody has yet felt tie necessity of 
showing contempt for, and resisting the countless inhuman deeds perpetrated 
by, many Anglo-Indians. Can we be said fo resist them by mere ranting? We 
should not wail about the misdeeds of the whites in print. We would influence 
the people much better if we were first to resist tyranny on the spot aud then 
talk of it. ‘This principle was followed in the times of Shivaji and people should 
follow the same policy now and defy even death. We should not care over- 
much for our famiiies’” and wallow in the liviyg hell of slavery. Cowards 
should note that if lakhs of people, who-are now dying of: plague and famine, 
had shown self-sacrifice and preferred death in the service of their country, - 
India would have obtained swardjya longago. © -., | 
con 2112—6 ) ‘ | a 
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9%, ~An impression is gaining ground in the minds of some people that 
| Ye 'there any chance for oVermment are gradually becoming sympathetic 
the better of late in the policy and giving up the ‘Russian methods’ hitherto 
 OfGovernment? = _—_ followed by them. They cite in support of this 
nS san'te tak Vritta (104), opinion such facts as the release of Lala Lajpatrai, the 
Fehr acai favourable reply given by the Governor of Madras 
to the people of Cocanada, the lotter addressed by the new Governor of Bombay 
fo the vernacular press, the promptness displayed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces in organising famine relief and lastly the favourable 
change in the tone of the Anglo-Indian press. It is, however, foolish to jump 
to such a conclusion merely on the strength of a few acts of grace here and 
there. It was with a view to put down the ambition of swardjya from the 
minds of our people that the regime of repression was started and therefore the 
true test to find out whether there is a change in the policy of Government is 
to ascertain if they have given up their strong antipathy for swardjya. 
The fact that the new measures of severe repression are being introduced and 
‘that the policy of divide ct impera is as actively enforced as ever shows 
that there is absolutély no change in Government policy. It is a known 
fact that Government created dissensions between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. Not satisfied with that, they are now further bent upon creating a 
split in the Hindu camp itself by ranging the uneducated but wealthy classes 
against the educated class by establishing Advisory Councils. Again, they 
‘want to see the educated class itself divided within itself by pitting the 
Moderates against the Extremists. How sad it is that even educated Moderates 
should fall easy victims to such mock-sympathy and shut their eyes to the fact 
underlying the situation ! 


) 18, The Swardjya publishes the following imaginary dialogue between 


Alleged imaginary discourse 


between Lora Minto and . . ° ; 
Mr. Keir Hardie on the ord Minto and Mr. Keir Hardie, contributed by one 


subject of the policy and 


rospects of British rule'in of jts correspondents, 
ndia. | | 


Swardjy« (169), 23rd Nov. 
Lord Minto.—Do you wish that oux rule in [ndia should cease to exist ? 


Keir Hardie.—What Britisher will make bold to say that? Do you 
mean to say that I am a traitor to my country? — 


LZ. M.—Then why are you wandering in India and traducing our rule ? 


K. H.—Like yourself I am also for British rule in India, but it is likely 
to be extinct if conducted on the present lines. 


IL, M.—How ? 


K, H.—Unless you make the vast Indian nation contented, how will your 
rule be made permanent here ? 


L. M.—Do you think that these things do not suggest themselves to us? 
Why, native journals and Indian speakers have also been giving us 
the same warning. 


K. H.—Then why are you indifferent? Do not you think that thirty 

millions of men will do anything they wish, if they but take it into 
their heads ? | 

L. M.—We have known Indians for the last three hundred years. We 
know them better than they do themselves. We have never been 
mistaken in our calculations about them, Had these thirty millions 
been beasts, then perhaps there would have been ground for fear. 
You should not be afraid of them on any account, 


K. H.—I cannot make myself bold to make such a sweeping statement. — 


DL. M.—True, you have no adequate knowledge of these people. You 
would have it if ‘you were an.officer in India. ss 


K. H.—Do yor hope to retard the universal march of progress in India 
alone, while all the other countries of the world are advancing ? 
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L.M—Yes, we hope to. Our -efforts in this direction haye begun long 
since. We are persevering in them with additional vigour and hope 
to succeed. : 


K.M-—You are welcome to hold your views. But take care that British 
rule is not thereby endangered. 


‘  L,.U.—Every English officer here is of the same opinion as myself. Are 
you not convinced yet ? — 


K.H.—Yes, I also think that there is much sense in what you say. I 
also admit that no responsible officer is unmindful of these things. 
His views deserve greater weight than mine. Henceforward I shall 
try to see India through different spectacles. 


19, Commenting upon the Government Resolution, permitting the 
erection of bungalows on the Parasnath hill, Bengal, 
the Jaén writes:—We hear that bungalows will 
is Guaesl by ths erection of be allowed to be erected even onthe open spaces on 
bungalows on the top of the hill. Alas! there will be no sanctity now, 
ee the butlers of Europeans will roam over the hill, 
Jain (195), 24th Nov.; and will even sleep in our temples. The erection 
a bs hl 95), “a of bungalows on the hill should, therefore, be 
Now . >“ stopped at once by filing a suit in the High 
Court for a declaration cf our rights. [The Jain 
Vijaya writes:—It is disgraceful that the pledge of complete religious 
liberty given us by our late beloved Queen-Empress should be retracted by 
her son. ‘The encroachments on our sacred places like Mount Abu have 
followed the advent of the English and we deplore the threatened encroachment 
on the FParasnath hill. Itis the duty of the Jains to take effective steps to 
prevent it. The Dhulia correspondent of the Sanj Vartamdn reports under date 
25th November that there was a large meeting of Jains held at the Vijayanand 
theatre in that town and that resolutions protesting against the erection of 
bungalows on Parasnath hill were adopted. A committee, the correspondent 
says, was also appointed to organise a swadeshi bazaar at Dhulia. ] 


Protest against the alleged 
desecration of Parasnath hill 


20, ‘Every heart in India beats with joy at the liberation of Lala Lajpat- 
rai. We congratulate the Government on the good 
sense they have displayed after the events of the last 
six months. ‘There is no doubt that the Government 
was all along playing in the hands of the most dishonest 
and corrupt police....... Without making proper and 
independent inquiries into the causes of the prevail- 


Comments on the release of 
Lala ajpatrai and Ajit 
Singh. 

Arya Prakdsh (21), 24th 
Novy., Eng. cols. 


ing dissatisfaction and in fright and haste they gave sanction to the most 


pernicious and unjust prosecutions and deportations. And how did they 
fare in theend? ‘The bitter truth at last came out........... The Government 
at once saw that the grievances of the people in the Punjab were well-founded. 
The Land Alienation Bill was peremptorily vetoed. Yet believing in its pet 
police Government smelt sedition. ansraj and others were prosscuted. After 
a protracted trial these poor men who were unjustly imprisoned at the cost of 
their health were at last released. ‘The Government has fared no better in 
the case of Lala Lajpatrai. In spite of repeated interpellations in the House 
of Commons and in the Legislative Council, it has been able to frame no 
valid charges against him, and it has all along evaded replies to the questions 
asked. Inthe endthe Government have found out their mistake. It was 
quietly waiting for an opportunity to release him and the King’s Birthday was 
a fit occasion for doing justice to an unnecessarily wronged person. We appeal 
now to Government to mend its own corrupt police and to confide more in 
public leaders, who work with no other motive but that of bringing the Govern- 
ment and the people nearer each other,......... We wish better relations may 
prevail in the future between the Government and the people and hope that 


no more indiscreet measures will be taken by the officials. With all heart we 


congratulate Lala Lajpatrai on the unstinted courage he has shown throughout 
the affair.” 
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| 21, “The Goyernment of Lord Minto believe Lala Lajpatrai to be an arch- 


Orban Gas conspirator, while the-people of India honour him as 
pactewd a eerie a patriot. As both cannot be right, one must be 


‘wrong. Takizig it for'granted, for argument’s sake, that the Government of 
India were right and that Lala Lajpatrai was an intriguing traitor, and that 
the people helieve the Government case, but still honour him as they do, 


in all sincerity we ask, is it to the interest of British occupation of India that the 
immense population of this country should honour as heroes those whom Govern- 
ment consider as their enemies? Is it politic, is it statesman-like to allow the 
untold millions of this country to drift,,;slowly but most surely, to the camp, 
supposed to be inimical to the British Government of India? We fancy the 
present system of carrying on the Government of India is tending to the 
accomplishment of that consummation....,..... Those that have eyes to 
see are convinced that the rulers and the ruled in India are drifting 
more and more apart, and those that have brains to foresee, feel that 
not in the very distant future, if affairs drift on as now, the rulers and the ruled 
may engage ina life and death struggle, If such a contingency ever arose, 
Heaven, help the righteous. But cannot all the unthinkable horrors be 
prevented? Are there no other ways to prevent this ‘Indian prairie’ from 
being set on fire than incarcerations after judicial trial and deportations with- 
out any? ‘There are, and the statesmen of England know them. Indian 
politicians have proclaimed them from the house-tops, Let us hope that these 
ways will be adopted before it is too late.” 


22. ‘“ After dodging about from place to place, the custodians of Lala 
; ' Lajpatrai and Sardar Ajit Singh at last took them to 
Makedite (20), 25m Mov. Ldbeee, where the fersiel ee of reading the 
transfer and the release warrant was gone through and the state prisoners were 
put in carriages and sent home. It is evident that Lala Lajpatrai and Sardar 
Ajit Singh were treated throughout as if they were grand rebels. The pretence 
that the officiais had to deal with a couple of very dangerous men was very 
successiully kept up throughout, but tke whole thing was extremely 
ridiculous.......... The dramatic scene from the time Lalaji was accosted 
by police officers while sitting in peaceful conversation with his own 
friends at his house to the moment of his landing in Mandalay fort 
cannot be easily forgotten. The same scene very nearly was enacted on 
the return journey. Just imagine the mysterious entrances and exits 
of police officers, the sudden appearance of the Commissioner in Lalaji’s 
room, his frigidly cold annoucement of the order of release coupled with 
a solemn warning against the repetition of the offence of God knows what, 
the running of special steamers and special trains with sealed orders, the 
keeping apart of the prisoners at a non-talking distance, the closing of the 
windows of the railway carriages, the journey of the zenana train in the dark 
hours of the night and their final release at Lahore before the time of cock- 
crow—all these tell their own tale, and a very ridiculous tale it is in all 
conscience. Much of this tale is surely for Home consumption, for if the 
people at home read all this—and they are bound to read if gallant Reuter is 
true to his salt—they are sure to think highly both of the official wisdom, 


which originally prompted the imprisonment of the latest incarnation of 


Nanasaheb, and of the courage with which his release was undertaken. All 
this is so arranged that the British public should rather admire Lord Minto’s 
courage and tactfulness than pity the poor aggrieved men who were unjustly 
deprived of their liberty for six months. In tact we can vividly anticipate 
what the press comments in England would be like. It would be all praise and 
admiration for the wrong-doer, and woe to the wronged ones,......... Govern- 
ment deported the Lala in a panic and now they restored his liberty to 
him because they must feel ashamed of ‘themselves if they detained him any 
longer. But now that he has been released, he might openly repudiate the 


allegation of the conditional release and challenge Government to prove the 


charges against him in a law court. Possibly Government would decline the 
challenge, and in that case Lalaji could not co more. The British Government. 
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has no soul to be saved and nobody to be kicked. - He might, however, keep 

his challenge permanently open and rest over the matter. But there are others 
who had joined in the conspiracy or blasphemy upon him and could be brought oy 
to book and made to take the consequences. And we shall not wonder if Lala : 
Lajpatrai takes the earliest opportunity to prosecute his suit against the 
Daily Express for publishing all manner of falsehoods about his supposed 
interview with the Amir and his invitation to that foreign potentate to 
invade India and drive out the British. That at least will give tho British 
public something to know which may be worth knowing. They should also 
know of the grand reception which was given to him by the people of 
Lahore, the street lighting, the processions and the public rejoicings as if it 

was another Divali itself.’ 


23. ‘The Government of India is behaving towards the National party like it 
| 9 a bird of prey that sucks the heart’s blood of its victim it 
ial and yet tries to fan it all the while with its wings. 4 
Seeing that the assurance that the Seditious Meetings Act would be applied to 
the district of Bakergung alone was not likely to allay the prevailing agitation 
in the country, Government directed the release of Lajpat Rai with a view to 
divert the attention of the people. We hear at the same time that the prelimi- 
naries are being settled for the deportation of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt, the if 
leader of the National party at Barisal. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjib i 
has also informed Lala Hansa Raj through Mr. Agnew that Rawalpindi would “lt 
be proclaimed under the Seditious Meetings Act if there be a fresh riot there. 
The authorities are thus trying to assume the form of a hobgoblin and frightening 
the National party in a variety of ways. Until the people are strong enough 
to play the part of a hobgoblin themselves, the authorities are not likely to mi’ 
stop their present game. Ht 


24, The release of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh has come as a surprise a 
KO) O44 upon the people. The request of the Honourable Mr, i, 
led rani hada Gokhale to devcunann “ consider the question was Ad 
very indifferently treated and so the people had given up all hopes of an immediate 1 
release of the prisoners. People are making their own surmises with respect hi 
to the motive of Government in this particular move. No reasons are given if 
for the release of the prisoners, and it does not seem asif the Government is : 
convinced of its own mistake. The police with all their cunning could not 
institute a prosecution either against Lala Lajpatrai or Ajit Singh; so a vague 
charge of spreading disaffection in the Army was brought against them 
and they were deported without any kind of trial. Government do not say even 
now that Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh are innocent. It is not magnanimity, 
but sheer policy, that has prompted Government to take the step of 
releasing them with a view to allay the excited feelings of the people. i 
Government have very often dazzled the people by a mere show of Te 
justice and have been successful in making them forget the injury done P| 
to them; but in the future we should try not to be deceived by such : 
devices. ‘The motives of Government would not be doubted if a mistake 
is admitted and rectified, as was tacitly done in the release of Mr. Tilak 
and the Natu Brothers after a year’s imprisonment in each case. A casual 
mistake can be overlooked, but mistakes committed one after another 
assume the form of policy. Government should have admitted the mistake 
committed by them in deporting Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh; but as they 
have not done so, the people, too, caunot forget the arbitrary act. So 
long as Government do not admit their mistake in the deportation of 
Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh, the country cannot be said to derive any benelit 
from their release. Government base their action in releasing the deportees 
on the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, but we do not want such 
mercy. What we want is justice, and shall not be satislied until we get 
it. ‘The release of the prisoners is not of such importance to the country 
as the settlement of the question of policy involved in the Government et 
taking action upon the reports of Police underlings and _ harassing |) 
respectable people. Government have no intention of showing mercy to the i 
people, for had there been any such intention, the Mill prohibiting 
public meetings would not have been passed in spite of the weighty and logical 
cox 2112—7 ‘ 
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26. “The release of our esteemed son poag ge Lala ar. gap 7 eae 
oe gent satisfaction toall patriotic men in the land...... 
veya cease Viggo te There are rumours that the Viceroy has given a 
him Saniitent of the next Warning to the Lala. There is no corroboration of 
Congress. the rumour, There was no room for any warning, 
Praja Bandhu (33), 24th ecause Lala Lajpatrai had not been guilty of any 
er oane om offence whatever. He is too independent to give 
any writing for future good behaviour. He is a gentleman of the strictest 
integrity and a high sense of honour like many of our other Indian leaders, 
and nothing will make him swerve an iota from the patriotic path which he 
has deliberately chosen and hitherto pursued with vast benefit to the country, 
There are silly Anglo-Indian papers which would like to see Indians express 
gratitude to the Government of India for his release. We are unable to concur 
in their view. The Lala’s deportation was an arbitrary act of a despotic 
Government, unjustifiable in itself, and severely condemned? all over the 
world by all impartial men. ‘The Government in sanctioning his release have 
seen the madness and gross error of their act, and shown signs of returning 
good sense and saner counsels. We may congratulate the Government of 
India on their candour and on having shown us that they have on reflection 
seen the grave injustice and inexpediency of their conduct. But there is no 
reason why the Indian public should show any gratitude to them. There 
are signs visible here and there that the authorities now seek to try the 
policy of conciliating what they call moderate India. Perhaps they want to 
show that the storm has blown over and that the country has resumed its 
normal condition. We have always thought that apart from the ravings of a 
few bare-brained and excited youths, there was no real sedition in the land, 
and that the Anglo-Indianx Press is mainly responsible for creating a state of 
panic which unfortunately seized the Government of India and Mr. Morley...... 
Some people have urged that Lala Lajpatrai should be elected President of the 
next Congress. That he has earned the honour no one can gainsay. There 
are several considerations, however, which should not be lost sight of. In the 
first place, the Lala’s wishes should be consulted. Perhaps he may have 
reasons, which we cannot conjecture, for declining the honour just now. 
In the next place, the possible advantages and disadvantages of the step from 
a political point of view ought to be calmly weighed. ‘There isa _ technical 
objection urged by the Indu Prakish which is worthy of a passing thought. 
It is said that one of the resolutions this year will be concerning Lala Lajpat- 
rai's unjust deportation, and that it will be becoming if some one else occupies 
the chair when it is put and carried.”’ [The paper publishes the following letter 
re the attempt to get Lala Lajpatrai elected President of the Congress :—* It is 
said to be a settled fact that this year’s Congress will not be held at Nagpur, 
because the All-India Congress Committee taking advantage of the absence 
of any settled constitution and in utter disregard of all precedents has more 
or less authoritatively decided that Surat should be the meeting place this Decem- 
ber. But the All-India Committee seems to be unaware of the fact that 
a respectable portion of the public opinion here is strongly in sympathy with 
Nationalism, and is anxious to see that no single person, whatever his age, 
title or position, is allowed to run the show according to his whims without 
letting the deliberations of the Congress be guided by a President holding 
Nationalist views. If Tilak could not be made acceptable simply 
because he belongs to this Presidency, the Nationalist insists on the 
recognition of Lajpatrai’s claims for the Presidential honour.: Dr. Rash 
Behari Ghose, who is no doubt a distinguished lawyer and scholar, is com- 
tively a novice in the field of Indian politics and whatever his other 
merits, his want of experience cannot be urged in favour of his election. 
On the other hand, it is the duty of those who have at heart the good of the 
country to sve that persons persechted by an unsympathetic and alien 
_ @overnment for services rendered to the national cause are chosen for the 
: highest honour which the people have in their gift: Pal is in jail. Bal is 
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supposed to be out of the question, being a Bombay Presidency man. So © 
must Lal be selected. There is a double reason for it. He is restored to us 
after sore trials, and secondly, he belongs to the Punjab, the only. * 
Province that has not yet supplied a President to the Congress. His 

solid work has elicited the admiration of even Mr. Gokhale. The 

Gujarat Nationalist is determined to try to have him in Surat...,...... No . i 
empty shows can command his admiration or approval.’’] : | ai 


26. ‘We understand that certain enthusiastic and well-meaning young 
cid Mee te sin men are anxious that Lala Lajpatrai should be elected 
(4) ane fos. President of the forthcoming National Congress at 
sag Surat. We appreciate their laudable intention with 
which we are not without sympathy. Lala Lajpatrai is a man of high 
character and solid achievements, and we certainly look forward to his directing 
the deliberations of the National Assembly from the presidential chair at no 
distant date. A great wrong has, we believe, been done to him, and it is the 
duty of his countrymen to give conspicuous expression to the sympathy every- 
where felt for him bevause of it. But we do not think that it would be at all 
proper to ask him to preside over the next Congress, That would not be 
expressing sympathy for him, but only seeking to spite Government.......... 
The work of national reform should be prosecuted in a deliberate and syste- 
matic manner and not be subordinated to the play of sentiment and impulse 
though these may partake of a generous character. Nothing done out of spite 
endures. Moreover, the immediate duty of Lala Lajpatrai to himself as well 
as to his cause and country is to make it clear that there was not an iota of 
justification for mixing him up with any attempts that might have been made He 
to undermine the discipline of Indian soldiers. Unless we have misjudged , it 
Lala Lajpatrai’s character, it is highly improbable that he would himself if 
consent, with the burden of this charge undischarged, to identify the Congress | 
with his personality in the manner suggested.” He 


*97, * Allis well that ends weil. Our friends in Surat have no time i 
to lose and we are glad they have proceeded with | 
Preparations at Surat for their work in a thoroughly business-like spirit, like | 
the ensuing ps gy De men of practical good sense. The Surat Reception 
—— (a), ost ees Committee have not wasted time in unseemly or 
uae suicidal wrangling overtle selection of the 
president of the forthcoming Congress, but have acted with commendable grace ie 
and unanimity in arriving at their decision. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose is one of i. 
the greatest lawyers India has produced, and his varied experience, balanced | 
judgment, ripe wisdom, courageous outspokenness and genuine patriotism have 
won for him confidence and respect not only at the hands of his countrymen, 3 
but also of the Government........ ‘The Surat Reception Comniittee has, in it; 
selecting him for the presidentship of the Congress with their unanimous voice, be 
shown so much discrimination, practical good sense, and an intuitive desire : 
to respond to the best and dominant feeling in the country as to win for it the q 
sympathy and good opinion of all sensible, enlightened and farseeing Congress- | 
men....-..... Ltis satisfactory to learn that the preparations for the successful iit 
holding of the National Congress are being vigorously pushed on at Surat. Every ; 
one concerned is working in a spirit of unity and cordiality, fully conscious of 
the greatness of the task that has been undertaken by them at so iate an hour. 
The work has been apportioned amongst various Committees in accordance with 
the usual practice.......... We féel quite sure that if Lala Lajpatrai’s own 
feelings and views had been sounded, he would not have welcomed the idea of is, 
his being elected president at any rate this vear.......... Apart from this aspect Hh 
of the question, there are weighty political considerations to be taken into ) i 
account. It would be a fatal blunder to identify the Congress with the i 
fortunes of a single individual, whoever he may happen.to. be. ‘he issues | ah 
involved in the question of deportation are of the gravest importance, aH 
demanding special consideration at the iands of Congressmen. The Congress. 
is bound to express its views on this subject in unambiguous language. 
The protest must be loud, indignant and emphatic.......... The feelings 
aud views not only. of a few Extremists have to be considered, but those of the 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis as a whole have also to- be respected in 
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ame Sy : , . re : 


st 


ding the methods and the future destiny of the Congress. ' Similarly, our 
rs may be right or wrong in the view they have taken about the events in 
Punjab, © ‘The opinion of the British public also may be erroneous or other-. 

~ ‘wise in regard to them. . But the stern fact is there, and itis not wisdom, it is 


‘statesmanship to ignore it at this stage, or to allow our enemies a golden. 
opportunity. for throwing a cloud of suspicion over a great movement for the 
sake of an individual Indian.......... We need hardly point out that our 

| one are wholly with Lala Lajpatrai, until the charges against him are 

_ publicly formulated and proved........... As we had anticipated, Surat, too, 
as her local troubles and differences like every other town or city. But 
the dissentients were sensible enough to perceive how far to push their own 
views ‘and when to yield with grace and good feeling. We sincerely con- 
gratulate them upon the good sense and discrimination they have shown in doing 
80........... “By selecting Mr. Tribhovandas Narotamdas Malvi, M.A., LL.B., 
an attorney of the High Court, as Chairman of the Rezeption Committee 
‘with their unanimous vote, our friends in Surat have secured the approval 
of all for their choice. Mr. Malvi belongs to a respectable family of the 


Porvad Bania community.”’ 


28. “The citizens of Surat are to be heartily congratulated on the sterling 
| good sense that characterised their decision on the 
(4), gy — eas question of choice of a President for the next Con- 
Review (12), 27th Nov. gress. Well begun is half done and we anticipate the - 
; happiest result from this excellent initial step of the. 
Surat Reception Committee. ‘The Honourable Dr. Kash Behari Ghose is about 
the bést selection that can be made for the honour. The presidential address will 
have both to guide and represent public opinion in regard to the several pro- 
posals of administrative and political reforms now before the country. A wide 
outlook, a firm grasp of practical issues, and a talent for vivid and at the same 
time restrained exposition, are more than ever indispensable in the presidential 
pronouncement this year, and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose possesses them all in full 
measure.” .[The Oriental Review writes :—“ We congratulate the Surat 
Congress leaders on the practical good sense and patriotism they have displayed 
in their unanimous selection of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose as President of the. 
ig coming session of the National Congress, We had, of course, never entertained | 
a any doubt about it, but outside influences were not altogether lacking to intro- 
a duce an element of opposition....... Dr. Ghose is an eminent jurist, as even 
Sir Harvey Adamson admitted, and a good scholar and fine orator. His 
— speech as Chairman of the Reception. Committee at Calcutta last year was a. 
a fine criticism of the Curzon regime, and we can look forward to an equally 
“¢ good review of the present situation from him. He is not an Extremist and 
has no stupid notions about universal boycott and the establishment of 
onety” the practical difficulties in the way of both of which he fully under-. 
stands.”’ : 


29. “Itisnow a certainty that the 23rd Indian National Congress will 
assemble at Surat in the coming Christmas, Our. 
friends of Négpur first fought among themselves to. 
| the bitter end and then with the All-India Standing 
| Congress Committee, praying it not to remove the Congress from Nagpur. 
| But when the committee finally decided to change the venue of the Congress. 
from Nagpur to Surat, they have taken the decision in good grace, thus paying 
due respect to the All-India Committee. All honour to them for thus respect- 
ing the constitution of the Congress. We cannot too sufliciently thank them for 
this. As advised by our contemporary of the Aesaré, the nationalists must. 
now muster strong in the Congress and press their programme on the notice 
of the Congress, By all means, fight, but fight constitutionally and in a spirit. 
ae of compromise........... Fight we must, for without fight there will be no life in 
emo the body of the Congress and the Congress will continue to be a three-days’ 

| tamasha only. But the fight musi be peaceful, lawful and _ constitutional. 

At the same time due care must be taken to see that no permanent 

injury is done to, the Congress,...°..... Consequently we cannot approve- 
_ of the suggestion of our contemporary of the Bombay Samdchdr to hola 
_ < two. Congresses, one at Nagpur and the other at Surate...cve.e. Let there- 

‘ : 
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be honest differences of opinion, fight for those differences vigorously, 
but always yield to the dictates of the majority. We ask our countrymen, 
therefore, to work shoulder to shoulder in making the Surat Congress a success. 
We would in this instance like to take this opportunity to ask the Surat 
Congress Reception Committee to show that they are abreast of the 
times by appointing Lala Lajpatrai as the President of the 23rd National 
Congress. ........ He should be given this first public opportunity to ask 
Government from the most influential public platform of India what are the 
charges against him for which he was deported. Attempts have been made 
from some quarters to show that such an event would be prejudicial to 
the interest of Lajpatrai himself and that it would handicap him in gaining 
redress, Have the brothers Natu received any redress ?. Do these people expect. 
that Government will express their regret for the Lala’s deportation ?......... 
Under these circumstances the Indian National Congress would be doing 
nothing more than its duty in appointing him to the Congress chair, thus 
proclaiming to the civilised world that. whatever the Government of India may 
think, the people of India, in the absence of any judicial proof, refuse to believe 
the Lala guilty of attempting to capture the fort of Ldéhore ona particular 
day of the current year.” 


30. “The Honcurable Mr, Muir Mackenzie’s address to the Agricultural 
Conference held at Ahmedabad was eminently 
| practical and sympathetic. ‘the Conference was 
The Honourable Mr, Muir attended by about one hundred gentlemen from 
Mackenzie’s speech at the ifferent parts of the Presidency and discussed certain 
Agricultural Conference at ‘ ; he : 
Pe aera y questions in a business-like spirit. The president at 
*Gujardti (24), 1st Dec, the very outset of his address dwelt upon the loss of 
King. cols.; Jdm-e-Jamshed agricultural experience and scientifie talent entailed 
(28), 29th Nov., Bag. cols. = by the retirement or transfer of experienced officers. 
That was precisely one of the reasons we advanced 
last year for traiming indigenous talent and employing Indian experts. 
of the highest order. In the beginning European guidance and instrue- 
tion are absolutely necesssary, but the deliberate aim must be to rely 
upon Indian talent, experience and knowledge. We are glad an attempt is 
being made in that direction. But unless it is whole-hearted, it may result in 
nothing substantial,.......... It is, indeed, very satisfactory to learn that the 
Government are endeavouring to provide in the Agricultural Department pay 
and prospects equal to those obtainable in other departments. When these are 
provided, we agree with the president of the Conference in his view that no 
profession can, in this country, be more useful or admirable than that which 
contributes to the growth of the proverbial two blades where one only grew 
before. The successful cultivation of Egyptian cotton in Sind is now a fact 
established beyond all dispute, But the ravages of the boll-worm and the 
difficulties in the way of rousing the Sind zamindar from his sloth and apathy 
are said to be a serious stumbling block. What is wanted is capital, skill and 
enterprise in organization, The zamindars as a body are wanting in these 


requisites and the president of the Conference appealed to intelligent and 


enterprising capitalists to turn their attention to Sind and to take up land there 
for the cultivation of Egyptian cotton on a large scale and on scientific 
methods, Broach cotton has been successfully introduced into Dharwar and 
the Honeurable Mr. Muir Mackenzie is right when he says that on the whole 
it is better and safer to breed and rear our own improved cottons than depend 
on imported seed. ‘he Agricultural Department has, therefore, been busily 
working at hybridisation, crossing and plant-to-plant selection. But the process 
is necessarily a slow one, and it will be some time before satisfactory results are 
obtained from these elaborate experiments,’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :— 
“The Ahmedabad Agricultural Conference must have convinced even the 
most sceptical that such a ‘ congress’ of officials and non-officials, interested 
in and connected with agriculture, forms a material factor in the progress 
and improvement of the industry, ‘The many important questions that were 
considered, the manner in which they were discussed, and the thoroughly 
practical and constructive character of the criticisms that fell from officials 
and non-otlicials, indicated the genuineness of the desire of the Conférence 
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ing more than a ‘mere talking body, and to achieve something 

@ progress of the industry.......... Of course, the Indian official 
ae ua “Is a shy bird an cannot be easily induced to co-operate with non- -officials in 
» ae ‘matters. | ‘But, in more ways than one, we have seen that the British 
| official is only too ‘glad to lend his advice and assistance to sincere and earnest 
. ers in the cause of the people and that, if properly approached, there are 
tow thine in which he would refuse his co-operation.” 


$1. It is satisfactory to find that the Government of India have recog- 
Comments on the famine mised the necessity of taking early action to cope 
policy of Government and with the impending scarcity and have even drawn up 
estimates of famine relief 4 programine of relief works to be carried out in case 
- v2 Ten croreenmaess of famine is not averted by afew winter showers. 
_ Bombay Samdéchir (67), Bitter experience in the past has taught Govern- 
30th Nov.; Hindustén Samd- ment that itis disastrous to wait till the last for 
char (103), 25th Nov. favourable showers. ‘The estimate framed by Gov- 
_ ernment about the total cost of meeting the impending famine is three crores 
and thirty lakhs. When it is borne in mind that the totalfamine expenditure 
on the last occasion was nearly ten crores, the present estimate must be declared 
to be utterly inadequate. We hope Government will only bear this in mind 
when they have occasion to revise the present estimate. ‘The work of giving 
gratuitous relief should also be taken in hand betimes, as neglect to do 
go at the time ofthe last famine led to disastrous consequences. We 
request Lord Minto to try to banish from the minds of subordinate 
Revenue Officers the pernicious belief imbibed in Lord Curzon’s regime that 
people take undue advantage of the generosity of Government and that they 
seem dead to all sense of shame inthe matter, During the last famine, the 
} instructions of the Supreme Government regarding the scale of wages were 
not faithfully followed by the local Governments and still the Government 
of India took no notice of the irregularity. Again, the recommendation of 
the Famine Commission that the wages of males and females’ should be 
equal was ignored by local administrations. We hope the Government of 
India will bear‘all these considerations in mind in regulating their famine 
policy in the current year. [The Hindustan Samdchar remarks that it is only 
the very poor people who resort to Government relief works while the majority 
of sufferers by famine prefer to die in their homes rather than avail them- 
selves of the bounty of the State. The paper thinks that famines have 
become a chronic evil in the land and that their frequent recurrence can 
_ ve checked only if Government give effect to the recommendations of the 
Congress ve the growing poverty of the country.| 


A 32. The news of the ill-feeling between the Superintendent of the Dhérwar 

Farm and his clerks, regarding which we had written 

ey gta 1 Bll noapgen ‘In a former issue, having reached the ears of the 

4 - Agriculture in settling the Director of Agriculture, that officer visited Dhérwér 

ae dispuio between the Super- and made an exhaustive inquiry. Asa result of this 

g  intendent, Government Farm’ inquiry, we learn, he has transferred to distant 

a Ptyadebe Petre (08). ert stations a number of clerks drawing petty salaries on . 
Nov. the strength of statements made by some other clerks, 

who are given to flattery. It is simply hopeless to 

get a just and impartial version of any affair from interested parties or 

persons, who are under obligations to the head of the office. If, instead of 

settling matters in this’ way, the Director had transferred the Superintendent 

himself, he would have done real justice. We, therefore, feel bound to express 

our emphatic disapprobation of the Director’s action in the matter. 


33. The failure of varkas crops and the high prices of food-grains have 
ek made the outlook for the people of the Ratnagiri Dis- 
before the eons, eae eee extremely gloomy. As the crops have only 
giri District and suggestions een recently harvested, the rayats have at present 
to the local authorities for some stocks of grain in their houses, but these will 
mitigating their impending be depleted soon and the approach of the time to pay 
— Sho P the revenue instalment will not fail to add to the 
ya Shodhak (162), 24th ah : me 
Nov. tga eae anxieties of the cultivator. ‘There will be no alterna- 
eae , tive for him but to leave his home and migrate else- 
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where for earning a living. The local authorities should take measares for 
providing employment to the kunbis, who will shortly feel the want of if. 
Last year there was a regular exodus of the labouring population to Bombay 
and at that time no difficulty was felt in going there as there were two steam- “ 
ship companies competing with each other for the passenger traffic while the 
third class steamer fare was as low as Sannas per head. But this year, the 
competition of the rival companies has ceased altogether and the rates have 
considerably risen. Wehopethe Collector will try to secure some reduction of 
these for the poorer classes. The import of food-grains into the district has 
steadily declined during the last few years, as neither food-stuffs from ghaut 
districts nor Rangoon rice are brought into the market as in preceding years. 
Starvation and misery are staring the rayats of Ratnagiri in the face. It 
behoves the authorities to do something to help them in this crisis. 


34, Government have issued a strange circular that no sawing operation 


or carpentry-work or even the cutting of wood would 
Complaint about a Forest 


regulation enforced in Kolaba 
District. 

Kesari (136), 26th Nov.; 
Dnydn Prakdish (40), 24th 


Nov, 


be allowed within one mile of Government forest 
without obtaining a previous permit. This order 
operates with great severity on the poor ryvts. It is 
clearly against justice, common sense and public con- 


venience. ‘lo prohibit the “ dangerous operations ’’ of 
making a plough or a bandle for the hand-mill within a mile of the Govern- 
ment forest is to brand all the ryots indiscriminately as so many budmashes. 
Recently at Mahdd, a rich Marwari’s house was raided by the Forest autho- 
rities and his old teak planks, that were being chipped, were seized along with 
the tools of the poor carpenter. It is said that the Marwari is to be put upon 
his trial shortly. The beauty of the whole affair is that in the whole of the 
Government forest near Mahad there is no teakwood or any wood in fact that 
is used for building purposes. The forest consists of mere grass land. ‘I'o enforce 
the above tyrannical regulation under such circumstances is simply inhuman. 
Such orders will not be rescinded until they are actually violated. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh also refers to the case of the Marwari and complains of the 
harshness of the regulation in practice. | 


35. “No more painful duty falls to the lot of an Indian journalist than 
having to comment on such a case as that known 
as the Kawalpindi rape case.......... Government 
know as well as anybody else that the special legal 
provision allowing Kuropean accused to be tried bv 
juries composed of a majority of Europeans has 
frequently led to miscarriages of justice. But they 
dare not alter it for reasons plain to the manin the 
street, Aslong as this state of things continues, Mr, Morley’s boast that 
justice is done in India impartially to Indians and Europeans is idle. The 
law relating to offences against the personal honour of women is utterly unsuit- 
ed to India and to cases where an European commits an assault of this kind. 
We may say in passing that no healthy and genuine social intercourse can 
subsist between Indians and Europeans so long as European juries in India, 
and Judges, too, set a comparatively light value on the personal honour of Indian 
' women who have been victimised by EKuropeans. ‘The fact that the low-class 
_ European dares insult Indian women as light-heartedly as he often does is an 
index to a state of feeling prevalent among, or at least tolerated by, mgny of 
his betters,.......... True social intercourse, it is admitted on all hands, cannot 
exist without the co-operation of women, and if Kuropeans will not respect 
our women as much as they do their own, they only insult us by their offer of 
‘ social intercourse. A hundred spacious reasons are given for the absence of 
social intercourse between Englishmen and Indians. Mliscarriages of justice 
in cases of this kind are seldom mentioned among them, but they are much 
more at the root of the matter than is generally supposed. In the present 
state of the law, the only course open to us is to form an Association for the 
protection of Indian female passengers on those railways where such offences 
most frequently occur. ‘he Association should have its representatives travel- 
ling in every train......... Respectable Indians should make it a point. to 
visit Railway stations and offer help to women passengers who may stand in 
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Comments on a@ rape case 
- aud a shooting case recently 
’ tried before the Punjab Chief 
Court. 
Indian Social seformer 
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_ * itaportunity on such a subject.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar dwells on the 
frequency of outrages by Europeans and LEurasians, on the modesty of 
native women and on the disastrous social penalties which such outrages entail 
onthe poor victims. It observes that this last fact can be verified from the 
fact that the victim in the Rawalpindi outrage case committed suicide. 


| (4), Ist Dec. 


‘ doubt that all men in Rawalpindi are furiously indignant with Moore and 
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‘ema ry the suggestions with the greatest reluctance, but 


tovernment are helpless in the matter and it is useless vexing them with our 


The paper warmly approves of the formation of the association suggested by the 


Indian Social Reformer, since there is no prospect of the law in the matter 
‘being amended in the near future; and remarks that the proposed association 
‘ean do useful work only with the aid and sympathy of Government and the 


Railway Companies. | 


*36.  ‘ Does the doctrine that suicide is sinful apply to such a case as that 
of Viranwali? Her loneliness was taken advantage 
of by Moore and Fazl Din, and when she appealed 
for justice against her ravishers, her fair name was 
aspersed, and ‘ the law of the land,’ as administered by an English Judge and 
an English jury, decreed that her ravishers were guiltless. Is it any wonder 
that she should seek a higher justice than that dispensed in the Punjdb Chief 
Court? Deportations and prosecutions have so cowed down the Punjabee that 
he dare not even protest against a cruel wrong done to a poor sister! Govern- 
ment may think that they have put down political unrest, but they have really 

ut down public spirit and healthy resistance to evil, which is at the 
root of all character, and left Punjab at the mercy of the mean White, who 
seems to flourish in that unhappy province...:..... Does the Government of 
India recognise no duty and no responsibility to provide against miscarriage 
of justice in cases like that of this unfortunate suicide? An Oriental ruler, 
however despotic, would have felt in honour bound to punish the guilty parties 


Indian Social Reformer 


‘in sucha case. ‘!'o him as to his subjects there would be something sacramental 


about the chastity of a family woman, failure to avenge which would have 
infallibly, in-his belief, called down on his head and those of his descendants 
the wrath of God, Jt isa mistake to suppose that ruling on Oriental lines 
means only the suppression of public meetings and the creation of a Council of 
Notables.” 


37. ‘ One of the staunchest supports of British rule in India is what ig 

nS _.  ¢alled the British sense of justice. Itis on this that 
x Oriental Review (12), 27th the claim to the loyalty of the Indian people is 

hs chiefly based. It is never the policy of this paper 
to indulge in any extravagance of criticism and yet looking to the 
occurrences of the last two years and especially the two recent cases which 
have occurred in the Punjab we are compeiled to say that justice is 
at a deadlock there, except in the case of the Rawalpindi rioters, To say 
this is also euphemistic, for, truly speaking, Justice is perverted. Justicia’s 
balance in the Punjab seems to tilt in favour of ‘the poor Whites’. It is a 
woeful tale of horror indeed that we have just heard from that province, 
[The paper here gives the facts of the Rawalpindi rape case and concludes :—} 
It is a staggering case. The honour of women is the precious heritage of a 
country. If that is in danger, well, both the rulers and the ruled must take 
sufficient precautions to avert the danger, for such a case as that of Viranwali 
will'do more towards shaking the faith of the people in the vaunted justice of 


England than any amount of agitation.” 


- 38. Itis reported that Viranwali committed suicide a few days ago. 
os 188) WN When she saw that her honour could not be vindi- 

esars (150), °v- cated in the British Courts of justice and that her 
countrymen were powerless to protect the honour of their womankind, she went 
to lay her case before God, being disgusted with her dishonoured existence, 
The Government of India should note well the message conveyed by the suicide of 
Viranwali to the people of India. The sacrifice made by Viranwali of her life 
‘to wash out a national stigma has power to invigorate the dispirited 
Indians and to infuse pluck and determination into their hearts. There is no 


err 
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the white jury that acquitted him, Government should alter the character of its 
administration in such a way that beasts like Moore may not go scot-free. 
The agitated Punjabees will not be soothed by the prohibition of meetings and 
by prosecutions under section 153A. 


*39. “Indian opinion unanimously condemns the verdict of the jury 
a. Aid. dae in Mr. Sterling’s case as perverse and the sentence 
(4), Ist Dec, as ridiculously disproportionate, in view especially 
CN of the heavy. sentences which have been passed 
recently in the Punjab on persons accused of political offences. The pistol 
with which Sterling shot the accused was provided with a special arrangement 
which required a second operation besides the pulling of the trigger to 
discharge it. ‘The deceased was Sterling’s servant and the only provocation 
alleged was that he made an unseasonable xeference to some empty house 
when Sterling did not want him to do so. For this Sterling kicked 
and chased bim throigh the house out into the compound and there the 
deceased received the fatal shot. Four, and afterwards three, of the jurors 
did not see any offence in Sterling’s act. All of them agreed that it was not 
culpable homicide ; apparently it is the right and proper thing for Englishmen 
in the Punjab to run after their sérvants, pistol in hand, kicking and swearing, 
whenever their dinners are not to their taste. Yet we were told not long ago 
in Sterling’s own paper that Englishmen in the Punjab would not associate 
with ‘ base-born B.A’s’ and that their only equals were the ruling Chiefs in the 
country. No ‘ base-born B. A.’ would so demean himself as to run after his 
servant gun in hand, nor, we fancy, would any ruling Chief do so. But it. 
is only Anglo-Indian journalists of the Sterling type that know the ways 
of ruling Chiefs. There are two aspects of this case on which we should 
like to dwellin this article....... We should like in the first place to point 
out the responsibility incurred by Anglo-Indian journals in publishing con- 
temptuous and vituperative articles on natives of India.......... Ina large 
number of cases nothing occurs to bring these men into trouble, the Indian 
puts up with the treatment, and the Angio-Indian perhaps boasts in his club of 
the successful way he has with his servants. The growth of a strong feeling 
of resentment in the public mind, fostered by his conduct, is nothing to him..,...., 
We _ should like to point out, secondly, that the occurrence of these 
two cases, with their trials, in quick succession, is a warning to Mr. Morley 
and Lord Minto not to persist in their wrong notions as tothe real cause 
of unrest in the Punjab and inthe country generally. It would seem as if, 
to counteract the effect of misrepresentations freely indulged in by some 
Anglo-Indian publicists, the great moral laws which are always working to 
save truth from being finally overwhelmed, combined to produce these two 
cases illustrating, in the eyes of England and the civilised world, the real 
nature of the causes of the irritation and unrest in the minds of the Indian 
people. Two of the greatest crimes on earth had been committed. A man’s 
life had been taken and a woman’s honour violated, and the instrument in each 
case has been an Englishman. But this wasnot enough. ‘These may be said to be | 
stray cases detested by the bulk of Anglo-Indian opinion. That should not be, 
The indifference with which Anglo-Indian opinion regards these things 
must be demonstrated. Nine Englishmen in each case, picked up at 
random, from the list of jurors, give their verdict in favour of the guilty and 
alas! against themselves, And the Anglo-Indian press has not a word to say 
in reprobation of their conduct. ‘The proof is complete.......... If Government 
understand the real significance of the occurrence of these two cases in such 
quick succession in the province where unrest has veen alleged to be greatest, 
they will be wise in time,” | 


40. “Mr. Sterling took away only the life of a ‘nigger’ and even 

six months’ imprisonment ae regarded by some 

7 | Anglo-Indians, we are afraid, as too severe a 

Pn MA hace oe punishment for him. The jury that tried Mr. 

Review (12), 27th Nov. Sterling acquitted him unanimously of the charge 

_ of culpable homicide not amounting to murder and 

pronounced him guilty of doing a rash and negligent act by a ‘majority 
oon 2112—9 3 : 
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_  @f five to four............On his own showing Mr. Sterling was guilty of 
. ‘Milore. than he was convicted of.......... Clearly the confession itself was 
+. @notgh . to seenre conviction of murder, for even the word of an Englishman 
sarinot be believed when he tells us he ‘ unintentionally’ pulled the trigger, 
while he was deliberately kicking a man out from one place to another. 
Failing the verdict of murder, the least that he could have been convicted of 
was culpable homicide not amounting to murder. The gist of this offence 
lies in the knowledge that. the act done is likely to cause death. Unless 
Mr. Sterling was shown to be a lunatic, how in the name of Heaven could we 
believe that he did not know. that firing a pistol was likely to cause death P 
But yet nine English gentlemen held, him not guilty of this charge. And even 
on the minor charge of doing a rash and negligent act three of these nine Daniels 
could not see reason to convict him. To them gall was pure accident. [After 
making some remarks on the alleged tendency of Anglo-Indian juries to 
: acquit or show leniency to white-skinned offenders and requesting Government to 
take measures for stopping the ‘ scandal ’, the paper observes:—] Mr. Justice 
Reid almost shed tears in awarding six months and a fine of Rs. 200! And under 
the circumstances and in the state of public feeling we should think six months 
would hardly have sufficed for the chasing and the kicking, let alone the 
shooting. We can understand leniency shown to drunkards, soldiers and other 
low class men who can plead ignorance of law and may not have proper 
notions of human life. But leniency must be out of the question to men 
like Mr, Sterling who standing upon a high pedestal seek to guide and 
educate public opinion through the press.......... Such Anglo-Indians are 
proper subjects for exemplary punishment.”’ [The Oriental Review writes :— 
‘The grave charge of murder against Mr. Sterling was reduced to one of 
causing death by a rash and negligent act and he was accordingly sen- 
! tenced to only six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Acquittal for rape 
and six months’ imprisonment for actual murder! Is this the state of 
things we have come to? We appeal, if such appeals have any force, to 
the Government of India and to Mr. Morley to inquire into these cases and to 

‘vindicate the name of British justice.” | 


41. “The conviction and sentences passed on the editor of the Vihdri 
on a charge ui sedition need not surprise any one, 


Tone ge Ogee The conviction is just, and the sentence does not 
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. the Vihdrg trial. by any means err on the side of severity, looking 
' ° ' 2 e ° 

oe Gujardt Mitra (25), 24th to the gravity of the offence with which the 
q Nov., Eng. cols, accused stood charged,......... There were passages 


in the two incriminating articles that clearly held 
up the British rule to execration, and moreover the writer had gone the 
length of asking Indians to gird up their loins to put down Government 
even by shedding blood. Nothing could be more reprehensible. ‘The accused 
was not an uneducated man. He was a 8B. A., and knew well what he was 
writing. His articles were based on W. S. Blunt’s poem called ‘the Wind 
% ‘and the Whirlwind’ and on an article appearing in ‘ Reynold’s Newspaper ’ 
Ps headed ‘Scotland’s Hero.’ The former is a book which ought to have been 
ee prohibited from entering either India or Ezypt, and the fact of the accused 
making these two publications the basis of his articles in itself clearly shows 
what his intention was....... The piea that the articles in the Vihdré were the 
ee accused’s own honest views on the subject discussed was clearly one which no 
a intelligent jury could accept. ‘Io say that the writer’s motive was the good of the 


- English Government was, to say the least, absurd and a monstrous perversion 
- ee of truth. It was clear as daylight what the accused meant to convey by his 
. words. It was mischievous in the highest degree to tell people to throw oif the 


British yoke and to shed blood in doing so. Mr. Justice Russell 
rightly termed the accused’s offence as extremely serious, ‘he accused was 
-gsolemnjy warned by Government only a few months ago abcut the tone 
of his paper. Phadke’s offence was, therefore, all the more serious. No 
sane Indian would ever take such writings or effusions as anything more 
than the vapourings of a man just out of Bedlam. Government do not wish to 
see the liberty of the Press curtailed in any way. But to think, therefore, that 
they would allow that liberty to be turned into license is absurd,” 


\ 
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42. ‘The verdict of the jury in the Vihdré sedition case was not unani- 
mous, there being one agg ry This os 

j | is of some importance in view of the fact that out o 
a ak empanelled there was only one who 


could be said to know something of Marathi. The “ 


counsel for the defence had suggested to the learned Judge in good time that it 
would be preferable to have a Marathi-knowing’ jury, and it is conceivable that 
if there had been more Marathi-knowing gentlemen on the jury the volume of 
dissension would have. been proportionately larger. Even apart from the political 
character of the charge of sedition, it would always be an advantage if a ju 

had on it a large number of members competent to grasp the subtle shades of 
meaning and +o appreciate the general character of an incriminating writing. 
From the point of view of Government, too, we cannot see how it would not be 
an advantage to secure a conviction, if possible, at the lands of men whose 
knowledge of the language of an alleged seditious article would place the justice 
of aconviction beyond dispute. We might also note one point in connection with 
the Vihari case. It is notorious that some time ago the Bombay Government, 
in communicating to the people the policy of the Government of India in 
relation to the Native Press, had improved the occasion by giving what 
they regarded as special warnings to a few chosen newspapers in this Presidency. 
Government were welcome to their opinion ina matter of this kind and no one 
thought it worth his while to criticise the warnings at the time. But things 
assume a different aspect altogether if the fact of the warnings being given comes 
to be abused, as it has been actually abused in connection with the present 
ease, We think it is an open question whether it was legitimate for the learned 
Advocate-General to refer in his opening address for the prosecution to the 
warning given to the Vihdri or for the learned Judge to refer toit in his charge 
to the jury. The warning could not be treated asa _ piece of evidence and all 
reference to it, at least till after the verdict of the jury, ought to have been 
rigorously excluded. If the case for the prosecution against the Vzhdars was 


really as strong asthe prosecution pretended, it should have been easy to 
overcome the temptation to refer to the warning.” 


43. Any writing would come within the purview of section 124A in its pre- 
Sesart (198 26th 1 sent flexible and comprehensive form. The reason that 
esart (100) 20th Nove alli editors, fighting for the rights of the people, are not 

in jail is not that their writings are not indictable under this all-embracing sec- 
tion but that Government is not willing to prosecute them. It is not enough 
for a statesman to see whether writings like those in the Vihdri come within 
the meaning of section 124A, Before employing this fiendish instrument, it is 
necessary to see whether the writings complained of violate eternal historical 
principles or run counter to the opinion of celebrated pbilosophers. We think 


- that Government have not looked at the writings in the Vihdrz from this point 


é 


24th Nov: 


of view. No jury would have sent the editor of the paper to jail in England 
under similar circumstances. Mr. Phadke said in one of the articles that the 
problem of independence is not solved without appealing to the sword in the last 
resort. In the same article the readers are warned that this doctrine has no 
application to the India of the present day and that nobody need go just now 
beyond swadeshi, boycott and national education. We do not see why the 
Government should be so sensitive as not to bear the mention even of the eternal 
principle of the sword. When Mill, Burke and Macaulay have said the same 
thing, why should an abstract discussion of the principle be deemed seditious ? 
There is no conclusive ‘answer to this question in the speech of the Advocate 
General. It is not proper for the Government to institute prosecutions for 
such writings, No jury, consisting of a. majority of Europeans, is likely to 
acquit any person accused under section 124A, ‘Lhe letter of warning 
addressed to the Vikdri by Government was adduced as evidence for the pro- 
secution. ‘This should not have been done. To pass a severe sentence on this 


ground is not fair. : 
44. The sentence of two years’ imprisonment passed against the editor of 


_ the'\Vihdreis very cruel. His Excellency the Governor 
Kal (182), 29th Nov.; ‘ y crue 1s LXCellency 
Vihari ss 25th Novi seems to be a very kind-hearted man and he should 


Homa Aa Ron ak not allow such a piece of cruelty io be perpetrated 
indu Panch (426), 27th is time. I ha part or lot in 
Nov.; Dnyée Peakish (40), during his time. Bombay had no part or lo 


the political disturbances of Bengal and the Punjab ; 
and Government should have thanked the people of 
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this presidency for their loyal attitude; but, on the contrary, a prosecution 
‘was instituted from a feeling of hostility against. one of the papers published in 
Bombay and: thereby the public tranquility was disturbed. Prosecutions and 
imprisonments have lost their terror to the people and quiet can now be 
‘restored only by granting them more political rights. In one of his speeches 
Mr. Morley has said that the people of India would be granted more political 
rights only when they had proved that their grievances were real, and this seems 
to encourage us in our endeavours to ventilate public grievances, but the 
Seoretary of State straightway shows his inconsistency by deporting political 
agitators and prohibiting political meetings. We hope His Excellency the 
Governor will extricate us from the following dilemma. If we remain 
inactive, we are thought unfit to, enjoy the boon of self-government; on 
the other hand, if we take part.in political movements, we are dubbed disloyal. 
The Vihdré said that self-government should be acquired even by means 
of bloodshed, but in a subsequent sentence it asserted that our people were 
unable to wield the sword. ‘The force of the first sentence is modified by the 


and so the accused had not the benefit of a clear understanding of the 
merits of his case by the jurors. In Great Britain and Ireland, it is. 
very difficult for the Government to prove a charge of sedition against 
the editor of a newspaper, for the jury is generally favourable to the 
accused. . It is really pitiable that such is not the case in India. [The 
Vihdri- writes:—When the Court refused permission to Phadke to read 
out his defence, he wore a contemptuous look. This is the first time, we believe, 
that an accused person was not allowed to read his defence. The V rittasdr cons 
siders the sentence passed on Phadke to be too severe and remarks that there is 
no danger, under the present circumstances, 0: a conflagration arising as the 
result. of violent writings. The paper thinks that it is not advisable to raise 
doubts about sedition in the public mind by instituting prosecutions under 
section 124A. The Hindu Panch observes that Phadke’s exhortation to. 
the people to rise in arms provoked Government. The paper says that 
any talk about taking up arms when there are no arme at all to be 
taken up is-mere idle brag and that it is simply absurd to strangle 
the person indulging in such talk with the noose in the shape of section 124A. 
The Duydn Prakdsh writes:—If the jury had been a Marathi-knowing one 
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would have been regarded by the public as strong and convincing. 
Another point on which we wish to express our strong disapproval is that 
the document conveying the Government warning to the accused was adduced 
by the prosecution as evidence in the case. ‘They would have been justified in 
doing so only if they wanted to establish the accused’s deliberate intention of 
committing the offence. Again, we particularly deprecate the Judge’s reference 
to it in his summing up and are inclined to think that a less severe sentence 
would have better pleased the people. | 
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45. Commenting on the establishment of an Arbitration Court at Broach 
(vide paragraph 53 of the last Weekly Report) the 

Adverse comments onthe Broach Samdchdr writes:—We are constrained to 

Arbitration Court recently view the establishment of the Arbitration Court at 

established at Broach. ; ee cage 

Broach Samdchér (69), Broach with an eye of suspicion, for it is not known. 

98th Nov. - how and when its composition was fixed upon. The 


people of this small town are split up into factions, 


public confidence, while favouritism will make itself felt in its decisions and 
bitter complaints will be heard about its working, In spite of these drawbacks. 
the temptations to the public to seek its aid are too strong to be resisted, 
It promises a saving in stamp duties and a much desired relief from the. 
“vexatious delays of the law. But unless the organizers of the Court display a 
high sense of honour and integrity in the discharge of their. self-imposed func- 
tions, we are afraid the Court will bea huge farce. Again, the people of 
Broach doubt whether retired Government servants of advanced age are 
fit persons to discharge effectively the duties of arbitrators. We have made the 


it will be received in good grace by the organisers of the scheme. 
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second, but the jury, who tried the case, did not understand Marathi, 


and had returned unanimous verdict of guilty, the case for the prosecution. 


there is no harmony among them and every one regards his neighbour with a 
feeling of doubt and distrust. The Court will not, we are afraid, command > 


above criticism not in a spirit of hostility. but of honest candour and hope that. 


46, It-is difficult to find # parallel, in the wliole worid, to the corrupt and 

) dastardly Police in India. The Orissa Police recently 

Alleged corrupt and un~ made a false report that the condition of the survivors 
aa ago 3 conduct of' the of the recent floods in‘ that province left nothing to be , 

Vihiré (173) sth Nov, desired. This mendacious report is but befitting the 

character and traditions of the Indian Police. Would 

it be wrong to hold the Police guilty of gross’ misrepresentation, when they 

saw with their owneyes the miseries of their brethren who suffered from the 

ravages of ‘tlie floods and still made a report that they were dying of cholera ? 

It is a great pity that Indians can do nothing in the matter beyond expressing 

a desire that the authorities should look into the matter, 


4%. With the advent. “fl the ap aed season the Hajis have once 

| 2... more begun. to flock to Bombay, and this year this 

ey porter Site cok os number appears to be snubealty large. In view 
alleged danger to the public: Of this fact, the breaking‘of cholera among the first 
health of the. City. batch of Hajis at Kamran in the very beginning of 
_Bombay Saméchér (67), the season. gives cause for much anxiety. If the 
a epidemic be: not checked in time, it. will not only. 
play havoc. among the Hajie themselves but will spread wherever they go. It is 
to be hoped that the Port authorities and the officials of the Health Department of 
the Bombay Municipality will co-operate and take steps to ensure the safety of 
the Bombay. public and also.of the Hajis.. Past experience has taught us:how the 
sojourn of the Hajis in our midst has sometimes injuriously affected the public 
health of the city. It. is, therefore, a. pity that the question of providing 
Musofirkhanas for the Hajis, although it was taken up: last year, should not 
have made any. progress towards solution as yet.. We hope. the news of 
the outbreak of cholera at Kamran will rouse the authorities. We know 
that two. philanthropic Muhammadan gentlemen have offered. sums of one 
and a half to two lakhs each towards the erection of a. large Musafirkhana for 
the Hajis, but.owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining a convenient site, 
the offers have not yet, been availed. of. Itis uota prudent policy, however, 
to postpone the decision of such a momentous question any longer: Government 
should recognise the importance of the matter and grant a suitable site as 
it. is not the.safety of the Hajis alone that is involved, but the interests of the 

public health of the city are also at stake, | 


48, .‘*Three days ago the police is reported to have unnecessarily forbidden 
ae the cremation a corpse of a little child after it had 

‘ Gengiaiat oom et ae been taken to the burning ground. ‘The relatives of 
egiege: | i the Police in the deceased had to stay the whole night in the dreary 
the cremation of the dcad place and all the members of the family had to go 
_— at Hyderabad — food ali the while, The following are the 
4 ga oe, acts as disclosed to us regarding this regrettable 
ah porn (52), 22nd Nova. sreident. A boy about four years old fell trom an 
upper storey of a house, Doctor Pritamdas was called 

in, but a few hours later tlie child succumbed to the injuries it had received. 
Preparations forthe disposal of the body being immediately made the funeral 
procession started at about 7 o’clock: But as soon as it entered the bazaar 
the trouble began. It was interrupted at more than two places by the police 
and was allowed to march further only upon the remonstrance of some passers- 
by. In the meanwhile the Town Inspector, having received information, 
hastened to the funeral ground just in time to prevent fire being applied 
to the pile on which the corpse was placed. He peremptorily said to the 
mourners ‘Remove the corpse from the funeral pile within five minutes or I 
shall have it removed myself.’ ‘he feelings of those present’ may easily be 
imagined when they heard the Town Inspector speaking to them so roughly 
and unsympathetically on such an ocvasion. ‘Tey presented to him Dr. 
Pritamdas’s:certificate in which it was-clearly stated that the child’s death was 
due toa fall, but he: rejected the certificate with scoro, angrily ejaculating. 
‘ D——n your: certifivate.’ In vain did the poor, disconsolate relatives appeal 
to him that it would be very hard upon them: if' he did not allow them to 
cremate the corpse witliout delay........... But he went away ordering four 
sepoys to watch the corpse and see that it was not'burnt. It was not till 
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nissiot for. cremation was given. He sina 
| “the soene of the accident or made the. 
or; gone through any. other formality: directly the matter 
orted.. Further comment is needless....... It need scarcely be 
| that itis — pakind. acts of the underlings of Government who clothed 
in brief authority ‘ride roughshod over the sentiments of the people, that 
cause public irritation and discontent. ™ 


49. “A eeeencoiees 3 in a letter, which would be found elsewhere, draws 
the attention of the powers that be to the grievances 
on to obtain quali- of Muhammadan Zamindars i in Sind and, taking the 


oe _, susgestio . 
— ubammadans rom 
— | Alec Coliews. fer - the paucity of Muhammadans in the public service of 


ublio service in Sind, the provinee as his hypothesis, concludes that if 
Al-Haq (51), 28rd Nov., qualified and capable Muhammadans cannot be had 
Eng. cols in Sind, they should be imported from elsewhere in 


| India. We have already drawn the attention of the 
. Commissioner in Sind to this point. The easiest way perhaps of getting 
- qualified Muhammadans for public service and higher grade posts is to obtain 
them from Aligarh College—the seat of Muhammadan learning. If the Secre- 

tary of the Board of Trustees of the College or the Principal are communicated 

with, they would always send the best qualified men. This practice is already 

in vogue in other provinces and graduates from Aligarh have found admission 

to the higher grade service in the Central Provinces, Eastern and Western 

Bengal, &c. We hope our most sympathetic Commissioner would also follow 

the example of the Governors of other Provinces.”’ [The following is the letter 

referred to above :—‘“ The Province of Sind is mainly peopled by Musalmans 

whose poverty is proverbial. ‘They are steeped in ignorance......... They 
live mostly in scattered hamlets and villages. Their intellect is hardly better 

than that of children. In this helpless ‘and deplorable state they are pitted 

against a class of people who originally came from the land of the Five Rivers. 

‘Most of these people are extremely shrewd and avaricious and in money matters 

have no scruples. These shrewd people inveigle the poor Muhammadans by 
entering into unconseious bargains with them and then dragging them to the 

courts. The courts are mostly manned by Hindus, Certificated writers, Pate- 
walas, Bailiffs, Murshis, Sherishtedars and »leaders are one and all Hindus, whose 

hatred of Muhammadans would not, like that of Shylock, be satisfied but with 

the ‘pound of flesh.’ And what is more, the presiding officer who decides the 
fate of tle poor starving serfs of the soil and sits in judgment on them is also a 

eS Hindu........... in this accursed province of curs mere entries in Bania books, 
kept in Bania characters, are regarded almost as Gospel truth. The Musalmans 
have been complaining bitterly against this injustice from time to time, But 

the powers that be take no notice of it. When the Muhammadans complain that. 

the public service is exclusively reserved for the Hindus, the stereotyped reply 

‘no qualified Mubammadans available’ is always hurled at them. ......... 
If Sind Muhammadans are incompetent to enter the coveted land, there is no 
reason- why outsiders should not be permitted to enter it. It is to be 
devoutly wished that H. E. Sir George Clarke will make his term of office 
memorable by keeping an equilibrium between Hindus and Muhammadans in 

the public service of Sind and give the Moslems their due.’’ 


Education, 


50. ~The Director of Public Instruction ong in our pens to. be the last 
person to use language derogatory to the high respect 

PP ag gh oe and esteem in which the Parsis hold their Prophet. 
Public Instraction to the Zoroaster, we find, is called only a “ great man”’ in the 
protest of the ew 9th lesson of the Fifth Book of the New Gujarati 
hers hegre grting aoe Readers. This having greatly hurt the religious sus- 
of their religion is referred Ceptibilities of the Parsis, the Zoroastrian Association 
to in the Fifth Gujarati had sent up a protest to the Direetor, requesting him 
- Book. to substitute the word ‘“ Prophet ” for ‘* great man.’* 
Sanj Varied (06), 25rd But he-has replied that he sees no reason for making 


Nov. tue proposed change. ‘This reply has amazed the 


he in 
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whole Parsi community. It is strange that while the first principle recognised 
under British rule is that no one’s religious susceptibilities should be injurad, 
the Director of Public Instruction should not recognise the necessity of 
applying the word “ Prophet ”’ to Zoroaster, when he is regarded as such by 
a whole community. We deeply regret the Director’s inability to com- 

rehend the distinction between the two terms. The Zoroastrian Association 

as written back to him, expressing its regret at his decision, and asking him 
to re-sonsider the samie. We also earnestly pray him to consent to the proposed 
change and thereby remove the grievance of a loyal community. 


51. “Dr. Jackson’s episode is the talk of the town. Hitherto, we have 
studiously refrained from commenting upon this 
Resignation of Dr. Jack- burning topic of the day........ The Board has met in 
son, Principal of the Daya- solemn conclave and compelled Dr. Jackson to give 
ram Jethmal College in Sind. ne P : , 
Phantz (14), 27th Nov, 2 Certificate to the ‘aggrieved’ student, Mr. Jav- 
harmal. Dr. Jackson gave the certificate under 
compulsion and the student forthwith went to Bombay, amidst the great 
rejoicings of the Amil community, who thought at the time that Dr. Jackson, 
after all, had to eat humble pie, But the joy of our Amil friends had 
only a short lease of life. Their disappointment knew no bounds when 
Mr. Javharmal was refused admission at the B. A. examination. Now, after 
all, who has succeeded ? Certainly Dr. Jackson and not the College Board. 
The Board has been made a laughing-stook of the public. It had no right, we 
say, to poke its nose in this affair..,....,.... Wehave nothing but the highest 
praise for Dr. Jackson for having resigned. Rather than lose his self- 
respect, he even sacrificed his post! Who would not delight to honour a 
man who likes to maintain his dignity, self-respect and sturdy independence, 
even if they cost him his bread? Weemphatically assert that Dr. Jackson 
has come out of the ordeal with flying colours.......... We are of opinion 
that the Dayaram Jethmal Sind Arts College will be mach the poorer by losing 
its veteran Principal. We hope and trust that our popular Com nissionzr in 
Sind, Mr. A. D. Younghusband, who has supported Dr. Jackson in this affair, 
will prevail upon the latter to withdraw his resignation. For the welfare 
of the College, it is to be devoutly hoped that Mr. Younghusband may 
succeed in persuading Dr, Jackson to retain his post,”’ 


Railways, 


52, “The East Indian Railway is in the throes of a great strike. What 
— will be the qutcome is yet to be seen, At the present 
East Indian nage Age moment things are looking serious, The entire line 
oe Pimes (15), 28rd 5. Hlocked from one end to the other, and not even 

mail trains are running. Drivers and guards have all 
gone on strike and it is rumoured that the Native station staff also intend joining, 
All the principal centres are in a state of conjestion and the entire traffic is 
paralyzed. At the appointed hour trains that were on their journey were 
drawn up, and the drivers refused to proceed. Passengers were stranded to 
their great inconvenience and discomfort, and most of them are still where they 
were left. Toadd to the difficulties of the situation the refreshment rooms 
along the road have experienced difficulties in coping with the demands of the 
stranded passengers, and the scarcity of fvod has forced up prices to famine 


rates. There is at the present time a deadlock in the situation. Latest tele- - 


graphic advices state that both sides are determined to hold out, and there 
appear to be no signs of asettlement. The EH. I. Kailway authorities, we are 
informed, are fully resolved to accept nothing but complete surrender from the 
men, and as the latter are also determined to persevere it is proposed to appoint 
a Conciliation Board, A Conciliation Board now would be the placing of the 
cart before the horse, What is intended, we presume, is an Arbitration Board. 
This would not be in:.dvisable, and may be the means of arriving at a settlement 
on the points in discussion. ‘The mills and shipping companies in Calcutta are 
already suffering from the scarcity of coal, while merchants and others are losing 
heavily........ Our Assistant Secretary wires us that there are eleven passenger 
trains standing at Asansol and that the entire line is blocked. As we go to press 
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strike which: will be read with interest: by our-readers. 
to! bring about ‘a settlement; if possible, the General Secretary 


_., 88, “The East. India Railway strike raises two important pains regard- 
ne ge ing the prevention of such. strikes in future—whether 
se enn Epecintor (6), kh it may. not be made legally obligatory. on all railway 
ov. ; Ortental Rertéw: (72), : ESE af LE ° OP RE EF Soc. ugh _o 9s 
97th Nov. employés to submit their grievances, under certain 
eo ae conditions. as. to their magnitude and the number 
alleging them, to.a Board of Conciliation. and, secondly, whether more natives 
‘should not be employed on some of the railways than at. present. It will be 
some time before one.can. discusa the riglits and wrongs. of the strike, which 
has,caysed so much public inconvenience and. loss during: the: lust: ten: days. 
The readiness of the railway authorities to.refer, the demands: of the employés 
to 4, Board of Conciliation.may, be understood as an.admission that the demands 
are not, altogether absurd, thongh the method. adopted: for enforcing them 
was not compatible with a. continuance of friendly. relations between tlie em- 
ployers and the employed. ‘The strikers. will, no doubt reply that 
the authorities were tao unsympathetic, and they had. no other course open 
to tiem than to go on a.strike, ‘here is no. machinery: at present to prevent strikes. 
It_ would: be unjust to make strikes illegal, without compelling. the employers — 
to submit, to the decision of a third party.......,... In the case of a railway, the 
innorent public suffer, more than the railway authorities, and perliaps, also, the 
railway employés. Having. regard to.the nature of the duties undertaken by 
both, the parties may well be compelled, under. certain conditions, to refer their 
disputes toa Board of. Conciliation,......... The other question is about. the 
composition of the: railway staff, The B, B. & C, 1. Railway employs a pure 
native agency iargely and with excellent results. The service is efficient, and 
the staff is as well known for its courtesy to passengers «es for the cheerful 
loyalty with which if serves the Company. ‘The scandals which now and then 
occur in Northern India—the latest being the blood-curdling one perpetrated at 
R4éwalpindi—are almost impossible on the B. B. & C,.1. line, or.on any one 
employing to a like extent: respectable natives as station-masteis. and. guards. ”’ 
(The Oriental Review writes :—“ The strike of the European and Eurasian 
engine-drivers and firemen of the East India Railway must be an eye-opener 
to the Government and teach them a lesson on the insensate folly of keeping 
even such appointments as a. preserve for those communities. The Eurasians 
and the low class Europeans may be fit for nothing better, but to preserve such 
appointments solely as close monopolies for particular classes is. not only a 
moral wong but also a. political foliy. It is easy for these classes to 
combine and strike, and if the authoiities. give way, they have a precedent 


~~ 
© 


for future occasions. It is not yet geneially known why these people resorted 
to strike ; we have only an official version of thestrike. It is, however, clear that 
the strikers did not exhaust all other methods to gain their end........... As the 
strikers belong to European and Eurasian communities, they would not be hardly 
dealt with. Bnt the ends of justice cannot be met by seeking for a truce with 
them. They have absolutely.no business to refuse to run the trains or leave 
them without adequate cause and such a vicious. practive cannot be tolerated 
among other classes of public servants..,,.,,.... We sincerely hope that the 
strikers would be severely dealt with and. that. the policy of Eurasianising the 
railway service will be abandoned.’’] ee : 


54,. © Its gratifying to find all the leading and representative Indian 

sa pers expressing themselves strongly against allow- 

ae Bie a (25), 26th, a railway men undue: latitude, and permitting 
papal them to carry their: persona] grievances so far as to 
militate:againet-public:interests, in-the way the East: Indian. Railway men: have 
done during the last few: days. The keeping of a firm grip on. the. railways. 
must be at:all times.an essential: of* British policy in India, both on social and 
politica] grounds ; and it: might be-hoped'that the Government of Lord Minto 
will be:able: to: spare some: time from its favourite vocatio. of concerting 
repressive. measures against imaginary enemies of British raj-among the native 


? 


population and adumbrating showy reforms, to undertake such legislation .as 


would make the repetition of such offences impossible in the future, | 


It'is by no means to be desired that the personal liberty of the Railway 
men should be unduly curtailed or circumscribed. They should have as 
much right to express their grievances as any other set of employés, 
elther in Government or private service. But, on the other hand, the 
public has the undoubted right to be protected against such freaks of 
temperament, on the part of Railway men, as are calculated to do such 
enormous harm to its material interests and even to jeopardise its safety.......... 
In short, both on political and social grounds, men who choose to take 
such undue liberties must be considered to be the enemies of the State. The 
Government of India and the different Railway Administrations—the E. I. 
Railway Company being always found among the worst sinners in this respect — 
have always treated their white employés as if the railways were for them and. 
not they for the railways; and it is high time for the Government to enforce 
a& sane view on these men in regard to their obligations. This is as. much 
in the intcrests of the Government themselves as the public at large, for whose 
benefit the railways really exist.” 


55, The strike on the East Indian Railway has been a good eye-opener 
er : to our Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. They have never 
ein amneunaeat, hesitated to attribute all the recent strikes amongst. 
Indians to the political agitation carried on inthe country, but as no such con- 
struction could be placed upon the Railway strike, they were forced to admit: 
that economic causes lay at the root of it. In Kurope, where strikes: 
are ar every day affair, nobody ever dreams of connecting them with politics. 
Our bureaucrats are fully aware of this, but their judgment becomes warped on 
arrival in this country. Just as unequal distribution of political power gives 
rise to sedition, so unequal distribution of wealth causes strikes. Indians 
are tempted to go on strike when they see that Huropeans, who are no way 
their superiors, receive better pay and have less work. I1t is but natural that they 
should demand equality of treatment for all when they see that both Europeans 
and Indians are equally necessary tor the efficiency of the public service. But. 
can it be said that this economic question has been impartially solved by the 


British Government ? The reply is that, even apart from the granting of- 
political rights, our rulers have shown no anxiety to bring about an equitable 


distribution of wealth as between natives and Huropeans. ‘They wish the 
former to remain hewers of wood and drawers of water in order tiat the latter 
may lord it over them as they like. Our rulers would like to see the Indians 
rich only after the prosperity of Europeans for generations together has been 


guaranteed. But it may be pointed out that as our people become more and 


more conscious of their power, strikes are bound to become more frequent than 


ever for ensuring a fair distribution of wealth in the country. Political 


agitation can be suppressed by force of arms, but to endeavour to suppress 


economic movements i4 a similar manner is a feat impossible for man to 


perform. 


Uunicipalities. 
/ 


56. “It is in the fitness of things that in view of the approaching 


i termination of Mr: Edwardes’ appointment as Acting 
Actiny Monicival Commie, Municipal Commissioner, the Honourable Sir Pheroze- 
cting Manicipal Commis- von ere : 
sioner of Bombay. shah M. Metha should have given notice of motion 

°Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 1st to place on record ‘the Corporation’s high and cordial 

Dec., Eng. oor. 5 appreciation of the valuable services rendered‘ by Mr, 

Spectator (5), 30th Novs Hd wardes to the City during the tenure of his office and 
© Parsi (32), 1st Dec. - a pac arse 

of the conspicuous ability, zealand Judgment which 

he has invariably brought to bear in dealing with Municipal matters’....... We 

for one endorse every word of the appreciative resolution, seeing how Mr. 


Edwardes ‘has richly deserved it by the splendid work he has strenuously. 


performed during his acting incumbency. And we are quite confident that 


every momber of the Corporation who has been cognisant of that work will. 
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iple and unstinted testimony to its worth.......... This testimony is: 
e lang u ; re 0 f ¢ x af geration nor of flattery. It is the re sognition—we 
v. frank recognition—of the sterling worth of:an exceptionally able 
sy ideatotuteator.” { After entering into details of some of the measures 

‘Edy uring his tenure of office, the paper adds :—] 

‘the least doubt that a Municipal Commissioner like Mr. Edwardes, 

.: , post, would raise the whole tone of the 
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[The Indian Spectator and the Pdrst bear similar testimony to the services 
rendered by Mr.. Edwardes to the city of Bombay as Acting Municipal 
Commissioner. | | 


57. Itis more than six months now that the electric tramway service 
| ; was inaugurated in the city of Bombay, but it has not 
Alleged = inconveniences . 

cansed by the presentelectric Proved an unmixed blessing as we hear of some mishap 
Tram service in Bombay. or other occurring almost every alternate day. But 
- Gujarati (24), 24th Nov. this is not all. The Tramway Company has not yet 
got a sufficient number of cars and this causes inconvenience to the tram-using 
public, The service consequently is not regular and people have to wait too 
long at times before they get a seatinatramcar. If the Company has not 
a sufficient number of cars, we fail to see why it should open electric tram 
service in new localities. Among other grievances, we may note that the cars 
are frequently driven at a reckless speed and the regulations about stoppages 
are not carefully observed. ‘The Corporation seems apathetic in drawing the 
attention of the Tramway Company to the complaints of the public. It is 
high time that it woke up to a sense of its duty in the matter. Unlessit does 


80, the electric tram service will prove a public nuisance rather than serve 


public convenience. 


58. A Correspondent writes to the Kalpataruw:—The Sholdpur Muni- 

ie ie te cipality propose to raise the water rate, when there 
posed enhancement of the 8 already a clear annual profit of Rs. 10,000 from the 
existing water rate by the tax. The proposal is, in my opinion, unwise. It 
Shol4pur Municipality. seems further to be the intention of the Municipality 

Kalpataru (132), 24th +o remit the tax altogether in the case of those who pay 
nthe Rs, 2 at present. ‘The argument for the remission is 
that the poorer classes will thereby be benefited, while the Municipality will be 
saved the bother and the necessity-of applying for processes for the realisation 
of such a small amount as Rs. 2, ‘The argument will not hold water when it 
is remembered that those who pay only Rs. 2 as water rate are perhaps 
paying Rs, 10 as house tax and conservancy tax combined. Besides, 
applications for processes have to be made for recovering the tax even from 
those who are assessed to pay Rs. 3 to Rs, 20. In short, the proposed action of the 
Municipality seems arbitrary. Those who will benefit from the exemption now 
will perhaps be considered eligible for paying the enhanced tax. The Municipality 
thinks of making up the loss of income due to the proposed exemption by raising 
the fee for a pipe connection from Ks. 4 to Rs. 7. ‘The whole arrangement is, 
in my opinion, fauity. Really speaking, the incidence of the water rate 
‘shouldbe strictly in proportion to the amount of water consumed. But, under 


the proposed scheme, the whole burden will fall only on mill-owners, well-to- 


do landlords and proprietors of factories and workshops. 


59." A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“The state of the Shikdérpur 
Municipality is very deplorable. The town is very 

Affairs of the Shikdérpur dirty and the roads are in a disgraceful condition. 
(Sind) Municipality. The chief Working Committee is the Managing 
Bindht (54), 28rd Nov., Board. The chairman is an uneducated man and is 
oe: 0 quite ignorant of his powers and duties, ‘lhe same 
foo | ; may be said of the members of the Managing Boards. 
They are unable to exact work from, or exercise the least control over, the 
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subordinates. The Secretary is as idle as ever.,......... There are numerous 
encroachments made on roads and people who get permission to deposit earth,: 
&c., on roads allow the roads to remain blocked up for months together and 
there is none to see to the removal of the obstruction or to prosecute the dis-: 
obedient. _Water-cartmen are regularly paid for watering the roads, but very 
few roadsare really watered. Every one going for a drive in the evening 
returns full of dust and disgusted. The contractors of the municipal works 
use bad materials and there is none to check their mal-practices........... The 
lighting of the town is greatly neglected and in this connection very great 
partiality is noticeable. In giving permission to the people to build houses or 
to construct drains, different rules appear to be followed according to the 
applicant’s position. There are very few meetings held and the people are put 
to very great trouble and inconvenience.......... ‘The municipal income from 
immoveable property is hardly one-half of what it should be and several people 
enjoy favours. It is earnestly requested that our excellent President will stop 
further scandal in this respect.......... He has no doubt very little time to 
spare for municipal affairs, but that is no reason why the people in his charge 
should suffer.. Let him in that case frankly tell his superiors that he has 
more work than he cando. But if he will devote a full day or two in a 
month to municipal work, he can wonderfully improve the affairs of the 
Municipality.” 


Native States. 


60. <A correspondent “Justice ’’ writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—* It seems 

re re that Junagadh is in the throes ofa serious crisis. A. 
Pee age eo senneite i regular campaign against the old nobility seems, 
Mr. Narsinhprasdd Jhdla by according to some Gujarati papers, to have been 
some policemen and husurias set on foot there. Thus giras after giras and 
of the Nawab of J pool house after house of many a private individual have, 
Pnengy 05 _— (4°), th it is said, been for one cause or another seized and 
gies confiscated to the State. One would like to know 
whether the Durbar has got any explanation to offer, or any pronouncement 
to make on the subject. ‘There is one instance, however, of which I have 
personal cognizance and which | should like to specially bring to the notice 
of the public. On the night of the 20th November one Mr. Chhotalal Baxi, 
with a party of huzurias, accompanied by some policemen, marched upon the 
house of Mr. Narsinhprasad Jhala, the brother of Mr, Purshottamrai Jhala, 
and seized his property, moveable and immoveable. What could be the 
reason—rather the motive—which actuated the responsible authorities to permit 
such a strange procedure of sending huzurias, who ave mere private servants 
of the Nawab, on an errand of this kind? No charge has been brought home 
to Mr. Narsinhprasad, no trial has taken place and no chance has been given 
him of vidicating his integrity and honour. Does he suffer merely for the 
sin of being the brother of Mr, Purshottamrai? All © know is that the 
Durbar called upon Mr. Narsinhprasad to appear personally at Jundgadh to 
answer a charge of abetting the misappropriations with which his brother 
was charged. He refused to appear save by counsel. And now without any 
further steps—even without a mock Commission—the confiscation is made. 
I request the Junagadh administration to provide the public with such 
facts as would show to them that Mr. Narsinhprasad rightly forfeited hig 
claim to the ordinary protection of the law. In the absence of any 
such explanation on the part of the State, one is naturally led to infer 
that Mr. Narsinlprasad has lost his property merely because the State wished 
to deprive him of it. And what was the meaning of parading the confiscation 
by something like a torch-light procession at night?.......... As regards the 
extraordinary mixture of private men with the police, let it be noted that 
Mr. Chhotalal Baxi is a mere huzuria of the Nawab. He has neither the right 
mor any reason to interfere with the administration of the affairs of the State. 
He cannot in any wise head a police party. If at all, it was the view of the 
administration that the property of Mr. Narsinhprasad was liable to be 
confiscated, it, was the function of the police at the instance of a Magistrate 
to carry out a mandate to this effect given by a regularly constituted court of 


es rt 


istics. But ho sich thing was'done, om My, Baxi: seems'‘to' have stayed the’ 
role of judge, jury and -exec hi all’ in‘one. For the dignity of the State, 
t the sake of outward:appearances at least, it was necessary that this scandal. 
ce and Aueerias raiding together the house of a man in his absence. 
gi night s noulc ld bave been avoided. We are aware that the British Govern-: 
 maent cannot directly intervene in the internal affairs of First Class States, but 
Pe is mu juch 1 we are also aware of that the British Government is the paramount 
Govern bsént and that they have appointed political officers in different parts 
f the country to superintend: the affairs of Native States with a view to 
prevent lawlessness and disorder in the internal as well as in the external 
administration of the protected principalities. We appeal, therefore, first to 
the Junagadh Durbar to retrace steps of the kind described above, and 
in the absence of any favourable response from it to the Government 
of Sir George. Clarke, whose independent judgment and force of character 
will, we hope, secure for the helpless subjects of Jundgadh that reign of peace 
and ‘order for which they have more than once cried in vain.” 
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61, Itisa principle of the British Government to respect the person and 

p property of ifs subjects and it has even interfered with 
Rickie ogg pall -e the management of various Native States for showing 
Wallace & Co. by the disregard of this principle. We beseech Govern- 
Sdvantwadi State. ment to turn their attention to the disgraceful pro- 
gS em Vijaya = (45), ceedings in the Sdvantwddi State, The Durbari 
vobeapsaahla Gazette of the 13th instant publishes an agreement 
drawn between Lieut.-Colonel Davies, Political Agent of Sdvantwadi 
and the Sdévantwadi State of the cone part and Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., of 
| Bombay, of the other part. The State binds itself under this agreement to give 
oe to the company a tract of Jand with trees and all the things “attached to it, 
and to receive some remuneration in lieu thereof; the “total area of the 
¢ land is more than 243 acres. The company is to extract manganese from 

the land and agrees to employ as many coolies as possible from the State. The 

agreement is said to be in accordance with Act I of 1894, An injustice 

is, in our Opinion, being done to the people of the State in this matter and 

it behoves Government not to connive at it, Mr. Gupte, the State Karbhari, 

has grossly neglected his duty in ajlowing the agreement to be executed. 

Loose sand and earth from the mines will be scattered over the fertile 

plains below and thereby do immense harm to cultivation. Taking these 
aa exigencies into consideration, the Government on a former occasion had wisely 
BA } declined to extend the operation of the Land Acquisition Act to the Sdvantwadi 
State. The functions of a company have been defined in the Indian Companies 
a Act of 1882, but that Act is not applicable to this State and so the company 
oo named above has no right to acquire land in this State according to Act I of 
— 1894. Section 40 of the latter Act lays down rules under which a company can 
acquire land. Land can be given under this section to a company for building 
operations only when such operations tend to promote the good of the people. 
No inquiry was made about the rights of the people in the present case and so 
the acquisition of land by the company is ultra vires. Had the mining operations 
been conducted by the State, it would have enriched itself. Europeans do not 
understand how deeply attached the Indians are to their land. We appeal to 
Government on behalf of the people of this State to redress their grievance and 

earn their gratitude. a 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


62. A correspondent from Talegaon Dhamdhere writes to the Kesaré :— 

A public meeting was held in a temple at Sirur 
Public meeting for -esta- (Poona) on 24th instant witha view to establish a 
blishing a Taluka Association Tdluka Association there. A number of delegates 
at Sirur (Poona). . from the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, who had gone 
_ Resort (196), 26th Nov. = +). Sirur to invite the tdluka people to attend the 
Poona District Conference, were present at the 

meeting. Some Police Inspectors and ‘short-hand writers were also there, 
-__* Shet Damodardas, Chairman of the Yeola Municipality, who happened to be 
ae \ * sma was voted to the chair. ‘Speeches on swadeshs, boycott, education of 
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the masses, etc, were made by several speakers. Mr. N. ©, Kelkar explained 
the pressing need of having a regular gradation of Village, Taluka, District 
and Provincial Associations so as to unite the people together and enable them to 
face national calamities. Resolutions establishing the Sirur Taluka Association, 
protesting against the Seditious Meetings Act and condémning the breach of 
pledges made by Government to the people were passed unanimously at the 
meeting.: The alleged breach of promise by Government in removing the 
Risala of Ghodnadi from Sirur was also protested against. The President 
made a stirring appeal on behalf of swadeshi and boycott and remarked 
that they were eifective remedies against the abject poverty of the people 
and the enormous drain of the country’s wealth to other lands, 


63. A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakash writes :—Messrs. B. G, Tilak 


and S. M. Paranjpe recently visited Dhdrw4r on their 
Mr. Tilak’s speech at way to Gurlhosur, where a festival in honour of a 


Dharwar. ° ° . 
: ; native saint is celebrated. They were received at 
— a railway station and garlanded. On the evening 


of the 25th Mr. Tilak attended a crowded meeting and 
made a public speech. He was escorted to the place of the meeting in proces- 
sion and received ovations en route. Students of the Samarth Vidyalaya 
marched in the rear of the procession and recited spirited verses from Ramdas. 
Nearly ten thousand people had gathered to hear Mr. Tilak’s speech and the town 
was also illuminated in his honour, Both Messrs. Tilak and Paranjpe made 
speeches at the meeting, but Mr. Tilak’s discourse was the longer of the two, 
as he spoke for over an hour and a half. He dilated on a number of current 
topics and exhorted the audience to rise to the occasion. He agreed with 
Mr. Paranjpe in thinking that the English had founded their dominion in 
India by taking advantage of internecine feuds among Indians. He also 
said that ‘the crooked policy’ of the British had also much to answer for. 
He added that it was futile to hope for the introduction of wise and 
salutary reforms in India either by the Liberal or the Conservative party. 
He also remarked that there was no Sedition in asking the rulers to redeem 
the pledges made by them tothe peopie and that a ruler does not care to 
listen to the prayers of his people unless compelled todo so by the latter. 
He earnestly advised his hearers to learn the lesson of self-help and to become 
self-reliant. He asked them to adhere steadfastly to the principles of 
swadeghi, boycott and national education. ‘The discourse came to a close 
amidst shouts of Bande Udtaram. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th December 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Politi val Agents are reejocisted to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
‘appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 

action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, hat | 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Alleged gloomy outlook before the rayate i in East and West Khandesh and | 
suggestions for mitigating their impending distress as. oe 31 
Indian National Congress: Surat Congress — cee we. 28-—26 


India in Parliament: Comments on Mr. Haldane’s alleged intention of 
making India pay a larger share of the Imperial Military expenditure ... 7 
Judicial matters : 
Comments on a shooting case recently tried before the Punjab Chief 


Court cece eee eee ees eee eee 40 
Comments on the suicide of Viranwali, the woman concerned in the 
Rawalpindi rape case ome eee 35 ee 3 S& 39 
Plague : 
Alleged inoculation mishap at Wai (Sdtéra) —«. 200. re | 
Disapproval of the proposal of Government to abolish the health camps 
on the Kennedy Sea Face in Bombay o00 ace oe. 30 & 36 
How to popularise inoculation among the masses in 1 Bombay f we 
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ure of the Fuléli Canal in-—and the consequent agricultural distress | 
‘: } “the Pro n e : Boss ie “wd PT.) eee pia ce | | coe 45. 
High. prices of food-stuffs in—and the necessity of Government 


granting compensation to Government employés evs ae 6 
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Fducati — 


Comments on the alleged refusal of Dr. Jackson, Principal, Dayér4m Jetmal 
Sind College, to give a certificate to 4 student of the College for 
appearing at a University Examination eee ose or 
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Ratlways— 


omplaint against the enhancement of freight charges on certain articles by 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway aoe ee ace i 


unictpaltties=— | . 


Ahmedabad: Complaint against the increase in the water rate levied by 
— Municipality ete eee eee eee 
Surat: Deficiency of water-supply on the occasion of a recent fire at — 


Native States— 
Junagadh: Affairs in — State 
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Oriental Review ... 
Patriot wee eee 


Phoenix ... wis 


Railway Times ... 
Sind Gazette eee 


| Sind Journal xx. 


Sind Times “a 
Anaio-Gusara’tt. 
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| A’rya Prakash eve 


| Coronation Advertiser 


Deshi Mitra one 


Gujarati... bas 
| Gujarét Mitr’... 
| Gujaréti Punch ... 
i Hindi Punch ... 
Jdm-e-Jamshed oo 
Kaiser-i-Hind ive 
Kathiawdr Newsee 
Kathidwar Times 
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Praja Bandhu =o. 
Rast Goftar eee 
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| Motil4l ‘Tribhowandés 


-| Mavji Govindji ; 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1907.) 
Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. } Name, caste and age of Editor, 
| 
ia ie en an ae 
ENGLISH. | 
Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay,,, _—...| Weekly «. - ...) J. J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 6. ae 
Daily i and} Poona .., «| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 51 ... _... 
Deccan Herald. 
East and West ... oe Bombay... . Monthly. — ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabdri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54. 
Indian Social Reformer ve we ea vee Weekly ... .--| Kamakshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrasi 
| | Br4hman) : 40. 
Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. . oe) Do. ons -»»| Behramji Merwanji Malabari, J.P.; P&rsi; 
India and Champion. 54. : 
| Indian Textile Journal | Do. a eee Monthly eo} John Wallace, C.H.; Englishman ; 48 be 
| | \ | 
| Karachi Chronicle $i Karachi .. vee Weekly ... .--| Chainréi Bakasrdi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 st 
K&thiawdér Times ... Rajkot ... we Daily a ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Loh4na) ; 26 i 
Mahajan ... vat a Bombay... * Weekly... ..-| Krishnaji R&amchandra epee : Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 23 
Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman); 33. 


Muhammad Yusuf $77 Muhammad Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 33. 


Rustomj! Shapurji Mistri ; Parsi; 39 oes 
i. a 

Bhégubhai Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 

(Jain); 353. 


Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 .. 


Kewas}i Temulji ; Fermj; Gl uc es ove 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46 | .. 


Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 43 nie 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
40 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 40... 


Nanabh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 54 wis 
Dalal; Hindu (Moc 
Bania) ; 33. 


Narot tamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna ; Hindo 
(Mesri.Bania) ; 40. 

Maganlal Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak Banta), 
36. 


Ichhéram Surajrém Desai; Hindu .(Surti 
Bania) ; 54. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi 5 47 ee on 


Somal4l Mangaldd4s, Shah; Hindu (Mesri 
Bania) ; 30. 
Berjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 -s 


‘Pirozshah J ehangir Marzhin ; M. A., Parsi ; 32. 


Jeh#ngir Sorabji Taleyarkhan ; Parsi; $2 .., 


Jethélél Umedrdém; Hindu (Mewaa Brih- 
man) ; 40. 


sos] Pal Palonji Barjorji Deséi ; rey 55 oes ove 


Framji Oswasji Mehta ; ju =e 
Jamshedji Framji; Pérsi ; 43 ... ce. fe 
Hindu (Lohdna); 26 __.. 
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Méneklél Ambiérém vias Hindu (Banta) : 20. 4,200 


’ Baroda eer @oe Weekly ene A eee 


BR bers b Prakdah Vato 'uc,| Do. oe oof Urmedrém Nagindss ; Hindu (Bania) ; . « 200 


Anoxo-Mana'rat. 


$7 ‘Ohristian Citizen sess ees] Poona coe ~—es| Monthly... ... Bhaskar N&ndji Kotak; Native Christian 350 

| | ee Presbyterian ; 34. 

ek 238 Dnyén Chakehu ... wsl Dow sco we} Weekly... =». W&man Govind Sdpkar; Hindu (Deshasth 650 

ae | : ie Brahman); 49. : 

39 | Dny&noday% sas eee Bombay... al Oe ee | hev. Mr. J. H. Abbott... fos “ 660 
40. 


| Dnydn Prakésh ,.. oo | FOORR esc woe! Daily — coe ...( (1) Hari Narfyan A’pte; Hindu (Chitphwan| 1,500 
a | Brféhman); 40. 
oy (2) Natesh Appaji  % M.A., Hindu! 
: met ; | (Deshastha brahman); 33, 
ae 41 | Dnyfn Prakdsh ... + Do. ... | Weekly... ies Do. Do. ce] 3,000 


fee 42 | Indu Prakdsh ... -»-| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| [edu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 1,509 
ae | Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
ae Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 
e. : wan Bréhman); 36. 
Be 44 |Samarth ... oes e«| Kolh&pur ae ow ee-| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 900 
ee | | Brahman); 33. 
‘i 45 | Sardes&i Vijayi ... | ...{ SdvantvAdi a on me se Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 
ee Saraswat Bréhman) ; 34. | 
: a | 48 | Shri Saydji Vijay’ .».| Bombay... ee i oe . vies Sd4vlfram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 5,000 
a 47 | Shri Shahu ou woe] Satdra ces at ae. oe iss ppencee Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhdda Brah- 100 
ae : man); 28. 
Tee 48 | Subodh Patrika... ..|Bombay...  ..., Do. ...  «¢ | DwArkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr);} —_ 600 
hee ae 32. 
ee | 49 | Sudhdrak ... ant ...| Poona .., =o ee -.| Vinkyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,000 
A a _— Brahman) ; 40. 


Oe | Teetive Coton acs ced DO, sce vue] ODES cc, ces 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


A. 


50 | O Ayglo-Lusiténo ale Bombay... ...| Weekly... — «.| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


anes 51 | Al-Haq _s.. a ...| Kardéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... ee.| Syed Muhammad Syed Jamialdin ; 30 ; sand Abdul} 1,200 
Re ) oe Vahabkhan Ghuldin Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
ie 3 53 | Prabhtt ... «.. «.«|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; B4 aw 600 
63 | Muséfir ...  s — «e| Do. : ...| Weekly .. — ««s| Dharamsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...} 1,000 


Aa —~64 «| Sindhi... oe ...| Sukkur (Sind) ..:} Do. ... .».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 34, eee}, 1,000 
ee” ee 56 | Sookree... ini .»-¢Karachi (Sind) ...; Do. — « .-.| ASanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 53... 150 


ENGLISH, MaRa'THI AND 
Gusaka'TI. 

56 | Baroda Vateal ..., ...| Baroda .. .. | Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santujl Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ooo} 1,199 

57 . Hind Vijays ‘ia ra “eee a: Saige ...| Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 


40. 
ENGLISH, MARATHI AND : 
KANARESE. 


58 | Karnftak Patré andj Dharwdr...  ...| Weekly... ,..: Maanav Gopal Tonapi; Hindu (Deshasth 950 


Chandrodayi. Bréhman) ; 23. 


69 =: Karndtak Vaibhav con] BMADOF i, © sol: DO oso: oes ADAMI Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
ae ? 


ah ee ee Brahman) ; 46, 
eae ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE 


4 
of AND CONCANIM, | 


Ps |  @ |Atbuz ... eee ~ oo] Bombay. vee} Weeklyeee oe Fernandes ; Portuguese; 28 ... a 1,200 


Babes 61 |0O D Bombasase wok ae heb on ay es eee Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46... oe 


rit , 
ss oe Gusard ATI. 
a . | 

Bis 


68 Akthbér-e-Islém .., | Bombay... | Dally. | Kia leaetil Kai Muhemmeds Muhamasdan } 3,000 
oy | (Memon) ; 4 

eek. 68. eae eee eee Sarat eee eee Weekly see ee Diashéh Pestanji Ghadili ; Parsi emp we a 
he 64 | Arajdér a?) er eee. fw kee a Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah-| 1,500 
oe ee | man) ; 39 
boos oe lt ASyiite se eee ve] Baroda we o4.| Dor eee oes Madhavrao Gvoind Pagedar; Hindu (Shenvi) ;) 1,000 


| 82. 
i 66. aes Jivan ©... «.| Bombay... —««e| Monthly e+| Dahydbhai eetets Mehta; Hindu <c uja-| 800 
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Buis#r Vartaman... 


Cutch-Kesari 
Din Mani ... 


Dny#nottejak 


Evening Jame 


| Gujarat... 


Islim Gazette 


Jain Vijaya 


J4m-e-J ah@nooma 


Jivadaya .. 


Kaira Times 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kathiawar Sam4ehar 


Khabardir 


Khedut 


Lok Mitra 


Mahi K4ntha Gazette 


Moukhbir-i-Islam ... 


Navséri Patrika 


Navsari Prak4sh i 


Political Bhomiyo 


Praja Mitr’ 
Praja Pokar 
Prakash and Gadgadat ... 


Rajasthan 


Advertiser. 
S4nj Vartam4n 


Saty Vakta 


Sind Vartaman 


Surat Akhbar 


Pandit 


HINDI. 


e*> 


and Indian 


Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé- 


char. 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


char. 
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Buls4r (Surat) ... 
Bombay... = + 
Broach ... ove 
Ahmedabad _... 
Bombay... — ews 
N ndidd (Kaira) ... 


Amreli (Baroda- 
State). 
Bombay ... on 
AIO,” sae 
Surat eee - 
Nadiad (Kaira) ... 
Kaira... 
Ahmedabad ___... 
Bombay oes 
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Bombay ... see 
oo ar see 
Bombay ve 
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Do. ses oes 
Ahmedabad _... 
fKardchi... vid 
Surat... aye 
Bombay... om 


Ahmedabad = ews 


Bombay are 


a im cea 
Kar4chi ... Re 


Murat sss ss 


Poona eee ei 


Bombay ... _ 


one 08 
Gadag (bDhar- 
war.) . 


Dharw4r bale 


Do. eee 
Fortnightly 
Published 
Daily ee 
a month. 
Weekly .. 
DO. ave 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
i ae 
WO. sus 
Do. ees 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ee 
Daily ««. 
Weekly ... 


Do. eee 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


er 
Daily — ewe 


Fortnightly 

Weekly see 
Do. 

Weekly ry) 


Monthly eoe 
Weekly eee 


Weekly ... 
Do... 


be dad \t . ~ , 
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times a month. 


Published thrice 


...| Narayanrao Shrinivés: Gadagkar and Girdhar 


\ 
| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homnji, B.A.; 


.| Mohunlél Amarsi; ,Hindu (Dasha Shimili 


Parsi ; 39. | 
Trikaml4l Harindéth Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 25. 7 
Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... eee 


} @@@8 see | 
Démji R4vji Shah; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania); 
30 


Nath&lél Rangildsts; Hindu (Mathar Kéyastha 
Bania) ; 28. 
Chhot4l4l Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 


Pirozshah Jeheéngir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32. 


Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 
Bania) ; 23. 

Ibrahim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 
Muhammadans (Memons). 


Banja); 25. 
Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; P4rsi; 33 ee 


Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 
Br&hman); 36. 
Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 


Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 
Rewashanker Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


man); 46. 

Abdul Vahed Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel ; 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 

Dulabhrim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Bréhman); 45. 


Kaikhosru Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 39. 

Motilal Chhotalal Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45, 

Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 
madan (Khoja) ; 37. : 

Harivallabhd4s Praénvallabhdas Parekh ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 33. | 

Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 59... si 


Nizimkkdén Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 
madan ; 25. 

Narbhayshankar Jagyivan ; 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 “ as 


Nagindas Manch#ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 
Banja); 41. 

Hiral4l Vardham4n Sh4h (Visa Shrimlai Bania) ; 
20. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vdtcha-Ghandhi; 
Parsi ; 40. 

(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. 

Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shriméli 

| Bania) ; 43. 
Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohéna); 41 a 


Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51... eae 


Hindu (Auditch 


Govind Gangdardm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari) ; 49. | 


Janakpraséd Laboorém; Hindu (K4anyakubja 
Brahman); 30. . 
Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A,; Hindu (Bengali 


| Brihman) ; 46. 
| 


...| Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu ; 


(Devang) ; 40. 


| Venkates! Hnddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
mans); 30 & 365. 
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(1) Sbivrém  Mahidev Khdénolkar; Hindu 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 


Gurureo ‘R&gtavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


< | \ 
Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 


Brahman); 44. ; 
Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; .44, ; 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br4hman); 25. 
Vdman Daji Motiw4le; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Breéhman); 20. 
Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 30... 


Datto Maruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A.. LL.B. ; 

Hindu (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 € 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
43. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 48. | 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 41. | 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 43. 
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Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Bréh- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marthe; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brdhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan: 
Bréhman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 43. | 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke , Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 4(- 

Anandr@éo Baélkrishna Réngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Séraswat Bréhman) ; 32. | 

Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA. LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 60. 

Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 40. es 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 53. | 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 50. 

Pandharinath SBaljkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
(Yajurvedi Brihman) ; 28. 

Yadav Balkrishna Upaisani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 41. - , 

— zunmee Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
wat); Ol. 

Bhiké}ji Gopal] Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
wer); 36, 


120 


600 


| * 


“No, | Name of Pablication, 


‘ MaritHi—continued. | \ | 
441 | Lokamat ...  « | Vengurla (Ratn4-; Weekly ... «.| R&amkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu saath — - 600 
|. gir), Bréhman); 3¢. | coe 
142° | Madhukar ... ee .«.| Belgsam te des ...| Jandrdan Nérdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras-| 9300 
wat Br&hman) ; 31. 7 | 
143 | Mahdrdshtraé Vritt os | BACAR cco cee} | De aes ...| Pandurang B&abaji Bhosle; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
| | 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt <0 =. oon WE Gatéra) ... Do. .» ...| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| | 660 
Brahman) ; 29. . , 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... -+| Daily ... «| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
; : piwan Bréhman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ee he .».| Weekly ,., pre Do. do. w-| 1,800 
147 | Mumnukshu = «>| Poona ... eS ae ee ...(|Uakshuman Ramchandra P&ngdrkar; Hindu 900 
(Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 36. 
148 | Nagar Saméchér... ».| Ahmednagar...) Do. 4, .. | Vishwanath Gangéraém ; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali) ; 26. 
.149 | Nasik Vritt bei seel DQM ke i. oe ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kaélé; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
: Brahman); 24. 
150 | Nyaya Sindhu .,., ~ | Ahmednagar ...| Do... ves} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman) ; 33. | 
161 | Paisa Fund wi -»-| Bombay... ---| Monthly te oe po 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... e«| Pandharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
l#pur). Brahman) ; 43. 
163 | Parikshak... sive «-| Belgaum Mat See as wes} Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 400 
| | | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 ' Prabhat... ia ...| Dhulia (West-| Monthly _.., Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (East} Weeily ... ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20€ 
| Khandesh). ) Br&hman) ; 43. : 
106 | Prakish ... es --| Satara... cor] Do. ove wo Ramchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| Brahman); 33. 
157°; Prakdshak coe -»-| Bijapur an Ee ee Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
wan Brahman); 32 
158 | Pratod a. coe ---| Islampur(Satéra)} Do. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
) hada Brahman) ; 25. | 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... .oo| 20018 CNGSIE)- .. | Do. = cen ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 64. 3 
5 160 | Rashtramukh ese .»-| Mahad (Kcelaba)...! Published thrice a| Balkrishna Réoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
) month Brahman) ; 27. , 
| 161 |Samalochak = «»» ~—...| Bijapur —.._ ...! Monthly «| Trimbak Gurunith Kale; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
’ Brdhman); 30. | 
162 | Satyi Shodhak ... oe| Ratnagiri ---| Weekly ... ...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
: 163 | Shet,Shetakiand Shetakari| Bombay... _—...| Fortnightly —_...| Nominal Tiditor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-| 350 
0 buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor:—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
0 % Hindu (Karhdda Brahman) ; 45. 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... _...| Sholapur ..-, Monthly we} Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir; 400 
10 | Shaivi Lingayat); 25. 3 | 
165 | Sholapur Samachar eoe| Sholdpur ---| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 
" 166 | Shubh Suchak ... eer} Satara see aa aa a _ Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
0 Brahman); 63. 
167 | Sudhakar ... coe eoef Pen (Kolaba) 2!’ Do. — oes .e.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 
0 ! wan Brihman). 
168 | Sumant ... oe ...| Karad (Sat@ra).e.| Do. 4. seo} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
)0 | shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Péndurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. ge 
06 169 | Swarajya«. oe .».| Sholapur ie a ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A. ; Hindu (Kon- €00 
kanastha Bréhman): 36. : 
05 170 | Végdevi we .6  »o»| Dharwar ++! Monthly «| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat);} 79 
35 
00 171 | Vidya Vilas oe woo| Olhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh on Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan £00 
: Brahman); 22. 
00 1¢2 | Vichari ia eo! Karwar (Kanara),! Published thrice J Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 — 
. month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. : 
00 Va = sce -  ovef BOMDAY eve co} Weekly ... .«o| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke TT eoe| 1,000 
00 174 Vikram .., vee oor Satara eee ---| Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman) ; 26. ae 
0) 175 | Vishvavritt ose = * one] Kolhapur | Do. vee} Vishnu Govind Bijépurkar, M.A.; Hindu 369 
— | | (Deshasth Brahman) 5; 44. 
50 176 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér .,.|Bombay.. ..., Do. »-| (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni.» «| 600 
: | - se Rae. ishna Raghunath; Hindu (Gaud 
150 raswat Bréhman). | ) 
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Brahinan) ; 43:. 
Nava Dédaii Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brib- 
‘man) ; 41. 
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Fortnightly | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
. _ Braéhman); 34. 


Wai (Satara) «..| Weekly ... A Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
eshasth Brxhman) ; 33. , | 


A'ftéb-i-Sind Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Shims-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 
madan (Abro); 24. 


| Khairkhéh Lérkhdna (Sind) .| Do. Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri) ; 
33. 


Sind Sudhar Karachi (Sind) ...| Do Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 40 
Sind Kesary Shikarpur (Sind).| Do. Chelarém Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


‘Urnpv. . 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai Bombay... Monthly Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali  Bareilywala; 
; . , Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 


Bombay Punch Bahddur Weekly .. Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 
| | : Dehl4avi; Muhammadan; 53. | 
Deccan Review ... Monthly Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; ; Muhammadan 
Ne : (North Indian) ; 32. 
Ghamkhwar-e-Jahan rBhuséwal (East| Weekly ... Munshi Mahomed Jan ; Muhammadan ; 41 
Khandesh). 


Habib-ul-Akhbér eee Bombay eee 


ct Ce 
ae Se 
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Do. | Munshi Amjad Baig ben Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 


Jém-i-Jahdnnuma Jalgaon (Kast 
Muhammadan. 


Khandesh),. 
Mufid-e-Rosgar_... Bombay ... 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 48. 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbar De: eo} Daily Hekim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh: 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


GuyaBa'tI aND HINDI. 
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Jain Bombay ... Weekly «+ Bh4gubhéi Fatechand KaArbhéri; Hindu 
. (Sh4wak Bania) ; 82. 
Jain Mitra coe Fortnightly Gopaldds Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


Manra’tvHI AND Ka’NARESE. 


Chandrika... | Bégalkot (Bijé-; Weekly ... Bando frimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
) pur). Brahman) ; 35. 
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*% The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
st io printed im brackets after the name. 


: ‘ce The system . of spelling vernacular words followedin the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
Sotpet Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (<[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


aceent is left out, and the short «(31 =» in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ot fi llowed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
sya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with » mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


figures. giving the circulation or number of copies yublishecd of each newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the 
‘ enon as scatentn snd in some instances | must be regarded with caution. : 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodica!s. 
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Noe Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editcr. — 
GuJaRAT!. | | 
87a | Mumbai Prakash ... ...| Bombay ... -+o| Daily -« = pieses ia 
984 | Swadesh Hit .. «| Do. «. ..| Monthly... “ Kavi Bhagwanlél Dungershi Pathak... | see : 
UrRvDUw. : 
1924 | Moulina Punch ... ...| Bombay ... oor) Weekly ... . Muhammad Yusuff __... ‘ii a ane Genet oe 


N.B.—(a) The present editor of No, 173 is Ramchandra Narayan 


7 (b) Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are published in Bombay. 
(c) The circulation of No. 40 is 2000. 
(d) No. 147 is pubiished in Bombay. 


Mandlik, B.A., Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman). 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “ Few can deny to-day that in ordering an inquiry such as is now. 
| -@arried On by the Decentralisation Commission in 
Comments on the ay ro preference to an investigation into the causes of. 


by the Decentralisation 
mission. 


om- the ‘unrest’ in India, Mr. Morley and Lord Minto 


Indian Spectator (5), Tth 8aV@ a signal proof of their experience and ~ 


Dec, sagacity....... The word ‘decentralisation’ does not: 


convey an adequate idea of the scope of the 


investigation which is now being conducted. The heads of inguiry 


will show that the object is not merely to adjust the relations be-’ 


tween the Central and the Local Governments,: and between these latter 
and the heads of Districts and Departments. Specific questions are asked 


as to the expediency of providing Collectors with Advisory Councils, and 
of extending local self-government to villages, or, in other words, of. 


restoring village, autonomy; and the reports of the proceedings. of the 
Commission in, the Madras papers show how thoroughly these subjects are 
investigated. Indeed, the comprehensiveness of some of the objects of 
the Commission remind one of those great inquiries by the Royal Commissions. 
which were held in the days of John Company. Native witnesses have 
almost invariably pronounced themselves in favour of district, and some 
even of taluka, Advisory Councils, and the revival of the village panchayats 
on modern lines. Among European witnesses opinion is divided. The 
Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, for example, thinks that 
Collectors know all persons worth consulting in their districts, and that 
Advisory Councils are unnecessary. It is admitted, however, that Collectors are 
frequently transferred from district to district, and, therefore, they cannot know 
the persons to be consulted personally when they are new to a district; and 
secondly, it is not maintained that it is the present practice of Collectors to 
seek any advice from non-officials. In this Presidency it is well known that 
Sir Steyning Edgerley is in favour of Advisory Councils for Collectors, and it is 
likely that he will be backed up, not only by non-official witnesses, but also 
by a large body of official opinion, We have ourselves expressed some doubts 
in the past as to whether the existing District and Taluka Boards might not 
be so modified, in respect of their composition and number, as to serve 
the purpose of Advisory Councils, besides being self-governing bodies. ‘The 
Commission is threshing out this question also: perhaps the practice will have 
to vary in different districts according to circumstances. ‘he Madras 
Witnesses have made very useful suggestions regarding the functions of 
Advisory Councils. In the Southern Presidency what are called Village 
' Ynions already exist, and the system is being gradually extended. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that both- official and non-official opinion in 
Madras has generally supported the idea of reviving village panchayats, 
Some witnesses have recommended that a panchayat is not necessary where 
there is already a Union, and that the composition and functions of a Union 
might be altered. Whether an Advisory Council is required in addition to 
a District or Taluka Board, and whether a panchayat is required in addition 


to a Union, are both questions which are intimately connected with the 


functions of the several bodies concerned. It seems that Unions are not 
popular and have to be forced upon the people, because they are expected 
to levy at least a house-tax to meet their expenditure. Panchayats, too, 
might be unpopular if they be compelled to augment their resources by 
local taxation, in addition to the funds placed at their disposal by the 
District Boards. Attractive and reminiscent of the golden age as the word 
‘panchayat’ is, it may not fetch a fancy price. Some light taxation may 
be submitted to, and even voluntary contributions may be forthcoming, 
if the powers vested in the panchayats add substantially to their import- 


ance. ‘The village notable is rather easily flattered. Among the powers 


and privileges suggested by the witnesses, we may mention recommendations 


in respect of darkhast and assessed lands, assignments of sites for villagers, 


eare of pastures and grazing grounds, loans under the Land Improvement and 


Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, the promotion of co-operative credit, the construc~. 
tion and repair of village wells and other minor irrigation works, and of- 
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Village roads, village sanitation, the management of village schorls, and the 

“administration of civil and criminal law at present entrusted to the Village 

Magistrate or. Patel, The Chief Secretary to the Madras Government doubted 

whether a. panchayat could be trusted to make a satisfactory distribution of a 

Jump sum of revenue remitted for the whole village. ‘here are villages and 

: “villages, just as there are municipalities of varying degrees of efficiency. 

Autonomy may have to be subject to some amount of supervision at the 

beginning, and the necessary amount of public spirit will be evolved by 

and by. When Mr. Morley announced in the House of Commons his inten- 

tion to appoint a Decentralisation Commission, he said that the great evil of 

excessive centralisation was to minimise the contact of the British officer 

with the native population, Dewan Bahadur Rajaratna Mudaliar attributed 

this ever diminishing contact of the superior officers with the ryots to three 

rincipal causes—lack of linguistic knowledge on the part of European officers, 

increase of official correspondence and constant transfers. Even Native officers 

have so much of desk work to do, he complained, that they, too, are divorced 

from the people. He appears to have submitted to the Commission a scheme 

of reorgenisation of the Revenue Department in his Presidency. The Come 

mission, however, is not likely to enter into such details, If the evidence shows 

that the public service is undermanned, we believe that the Commission will 

merely recommend that more hands should be employed for particular pur- 

poses, Correspondence has increased partly because work has increased, 

and partly because the system of checks that has been devised for an adequate 

control of the discretion of the officers in charge of districts, divisions and 

departments, necessitates frequent inquiries and explanations, The Commission 

investigates this question of independence and of appeals with great care. Every 

os high officer wants to control his subordinates, but does not want much control 

from above. It would be easy to lay down rules which can be mechanically applied 

as, for example, that the dismissal of a public servant drawing less than a 

certain amount of salary, or the expenditure of a sum of money not exceeding a 

given figure, on public works, or famine and the like, should not be liable to 

objection by a higher authority, But where a question of policy is involved, 

it must be difficult to lay down any precise rule, Perhaps the rules of pro- 

cedure adopted in the law courts regarding the right of appeal may supply a 

model to the executive administration: a pecuniary limit may ordinarily be 

the test, but where a question of policy is involved, a certificate to that effect 

may be granted, or ‘special leave’ to appeal may be given. In the opinion 

of the Members of the Madras Government, it would seem, the interfer- 

ence by the Government of India is somewhat excessive, The irritation 

appears to have increased since the appointment of the Inspectors-General 

and the Directors-General. These officers were intended by Lord Curzon to 

| be advisers to the Government of India, but the complaint is that they have 

been interfering too much in the work of the Provincial Departments. It is 

difficult to understand how they manage to interfere if they have no power to 

do so. The Commission has been interrogating witnesses on the utility of 

interdining as a means of bringing the superior officers more closely into 

contact with the people. Perhaps some of the witnesses have dwelt too much 

on this method of promoting friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled. 

As the Commission pursues its inquiries further, it may possibly receive sugges- 

tions ‘to the effect that every Mamlatdar should maintain a badminton court in 

his station and that the Divisional Officer should play that game with non- 

oS Officials wherever he goes: boxing and wrestling matches also promote 

= ‘contact.’ It may, however, be presumed that the Commission will-make no 
ae recommendations on all these subjects.” | 
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*2,. ‘We have now got : Royal Commission, with the Under Secretary 
renee ere of State for India as President. It has alread 
Tub Maret (39), : Sth commenced its sittings and Mr. Hobhouse ceani 
ne the proceedings at Madras with a solemn declaration 
that the. Commission is not official but ‘ Royal,’ and that being ‘ Royal,’ it 
will investigate into the whole domain of internal administration with stern 
and unbending impartiality. More, He invited all and sundry, officials 
and non-officials alike, to come forward and place facts before the Commission 


to which light and assistance from any quarter would be exceedingly welcome.. 
‘So far, it might be observed that the Commission has made a fair and modest 
beginning. But how it will behave in its journeyings throughout the country 
and what kind of evidence it wili liave to record is still problematical. But 
it seems that the great Allahabad panjandrum is exceedingly angry. It is 
not at all pleased with Mr. Hobhouse’s inaugural utterances. It has, as 
suited the out-and-out advocate of the bureaucracy, which is its patron, fallen 
foul of that innocent and unassuming President. Judging from his fulmina- 
tions this spokesman is angry because his patrons are angry, ‘That a 
Commission on such a wide and important subject as Decentralisation should 

be in our midst and that it should have the independence and the courage 

to proclaim to the four quarters that officialdom has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the institution of it, but that it emanates from the Sovereign himself, 

is indeed a dreadful sin! For who in India dare propose anything which 
touches the sacred interests of the official monopolists without their imprima- 

tur and blessing? Aye, the Crown itself is less omnipotent than it. So what 

matters it that the Commission is royal? Loyalty to Royalty is no creed 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It recognises no master. It is itself 

master! With these preliminary moanings and groanings we may wait 

and see how the bureaucracy tenders its evidence and how far these foam- 

ings at the mouth through its spokesman are justified. But apart from 

official ravings and rantings it is much to be wished that every leading 

Indian organisation in the country would prepare its competent witnesses 

to give valuable evidence before the Commission, takinz special care to 

make it quite transparent to that authority that they do not want King 

Stork for King Log. If there is to be @ sincere and honest attempt at genuine 

and salutary reform of the entire internal administration, care should be taken, 

as Sir Henry Cotton has already pointed out so wisely and so forcibly, 

that there is not the substitution of many petty despots for the single 

one at present. ‘The danger lies there and it is a ¢rwe danger verified by 

large experience. Indian witnesses should be prepared with a wholesome 

constructive scheme which, while freeing provincials from the iron thraldom 

of the Imperialists, will bring to the people themselves greater and real 

autonomy in their own local affairs which shall have the salutary effect of 
preventing the despotisms of the provincial satrapies. In short, what they 
should courageously ask for is genuine Decentralisation with honest Democra- 
tisation. We have our own suggestions on the point which we shall take 
an early occasion to present in these columns, although that they have been 
previously expressed.” ) 


3. ‘The Decentralisation Commission has already commencedits labours at. 

: Madras. The opening speech made by Mr, Hobhcuse, 

Mahrdtta (10), 1st Dec. the President of the Commission, was a re-assuring one. 
He admitted that there was grit somewhere in the 

grooves through which the administrative chain in Iuuia has to move and that it 
was necessary to remove this grit in the interest of a smoother working of the 
machine. There were, maybe, parts of this machine which bad worn away 
and it wculd be necessary to replace them by similar ones or slightly dissimilar 
ones. Mr. Hobhouse wanted the people at large to know that the Decentrali- 
sation Commission derived its authority directly from the King and that its 
duty was also to report directly to the King. Unsparing impartiality was appa- 
rently expected of the Commission by the King, and Mr. Hobhouse declared that 
the Commission was determined to be impartial in their investigations. The 
terms of reference to the Commission areso vague that one could hardly make out 
much from them ; but a list of questions formulated by the Commission has now 
been published and we are glad to find that, besides matters of decentralisation 
of official administration, the questions include points about also the decentrali- 
sation of non-ollicial administration, And we may hope that public bodies and 
public men interested in the advance of local self-government in all parts of 
India will come forward to offer definite constructive suggestions for the Com» 
mission to deliberate upon. The evidence recorded by the Commission at Madras, 
of course, reveals the usual line of cleavage between official opinion and non- 
official opinion on the subject of decentralisation, ‘Thus Mr, Bradley, Chief 
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he Government of Madras, while he wanted complete indepen- 

pencial’ and administrative matters for local Governments, was 
- -entirely , opposec “to giving similar freedom to local officers and local bodies: 

"He was also opposed to the creation of advisory or administrative Boards and to 

ee the loroation ‘of village panchayats. A position of such extremism could not, of 
 @ouree, be well defended, and Mr. Bradley was turned inside out by Mr. Meyer 

as representing the Imperial Government and Mr. Dutt as representing the people. 

It would be silly even for the bluest bureaucrat to‘offer unconditional opposition 

to decentralisation in favour of local officers and local bodies, though the 

actual measure of decentralisation must in each case be a detail of the greatest 
importance. We trust the Commission are aware that if they do. not raise 

these questions of detail in each cate, they will not have much evidence of a 
constructive character on the record, and that consequently in writing their 
report they will -have to rest content with merely making generalisations and 
enunciating platitudes. It would be highly disappointing if the Commission, 
having expressed a general opinion in favour of decentralisation, left the actual 
carrying out of their recommendations to the local Governments. It will not do- 
merely to ask official witnesses whether they are generally for or against 
decentralisation in favour of local bodies and local influence. They should be 
confronted with questions of detail and driven to make themselves ridiculous if 
they persist in being unfair.” 


4. The official witnesses appearing before the Decentralisation Commission 
are against investing local bodies like Municipalities, 
or ng ah heehaneas Local Boards and village panchayats with any addi- 
; tional independent powers. ‘The non-official witnesses, on the other hand, 
have declared that there would be no decentralisation worth the name if 
these local bodies are nct granted more extensive powers. While the non- 
official witnesses urge the formation of District Advisory Councils, the officials 
declare such bodies to be unnecessary on the ground that even at present the 
Collector.can consult any person he chooses in his district. They, however, 
lose sight of the fact that such consultation is not obligatory now on the part of 
; the Collector. “ If the Jabours of the Royal Commission are to bear any real fruit, 
the leaders of the people should be given substantial powers and an effective 
voice in the administration asa matter of right and not of favour. Though 
the improvement of the relations between the European officials and the 
people forms one of the subjects the Commission has to inquire into, its 
very first session was disfigured by an incident which has unmasked its true 
character. ‘Two Dewan Bahadurs, who were to appear as witnesses before the 
Commission, having been rcughly hustled by a chaprasi out of the Hall 
in which the meetings of the Commission were b2ing held at Madras, they 
protested, but were informed by the Secretary to the Commission that the 
chaprasi had done nothing wrong in turning them out of the Hall, though he 
should have done so in a more considerate manner! A Commission, a ppointed 
with the object of improving the relations between the rulers and the ruled, 
ealls up witnesses at its sweet will without consulting their convenience, and 
instead of providing a a separate room where they can wait, gets them hustled 
out of the Hall where it is sitting along with an audience of ordinary people 
and regards a good-for-nothing chaprasi as occupying a higher status than 
Dewan Bahadurs and supports him in his rough treatment of the latter. One 
can well imagine what rules of conduct such a Commission will Iay down for 

the guidance of Europeans in their dealings with Indians! 


aa” 


| 5, The President of the Decentralisation Commission dwelt on the aims 
Belgaum Saméchér (115) and objects of the Commission in his opening remarks 
nd a > at the first sitting of the Commission. -'The 
. administrative machinery is out of gear and it is 

. ithe sim of the Commission to repair and furbish the old system wherever 
— necessary and substitute improved parts. From the evidence recorded 
a, . before the Commission up till now, we think its work is being done with due 
care and circumspection. As most ‘of the officers to be examined by the Com- 
mission are Europeans; it is not possible to elicit from them opinions favourable 
to the real advancement of the Indians. It is necessary, therefore, for the 
Commission to examine the Vice-Presidents of Municipalities and _ al _n 


be in complete touch with the needs‘and desires of the Indians, It is . obvious 
tiat the Indians would be much benefited if the Commission would plan its, 
scheme of decentralisation with a view to promote the good of the Indians. If 


the enquiry of the Commission does not lead to any such result, its appointment - 


will have been in vain, It is easy to see from the remarks of Mr. John Morley 
in his Arbroath speech that the good of the subjects will be promoted to a very 
slight extent indeed by the scheme of hollow reforms. We all feel that the 
Colonial form of Government should be introduced in India, and that the 


industrial advancement of the country should be the one aim of the ruling 
authorities. 


6. The cry for an inquiry into the administrative machinery of India 
 Gujardts (24), Ist Dec.; 18 0N€ of long standing. The nation had been com- 
Praja Bandhu (33), 1st Dec.; Plaining for a long while that its political advance- 
Gujuréit Punch (26), lst ment was being hampered by the autocratic 
Dec.; Dnydnottejak (73), character of the central authority. It had been 
Dec. demanding and it still continues to demand that with 


a view to enable the Indians to take part in the administration, they should | 


be given as much authority as could conveniently be given at once and 
that self-government on Colonial Jines should be granted to them eventually. 
The first attempt in this direction, of affording Indians opportunities of 
fitting themselves for the task of administration, was made by Lord Ripon in 
1883, and the popular representatives on the Municipal and Local Boards 
have proved their fitness for self-government. It is an enlargement of these 


powers that is now being demanded by the nation. Buta close study of the 36 


questions which have been published by the Decentralisation Commission gives 
us strong reasons to suspect that far from its investigations resulting in the 
amelioration of the present constitution of the Indian nation, they will only end 
in bringing about its ruin. There is no reason why the nation should be 
specially overjoyed at the opening words of Mr. Hobhouse. What we have to 
look is the mode in which and the subjects on which the Commission conducts 
its inquiries. We cannot hesitate to say that the inquiry at Madras has begun 
in a strangely different fashion from what the nation had been expecting. 
A careful consideration of the questions and the replies given thereto by the 


official witnesses leads us to apprehend that the Commission will in the 


end turn out to be one for the partition of India. We have many reasons 
for entertaining this fear. Two-thirds of the witnesses before the Commission 


are officials and of the rest, only three or fonrcan have any knowledge of the: 
eneral conditions of the country, None of the Jeaders of the Congress who. 


have been labouring for India for the last twenty-two years nor the president 
~ and members of the Madras Mahajan Sabha have been summoned as witnesses. 
All these things lead us to apprehend that Government have played a 
clever trick. While the nation demands a larger share in the administration, 
and a hand in the management of the finances of the country, the inquiry by 
the Commission is quite on the opposite tack. When wethink of this, the 
future of India looks black enough; and we feel that without being taken in 
by this Commission the nation will have to continue its struggle against the 
British Government with great firmness. The first mistake which the Come 
mission has made is that it has given very little time to its witnesses to consider 
the questions set tothem. The result will be that the information which is 
essential for the aim of the Commission will not be forthcoming. Again, an 
attempt should have been made to secure the evidence of private individuals 
holding independent views, As long as this is not done, we can scarcely put 
any faith in Mr. Morley’s protestations of good-will towards this country, 
he official witnesses are bound to give their evidence leaning on the official 
side. If the redistribution of authority is to be made on the lines fore- 


shadowed by questions put to the witnesses, we must say thatit will mean 


death to the Indian people. Under the present centralised administration the 
lot of the whole nation is similar, but under the new system of decentralisa- 


tion our national unity. will be destroyed. If the powers of local Governments | 
are enlarged, it is necessary that some popular check over them should be’ 


and recognised leaders of the Congress party. The Commission would thereby 4 


vi otherwise, the local. Governments ‘are : likely to become despotic. 
The Praja Bandhu writes:—We weloome Mr. Hobhouse’s statement that the 
Commission has ‘b yen, appointed by His Majesty the King-Emperor. His 
"state ment that somewhere in the administrative machinery there is some grit and 
; hat it is the duty of the Commission to remove it can hardly be relished by the 
officials who have all along. believed in the total efficiency of the administration. 
The Gujardts Punch writes:—The opening speech of tho President of the 
Commission indicates the liberal spirit in which the inquiry is going to be 
conducted. ‘With regard to the object of the Commission, we must pcint out 
that the more the executive power is centred in the higher officials, the better. 
Of course, it should be arranged that the suggestions of the subordinete officers 
are more promptly disposed of by the central authority. But the enlargement of 
their powers would, we are sure, cause more harm than. good to the nation. 
The twentieth question on the list published by the Commission is one of the 
greatest importance. In this connection Mr. Bradley’s suggestion of a book 
to give Civilians an insight into Indian life and manners is good so far as it 
goes; such a book, however, can only give a superficial knowledge of the 
subject. But if this suggestion of Mr. Bradley’s is to receive serious attention, 
we would suggest that two such books should be prepared, one by a 
European officer, and another by a native official, The Dnydnottejak welcomes 
the Commission as emanating from His Majesty the King-Emperor, who has 
never deceived people’s hopes in him,| 
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7. ‘God save us from our friends!’ This must have been the excla- 
mation of our Indian politicians when they read 
3 Comments on Mr. Hal-- Reuter’s cablegram about Mr. Haldane’s intention to 
ane’s alleged intention of : ; | 
making India pay a larger Make India pay more for white soldiers than she has 
share of Imperial Military been doing for some time past. The Liberal 
expenditure. Mr, Haldane wishes to make a still further retrench- 
gat dogger (28), 4th ment in the British Army expenditure. So he turns 
ec., Eng. cols.; Oriental h; : , 
Review (12), 4th Dec. is attention towards poor helpless India, and asks 
that she should pay more. Now where lies the 
difference between the Conservative Mr. Brodrick and the Liberal Mr, Haldane? 
The one gratifying feature about it, however, is that Indian officials are opposed 
to the increase. 1t remains to be seen what their protest comes to, Our fears 
are that they will be over-ridden. It seems as if the day is not far distant 
when even those who were so lavish in taeir abuse of Lord Minto’s predecessor 
will have to cry out, ‘Oh for an hour of Curzon!’ Of course, it is not to be 
meant that the present Viceroy and the Secretary of State will readily 
consent to Mr. Haldane’s proposal. But, at the same time, it is hardly to be 
expected that their protests will carry the same weight as that of the power- 
ful ex-Viceroy.” |['lhe Oriental Review severely criticises the proposal. | 


*8. ‘Whatever the trumpeters in the official Press may proclaim, there 
can be no doubt that Sir Harvey Adamson, who is the 
‘Comments on Sir Harvey leading member of the Viceregal Executive Govern- 
ree wa s speech at theSt ment, is utterly devoid of tact and political sagacity. 
ndrew’s dinner at Calcutta. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 8th Sympathy towards the people he has none.......... 
Dec., Eng. cols, In his speech on the occasion of St. Andrew’s 
dinner in Calcutta he characterised the East Indian 
Railway Company as a body of the Israelites of old wandering in the wilderness, 
but without a Moses, We might very appropriately characterise the present 
Government of India as a Cabal of chosen Israelites wandering aimlessly up and 
down without a Moses........... If the East Indian Railway Company is without. 
its Moses, it is equally apparent that Messrs. Minto and Company are without 
their Moses too. But let that pass. In his speech Sir Harvey careered wildl 
in the regions of so-called sedition, conjured up by himself and his colleagues 
in order to justify the ruin to which he has driven free-thinking and free- 
speaking India. If at all anywhere one should expect a cool mind, it would be 
in snow-clad Simla on such a day as the ist of November which ia India marks 
the return of the cold weather. But contrary to all tradition he allowed the sun to 
go down on his wrath at the imaginary sedition-mongers....... But such has been 
the universal condemnation of that blackest of Black Acts, passed on the 1st day 
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of November, : that on the last day of the same month he had to: justify his 
action with Calcutta rather than Simla as his venue—Calcutta which is the 
bete noir of the tribe of the Curzons, the Ibbetsons and the Adamsons' who are 
certain one day to bring the heaviest calamity that can ever befall so glorious an 
empire as that of Great Britain, the Home of Freedom and the Protector of 
struggling nationalities yearning for autonomous rule! That Sir Harvey 
did not improve the occasion, or for that matter his own reputation, goes. 
without saying. The whole of this part of his speech was as tactless 
as could be conceived and the ‘better mind of India’ has already given its 
views thereon. But we leave alone that mind and prefer to reproduce here the 
mind of a stern and independent journal conducted by one of the speaker’s 
own race, Here then is the criticism of the Statesman (1st December.)......... 
‘Government have been guided simply by statistics indicating that lawyers 
predominate in the Councils, and have determined to rectify an imagined abuse, 
without making due allowance for the fairly obvious fact that én India, where 
the speaking of English is still an accomplishment, a preponderance of the 
educated classes is absolutely necessary if the Councils are not to legislate in 
dumb show.’ This is scathing criticism enough and tells plainly what Sir 
Harvey Adamson and his colleagues are really aiming at under the hollow 
pretext of having adequate representation of landed interests -which till 
yesterday Government themselves deemed ‘unsuited to India.’ Then as to 
the Black Act of lst November, says the Statesman, ‘Sir Harvey Adamson’s 
apology for the Seditious Meetings Act was scarcely more successful’..,..,... 
The unfortunate thing is that the Police, in the first instance, and the Magis- 
trate-Collector thereafter set themselves up as prosecutor, jury and judge in cases 
of sedition. It is they who are to say what is and what is not sedition according 
to their prevailing mood, ‘That is the mischief at the very initial stage. Were 
really seditious writings to be pronounced as such by a specially constituted 
judicial tribunal in the first instance it would be a different thing.......... At 
present, however seditious and disloyal the writings of the Anglo-Indian press 
may be, as for instance those of the Civil and Military Gazette which even the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab condemned, they are entirely winked at or 
condoned. Where is the stern impartiality of Government? Let Sir Harvey 
Adamson honestly reply.” . 


*9. ‘If Mr. Morley and Lord Minto are really anxious to pave the way 
for a better understanding between Government and 
the people than has prevailed for the last few months, 
they would do well to put a muzzle on the mouth of 
Sir Harvey Adamson, the Home Member of the Government of India. A more 
exasperating utterance from a responsible member of an administration, we 
have seldom read than the speech which he is reported to have delivered at 
St. Andrew’s dinner at Calcutta last week. It is simply disgraceful that a man, 
who is of the inner chamber of Government, should play the part of an 
agitator and instigate one section of the community to demand legislation 
repressive of the right of freedom of the press so far as other sections of the 
community are concerned, It is sedition against the people from whose 
pockets he draws the emoluments of his office. We protest emphatically 
against the speech, calculated as it is to provoke the very thing that it 
professes to regret. if the Government of India think it necessary to restrict 
the freedom cf the press, let it do so by all means. But let there be no in- 
sulting and overbearing gasconading. We can stand a repressive law, but not 
Sir Harvery Adamson’s harangues. It is extraordinary that this gentleman 
should have made these observations of his after Mr. Morley had expressly 
declared his intention not to interfere with the freedom of the press in this 
countiy........ All weapons of coercion are more effective in reserve than in use, 
In this ccuntry, moreover, Government can never be sure how their measures 
may affect the agencies on which they rely for their supply of physical force. 
The Canals Act in the Punjab is a case in point. We think that Sir Harvey 
Adamson ‘has by his speech made out a very strong case for putting him on the 
retired list. So long as he remains a member of Government, we do not see 
any chance of the good intentions of Mr, Morley and Lord Minto bearing fruit,’ 
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“Sir Harvey Adamson was neither happy in the choice of his subject 
os nor in ‘the rough and ready treatment which he 
{94),Sth Dec meted out to it. The speech, if reserved for a more | 
woe “suitable occasion, would have served its purpose with 
eater effect, ‘and an opportunity for its discussion would not have been want- 
ng to an official of the resourcefulness and position of Sir Harvey. It is 
hot prudent or diplomatic to twit the Press in and out of season for its blemishes 
or to threaten if as a body with the sword of Damocles whenever a few 
Dlack sheep run amok. Sir Harvey spoke with emphasis the mind of 
* Government and their determination to suppress sedition with the mailed fist, 
Government have declared their policy in no vague terms, and have followed it 
up with. a series of Press prosecutions which are not confined to disaffected 
areas only. It is a question if that policy will pay Hy Wee WOOe TUR, cei... 
Notoriety-hunters will be affected by neither bluff nor blarney........... Tenacity 
ae in the prosecution of newspapers is echoed back by increased stubbornness in 
i the Press, and for every journal suppressed there rise up two.......... If such a 
contingency should arise, Sir Harvey threatens the whole Press with a restric- 
tion on their freedom; in other words, he means to say that, if ex- 
perience should prove that press-prosecutions defeat their own purpose, 
he would’ be the first to advise his friends in the Government to 
muzzle the Indian journalists. ‘This is the most unpleasant part of Sir 
Harvey’s speech, and therefore the subject. was most inappropriate at 
a social function.............A word of remonstrance from Sir Harvey 
against the violent attitude of certain Anglo-Indian newspapers—and un- 
happily their number is legion in his Province and the Northern side of 
Be India—would have matched evenly with the admonitory lesson he preached 
- to Indian journalists.” : 


11, Sir H. Adamson’s speech on the occasion of St, Andrew’s dinner 
Bombey Saméchée (67) at Calcutta is melancholy reading. He referred toa 
Ath Dee; Kal (132) 6th Dec case recently tried in the Punjéb and remarked that 
attempts had been made in that province to seduce 
the native army from its allegiance. Now, Mr. Martineau, who tried the case, 
has expressly declared that the evidence adduced by the prosecution in the case 
was entirely fabricated. Under these circumstances, it was scarcely fair on the 
art of Sir H. Adamson to have based any remarks on the strength of testimony 
which has been declared to be false and unreliable by a judicial tribunal. 
Sir H. Adamson further remarked that the press publicly charged Government 
with encouraging dacoity and sacrilege, propagating famine and plague and 
draining away the wealth of the country for England’s benefit and added 
that these turgid accusations were likely to influence the rising generation 
and the ignorant masses. ‘The above remark simply betrays Sir H. Adamson’s — 
impatience and want of forbearance. If the writings in the _ press 
are minutely examined, it will appear that, far from preaching sedition, 
 . they aim at laying the true condition of the people before Government 
_ and inducing the latter to apply the proper remedies for improving it, 
ie [The Kal writes :—The English people are draining away the wealth of India 
and there is no falsity in this allegation as contended by Sir H,. Adamson. Sir 
Harvey says that Indian papers are directly and indirectly preaching sedition 
and inciting the native sepoys to rebellion. We do not think that the English 
people have tyrannized over Indians to such an extent as to compel them to 
do such things. We have not observed anywhere such attempts at sedition. 
It is necessary, however, to remember to what lengths the English people 
themselves have proceeded under, the promptings of patriotism. ‘They 
- brought their own king to the block when they saw that he was ruling un- 
constitutionally and squandering the nation’s money. Whatever Govern. 
ment may do, the patriotic impulse in the hearts of the Indians will not be 
stilled but by the acquisition of swardjya. Some absurd Englishmen imagine 
our patriotism to be sedition. Prosecutions cannot retard our public 
a any way. On the contrary, they will strengthen and invigo- 
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12. “St. Andrew’s dinner has proved an attractive occasion for political 


tall-talk to the te eager Jingo, —— he bea 
Pro-consul or a lesser official. Sir Harvey Adamson 

J i 2 ° @ - 
ia Me cok: SG chanast had his opportunity this year at Calcutta; and 


(24), 8th Dec., Eng. cols. he talked freely of ‘rebellion’, ‘sedition’, ‘repres- 


| sion’ and the rest of if. Of course, as long 
as one section of the Indian press goes on talking in blatant tones, 
defying Government, officials may be regarded as being justified in talking 
of fire and brimstone. Still it is neither politic nor edifying for high officials 
to constantly remind the people of the inexhaustible resources of Government 
to subdue and repress any feelings of dissatisfaction among them. If instead 
of doing this they would only examine the causes of the fearful diatribes 
in the more violent class of native papers and endeavour to remove them, the 
tone cf those papers would almost automatically improve. Make such cases 
as have recently disgraced the name of Englishmen, and one of which made 
the fair fame of British justice, a bve-word for reproach, impossible; show 
to the people that you are as mindful of native honour, and of the duty of 
justice in the cass of natives, as you are in the case of Europeans, and you 
wili not be troubled with much seditious language—at least there will not be 
many to listen to it. Otherwise, there is no much hope, Let cases such as 
those of Moore and Sterling repeat themselves and the hydra-headed monster 
of sedition will continue to rear its head as high as ever, even if a Sir Harvey 
Adamson were to spend all his life in attempting to suppress it by repressive 
legislation.” [The Gujardti writes :—* There are two maladies from which the 
Hon. Sir H, Adamson is suffering. ‘The Indian lawyers and sedition are so much 
on his brain that he is unable to discern when it is becoming for an officer in his 
position to trot out his hobbies. St. Andrew’s dinner is scarcely an appropriate 
occasion for indulging in denunciation and minatory language. But the 
Indian public have known enough of Sir H. Adamson, and at any rate we are 
not surprised at the extremely bad taste he exhibited in converting a social 
into a political function. From his references to the vakil-ridden country 
one can well understand how the recent circular of tha Government of India 


an their scheme of reform cam2 to be worded in the way it has 
een,”’ | 


13. “Sir B. Fuller has emerged from his retirement to give out an 
Uomments on Sir B, Ful. OPinion the effect of which, if put into practice, will 
ler’s scheme for the division be to carry the pernicious doctrine of partition to 
of India into small provin- its farthest limits. It seems these people are not yet 
ay So tal Review (12), 4th satisfied with the disastrous results caused by the 
Dec.; Kesari (186), 3rd Dec. Bengal partition. ‘This partition was undertaken 
by Lord Curzon with the aim of destroying the 

unity of the Bengalis, who had specially incurred his displeasure, Sir B. 
Fuller advocates a scheme which will similarly divide the whole of India into 
small principalities, thus breaking up the whole Indian nation into so many arti- 
ficial divisions, each containing an allotted number of inhabitants. Senti- 
ment is at the root of all our actions. We love our city, our country 
and our people, with their peculiar surroundings, peculiar traits and 
peculiar characteristics. We cannot, therefore, love these artificial divisions 
with a certain registered number of the Government on them. This 
new scheme, therefore, put forward by Sir &. Fuller errs grievously in so 
far as it means to crush out sentiment altogether. The hidden aim seems 
tobe that this division of India into small principalities will crush out the 
growing vigorous national life and induce in all a clannish provincialism, thus 
striking at the very root of all our political agitation. It is not at all likely 
that such schemes will be accepted by the Decentralisation Commission or that 
they will be put into practice. But even if they were, they would meet with 
the same fate as the Bengal partition. The Bengalis, who were intended to be 
separated, became rather more united than ever and have started such an 
agitation as must not have been even dreamt of by Lord Curzon. So this 
partition of India, if it is ever attempted, will rather unite all Jndian people 
more than ever and will stir up such active forces of agitation as will throw 
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th Bengal agitation which is limited as-yet to a few provinces 


into shade even the Bengal agi 
“only. “But ‘the kind: words of the President of the Commission reassure us, 
*. Again; the Government of India, in accordance with the proverb ‘ A burnt child 


- @reads the fire,’ will not play with fire again by adopting a scheme which will 
tO & great extent alienate the sympathies of itssubjects.” [The Kesarz writes :— 
Sir B.: Fuller has suggested that India should be divided into twenty- 
two provinces and that each of these should be administered by a Commissioner, 
who should be directly responsible to the Viceroy. These Commissioners, 
in’his opinion, would be able to mix freely with the people in their respective 
charges, to acquaint themselves with, their grievances and thereby be able 
to foster loyalty among the subjects. This is really a very plausible scheme 
and follows the lines of the Moghul system. of Government, but it must be 
remembered at the same time that it ultimately led to the downfall of the 
Moghul Empire. | 


14, “ Very often the question has been asked os’ it Po Pec a gong 
of Englishmen, less than two hundred thousand men, 
PP acter ay arden Peg woieeh and children, all told, contrive to lord it 
endeavour to bafiie the over the myriads of India.......... If we exercise 
pa i policy of “divide our brains, we shall obtain a number of tg 
but the chief among them is the Roman policy o 
ne -| ilile gt impera. If we analyse the pone of hs 
success of the British rule in India, the premier place shall have to be given 
to the policy of ‘ Divide and Rule.’ First our fathers were taught and then, 
in our turn, we were taught that India was a land of malaria and mosquitogs, 
and famines and pestilence; and the people thereof were half-barbarous 
heathens. If our religion was mentioned, it was stigmatised as debasing 
idolatry. If our social customs were talked of, they were characterised as 
superstitious beliefs. Hence it happened that any feelings of patriotism that 
may have lingered in our hearts were mercilessly murdered and our fathers 
grew to dislike India and everything Indian........... Then India became 
the land of a multiplicity of castes and creeds, races and religions, each 
following widely differing customs, practices and beliefs, and each bitterly 
hating the other.......... Then was the turn of the Moslems......... The 
Hindus were rude pagans, believing in many Gods, and above all they 
were a disloyal set of people. The Muhammadans lost everything if they 
joined the Hindus and gained much if they dissociated themselves from them. 
In spite of all these subterfuges, the Indian nation was born in the year 1885, 
New India proclaimed that India was not a land of malaria and mosquitoes, 
accursed of the gods, but chosen by them, New India taught that India was 
not a conglomeration of nations, castes, creeds, races and religions, representing 
different civilisations, but from Kashmere to Cape Comorin, from Karachi to. 
Kachaar, India was one solid whole, not heterogeneous but homogeneous, 
bound together by common ties of customs and institutions and iden- 
tical interests. As there is a striking uniformity in the social life of the 
people of India, be they Hindus or Muhammadans, this new creed, the creed of 
New India, with the advance of years, grew, in size and intensity, to such an 
extent,in spite of terrible on-slaughts on it, that it is now considered dan- 
gerous to allow it to grow further. So a mandate has gone forth to rally the 
Moderates to the side of Government. The Moderates are asked to disown 
the Nationalists, to separate from them, and if need be, to hold a second 
Congress.......... A moon has been offered, in the shape of the Reform Propo- 
sals of Lord Minto. It remains to be seen whether our Moderate leaders are 
taken in and captured. They are at the old game again. If the Moderate: 
Indians succumb to the temptations, and ‘ Divide and Rule’ once again meets 
with success, adieu to Indian progress, We have entire faith in our educated. 
countrymen, both Moderates and Nationalists, and we credit them witha 
good deal of practical wisdom and statesmanship. We feel sure, therefore, 
that however much they quarrel among themselves they will always remain 
united, especially at this juncture, and present a united front, and for once in 
the modern history of India baffle the policy of ‘ Divide and Rule.’ ” 
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15. A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh sends to that paper a report 
of the speech made by Mr. B. G. Tilak at Gurlhosur 
(Belgaum) on 26th November where he had recently 
cata), t Gurthosar (Bel- gone ona visit. The following is the purport of 
eo Prakésh (40), 8ra the speech :—Government is playing the game of 
Dec. effecting a split in our ranks in the Karndtak as 
well as in other parts of the country. Attempts 
are made to induce the Lingayats to keep themselves aloof from non- 
Lingayats, just as the lion in the fable tried to create a division among 
the. four bullocks that were living together. But do not be deceived by 
such tricks. At present the people throughout the country are animated by 
one thought; this was not possible 25 years ago. Our poverty has opened 
our eyes, and for this we must thank the Government. The Government 
has opened our eyes by means of its acts; so we, too, shall express our thanks 
in the same way, viz., by acquiring swardjya. You are not unfamiliar with 
swardjya; the kingdom of Vijayanagar existed in these parts prior to the 
Maratha kingdom. No capable men are now left among us, Places of great 
men are now empty. Consider the causes of this decline. I say that 
the British Government is the cause of all these things. Englishmen say 
that they wrested our dominion from us only for promoting our own good and 
disarmed us simply with a view to prevent us from quarrelling with one another 
like children. Now does it not behove us to acertain whether these are their 
real motives? ‘They tell us that we are not fit to exercise authority. | Now, if 
we have not acquired this fitness even aitera hundred years’ contact with 
the British, we shall, from their point of view, never do so. There is now peace 
in the land, but it resembles the peace reigning in a churchyard. There is 
tranquillity as well as material progress of every kind, but no real happiness. 
The attempts of our rulers are directed towards making us so many sheep. It 
is for this reason that they tell people to remain quiet and not to listen to 
the Poonaites. Up till now the British Government was content to deceive 
us by means of honeyed words; but now when the people are resolute in their 
demands, the Government meets them with a flat refusal. It has resolved not 
to grant us anything; we, too, should form a resolution to regain swardjya. 
There is no doubt that our misery will not come to an end unless we obtain 
swardjya. Government is now in the position of a money-lender, who is 
anxious to acquire permanent possession of the iand mortgaged to him. It 
is not in human nature to give up the game, which is already in one’s hand. 
No rights will be granted to you unless you yourselves take them. A cele- 
brated English writer says that if the 0 crores of Indians make a resolute 
demand for swardjya, the British Government will have to comply with it. 
Ask plainly and fearlessly what you want, taking care not to give needless 
insult to any one in doing so. Remember God’s promise “ I appear from age 
to age in order to protect the good and destroy the evil-doors’. ‘The struggle 
has only begun just now. Will you move backward or forward? Swadeshism — 
is not different from swardjya. The latter is the ultimate phase of the former. 
You all love your country, buf he alone is a true patriot, whois ready to 
die for his country. India is asking how many such patriots there are. ‘lo 
die or to live, that is the question before us at present. I hope ‘that, by God’s 
grace, it will be solved in a manner favourable to us. For the present we 
are required to learn how to live in death. |The correspondent adds that 
Mr. ‘iilak, who is accompanied by Mr. Paranjpe, will proceed to Belgaum 
from Gurihosur, | 


Public speech of Mr, B. G. 


16. Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, editor of the Kdl, gave a puran reading at 
Belgaum in the course of which he said :—We should 

d by Mr, ad? ' : 
S. Peranype, oiitor’ ol he not discard self-love altogether, Widening gradually 
Kél, at Belgaum, indicating the sphere of self-love from the centre of the home, we 
the way of attaining swardjy4. see the necessity of having the country in our own 
Parikehak (153), oth =e possession. Barristers cannot show us how to regain 
possession of a lost kingdom. History alone will point out the true way. We 
see an apposite illustration of this in the story of Pralhada as given in 
the Mahdbhdrata. Pralhada bad taken possession of the kingdom of Indra. 
‘But Indra like ourselves did not deem slavery to be happiness. He went to 
con 2142— 6 | 
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_ feferred him to Shukracharya and Shukracharya asked Indra to use the same 
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d aske 1 him in veiled words—wise people resort to such — 
free speech is prohibited—the way tosupreme good. Brihaspati 
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yas Pralhada had used. - Diverse are the ways of reconquering one’s country, 
hukracharya has laid the enslaved nations deeply under his obligation by 
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- @nunciating the one eternal principle of acquiring liberty. The English people 


gre generously publishing the story of all the dark and immoral machinations 


“tsed by them in the acquisition of this country, They have heen latterly 
- asserting that India is won by the sword and will be held by the sword. From 


our point of view, it is better that the British Government should forfeit all 


its good character—it has precious little of it—by the use of the above- 


‘mentioned methods. Pralhada lost his good character and thereby paved the 
way for all his other misfortunes. The people at large can learn from this 
‘story how to make swardjya lasting and Government can know how to retain 
their good character. (‘The discourse was interspersed throughout with 
characteristic ironical references to the present state of the country. 


17, The Seditious Meetings Act hus put an end to our freedom of speech 
: and people are afraid that the same fate will befal 
Comments on the alleged the liberty of the press, but so far no one definitely 
intention of Government to knew how the blow was going to be dealt. Sir 
ae an Act for 988" Charles Elliot, the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
papers. : ‘ 
Bhala (118), 1st Dec. has, however, learnt from a reliable source the outlines 
of the impending legislation. ‘The chief provisions of 
the measure will be as follows:—(1) no paper will be allowed to be published 
without a license; (2) an editor shall have to deposit a certain sum of money 
as a guarantee of good Taith; (8) be must be a respectable gentleman; (4) if 
any seditious article is published in a paper, the press where it is printed and 
the deposit-money shall be confiscated. Such an Act will cause respectable 
gentlemen to pose as editors of newspapers while the real writers will remain 
unknown, This method is followed in some Western countries,’ but it is 
unknown in India and particularly among the radical papers of the Deccan, 
The Bande Mataram set an example in this direction, as was shown by the 
discomfiture which Government met in a prosecution against it. It is a 
well-known fact that Babu Arisvinda Ghose was the real editor of this paper, 
but this could not be proved and so nothing could be done to him. Government 
will hesitate in prosecuting men having University Degrees and such men 
can be easily found to stand as nominal editors of papers. The Act will thus 
be set at naught. | 


18. The Swardjya publishes a contributed article in which an English- 
man is supposed to ventilate his thoughts and of 

Alleged futility of the which the following is the purport:—Oh Hindu 
poh ah org ofthe Indians for }rethren! do not think that in ruling over you we 
py AO (16%), 80th Nov, look to our own interests only. You are quite mis- 
taken if you think that we do not care for you. We 

know that you do not get sufficient food and clothing, and we are thinking day 
and night how this misfortune is to be averted. But some time must elapse 
before we can succeed in averting it, and so you must have patience. We assure 
you that by our unceasing exertions a golden age will at last dawn on India 
when you will be entirely free from all cares about your maintenance, ‘The 
recent law about the forfeiture of lands will, we are sure, deprive you of all 
proprietary rightsin the land of the country. In that case large European 
landholders will come to India and they will have to take yon into 
‘their employ, as_ their, lands would not be properly cultivated without 
the aid of a hardworking and easily contented people like you. We shall 
then be obliged to treat you well. We shall give each of you four pieces of 
bread and four onions every day and two blankets every year. We shall 
also give you such education and take such care of your health as will 
-enable you to do your work well, When such a day comes, we shall 
€0-operate with one another and live in happiness. It is true that some 
‘time ago, we used to talk of returning some day to our own country 
alter making over the government of your country to you. But we 
have now decided to assign some suitable work to you. The demand for 


23 
swardjya made by the Boers sounded sweet in our ears like the prattling of & 
child, but the same demand when made by you jars on our auditory nerves like 
the babbling of a decrepit old man. Now listen to our advice which is meant for 
your good. It is not good fora people like you to take into your hands 


the government of a country. You have been in contact with us for a. 


number of years, but how many qualities necessary in a ruler have you 
acquired during the interval? What effect has the reading of English, 
American, Grecian or Roman history produced on you? You aspire for 
swardjya, but will not willingly spend even five rupees in your country’s cause. 
Your example will, of course, be followed by your children. Do not, therefore, 
aspire to do what is quite beyond your power. 


19, The Indian officials are outwardly putting on a bold front, but 
secretly they stand in great dread of the Indians. 

Rata. ay tht ole The Government of India no doubt passed the Sedi- 
" ieadaes (169), 30th Nov. tious Meetings Act on the pretext that the country was 
in a state of dangerous unrest, but they have not the 
courage to enforce it throughout India. ‘the explanation of the hesitation of 
Anglo-Indians to exercise their power recklessly is to be sought in the con- 
sciousness of their power not being based on a solid foundation, The officials 
also know full well that when the idea of nationality once otains a firm hold 
on the minds of the Indians, absolute Government cannot last in the country 
even for a moment and that the educated class would quickly go over 
en masse to the national party. The present policy of the officials is 
prompted by the above considerations. lt is not possible for the officials 
to feel any kind of love for the educated class, and all their professions 
of affection and sympathy must be hollow, because it is the educated class 
that has brought about the present awakening of the nation, and if India is 
ever to see happy times, it will be only with the aid of the educated class. For 
this reason, the officials, instead of loving the educated class, will only try to put 
it down, and it is with this object that they are taking the Muhammadans and 
backward Hindus under their patronage. ‘There is no need of telling in so 
many words who sowed dissensions between Hindus and Muhammadans in 
Bengal. Though, in order to stave off imminent danger, the officials are 
showing favour to the Muhammadans, they cannot but be aware that the latter, 
becoming elated, will not fail to endeavour to regain their past glory. The 
officials also cannot rely upon the sympathy of the masses, because the latter 
are getting poorer day by day under the present regime. It is for this reason 
that all Englishmen, from Mr. Morley down to the lowest Englishman, 
are now expressing their sympathy for the Moderate party in India. But 
it is not likely that such mock sympathy wiil win over any of the 
Moderates except a handful of wealthy and selfish title-hunters. Moreover, the 
Moderate party itself is becoming weaker day by day, and the entire nation will 
soon side with the Extremist party. Under these circumstances, the officials are 
providing themselves with such weapons as would enable them to muzzle the 
entire nation in an instant, as is evident from the insolent threat held out to the 
people of Rawalpindi by the local Deputy Commissioner to the effect that in 
case the least sign of agitation was manifested there the Seditious Meetings 
Act would be enforced in the district at once. ‘The officials seem to exult 
over their having ready to hand a new means of suppressing political 
agitation, At first the Government of India will observe neutrality, but 
when the National party is triumphant, they will more earnestly proceed 
to create ill-feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans, put down the 
educated class by showing favour to the landed aristocracy and extend 
the Seditious Meetings Act to the whole country; nay, it will not scruple to 
curtail the liberty of the press by passing a new Press Act, as prophesied by 
Sir Charles Elliot in the Lmpire Review. From the above our people will 
see that we are sure one day to taste the bitter fruits of a repressive policy 
during the Morley-Minto regime, ‘They should, therefore, with redoubled 
energy, prepare themselves to meet the impending danger as, otherwise, they 
would be condemned to perpetual misery | 
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riven ‘by we. Saceianiit i Dinshaw Petit before the Factory: 
ERR Commission is {etaretiog from many points of view. 
Sir wag fe ‘Commiae vag is one of those mill- — ~ nna = away 
rf n the beginning by the cry selfishly raised by some 
Co  Samdehd, ©), persons that the mill-hands were worked like slaves, 
| and had consented to the imposition of a thirteen hours’ 
limit, But owing to the opposition of the mill-hands themselves, he had to 
alter his views. He clearly avowed before the Commission that he had been 
misled into his former opinion by bumanitarian sentiments. It is but 
natural that a liberal and kind-hearted man of his type should dislike the idea 
of the mill-hand working long hours in factories. But a full consideration of 
the future of the Indian Cotton Industry and of the welfare of the mill-hands, 
themselves, which is indissolubly connected with the prospects of the industry, 
has convinced him of the danger of giving a loose rein to one’s humanitarian 
sentiments, India has to face the keen competition of Japan, and to limit the 
working hours of adult labour in mills by legislation would be nothing short of 
giving Japan a distinct advantage over India. Again, if from the stand- 
point of the mill-owners, the limitation of working - hours is indefensible, it is 
equally indefensible from the point of view of the mill-hand for the wel- 
fare of the operatives is indissolubly linked with that of their employers. 
It is only when the mill industry is prosperous that the mill-hand can expect _ 
to thrive. These considerations led Mr. Petit to lay aside his sentimental © 
Views, and to insist upon the freedom of adult labour. Mr. Petit, however, 
suggests the formation of a special class of mill-hands between 14 and 
20 years of age; in their case he suggests that the working hours should be 
limited to 12, But while admitting the advisability of forming a special class, 
we would strongly object to the upward age limit. [The paper proceeds to 
criticise Mr. Petit’s views on the possibility “of the health of mill-hands being 
affected injuriously by the introduction of electric light in mills, and says that 
even if the hours of Jabour be restricted by law, the miils will have to be worked. 
with the help of electric light in winter. The paper next takes up the question 
of the education of the children of mill-hands and supports Mr. Petit’s 
suggestion that mill-owners should not be made to bear the entire cost of such 
education, but only to find the money for books and other school requisites. 
It observes that the proceeds of the excise duty on the cloth manufactured 
in mills and exported should be ear-marked for educating juvenile labourers in 
mills. It remarks that the impost is utterly unjustifiable and that it is but 
fitting that the money derived from it should be utilised in such a way as to 
mitigate the injustice alleged to be inherent in its levy. | 
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21. “The proceedings of the Factory Commission in Bombay have been 
Bast Goftér (84), Ist watched with keen interest in the city. The 
en = ale. Commission has yet to prosecute its inquiries in 

: different parts of the country. The conditions of 
labour in other centres of industry have yet.to be investigated, though these 
same do not differ materially from what obtain in this city. The 
completion of the local inquiries will set a seal on the findings of the Commis- 
sion, which will be mainly influenced by the evidence which is collected 
in Bombay. Various mills have been visited and all sides of the question have 
been examined. The mill-owners have put their case with characteristic 
lucidity and vigour, and their collective evidence makes for the belief that the 
conditions of labour in India have been greatly distorted by the warped 
judgment of selfish interests. ‘There has been a remarkable consensus of opinion, 
in which the official and non-official witnesses have concurred, that the life of 
the mill-hands is not a burden to the majority of them, that their peneral wages 
are not inferior to what other forms of labour bring to workmen outside the mills, 
that there is a scarcity in the labour market which leaves the operatives in a 

ition to dictate their terms to their employers, that the sanitary condition of 

é mills is not grossly defective, and that the rate of mortality in the classes to. 
witich mill-hands belong is actually lower than in other classes. The mill- 


25 


owners have in a body deprecated legislative restriction of adult labour, and 
here and there they have had the support of even official witnesses. The 
lazy and perfunctory habits of native workmen were testified to by shoals of 


witnesses....... However, twelve hours of work in a tropical country like India | 


is a reasonable limit, both from the point of view of the workmen as well as their 


employers........... The desultory and irregular habits of Indian workmen 
and the idiosyncracies of their method of work have been fully disclosed in the 


course of the inquiry.......... In fact the extra allowance which workmen 
get for working longer hours encourages in them irregular and slothful habits; 
for the larger the allowance for a given week, the more irresistible is the 
inducement to keep away from work. The question of employment of women 
is an aspect of factory labour on which the Commission has elicited more 
congruous views from the witnesses examined. Almost all of them have con- 
demned work after sunset for women in spinning and weaving mills. But the 
conditions in the latter vary so widely from those obtaining in ginning factories 


that it was the general impression of the witnesses that a hard and fast. 


rule, regulating uniform hours for females irrespectively of the nature of 
work, would entail great hardship on certain branches of industry. The 


evidence adduced does not show any gross abuse in the current system of 


regulating child labour, though it was a great deal ambiguous and conflicting 
and renders the arriving at an impartial judgment both difficult and complex. 
In the course of their evidence, the mill-owners with one voice declined to 
accept responsibility in the matter of providing sanitary residences for the 
workmen and primary education for their children,.........The workmen have 
an aversion to availing themselves of flats which are built for them under 
the auspices of the mills in which they work, lest their position as tenants 
under their employers may interfere with their freedom of action.......... 


These questions involve financial responsibilities of a very extensive character, 


and must be left to be tackled by Government on the one hand and the 
Bombay Municipality and City Improvement ‘rust on the other......... 
However, mill-owners cannot shut their eyes to the fact that the progress of 
their industry will always run para passu with the education of their work- 
men........... Ifthe workmen were properly educated, they would be more 
careful in their attendance, and more devoted to their work. The masters will 
have all the advantage which intelligent labour brings to its work........... 
The same can be said of the problem of housing the workmen, who are greatly 
hampered for want of suitable buildings and cheap chawls. The mill- 
owners should not handle this all-important subject with an eye to dividends, 
but must rest content with a reasonable return on their capital outlay. The 
present scarcity of labour is due to the deterioration in the general health of 
the city, brought about by plague and fever, which show themselves most in 
insanitary residences and over-crowded slums,.......... With the scarcity of 
labour wages go up, the difficulty of procuring suitable workmen is intensified, 
the steady working of the mills is interfered with and the out-turn in con- 


sequence is naturally restricted and grows to be costly. A word about inoculatiun | 


against plague would not be out of plave here. Mill-owners in this city should. 
induce their operatives to take to this remedy which is the orly reliable pro- 
phylactic against plague. They should hold out every facility to such of their 


workmen as are desirous of submitting themselves to its operation, both. 


by persuasion and pecuniary inducement.” 


22, It is the secret aim of the Factory Commission to deal a 


Kal (13=), 6th Dec. pretence of showing sympathy to the wmill-hands, 


It is plain even to a _ superficial observer that the Commission has 


been appointed in order to make the mill industries less profitable than 


before and to throw obstacles in their way and thereby to help Manchester 
indirectly. No witness has up till now said anything in favour of restrictnig: 
the hours of work or raising the: minimum age-limit of boys working in the’ 
mills, It is futile to hope that the Commission would benefit the Indian mill-. 


owners in any way. 3 
con 2142——7 
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~~. 28. .“For at least three different: reasons the management of the Congress 


at Surat requires special care to make it a success. 
By.‘ success’ we do not mean feeding the delegates and 
passing resolutions unanimously. We mean success- 

ully and satisfactorily grappling with the important 
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questions that are now engaging the public mind, It is expected that the Con- 


ess Will be attended by a few English friends, who have been taking special 
interestin Indian affairs, They will endeavour to be open-minded, Dr. Ruther- 
ford comes to India with letters of introduction from Mr. Morley, and will 
perhaps speak to high officials. Whether he will thereby succeed in bringing 
about a better understanding between the officials and the Congress, we do not 
know. Mr. Keir Hardie does not seem to have done, or even attempted, much — 
in that direction; but the new visitors may be men of a different stamp. The 
roceedings of the Congress should convince the visitors that it isan earnest, 
usiness-like body, composed of men who have studied the various problems of 
administration, and who are competent to give reliable and responsible advice to 
Government.........._ All subjects of contention between the two parties may be 
dropped this year. The subjects that are now engaging the public attention 
are the reforms proposed by the Government of India and the inquiries con- 
ducted by the Decentralisation Commission ; and the Congress will not be a 
failure, but a signal success, from a utilitarian point of view, if it devotes all 
its time to a thorough discussion of these questions of unique importance, on 
which the opinion of educated India is being ascertained, and which the Con- 
gress may find it too late to discuss next year. Having regard to the novelty 
and importance of the subjects, we would suggest that the President and the 
Secretaries of the All-India Congress Committee should tentatively draw up 
some resolutions now, departing from the usual procedure in the exceptional 
circumstances, and offer them for public discussion as early as possible. They 
will be binding on no one; they wili only facilitate discussion at the Congress 
and enable the delegates to bestow a sufficient amount of thought on the topics 
of deliberation, Usually the ‘deliberation’ is nominal, because the topics are 
familiar and éven hackneyed. ‘This year is one of exceptional importance.” 


*z4, The circumstances under which the election of the Congress Presi- 
Rast Goftér (84), 8th dent has been inade for this year lend colour to the 
Dee, Ene. » 04 : belief that the time has arrived for seriously consider- 
ing a change in the constitution of the Congress. 
The unusual importance which is attached to the President’s address renders, 
as a rule, the question of his election a subject of heated controversy.,........ 
Surat has made its election of a President, and its choice has fallen upon a 
deserving individual. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose is known to be a politician of 
sound and sober views, and we may trust him to play his rdle, as the mouthpiede 
of the Congress, with moderation and tact. Mr. Morley, speaking at Arbroath, 
considered it a political biunder not to rally the Moderates to tne cause of 
Government... The President should indicate by the discreet and temperate 
tenor of his speech that the reconciliation of the Moderate element of the Con- 
gress is not unworthy of the attempts of Government. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 
is an eloquent and impressive speaker, and we may look to him to do that 
justice to his presidential address, which he did to his share of the recent debate 
at the Viceroy’s Council on the Seditious Meetings Bill.” 


*25. “We take the- liberty of assuring our countrymen that Gujarat 

Pe a oO is proverbial for her hospitality and that Surat will 
als othe. Fi °» do everything in her power to look after the comforts 
of the delegates, 1n the meanwhile our friends in 

Surat need not feel discouraged or disconcerted by the vile effusions of the 
Kesari. The patriotic paper is courteous enough to characterise the Reception 
Committee as a set of ‘slovenly imbeciles’ for not having elected Lala Lajpat- 
rai President of the Congress, and to run down the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah 
and the ion. Mr. Gokhale in such language and spirit as would be a disgrace 
to any decent journal in India. Mr. Wacha, too, has come in for his share of 
denunciation for having as General*Secretary issued an appeal to the Deccan 
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for pecuniary assistance,......... Inexcusable misrepresentations, unscrupulous 

abuse and denunciation, and dishonourable imputations aro the weapons which 

the Kesari often loves to wield in the furtherance of its ‘ patriotic’ pro- 

paganda.,.,....... We may, however, assure the Kesari that the Surat Recep- 

tion Committee, imbecile and contemptible though it may be in its opinion, 

is quite in a position to do without its help and co-operation, as the whole 

country will: be able to testify during the Congress week, and is animated by 

/ a more virile and honourable patriotism than the vulgar stuff which it so often 

parades in its columns to the intense disgust of all right-thinking persons and 
self-respecting Congressmen.” 
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26, Sir P. Mehta and his party are responsible for changing the venue of 
the Congress. It was suggested from various quart- 
Kesari (186), 3rd Dec,; ers that Lala Lajpatrai should be elected president 
Dnydn Prakash (40), 5th of the ensuing Congress, but this suggestion, too, 
Dec. was disregarded and Dr. Rash Behari Ghose’ has been 
requested to preside over the national gathering. ‘The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale and his Moderate party helped to bring about this 
result, It is really ridiculous on the part of the Surat Committee not to have 
elected Lala Lajpatrai to preside over the Congress and at tha same time to 
have sent him a special invitation to attend the Congress. The claims of 
a deserving man have been set aside. All the praises bestowed on Lala Laj- 
patrai so far by the press and the people will now be regarded as hollow. It is 
argued that the Congress would not be able to forcibly denounce the policy of 
Government in deporting Lala Lajpatrai, if he himself were to occupy the 
presidential chair, but this argument cannot hold water. The meeting for 
the election of the president was to be held on the 24th November, but certain 
prominent gentlemen from the Deccan received the letters of invitation 
to attend it on the 23rd, thus making it impossible for them to attend 
the meeting the next day. It is to be regretted that a meeting which is to 
be held for protesting against the arbitrary action of British officers should 
commence its proceedings by an act of a similar nature. Though Sir P. Mehta 
has triumphed in this case, his influence is on the wane and we have firm 
hopes that the Extremist party will carry the day in the end. I[t has been 
suggested that the Extremists should hold their own Congress at Nagpur, but 
that would be dealing a blow at the Congress itself. “Lhey should convene 
a meeting of their own a few days before the Congress at Surat and 
make up their minds topursue a fixed policy. In all the resolutions 
that will be submitted to the Congress, the Extremists should try to 
have their own way. [In criticising the above article the Dnydn Prakash 
writes :—We do not think Mr. ‘filak’s attempts to domineer over the Congress 
will be successful, The point is that Mr. Tilak wants the first place in the 
Congress for himself. He knows full well the value of the prestige of such a body 
as the Congress. Hence he is turning a deaf ear to the fervid suggestions of 
his followers to hold another Congress of Extremists at Nagpur. His policy is 
to drive out the leaders of the Congress whom he has been so far vilifying and 
to compel them to secede from the movement and thereby take advantage of the 
_ past associations of the Congress. Itis purely mischievous of him to argue that 
Lala Lajpatrai was cut out of the Congress presidentship. ‘he ‘Lala is 
not at all so objectionable as Mr. Tilak. He could not be elected as president. 
of the Congress this year as it would have been awkward to pass a resolution 
about him under his own presidentship. He has received the unprecedented 
honoux of a special invitation to the Congress, It shows that the leaders of 
the Congress have fully recognised his services. We exhort the Moderates to 
muster strong rat the Congress and defeat Mr. Tiilak’s plan of capturing it. | 


27. “The Conference which met at Ahmedabad was composed of officials 

as well as non-officials, The conearene of Indian 

er agriculture make it imperative that Government 
—— — should extend their toutaring hand to it. It is well 
Oriental Review (12), 4th that they have recognised its duty in this respect. 
Dec. if not any other thing, at least the self-interest known 
to be present proverbially in every individual and 

nation should move it in this direction as the ignorance and poverty of 
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re. me pe ) Fespo sible for an aporeoiable deterioration.in the enslity 
of our Tood-stuffs, and hese can best be removed by action on the part of 
jovernment........... The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie, the President 
~ * of the Con: ference, in his speech remarked that Government contemplated 
rem < t many more model farms. The question is how to induse our farmers 
10 take. advantage of these farms. The difficulty will be overcome by 
er the distribution of emall leaflets among villagers, the meaning of which 
i +. + Way, if necessary, be explained by school-masters or by clerks of the 
ee. Revenue Department........... The suggestion was made by many gentlemen 
in the Conference that a museum of agricultural exhibits be kept up for the 
benefit of farmers as also of mill-owners.......... In connection with this we may 
draw the attention of the public ahd Government to a large scheme just 
put forward by Prince Harbhumsinhji of Morvi, who proposes a large bureau 
and organization for the agricultural and industrial development of this 
country. We hope this scheme will meet with approval from every quarter, 
as then the sad want of a large agricultural museum will be removed. We 
think the appeal of the President of the Conference for co-operation on the 
part of the people will surely meet with ready response. It is this oil of 
mutual help and confidence which will move the machine of the government 
smoothly.” 


28. ‘‘Almost all the parts of the Presidency were represented at the 
Agricultural Conference held at Ahmedabad. The 
President delivered a thoughtful and instructive 
address in the course of which he urged the impe- 
rative necessity of having a skilled staff to 
Organise the various branches of Agriculture.......... 
In a purely agricultural country like India, nothing is fraught with greater 
, potentialities and better results than a scientific knowledge of agriculture....... 
a - The Conference testifies eloquently to the deep and keen interest which several 
persons take in the development of the agriculture of the country and _§to. 
the general awakening of the people in that direction. The development of 
agriculture is. pre-eminently one of those objects for the realisation of which 
the rulers and the ruled may work smoothly and harmoniously. ‘The co-opera- 
tion of Government and the leaders of tiie people is sure to lead to better 
results. As the President observed, there should be a general feeling in the 
country that no profession is more useful or more admirable than that. 
which contributes to the growth of the proverbial two blades where oaly one 
a grew before !......... The President then invited the energetic and enterpris- 
et ing capitalists of the country to direct their attention to the growth of 
fine cotton in various parts of India. The agricultural population will 

not adopt any scientific methods for an increase of, or an improvement in,. 

their products, unless they are convinced by practical demonstrations of 

~\ their success and ‘this can be achieved only when the leading lights of the. 
country take to agriculture and show by actual results the advantages 
of the adoption of scientific methods in cultivation..........-... The debate. 
that followed the address was both interesting and instructive. It disclosed 
the desire for more knowledge and the thirst for more informaticn, on the 
part of officials and non-official alike, on the question of agriculture. The: 
Conference marks a distinct epoch in the history of the agriculture of 
the Presidency. It bears eloquent testimony to the interest of the rulers. 
and the ruled in agricuiture—an awakening which, if stimulated and 
encouraged, will lead to fruitful results of a far-reaching character. We 
hope that the discussion of the several important questions that absorbed. 
the attention of the Conference will lead to some practical results.” 


Gujardis Punch (26), Ist 
Dec,, Eng. cols. 
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29. “The Agricultural Conference at Ahmedabad was a success so far as 
Sees Cin). ek Deo. the deliberative aspect of the gathering was concerned. 

pe ieker (i 36), 3rd D -o. . Government apparently mean todo many things for the 
es acriculturist, but they have so far done scant justice 
_*>~ .to their good intentions in a practical way. ‘The Pusa Institute is in the moun- 
tains, and the essays and the diagrams in the 4griculiural Journal are mere. 
hierogly hics to the cultivators. Of.non-scientific agriculture he is a past mas- 
ter and overnment cannot hope to teach him anything in that line; while as. 
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regards scientific agriculture he has no lesson brought home to him in.a practi+ 


cal way. What is wanted is practical scientific knowledge of such methods of 
agriculture as are within the limits of the intellectual and pecuniary equipment 
of the ordinary cultivator, and this could be done by means of travelling lectur- 
ers and demonstrators and cheap’ vernacular pamphlets or leaflets on the 
subject. A resolution was recorded by the Conference at the instance of 
Mr. R. P. Karandikar to the effect that agricultural associations should 
be encouraged by Government and that adequate representation of village 
acricultural interests is essential to the success of such associations. That is an 
earnest of the practical work that lies before the Conference.” [The Kesari 
writes :—Government have so far done notbing to spread a scientific knowledge 
of agriculture among the cultivators and toe present activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department promise to produce men who possess a smattering of technical 
knowledge and are fit to serve as subordinates under British officers. Should 
Government have tlie real good of the cultivators at heart, they should adopt 


the policy of Japan and America in encouraging a scientific knowledge of © 


agriculture, |. 


30. The only principle upon which we can congratulate the promoters 
Jain (195), 1st Dee. of the Agricultural Conference at Ahmedabad is 
that embodied in the adage “ something is better than 
nothing.” ‘The attendance, counting the officials and the non-officials together, 
was meagre. ‘I’o those not well acquainted with the real state of affairs, the 
impression conveyed by such a Conference is that Government are striving hard 
for ameliorating the condition of agriculturists. Really speaking, however, these 
Conferences are nothing but a cloak for disguising the real condition of the rayat, 
Although fully aware of the true needs of the rayaé, the officials in this country 
do not go to the root of the evil, but only make a show of curing it by 
resorting to superficial remedies, India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
it is to be regretted that no attention should be paid to this industry. Colleges 
and Conferences may train up teachers or statisticians, but they cannot improve 
the condition of the rayat. An agricultural conference should consist of 
agriculturists and not of persons devoted to literary pursuits. ‘The agriculturists 
pre illiterate, and it is essential that free primary education should be imparted to 
them. The Indian rayat is known to be very poor and his methods of tillage 
are antiquated. He tills his fields, for instance, not with steam-ploughs, 
but with the help of oxen ; these, too, are daily slaughtered in thousands for food 
since the advent of the British. Secondly, manure isa principal requisite for 
the agriculturist. But here, too, the greedy policy of Government stands in 
the way of the rayct obtaining a free supply of manure. Thirdly, the 
rayat’s fields suffer from want of moisture, and Government will not spend 
the rayat’s own money freely for irrigating his land. Agricultural schools and 
colleges and experiments on small model farms will not serve to improve the 
rayat’s condition. ‘The Indian peasant does not want speeches on improved 
methods of agriculture or even chemical manures, but means to breed plough 
cattle and abundant water for parched fields. He also wants takavi advances. 
at a moderate rate of interest. The Honourable Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
~exkorted the educated class to help the rayat by givirg lectures to them, but as 
remarked above, it is not lectures or speeches that the rayat wants, but more 
substantial help in the shape of pecuniary advances. For this purpose agri- 
cultural banks are required. The rayat should also have good seed dis- 
tributed to him, For this end, seed depdts should be established at various 
centres. It is this kind of prastical and substantial help that the rayaé stands 
in need of and the application of mere superficial remedies can never 
ameliorate his lot. 


31. Both in Hast and West Khandesh crops have failed this year owing 
iin iii aiid to deficient rainfall and the agricultural prospects are 
“behane . cuate io Bask and consequently more gloomy than in the year 1898. ‘The. 
West Khandesh and sngges- agriculturists and the labouring classes, though they 
tions for mitigating their might pull on with great diliiculty till the month of 
impending cane on December, will have a very hard time of it after that. 
eo tandesh Vasbiae (OS%)+ Whe Revenue officers of both the districts, it is said, 
 saecae have submitted their reports on the agricultural 
con 214 '—8 , 
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itnation, possibly‘unfolding the same tale of misery and despair. Mr. Ghosal; 
pctor of -West Khindesh, who has completed his inspection tour through the 
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g riot must have witnessed personally the true state of things and perhaps 
fitted a recommendation to Government to start relief works very soon, 
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crop outturn is less than four annas in the rupee this year, and Govern- 
ment, it is hoped, will act promptly on the reports of the Collectors. Butif the 
crop éstimates of the above officers are unfavourable to the poor rayats, we 


humbly request His Excellency Sir George Clarke, our sympathetic Governor, to 


depute some other officers to hold an enquiry into the matter with the co- 
operation of the local authorities and the people in the affected areas. The 
question of granting remissions and suspensions to the suffering agriculturists 
deserves consideration along with that of opening relief works. Under the new 
Tules, the dates for paying the revenue instalments have been fixed in the 
months of. December and January for the convenience of the rayats. But that 
is not enough at present. It behoves the leaders of the people to help the 
ignorant agriculturists by preparing reliable lists of the real sufferers in the 
different talukas and submitting them to the Revenue officers of. Govern. 
ment, before the assessments are collected, with a view to enable them to grant 
concessions to needy agriculturists. We would also request Government to 
gee that the Mamlatdars do not through excess of zeal oppress the poor rayats 
in levying Government dues, Again, it is necessary to start relief works 
without delay as dacoities are already rife in West Khdndsl: and unless relief 
is proffered immediately, they will become the order of the day. 


82, ‘The abnormal rise in the prices in this country during the last ten 

i ii. has been causing more distress to the people 
of food-stuffs and suggestions ‘Han surprise to the economist. This rise in prices has, 
for relieving the situation. as it were, changed the meaning of the word famine. 
Mahrétta (10), 1st Dec; Till lately famine was understood to be more or less 
Mufid-e-Rozgzr (193), 1st elosely connected with deficiency in rainfall. Abun-— 
Deve dant and timely rain necessarily meant an assurance 
of the conditions of cheap and easy living. The agriculturist could not 
indeed make phenomenal profits as he would do otherwise, but notwithstanding 
the comparatively low prices of agricultural produce, he could have a reserve 
of food-grains for himself and make money enovgh to pay his assessment and 
buy petty luxuries and necessaries. ‘Things have, however, now changed 
so completely that whether you have abundant rain or none, whether it is 
timely or untimely, the market is almost uniformly tight and the people 
have to live under famine conditions. Living has become inordinately dear 
for everybody and there is distress among all classes of the people. Does 
this mean prosperity ? Or does it mean something else? [The paper here 
discusses in detail the views of a Madras J. C. 8., and those of Rao Bahadur 
G. V. Joshi of Poona as expressed in the Indian Review of Madras and then 
remarks:—] There no compensation for such a situation comes even from the 
profits of a prosperous foreign trade. It is conceivable that, as in the case of 
England itself, neglect in the matter of growing food-stuifs may not mean 
anything disastrous to the people whose foreign trade brings them money 
enough to buy food-grains from other countries at any price. But the foreign 
trade of India is confined mostly to the export of raw produce which doubly im- 
poverishes this country, first by draining away the natural wealth from the soil, 
and secondly by feeding fat the foreign manufacturer who has been busy killing 
the Indian industries and flooding India with all manner of cheap and useless 
articles of luxury. Now, how is the situation to be improved? ‘Three things 
have evidently to be done. First, the agriculturist must be induced to produce 
food-stuffs on a larger scale than at present, and this he will do only if he could 
be taught to produce more on the same acreage than he does now ; it, that is say, 
he is taught intensive cultivation of food-stuffs. Secondly, the exportation of 
food-stuffis must be checked to a reasonable limit, but that is not an easy matter, | 
And thirdly, Indian capital and labour must be diverted from agriculture to the 
growth of productive industries. ‘The first and the third at any rate Government 
can do if they mean to. but at, present their sole attention is directed towards 
gn increased out-turn of food-grains, ‘heir. conferences, their exhibitions and 
their model farms and agricultural experiments have in view the increased and 
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intensive cultivation of non-food grains and other raw material serviceable 
to foreign manufacture, And the promotion of industries and industrial 
education is utterly neglected. The food supply of the Indian people has 
always presented a terrible aspect to all observers. Sir William Hunter has 
noted that to some Englishmen, even twenty-five years ago, the situation. 
created by the increase of population out of proportion to the food supply 
seemed indeed so hopeless that a magazine writer of his time actually urged 
that the British should ‘retire from a spectacle of over-crowded human 
misery which they were powerless to relieve’. But while the British have not 
retired from the country they have also done nothing to increase the food 
supply of the people........... The grain exports of India rapresent millions of 
hungry stomachs in India, but these stomachs have not appealed to Govern- 
ment, which would be impossible if the Government were really a national one.’ 
[While commenting on the prevailing high prices of food-stuffs the Mufid-e- 
Rozgar writes :—An examination of Government records discloses an abnormal 
rise in the prices of food-grains and it must be clear to any one how the poor 
must be ‘suffering from the present scarcity. It is no doubt true that by 
their beneficent irrigation projects Government have converted many a barren 
tract in the country into regions smiling with plenty, but it is equally true 
that famine is still pressing heavily on the land. Under these circumstances, 
we would request Government to stop the export of corn from the country 
entirely so that the people may experience some sort of relief. | 


33. India has been a stranger to plenty during the past century and 
now the spectre of famine is casting its shadow over 
ta cag Prakish (40), Ist almost every part of the land. Government give 
relief to the famine-stricken by starting relief works, 
but respectable middle class people who suffer most in famine refuse to go on 
these works as they are unaccustomed to toil in the sun. Famine Commissions 
have laid down a policy for Government to follow inyears of famine, but no 
precautionary measures have yet been taken toavert famine. It is the duty 
of Government to push forward irrigation projects if they are desirous of 
mitigating the sufferings of the people. One cause of the poverty of the rayats 
is that they are not able to reap the benefit of any improvements they may 
make in their holdings as at each revision survey, the lands thus improved 
become liable to enhanced ‘assessment. Another cause is the unrestricted 
export of corn fromthe country even in times of scarcity. The prices of 
food are thus kept at a high level. If Government pass a law prohibiting 
the export of grain in famine years, they would be conferring a great boon 
on the people. 


34. ‘* A scare seems to have been caused in the Punj4b by an inoculated 

boy dying a few days afterwards from tetanus, 

How to popularise inocula- Possibly the tetanus had nothing todo with the in- 
on Nae the masses in oeulation, but there was the coincidence, and 
gee Spectator (5), Tth unfortunately the same kind of coincidence, as at 
Dec. Mulkowal, with this difference, that at Mulkowal all 
the persons inoculated from the same bottle developed 

tetanus, while, in the present case, only the person last inoculated developed those 
symptoms. It is to be hoped that the doctors will succeed in finding out the 
true cause of the death........... In this city the fears that have been enter- 
tained are chiefly concerning the future effects of inoculation on the general 
health of the inoculated person, and not the immediate risk to life. We under- 
stand from some of those who have been moving among mill-hands and trying 
to impress upon them the value of the Governor Saheb’s testimony and 
advice, that neither the Governor's nor the King-Emperor’s name has as yet had 
any effect on them: so strong is their prejudice. Our information is meagre, 
and if the authorities will communicate to the press fuller information from 
week to week regarding the progress which inoculation is making in this city 
and in the mofussil, we shall, of course, be happy to give publicity to whatever 
is placed at our disposal. it seems that a member ot the Factory Commission 
visited a mill the other day and wished to find out the chest-girths of the boys. 
As some.of the boys were being examined, the cry ‘ Inoculation!’ was raised, 


and the others ran away, It is said that this.is one of the practical jokes played 


> mills’: direotly the ery ‘Inoculation Doctor!’ is raised, a stampede 
ws. His Excellency the Governor has been visiting some mills, we believe, 
aking inquiries of various kinds. He must be able to find out first-hand 
‘what prejudices the poor ignorant people cherish concerning the effects of 
inoculation, and: how far his letter to the press has overcome those prejudices, 
Employers of labour can do a great deal more than editors. With their help, 
lurge meetings of operatives may be arranged, and His Excellency may 
personally address them and tell them how many servants he himself 
employs and what good inoculation has done to them. This personal appeal 
to the poor, we expect, will persuade them more strongly than editorial re-: 
commendations, which few of them read. Jditors do not employ many 
servants: they are themselves servants of the public.” 


85. “Could the Government Committee, that has recommended the 
: abolition of the health camps on the Kennedy Sea 
yy shortala ey ger Face, have read the Resolution recently issued by 
the health camps on the the Government of India on the subject of Plague, 
Kennedy Sea FaceinBombay. in which evacuation is pointed out as a most import- 
Jem-e-Jamshed (28), 5th ant and effective remedy against the discase, and in 
ns at as Ds Varta- which Government even go so far as to enjoin upon the 
= local officers the duty of providing, whenever possible, 
the requisites for camping out? It is inexplicable now officials so well 
acquainted with the subject, and supposed to be acting in consonance with 
the views of the Supreme Government, should have so deliberately ignored 
the instruciions of that Government. If the Bombay Government labour 
under the impression that in order to give an impetus to inoculation it is 
essential to curtail the facilities for evacuation, they are greatly mistaken, for 
people are not likely to take to inoculation by leaps and bounds, and obstacles 
in the way of evacuation, such as are now devised, would only help the plague to 
decimate the population further. It is permissible to believe, as Sir 
Phirozeshah Mehta pointed out at the last meeting of the Corporation, 
that Sir George Clarke was not personally cognisant of the matter before 
he sanctioned the proposal, for it is not possible how a Governor who 
has studied the whole question of plague, as His Excellency ciaims to 
have done, could have deliberately ignored the value of so important 
a safeguard as evacuation. Not only have Government ignored the duty of 
consulting the Corporation in the matter, but they have alsoignored the duty 
of giving the matter the amount of consideration it deserved at their own hands.”’ 
[The San) Vartamdn remarks :—In this connection we would respectfully point 
out to His Excellency that by the abolition of these health camps His 
Excellency’s good intentions to invite the people to inoculation would be sorely 
disappointed. It is all very well to ask the masses to go out into the suburbs, 
but in these days of high prices it is next to impossible for persons of ordinary 
means to act up to that advice. | 


(36, “If the recommendation of sd Government Committee on the. 

Sete oars question of demolishing or moving to other sites. 
eu Ue . : ha! Dogg Be the temporary plague quarters erected along the 
chér (67), 7th Dec.; *Persi Sea Face is accepted by the Bombay Government, 
(82), &th Dec., Eng. cols; it will supply one more glaring instance of lament- 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (20), 7th able divergence between official professions and. 
Dec. | practice. ‘hat the Government Committee had no 
non-official representative on it was, of course, a thing to be expected. That 
this precious Committee should have with a stroke of the pen reommended the. 
abolition of health camps without recommending some other site that 
would be equally convenient is not astonishing. But the recommendation 
is absolutely heartless, and we feel bound to protest against it. We know that. 
the health camps are not built in a way to please the zsthetic sense of fashion- 
able society. But surely the lives of poor and helpless people are a more im- 
portant consideration than zesthetics. We are glad individual Corporators have. 
strongly disapproved of the recommendation of the Committee to abolish the- 
health camps in question and that the Corporation have appointed a Committee. 
of their own to consider the report of the Government Committee..........The: 
adoption of such a measure at the very threshold of His Excéllency’s career and 
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so soon after his earnest appeal to the Indian press to co-operate with him 


would be a sad blunder, and we sincerely trust Sir George Clarke will have 
greater regard for humanitarian than for sesthetic considerations in view of the 
wide-spread misery and sufferings which accompany every outbreak of plague.” 
Soi Bombay Samdchér writes in a similar strain. The Pdrst writes :—* The 
ecision of Government to have all the health camps removed from the 
Kennedy Sea Face wasa grievous mistake. For a crowded population like 
that of Bombay, having fortunately at its disposal such open spaces as 
the Kennedy Sea Face evacuation is a very successful plague measure. 
So far as it kas gone, it has done considerable good and has been the 
means of saving many lives. Hence a prudent policy would have dictated 
a continuance of these camps........... The unanimous condemnation by the 
Corporation of this step might induce Government to reverse their decision 
and allow the camps to remain on the Kennedy Sea Face at least till such time 
as the construction of the proposed new road to the west of the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway line is taken in hand, when the removal of these camps will be 
regarded as a matter of course.” The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar disapproves of the 
proposal to abolish the health camps, and hopes that His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke will intervene in the matter before it is too late. | 


37. An incident calculated to retard the spread of inoculation took 

_ place at Wai a few days ago. ‘The editor of Vrittasdr 

. ea Pro era mis- has written to His Excellency the Governor that Mr. 
"aaah (44), 4th Dee. Ramachandra Sakharam Prabhune, formerly a Hospital 
Assistant, inoculated 20 Police sepoys at the place 

and that after a fortnight four of them were attacked by plague and succumbed 
toit. Itisreported that the mishap was due to the fact that the serum used was 
18 montlis old. The serum may bea plague preventive, but it must be fresh and 
the inoculator should be an expert and one who believes fully in the effizacy 
of the prophylactic. The serum used at Wai was old, and itis said that the 
operator used to experiment on others without getting himself inoculated. It is 
not possible to restore public confidence in inoculation without a full inquiry 
into the mishap. Steps should also be takea to avoid similar mistakes in future. 


38. ‘* Viranwali, the victim of Moore’s dastardly lust, committed suicide 

at her house soon after the termination of the case 

Comments on the suicide against her beastly ravisher. Her life had been 
of Viranwali, the woman ruined, but what was worse was that the acquittal of 
concerned in the Rawalpindi Moore on the ground of her supposed consent to the 
at eat (10), Ist Dec; 9° of ravishment was an impeachment of her honour, 
Hindustén Sameachdr (103), Coming from a responsible tribunal of Justice. It was 
2nd Dec; Mufid-e-Rozg¢@r too much for her. She was denied even the consdla- 
(193), 1st Dec. tion of seeing her ravisher brought to book, Human 
tyranny could go no further, and we can easily 

imagine the state of mind in which she must have resolved to kill herself and. 
escape a life which had nothing but eternal disgrace in store for her. ‘here is. 
thus a meaning in Viranwali’s sacrifice of her life. It was a bitter curse upon 


- Moore, and a terrible protest against the Judge and the Jury, both belonging 


to Moore’s own race, who assisted him in escaping from the ciutches of the 


law. ‘There was no riot over Viranwali’s cas2; nor was Moore lynched. But 


the events are bound to make a deep impression upon the public mind in 
the Punjdb, and this scandalous piece of outrageous injustica is sure to make 
some inroad on the life of British rule in India. The faca of Viranwali on the 
verge of self-destruction must eternally ‘haunt every chivalrous son of the 
Punjab.” |The Hindusidn Samachar writes:—O my countrymen! Haveyou 
heard the last message of ViranwaliP She readily sacriticed her life in order to 
wash out a national disgrace. She says: If you are men, protect your women 
even at the sacrifice of your lives. If not, lay down your lives by performing 
Johar like the Rajputs of old. Be firm, learn to be courageous and patriotic 
and, by proving your valour on similar occasions in future, absolve yourselves 
from the curse of an unfortunate woman. ‘The Mufid-e-Rozgar in com- 
menting on the result of the trial says that the acquittal of the accused 
in the case is a disgrace to British justice. Writing about the suicide of 
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Wiranwali the paper observes that it isa great pity that she was obliged to 
put an end to her'existence when she saw that under the British ray, which — 
~ owas ealled just,;'she had been declared a prostitute. | 


— 39. ‘We would not have cared for the miscarriage of justice in any other 
Re ves ; ( 4) . sei case. Had the Judge only borne in mind the general 
. Réjaathén (94) 30th N oy, Character of Indian women, he would never have 
" mapa ‘eta acquitted the base culprit. But then the whites are 
~ eelestial beings and therefore incapable of committing any offence. ‘The fact 
of Viranwali: having committed suicide after the result of the trial sufficiently 
establishes the purity of her moral character. [The Kdjasthdn writes :— While, 
on the one hand, our Anglo-Indian rulers are enacting new repressive laws 
in order to deprive the Indian people of their freedom, such Jow class whites 
as Moore practise oppression on the people and escape scot-free with the help 
of their own’ countrymen. The horrible act of Moore is nothing less than 
‘a black deed.’ What greater oppression can there be than this ?] 


Oty 


40, ‘ Viranwali’s case is now followed by the case of Sterling, Assistant 
Ciamninle. cli 0 hooting Editor of the Civil and Military Gazette. In both 
case recently tried before the these cases there has been a gross and scandalous 
Punjéb Chief Court. miscarriage of justice. Both go unmistakably to 
Mahratta (10), Ist Dec.; prove that the only business of European juries in 
Dnydnotiejak (73), 30th Nove Yndia is to acquit the European accused brought 
before them, when the latter do not confess to have done the incriminating 
ei act, and to unwillingly return a verdict of guilty when the accused has 
a made such a confession.......... In the Sterling case the jury had no 
eS alternative but to give a verdict of guilty; but in doing so they put 
ee the case against Sterling as mild as possible. But that is not all. They 
modified the force of their verdict by making a recommendation for mercy, 
for which at any rate we fail to see any justification. It may not be 
anything more than indifference to the taking of the life of a native that 
may be alleged against Sterling, but that itself ought certainly to have been 
more severely punished. But there was Mr. Justice Reid to dilute the dose 
of British justice still further, He deferred passing the sentence for a couple 
of days, and after fortifying his mini by calm thinking and probably also 
after consulting several other people he sentenced Sterling to only six months’ 
imprisonment. But there are still other considerations, Being a Huropean 
prisoner Sterling will probably enjoy superior privileges in the jail, and 
after the luxurious life of an inmate of the jail hospital he might even be 
forgiven and released some time before his term. ‘Thus through a series of 
ee constitutional adulterations and dilutions the fullest measure of mercy just 
: _tinctured by justice will ultimately be Sterling’s lot. And he may soon be 
a expected to be installed in the editorial chair of the Civil and Military 
Gazette.” [The Dnydnottejak comments adversely on the alleged leniency 
shown by the Court in sentencing the accused in the Lahore shooting case and 
remarks that such leniency shown to European offenders, wlio stand charged with 
a serious Offences like murder, not only shakes native confidence in British justice 
cf. but by removing all restraint from hot-tempered Europeans tends to imperil- 
a the safety of the Indians. ‘The paper prays that the higher authorities should 
look into the matter and enhance the sentence passed upon Sterling and 
thereby vindicate the purity of British justice, | 


41. The District Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad, has addressed a 
letter to the local newspapers, asking them to keep 
Comments on a circular him informed of any criticism which they might 
letter addressed by the ° i 
District Superintendent of Make in their columns on the Police Department. ‘I'he 
Police, Ahmedabad, to the true cause of the unpopularity of this Department is 
conductors of newspapers to be found in the carelessness of its superior officers, 
at Abmedeted. in consequence of which the public has often to suffer 
Dayd@nottgak (73), 30th | ws | } 
ay. at the hands of the underlings of the Department. It 
is to be hoped that our sympathetic District Superin- 
tendent of Police will not rest content with having addressed the letter above 


referred to, but will also personally inquire into the minor grievances of the 
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public against the Police which are too petty to be noticed in the press. We 
thank Mr, Thatcher for his solicitude for the people’s welfare and hope that his 
example will be followed by other District Superintendents of Police. 


*42. An eye-witness writes to the Gujardti- from Goregaum (a station on 
iseiss tli 6 the B. B. & C. I. Railway near Bombay) :—* Will | 
Native Railway official bya YOU be good enough to make room for the fol- 
Military officer at Goregaum lowing few lines in your widely circulated paper for 
near Bombay. the information of the public, to show how a European 
Gujardts (24), Sth Veo, gentleman treats a native Railway Official on duty? 
Eng. cols. This morning a Military Officer came to the Gorecaum 
station on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. He was on his way to Santa Cruz and had 
his bicycle with him. He ordered the Deputy Station Master, Mr. Amratlal ty 
H. Chandarana, to carry his bicycle to the brake-van which the latter politely it 
refused to do, saying there were two trains to be attended to. Besides this, 4 
he had to attend to the tickets, &c. At this the European gentleman got a 
excited and abused him disgracefully and threatened to strike him, by shaking 
his stick at him! Is this an example of gentlemanly conduct on the part of 
Europeans ?.....,... The Deputy Station Master in question is, I know, very 
obliging to the public and withal a smart young gentleman, His respactabi- 
lity is well-known here to everybody.” 


43, “It is announced that Government have appointed Mr. Dwarkadas 
: ve Dharmsey to the Shrievalty of Bombay. We fear we 
a wal Review (18), ju, Cannot congratulate Government upon the selection 
ps hagas they have made for this high honour, for the announce- 
ment that Mr, Dwarkadas Dharamsey has thus been 
honoured has been received with disappointment everywhere. Mr. Dwarkadas 
is perhaps one of the most unpopular Hindu gentlemen in this city. If a proof 
of this were wanted, it is easily supplied by the fact that he dare not attend 
any great gathering composed entirely of Indians, and if he dare doit, he is 
always hissed and hooted. ‘The Indian public of Bombay are grieved to think 
that Government should go out of their way to honour a man whom educated 
Indians look upon as hostile to their aspirations and ambitions, It seems to the 
Indian public that the easiest way to get honours from Government is either to 
work openly or covertly against educated Indians or to speak and write against 
them. It was unfortunate that the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas lhackersey 
could not accept the honour.”’ | 


44, ‘We offer our most hearty congratulations to Mr. Dwarkardas 
Dharamsey, a prominent citizen and mill-owner and 
merchant of Bombay, on his being nominated 
Sheriff of this city, which in point of population 
and general importance holds a high place in the ever-growing British 
Empire. As it was the turn this year of a Hindu gentleman to be 
nominated to the office of Sheriff, the Bombay Government could not have 
selected a better member of that community than Mr. Dwarkadas, whose record 
of public services cannot be said to be of an ordinary character. His 
shrewdness and sagacity asa business man and merchant have always stood 
him in good stead in public life......,... He has proved one of the most useful 
and practical members of the Mill-owners’ Association.......... As a member 
of the local Corporation and its Standing Committee, he has worked with zeal 
and industry and promises to stand in the front rank of the leaders of these ang 
bodies in the near future. It will thus be seen that the honour of the A 
Shrievalty of Bombay has been conferred upon him none too soon by i 
Government,” ir 


45. “A deputation of the Old Fuleli Zamindars waited upon Mr. A, D, 

. ee Younghusband, Commissioner in Sind, and related 
_ Failure of the Fulelt Vana’ to him the tale of their woes and sufferings, their 
in Sind and the consequent ,, : 
agricultural distress in the difficulties and embarrassments. In the talukas 


Akhbar-e-Soudagar (20), 
6th Dec., Eng. cols 


province. which depend on the Old Fuleli Canal and _ its 
Sind Journal (18), 28th branches, the holdings are generally small.......... 
Nov. The ‘mouth’ of the Old Fuleli has got silted up 


and for a few years nast it has failed to supply to the cultivators the requisite. 
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juantity: of ‘water. While other canals have been overflowing this canal 
and its distributaries have hardly come up to their usual level. The result 
as been that many of the small holders have got deeply into debt and a 
umber have sold off their lands and many more have mortgaged their 
property with or without possession........... We can hardly imagine a case 
more deserving of relief. Mr. Younghusband told the deputation that he 
realized their difficulties and that they bad his fullest sympathies, He would 
do all that lay in his power to get their grievances redressed. But from this 
the deputation, some of whom were illiterate Zamindar cultivators, should 
not carry away the impression that he has made any definite promise. The 
Engineering Department has to be consulted. It is true the poor ryot depend- 
ing upon the waters of the Old Fuleli cannot wait till the New Fuleli Rohri- 
Hyderabad Canal is cut and put in working order. It may take ten or twelve 
years, though Dr. Summers thinks he can carry out the project in a much shorter 
time. But even that short time means a total ruin for the poor ryot. With 
the past few years of adversity, every additional year with no prospects of 
improvements will only add to their misery. We hope the authorities will 
realise the situation and apply the remedy just in time to-save the poor ryot 


from total extinction.” 


46. A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—“ May I inquire what 


lich celace of teed-staite became of the many petitions lately submitted to 


in Sind and the necessity of 
Government granting com- 
pensation to Government 
employés. 

Sind Journal (18), 28th 
Nov. 


the Commissioner in Sind praying for compensation 


to Government employés on account of the famine rates 


obtaining in the market? Have all those petitions 
fallen upon deaf ears and been thrown into the waste 
paper basket or are they awaiting consiceration ?,...... 


Will those applications be considered only when the 
employés succumb to the pangs of hunger or become incapable to attend to their 
duties 2? This would long have been the case had not there been the joint family 
system in Sind. The present famine has been the severest ever experienced. We 
have within. living memory never heard of white rice selling at Rs. 8 or 9, wheat 
flour at Rs. 6 or Rs. 6-4 and ghee at Rs.50 per maund. Fuel, the rate of which 
it should be the duty of Government to fix and control, is now selling at 13 annas 
a maund while in previous months it was at 15 annas a maund. Almost all 
the necessaries of life are selling at famine rates ; consequently, the cook who was 
content with a salary of Rs. 7 or 8 is now unwilling to accept Rs, 10 or 11 
and the house which could be hired for Rs, 8 or 9 cannot now be had for less 
than Rs. 14 or 135........ It is high time that Government should loosen 
their purse-strings and readily help their low paid servants who toil and moil 
for a mere pittance. Before concluding let us hope that this letter will not 
meet the fate of the petitions referred to above and that the Commissioner 
will move Government in the matter if he has not already done so.” 


Education. 


47. “ We are sorry we are compelled once again to write against Dr. 
Jackson, whom we have up to this regarded with 
some sort of veneration. We respected his desire to 
enforce strict discipline among students. But it 
should be admitted that to even sucha gcod cause, 
there are limitations. If the worthy Principal had 
tempered discipline with sympathy, all the unhappy 


Comments on the alieged 
refusal by Dr. Jackson, 
Principal, D. J. Sind College, 
in giving a certificate to a 
student of the College for 
appearing at u University 


= (1g), 28th imcidents that have occurred in the College during 
PoE ; the last few years would never have been heard of. 


In the first days of his Principalship there existed a 
noticeable cordiality between him and the students in spite of his being a strict 
disciplioarian.......... But as later events show there was a complete divorce 
between firmness and sympathy with very disastrous results to the Sind 
Coll , A lover of strict discipline and implicit obedience has set at 
naught the order of his superior authorities. He unjustly withholds a certificate 
required for admission at the University Examination and when he is asked by 
the immediate controlling body, he pleads the exclusive privileges of a 
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Principal with regard to the grant’ of a certificate and disregards their behests. 


On the case going before the Governing Board, they, too, decided against him 


and desired him to give the requisite certificate, but this mild order is not con- 
sidered sufficient by him and he evades it very ingeniously with the result that 
the boy gets no admission to the examination and thus Dr. Jacksen triumphs 
in the end, snapping his fingers even at his superiors. This is really 
intolerable. And the sooner the affairs are mended, the better for the institution, 
We should be sorry to see Dr. Jackson severing his connection with the Sind 
College. But unless he is completely converted and becomes once again his 
former self and by his sympathetic attitude regains the confidence of his 
students, there appears to be no alternative but to become reconciled to the 
severance.” 


48. ‘In another column will be found .the official statement of the 

an College authorities with reference to the resignation 
Psp assent of the Principal, Dr. Jackson, from which it will be 
seen that the resignation has been accepted and that Government will be re- 
quested to lend to the College the services of Mr. Wright, Inspector of 
Education in Sind, until such time as*a permanent incumbent is appointed. 
We have hitherto for obvious reasons refrained from commenting on the 
course taken by the Board, but now that the matter has been finally disposed 
of we have no hesitation in expressing the severest condemnation of its 
action. And this condemnation is absolutely independent of the merits of 
the case. By returning the case to the Principal in the first instance and, 
still further, by expressing any opinion thereon the Board interfered in 
a matter—the student’s fitness for examination—which the Principal alone 
was competent to judge, and in which according to the rules by which 
the University is governed, he has full discretion, If the Principal is 
not competent to judge of a student’s fitness orif his judgment is liable 
to be unduly biased, then he is not fit to hold his position. The duty 
of the Board was clear. It should have unhesitatingly and _ resolutely 
upheld the Principal’s authority. Only if, after this had been done, 
there seemed to be strong grounds for interference, might the merits 
of the case have been gone into,........ The action taken by the Board is. 
utterly subversive of discipline, and will place Dr. Jackson’s. successor in a 
very unenviable position, besides acting most unfavourably on the minds of the 
students. So long as the office is held by Mr. Wright, an official, matters will 
no doubt proceed smoothly, but as soon as a permanent incumbent takes over 
charge his troubles will begin. At any rate the Board has placed the power in 
the hands of the students to make trouble if they choose. Wedo not here enter 
at all into the merits of the case, while reserving the right to do so later on if 
it appears advisable, because we do not wish to detract from the force of our 
main contention—that, right or wrong, the Principal should have been 
supported aé all costs.” | 


Railways. 


49. The increase in the freight charges on coal, grass, firewood and 

: certain articles used as building materials, which the 

Complaint against, to 6B. B. & C. I Railway Company have notified 
enhancement of freight ce 

charges on certain articles to-day, will come as a surprise upon the mercantile 

by the B. B.& C. I, Raile community as well as the general public, ia view of 


ways eae the fact that Government have recently made a large 
a Vartamén (99), 2nd gam from the Gold Standard Reserve available for a 


better provision .of rolling-stock on railways. ‘The 
above increase in the rates is to remain in force from March to June every 
year. It is, therefore, quite likely that this year the merchants will be induced 
to raise still further the already high prices of these articles and the public 
will ultimately have to suffer. We admit that there is always a very great 
pressure upon the rolling-stock during the busy months of the year, but we, 
at the same time, feel that this pressyre’should be relieved not by increasing the 
freight charges on articles of daily consumption but by promptly ordering 
new rolling-stock. "We, therefore, suggest that the authorities should take 
immediate steps to remedy this state of affairs which has forced the B, B, & 
C. I. Railway Company to increase the freight charges on articles of daily use. 
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60, “In spit oppressive burden of Municipal taxation on the 
Co ncayeteae ons ee tae se | amigas deta il oe taxes ee hoige: aay 
ge a. a, Upon them every day. It was only the other day 
 daeied gay Vane hee that the public had to fight against the introduc- 
Municipality. §#§§. tion of octroi duties, and now the water tax is 

, Duyinotlejak (73), 30th increased. It is to. be deplored that neither the Pre- 
one eee sident nor the elected members of the Municipality 
have done their duty by the public in the matter. lt is the duty of the 
Municipality to look after the sanitation and public health of the city, and both 
these depend largely upon a plentiful supply of pure water and air, Itis highly 
detrimental, therefore, to the public health to tax either of these. Again, at 
the time when the water-supply was first brought to the city, the people were 
assured that they would be given a plentiful and, at the same time, a cheap supply 
of pure water, and it was dn the strength of that assurance that they consented 
to give up the use of their private tanks and wells. To increase the water tax 
how is to drive them back tothe use of these tanks and wells and thereby 
invite disease, It may be urged that* the Municipality wants funds, but for 
this it has to thank its own mismanagement in the past, and the best course 
for it now is to put its own house in order and not to increase the burdens of 
the rate-payers. If, however, the increase in the water tax is necessary, it should 
be made to fall on the well-to-do class of rate-payers, who require a larger 
quantity of water for consumption. It would be unjust to allow it to fall on 
the lower classes. The people should call a meeting and protest against the 


increase. 
3 51. ‘We have to draw the attention of the authorities to the woeful 
' itis P mee neglect of the Surat Municipality in failing to 
on fe ney oF warer-soPP'Y supply water in time to extinguish the fire in the 
fire at Surat. Nanpura Kharwdwad on Monday last. The alarm 


| Gujarét Mitra (25), Ist was given at about 5-30 P.M. and though the steam 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Surat Akh- fire.engine arrived promptly at the scene the fire 
4 bdr (98), 2nd Dec. brigade were quite helpless in putting out the fire 
| for want of proper supply of water; and in fact water was not available till 
nearly twelve houses were completeiy destroyed. ‘The fire was brought under 
control at 8 o’clock, and itis more than certain that it would have assumed 
serious proportions had it not been for the strenuous efforts made by a large 
number of people, including several European officers of the district. 
Sixteen houses were destroyed and while the sympathy of all will go tothe 
unfortunate people thus rendered homeless we trust the matter will not be 
allowed to rest here.......... The Municipality is bound in jastice to the people 
. - to afford the necessary protection from fireand should at all times keep the 
a means for extinguishing fires in a proper and efficient state. It would be 
a ; useless to lay the blame on every occasion on the officers and the executive of the 
Municipality, but we have seen that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment in certain directions, particularly in the proper equipment of the fire 
brigade and its appliances and the arrangements for effective distribution of 
water in case of fire. Municipal Councillors present on the scene of Monday’s 
tire could not have failed to see a quantity of tattered and useless hose which 
was put in requisition to quell the fire......... We are sure that the matter 
will be carefully enquired into and that a strong Committee of the Corporation 
will be appointed to put the defects aright.” [The Surat Akhbar severely 
criticises the apathy of the Municipal executive to keep their fire appliances in 
working order and the Municipal Council to keep a watch over their work. | 


Native States. 


52. The Jundgadh correspondent of the Mahi Kdntha Gazette refers to the 
Leer expected arrival in Jundgadh of the Agent to the 
epid - sae chensile (083 Governor in Kathiawar on his way back from Mané- 
is Tis ‘ ’ vadar‘and writes :—The frequent visits of the Agent 
Spi to the Governor in Kathidwde to Junagadh are no 
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doubt welcome. It would, however, be desirable if, during these visits, . 
Mr. Fitzgerald made an endeavour to know the real condition of the subjects 
of Jundgadh or to prevent injustice being done to them. At present the 
Police officers of the State are obliged to harass innocent persons through 
pressure brought to bear upon them by the Huzurias of the Nawab. Mr, Fitz- 
.gerald will be able to find on enquiry how many people have been deprived 
of their lands, jaghirs, houses, &c., and how these Huzurias hamper the 
execution of decrees. He will further come to know how they molest young 
Hindu women in the streets and even outrage their modesty at times. 
Besides the above, there are other grievances of the people which require to be 
looked into. It is, therefore, the duty of the Agent to the’ Governor to see that 
these grievances are redressed soon. He should also get these Huzurias removed 
from the State and thereby leave the Dewan free scope for the exercise of 
independent power. If he fails to do this, undue advantage will be taken of 
his inactivity and the people of Jundgadh will be harassed all the more. 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, | 
- +i if 
Oriental Translator to Government. i 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, u 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th December 1907, q 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Sécretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which — 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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99 | Kaiser-i-Hind  .. a oe ae eos} Weekly ..,, .--| Framyji Cawasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 58 x vos) =, 4009 ; Ri | 
3) | Kathidwar News. ooo] Rajkot oo} DOo.000 -+-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi Pa sss oe, see 400 i 
81 Kathiawar Times eee Do, eee eee Bi-weekly cee Mavji Govindji : Hindu (Lohdna) : 236 ia SO al 
32 | Parsi eee = coe ~Sstiéme*OMMDAY vee  coof Weekly... 1.1 J ehengir Sor#bji Taleyérkhan; Parsi; 82. 1,000 4 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ...  «../!Ahmedabid =...) Do. ,,. .. | Jethélél Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdd Brih-} 1,700 5] 
man) ; 40. 
84 | Rast Goftar eee ee+| Bombay ee Do. TY) eee Palonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi; 55 eee eee 1,650 
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“Name, caste-and age of Editor, i . 

2 { 
‘ig : Weekly ... ui ened Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28, 4,200 

aera re a nee Meh : nis 
4s nies See a Ok eee Usedvim Nagindats ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 see 200 
ica Poona ie ...| Monthly... .».| Bhaskar Nénéji Kotak ;, Native Christian 350 
oe e : ae e ‘Presbyterian ; 34. } i 
Ps Do. cea toe Weekly .. - ...( Waman Govind Sdpkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 650 
er | Bréhman); 49... 
eee Bombay... @es Do. eee tee Rev. Mr. J. iE. Abbott — eve sd 660 
am Poona eee eee Daily rea eee (1) Har1- Whstiyen A’pte ; Hinds es 1,5C0 
: & | Brahman); 40. | 

(2) Natesh Appaji Dravid, M.A. Hindu 

a | | _ (Deshastha Brahman); 38, 

Dnyan Prakdésh eee Do. ne oon Weekly eee ee. Do. Do. eee 3,090 
Itidu Prakésh «>| Bombay... cs:| ee a oe Indu Prakesh J oint Stock Company, Limited,} 1,50 

Manager bein ns Damodar S4vlér4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. 

Native Opinion ... ove] D0, see ...| Weekly ... ee! Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&-| 1,000 

oe | wan Brahman); 36. 

Samarth ... a | Kolhfpur a en 3 ee.| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 900 

| Brdéhman); 33. 
Sardes4i Vijay& -..| Savantvadi ical a .».| Pandurang B4lkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 625 
| eRe Sdraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 
Shri Saydji Vijay «| Bombay... ...) Do. ... —...| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 5,000 
42, 

Shri Shahu eae eos} Satdra ee at 2k a ...| VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda Briéh- 100 

| man); 28. 

Subodh Patrika... = .. | Bombay ... a eee ...| DwArkenath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 

| 32. 
Sudhdrak ... sos ...| Poona .., i. a ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B. ~! Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
| pawan Brahman); 40. 
ANGLO PoRTUGUESE. | 
0 Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... -...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 900 
| ANGLO-SinpD1. . | 
] 
| Al-Haq a... ii ...| Kar&chi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Syed Muhammad Syed JamAldin ; 80 ;and Abdul]. 1,200 

. Vahabkhan Ghulain Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Prabhat ... ce -|Hyderabad| Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 - 500 

| (Sind). : 

Musifir ... oe “at. oe ...| Weekly .. «| Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 ...| 1,000 
RI, gin ae ed ie ee cc ie a Bi a | dk 
Sookree ...- oe -etKarachi (Sind)...| Do. — eee ees; ASanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohdna); 53 oe 150 

ExcuisH, Mara'THI aNnp 

: Gosaka'TI. 

Raroda Vateal ... ...| Baroda .. .. | Weekly ... .| Raémji Santujt Avte ; Hindu (Maratha): 74 ...| 1,199 
| Hivod Vijay ene a ae ae oer: eae ...| Dahyabhai Kasandée Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 600 
| 40. 

ENatisx, MARATHI AND | 

KAwarese. | 
: | 
Karnftak Patré andj Dharwar... ...| Weekly... —... MAdaav Gopal Tonapi ; Hindu (Deshasth| 250 
Chandrodays. “| Br&hman) ; 23. 
| Karndtak Vaibhav ss) AOR 4, acct Tos ..|Anndji Gopél Jorépur; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
| Brahman) ; 46, 
ENGLISH, PORTUGUESE | 
AND CONCANIM. | 

A Luz Se »..| Bombay... vee| Weekly.ee | Antone Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ... er; ame 

a rt EE nee ks AM teks Gores ; Goanese Christian; 46. ee 600 
| GuszaRirt. ‘ 

“Akhbér-e-Islém .. ... Bombay... ...| Daily... «..{ K4zi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 2,000 
a | ee (Memon); 43. 

Apakshapit. one ooo} Surat es. voe| Weekly ee | Diashah Postanji Ghadéili; Parsi ---... - sod dae 

Arajdér eee ioe ant memeedebea «~~ (CS |C- DD. di oa Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah-| 1,500 

ai iagtie 3 | man) ; 9 . 

A’ryavir® cee eee ® Baroda coe rn Do. eee eee Madhzvrao Gvoind Pagedar ; Cem (Shenyi) ; ; 1,000 
|; Te CH on 4 92. | 
| Prdeat Jivan ~ ... «| Bombay... —««»| Monthly vo.| Dahydbhai Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Guja-} 800 
i | ian | ™ | rathi Brahman) ; 34, 


’ Cee wie eee se alee BRN ig sai 
s i (ite aaa Sate os are ne ne i a oe ae. sue ee | ee £5 mie 4h . 
Be 4 ae a gs ee (ey hy ile a a Ee oe se are Se a he =: ib Te ae A os sis , ae e bars ay yp ee aay ae . OM 
i ‘ 5 
3 18 oa ‘ 
‘Bo. | _ Name of Publication. | Where Pablished.| Edition ‘Name, caste and age of Editor, —=—_| “izetalie 
GuzaRa'ti—continued.. | | 
0) 67 Bombay Saméchér as. Bombay... aoe a Kaikhoora Manckji Minocheher-Homnji, B.A.; 2 4,400 
: * " 1 | 
0 68 | Broach Mitr’... ree| Broach ,.. ...| Weekly ... J Trikaml4l Harinéth Thikor; Hindu (Brahma| 350 
| Kshatriya) ; 35. | 
69 | Broach Samfchér... occ] DL ees ad a ae ...| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 ... wn aie 
50 70 } Bulstr Vartamin.. —...| Bulsar (Surat) ...| Do... oes oS = 
50 71 panne ee = ose} Bombay... «| Dow . — ...| Ddmji Ravji Shéh; Hindu (Visa Oswal Bania); 1,000 
) | 30. 
60 72 | Din Mani ... ose ee-| Broach ... ..| Fortnightly ..| N Dania) « Rangilda#s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 126 
nia); 28. 
C0 73 | Dnydnottejak ... | Ahmedabad ...| Published ss i x| Chhot4lél Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
| times 2 month. 
74 | Evening J4me .. | Bombay... o| Daily — os ...| Pirozshah Jehéngir Marzb4n, M.A.; Parsi; 32.; 1,600 
100 wig .. a .««| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
| P | ! a month. Bania) ; 23. 
00) 70 | Isl4m Gazette si oe| Atmreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. «-| Ibrahim Daud; 38; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). | Muhammadans (Memons). 
™ 77 | Jain Vijaya ies | Bombay... ad: TD an sa% “ane ae Amarsi; ,Hindu (Ddésha Shimali| 1,800 
ania) ; 
400 78 | Jam-e-Jaha@nooma a a wn ee We ...| Ratansbaw arden Ach@ria ; P4rsi ; 33 nee 600 
79 | Jivadaya ... ae Surat eee .. | Monthly... -eo| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 000 
025 Bréhman); 36. 
‘i 80 | Kaira Times ia ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .»-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
100 81 | Kaira Vartamdan ... see) SIEM ace ee ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
on 5 82 | Kithidwir Sam4chér .... Ahmedabad ...| Do... ees “oo a Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 
man); 46. 
83 | Khabardair sits eee} Bombay et Be .-.| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldm Muhammad Patel ; 500 
000 Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
84 | Khedut ... ui ooo} Daroda «. ee} Fortnightly  ...| Dulabhrim Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45.; 500 
900 85 | Lok Mitra Be seo} Bombay ».. we-| Bi-weekly ‘oa "Pia S Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
rsl ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...; Sadra ... .-| Weeklyces ee. | Motilal ‘Chhotalél Vy4s ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 750 
Brahman); 45. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Isldm ... ees Bombay ove SMUD Nas ~~ | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati;Muham-|; 700 
200 | madan (Khoja) ; 37. 
8 8 | Nayséri Patrika .. cos} Navysar'i oo. ...| Weekly... -  ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhdads Parekh ; Hindu 500 
600 nite (Bania) ; 33. 
000 89 | Navs4ri Prak4ash ... see; Do. oo et ee Dae .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... nee 800 
90 | Political Bhomiyo ..| AbmedAbad ...| Do. are .| Nizamkkaén WNoorkhan Amirkhan; Muham- 450 
,000 : madan ; 25. 
150 § 91 | Praja Mitr = .... Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 278 
| Braéhman) ; 38. 
92 | Praja Pokar eee oas| BOREL sus ...| Weekly ... ...|' Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe me 500 
= 93 Prakash and Gadgadat ” Bombay... ois Me OH we ew Manch@ram; Hindu (D4sa Osval 725 
ania); 41. | 
"600 94 | Rajasthan and Indian) Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardhamdn Sh4h (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 Bai ai 
Advertiser. 26. Ba batt 
95 | Sanj Vartamaén ... ...| Bombay ees! Daily — ove ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— | 4,000 ae) 
(1) Rustamji Narsarwanji Vatcha-Ghandhi; mae) 
cs Parsi ; 40. any 
250 | | (2) Ardesbir Pestonji Contractor ; ee ; 39. i it i 
96 | Saty Vakta oe en gee ae ...| Fortnightly _...; Keshavl4) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (Das Shriméli 050 oa \ 
800 Bania) ; 43. ae” in 
97 | Sind Vartaman ... vee} Karachi ... .--| Weekly ... ...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohdna); 41 ne im at Hi 
9g |Surat Akhbar «. ...; Surat ww. «| Do ~. _,..| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi;5l ...  ... 300 Le i 
1,200 | | HINDI. : : | a 
600 99 | Pandic _... ie coe| FOOND coe 16 | Weekly ses --| Govind Gangérém Winwe Hindu (Wan: 500 aa 
| Jari) ; 45. aE ub 
Shri’ Dny4ns4gar Sam4-} Bombay... eo | Monthly oo oos| Janakprasad Laboorém; Himdu (Kanyakubja 300 ; t | 
2,000 ” char. ? | | Bréhman); 30. oe Mh 
101 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Do. ... roo] Weekly .. see} Pandit Babu Amritlal; B.A, ; Hindu ome 6,200 alli 
see | char. Brahman) ; 46. iN 
1 500 : | oe : 4 
KANABESE. | 
1,000 102 | Digvijays ... sale ree| Gadag (Dhar-| Weekly... — ...| Shankrapa Sinictes: Bastimarad ; Hindu 15C 
2 war.) D eeemeali she Uadagkar and Girdh 
800 . industan Samaéchér «| DhArwAr a Ere 2 yanrao Shrinivas* Gadagkar an ar} 300 
108 ! Hin | | ~ Venkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
| | | mans) ; 30 & 35, ' 
con 1669—2 
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“Y07 | Baath Ranjint ..; 

one ‘Manirat. 
10e  Arunoday& ads 
100 | Arryévart 

aw iAdm 
ce 

112 | Bin } obs ete 

: bee MAG wee 
114 | Bhagwa Zenda... 

‘115 Belgaum Samichéar 

| _ 116 | Brahmodaya oe 
opie ° | Chandrak&nt eee 
118 | Chandroday% _... 

119 | Chhatrapati _... 

| 120 | Chikitsak ... 00. 
121 | Deshakélavartam4n 

122 | Dharm... coe 
123 Dharwar Vritt ... 

124 | Dinbandhu is 
125 | Dnyénsigar... 
126 | Hindu Punch se... 

127 | Hindu Vijay’... 

128] Hunnarottejak 

129 | Jagadddarsh ove 

180 | Jagadhitechchhn .. 

131. | Jagateum&chér_... 

133 | K4l ae 
:188 | Kalpatera... 4 
ci 134 | Karmanuk © : re 
185 | Keral Kokil 
ae Or ae 
187 | Khandesh Saméchér 
» 188 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
380 | Kemtha Vritt 


| 
(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 
(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
Aa (3) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 
9 Dees: oonh, DO. a0e oe Gurnuite R4&ghavendra ‘Mamd&pur ; ; Hindu) 
A | (Deshasth Brahman); 44. 
e+! Do. ok Reawe ) Saaare a Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéde 
| , Brahman); 44, 
o-| Gadag (Dhar-| Do. .., oo Gaurishankar RAmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
way). Brahman); 44, 
| Lhéna .., | Weekly... — ...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
: Bréhman); 25. 
ee | Dhalia (West| Do. .- — .| Vaman Daji Motiwdle ;. Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Khandesh). Brahman); 20. 
...| Sholapur ...| Monthly... —...| Hari Narayan Rahélkar ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
vee| Ratndziri ooo] Weekly os. ...| Har: Dharmardj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 
ose] POONB = eee Ce gee “ae eee! Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasér) ; 27... 
tae eo+| Published thrice a! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
month. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 31. 
ooo} Wai (Sat@#ra) ...| Monthly... eoo| Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
: Brahman); 27 
,..| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... | Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréahman); 
43. 
eee Mahad (Koldba).| Do. ... oo. | Narayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da! 
Brahman) ; 48. | 
-»| Chikodi (Bel-| Do. ... ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
gaum). pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
«| Chiplun (Ratnaé-|. Do. ..., ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
giri). Brahman); 43. 
coe Satara ee se Do. eee cos See -er 
ee| Belgaum a 2 a ...| Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br&h- 
: man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe ; 
Hindu (Chitp&wan Bréhman) 39. | 
...| Hrandol (East} Do. ... .. | Mah&dev Péndurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
K handesh). Brahman) ; 35. 
..| Wai (Satara) ...} Do. ... | Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 52. 
ooo} Dharwar ie eee oc) Be Shahdne : ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
= Bombay eee see Do. ees wee Vasudeo Lingoji Birje ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 40 ° 
eoe| Kolhapur a i) eee we pond ‘ee Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 
man); 4 
soo] 2OEDA on «| ,Do. ... eee) Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
| Brahman); 41. 
-».| Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly  ...; Anandrao "Bélkrishna ~Réngnekér; Hindu 
giri). (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 
ooo] Nasik oos| Dos cos oot €70DRGKer Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bradhman) ; 28. 
..| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... — ...| Kashinath ‘Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
péwan Brdhman); 54. 
«oe| Poona ... ome PU ...| WAOji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brihman) ; 79. ' 
| Theéna ... a ah sa ce.| Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu); 32. 
ee-| Poona... foe, ome * ” ee »».| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 41. — 
e»+| Shol4pur pool \AROe 000: me Pee Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
eee Brahman) ; 0. 
eee] PoOnace. “ ae ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte;| Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 40. 
ee} Bombay... _ ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
| Brahman) ; 63. 
»-| Poona ... ..| Weekly oo. .».| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 
-++| Parola (East| Fortnightly _...| Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
Kbkandesh, ) (Yajurvedi Brihman); 28. 
eee} Dhulia (West| Weekly ...  o.| Y&dav Balkrishna Upésani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Khandesh. Brahman) ; 41. 
oes =" (Ka@na-| Do. .,.. eee —- Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
18a : 
eee} Tésgacn (Satfira)j Do .w. .«. “rer); 8 Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdéwan Brah- 
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- Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, + Name, caste and age of Editor. =: ae 
MaritHi—continued. 
, 141 | Lokamat ...  .. _....| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly... ...| B&mkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu ~ 600 i 
giri). | Brdhman); 3¢. “h 
142 | Madhukar .. 10 awe | Belgaum “ Do. ... _...| Jandérdan Nérdéyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 300 iB 
, | | wat Brdhman) ; 31. a 
1438 | Makdrdshtra V ritt oo | DAtATA 00. wat ee is .».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 mS 
42. aA 
,’ 144 | Mod Vritt ins o| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ws.  ...| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| ~° 660 mie || (s 
Brahman) ; 29. | 3 aE 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... >| Daily ... —_ «»»| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650. ee ie 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 37. | gE 
146 |Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Do ... ...) Weekly... ‘s| = Do. do. ..| 1,800 i 
| 147 | Mumukshu es «| Poona ... a oe ee ...(uakshuman Ramchandra P&ngdrkar; Hindu 900 | 
. . (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. at 
248 | Nagar Samachar... »..| Ahmednagar ...} Do.  .., .. | Vishwanath Gangdrém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 | ae 
mali) ; 26. | ie) 
| ~149 | NAsik Vritt “a ee ae car ge ...| Rangnath Vishnu Kadle; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 } 
Brahman); 24. 


159 td bs Sindhu... ~ | Ahmednagar ...) Doe vee Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400° 


¢ Bréhman) ; 33. | 
151 | Paisa Fund vee + eee) Bombay... «| Monthly ia dint ae oe 
| 162 | Pandhari Mitra ... ee.| Pandharpur (Sho- Weekly ... .... Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
lépur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... bis ««-| Belgaum sol Do. ... eee} Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde; Hindu (Sdras-| 400 
) | | wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 | Prabhat... aes ...| Dhulia — (West-| Monthly ..., Govind Kashinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 409 
) ; Khaindesh), Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. : ; aD 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 TE 
) | Khaindesh), Brahman) ; 43. BK 
156 | Prakish ... 1 «eee SatOra ... cee] Do. nue = see} RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 ; 
) Brahman); 33. | 
157?) Prakdéshak vee = see} Bijapur | Do. ss ...{ Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa-| 300 Hi | 
wan Brahman); 32 HAL 
258 | Pratod ... ” ---| Islampur(Satdra).| To. ... ...| Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 | 
) hada Brahman) ; 25. : 
159 | Raghav Bhushan... cos} EOOIS (NGM) .. | Do. cos ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 5%. 
D. 160 | Rashtramukh — ace -e-/ Mah&d (Kol&ba)...| Published thrice a] Balkrishna R4oji Palvanker ; Hindu (Karhada 177 
| month Brahman) ; 27. ) | 
0 161 | Samalochak eco = ws | Bijapur »++) Monthly wee) Trimbak Gurunéth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha} 100 BLA 
0 3 Brahman); 30. | ia 
162 | Satyi Shodhak ... | Ratndgiri =...) Weekly... _—-...| Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 Hae 
| | Brahman) ; 26. ey 
163 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... --| Fortnightly —...; Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 aE 
0 3 buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real mii 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; Brat 
0 ” Hindu (Karhdda Brahman); 45. | Aa 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya °... e+ Sholaipuar -»- Monthly wes} Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir} 400 Bree, 
0 Shaivi Lingdayat); 25. | aa | 
165 | Sholdpur Samachar eos} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... “s Narsappa Abunna; Hindu (Kamathi) ; 4 ian 400 | 
. 166 ;}Shubh Suchak ... se} Satara. —..., Do, oe — ...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu(Chitpawan} 150 ar Ti 
0 | Bréhman) ; 63. | REM 
| 167 | Sudhakar ...  - © see) Pen (Kola#ba) | Do. . «| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa- 400 Rey 
0 wan Brahman). | 
168 |Sumant ... .... —«..| Karéd (Sat@ra)..| Do.  ..,. «| (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
0 shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pendurang Bal- : pane 
: ; vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. aii? | 
0 169 | Swarajya « vee .-.| Sholapur eco} D0. | -. eee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hindu (Kon- ¢00 . ey 8 
| kanastha Brahman): 36. e Ah 
1%) 170 | Vagteri eee oes ve} Dharwar -++| Monthly .»s| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 1o mt | 
! | 35 ae 
0 171 | Vidya Vilas sce = eee| MOLHAPUL -++| Bi-weekly .+-| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpawan E00 Ht 
Brxhman); 22. mel 
0 12 | Vichdri .. _ oos| Karw4r (Kénara),' Published thrice a| Shaikh yo Ul walad Shaik Abdul Karim;} 500 i | 
| month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. meee d 
10 173 | Vihari «wg =. sees] Bombaywee = «| Weekly ... _—«.»| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke ose rea|......s000 Ba 4 
) | 4194) Vikram .., roo ove Satéra eee —----|, Monthly ...| Vishvanéth Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 Be || 
: | pawan Brahman); 26. | || 
1) 175 | Vishvavritt a eo.| Kolhapur at: De eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 369 
_ = (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
5) 176 | Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay... —...| Do. so-| (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni oe ows 600 
oO ishna Raghundth; Hindu (Gaud) 
fraswat Bréhman). 
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SANSKEIT. 


Sunritavidini ... vee 
SINpI. 
A'ftab-i-Sind 


Khairkhah 


Sind Sudhar see bi. 
Sind Kesary | wus Pre 


Urpv. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


¢o0 


Bombay Punch Bahddur ... 
Deccan Review ... 


Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n 


Hab ib-ul-Akhbér eee 


JAm-i-J diiknineient, oni 


Mufid-e-Rozgar 


Saltén-ul- Akhbar . 


 Guysara'tr anp HInpt, 


J ain 
Jain Mitra abe 


Mara’tHI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika ,.. 


pur). 


Bats — 
Sain’ ef 
Sitére eee eee! Do. eee 
\ 
Pandharpur (Sho-} Fortnightly 
lapur). 
Wai (Satéra) Weekly ... 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Lérkhana (Sind) .| Do. ... 
Karachi (Sind) ...| Do... 
Shikdrpur (Sind).| Do. ... 
Bombay... eee Monthly 
Do. — re Weekly eon 
Do... eee] Monthly 
»Bhusawal (East Weekly ... 
Khandesh). | 
Bombay ... it ik 
Jalgaon (East! Do. ov 
andesh). | 
Bombay coe aa Do. eee 
| 
| 
Do. eee e0e Daily see 
Bombay... eo») Weekly oe 
Do. eee eer F ortnightly 
Bégalkot (Bij4-; Weekly ... 


2@- 


eve 


Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Laxman V4aman Khatévkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 
Brehiman) ; 43. 

Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hinda (Deshasth Brab- 
man) ; dl. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brikman); 34. 


ARR Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 
eshasth Brvhman) ; 83. 
Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 


madan (Abro); 24. 


Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatti) ; 
33. 


Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 
Chelarim Manghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala; 
Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
Hakim .Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh 


Dehl4vi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alig.) ; ; Muhammadan 
(North Indian) ; 32. 
Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 


“funshi Amjad™Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 
Baig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; . 
Muhammadan. 


Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 
Muhammadan (Suni); 46. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh 
Dehdlvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
Bhégubhéi Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu 


(Shawak Bania) ; 32. 
Gopald4s Baralya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Br4hman) ; 35. 
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'  ' “Wotee—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
/ Yn italics. te 

B. The names of iat are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


e ee  -"G. The system of spelling sidelines words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in ‘the Official Spelling 
ys “List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system jis that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
- the accent is left out, and the short a (2] = # in gum) is, to ‘prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
te 2 or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


. The figures giving the circalation or number of copies published of each newspaper ond ‘Periodical as furnisked by the 
_ ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


tie * and 74 occasionally contain English articles. 
An angl:- ~Marithi Supplement of No. 99 is issued. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication, | Where Published, | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


874 | Mumbai Prakash... ...| Bombay... «| Daily -« | soeses = 
984 | Swadesh Hit 6 cs} Dow see .-| Monthly... ,..| Kavi Bhagwanlél Dungershi Pathak ... oe 


190a | Guru Ghantal Ponch ...| Bombay... — «e| Weekly... | séinte | ae 


' GusgaRat!. 7 | 


| 
Urpv. } 
7" 


a 


® 
1924 | Moulina Punch ,,, ma ae ee _ ma vss] Muhammad Yusufk... i ae ao Ta 
N.B.—(G) The present editor of No. 173 is Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A., Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). 
(6) Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are published in Bombay. | i 
(c) The circulation of No. 40 is 2000, a 
(d) No. 147 is pubiished in Bombay, i 
a 
vy ee 
a 
oon 2209 —3 
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*1, “N o 80 me of decentralisation will ever be complete which leaves out 


of account the important problem of democratisation | 


Comments on the — of the Indian administration. The one must go 
om hand in hand with the other. Whether the present 


mission, 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 15th Commission will be able to recommend such ascheme . 


a 


Dec., Eng. cols. is more than doubtful. Indeed, judging from the very - 


perfunctory way in which that body seems to have 
framed their question on this point, it is altogether improbable that the demo- 
oratisation of the administration is at all contemplated. Mr. Hobhouse pro- 
elaimed, uri ef orbs, that it was ‘royal’ and not official. Judging, however, from 
the series of questions which have been framed and published, it is to be feared 
that if the Commission is not official, at any rate it is already officialised. A 
‘royal’ Commission would have had, as the majority of its members, persons 
altogether independent of the Anglo-Indian hierarchy.. Of course, three or four 
members of the ‘distinguished service,’ that is to say, the service which is 
distinguished, firstly for its monopoly of the highest offices, and, secondly, for its 
deep-rooted opposition to gny encroachment on that monopoly by Indians of 
‘proved merit and ability,’ mast be on the Commission to be able to give 
their ‘mature’ (?) experience; but they need not have formed the great and 
overwhelming majority they actually form. That very fact is indicative of 
Officialism.......... The constitution, however, being what it is, much good 
need not be expected from it. Indeed we are altogether sceptical about its 
proving fruitful even when the best and most competent Indians have offered 
their evidence from the Indian point of view. It will go the way of many 
a Commission which has preceded it......... After the bitter experience 
of the § Royal’ Commission on Indian expenditure, Indians have lost all faith 
in the ability of such a body to do any good to India, unless the majority 
of the .members constituting it are wholly unofficial, independent, and. 
determined to render justice to India. Hence the labours of this nominal 
‘Royal’ Commission may be discounted beforehand......... We firmly adhere 
to our previous conviction that there can sever be any satisfactory decentra- 
lisation until and unless each Presidency and Province of the Empire is 


converted into a self-contained compartment. We see clearly that what- | 


ever obstacles the bureaucracy here may put in the way of the realisation 
of that scheme, the time must come when the very force of events and circum. 
stances will compel the British Government to adopt it........, Tuis very Com- 
mission may be taken as indicative of the dawn of that better day. The 
evolution of our people is such and the conditions of government at the seat 
of the central authority are so shaping themselves that, do what you 
will and say what you will, decentralisation will be an ¢mperious necessity for 
the Empire, unless the British Government is so blind to its own reputation 
and interest as to allow this dependency of India to disintegrate itself under 
the. stereotyped, nay, fossilised, system now in vogue, The first momentum 


has been given and felt. It is only a question of time when the velocily will 


be at its highest...,...... Decentralisation must, therefore, proceed on the broad 
lines here sketched out, Every province must have absolute and unfettered 


control over its own finances. It should be remembered that the provinces 


alone are productive, whereas the Government of India is unproductive, It is 
opposed to all economic laws to allow such an unproductive authority to sweep 
away, in the first instance, into its own treasury the fruits of the diligency 
and activity of the provinces, At present that unproductive entity reserves to 
itself the largest slice of the provincial cake, and distributes mere morsels thereat 
to the subordinate administrations—an altogether wanatural arrangement which, 


whatever may have been its merits a hundred years ago, is utterly out of date 


now, and repugnant to all modern notions of fiaance, But the evil. of this 
unnaturalness is aggravated a great deal by the extravagance of the central au- 


thority which, like the prodigal that it is, wastes all.......... It is this financial 


criminality which first needs to be examined and reprobated...,...... Each 


province ought to develop itself according to its own local conditions and ability, 
and should give a fixed percentage, say, 3) or 40 per cent., of its annual revenue 


~ 


to the central authority for purposes of supervising and policing the Empire,.but 
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no other. And 
each provincial administration should be taken on hand, that is to say, the 
‘ sphere of local ‘autonomy should be greatly enlarged by powers being given to: 
the tax-payers to control.their own budget and borrow money on the security of 
their local revenues without any bard and fast restrictions.:......... The people 
must be allowed to manage their own affairs without any official leading- 
, strings whateoecer. In short, side by sidecith the decentralisation of provincial 
finance, there should be decentralisation of local finance.”’ : 


2. “The Decentralisation Commission has concluded its labours in Madras 
a te -.. and is in possession of a mass of conflicting views, 
D io Bag cp (48), 18th opinions id suggestions on the various points on 

op So" = which evidence was taken, Considering the short 
‘time at its disposal and the still shorter time in which the evidence was recorded, 
it is a wonder how the Cow mission managed to accumulate ;the mass of in- 
formation that it has accumulated by now. Sefore the Commission finishes 
its labours in other parts of India it will have at this rate in its possession 
encyclopedic knowledge on the problem of decentralisation. The late 
Sir William Harcourt once said that he was not prepared to refer the 
British Constitution to the investigation of a Royal Commission. From 
the preliminary speech, however, which Mr. Hobhouse delivered in opening 
the sittings of the Commission in Madras, one was led to believe that the 
Commission was appointed by His Majesty as much with a view to enquiring 
whether the. system of bureaucratic administration: in India has been a 
= success or a failure as for suggesting reforms and innovations. But the 
: evidence that has been admitted does not show that the scope of the Commis- 
*y sion is as large as the people were led to suppose at first, In fact, the Madras 
Government have understood it to be of a limited character and the memo- 

randum that has been submitted to the Commission by them clearly indicates 

~ that they .want nothing more than the removal of certain restrictions now 
x imposed on them and the grant of some additional privileges.......... But while 
& they press for larger powers in dealing with provincial finance, they desire that 
a the question of re-delegating their own powers. to other officers may be left to 
themselves. In all these matters they make detailed suggestions, and they seem’ 
to have convinced themselves that the ‘large measure of administrative reform ’ 
which Mr, Morley wanted to introduce must be limited only to the extension 
of their own powers. lt did not apparently occur to them that a Royal Com. 
mission was not necessary for that purpose. The machinery of British Indian 
s administration has not got out of gear simply because the authority of provin- 
4 eial Governments is hedged round by certain safe-guards which the Govern- 
ey ment of India have thought it proper to enforce. It is curious that the 
Madras Government have nothing to say in regard to the question of the measures 
— that must be taken to let well-informed Indian criticism be freely brought to bear 
a upon their actions. They have not a word to say about Advisory Councils for 
“2 districts or for the province, nor do they make any suggestion with regard to 
pS | improving the status and increasing independence of Municipalities, or making 
a the District and Local Boards less official-ridden than they now are. Qn the 
contrary, the official members were opposed to the formation of Advisory Councils 
altogether. As regards the expansion of self-government by improving the status 
of Municipal bodies and Local and District Boards, we know that the policy of 
the Madras Government has been the other way. Many Municipalities have 
‘Leen dispossessed of the privilege of electing their chairman, a secretary ig 
brought in as a fifth wheel of the coach, and in other places paid chairmen 
are nominated by Government. Again, elective franchise has been restricted 
-im the case of many other Municipalities. These facts show clearly that self. 
D ribcorpumey is not looked ujon favourably by the Madras bureaucrats. 
df: we understand it correctly, the .primary object of the Decentralisation 
Commission is not to adjust family differences in the household economy of the 
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bureaucracy but to find out a way to bring that lifeless and soulless body into 
friendly contact with the people, and thereby bridge the widening gulf between 

the people and Government. This can he achieved'only by giving more scope 
to the people to approach the officials, who segregate themselves in com- 
modious bungalows, protected by grim durwans, by cheetahs, or at least a pair 
of bull-dogs. The non-official opinion has been largely in favour of the forma- 

tion of Advisory Councils, though there were divergent views about their exact 

constitution. One witnesseven went the length of suggesting the formation of a 

Council of Indian Officers to assist the Collector. ‘The question of Advisory Coun- 

cils is now much to the fore, and it has been supported even by independent 

European witnesses ; so that we may take it that the Commission will at least. 

suggest the formation of experimental Councils in certain places. That would 

be the least Indian public opinion would seem to require, judging from the 

recorded evidence of the Madras witnesses. But we venture to think that. 

even more important than this reform, whose desirability and importance we 

do not minimise, is the one of placing the Municipal administration on a still 

more popular basis and the constitution of Local and District Boards on an 

elective basis with more freedom of action. At present Municipalities starve 

for want of funds, and the right of transferring expenditura from one item to 

another is withheld. Government must deal more liberally with them and 

put greater trust in them. The Local Boards now mean the Tahsildar, aud the 

District Boards the Collector. All the members in these bodies are nominnatad, 

and in the meetings their voices are seldom raise] in protest against the actions 

oi the District officers. A reform in these bodies is long overdue. Again, the 

members of these bodies may be constituted into tha District Advisory Couacil, 

or, if the Councils become too unwieldy, a fairly representative body from 

the members of these bodies will be able to co-operate with the Collector, keep- 

ing him informed of the under-current of public feeling in regard to all 

matters of local importance.”’ 
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3. Government have at last thought fit to eet about finding out the 

oe Toe defects in the administrative machinery. They had 
| sepaantian ee Jong been conscious of the existence of defects, but 
it is only now that they have taken the practical step of appointing a 
Royal Commission. The Commission began its work at Madras by calling 
and examining Government officials. It also called in non-official wit- 
nesses, but their choice was restricted to the white skin. Permission 
had indeed -been accorded to popular representatives holding independent 
views to give their evidence; but at the same time the Commission declared 
that if was not bound to accept the evidence of every one of them. 
Again, a series of 36 questions have been published by the Commission; but it 
‘is a great pity that the haste with which the Commission has proceeded has 
resulted in many of the witnesses being quite unable to give satisfactory 
answers. In spite of the soothing words of Mr. Hobhouse’s opening speech 
we have not much cause to rejoice. On the contrary, the real object of the 
Commission gives us cause for great alarm. ‘The distribution of powers 
contemplated will turn out to be a greater evil than the partition of Bengal. 
‘The nation will become divided up. Even the National Congress will receive 
a severe blow. For if the country is broken up, there will be no central 
authority or laws common to all. Consequently there will be no occasion for 
the leaders of public opinion to meet together and exchange their views on 
subjects of common interest as they do now. Our opinion is that, as the result 
of the inquiry, we are going to have King Stork in the place of King Log. | 


4, ‘he Decentralisation Commission is expected to commence its sittings 

at Bombay in April next, and we hope that our 

Sudharak (49), 9th Dec. — Jeaders will be ready, by that time, to place before 

} it specific proposals for the grant of more extensive 

powers of jocal autonomy to the people, ‘lhe witnesses examined at Madras 

have advceated the establishment of village unions with extensive powers 

to deal with local questions such as the management of village grazing grounds, 

remissions and suspensions of land revenue, and the like. A difference of 

Opinion exists as to the necessity of establishing District Advisory Councils, 

but we think that they would not be necessary if the heads of districts make 
con 2209 —4 
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ti [ ist: briot and Lined Boards on all miatters of £ public interest, 
ne, 20. doubt, ignorant, but if they be accorded sympathetio 


eatment anc yh ‘abe into confidence by the officials, they would prove of 


Ip in furthering the interests of their villages. As Sir Steyning 
ey is in favour of reform on these lines, wo expect to see the people of 


i out Presidency at least granted more independent powers. 


5. “The policy pursued by a colony of the British Empire towards 

the children of an integral portion of that Empire, 
“pltesed_ spthy ide having the misfortune to have dark skins, is nearing 
the ill-treatment of Indians its climax. India is. often called the brightest 


-in the Transvaal. diadem of the Crown. What a hideous mockery this 


Oriental Review (12), 1th appellation sounds when her children are not allowed 


. Dec.; *Rdst Goftér (34), aes , , 
Tak Yen, Wie. cole, ; Béed to stay and get their living in the Colonies of the 


Vartamén (95), 1 2th Vec, Empire! Imperial idealists dream of an Imperial 


“Eng. cols. Federation Parliament to which _ representatives 


from all the Colonies will come. But these dreams 
will remain dreams only so long as the ‘ Whites’ of the Colonies are allowed 
to have their own way in the treatment of what are called ‘dark’ races and 
ure not made to understand by the Imperial Government that the same rights 
are enjoyed by all who call themselves the subjects of the British Empire....... 
The Imperial Government, pledged to give protection to Indians, sits powerless 
and impotent before the legislation enacted by its Colonies, which is 
subversive of all, Liberal and “truly Imperialistic principles. This South 
African policy, full of duplicity, . backslidings, breaking of sacred pledges, 
short-sightedness, condemnable indifference to Imperialistic interests and 
wider issues has been from the beginning a melancholy exhibition of the 


weakness of the Imperial Government, whether it be Liberal or Conser- 


vative, when confronted with questions affecting the white population of 
the Colonies........... Hardships ard sufferings amounting to positive tyranny 
on the Indians there have not only not terminated but are increasing daily 
till finally a climax has been reached now when about 7,000 Indians will be 
driven away from a land which they have every right to dwell in, It is not 
an edifying spectacle for the Empire-builders. “What does Mr. Morley with 
his platitudes think of this matter and what steps is he going to take? 
Unrest and sedition in India are the cateh-words of every utterance on India, 
whether we take speeches of Englishmen in England or of Anglo-Indian 
officials in India like the Honourable Sir Harvey Adamson, Are these 
words ever applied to such ostracising and unjust treatment shown towards 
the children of the soil? Is it ever remembered that pledge after pledge 
is broken and that solely in cringing submission to the wishes of the ‘ Whites’ 

the Indians will be, as the phrase bitterly expresses, ‘repatriated’ to India >” 
[The Rast Goftdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn notice with approval the selection by 
the Bombay Anjuman-i-Islam of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Barrister, as their delegate 
to represent to,the British public in England the case of the Indians in the 
‘Transvaal. | 


6. “ What do the Transvaal Indians hope to gain by offering themselves 
oa for service against the Zulus? Is it expected that 
In ta es vm the thereby the whites will grow kindlier towards them, 
campaign against the Zolus. Or that they will relax that cruel and oppressive. 
Jam-eeJamshed (28), 12th attitude they have been pursuing towards them? 
oa ae cols,; Kal (132), ]t¢ is remarkable how soon people unlearn the lessons 
cds eee they have been taught for the benefit of a whole 
life-time. After the bitter experiences of the “South African War, we should 
have expected from the Indians something else than the offer of service against 
the Zulus and on the side of their oppressurs. They have clearly carried their 
sense of imperial obligations tov far.......... Neither the Colonial nor 
Imperial autuorities have the right to such service. They have sacrificed 
every claim to the assistance and ‘support of the Indians for the preservation 
of the Colonial Empire by their persistent refusal to give them a share in the 
benefits of that Empire. It the Indians are not to be allowed to trade and reside 
freely in the Colonies, of what use to them are those Colonies, and why should 
they needlessly waste their blood and treasure in the effort to preserve 
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them? The relations between the Indians and their white fellow-subjocts 
should be adjusted on business lines more than on sentiments which are never 
responded to by the whites and which expose them to constant insults and 
ill-treatment. The time has come when the Indians might try to stand upon 
their legs. It would be legitimate and justifiable on their part to refuse to 
assist in any operations that do not bring any direct benefit to them. The 
Colonists themselves have persistently withheld assistance in men and money 
where no direct benefit or advantage was to be secured; why then this obse- 
quious attitude on the part of the Indians?’? {The Kal writes:—At a time 
when the Indians in the Transvaz] have resolved to persevere in their policy of 
passive resistance in order to compel the whites to withdraw the disgraceful 
Anti-Asiatic regulations, and they have specially sent six delegates to the 
Indian National Congress to lav befors the nation their grievances, we find 
that some of them have voluntarily offered their services to their oppressors 
against the Zulus, We cannot but feel contenpt for this attitude of theirs. 
Unless the Indians give up this pernicious habit, their passive resistance will be 
of no avail. | | 
’ 
7 “It is really hard to explain why there has been so much over-readi- 
ness on the part of the officials during the last few 
Comments on Sir Harvey months to scent evil everywhere. Of late ‘Sedition’ 
Adamson’s specch at St. <oems to have been on their brains, and the imagina- 
Andrew’s dinner at Calcutta. . 5 
Oriental Review (12), 1ith tionofevery one of them, from the Secretary of 
Dec. State downwards, is busy playing with the spectres 
of confusion and carnage, subversion, overthrow and 
the rest....... A social function was got hold of for the purpose of political 
harangue. At the recent St, Andrew’s dinner in Calcutta Sir Harvey Adamson 
came out with a wild and exasperating speech on his pet subject, on which he 
had regaled the world only a few days ago at another and more solemn occasion. 
It is indeed an irony of fate that what is glorified as patriotism in England is 
looked upon as ‘sedition’ in India, and that the truism of the West becomes 
the treason of the Hast, But let that pass. Mr. Morley has already 
evinced his anxiety to appeal to ‘ the better mind of India’ and ‘to rally the 
Moderates to the cause of Government.’ Weall join with him in his good 
intentions, but if this is going to be one of the methods adopted by his ‘ admira- 
ble colleagues’ on the spot to bring about the much desired consummation, we 
will not hesitate tosay that far from rallying the Moderates, such speeches 
will only tend todrive them into the arms of the Extremists, Happily, 
however, there was present on the same occasion another speaker in the person 
of Mr. MeMorran, whose utterances were in a different vein. In proposing 
the toast of the evening, ‘the Land O’Cakes,’ Mr. MeMorran, said :-—‘ The part 
of wisdom and the line of duty is to endeavour to understand the aspirations of 
the people amongst whom We live, and join with them in promoting common 
interests and in discharging common duties as citizens of the second city of the 
Empire. ‘Lhis is impossible without some measure of social intercourse ’..,...... 
Here is something more manly and less bureaucratic, and we readily join hands 
with the speaker. Our only grievance is that such sentiments only remain so 
many words and no more.......... Professions of sympathy have been only too 
numerous. Doubtless they are sincere, but what steps have been ‘taken to 
give them a practical shape?......... Heaven only knows what the people 
will have to do before the officials begin to act up to their honeyed words. 
Let us, however, not be misunderstood. Wedo not in the least wish to depreciate 
the value of sympathy and social intercourse between the rulers and the ruled, 
but these can be of no use so long as there is not that strict recognition of the 
equality of all men, irrespective of colour and creed. For without this feeling 
of equality, sympathy will be only another word for disguised selfishness, and 
social intercourse will become a curse and not a blessing.” [Elsewhere the 
paper writes :—‘ A Government servant is expressly forbidden to take any 
part whatsoever in public movements, such as the Congress, &c. We would 
like to know whether this prohibition has a partial application only, inasmuch 
as we see many of the European officials actively participating in movements 
directly or indirectly irritating, if not opposed to, the public. A recent instance 
of this kind is afforded by the grossly insulting speech of the Honourable 
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ving vent to his pent-up feelings against the Indian people and 
née indiai ss. The latter has become a red rag to a section of Anglo-Indian 
officials, who’ cannot bear even that small measure of liberty at present 
_ enjoyed ‘by ‘it. “Sir Harvey Adamson spoke ip the language of an autocrat 
‘and used threats and abuses as if he were rating a set of school children and. 
not talking of reople who have shown themselves to be as able, brilliant and — 
Reaaisitied as their rulers. Wein common with our Indian contemporaries 
strongly condemn this speech. Such a speech couched in a spirit of racial 


hatred will naturally produce irritation and exasperation and will tend to 
destroy the good effects of the recent speeches and acts of Mr. Morley and 
Lord Minto. Before Government think of putting a gag on the Indian Press, 
ean they not see their way to putting a gag on the mouth of such irresponsible 
Officials P ”’] : 
8, “A St. Andrew’s dinner isa wild revel in whisky and self-praise, 
. | Every Scotchman essays in his speech on this occasion 
Aalratia (10), 8th Dec, ta raise himself to the giddy heightetot the conscious- 
ness of being a Caledonian; but it is well-known that this rise to such giddy 
heights is scarcely effected by bim before he has fathomed the giddy depths of 
his whisky bottle. National beverage, said Sir Harvey Adamson in his speech, 
has an extraordinary influence on national character, and he claimed that it was 
whisky that made Englishmen regard themselves as the kinsmen of the Scotch. 
and that whisky has given Englishmen ‘the strength and hardiness and the 
other beautiful traits of character that in iormer days were to be found only 
north of the I'weed.’ A Scotchman in fact regards whisky as the best means of 
making in due course of time the whole world kin. After such a speech from 
the Home Member of the Government of India should any one wonder why 
the evil of drink is increasing in India ?”’ 


2, In the course of bis speech Sir H. Adamson declared that the Mode- 
Gujarati (24), 8th Dec. ; rates have accepted the scheme of administrative 
Jain (195), 8th Dec, -~Feforms which Government have proposed. Have 
7 the Moderates really done so? If so, which of them > 
Who has said so? Who has come to know of it, except perhaps a few fawniag 
Anglo-Indian journalists? The public have the right to know if there are 
among the Moderates any such traitors to their country. We hope it is only a 
dream of Sir H. Adamson. We think it to be the duty of the Moderates to give 
the lie to this statement of his. Otherwise, their silence would prove the truth of 
the accusations brought against them by the Extremists. This speech of Sir H. 
Adamson will ever remain fresh in the minds of the Indian people. Had he but 
paused to consider for a moment before delivering it, he would have seen that it 
is such speeches that have enraged the Indians, It is fortunate, however, that: 
the Indian people are as yet discontented only. Butif, say, ten men of the stamp 
of Sir H. Adamson were to come to India and to act as they spoke, it is very 
doubtful whether the Indians could keep their heads cool. [The Jain writes :— 
At atime when our King»Emperor has sent us his kind and considerate message 
regarding the plague, at a time when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman assures us. 
of his sympathy towards India, and Mr. Morley appeais to the better mind of the 
thoughtful Indians, it is strange that Sir H. Adamson advocates the repression 
of asection of the Indian people and is vexed at the inability of Government 
todoso. Itisa fortunate circumstance that the hands of such unrestrained 
and self-willed officers are not quite free. Otherwise, India would soon become: 
a second Russia. | : 


10. A correspondent writes to the Ahbdr-e-Soudagar :—“ If the object 

| of Sir B. Fuller had been to concentrate all. 

Comments on Sir B. Faller’s power in the hands of the Supreme Government, 
ae hag 7 78 of his novel and original scheme of decentralisation 
" Dec Kouddoar (20), would be admirably adapted for that purpose. He. 
10th Dec., Eng. cols. proposes to abolish the provincial Governments and 
ee Aves to break up the administration into twenty-five. 

fragments, each being in charge of a Chief Commissioner, The administra- 


tive units will.thus be too small and too numerous, and Government will be- 


confounded by a diversity of details. The author of the scheme proposes to-- 


attach what is called an Advisory Council to each Oommissionérship. It 
appears that he does not want it to be invested with the power of 
making laws and regulations, and certainly it would not be right that each unit of 
administration should have such power. I fail to see what benefit he means 
to secure to the country by his scheme. It is set forth as a supreme merit 
of the scheme that it will enable the head of each small arca to be in close 
personal contact with all its parts, It is claimed that by this means the 

eople will enjoy the blessings of personal rule, and that they will be better 
ispcsed to be loyal and devoted to the ruling authorities, This is a fanciful 
recommendation of the scheme. The people will not have the same awe- 
inspiring idea of Government as is produced in them by the high rank and 
the stately atmosphere surrounding the present provincial rulers.” 


1], “Mr. Keir Hardie is gone, and Mr, Nevinson and Dr. Rutherford have 
taken his place.......... Dr. Rutherford is :not an old 
Visits of Dr. Rutherford, friend of this country, but during the short time he 
M. P., and Mr. Nevinson, the has been in Parliament he has never lost an oppor- 
representative of tho JMan- tunity to raise his voice for our sake whenever the 
chester Guardian to India. ah. ; es : 
Oriental Review (12), 11th Principles and ideals of his party have come into 
Dec. . sharp conilict with the practice of its foremost repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Nevinson is another man who is just 
now sojourning in our midst to find out the truth, having been sent out by the 
Manchester Guardian, the Daily Chrontcle, the Glasgow Herald about Reuter’s 
messages. He is a journalist of long standing and has an amount of culture 
and experience at his back which few writers can command.......... Weare 
glad to note that his views on some of the burning topics of the day have 
caused a deal of flutter in certain quarters in Calcutta where a man of 
Mr. Nevinson’s type can never hope to be a persona grata. We are 
particularly glad to read what he hasto say about s:cadeshi and boycott, 
two harmless words which have been responsible for nota little ill-feeling 
during the last two years, Boycott is no doubt a hostile weapon which is 
bound to provoke hostility in return, but apart from political considerations 
with which the whole movement inevitably got mixed up in its incipient stages, 
Mr. Nevinson is right in holding with Surendranath Bannerjee that the two 
form merely the positive and negative sides of one and the same question. ‘The 
industrial problem is gaining in vitality every day, and we hope our friend on. 
his return to England will tell the people of Manchester how much we in India 
have suffered and are still suffering in the interests of Lancashire. . Mr, 
Nevinson knows very well that India is at ihe parting of the ways, 
and that the signs of the times all point to a slow but steady progress towards 
her destined goal.......... He may not be able todo much good single-handed, 
but itis at least some consolation in these days to find that there are Hnglish- 
men ready to learn the truth for themselves on the spot and to spread it 
whenever and wherever they can. We wish Mr. Nevinson all suvcess,” 


12. “To say that the present times are not indicative of a widely 
prevailing unrest would be nothing less than the 

Aleges ee of the suppression of truth, It may be that at the bottom 
ee edriot (13), 7th Dec. of this unrest there is nota morbid desire to bring 
about a revolution of government. It may be thar 

the causes of the unrest are economical and not political. But to deny the 
existence of deep discontent and dissatisfaction with the existing state of things 
would be nothing short of hoodwinking Government. Ata time when the 
relations between the rulers and the ruled are thus extremely strained, and dark 
clouds of silent, sullen anger are hovering over the country, to proclaim to the 
world with as much noise and tomtom a3 possible the celebrations in com- 
memoration of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 is, to say the least, ill-advised and 
impolitic. We can understand with what feclings of pride and defianc- 
Englishmen cherish the memories of the successful termination of the blood- 
curdling events of 1857. At the same time we, of the Indian people, living and 
moving amongst them, are in a position to know with what feelings the Indians 
regard the closing events of the Mutiny, and what the celebrations mean for 
them. ‘the Mutiny celebrations in their present shape are of recent growth. 
Nhe dangerous imperialism of the present day has ushered them into exist-ncee 
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jun bra they. are . fraught with danger. A new wave of 
nationslism is passing over the country. The wildest dreams about tlie destiny 
of the Ind 2 iat ta have filled the minds of the Indians. The awakened 
spirit of young India regards. these celebrations as a detiance of the people’s 

‘ geutiments.. We shall not. be surprised if defiance begets defiance, Is it 
considered desirable that’ Nana Saheb, Tatia Topi, the Rani of Jhansi and 
‘Motanmei Shah be secretly worshipped as national heroes if such 
‘worship is not allowed in public halls? We are inclined to believe that 
English statesmen of the stamp of Lord Curzon are forcing the people of 
India to that point. It will not do to drive the awakened Indian to defiance, 
for there are undreamt-of potentialities in him. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the organizers of the Mutiny celebrations will see that they are made 1 in 
as unobtrusive a manner as possible.” 


13. “There are two points in the circular letter of the Government of 

has tak Crbiia: India on the subject of the organisation of the 

amt ab tadta letter on the 2uitation Department which will be noted with 

subject of the organisation of cratification by the native public. It is recognised 

the Sanitation Department. in the first place that the application of Western 

Indian Spectator (5),14th sanitary science to Eastern conditions often excites 

rid tag gos omy (95), opposition, particularly when that application is 

: left in the hands of persons who are not acquainted 

with local prejudices. Secondly, even if European [lealth Officers combine 

in themselves the qualities uecessary to make them popular, they are 

more expensive than native medical men, and therefore the latter are 

to be preferred. This is always a cogent argument. It is not based on 

the Queen’s Proclamation, but on a “consideration less sentimental, viz., 

cheapness........... But inasmuch as it is open to a Government to disregard 

| that consideration, we would not deny to Lord Minto’s Government the 

credit alike for generosity and for a frank recognition of financial consider- 

ations. It is admitted that the career offered by the sanitary service is 

‘suitable and congenial’ to the natives of the country, but a training in 

Europe will be insisted on for the present. For sanitary officers in smaller 

towns this superior training does not seem to be quite necessary, and they 

may be recruited, Government are of opiniow, from natives of India of the 

Assistant Surgeon class. Below them are tke Sanitary Inspectors. Their 

training at present seems inadequate and unsatisfactory. In Madras more 

‘ care is taken to train the ‘Inspectors of nuisances’ than perhaps in most 

-  * other parts of India.......... The Government of India recommend that in other 

| provinees also the inspection of nuisances may be carried on by better quali- 

fied men. The ‘thorny question ’ of sanitation in rural areas is not touched; 

the reascn seems simple : : God made the country, man made the town.” [The 

Sdnj Varlamdn writes:—‘ A regular department with an elaborate organi- 

sation, of course, means money and we hope Government will not let the 

eternal cry of the want of it come in the way of their néw proposals being 

translated into action. We have to say but one word by way of warning and 

7 that is about the manning of the new service, The success of the proposals will 

depend solely upon the. personnel of the department. Let the units be 

recruited from the higher grades of society, and if necessary let a departmental 

school for sanitary instruction be maintained on the lines of the Police training 

schools. Money so spent will be more than well spent. ‘The only thing we 

have to protest against is the making of any qualifications compulsory that 

will necessitate residence in England. ‘hat would be like taking away with 
one hand what has been given by the other.’’ | 
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ee - 14, “ As the Factory Commission proceeds with the collection of evidence it 
. becomes more and more obvious that of all the forty- 
Bade 5. pt Conmis- three goers asked os to their programme 
sion in Bombay. there is only one that really matters, or rather, all the 
ae Grei (32), Sth Dec Enge Others revolve round this one, viz., should the hours of 
labour of male adults berestricted? It isat this point 

only that interest is aroused and here-only that feeling is at allstrong. The rest 
of the evidence | is perfunctory and ill thought-out, but on the question of hours 
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of labour every witness expresses his ideas with some eagerness and emphasis. 
This fact brings into prominence one of the chief difficulties which the Com- 
mission has to encounter, and one which may force on them the ungracious task 
of coming to a conclusion at variance with the opinions expressed by their most 
expert witnesses. The difficulty we refer to is the backward condition of Indian 
worker,.......... The mill-agents and managers vote solid for non-interference. 
Up to the time of writing we think we are correct in saying that Mr. Bomanji 
Dinshaw Petit is the only one who has said that restriction of hours of iabour is 
necessary ; and even he is strongly against a general measure of direct 
legislation against long hours, He givesit as his opinion that this rastriction 
would injure the spinning industry. Asa humanitarian he advocates restriction ; 
as a mill-owner he does not believe in it—or, as many would put it, he advocates 
it as a crank while he is against it as a business man. There ara other 
questions of fact the answers to which so far have been very unsatisfactory. 
Sir Hamilton ree-Smith’s committee in their report said that there was grave 
abuse of child-labour in the Indian mills, How they came to this conclusion 
we do not know, nor are we prepared to say to what extent it is correct. But 
it is remarkable that all the witnesses examined so far by the Commission, who 
are in a position to know, strenuously deny the abuse of child-labour, ‘To 
explain this by saying that they are interested in denying it isto makea very 
serious imputation against their veracity........... The Commission is not 
very keen on this particular question, however, because the law already pro- 
vides remedies ; but undoubtedly it should be made the subject of very search- 
ing enquiry, for if abuses exist, as there is plenty of reason to fear they do, 
the law on the subject must be made very much more effective; and this is, 
after all, a matter of more serious importance than the working hours of adult 
males.......... This question of what should be done with the children 
is a very difficult one, especialiy in the very numerous cases where both 
parents are working in the mill. Mr. Bomanji Petit is strongly in favour 
of compelling the mill-owners to give them primary education, and this 
would seem at first to half solve the difficulty, as it would afford a 
means of demonstrating to an Inspector that they are not at work and would 
do away with the undesirable course of turning them out to run wild for half 


the day. But the matter is obviously not so easily disposed of. In the first. 


place milleowners may very reasonably object to the trouble and expense 
involved.......... Again, if a child has worked already six hours in a mill, 
he is not any more fit for tuition than he is for further labour.......... We trust 
the Commission will not allow the very important issues raised by the problem 
of child-labour to be obscured by the greater prominence given to the hours of 
adults. ‘To return to this very important secondary question: Mr. Bomanji 
D. Petit spoke in his evidence of the extreme and drastic step of limiting the hours 
of all adult labour and embarking upon a measure which was quite unprecedented 
in the annals of all legislation, British or otherwise. ‘This, we consider, is putting 
the case too sweepingly........... ‘here is only one condition under which, in the 
present state of Indian labour, perfect ‘freedom of contract’ should be 
allowed—and that is that artificial lights should be disallowed. This, it is 
true, would entail a long day’s work in the hottest weather, but on the 
whole it would rigidly fix the average working day to a little less than 
twelve hours; and this would probably be as satisfactory an arrangement 
as any, and would absolutely prevent evasion of the law. Several managers 
have spoken favourably of the idea, and all have said that working 
overtime by electric light 1s a practice that does little good, while 
even the men ‘not intelligent enough to take care of their own health,’ 
complain o! its effects........... ‘Lhe Factory Commission in drawing their 
conclusions must remember that what is good for Lancashire is not necessarily 
good for Bombay, and that a theoretical ‘ freedom of contract’ works out very 
ditferently in the two places. Or, if they think that the mill-hand is capable of 
using his freedom, they would do well still to remember that the ‘freedom of 
contract’ in a Lancashire mill is a thing which exists chiefly in the 
Parliamentary imagination, and that the continual tendency nowadays is to 
protect the labourer directly by law.” 
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ei’ ih T eh 8 evidence 22 given by Sir Sassoon David before the Faotory Labour, 
ae G Commission furnishes additional striking testimony to: 
the growing Opposition among mill-owners against. 

Restriction by law of the working hours of adult labour . 
‘Like Mr. Bomanji Petit, he is one of those mill-owners, who at the. 


deuet had been led-away by one-sided accounts of the hardships of mill-hands 
into su pporting the Mill-owners Association’s resolution adopting the 13 hours’ 


limit, . ‘fe his “anidinse before the Commission, however, he declared himself 
against restriction by law of the freedom of action of the mill-hand, not - 
only on abstract principle but also on substantial practical grounds. He fully 


- bore out the fact that hard though the 13 hours’ limit appears to be, the mill- 


hand never actually gives full 13 hours’ work to his master, He went on to 
say that it was impossible, under present conditions, to get more work out of 
him and, therefore, if the working hours were to be restricted, the mill industry 
would suffer. Owing to the keen competition of Japan where mills are 
allowed to work even for so long as 22 hours a day, India was at present finding 
if very difficult to maintain her position in the Chinese market. As Sir David 


had to admit, Japan had already beaten India in Manchuria, and if proper care 


were not taken, it would not be long before she beat India in her own 
rmaarket. The strength of Japan isin a measure due to the total absence of 
restrictions on working hours. Sir David also advocated the enforcement of a 
definite standard of purity of air and drinking water in the mills. But while 
admitting the necessity of pure air and water for the mill-band we are afraid 
that this ; suggestion is not likely to prove practicable. No definite standard of 
purity in respect of these two necessaries of life has yet been ascertained 

y scientists; nor would it be advisable to enforce Kuropeau standards in 
India. The best course is to leave the milleowners to call in the help of 
scientific experts without the intervention of Government. 


16. <A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—In the ginning 
‘ iin i a factories in the mofussil where there is no proper 
limiting the hours of work in Government supervision, the workmen are sometimes 
ginning factories in the made to work foras many as fourteen hours per 
mofussil. day. ‘They are required to work amidst insanitary 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 14th surroundings, in an atmosphere loaded with particles. 
“ae of waste cotton which give rise toa number of lung 
diseases and other complaints. ‘They are denied the rest which is absolutely 
necessary after hard work under such conditions, for they reach their homes 
after 9 o’clock at night and have to get up in the early morning at 4 o’clock 
to attend the factories in time. The workmen dare not complain against this. 
state of affairs for others are ready to take their place. It is, therefore, 
necessary to legislate for the protection of such workmen, the maximum limit 
of whose working hours should strictly be fixed at twelve hours per day 
with half an hour’s recess. 


.17. “It was a diabolical attempt that bad been made to wreck Sir 
: Andrew Fraser’s special, and it must be the hope of 
Attempt to wreck the all that the real perpetrators of the attempt would be. 
special of His Honoar the brought to justice........... Untortunately the Bengal. 
en of East Police have recently come in for a good deal of criti- 
¢ 3a Jamshed (28), 12th ism for their short-comings as a detective force; but 
Dec., Eng. cols. it is not too much to hope that they will rise equal 
to the occasion and trace the real culprits. ‘he. 
atmosphere of Bengal has become so charged with vague fears and 
alarms, and still more with the tendency to ascribe serious political 
reasons to the veriest trifles that we should not be surprised if busy news- 
mongers were to connect the incident with what is called ‘ political unrest ’ 
and flash seemingly authoritative messages to the Home press declaring it to be- 
the outcome of a deep-laid political plot to blow up all the officials in the land. 
There is nothing that thé veracious ‘newswalla’ would not stoop to, to create a. 


monientary sensation. We may, however, trust that Government themseives — 


will keep their head cool, and not respond to any sinister attempt to create. 
further uneasiness in the country.” : . 
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21 
18. We cannot congratulate the Honourable Mr. Gokhale upon the 
tactics resorted to by him at the last meeting of the 
Bap ead pags Adrian Surat Reception Committee to prevent the election 
pr sie nied . tet of 4OF Lala Lajpatrai as President of the forthcoming 
Tix, Rash Hobart Ghces. National Congress, The whole country is in favour’ 
‘ Kesari (186), 10th Dec. Of having Lajpatrai as President, as he is more® 
deserving of that honour than Dr, Rash Behari Ghose 
who has hitherto done nothing for the Congress, ‘he Reception Committee’s 
invitation to Lajpatrai to be present at the Congress is more an insult than an 
honour to him, aud we do not think that any sensible man, much less Lala 
Lajpatrai, will be taken in by this maneuvre. ‘The only way to do honour to 
Lala Lajpatrai is to elect him President. It is alleged that Government would 
take umbrage if they see him made President, but what has the Congress to do 
with the likes and dislikes of Government with whom it is bound to cone into 
collision in its demands for additional rights for the people. If anybody still 
entertains the opinion that the Marwari-like (grasping) Sarkar can be cajoled into 
giving us concessions by a show of moderation and by fulsome praise, he must 
be looked upon as the rankest of fools. We refuse to subscribe to the principle 
that none of those who have incurred the displeasure of Government should 
ever have the honour of presidiny at the Congress, and we have no fear in 
declaring that thuse who advocate this policy are enemies of that body. It 
would be in the fitness of things for Lajpatrai to preside over the Congress 
which would denounce the policy of Government in deporting him. India as 
a whole must raise a protest against the exclusion of Lajpatrai from the pra- 
sidentship and request Dr, Ghose to make room for him. If Lala Lajpat- 
rai is not given the honour, a tough fight is sure to ensue over the election of 
the President. It is now evident that a policy of fearlessness is required in 
our dealings with Government and that we must resort to aggressive though con- 
stitutional means and obstructive measures to gain our ends, This principle 
has sunk deep into tbe hearts of the people and nothing will avail to obliterate iit 
it. We are, therefore, confident that the people at various placesin the country a 
will co-operate with one another in securing the election of Lala Lajpatrai 
as President of the Congress. If the honour is refused to him, it will strengthen 
the English people in their belief that Government were justified in deporting 
him. 


Appeal to the people to elect 
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*19, “If the Extremist party had been gifted with the smallest modicum in 
i a of sense, it would te careful to abstain from driving a 
Condemnation of te alleg- the most tolerant of Moderate leaders into an attitude 
ed attempts of the Kesar: of ae ne le gp 
Poona to mar the impending Of decisive hostility to itself. Mr. Tilak’s disappoint- 
Congress session. ment in not being elected President : has apparently | 
Indian Social Reformer deprived him of all sense of decency, and his attempts et 
(4), 15th Dec. are now frankly directed towards wrecking the Pah 
Congress as he wrecked the Sarvajanik Sabha, Nobody is deceived by the i 
colour of patriotism that he seeks to give to his machinations by ) 
dragging in the name of Lala Lajpatrai entirely without his consent. Mr. mit 
Tilak is exhibiting himself in his true light, that of a man eaten up by an | 
inordinate love of self-glorification and contemptible Jealousy of others. Mean- 
while, the Bengali Extremists have not been idle. hey have by tlieir out- 
rageous conduct at Midnapur roused the wrath of Mr. Surendranath Bannerji— 
even that Surendranath whom alone the Ndgpur Extremists professed to admire 
among the Moderates, [The paper here quotes a passage from a recent 
article in the Bengali in which the action of the Midnodpur Extremists was 
scathingly condemned. It then proceeds:—] In striking contrast to this 
condemnation of disorder and hooliganism, is the mischievous campaign which 
our contemporary, the Kesari, has been carrying on for several weeks past to 
rouse the forces of strife and rowdyism in order to confound the session of 
the coming Congress, and we feel it our duty to raise a note of warning 
against this deliberate incitement to mischief and disorder. In the leading 
article of this week, which is a combination of abuse of the Honourable Mr. | 
Gokhale, strong advocacy of the supposed claims of Lala Lajpatrai, and : 
perverted definition of the policy of the Congress, interspersed with threats 
of creating confusion and. violence, this high priest of the new-born creed of 
CON 2200—-6 
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| d the tocsin of open rebellion against the eonstitutional 
We. dispute the authority of the journal to offer 


~—* ty ‘the i ln whefi, in the same article, it openly advocates the 
policy of violating. the established law of the land. It observes: ‘If the 
overnment is exasperated and tyrannises over us by passing repressive 


enactments, we should openly break them and be prepared. to - suffer the con- 
seaque ».seecee Under the. cover of advancing the claims of Lala 
Lejateal te the chair, the disappointed eandidate at N égpur exhorts 
his myrmidons to wrest the high honour from the hands of Dr. Ghose 
by proposing an amendment to the presidential nomination, ‘The 
attempt to create ill-feeling in the high-minded Lala and the audacious 
advice given to him not to attend the, Congress can be explained on the 
hypothesis that they proceed from jealousy for the honour of the special 
invitation to the Lala, while the exhortations to the political associations 
to call upon Dr. Ghose ‘by wire to resign the Presidentship are clearly made 
in the hope that as Lala Lajpatrai would not accept the vacant chair 
under any circumstances, it may naturally pass on to the next candidate 
whose candidature has led to so much recrimination at Nagpur. Failing all 
this, there is a mysterious suggestion that, on the soil of Surat, strange and 
unforeseen occurrences may take place. ‘These ominous forebodings, coming 
after the recent scenes at Midnapur and Nagpur, ought to caution those 
who are responsible for the conduct of affairs at Surat. Our contemporary 
has wrong and perverted notions about the policy of the Congress, which 
has always striven to conform to the established law of the land, and accepting 
the British rule without question, has laboured to evolve a higher political 
consciousness by steady and organised activity. It is time that our contem- 
porary should recognise the wide gulf that separates it from the Congress 
and, without inziting its unthinking readers to wreck it, strike new lines of 
action and build up other institutions, if the class to which it belongs are 
capable of doing so.” 


*20, “Itisa pity the Marathi articles of the Kesari cannot be read and 
ae understood by our countrymen in the other presidencies; 
ora (24), 15th Dec, otherwise, they would have known on perusing oaly 
a few articles what notions our friend Mr. Tilak has 
about patriotic and honourable journalism and with what inconceivable un- 
fairness, vulgar insolence and contempt he can treat men who are infinitely his 
superiors in the field of politics, though quite his inferiors in the art of reckless 
and shameful vituperation, If the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, says the Kesar, 
had been Lala Lajpatrai’s enemy, his action in recommending ‘Dr. Rash Behari 
Ghose in preference to the former would have been less reprehensible ! Why was 
the Congress taken to Surat? A wicked motive was at the bottom of the plot. 
What was the wicked motive? ‘‘To prevent as many Bengalis of the Nationa- 
list school from attending the Congress as they can’ answers the Kesar. 
*The Bengali Moderate,’ it declares, ‘cannot possibly be so contemptibly 
‘weak as the Gujarati under the thumb of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshab’....... 
‘Gujarat,’ says the writer, ‘is a private lane of Mehta & Co, and according 
to the adage which says that every contemptible dog becomes important in 
his own lane, the Mcderates will no doubt have preponderance in the Surat 
Congress.’ We leave it to our readers to pronounce impartially their own 
judgment upon such writings and their author.......... Our Poona contem- 
porary suggests that resolutions should be passed in different places, calling 
upon Dr. Rash Behari Ghose to resign the presidentship and make room for 
Lala Lajpatrai.......... The All-India Congress Committee accepted the 
proposition which was moved by Lala Murlidhar, seconded by the Sancashis 
Mr. Khare and supported by the Honourable Mr. Vijaya Raghav Chari, 
for holding the Congress at Surat. Mr. ‘Tilak had then neither the courage 
nor any reasons to advance against the resolution. And yet the Kesari is now 
fair-minded enough to denounce Sir Pherozeshah and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale for having taken the Congress to Surat and to impute to them 
-all sorts of base motives. Let our countrymen calmly consider whether this 
is worthy of a candidate for the presidentship of the Congress, or for the 
matter of that, of an-educated Indian and a gentleman.” 


23: 


21. The Extremist organs in the Deccan now declare that it would -be 
| inadvisable to hold a separate Congress at Nagpur, as 
that would be giving the Moderates the opportunity 
they so much desire of throwing them off. At the 


| Alleged intention of the 
Extremists to hold a Confer- 
ence at Surat prior to the 


Congress session. same time they suggest that an attempt should be 
sates (28), 10th made to work the Congress on national lines. The 
ec. 


Extremists are, therefore, not going to have a separate 
3 Congress, but are going’ to attend the Surat Congress 
in great force. They are also going to have a Conference at Surat three or four 
days before the Congress session with the object of formulating resolutions, 
embcdying their views, to be brought on the Congress platform. One of these 
resolutions is in connection with seoadeshi and boycott, the latter of which 
is strongly objected to by the Moderates on account of its rowdy character 
and the evil repute into which it has brought Indians. The second is a 
censure on certain features in the policy of Government. This arrangement to 
hold a Conference some days before the Congress is a ruse on the part of the 
Extremists to win over to their side the Surat public by the power of their 
eloquence. We are confident that our sober and discreet friends at Surat will 
not be dazzled by their eloquence, but will only support such Moderate reso- 
Jutions as are consistent with the peace of the country and likely to attract the 
sympathy of Government. 


oe 


‘In the fine speech delivered by His Excellency the Governor at 
Cumballa Hill on Wednesday last, on an occasion 


His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor’s speech at the laying 
ot the foundation stone of the 
new Parsi General Hospital 
in Bombay. 

Indian Spectator (5), 14th 
Dec. 


which reminded him how Platonism is realised in 
Bombay, there is a passage which will become as me- 
morable as bis recent letter to the press. His 
Excellency said: ‘My wife and I have come out to 


. India with the desire to help forward in every way 


we can any institutions founded for the public good, 
and more especially those mitigating the lot of the poor.’ If there is any part 
of the Empire where such help is needed, it is India, and we are sure that with 
a ruler of Sir George Clarke’s experience, energy and sympathy at the head 
of affairs, the poor-man’s problems will be tackled with a determination and 
success which will amply fulfilthe expectations which the beginning of his 
Indian career has aroused. ‘The development of Bombay is a question which 
Lord Lamington had made his own special study, but which he had to leave 
relunctantly. to his successor as a legacy, It will, we are confident, be solved 
by the latter in a manner involving no injury to the interests of the poor.” 


23. We thank His Excellency Sir George Clarke for his kindness 
and sympathy towards the people and for inviting 
the editors of newspapers to the Parel Laboratory to 
study the process of the manufacture of the plague 
prophylactic. We, however, respectfully suggest 
‘that His Excellency would do well if he were to 
invite the religious preachers and the moulvis and 
show them the process as their advocacy would 
| carry much more weight with the ignorant Muhame 
madans than articles in the newspapers. {In thanking His Excelleacy for 
the invitation to the editors the Bombay Punch Bahddur wishes him success in 
his endeavours for the preservation of the health of his subjects. | 


His Uscellency the 
Governor’s invitation to the 
editors of the Bombay papers 
to visit the Parel Plague 
Research Laboratory. 

Muslim Herald (11), 1!th 
Dec.; Bombay Punch Bahadur 
(188), 9th Dec. 


94, In inviting suggestions from the public on Mr. Morley’s proposed 
Council reforms, other local Governments have 
circulated their own proposals regarding the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils and the 
Councils of Notables. ‘This has made it consi- 
derably easy for the public of those provinces to voice 
their opinions on the questions. But strangely enough, 
the Bombay Government have done nothing beyond circulating the Govern- 
ment of India’s letter to the district officers and public bodies. We really fail 
to understand why the Bombay Government should have kept secret their own 
proposals. ‘hey perhaps think it to be impolitic to show their own hand before 


Alleged impropriety of the 
Bombay Government in not 
publishing their own propo- 
sals re the Council reforms. 

Dayan Prakish (40), 7th 
Dec. 
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‘proper on the part of Government thus to engage the public in a sort of blind- 
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| 7 ing what the public has tosay in the matter. But we think that it is not 
an’s buff. Had they chosen to publish their own proposals, they would. 


—. gertainly have. by this time received valuable suggestions from the public, 


25. “Sir George Clarke's letter on the expansion of Bombay is one more 
; proof of the attention His Excellency has been con- 
OD Aa 92 a centrating on the solution of the more pressing pro- 
Sead ne.the, expansion M blems of the day. The question of the et dh 
the City of Bombay. and expansion of Bombay has engaged the serious 
Jém-e-Jamshed (28), 14th attention of successive rulers of the Presidency 
Dec., Eng. — | during the last two decades,......... Now comes 
Sir George Clarke, submitting proposals towards the same end, some of 
which are merely the echo of what Bombay rather hotly discussed not. 
long ago and deliberately rejected. Of course, there is no reason why 
Sir George Clarke should not, after mature deliberation, submit an old and 
rejected proposal to the reconsideration of the public. But the danger is that 
in seeking to do things on a grand scale for the good of the entire community, 
the interests of the poor and the less influential may be sacrificed to those of 
the wealthy. ‘The reclamation of the Back Bay and the fixing of the 
B. B, & C. I. Railway Terminus either at Grant Road or Parel seems calcu- 
lated. to bring this about, though, of course, Sir George Clarke does not mean ite. 
But, then, we should not create a prejudice against the Government scheme 
before it has been duly considered by the public and those best fitted to 
proncunce an opinion uponit. All that need be said at this stage is that we 
appreciate the good and statesmanlike intentions of the Government of Sir George 
Clarke to settle this huge prcblem on practical lines, and to draw up a work- 
able scheme for the all-round expansion of the Island in the interests of all 
classes of the community.” 


*26. “In Sir George Clarke the Presidency has been fortunate in securing 
a ruler whose scientific attainments as an engineer 
have given his mind a broader outlook than to many 
others, and we are not surprised that His Excellency 
has not been slow to discern the absence of a comprehensive and well-considered. 
scheme for the development of Bombay ‘Town and Island. Rents have gone up 
enormously both for the rich, middle and poorer classes, though the area of the. 
town is 11 miles and the population 10 lakhs. ‘The result is great hardship 
and insavitary over-crowding and their attendant evils........... It is rightly 
said that the housing question can never be satisfactorily solved unless — 
steps are taken to carry out a broad and well-reasoned scheme of main and subsi- 
diary thoroughfares. The Government letter hits the real point when it says 
that the erection of a few large chawls in one or two localities is of little value 
until the general level of rents has been brought under control by the construc- 
tion of suitable thoroughfares. As regards the question of the methods of com- 
munication, there is no doubt that the present position of the two railway lings is 
not what it should be from certain standpoints. But they meet the existing 
requirements of the population and unless a reconstruction of the city is under- 
taken, we do not think they can be now done away with........... The subject 
requires careful discussion, and it is to be hoped that the step taken by His 
Excellency wiil lead to satisfactory results.” : - 


Gujardti (24), 15th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


27, The scheme outlined by the local Government for the expansion and 

? development of Bombay is a dangerous innovation 

Bombay Samachar (67), and it is, therefore, the duty of the people of. 
14th seh serene Bombay to protest against it before it is too late, 
CAE). ABSA Ate It is easy to trace the origin of the scheme to the. 
| Presidents of the City Improvement Trust, the. 
Bombay Port Trust and the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, ‘ It is to be. 
regretted that Government should have invited the opinion of the very 
rsons who from their. known prepossessions in favour of the scheme. 
should be held to be disqualified from expressing any opinion on it. ‘The 
best course for the authorities is to appoint a joint Commission composed 
of persons representing various classes and interests to thoroughly sift the. subject. . 


\ 


25 
The appreciation of the work of the City Improvement Trust contained in the- 
circular letter will not be endorsed by the publicof Bombay. But itis just possible 
that His Excelleney is kept im the dark about the existence of a very strong 
feeling against that body. Ibis; t ore, wrwently mecessary that all facts and. 
figures; should: be: immediately: plaesd before Government on behalf of the 
pubiie:. This duty naturally devolves on the Native Chamber of Commerce- 
about whose oxistenes tow fife Excellency seems to have ‘been kept in the dark. 
The proposed scheme is fraught with dangerous consequences for it aims at. 
creating invidious distinctions among the various classes and communities 
and is likely to sacrifice the poor and the middle class to the convenience of the 
rich. The scheme does not go the length of suggesting the establishment 
of an exclusive colony of Anglo-Indians in a prominent part of the 
city, but if the principle of dividing ‘the island into natural areas for 
the accommodation of the upper, the middle and the lower classes’ is once 
adopted we are afraid the next step will be to assign the best locali- 
ties to the Anglo-Indian community. Nothing would be more annoying and 
regrettable than that Government should help in differentiating one community 
from another. Again, it is proposed to reclaim land from the Back Bay. ‘This. 
is a Costly project, and whoever defrays the cost of reclamation, whether it be 
Government or the Municipality or both, it will be a waste of public monoy. 
With regard to the proposed excision of the railway between Colaba aad Grant. 
Road, sutiice it to say that tie question has becn so satisfactorily settled by Lord 
Lamington that there appears to be no reason why it should be re-opened again. 
Before the City Improvement ‘Trust embarks on costly projects suited to the. 
sesthetic tastes of a handful of human heings, let it carry out those schemos which. 
the Municinal Corporation have laid down. ‘Taken as a whole the proposed 
scheme is likely to alienate the various communities and be a source of injus- 
tice in various ways. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed (vernacular columns) does not think 
that the scheme will at all commend itself to the approval of any right-thinking 
person and exhorts the public of Bombay to enter a timely protest against it. | 


28. Referring to the Government Resolution on thea Revenue Adminis-. 
CBR ee ie RN tration of the Bombay Presidency for the past year 
ie i ce i Ma recently published, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :-— 
nue administration of the AS the past year proved untavourable to crops, it is 
Bombay Presidency for the quite natural that Government should have to notica 
Ie range ae delay in the recovery of arrears of land-revenue 
Pa sop. eects (90), and takavs. But before instructing the Collectors 
to be carefui in future not to allow arrears to accumu- 
late, Government should have borne in mind this year’s failure of crops and 
the scarcity of fodder and dearness of all articles of daily use. Itis stated in 
the resolution that stringent measures had to be resorted to in order to collect 
the land revenue from the rayats and that it was only after threats of attach- 
ment that a large sum could be collected. Government seam to imply that 
the cultivators are contumacious, and that were it not for the fear of being 
deprived of their land, they would not pay. We cannot lend ourselves to the 
belief that the cultivators would risk incurring the wrath of the Revenue 
officers, if they were really able to pay the assessment. Itis not fair to say 
that they are contumacious, because, being unable to bear the oppression of 
the Revenue officers, they manage to pay up after borrowing from the savkar., 
The very fact that land measuring 24,063 acres was allowed to lapse to Govera- 
ment is sufficient to indicate their wretched condition, Government should first 
ascertain the sources from which those cultivators, who paid assessment alter notice 
of attachment was served on them, got the wherewithal to do so; and betore re- 
commending harsher measures against the cultivators, they must ascertain what 
difficulties the poor men have in supporting themselves after being deprived of 
their holdings. It is on such occasions that the need of Agricultural Banks or 
Co-operative Credit Societies is keenly felt. ‘Lhe existence of these institutions 
would give much relief to the poor cultivator. We hope that in view of the 
unfavourable character of the present season, Government will trvat tha cultie 
vators leniently. sooo | a 
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ae 29,. Referring to a petition: ¢ubmitted to His Excellency the Governor 
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oi) of Bombay / bythe Agriculturists’ Association of 
Agricaltorists’ Aseociation Jaldlpur Jalyka'of the Surat. District, Mr. Ambalal 
the Jalélpur Taluka, Surat. .Khgndubdi; Desai,’ Seoretary to the Association, 
Bombay Saméchér “(6+), WHItes - ombay Sanmdohir:—\his Association 

D oes is 6 was started by thé aériculturists’ of Jaldlpur Taluka: 


* 
m 
Ore. 
. 
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different villages of the taluka. ‘The object of the Association is to create 
unity among the agriculturists, to make them dependent upon themselves 
Yather than on the help of the officers of Government even in ordinary — 
emergencies and to induce them by mutual co-operation to devise means for 
the amelioration of their condition. ‘The Association has, for good reasons, 
thought proper to steer clear of the present political agitation. It is to be borne 
in mind that it is not the object of this Association to toycott Government 
or their officers. They have, therefore, submitted this memorial to Government 
with a view to acquaint them with the present wretched condition of the rayats 
in Jalélpur Taluka owing to the failure of the last monsoon and to put them on 
their guard against the exaggerated crop estimates which the local Revenue 
officers have, as usual, submitted to them. ‘The memorial is based upoa facts 


-eollected by agents specially deputed by the Association to different villages to 


ascertain the real condition of crops. In this connection, I may be allowed 
to refer to one instance illustrating the apathetic treatment accorded to the 
people by Government. Although Government levy about Rs. 20,000 from 
the rayats of the whole taluka for supplying water from tanks, yet during the 
last twenty years these tanks have been only partially repaired by the local 
authorities. Had they been kept in proper repair and deepened, they could 
have retained a much larger quantity of water during the last rains than 
they have done and a sufficient. quantity of water could have been made 
available for the land irrigated from them. It is difficult to say who is 
responsible for this neglect, Howsoever that may be, if the same policy is 
continued in future, we are ata loss to know how much the agriculturists 
as well as Government will have to suffer. 


30. <A correspondent writes to the Avsarz from Kaingaon, district 

Poona:— Wild boa are doing immense damage _ to 

Alleged damage tO crops the jwart and other crops at this place, but as no gun 
by wild boar in Poona ,. . , a ae od . 

District. licenses have beer issued, it is impossible to put a 

_Kesart (186), 10th Dec. stop to it. European sportsmen may visit this part 

of the country to hunt down these boar and thus save 

the crops, It is dependence with a vengeance when we have to invite Euro- 


peans even to rid us of wild animals damaging our crops. 


31. The most striking feature of the last report of the Government of 
i aa India on the famine in India is the explanation given 
cists of the Governuent of by them for the comparatively small provision they 
India ‘on famine conditions ave made for expenditure on relief works although 
in the country. this year’s famine is not likely to be in any way less 

Bombay Sandchér (67), severe than that of 1900. It is stated that owing 
10th Deo. to the growing demand for labour caused by the 
industrial regeneration of the country people appear to be in a position to stand 
upon their own legs in spite of the prevailing distress and that consequently 
they do not flock to reliet works in large numbers. This is indeed a cheerful sign 
and amply falsifies Lord Curzon’s wicked accusation that the labouring classes 
set aside all considerations of self-respect and honesty and fly to Government 
for help. It clearly shows the desire of the agriculturists to maintain them. 
selves by their own exertions so long as they can find opportunities of doing so. 
Government should, however, see that the executive officers are not misled by 
the moderate estimate made by Government into becoming overstrict in 
affording eflicient relief to those who really need it. But though we regard 
the industrial regeneration of the country and the consequent improved 


condition of the working classes as matter for congratulation, we consider it our 


duty to warn Giovernment against the dangers ot nezlecting the agricultural 
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industry. India is mainly an agricultural country, but. even at. present the - 


—outturn is not sufficient to meet the demands on it. It is, therefore, necessary 


that proper precautions. should be taken not to allow this industry to suffer, 


The well-to-do do not think it worth their while to invest their money in agri-. 
 ulture while the poorer classes to. whom. this. industry is in consequense - 


relegated cannot. develop it for want of means, While, therefore, participating 
with Government in their satisfaction at the iniproved condition of the working 
classes, we repeat the warning that they: should not grow indifferent towards 
agriculture and that they should take steps to’see that the agricultural 
condition of India does not degenerate into that: ef Great Britain. 


32. “ Kver since the King-Emperor sent his gracious message to the 
Importance of the diffasion Viceroy : id “etd hed onsible administrator and Cvery 
ofthe knowledge ofsanitation Patriotic citizen has felt impelled to carry on the fight 
among the masses by means against the plague with fresh courage and renewed 
of public lectures. vigour,.......... In this Presidency our new Governor 
Indian Spectator (5), 14th has thrown himself heart and soul into the work of 
a saving lite, and we are sure there is no one in the 
Presidency who does not cordially appreciate the noble and humane impulse 
which has prompted His Excellency to seek the co-operation of the public in 
the efforts of his Government to fight the formidable enemy........... But tha 
situation is such that no thoughtful citizen can discharge his obligations fully 
who merely extols the Governor, piously wishes him success and gives no further 
thought to the problem which Lis Excellency is engaged in solving,......... 
The object of every form of plague administration, if it is to be successful, 
should be to create and to support a living and intelligent faith in 
the teachings of science and the lessons of experience......... The faith in 
science is weak where the fatalistic temperament is strong ; it becomes weaker 
still in the absence of reminders and continuous proofs of the success with 
which science can fight disease. The machinery of sanitary administration 
by Government and by public bodies generally makes no provision for the 
awakening of the sanitary conscience of the people.......... The Government 
of Indias, in their circular letter on the development of sanitary organisa- 
tion, acknowledge ihat the application of Western science to Hastern con- 


ditions too often excites opposition, In spite of this knowledge, they pro-. 
pose to strengthen the inspecting agency, but have nothing to say about an 


instructing agency. When a doctor is converted into a Police officer, sanitation 
falls into disrepute. But the threat of punishment cannot altogether be with- 
drawn, and we do not propose that the enforcement of sanitary laws should 
be abandoned altogether. What we do assert, however, most emphatically, 
is that more attention must be paid to instructing the people, so that their 
fatalism may be overcome, their faith in science may be strengthened, and they 
may feel that in infringing the laws of sanitation or disregarding the teachings 
of science they are doing an injury to themselves, and not merely disobeying an 
arbitrary injunction of the powers that be. Our Government wants the voluntary 
co-operation of the people. ‘his is impossible without a genuine faith in the 
utility of such co-operation, Enthusiasm on the part of Health Officers and 
Governors and editors and leaders of public opinion has not been lacking in the 


past. Speeches by great men to educated men, demonstrations in labora- 


tories, and articles in newspapers, all these are ‘ grand’, but they are ‘ not war’ 
in so far as the masses are not influenced. ‘The establishment of a Sanitary 


Association in Bombay was a step in the right direction. Such an Association — 


ought to be an instructing agency only, an instrument for awakening 
what, when the Association was started, the learned Chief Justice happily 


called the ‘sanitary conscieace’ of the people. From the annual reports of 


the Association, however, it appears that the information given by its agents is 


apt to be utilised for purposes which the people do not like. ‘his policy is 


questionable, and may create distrust in all attempts at enlightenment...,...... 


The work of instruction, which the Sanitary Association carries on, must -be. 
developed, and ignorance and doubt must be dispelled. Sanitation must be 


preached with all the fervour of a religion.......... ‘he results of a preacher’s 
work may not lend themselves to statistical representation, as prosecutions and 


whitewashings do. But the work is not, on that account, to be despised or. 
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eds... | ised policy of the sanitary adminis- 
ration to employ paid preachers to diffpse tlie gospel of health........... The 
“achers need not submit their bills to the Accountant-General. They would. 
seo hag aaa tg by private'associatiors, but such societies must be sub- 
by Government and by Local Bodies.” | wis 


*83. “They are still intent on “eget inoculation, but, in our opinion,. 
a without the slightest’ chance of popularising it. 
eice we Bia: oo Inoculation is on the brain of baffled scientists and 
on... Officials. Professor Haffkine having by perseveringly 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 15th knocking at the door of the Royal Medical Society 
Dec., _ eo succeeded in rehabilitating his reputation as a serum 
expert, is now again looming grand in the eyes of learned societies and professors, 
and strenuously striving to bend the Indian population towards inoculation by 
prompting the official gods.......... Slowly but surely is the scientific world 
being disabused of its empiricisms in the matter of the prevention of plague. 
Quarantine is gone. Disinfectants are condemned as perfectly useless. Rat- 
killing is no better owing to the terrible fecundity of the rodent. There yet 
remain rat fleas and incculation. Whether these will go the way of the rest or: 
will still remain the creed of the men of science who are intent on exorcising the 
monster of pestilence remains to be seen......... The Statesman of the 5th 
December says: ‘ It és obvious that s/f the masses refuse to be protected by the: 
Haff kine remedy we are no nearer to success than before.’ Of course, not. But 
we suppose the bafiled officials will try to do their utmost to prefend to make: 
it a success by means of mild coercion. ‘That is the way the infatuated Dr.. 
Turner has attempted to trumpet the so-called success with the municipal. 
menials. But even mild coercion, and threats to dismiss them, have not had. 
the slightest effect. 1t was thought that the mill-hands and out-door 
labourers would then flock to the inoculation camps, but not even a ghost of them. 
was to be seen, At last there has been planned the device of holding, through — 
obliging or interested mill agents, big meetings of the operatives, to beat the 
biggest of the big drums of inoculation. Flaming placards of such specially 
organised meetings have been exhibited here, there and everywhere, but to no 
purpose! The mass has not taken the bait, while the whole proceedings have 
come to be regarded as intensely stagey........ We shall await further prodigies. 
in the same direction as the epidemic season approaches.” 
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34. “The Resolution which Government have lately published for the- 
Disapproval of the propo- removal of health camps along the Sea Face stulti- 
sal of Government to abuiish fies in a way their solemn pledge to do all that lies 


oe oe a Ry in them to co-operate with the public in its struggle 
ennedy Sea Face in Bombay. | 
* Rést Goftar (34), 15th Dee., against the ravages of plague........... His Excellency 


Eng. cols.; ©Hindi Punch the Governor, who yields to none in his sympathy 
(27), 15th Dec., Eng. cols. for his people, is yet unaware of local circumstances, . 
Patriot (13), 7th Dec. © and has not seen Bombay in its plague season.......... 
The camps on the Kenndy Sea Face have been always crammed to their utmost - 
capacity during plague seasons. To remove them to a distance from the town is 
to do away with the last inducement to people to vacate their houses in the height 
of the plague epidemic. People who betake themselves to these camps are, as a. 
rule, in poor circumstances. Though the camps are in close proximity to the. 
town, removal to them involves a good deal of hardship and inconvenience....... 
It would be cruel in the extreme to allow such a large number of men to expose. 
themselves to tlre worst perils of plague, and ve appeal to His Excellency the 
Governor not to sanction the Committee’s report but to allow the camps to. 
remain in their present situation. The Committee that has advised Government. 
in this matter has made out no case for a removal of the camps. ‘lhe camps may | 
be an eyesore, they may preclude a few fashionable folk from having the privi- 


+ lege of an undisturbed ride along the Sea Face; but to remove them from their 


present situation would be to jeopardise the lives of hundreds of pesple. We- 
note with distress that Mr, Sheppard the Municipal Commissioner, who ought 
to know better and who is responsible for the sanitary welfare of the city more . 
than any other person, should have quietly acquiesced in the proposal of his 
colleagues on the Committee.” [On the proposal to remove the plague health. 
campsfrom the Kennedy Sea Face the Hindi. Punch publishes a cartoon in. 
\ 


99 . 


which the Government Committee is represented as a monster with a human 


body and a beast’s head. Round his waist the monster wears a belt in which a 


number of pick-axes, shovels, etc. are stuck, eis shewn in the attitude of 
wielding a pick-axe with both his hands and bringing it down on certain huts 
supposed to be health camps. Below the cartoon are the words, “Insane 
Demolition |’? The Patrioét also expresses great concern at the intention of 
Government not to allow the erection of health camps on the Sea Face. |} 


35. ‘ Public feeling in the country is greatly agitated in consequence of 


the acquittal of the accused in the Rawalpindi 


Comments on the result of rape case and of the suicide of the unfortunate victim 
the Rawalpindi rape case. 


elegy sip -eeseeeee The affair has touched the hearts of the 
ay saan alae people at a most susceptible point, and if Government 
continue to ignore, as they are doing, the call that 

comes to them from all sides for energetic action both in publishing their own 
Opinion on the result of the case and for preventing the recurrence of such shame- 
ful miscarriages of justice, the consequences may be serious, One of our 
correspondents, who is a lawyer and has had considerable experience of 
Magisterial work, suggests radical changes in the law as regards the procedure 
adopted at the trial of European culprits and as regards prosecutions for adultery. 
Another correspondent suggests the relaxation of the rules under the Arms Act 
in the case of women travelling by railways. In regard to prosecutions for 
offences involving the sanctity of the marriage-tie the law is undoubtedly unsuit- 
ed to Indian conditions. In Europe, adultery may be an offence only against. 
the husband, but in India where the family has a wider connotation, it involves 
a far larger number of persons in disgrace. It is, therefore, but right that the 
law should be so amended as to allow near relatives to proceed against such 
offenders. The provision of the law allowing European accused to claim that 
a majority of jurors trying them should be Europeans has been often enough 
abused to warrant a change. But if Government do not see their way to repeal 
it at a stroke, we would suggest that they should take power to suspend it in 
provinces where European juries have given repeated proofs of perversity. 
This is not too much to ask, considering the serious discontent that exists 
in regard to the working of the present law.” {Elsewhere the paper 
publishes the following letter from a correspondent from Anantpur, Madras 
Presidency :—‘“ Moore and Fazl Din are free despite their unquestionably 
immoral deed. But can nothing be done to prevent such atrocities in future ? 
You have rightly suggested that the law which confers upon an European 
British subject the right of demanding that at least one-half of the jurors shall 
be his own countrymen should be abrogated. This suggestion is good, so far as 
it goes and it has my hearty approval. But I submit it does not go far enough. 
I can fancy no reason why Chapter xxxiiiof the Criminal Procedure Code 
should not be completely repealed and why foreigners who come out here to 
make their fortune should not be amenable to the law of the land. This 
proposal is of a very general character and, if carried out, will doubtless have a 
salutary influence upon many an erring miscreant. But yet it will not. 
quite meet the requirements of the case before us. Under the law as 
it is, if a man is accused of rape and acquitted of that charge, he cannot 
be convicted of adultery, merely because there was no complaint from 
the husband, ‘This seems to be an absurd provision of the law and ealls 


for immediate repeal. In all such cases, advantage may be taken of 


the provisions of section 208 of the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
accused convicted of adultery, steps being taken to repeal sub-section 3 of 
section 238 of the Criminal Procedure Code, If only this change had been effect- 
ed, Moore and Fazl Din could have been sentenced to 5 years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and very probably the poor girl would have been alive to-day and the ends 
of justice would have been met...,....... I would further suggest to Government 
that a circular should be issued prohibiting the employment of Moore and Jaz 
Din on any railway. Let not Government shut their eyes to the danger of 
inaction at this crisis, The suggestion that I have madeis more in their interests 
than in our own. Will Government act upon it? Well, let us watch,” | 


o 


£6. “ Will no one think it worth his while to take up the case of Viranwali ? 
| Ses She, poor woman, is dead and gone. But her memory 
Mahrétta (10),&th Dec. vas not died out and will haunt the minds of the Indian 
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@ for a long time. to come. A-British jury did its worst to acquit the 
“@utbor of her dishonour and the wild course taken by British justice in 

’ this caso brought everlasting disgrace on the wronged woman. Moore 
_ + secured his acquittal on the strength of the blood in his veins, and it does not 
as even been departmentally punished. That such a man should 


- go unharmed and unpunished and liveas an embodiment of insult to the whole 

Indian community is really inconceivable. The age of chivalry is gone, so faras 

- the men are concerned ; but perhaps the first woman in the Empire, we mean, 

the Quéen Empress, may be induced to take an interest in the case of Viranwali 

and-to order her officers in India to deal with Moore as he deserves. A 

statement of the case may be prepared and submitted to Her Majesty and an 

appeal made to her praying that as she has pledged herself to consider 

¢ the welfare of her female Indian subjects‘as identical with her own, she might 
take the sad case of Viranwali into her royal consideration.’’. 


- 87. “The Rawalpindi rape case is too infamous to be narrated in detail. 
The case for the Government prosecution, as cons 
ducted by an English gentleman, would lead even 

: the lay reader to expect an exemplary punishment. 
But a European jury, supported by a European judge, would have it that the 
offence was dommitted with the consent of the victim, and the offenders 
are let off, Such a verdict seems an outrage on commonsense. In the 
result, the poor woman, unable to support this double wrong, does away with 
her life. It is not difficult to imagine how popular feeling throughout the 
aa country has been stirred up to its depths. Are Government going to let this 
a matter rest here? And what have the Railway authorities done to mark 
their sense of horror at the plea put forth for the defence? Suppose the victim 
had been an English girl and the assailants natives. Wedo think that this 
shameful case and its equally shameful mismanagement ought not to rest. 
here.” : a 


Indian Spectator (5), 14th 
Dec. 


38 One of the causes of the present revived ill-feeling in the Punjab 

| 4s. the notorious shooting case at Léhore. Here is a 
Comments on a shooting Kuropean master kicking his native attendant | 
SS cae wa wae the out of his house, following him with a loaded 
"hades Spectator (5) 14th pistol, and shooting him finally in the back. ‘he 
ae shot, and probably the kicking, killed the servant. 
And yet a European jury find the shooting to be 
accidental and let the murderer off with six months’ imprisonment and a fiue. 
Suppose the native servant had done to his European master what the latter 
did to his servant. Let the European community, judge and jury included, 
put themselves in the position of their Indian fellow-subjects. That is the 
best way of looking at such cases, To aggravate and accentuate racial bitter- 
ness thus at a time when the utmost forebearance and fair-dealing are needed 
is the height of folly. It is political madness. And those who desire to 
maintain England’s connection with India ought to see that this worst of 
political ‘crimes, to say nothing of its intrinsic heinousness, does not repeat itself. 
We know that Government and the better class of Englishmen deplore these 
crimes and the miscarriage of justice that follows. But, surely, there must 
be some way of showing that they abhor such things, If revision is impossible 
under the law, a man like Sterling ought to be sent out of India on the expiry 
of his term of imprisonment, The English took India with the help of the 
Indians. Are they going to lose India with the aid of their own countrymen ? ” 


Le - 89. “Mr. N. 8. Barve’s application for revision of the order of the Distriot 
i. , | Magistrate of Dharwdér has been dismissed, the 
a Comments on the decision High Court holding that the Magistrate had full 
of:the Bombay High Court discretion in whatever..he did. ‘To all appearances 
in the case of Mr. N. “ the proceedings in the District Magistrate’s Court 
are ane Freee Brea” were faulty in that Mr. Barve was not allowed time - 
Mahrétta (10), &th Dec. enough tu call his witnesses and put questions in 
bd _ eross-examination to the witnesses for the prosecution ; 
ie and we do not find that the High Court has given any good reasons for uphold- 
sing the decision of the Magistrate beyond saying that it was a mere matter of 
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discretion. The argument of their Lordships would, in our opinion, amount to © 


a mere begging of the question. This is the first case under the new system of 
appointing special reporters to report public lectures and of ordering, on the mere 
strength of their reports, public lecturers to give security for good behaviour 
as if they were vagabonds and suspicious characters. Weare sorry that the 
case has ended so miserably, we mean, in a manner so derogatory to the spirit 
of justice.”’ | 


40. Though the stock of kerosine oil in the local market at Belgaum has gone. 


on steadily increasing to a dangerous extent, it 1s sur- 

_ Alleged dangerous increaso prising that neither the Municipality nor the District 

in the kerosine oil stores M ‘Maoistrate should have taken steps in a matter, 
the market at Belgaum. ry . 

Belgaum Samechdr (115) which is fraught with serious danger to the whole 

9th Dec. _ town. Of late not a year has passed in which these 

| kerosine oil stores have not been in imminent danger 

of destruction from fires in the neighbourhood. It was just about this time last 

year that timely aid prevented a large stock of kerosine oil tins in the market 

from catching fire from a burning warehouse in the vicinity, We, therefore, 


hope that the District Magistrate will attend to this matter. 


41. The petition submitted to Government by cortain inhabitants of 
: Ashwi ia the Sangamner Taluka of the Ahmednagar 
Mints eae nea of District against excessive Income-tax assessments 
Nagar Samdchér (148), Clearly shows how the Revenue officers manage to 
7th Dec. | arrive at fictitious estimates of the incomes of 
people in order to bring them within the purview 
of the Income-tax Act, and how impossible it is to obtain redress after the 
amount of the tax has once been fixed. Nothing can be more arbitrary than 
that the incomes of traders should be assessed on the strength of the 
information supplied by village officers ignorant of even the rudiments of 
account matters. When account-books are produced by complainants in 
proof of over-assessment, they are rejected hy the authorities as being cooked, 
while the same books are invariably accepted as reliable evidence in Courts of 
law. Many people have in consequence to put up with insults at the hands 
of the Income-tax authorities. he principle that no person shall sit in 
judgment over his own decision is many a time set at naught in tle matter 
of income-tax appeals, as very often the assessing officer and the revisionary 
appellate authority are one and the same. We hope.that the offer made by 
the Ashwi petitioners to prove that abuses do exist in the system of 
Income-tax assessment will be taken into favourable consideration by Govern- 
ment. 


42. A correspondent writes to the Prabhat:—* There is considerable 
ie ks cus tha Slee dissatisfaction among the cultivating classes at the time 
pe pies ecto in connec- that is taken to inspect the standing. crops in con- 
tion with the disposal of nection with the disposal of remission applications. 
applications for remissions of Something should be done to remove the cause of 
land revenue in ee ne this legitimate dissatisfaction. As is well known, 
ms ee (52), Aven Nove there is a general cry of failure of crops this year 
lease owing to low inundation, It is very hard lines on 
the cultivators that such cropsas they have had should be standing for months 
and months and be in the meantime subjected to all kinds of risks. The 
Mokhtyarkars should either be asked to devote all their time to the question 
of remission or they should get some assistance. I hope the authorities will 
recognise the urgent necessity of prompt inspection of crops and expeditious 
disposal of remission petitions.” 


43, ‘°* We learn that there are a few dadmashes who live in the Runchore 
Lines, Kardchi, or frequent that quarter, and badly 

Complaint about the need looking after by the Pclice. One or two eases 
wuleanee = ——_—— at have come to our notice wherein inoffensive people 
oy Uasetie (17), 6th have been wantonly assaulted ; and because they did 


ee not care to take the matter to Court, these budmashes 


appear to be growing more aggressive. Only last. 


evening a Outchi passing behind the Municipal Workshop was beaten, 
without any apparent cause, by three badmashes, to all appearance Mekranis, 
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iso made an.attompt to molest a solitary woman passing by, and. also 
Acked two. clerks returning: home from work... The liquor shops on either 
» of this vacant land seem to be a convenient resort for these bad 
jracters, and the police can conveniently watch these. shops if they waht 
eatch hold ‘of the badmashes.”’ 


| 44. “We draw the attention of the authorities to a harrowing tale of Police 
| gulum. A constable of Jhudo Gudam near Jamesa- 
Alleged ill-treatment of a bad is alleged to have severely belaboured and other- 
menghawar by a Police Cons- wise shamefully treated a poor menghawar. It will be 
table near Jamesabad (Sind). thousand pities, if no notice is taken of such conduct 
Prabhat (52), 29th Nov., | : 

Eng. cols. and the sepoy goes scot-free. We hope no cause for 
ie ee complaint will be given to the public in this matter.’” 


Education. 


45. “The compulsory retirement of two European Principals of Colleges. 
in this Presidency brings the question of the be- 
Moral to be drawn from haviour of teachers in their relations to students to the 
the compulsory retirement fore-front, The wild pranks of Mr. Hirst, the late 
pa ela ae soa “~~ Principal of the Gujarat College at Ahmedabad, are- 
Mahrdita (10), Sth Deo. not yet forgotten. His eccentricities, his high- 
| handedness, his want of principle, and his ungentle- 
manly conduct were simply scandalous, and the College Board had no option 
but to dismiss him. ‘The same was nearly the case with Mr. Jackson, 
Principal of the Dayaram Jethmal College in Sind. His arrogance and 
insolence reached their height when he declared publicly and before a 
full class that the Indians were.a race of liars,............. The College 
Board had- to take notice of these facts and Mr. Jackson had to tender 
his resignation whick was accepted. It should be remembered that in 
both these cases the Council was dominated by Government officials, in one case- 
by the Collector of Ahmedabad and in the other by the Commissioner of Sind. 
The misbehaviour of the Principals must have been very serious indeed if even 
such European officials as these thought it necessary to adopt sucha drastic: 
measure as compulsory retirement. The moral of the incidents is obvious. 
Discipline in schools and colleges has two sides to :t, one directed towards the 
boys and the other towards the teachers themselves. The mere fact that a. 
man is installed as a teacher can never iree him from that discipline of 
which the essence is gentlemanly behaviour. The responsibility of a teacher 
is enhanced by the very fact of his being a teacher. The two cases under refer-- 
ence prove that Europeans, simply because they are Europeans, cannot be- 
said to be necessarily the fittest persons to be heads of schools and colleges, and 
this experience must cut the ground from under the rule which obtains in the 
Government Educational Department of this Presidency that certain High. 
Schools must be under European Head Masters.”’ 


Kailways. 


46, A Barsi correspondent writes to the Dayan Prakash :—Thefts of goods. 

| belonging to the merchants of this place constantly 

— at the Barsi occur at the = phe ~ all inquiries respecte- 
ee : ing them prove of no avail. e poor traders quiet] 

ts din ach Sed dba with the loss to avoid further trouble, but it 4 

Aen most discreditable that thefts should take place at. 
such an important station. Only recently cloth worth about fifty rupees. 
belonging to one Neminath Palshe was stolen from the station. 


Municipalities. 


47. ‘The Bombay Corporation had to consider a delicate question. 
respecting its dignity, arising out of the unfortunate. 

Bombe Manotel _—— snub which is implied in Government’s action in 
tion in not being consulted n0t calling for the views and opinions of that body on. 
direct on the proposed Council the question of the proposed enlargement of the- 
reforms. | Legislative Councils. Itis unpleasant to rake up. 
Rast Goftar (34), Sth Dec., forgotten events to show that Government officials. 


ci : are developing a tendency to ignore the authority~ ~ 


‘i 


; 88° | 
arid independence of the Corporation ; but ‘it is not for the first ‘time that’’ 
that body has been called upon to protest against covert or open attempts on 
the part of highly-placed Government officials to minimise the importance of 
the Corporation as a body. The subject Tecalls to our mind the unsavoury — 
controversy which was occasioned at the time of the arrival of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales in Bombay, when a deliberate and. 
unseemly attempt was made to cast a slight upon the Corporation,.........— 
Now tbat a similar controversy has arisen, we look upon our Governor to 
set things right, and to restore the confidence of the people by a public 
announcement disowning all sympathy with any action of Government that. 
may be interpreted as discourteous and disrespectful towards the Corporation 
»eceeeseee Lhe Government of India have asked local administrations. 
to solicit the views and opinions of the presidents. of mofussil and city 
municipalities, and the Bombay Government take upon themselves to address 
the Commissioner, who is only a paid servant of the Corporation. .That there 
should have been such a gross neglect, which threatened to put off the 
deliberation of a m)st important question on account of a discussion about the 
Corporation’s privilege aud dignity, is too serious a matter to be passed over 
without comment. Much as we regret the error and sympathise with the 
Corporation for the wrong that is done to it, we compliment that body on its 
self-restraint in attaching a subordinate importance to the question of its own 
dignity........... So far as the Corporation is concerned, it has maintained its 
dignity by showing that it was not disposed to wax too punctilious and 
squeamish, If there wasa breach of conventionality ani decorum, it was all 
on the other side, and the protest that was iacluded in the Oorporation’s 
resolution was an effective censure on those to whom it was meant to apply.” 


48, “The Bombay Corporation has, to say the least, stultified itself by 
accepting Mr. Dunn’s amendment in the matter of the 
canis Gos om consideration of the questicn of the Legislative 
Ruiwe (oh pe SP sagas Council reforms, It would-be hardly doing an in- 
justice to Government to say that they did not care 
for the advice of the Corporation on the subject. They had clearly shown that 
they considered it immaterial whether the Corporation were consulted or not. 
All that they condescended to do was to say that they had no objection 
to the attention of the Corporation being drawn to the matter. Under | 
the circumstances the only course open for a’ self-respecting body was to 
refuse to have to do anything with the matter. Butit was Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta who had protested against the attitude of Government and 
surely the consideration of the integrity, honourand prestige of the 
Corporation was of far less moment than of spiting Sir Pherozeshah Mehta! 
What was self-respect compared tothe opportunity of making Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta look small? One may well wonder if the triumphant majority 
called to mini the story of the fool who to spite his face cut his nose.’’ 
[The Oriental Review writes :—‘Such instances cannot be explainel away on 
the plausible ground that they arise from mere mistakes. If so, we shall have 
to suppose that mistakes come in very conveniently whenever the interest of 
Government is concerned. It was well that all strongly condemned such actions 
on the part of Government, But it would have been regrettable if the Corpo- 
ration, looking to its own dignity, had postponed the matter, for it would have 
meant a loss to the larger interests of the country itself. That it has sent 
a dignified protest against the action of Government is enough.” | 


49, “As pointed out by Sir Pherozeshah, somebody in the Secretariat. 
MoS who was responsible for the drafting of the resolution, - 
Abbher-o- Concnger (20); had deliberately concealed the poison of insult and 

dcrdhcrsatdsce eo indignity to the Corporation by addressing it to the 
Commissioner, who is, after all, a servant of the Corporation, taking good 
care that while the mofussil Municipalities were approached through their 
chairmen, the President of the Bombay Corporation was purposely ignored. 
__.seee. Mr. Edwardes, the Commissioner, in defending Government stated 
that when he wrote to Government enquiring if he should place the resolution, 
: which was meant only for the tnformation of the Corporation, before that 
body for its views, Government curtly told him that ‘they had no objection 
toit.’ ‘This clearly showed that Government, or rather the officials who drafted | 
the resolution, meant mischief. It is evidently the desire of some of the high 
officers of Government, whose sympathy for the: Corporation is only skin-deep - 
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ysely put in to wound the feelings and the dignity of the Corporation, ho would 
have been the last man ito accord his sanction to such a resolution......... 
- ‘We hore and trust that His Excellency the Governor in Council will take the — 
earliest opportunity. to pacify the public mind by declaring that he had no inten- 
tion whatever to offend the dignity of the Corporation.......... Wecan under- 
stand Mr. Dunnand Mr. Harrison, who are both Government servants, defending 
the action of the framers of this resolution. But how should the conduct of 
those who followed their lead be described ? For reasons which are not far to 
seek, they belied the trust reposed in them by the city. They have by their 
action exposed themselves to public reprobation and ridicule and if they have 
been able in a small measure to secure the good-will of the two high officers of 
Government, they will find themselves much lowered in public estimation, 
which is at all times superior to official favours.......... Let not the Caucus party 
run away with the idea that they were, after all, able to score a victory over 
Sir Pherozeshab. If it was a victory, if was a victory for the achievement of 
which any right-minded man would feel heartily ashamed. ‘The moral 
victory, of course, lay on the side of Sir Pherezeshah, who has added one 
more feather in his cap by upholding with rare ability and zeal tho 
honour and dignity of the Corporation, of which he is both the father and 
founder.” | 


50. Some time back, Government bad appointed a Committee, with the 
e Municipal Commissioner of Bombay as President. to 
Comments on the proposals : 


of the Committee appointed suggest measures for preventing the ravages of rinder- 
to consider the rinderpest pest among cattle imported into Bombay. The Com- 


problem in Bombay. mittee has suggested the establishment of a special 
Kaiser-i-Hind (29), &th department, the cost of which is to be met by the 
Dee. Municipality, The suggestion is obviously unfair, 


and we are giad that Sir Bhalchandra, who was a member on the Committee, has 
dissented from his colleagues. Admittedly, precautions should be taken to prevent 
the spread of rinderpest among cattle, but it does not follow, therefore, that the 
Bombay Municipality alone should be saddled with the burden of maintaining 
the proposed special department. The cattle, which are imported into Bombay 
from various places, are not dangerous to the health of Bombay alone; nor are 
“¢hey imported solely to supply the needs of Bombay. It would, therefore, be 
gross injustice to burden the Bombay public with this inequitable charge. ‘The 
simplest way is for Government themselves to bear the cost of this 
department, and in that case the Bombay Municipality, we are sure, will 
willingly contribute its own share. This suggestion of the Committee is onl 
one more instance of the tendency of Government to throw unfair burdens on 
the Bombay Municipality. 


51. - It is to be regretted that the end of the bitter quarrel raging between 

the people and the Municipality of Ahmedabad is 

_ not yet in sight, The administration of that cit 
Poe y cag teeth ving the bardly deserves the name of local salf-government. 
Ahmedabad Municipality in ‘To the President’s failure to respect the feelings and 
connection with the increase prejudices of the people of Ahmedabad are to be uttri- 


in the water-rate.. buted the.continucd strained relations betwen himself 
. mealg Samachir’ (8) snd the elected members of the Munici pality, At 


present the highest tension has been reached over the 

roposed increase in the water-rate in the city. ‘Ihe first point in connection 
with this subject that arrests our attention is the very unpleasant manner in 
which the sanction of the Municipality to that scheme was sought. ‘The 
President was anxious to carry out the measure in the teeth of the opposition 
of the Managing Committee. Accordingly, he took advantage of the absence 
of several popular members at one of the meetings and secured a 
majority in his favour. ‘hat the consideration of so important a subject as 


an increase in the existing tax should have been lightly treated by the 


President is very high-handed. Nor are the finances of the Ahmedabad Muni- | 
_ gipality in so critical 4 condition that a little delay in the settlement of the. 
question would have involved if in unforeseen dilliculties. |The paper then 
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goes on to criticise the increase, remarking that the result thereof will be to 
compel the poor to fall back upon the use of dirty and unwholesome water, and 
| that.the mischief caused by waste of water on the part of the masses, the 
prevention of which appears to be the object aimed at by the advocates of the . 
increase, cannot for a m>ment bo compared t> the manifold evils which the 


use of bad water brings in its train.] 


Native States. 


52. The Mahi Kdntha Gazette gives a detailed account of the circumstances 


Affairs in Junagadh State. 


Maht Kantha Gazette (85), 
Sth Dec.; Patriot (33), 7th 


Dec. 


under which the jaghir of Haydtkhan in Kutidéna 
(vide paragraph 58 of Weekly Report No, 12 of 1907) 
was confiscated. by ths State on the plea of his not being 
the real son of Sarddrkhdn, the late Jaghirdar, and 


adds that plans have now been made by the Hzuzurias of the Nawab Saheb to 


amplicate Hayatkhan in a murder case. 


The paper adds:—The real culprit in 


this murder case was already sentenced to imprisonment for life by the Chief 


Judge of Jundgadh even before the jaghir was attached. 


He was subsequently 


induced to appeal against this decision to the Huzur Court (i.e., the Huzurias’ 
Court) and was released and the Police were directed to institute frash inquiries. 
The Superintendent of Police having reported that he could not lay hands 
on any other man, a special Police officer was appointed to prosecute the search, 
with the result that false evidence was somehow got up to the effect that 


Hayatkhdn had abetted the murder. 
becoming apprehensive about his safety had already removed to Rajkot. 


Hayatkhan anticipating mischief and 
He 


has now thought fit to seek the aid of the British Government, for he is afraid 


of being forcibly removed to Jundgadh and tried there. 


Hayatkhan cannot 


hope for justice before a Court of the Jundgadh State where the Zuzurias are 
bent upon taking vengeance on him. Itis, therefore, suggested that Hayate 
khdn should be tried before the High Court of Bombay, whereby all falsehood 
will be brought to hight and Government will come to know how much 
influence these Huzurias possess in the State, how they manage to ruin the 
innocent by underhand means and what consequences follow Mr. Baig’s inability 


to check their machinations. 


If Government fail todo this, it will be said 


that they want to connive at the oppression and injustice prevailing in the 


Jundgadh State. 


|The Patriot writes :—‘ No legal proceedings were instituted 


against the Survani of Kutiana to disprove his identity. If this be true, we can 
in these days of enlightenment and progress conceive of no act of a Native State. 
more despotic than condemning a man unheard and robbing him of his property 


without legal proceedings against him. 
The eye of educated British India is turned to them; and 
cite the instances of Baroda and Mysore in support of the claims of 
the Indians to share in the work of administration. 


their trial now. 
they 


The Native States of India are on 


Will Jundgadh streng- 


then the hands of the oppcnents of educated India? We hops not.’ | 
638. We understand that the Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra has, after all, 


Peaceful termination of 
the dispute between the Raj 
Saheb of Dhrangadhra and 
the Bhaydts of Kondh 
(Dhrangadhra). 

K dthidwdér Samachar (82), 
Ilth Dee. 


come to terms with the Bhaydts of Kondh. The 
Raj Saheb has, by doing so, proved himself a tactful 
and peace-loving ruler and las proved that he recog. 
nises the value of unity. This act of the Raj Saheb 
is indeed deserving of praise and we congratulate 
him upon it. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


54. One Mr. Rounak Luknavi, a member of the Managing Committee of 


Contradiction of the reports 
of a bogus meeting of the 
Bombay Anjuman-t-Zia-ul- 
Islam in connection with the 
question of incculation. 

Sultdn-ul-Akhbur (194), 
4th Dec; Bombay Punch 
Bahddur (188), 9th Dec. ; 
Guru Ghantal Punch (190A), 
/th Dec. 


the Anjuiman-i-Zia-ul-Islam, Bombay, writes to tho 
Sultdn-ul- Akhbar as follows:—When the Secretary 
of the Anjuman-t-Zia-ul-Islam informed me that the 
Anjuman was going to convene a meeting on the 30th 
November 1407, in connection with the question of 
inoculation, I gladly consented to take part in it, 
But when 1 went to the premises of the Anjuman on 
that day I was quite surprised to see it occupied by 
some old carriages under repairs. After I had waited 


e 
proceeded 


in ‘the Zimee of India and some other English and Vernacular local 
dailies. I couid not believe the report, because I had no doubt that the 
president and the Secretary of the Anjuman were honourable men. But then 
another report of the meeting appeared in the Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr to the effect 
that the meeting was held and was presided over by Moulvi Rafiuddin, Barrister- 
at-Law. The president’s speech is also reported in the paper. I inquired of 
my friends whether they knew anything ofthe meeting, but they too were as 
much astonished as myself. Such things will surely injure the position of the 
Anjuman. [The Bombay Punch VLahddur and the Guru Ghantal Punch 
make very severe remarks against. Moulvi Rafiuddin and the Secretary of the 
Anjuman, | | : 


65. Mr. Tilak delivered a speech at a prize distribution ceremony at 
eet - Belgaum in the course of which he said :—Miss. 
wae at eee of Mr. B-&- Sarala Devi Ghosal pioneered the physical culture 
sai iain. e movement in Bengal and the National Volunteers 
Parihshak (153), 12th Dec. Who have come into existence in that province as. 
a result of that movement have rendered valuable. 

services. During the rule of the Peshwas we paid considerable attention to 
physical development, but at present it is being very much neglected by us. 
We must now remedy this defect and establish native gymnasia all over the 
country in which the youth of the nation can be trained in manly sports, As. 
Government are bent on destroying all fire and energy in the younger 
generation, we cannot but take the question of educating our children in our 
own hands. We want to give ourchildren a thorough knowledge of the political 
requirements of thecountry. It is of the essence of national education to impress 
on the minds of the younger generation the importance of the political problems. 
that await solution and the best methods of solving them. Wedo not want to 
teach them to rebel against Government, but we want to educate them with a 
view to enabling them to demand their rights and acquire swardjya. Mr. Forrest, 
when was a Professor in the Deccan College, usea to declare that if all the Indians 
became desirous of achieving independence and each one of them threw even a 
clod of earth at the Englishmen in the country, not a vestige of the latter would 
be left. Nothing can be of greater importance than to let the nation have a. 

real knowledge of its surroundings. 


56. A Mahad correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—Under the- 
hag auspices of the Kolaba JDistrict Association a. 
Mecting beld at Mabée public meeting was held at Mahdd on 23rd Novem- 
(Kolaba) against a Forest =) ie . 
Circular prohibiting the cut- ber, Mr. Joshi, a local pleader, presiding. About 
ting of wood, &c., within one 300 Hindus and Muhammadans, attended the meet-. 
mile of a reserved — oe ing. It was first of all resolved to send a telegram. 
D ha nya@n Prakdsh (49), “th +) Tala Lajpatrai congratulating him upon his release. 
: | The second resolution authorised the association to me-- 
morialise Government asking them either to annul the Forest circular prohibiting 
any sawing operations, carpentry work or even the felling of wood within. 
one mile of Government Forest, or at least to declare the grass lands situate- 
within one mile of Mahdd not to be Reserved Forest. It was also resolved. 
to send a deputation on behalf of the townsmen of Mahdd to wait upon the- 
Divisional and Sub-Divisional Forest Officers in this connection. In support of 
this resolution Mr: Govindrao Tipnis made an able and impressive speech in the- 
course of which he showed how the provisions of the Forest Act had been mis-- - 
construed in issuing the circular and what amount of trouble and distress the 
oppressive policy of the Forest authorities was causing to the rayats ; but at the- 
game time he explained to the audience the really benevolent intentions under- 
lying the legislation. The resolution was seconded by some Mahars, who were- 
) nt atthe meeting. A further resolution authorising the collection of 
funds for carrying cn the work of the Association being passed, the President. 
exhorted the audience to encourage swadeshism, and the meeting dispersed amid_ 
loud shouts of Bande Mdtaram. 
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57. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay Samichdr writes 


under date 7th December :—A meeting was convened 
by the Secretary of the Rate-payers’ Association, 
enhancement made by the Yesterday evening, to protest against the increase 
Municipality in the water- in the water-rate by the Municipality. Diwan Baha- 
“s i cee dur Ambalal Sakarlal presided. He expressed his 
oO (67), yegrot that the resolution on such an important subject 

: should have been passed at a Municipal meeting 
attended by four Commissioners only, and that three of these should, though 
elected, have supported the proposal, Government, therefore, he ssid, were not at 
all to blame in the matter. Mr. Ratanlal then proposed a resolution declaring 
that the increase was quite uncalled for and pressed hard on the poorer classes 
and should, therefore, be done away with. He pointed out the injustice of 
increasing the water-tax for meeting the expenses of the Municipality 
other than those on the water-works. Dr. Jamnadas Premchand then laid 
statistics before the meeting to show that while the enhancement in the 
case of houses with rents exceeding Rs, 100 was 8 annas only, that in 
the case of the poorer classes of dwellings was more than 300 per cent, 
Water, he said, was one of the necessaries of life, and if the increase 
were allowed, the poorer people would have to give up their water-taps to the 
ruio of their health. He further cautioned his audience to be more cateful in 
the future in the choice of their representatives. Dr. Joseph Benjamin then 
said that ata previous meeting of the Municipality he had requested the Presi- 
dent totake up this matter, but at that time he said that he would reserve 
it for a better attended meeting. Bat now he had rushed it through 
unexpectedly. He pointed out that the late Mr. Ranchhodlal had left on 
record his opinion that the water-rate should be made as light as possi- 
quoted Mr. Lowndes’ opinion that according to law the 
rate should not exceed the cost of maintenance of the water-works, He added 
that this was not tho first time that they had reason to be dissatisfied with their 
Municipal President, and urged them to demand the right of having an elected 
President. After several other speakers had spoken, the resolution was passed. 


Public meeting at Ahmed- 
abad to protest against the 


58. A meeting of the whole Jain Sangh (community) was held in Bombay 
to consider the question of the encroachment on the 
Parasnath hill. About 3,000 people of various 
nationalities had assembled. Speeches were delivered 
inveighing against the action of Government and 
emphasising the necessity of moving energeticaliy 
inthe matter, Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhimji, with the 
permission of the Sangh, delivered a speech pointing out that this question 
affected not the Jains only but all other communities in India. He advised 
them to go first to the High Court, then to the Privy Council, and, if need be, 
to appeal to the British nation. He alluded to the adoption of swadeshi by 
the Dhulia Jains as a protest against the encroachment on the Hill and asked 
the audience to follow their example. Resolutions were then adopted, 
expressing the Sangh’s sorrow at the resolution of Government, emphasising 
the necessity of immediate steps against it, and appointing a Committee to 
collect funds to do the needful. 


Public meeting at Bombay 
to. consider the question of 
the encroachment on the 
Parasnath hill. 

Bombay Samachar (67), 
9th Dec. 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government, 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretarial, Bonbay, 18th December 1907, 


*Reported in advance, 
BOMRAX: PRINTKD AT THE GOVERNMSHT CENTRAL PRESS. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist October 1907.) : 
No, | Nemo of Publication, | Where Published. |  Rilislon. Namie, caste and age of Editor, Create. 
: Fig ehh ee | , Cy a 

ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian .»-| Bombay... ove] Weekly coc oo. Je J. de Abrao ; Portuguese; 43 oo = 800 
3 Daily — and) Poona ... a Daily ... soo} Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 61... ie 
) Deccan Herald. ; 
3 | East and West ... “4 Bombay... oo-| Monthly cee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri, J. P.; Pdrsi; 54; 1,000 
4 indian Social Reformer ..| Do. ... eee) Weekly ... ad Kamikshi Natarajan B.A,; Hindu (Madrdsij. 
| Bréhman) ; 40. 
5 | Indian Spectator, Voiceof Do, .  o Do. .  ...| Behramji Merwdnji Malabari, J. P.; P&rsi; 575 
India and Champion. ! 54, 
G ) Indian Textile Journal age Do. eee coe Monthly eee J ohn Wallace, c. Ke; Englishman 5 48 ne 900 
| | | 
7 | Karachi Chronicle .».| Karachi o - Weekly... —_...| Chainr4i Bakasrdi; Hindu ( Amil) ; 31 eee 600 
§ | K&thidwar Times ..., Rajkot ... oH Daily ... ...| Mavji Govindji; Hindu (Lohina) ; 26 ins 906 
s | | | 
9 | Mahdjan ... sue eee Bombay... ..... Weekly... -.-| Krishnaji Ramchandra Patwardhan; Hindu! ... 
: | | (Chitpawan Brahman); 23. 
10 | Mahratta... ace »- Poona .. «| Do «, eee} Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman); 33. 
li Muslim Herald ... ees) ae ovel SEY ses ---| Muhammad Yusuf 672 Muhammad Amir; 900 
: | Muhammadan ; 33. 
12 | Oriental Review ... cool D0. eve wee) Week Ly one ---| Rustomji Shapurji Mistri; PArsi; 39 on 450 
13 | Patriot ... coe nh DA we ot we oe Ss Fatehchand Karbhéri; Hindu 650 
ae (Jain); 33. | | 
14 | Phenix ... ee oe | Karachi... .» | Bi-weekly o+-| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 54 oe 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... eee. en eo-| K&wasji Temulji; Parsi; 51 ... — eae ove 400 
and Military Gazette. | | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .-.| Weekly ,.. ---| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 46  . 1,200 
. | : 
17. ‘| Sind Gazette — eos) Karachi oo. .».| Bieweekiy ---| Mrs. J. EK. Tate; European; 43 awe ca 500 
| | . 
18 | Sind Journal ‘ine ...| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee] Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 800 
40. 
19 | Sind Times mn ...| Karachi... «| Bi-weekly .«.| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);40 ..{ 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
99 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar .eo| Bombay eos ce! Daily — ose e«+| Nandbhai Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 54 «| 3,000 
21 | A‘rya Prakash os veel Do. oe = ene} Weekly... wee] Motilél Tribhowandés Dalal; Hindu (Moc; 1,000 
) Bania) ; 33. 
92 | Coronation Advertiser a Ahmedabad ... Do. ... «| Narotaémd4s Pr4njiwandds' Shethna; Hindu 550 
| : | (Mesri Bania) ; 40. 
23 | Deshi Mitr’ enn = vo SAG eee Do. 42 oe] Maganlél KikAbhai ; Hindu (Shrawak Bania):}| 1,400 
| 36. 
94 , Gujarati ... eee ...| Bombay oe ve aoe e+| Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti! 6,000 
| Bania) ; 54. 
25 : Gujarat Mitra: eee eee Surat ece one Do. eee eee Hormasji Jamshedji ; PA&rsi 3 47 rye eer 700 
26 | Gujarati Punch ... eoo| Ahmedabad vee Do. ove ees} Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Mesri{ 1,500 
: Bania) ; 30. 
97 | Hindi Punch ... | Bombay oesl “Ee tas ‘eo| Barjorji Navroji Apakhty4r ; Parsi ; 48 a 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed we 0, Doe ove eer} Daily — 00 ---| Pirozshah Jeh4ngir Marzbin ; M.A., Parsi; 32.| 4,000 
99 Kaiser-i- Hind eee eee Do. aee eee Weekly eee eee Framji Cawasji Mehta H Parsi ; 58 sae eee 2,40() 
3) Kathidwar Newseee oes| BAjkot ce coo §=DO.' ace ---| Jamshedji F'ramji; Parsi; 43 ... ons ae 4,00 
$1 .| Kathidwar ‘Times tal ate ae oe] Bi-weekly -e*| Mavji Govindji ; Hindu (Lohdna); 26 a 8.0 
33 | Parsi ve eee oee|Bombayere = ove Weekly... =... Jehatngir Sor#bji Taleyarkh4n ; Parsi; 82. ..| 1,000 
‘93 | Praja Bandhu ..  [|Ahmedabad ..| Do. «| Seth6lél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdd Brib- 1,700 
| man) ; 40. 
84 Rast Goftar eee ms Bombay ee Do. eee ee Palonji Barjorji Desdi; Parsi; 55 eee eee 1,650 
amr ; Pek. 
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oe Monthly... 
m.| Weekly... 
a Ok ke, 
et amen Daily “6 
Dpyfn Prakdsh ... | Do. ... Weekly ... 
Indi Prakésh .,. | +| Bombay... _...| Daily... 
Native Opinion ... occ] DO. wae ...| Weekly ... 
Bemarth .... «00 Kolhapur it ei ie 
Sardes4i Vijay ... | Shantvidi ies] Se cone 
Shri Saydji Vijay’ it DOM a DO. me 
Shri Shéhu coe = wee Batra co ss one| DO. one 
Subodh Patrika ... oo | Bombay... eel DO. sue 
Sudharak .. =. =... Poona. :., a} Dor ae 
ANGLO-PorTUGUESE. 
O'Anglo-Lusiténo ...| Bombay... — ...| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SINDI1. 
Al-Haq ... ... __...| Karéchi (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
ae Hyderabad Bi-weekly 
ac ae ove ag ...| Weekly .,. 
il 
Sookree ... «+ — -ltKarAchi(Sind)...| Do. — os 
Ewouisu; Mara’tHt ann | 
Gusaka’TI. 
Raroda Vateal... ...| Baroda .. . Weekly .. 
Hind Vijay ‘ai a ko ae ee me 
ENGLIsH, MARATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
Karnétak Patré andj Dharwar... ...| Weekly... 
Chandrodaya. 
Karnatak Vaibhav eo| Bijdpur... | Do. oe 
ENGLIisH, PORTUGUESE 
AND CoNcaNIM., , 
A Luz ef see eiget Bombay... ow Washes, 
OBombeense ... ...) Do. wo on, Dow. 
: GusaRAtt. 
Akhbér-e-Islém_ eo §=—s owe] Bombay...  .../ Daily... 
fa Daas "a 
A’ryavir ve ove ve} Baroda ee ans] Dor one 
'B Divi ui. ane SToubey ... .»«| Monthly ie 


eee 


Ménekiél Ambirém Doctor ; Hindn (Banis) $ 29, 
Umedrém Nagindas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 28 


Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 


Bhiskar Néndji Kotak Native Christian 


Presbyterian ; 
Waman Govind Sépkar Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman). 49. 


(1) Hari Narayan A’pte ; Bindu (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman); 40. 


“ Natesh Appalt ~— M.A., Hindu 
see Brahman); 33, 
0. Do. ‘eee 


Irdu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 42. | 

Hindu (Chitp&- 


Vinayak Balkrishna Paranjpe ; 
wan Bréhman); 36. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 33. 

Pandurang Balkrishna Dadkar; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brdhman) ; 34. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
42. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda Bréh- 
man); 28. 

Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
32. 

Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Brahman); 40. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Geanese Christian ; 49. 


Syed Muhammad Syed Jamildin ; 80 ; and Abdul 
Vahabkhan Ghulain Rasul ; 37 ; Muhammadans. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 34 


Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20 


Virumal Begr4j; Hindu (Kurseja); 34: 
Asanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana) ; 58 


Radmji Santujl Avce ; Hindu (Maratha) : 74 ... 
Dahyabhai Kasandas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 
AQ. 


| 
a 
A 


Madnav Gopal Tonapi; 
- Brdbhman) ; 23. 
_| Annéji Gopal Jordpur ; 
| Brahman) ; 46, 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Aedes Fernandes; Portuguese; 28 ..., 
A. Gomes ; Goanese Christian ; 46 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Muhammad ; Muhammadan ; 

poy le 
Diashih estanji Ghadidli: Pérsi --... sae 
Mah4shankar Dajibhai ; Hindu (Auditch Brah- 


man) ; 39. 
Madhavrae Gvoind Pegedar ; Hindu (Shenvi) ; 


ake &bh4i Ramchandra Mehta ; Hindu (Guja- 
rathi Brdhman) ; 34, 


V7" 
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| Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Guzara'tI—continued. , | ; 
67 | Bombay Sam4chér ..| Bombay... ~ ...| Daily... see Beye Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,400 
) ' 
68 | Broach Mitra... __...| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... wad Tri Trikamlél Harin&th Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 850 
| “Kshatriya) ; 25. | 
69 Broach SamAchér... eee Do. ae aBe Do. kee we Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 52 eee eee 400 
70 Buisatr Vartaman e:°e eee Buls4r (Surat) @ee Do. noe : a eee eee oee 
71 | Cutch-Kesari ... ove] DOMIUNY vce eset IO, wee oes =" R4yji Shah ; Hindu (Visa Oswél Bania);} 1,000 
72 } Din Mani ... eee .«-| Broach | Fortnightly 0. as Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 
nia); 28. : 
73 | Dnyanottejak ... eeo/ Ahmedabad _....| Published : x| Chhotélal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
times a month. | 
74 |} Evening J4me 0 «>| Bombay... see] Daily — ee .«.| Pirozshah Jehgngir Marzbin, M.A.; Parsi; 82.) 1,600 
75 | Gujarat ... see += ce| Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Published thrice Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata 500 
} | a month. Bania) ; 23. 
76 | Islim Gazette «x seo| Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. eee} Lbrdhim Daud; 33; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). 
77 | Jain Vijaya vi ..»| Bombay ... veel T0Oy ae ‘es os —_— ; ,Hindu (Dasha Shimili) 1,800 
ania); 25. 
78 | Jém-e-Jah#nooma ae Ee es ae ...| Ratansbdw Frdmji Ach@ria; P4rsi; 33 Fe 600 
19 | Jivadaya ... on veo] SULA — ove .| Monthly... ...| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 
| | Brahman); 36. 
80 | Kaira Times vai ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .e-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
81 | Kaira Vartaman ... —...| Kaira... .| Do. ... «| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 
OO | Mitiikwir Santis | Ahmed «| DA sas ae Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brdah- 550 
man); 46 
83 | Khabardar ae wee| Bombay —w ak oa ...| Abdul Vahed Haji Guldam Muhammad Patel ; 500 
Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
84 | Khedut wi eco} BATOdA «o- e.| Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brahman); 45. 500 
85 | Lok Mitr% ay seo} Bombay ».. e».| Bi-weekly a "Pad 3 Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
86 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... ..-| Weekly cee «| Motilal Chhot4l4l Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 750 
Brahman); 45. 
87 | Mukhbir-i-Islam ... vee Bombay veel MARU <. sm +. | Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Mubam- 700 
| madan (Khoja) ; 37. : 
88 | Navséri Patrika .. via | NAVORTS wee ...| Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Prénvallabhdds Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. 
89 Wavasai Prak4sh ... et ten eee =i eee sie Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi; 59... ps 800 
90 | Political Bhomiyo ox) Aemedihad...4 Dex: se ..| Nizimkkdn Noorkhan Amirkhan; Muham-| 450 
7 madan ; 25. 
91 Praja Mitra fe _..| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ee Narbhayshankar Jeni ojivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 
Brahman) ; 38. 
92 | Praja Pok4r a ana} UNE cas ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 oe ‘“ 500 
93 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... i ae ‘a ake Manch@#ram; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 
: ania); 41. 
94 | Rajasthan and Indian Ahmedabad ..| Bo. ... ...| Hiralal Vardham4n Shah (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 
Advertiser. 26. . 
95 |Sdnj Vartam4én .. — ...| Bombay ..| Daily 0. — ...{ Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4,000 
: | (1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; 
| Parsi ; 40. 
(2) Ardesbir Pest onji Contractor ; Parsi; 39. | 
96 | Saty Vakta ge on le ae ...| Fortnightly ...{ Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Hindu (D4s Shriméli 050 
-Bania); 43. | 
97 |Sind Vartaman ... veo] Marachi .<. wee] Weokly coe ...| Devkaran Devji ; Hindu (Lohaéna); 41 ii iW) 
98 | Surat Akhbar ° «. sos! Surat see — ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 51 ... si 300 
HINDI. | | 
OO | Pandit. .<se+. so cos| FOOND see .. | Weekly oo s»| Govind Ginaetiden Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 500 
aoe yari) ; 45. 
7 = Shri DnydnsAgar Samé-! Bombay... — -+-;Monthly we ase shparocente qqabocrema 5 Hindu (K4anyakubja 300 
har. réhman); 
101 shri VW cokaischvar Sam4-| Do. ... soe] Weekly ... oes} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali) 6,200 
| char. | Brahman) ; 46. 
9 eee | | 
102 | Digvijay% ... oes a Gadag (Dhdr-| Weekly... ...| Shankripa Gudiydppa’ Basrimarad; Hindu 16C 
w4r.) ein Wirtveneee a Gadeghan es , 
| Samdchér «| DhdrwAr oo. eee anrao Shrinivés Gadagkar an ws 00 
108 | Hindustan Sam : Verkatesh Huddar; Hindu (Vaishnav Brah- 
| | mans); 30 & 35, 
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110 | Audit ats se 


S05 1} Bhdla wel 

114 | Bhagwa Zenda... 

115 | Belgaum Samichér 

_ 116 | Brahmodays oe 

117 | Chandraként -  ... 

, 118 |Chandroday& _... 
‘119 | Chhatrapati __.. 

120 | Chikitsak ... oe 


121 | Deshakélavartamén 
122 | Dharm _.. oes 
123 | Dharwar Vritt ... 
424 | Dinbandhu ~ 
125 Dnyén Sagar aes 
126 | Hindu Punch ... 
127 | Hindu Vijaya... 
128 Hunnarottejak 
129 | Jagadédarsh = «ws 
180 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
131 | Jagatsum&chér_... 
132 | Kal coe 
128 Kalpataru... ss 
. 134 | Karmanuk e 
© 135 | Keral Kokil ... 
; 6 |Keeari ws. 
Khendesh Sam&char 
3 | Khéndesh Vaibhav 
) |.Kemtha Vritt oe 
| Loka Bandhu aw 


_ 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


— 


Do. 
war),. 
Théna .... 


ince 
Ratnégiri 
Poona coe 
ma en 
W4i (Satara) 


Belgaum... 


gaum), 
Chiplun (Ratné-| Do. ..., 
girl). 
Satara ... eo aes. ren 
Belgaum eS ee 
Erandol (East} Do. ... 
K handesh). : 
WaAi (Satara) ...{ Do. ... 
Dharwar ee) 
Bombay «+. oie a 
Kolh@pur oP Do. o 
Thana .. i i wis 
Kochara (Ratné-| Fortnightly 
girl). 
Nasik a. 
Ahmednagar ...| Weekly ... 
Poona ... ce i: ie 
Thana ... oe Do. oe. 
Poona ... eee Do. eve 
Shol&pur ~— ae oer 
Poona... oe Do. eee 
Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Poona ... ...| Weekly ae 
Parola (East) Fortnightly 
Kkéndesh, ) 
Dhulia (West) Weekly ... 
Khandesh. 
Kumtha ( ane- Do. eee 
1a). 
Tésgacn (Satara)| Do ... 
| 


Gadag (Diser-| 


Dhbnlia (West 


‘ 
eee 


Mah&d (Kolaba) . 
Ohikodi (Bel-| Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly ... 


M onthly... 
Weekly ... 


month. 


Monthly... 
Weekly ... 


Published thrice a! Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
'. Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 31. 


wee| Karninath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


...| Kashinath Bahiray Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
...| Rdaoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 


eoe| Govin 
..| Hari N&rdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


: ‘ 
(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 


| 


Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 


v8. 
Gururéo R&ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. . 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
| Brahman); 44. 
Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 


| 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 25. 


Brehman); 20. 
Hari Narayan Rahdlkar; Hindu. (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 30... 


| Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasdr) ; 27... 


Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikaéji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gand Brahman); 
43. 

N4rayan Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
payyan Br4hman); 41. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 43. 


See reo 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Brah- 
man); 41;and Moro Balwant Mar4the; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéiiman) ; 35. , 


i$ra@hman) ; 52. 
S. H. Shahane ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40 . 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 


man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 41- 3 

Anandr@o Balkrishna Ré&ngnekdr; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 82. 


Brdéhman) ; 28. 

pawan Bréhman); 64. 

wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Hindu (Kadyastha Prabhu) ; 32. 
ee Brahman); 41. 
Brezhman); 60. 

Bréhman) ; 40. 

Brahman) ; 63. 

(Chitpawan Brdhman); 50. 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28. 
Br&hman) ; 41. 


rar); 36. 


(2) A. B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ;} 


Bréhman); 44, 


Vaman Daji Motiwale; Hindu (Yajurvedi) 


Brahman) ; 48. | 


Prabhakar Krishna Pange; Hindu (Deshasth) 


Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA., LL.B; 
Shivram Mahddev. Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Krishnaéji. Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LL.B.; Hindu 
.|Pandharinath Balkrishna Pathak; Hindu 
.| Yadav Bélkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Sdras- 
Bhikas Gopdl Bhide; Hindn (Chitpdwan Brah- 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
141 | Lokamat ... © = oe | Vengurla (Ratnd- Weekly oo §=3—S yo | BAmkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaudi 600. 
, 3 -giri). Brdéhman); 3(. | | 
142 | Madhukay oo. = ...| Belgaum | Do. «. «| danérdan Nérdéyan Kulkarni; Hindu (Saras- 300 

: 3 wat Bréhman); 31. 
148 | Mah4rdshtré Vritt ee sce le me ae a B&abaji Bhosle; Hindu (Mar&atha);; 1650 
| 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt ete o-.| Wai (Satéra) .. Do. ove .«.| D&modar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpadwan 650. 
, Brahman) ; 29. : 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav .-.| Bombay... | Daily ... | ««e| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. e 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav oa re Ses oo.| Weekly .,. — ove Do. do. oes| . E000 
147 | Muimnukshu ‘os | SOE OOE sp eel DO, .».|Lakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 900 
| (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
148 | Nagar Sam4chér... | Aomeamager 1° De és .. | Vishwanath Gangd4rém; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
- | mali); 26. 
~149 | N&sik Vritt ji evel SURE. tee “a oe ...| Rangnéth Vishnu Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 
Brahman); 24. 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... - | Ahmednagar ...) Doe oe ees} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| Brdhman) ; 33. 
151 | Paisa Fund +s -es| Bombay ... ---| Monthly 


152 | Pandhari Mitra ... eo | Pandharpur (Sho-| W eekly wo ...| Govind Sakhéram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


lapur). Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... ius e| Belgaum i. eee ee wee) VAman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 4.09 
wat Brahman) ; 34. 
154 | Prabhat... ae ...| Dhulia (West-! Monthly _... Govind Kdéshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
Khandesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 
155 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon (East} Weekly ... ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Khandesh). Brahman) ; 43. 
158 | Prakadsh ... we eet ee Ves oe ae .ee| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
Brahman); 33. 


157°, Prakdshak soo = se) Bijdpur 1 Do. es ...|Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa-| 800 

| wan Brahman); 32 | 
i658 | Pratod ... cee -->| Islampur(Satara).| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
hada Brahman) ; 25. 
cee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
about 55 or 54. 


159 | Righav Bhushan... e».| LeOla (Nasik) ...!| Do. 


160 | Rashtramukh on vee) Mah4d (Kol4ba)...| Published thrice a) Balkrishna Rdéoji Palvanker; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brahman) ; 27, | 
161 | Samalochak eee et Bijapur ++ Monthly veei Trimbak Gurunéth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 


! Brahman); 30. 
wn ---| Weekly ... - Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan| 1,000 


162 | Satya Shodhak ...  .« 


Brahman) ; 26. 
163 | Shet,Shetakiand Shetakari | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly —_...{ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sshasra- 390 
buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawau Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rémchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 

Hindu (Karhdda Brehman); 45. _ 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... e+! Sholapur ..-, Monthly .ee| Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. — : 
...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamathi); 49... 400 


...| Ramchandra App4ji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Bréhman) ; 6 

167 | Sudbitkar vee eee wee} Pen (Koletba) «| Do. oo — eve| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind. (Chitpa- 400 
| wan Brahman). 

168 | Sumant ... ... ...| Karad (Satara)...| Do,  .,. «ee (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
shasth Bréhman); 35. (2) Pandurang Bal- 
vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. | 
169 | Swardjya .. oes ..| Sholapur oe) ee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon- 600 


165 | Sholdpur Samachér _...| Sholdpur ...| Weekly ... 
166 | Shubh Suchak ... coe] DAtAra see A ae 


kanastha Brahman): 35. ~~ Bee me 
170 | Vagdevi os a .-| Dharwar = —«-' Monthly .»s| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti ; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 10 
35 © e 
171 | Vidya Vilas ae ee-| MOlhApur -»-| Bi-weekly vad Ganesh wc Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| _ £00 
Br@éhman); 22. 
192 | Vichari we = oee| KArw4r (Kanara).) Published thrice al Shaikh Adam walad Shaik Abdul Karim ; 500 
month. Muhammadan ; (Sunni); 34. | 
173 | Vih4ri — = vee] Bombaynee -«:! Weekly ... .-| Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke _ eee} 1,000 
174 | Vikram_.., oes so-| Satra eee ves) Monthly ...| Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
3 | pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
175 | Vishvavritt + oe Kolhdpur -) ie. eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu; 369 
: (Deshasth Brahman) 5 44. 
176 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Bombay... ,..., Do. | w-| (1) Vin&yak Balkrishna Nadkarni «0 = ows 600 
| Wit 2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 
fraswat Bréhman). . : 
) | | 
a ‘ 


me 


pe 
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i. B The » names of Newspapers are printed i in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the ehore 
th in brackets after the name. | 


The ‘system of spelling vernacular words followed in the Report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


oot utie left out, and the short a (8 = «% in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
3 ic y followed, ‘except that when the short a appears to.be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
nodaya or the pee Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate shat it is short, thus—d, 

e fi . the: circulation or number of copies rublishec of ssh newspaper and periodical as furnisked by the: 
"1 re ‘ot guaranteed as accurate, and in‘some instances must be regarded with caution. 
o8 5 68 and 74 occasionally contain English articles, 


Ps, # ie “bd Lekshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu, (Chit-/  250- 
eg ‘vati | pawan Brahman) ; 55. | 
ha Oe ae? ee eos| LAxman Vaman hathvkar ; : Hindu (Deshasth 100: 
¥5 Fee Wik? i, kaa +e Brahman) ; 43. | 
oe v} Doe ... soci Nana erik Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 600 
. tee: ees : Do. oo, oo " a eeetes eee i 
} ie! se sin Pandharpar (Sho-} Fortnightly. ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 250 | 
we | ‘ JTapur). Brdbman); 34. 
| | , SaNsKRIT,' © ; | 
Suntitevidini ... — ...| Weti (Sat&ra) Weekly ®.. — ...| A Sad4shivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 200 
: ay, Rae | eshasth Brxhman) ; 33. 
” i coy SInpi. 3 og 
* 183'| A‘ftéb-i-Sind =... —...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shéme-nd-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600: 
ae madan (Abro); 24. 
* 5s 484. Khairkhéh iis ...| Laérkhana (Sind) .| Do... ee-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 1,000: 
: : : | 33, 
: 185. | Sind Sudhir en e-.| Kar@chi (Sind) ...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40... 650 
_ 186! Sind Kesary ivi ...| Shikdérpur (Sind).| Do. ... ...| Chelaram MAnghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550 
) Urpv. 
187 « Ajaibat-i-Bambai soe] BOMbay.ee .... Monthly ...| Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali Bareilywala;|) 2,500 
(ea Muhammadan (Sheikh); 44. 
7 ' 188'| Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ois Weekly coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 , 
Dehlavi; Muhammadan ; 53. 
189:| Deccan Review ... ae og ..| Monthly «| Zafar Ali Khan, B, A. (Alte) ; Muhammadan| 2,750: 
° (North Indian) ; 32. 
190 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jah4n oes Bhusawal (East| Weekly ... eee} Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 ... 95 
Khendesh). | 
: 191 Habib-ul-Akhbér... Bombay ... = a ..| Murshi Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad 500. 
: a Paig; Muhammadan ; 40. 
K andesh). | Mouhammadan. 
193 Mufid-e-Rosgar a ee-| Bombay... ~ a Sere vei Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya ; 500: 
; | Muhammadan (Suni); 465. 
194 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr J occ} Daily coe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid; Farrukh] 1,500 
Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. 
~.\ Guyapa'tt anv Hrwp1. . | 
* 195 q Jain * tie ai rome Bombay aoe pa Weekly eee ees Bhégubhai Fatechand Karbhari ; Hindu 2,300 
| 3 (shdwak Bania) ; 32. 
| 196 | Jain Mitra - .. cco} DO. — one | Fortnightly ...| Gopaldas Baraiya Pandit ; Hindu (Jain) ; 38, 1,000: 
| Maza’tui AND Ka'NARESE. 
»~ . 197 | Chandrika... ... ...| Bagalkot (Bij4-) Weekly... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
pur). Bréhman) ; 36. 


Hotes sdk The notices peinin the difforent. Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


...| Kavi Bhagwanlél Dungershi PAthak we 


wef Muhammad Yusuf 


Edition. 


-.| Monthly... 


-«+| Daily 
eee Weekly eee 


Where Published, 


...| Bombay ... 
-e+| Bombay ... 


wh A) SORE ge 


(d) No. 147 is pubsished in Bombay. 


(b) Nos 11, 12 and 18 are published in Bombay. 
(c) The circulation of No. 40 is 2,000. 


GuJaBatT!. 


874 | Mumbai Prak4sh ... 


984 | Swadesh Hit 


Name of Publication. 
N.B.—(a) The present editor of No. 173 is Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, B.A., Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Of the several specific questions asked by Government in the circular 
letter regarding the expansion of Bombay there is one 

Comments on the cireular Which has always been considered important from the 
issued by the Government r man’s point of view, namely the suggested 
of Bombay ve the expansion (deletion of the railway south of Grant Road station. 
of the Olty of og sis This question was, not long ago, hotly discussed, 
Dee. ; Clndian - Social #00 it was understood that Government had decided 
Reformer (4), 22nd De, © against the suggestion. It is not clear why the 
| question is re-opened. It is not stated for whose 
benefit the space now occupied by the railway is to be cleared. Gov- 


emment do not seem to contemplate throwing open this area for residential 
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purposes. For providing additional residential areas for the wealthy, Gov- 
ernment seem to have two schemes in view—reclamation of a portion of 
Back Bay, and development of the Mahim woods. It is not likely that the 
much-coveted grounds will be thrown open to the middle and the poorer classes, 
It is perhaps meant that the absence of a railway south of Grant Boad station 
would relieve the congestion of the traffic on Queen’s Road and would be wel- 
come to equestrians and motorists. We do not deny that the grounds now oceupied 
by the railway would be serviceable to the wealthy on pleasure bent. But the 
scheme will not conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number; it 
will not only entail great hardship upon the poor, who have to come to the Fort 
from the area served by Grant Road station and places further north, but will also 
defeat the object of drawing away the poorer classes from the congested portions 
of the city. Government seem tothink that tramways and motor cars would 
compensate for the inconvenience caused by the absence of the railway.......... 
We doubt, in the first place, whether tramways can cope with the demand 
which is now met bv the railway. The tramway service is already unable to 
meet the demand at present made upon it to the satisfaction of the travelling 
public. ‘I'he absence of a railway south of Grant Road station will aecentuate 
the dissatisfaction. But supposing that the tramway serviee will be made 
more effective, will it be as cheap asa railway ? The difference in the ease of 
many travellers, who have to come daily to the Fort, may amount as much as 
Rs.3a month. Sueh addition to the cost of locomotion would not only 
entail great hardship on many, but its inevitable result may be an inereased 
congestion of the residential quarters of the poor in the vicinity of Grant Road 
station. Even now, many people are unwilling to move to the north of the 
tuwn, because they feel the railway fare foo heavy for them. The tramway 
fare must be felt to be a heavier charge. It is difficult to say how many will 
feel the inconvenience, and to what extent the measures for drawing away the 
poor from the congested quarters will be neutralised, when the B. B. & C. I. 
and the G. I. P. lines are joined, and the railway south of Grant Road station 
is dispensed with.,........ Itis equally difficult to say how many would be 
benefited: their number must be certainly smaller, however influential they 
may be........... His Excellency the Governor gave expression to a wise 


sentiment at the fp pe Banquet—that a statesman should do nothing in 
ahurry. Jt would t 


e a statesmanlike procedure first to join the two railway 
lines, and watch the effect upon the traffic south of Grant Koad station, lf 


experience then shows that the line to the south is used by 8 small number and 


may be dispensed with without causing much hardship, it will be time to 
consider what to do with the railway. Until then no decision can be arrived 
at. Government cannot be in touch with the classes to whom the railway has 
been a hoon It is when the police and the postmen go on a strike that 
Government’s attention is forcibly drawn to high rents and high prices and 
their effect upon the poor..,...,... Weare sure that a statesman of Sir George 


‘Clarke’s cautious and sympathetic temperament will do nothing that will 


injure any one in a hurry.” [The Lndian Social Reformer writes :—“ There is 
a general feeling that Government have done wisely in insisting that a 
comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the city in the next twenty 
years should be formulated and systematically carried out, and that the 
present haphazard policy of the Improvement Trust should be abandoned. 
So far there is general agreement, As regards the suggestions tentatively 
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rward in the Government letter, we think that the best way of 
_  -@rriving at a. right conclusion, having regard to the extensive interests 
involved, ia’ 08 ppoint a thoroughly ‘representative Committee to investigate 
2. “His Excellency 4 George er ged is it ages. following out the, 
Pe Re Sa ue policy. enunciated in his reply to the address of the 
oo - ge owe we i (2), Bombay Corporation. First of all he took up the 
_ “Beir as Saleen Me problem of plague. He now takes up the equally grave 
ang serious. question of adequate house accommodation for the ever-increasing 
popalation of Bombay. A letter has been addressed to some of our important — 
local bodies for their. opinions concerning certain questions relating to the expan- 
sionof Bombay. We are sorry that even in this vital question the old narrow 
oli¢y. of asking opinions from only a few stereotyped bodies (many a time 
_ ee interpeted parties) is not departed from. If weremember rightly, it is the Bom- 
ee bay Chamber of Commerce that is, in season and out of season, dinning into the 
— ears of Government some of the very projects that are outlined in this letter. 
To ask their opinion is therefore, to say the least, redundant. The bodies which 
represent public opinion ought to be consulted first. There are two such—the 
Bombay Presidency Association and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber—to which 
we especially wish to draw the attention of Government. It is not yet late to 
doa graceful act by asking the opinions of these two bodies. The letter 
opens with a few general remarks on the present crowded condition of Bombay, 
the ever-increasing house-rents and the insanitation consequent upon over- 
crowding. With the progress and development of Commerce and Industry, 
Bombay is fast changing intoa second London....... Prices of commodities 
and rents are high, People have to live in unhealthy surroundings, and 
remain under-fed.......... A great administrator and ruler has many opportuni- 
ties of exercising his abilities for the welfare of this vast populace, How to give 
health and life to all these and to check the heavy toll levied by death—this 
problem must be faced sooner or tater. It is well that it is taken up now. The 
problem presents three aspects :—(1) The housing of the wealthy, the middle 
class and the working classes; (2) Channels of communieation ; (3) Methods of 
travelling. With reference to the first we think that the question of housing the 
middle and the working classes is far more important and imperative than that 
of the wealthy. We mean to make no invidivus distinctions, But the rich 
can manage about their difficulties for a time while the poorer classes are so 
hard pressed that relief in their case ought to be a speedy one. ‘The Improve- 
cue ment Trust, which has done good work for the city, has erred grievously, for 
while it has launched into schemes esosting lakhs and crores of rupees for the 
benefit of the rich, a far smaller portion of its funds is dedicated to the poor. 
We hope that this new scheme of expansion will be free from this charge. 
a. | lt is intended to reclaim-Mahim and the portion adjoining it for the accommo- 
a . dation of what are called the wealthy classes.......... But thousands of poor 
* people of all classes are staying there now. They will have to shift elsewhere 
if this scheme is put into force. Here they are having just what the scheme 
wants to provide for them-—-cheap houses and good climate. Why should they 
then be removed to make room for people who can be accommodated easily 
elsewhere? Reclamation of portions of the Back Bay is a better scheme for the 
accommodation of the rich, Government may well turn their eyes to Bandra 
also. It has already become a fashionable locality, and if the large areas in 
| and around it are improved, the rich will not have to go to any other place, 
a The Electric Tram system has already been carried up to Dadar and is to be 
- extended up to Mahim. ‘here are also the local trains of the B. B, & C, I. 
f and G, I. P. Railways. Thus the middle class and poor people dwelling there 
i have good travelling facilities. These classes can also be tempted to shift 
further out from Bandra if there is a reduction in the train fares and good 
sites for buildings. But all this intended expansion will be greatly retarded, 
' if a project, which is odious to the entire Bombay public and which was wisely 
dropped by Lord Lamington, is, through the efforts of a certain well-known 
section of the inhabitants of Bombay, again brought forward and put into practice 
ie to the utter disregard of native public opinion. We refer to the removal of the 
oar railway between Grant Road and Colaba. The vast utility of this has been 
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asserted time after time by all public bodies including the Corporation. | [t 
was ascertained by the Corporation that there are about thirty to forty thousand 
season-ticket holders travelling between these two stations. The local trains are 
bringing from five hundred “to one thousand passengers almost every quarter 
of an hour. There is no other way by which this huge passenger traffic can 
be handled. Tothink that the G, I. P. Railway and the electric trams can meet 
the requirements of the travelling public is altogether visionary. These have 
already got their hands full........... It is for all these reasons that we say that 
the removal of the Railway between Grant Road and Colaba will check the 
rising tendency to go to the suburbs and by congesting the population within 
& narrow area be the source of much insanitation and rise of house-rents—the 
very evils which Government want to do away with. In other respects the scheme 
of the expansion of Bombay will meet with sympathy and support from all 
provided, of course, that it will not, when actually put into practice, 
ignore the interests of the poorer classes. There is a demand from some 
quarters that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the Bombay Presidency 
Association should memorialise Government and request them to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into and report on the questions they have asked in this 
letter beiore any steps are taken in the matter. We think this suggestion a 
good one, as such a Commission will be able to put before Government 
all the different views held by the public of Bombay.” 


3, “The Government of His Excellency Sir George Clarke have addressed 
—s : an important communication to various public bodies 
"Rast Gojtar (34), 222d in Bombay, soliciting their views on a question of vital 
Dec, Eng. cols.; Sunj Var-  . es a 
tamdn (93), 13th Dee. importance to the city.......... The bodies consulted 
mostly represent the European side of the question, 
with which native opinion in this city has emphatically declined in past years to 
agree. With the exception of the Bombay Municipal Corporation there is no 
body among them which will allow Government an opportunity to feel the pulse 
of the city’s population, in whose interests the scheme has been proposed. In 
view of the packed majority which has been foisted on tue Corporation by 
the late municipal elections, we are inclined to doubt whether even that 
body will be able to pronounce an independent opinion upon the merits 
of the case. Native merchants who have large stakes in the city have not 
been consulted, and we hope their opinion will be called for. The City 
Improvement ‘Trust has aggravated the evil of increased rents, which now 
press heavily upon all classes of people, by their destructive activities and their 
failure to provide adequate accommodation simultaneously with the demolition 
of old houses and localities.......... Dingy, insanitary and plague-stricken 
houses which it should have been the first care of the ‘Trust to improve stand as 
they did, often the worse for neglect through ten years of plague.......... 
The Trust cannot in all conscience devote its energies toa more humane, 
beneficial and practical purpose than that of opening up houses and streets 
which are shut up against air and light by the greed of rapacious house-owners 
and the follies of Municipal administration in the past. If His Excellency the 
Governor will take the trouble to make a personal inspection of houses in the 
thickly congested parts of the city, he will be impressed with the necessity of 
instantaneous relief, Reclamation of the Western foreshore, conversion of the 
M4him woods and. the utilization of T'rombay are projects, each with its own 
merits and defects, that would take an unconscionable iength of time to carry out. 
yeoeeeeee Lt would be unfair to suggest that the Trust has achieved practically 
nothing during its ten. years’ existence, It has accomplished some good and 
useful work, but our complaint is that it has not done all that was, and could 
be, reasonably expected from a body of its vast financial resources and almost 
unlimited powers........... The reclaimed foreshore and the Ma4him woods would 
give accommodation only to the richer classes, but their case is governed by the 
law of demand and supply. ‘The provision of house accommodation for the more 
humble classes has not kept pace with the demand owing to theirinability to pay 
rents sufficiently high to attract capitalists to invest money for their benefit...... 
The heated controversy which was raised a couple of years ago onthe question 


of the abolition of the Railway line south of the Grant Road Station has been 


re-opened...... ... His Excellency is perhaps not aware tlat when the question 
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be the cause of the present mess in the. city, it isthe duty of Government. 


compiled, it was shown that within five years as many as sixty millions 
of passengers travelled along the line in question, and the fares resulting from 


_ this heavy traffic amounted to no less than 30 lakhs of rupees. Government also — 


pointedly called attention to the fact that the season ticket-holders were 
carried for fares which no electric tramway company could compete against 
and that it would be in the highest degree inconvenient for people who live in 
Salsette and elsewhere out of Bombay, especially those who have luggage with 
them, to have to travelintram-cars. This gives in a nutsholl an accurate repra- 
sentation of the popular opposition to the abolition of the line.......... Since the 
outbreak of plague, thousands of citizens who crowded together in densely 
populated localities in close proximity to the buSiness and commercial centres 
of the town, have betaken themselves to uncongested areas on the north. To 
deprive them of cheap, expeditious and convenient communication with the 


‘heart of the city would be to rob them of the only inducement they 


have in living away from the business quarters.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn. 
writes:—This is the first attempt at reconstructing an . Hastern city 
on the plan of a Western city. Up to ncw Bombay has gone on 
growing without any assistance from Government. ‘The evil of overcrowding has 
been accentuated by the policy adopted by the Improvement Trust of buying 
up land cheap and re-selling it at high prices, We fail to understand what 
good the Government scheme of dividing up the population into three classes 
will effect. As regards the excision of railway line between Grant Road and 
Colaba, it willonly serve to increase the hardships of the middle class and the 
poor, A strong protest should be made against it, and if necessary a giant public 
meeting held, The proposed reclamation of the Back Bay is a scheme solely 
for the benefit of the rich.] 


*4, Tt is always difficult to say how far schemes ‘launched in the name 
i. on in of *His Excellency the Governor in Council’ are 
eo ont (32), 22nd Dec» really the work of the Governor for the time being ; 
&. COS. °17° ° de 

| often enough, no doubt brilliant ideas first sprout in 

humbler brains; but still, the most humdrum of our Governors exercises a 


certain personal discretion as to what new ideas he shall accept the paternity of, 


In his letter to the public bodies of Bombay issued last week, Sir George Clarke 
is far from being humdrum; yet he has suggested little for the improvement of 
Bombay that we have not had before in someshape or other; but he is the 
first Governor to offer to tackle the problem heroically......... Nobody is more 
ready than ourselves to acknowledge the good work done by the Improve- 
ment Trust ; the Trust has cleared away some pestilent areas and replaced 
them by well laid out roads; it has also created a standard of building for the 
labouring classes which may well in future be adopted as the legal minimum 
in chawl accommodation. But the greatest evil of all that is laid at its door— 
the one on which Sir George Clarke laid stress—is that it has done nothing to 
remedy, if. if has not actually aggravated, the preposterous rents which 
everybody in Bombay finds himself compelled to pay........... One can 
blame neither® the landlord nor the Improvement Trust for this result.. 
For the present state cf things, Government alone are to blame. With the city 
Increasing in activity and population to an almost unprecedented degree, 
Government not only made no plans for the future, but hindered every sort of 
development by their greed for revenue. Even on the outskirts of Bombay, 
where large suburbs would have been the means of averting the enormous 
sanitary evils that have made the city a pest-house, building operations have been 
absolutely prevented by the preposterous ‘ building fines’ imposed for building 
upon some of the poorest agricultural land in existence.......... Bombay must, 
therefore, congratulate itself upon the fact.that it has a Governor of a courageous. 
and practical turn of mind and one who recognises that, whatever may: 


| s et 


to help it out of it. As His Excellency’s letter says, one great need is 
free communication throughout the island; this we already potentially 
possess in the electric tramways. With proper development they should 
enable a man to reach his work from any part of the island for an 
anna.......... The imagination is apt to run riot in fancying what Bombay 
might be—might, indeed, have already been—under a more far-sighted 
administration. We have a Governor now who thinks imperially, and we 
trust that before his departure the gigantic work of developing Bombay island 
will have proceeded so far and on such sound lines that he may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a garden city is arising out of abyss.” 


5. “The Corporation banquet to His Excellency the Governor was a success- 
Corporation banquet given fulfunction, inasmuch as it gave another ogcasion to 
to His Excellency the Gover- draw out the head of the administration on the subject 
nor of Bombay. of the policy of his Government and the vexed pro- 
ihe am-e-Jamshed (28), 2lst blem of the city’s development. Sir George Clarke 
ec., Hing. cols.; *Indian . ' o : 
Social Reformer (4), 22nq 10 his speech, not only asserted his desire to be sym-. 
Dec.; *Gujardté (24), 22nd pathetic towards the people but also to be of the 
Dec., Eng. cols. ereatest use to them. We no doubt welcome this 
fresh assurance; but then, which of his predecessor did not say as much when 
he took up the burden of office, and in whose case, when he laid it down, did 
people not find the harvest of good and sympathetic deeds, gathered by him 
in the course of his term, to be far more meagre than they wore led to anticipate 
at the outset? Weno doubt believe in Sir George Clarke’s capacity to do 
good and to diffuse sympathy wherever he goes; but we are naturally anxious 
to see His Excellency begin the Herculean task he has undertaken, and to show 
us how by genuine sympathy and respect towards the many public bodies, and 
regard for the various interests of the city, he helps to promote the welfare of the 
community at large. Without any disrespect to our new Governor it may be 
said that experience has made the ,Indians cynical in their expectations from 
rulers who proclaim sympathy from the house-tops at the outset of their career ; 
and they prefer to judge of a pro-consul’s sympathy and interest in their welfare, 
more by substantial deeds than by conventional speeches and broad smiles.” 
{The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ There could be no more appropriate 
motto for a Governor than that which His Excellency quoted from Confucius 
in his speech at the Corporation banquet. ‘Go before the people with thy 
example, and spare not thyself in their interests’; and all that the public has 
seen of Sir George Clarke's tendencies shows that His Excellency will be able 
to provide in his own Indian career one of the most striking illustrations of the 
wisdom and political value of this saying of the sage of the Far Kast. His. 
Excellency’s remark that excessive centralisation is at the root of the slow 
progress of mofussil Municipal and Local Boards encourages the hope that the 
Bombay Government at any rate will not be satisfied with any system of 
devolution which does not give more real scope to the principle of self- 
government in the districts. Too much official control prevents the popular 
representatives from realising their defects, As long as olficial predominance 
offers itself as the ready excuse forall defects and drawbacks, there is little chance 
of the citizens developing mucb public spirit and a high sense of responsibility.” 
The Gujardti writes: —“ For. our own part we do not like to exhaust our 
encomiums upon His Excellency at this stage of his career. It is somewhat 
unfair to him to place him in a false position by raising unduly high expecta- 
tions. The best cf Governors and Viceroys have no control over unforeseen. 
contingencies and all calculations made beforehand have cruel knack of 
being upset. But there can be no question that in Sir George Clarke the 
Presidency has a ruler of solid attainments, thoughtful temperament, open- 
hearted sympathy and independent judgment; and it is the duty of the Indian 
press and the Indian public to treat His Excellency in the same spirit in which 
he has been taking the public into his wo mone 
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6. “It was really a very happy idea of the Honourable Mr, Thackersey‘s 

to invite His Excellency the Governor to a banquet 

Sa@nj Vartama'n (95), 19th jn the magnificent Municipal Hall.......... As was. 
tent Roe —_ TR to be expected, Mr. Vithaldas, in proposing the’ toast 
Bon ols. (20), ist + of the evening, referred to most of the important: 
ae ~Municipal.questions of-the day. His Excellency’s 
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feply was marked by suavity, sympathy and a.keen appreciation of the 
wnour done him.,.....,... British administrators.all over India should take 

geart His Excellency’s remark that ‘no one really knows the country 
pa iis peopie one lives among them and has direct intercourse with 
em,’ Sir George Olarke. has already given practical evidence of his 


statesman ‘must carefully cherish, stimulate and seek to inspire all that is 


good.’ Above all,‘he should do nothing in a hurry.’ Oh! this burry! 


What evil it has wrought in India during the last few years! The anvil 
has been working eternally, the forge has never been silent, commissions and 
committees, ordinances and orders, new bills and amendments, prosecutions 
and deportations—the events of half a century may be saidto have been 
compressed into half a decade........... This last dictum of Sir George Clarke 
would alone suffice to stamp His Excellency a sound and sober statesman. ‘The 
assurance that nothing will be done ina hurry during his regime will restore 
perfect confidence to the public mind.......... A statesman who is resolved to 
‘go before the people with his example and not spare himself in their behalf’ 
is bound to make his mark on the administration of this Presidency.” 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—‘ The Honourable Mr, Vithaldas Thakersey 
hit the nail on the head when he described His Excellency the Governor as the 


persona gratissima, whose wide sympathy and desire to obtain knowledge at 


first hand hasstood him in good stead at the threshhold of his official career. 
His Excellency Sir George Clarke made a reply suited to the occasion. Every 
line of his speech breathed sympathy and good-will to the people. Unlike his 
predecessors, His Excellency did not indulge in vague generalities and ambi- 
guous expressions, but he went straight at questions which have been occupying 
the minds both of the Government and the Corporation.” | 


*7. ‘Weare indeed amused at the laudation showered on the devoted head 
of the Governor by the President of the Bombay Mu- 
nicipal Corporation at the dinner given in his honour 
on Wednesday last. We have our own views on the 
wisdom and propriety of that function. We, however, think, weare fairly entitled 
to inquire of Mr. Vithaldas what prodigies of administration His Lxcellency 
the Governor has achieved during the ten weeks that he has been among us to 
justify all that he said in his post-prandial oraticn. Of course, he has ‘ graced ’ 
some social functions and given utterances of a neutral colour which are certain- 
ly not above the commonplace. We also know that he has issued two State 
papers oi very doubtful utility, one on imoculation and the other on the very 
complex subject of the future expansion of Bombay. But what of that? Is 
there any declaration of policy in those papers regarding the method and 
manner in which he contemplates carrying out the administration he is entrusted 
with? Has he propounded any large and broad principles of statecraft? At 
any rate we have failed to notice anything of the kind. We admit that 
he has expressed his sympathy ‘with the people and his desire to learn 
things at first hand so as to be able to do some good. We shall be the frst to 
praise that good when practically achieved. But then we all know the 
difference between sympathetic words and sympathetic deeds........-. It would 
be utterly unfair to judge him'so prematurely. Clever as he is and reputed to 
be quick at grasping problems, it will yet take him at the very least two years. 
before he makes himself thoroughly conversant with the wishes and require- 
ments, not of the ‘proud’ city of Bombay alone but of the Presidency at 
arge........... We for one must deprecate, even at social functions, that 
hyperbolic language which absolutely. misleads the ignorant, One wonders 
whether the speaker was really in earnest’or whether he was only indulging in 
refined. Phariseeism which unfortunately is so rife in Bombay and is demoralis- 
pg men. of the type of Mr. Vithaldas,...,..... It would be an evil day when. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (29), 22nd 
Dec., Eng. cols, 


17 | 


His Excellency the Governor is advised by men of the superficiality of 
Mr. Vithaldas and by exceedingly selfish bodies like the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and the Port Trust and takes any action simply on the basis of their 


views. They are a standing menace to the true interests of the permanent - 


citizens of Bombay. ‘These are the last bodies that should be consulted. Alto- 


gether, therefore, we cannot say that the new Governor has begun his adminis- 


tration well so far as inoculation and the expansion of the city are concerned. 
Let us devoutly hope he will not allow himself to be captured by these interested 
bodies, as also by that other equally interested class of monopolists, the govern- 
ing bureaucracy of the Presidency, who deem the people to be of no account 
and consider themselves alone as the salt of the earth and gods on the soil of 
India to do what they please.”’ 


8. “His Excellency Sir George Clarke has done many unexpectedly 
happy things during the ‘short time he has been in 

His Excellency the Gov- Our midst, and his kindly invitation to the native 
ernor of Bombay and the journalists of the Presidency to £0 to the Parel 
Bombay journalists. = Laboratory to personally witness the intricate and 
D a i. why bate highly scientific process of preparing the plague 
Prakdsh (42), 21st Dec., Eng. Prophylactic was certainly one of the happiest. 
cols, It was indeed a unique occasion in more senses 
than one. For the first time Hindu, Parsi, 

Muhammadan and other journalists from all parts of the Presidency found 
themselves together. Less mischief would be laid at the door of the native 
press if such gatherings were periodically held for the purpose of exchanging 
views. ‘The most significant aspect of the event was that this was the first 
occasion on which the representatives of the native press,as a body, were 
formally received by the head of the Presidency........... Here, again, Sir 
George has set a new example which goes to prove that during his regime 
the word ‘inaccessibility’ will be unknown. Very few, perhaps, realise 
what this means. But in the case of an administrator it means 
everything that makes for good government....... Yesterday’s function 
at the Parel Laboratory was a complete success, and His Excellency 


may be said to have killed two birds with one stone. Not only 


were the journalists given an opportunity of witnessing with their own 
eyes the preparation of the prophylactic, but by the graceful little speech which 
His Excellency made at the conclusion he awakened quite new feelings in the 
heart of every one present.......... The speech must have come as a revelation 
to those present. We are sure it will produce a more sobering effect on 
the native press than a dozen repressive enactments. Its earnest tone and 
evident sincerity must bave gone home to the heart of every journalist presens. 
His Excellency’s invitation for candid criticism—constructive and not destruc- 
tive—was timely. Altogether it was a unique occasion, and every journalist 
present will carry with him happy memories of it, We heartily thank Sir 
George Clarke and trust that yesterday’s gathering will have the happiest 
results.”? (The Indu Prakdsh writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


*9, The editor of the Indian Social Reformer gives the following impres-« 
| sions of his visit to the Parel Laboratory :—* After 
carefully following the explanations given by the 
Directors of the Laboratory and after diseussing with 
them some points on which further imformation seemed necessary, it can be 
safely said that all chances of contamination of the serum in the course of its 

reparation, bottling and despatch have been practically eliminated.......... 
1 asked the Directors these questions :—Supposing the patient from whom the 
plague bacilli are taken for the preparation of the serum happens to be suffer- 
ing from some constitutional taint, would not that taint be transmitted to the 
serum, and through the serum to the inoculated person? ‘Taking the analogy 
of vaccination we all know that arm-to-arm vaccination has been condemned 
for this very reason that it may and does communicate any constitutional {aint 
in the person operated from to the person operated on.......... Were any 
precautions taken to take the plague virus only from persons free ‘from ail 
constitutional taint, assuming that it was possible to detect every kind of it? 
geeseeeee Captain Liston and Captain Mackay took pains to explain how 
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Indian Social leformer 
(4), 22nd Dec. 
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he danger sugtested could not arise in inoculation with Haffkine’s serum....... 
At will be seen that the following explanation given by the Directors of the 
oratory ia perfectly satisfactory. Vaccination against small-pox, which 
_., %8 quite popular, is really an empirical process, while inoculation with Haffkine’s 
"~~, ~gé¥um is a thoroughly scientific process in which every contingency of risk has 
3 _ been foreseen and provided against. The plague bacillus is distinct from any 
. Other disease germ as yet known : it is carefully identified and isolated, and the 
‘greatest care is taken that only it, and nothing but it, finds its way to the 
sterilised broth ¢ even it is killed in the prepared serum which is made in- 
‘supportable for any living germ by the addition of one-half per cent. of 
earbolic acid: The skil!, ingenuity and delicacy displayed in the mechanical 
processes whereby the fluid is passed from stage to stage and from bottle to 
bottle, without possibility of contamination, is simply marvellous. The final 
process when the phial containing the serum is divided at the shoulder and 
hermetically sealed by a single operation at both ends, the narrow neck with 
& quantity of the serum inthe phial, bearing the same number as the phial, 
being retained as a voucher in the office to be examined in case of any com- 
plaints from patients inoculated with the serum in the phial, is a perfect 
protection against incidents such as that which happened at Mulkowal where 
rubber corks were used to close the phials. The new phial cannot be opened 
by accident or curiosity without sterilising first the neck. When it is once 
opened, it cannot be closed again, and there is, therefore, no temptation to keep 
any of the fluid for another day. I should lke to see single dose tubes in- 
oo troduced if possible, as it would prevent wastage and obviate the necessity, to 
ae which some people seem to have a sentimental objection, of being inoculated 
from the same phial as others. This is, however,a very small matter. I am 
sure that a visit to the Parel Laboratory will convince everyone, who is not 
determined not to be convinced, that inoculation with Haffkine’s serum is an 
entirely safe, simple and practically painless process.”’ 


10. ‘“ His Excellency the Governor’s invitation to the editors of local 
Indian Spectator (5),°2ist. Dewspapers to meet him at the Parel Laboratory 
Dec.; *Gujardti (24), 22nd to witness the process of manufacturing plague 
Dec., Eng. cols. serum met with a cordial response.......... The 
principal object in inviting the editors appears to have been to afford them an 
opportunity to see for themselves what precautions are taken to ensure the purity 
of the serum and to prevent injurious organisms from finding their way 
ve into it, and it is but fair to say, after what our representative has seen, that 
in this direction, nothing seems wanting.......... Even since the Mulkowal 
ES disaster the ‘ after-effects ’ theory sprang into existence. People, and medical 
ia men among them, attributed certain diseases and ailments suffered by inoculat- 
= ed persons to the after-effects of inoculation. But the authorities at Parel 
made light of this on interrogation. However, though the public mind may 
be set at rest as regards the risks of contamination, another barrier 
to be overcome will be the removal by demonstration to this popular 
prejudice about after-effects, Another drawback is the comparatively 
‘short period during which the protective effect of an inoculation lasts, 
‘people are reluctant to undergo the operation every six or nine months, We 
must leave it to the thinking public to judge for themselves, whether or not it 
is best for them to get inoculated. It is evident that Government have care-— 
fully weighed all the issues and come to the conclusion that inoculation is the 
one preventive of plague, furnishing the means of dealing most effectively with 
the largest number of people in the shortest time, and with the infliction of the 
least hardship upon them. His Excellency the Governor’s speech on the 
occasion had the same ring of sincere sympathy and the expression of a 
cordial desire for co-operation, which have characterised his former speeches ; 
and we feel grateful to him and the courteous Laboratory Officers for having 
given us an opportunity to see things for ourselves.” (The Gujardti 
writes :—“ His Excellency addressed the editors in a most candid and homely 
speech which-no Indian reader can read without being struck by his 
* genuine simplicity, high character and broad-mindeness. He asked for full 
oe a and even adyerse criticism, but he expected fairness of spirit and suggestions 
ie .. Of a constructive character. - We have a good deal to say in this connection, 
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But in the niesniwhill we must oxpress our sincerest thanks to His ‘Excellency 
for the condescension he showed in meeting and addressing Indian editors 
personally in a spirit which cannot be too war rmly commended. ‘y 


ll. 


“His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay’s speech 
at the prize distribution cere- 
mony at the Scottish Orphan- 
age at Bombay. 

Akhbar-e-Soudagar (20), 
17th Dec., Eng. cols. 


“ His Excellency Sir George Olarke has, during his brief career, been 


winning golden opinions, both from the public and the 
press. “He seems to be actuated by the noble desire 
of being kind, considerate ‘and sympathetic to the 
people of the Presidency. Judging him by his 
recent speeches and some of his public acts, he has 
given ample testimony of what his regime in the 
future will be. If everything goes well, and if His 


Excellency adheres to his policy of lending one ear to officers of Government 
and another to the public voice, and continues to 
justice evenly between the rulers 


hold the scales of 


and the ruled, there is: a_ bright 


future both before himself as well as those over whose destinies he has to 


preside, 


At the annual prize distribution of the Scottish Orphanage, His 


Excellency i is reported to have said in his address to the students: ‘ When you 
go out into the life of India, I earnestly desire you to show consideration to 
the Indian people, who are keenly sensible to rough things or rude manners, 
which are not only highly offensive, but are unworthy of the high traditions 


of Scotland.’ 


Though His Excellency confined his remarks to Scotland, he 


evidently meant them to be applied to the European rulers of the country. 
These words of his are worth their weight in gold. They ought to be tran- 
scribed in blazing characters and placed in prominent positions in every public 


office, and in all places where they can be seen and read by Europeans in the. 


country. These remarks are significant, since it is the honest opinion of all 
educated Indians that the present unrest in India is mainly due to race pre- 
judice, and to ‘rough things and rude manners’ on the part of Officials, high 


and low, more often the latter than the former. 
difference between preaching and practice. 


There is always a marked 
Should there be an occasion—and. 


such occasions often arise in this country-—wher an official is found to be rude 
towards an Indian, the educated people of this Presidency will watch with 
great concern the attitude of His Excellency towards the offending official.” 


12. Ever since his arrival in our midst, Sir George Clarke has been 


Instances of His Excellency 
Sir George Clarke’s practical 
sympathy with the people. 
 Dnyan Prakash (40), 17th 
Dec. 


letter to the vernacular papers on the subject of inoculation. 


surprise visit to the Haji’s Camp in Bombay with a view to see for himself what 
sanitary arrangements were made for the poor Hajis. 


showing his sympathy with the people of this Pre- 
sidency i ina number of ways. Assoon as Mr. Dadabhai 
Navroji reached these shores, His Excellency sent him 
a most cordial message of sympathy, wishing him lon 

life among those for whose well-being he had laboured 
for so many years. ‘hen His Excellency wrote a 
He also paid a 


It is understood that His 


Excellency will, departing from the established practice, spend a considerable 
portion of April in Bombay and teave for Mahableshwar only when the hot season 


really begins. 
mind Is cast. 


All these things show clearly in what mould His Excellency’s 
If instead of seeing things with the eyes of the people around 


him, His Excellency were to see them “with his own eyes and ascertain for 
himself the true condition of the people, his regime would be productive of 
much happiness to the people committed to his care. 


13, 


Comments on Lord Cur. 
-zon’s speech on Imperialism 
recently delivered at  Bir- 
winches. 

Jaém-e-Jamshed (25), 2Uth 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Arunodayu 
(108), 15th Dec. 


“Tt was a brilliant speech that Lord. Curzon delivered the other 


day at Birmingham, It is time, however, that 
Imperial statesmen, like the ex-Viceroy of India, 


ceased to indulge in platitudes and began to address | 


themselves to the solution of the many knotty Impe- 
rial problems that await settlement. To take the 
case of this country for instance, we all know that a 


Swadeshi Government or Stcarajya is not possible 


at present, but, then, how are Indian aspirations to 


be so satisfied as to make the Indians thoroughly loyal and contented towards 
their alien rulers?. How is India to be made a thoroughly integral portion of the 
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Empire, and how will it he possible to give her.a place in the Imp 
keaping with her position and importance in respect of area, population 
and future potentialities? How is India to be made to cease to feel that 
_ she is merely the Cinderella of the Empire? Surely even so ardent and 
rnest an Imperialist as Lord Curzon cannot imagine that India. will go on 
‘making sacrifices in blood and treasure as ungrudgingly as she has done jn 
_ the past, and that her princes and people will rush to defend British honour and 
British possessions beyond the seas with the alacrity they have hitherto shown, 
if they are to be considered to be merely auxiliaries—men without any abiding 
interests or substantial rights in the Empire. At present the importance 
attached to the Colonies and the consideration shown for Colonial sentiment are 
altogether out of proportion to their intrinsic value, and when India sees that, 
in spite of all her devotion to the British raj, her past services and her undoubted 
superiority of resources, she is treated as if she were of no consideration to the 
British, her feelings cannot but be damped, her sentiments chilled, and her 
enthusiasm cooled, when it comes to defending the interests of the Empire as a 
whole. That Colonial youths should be free to compete for and enter the 
Indian Civil Service, but that even the most respectable Indian should be 
prevented from residing and trading in the Colonies are anomalies not likely to 
cement the bonds of Empire or to keep India a loyal member of it. What then 
do Imperial statesmen propose doing to solve this and other Imperial problems 
on truly statesmanlike lines?’ [The Arunodaya writes:—English statesmen 
do not seem to have finally decided as yet upon the policy they should follow 
in governing India. Some of them are of opinion that as British supremacy 
in India was established with the help of the sword, it should be maintained 
in the same manner. Lord Curzon held the same opinion during his Viceroyalty 
in India but seems to have changed it after his departure from the country, 
because in his recent speech on Imperialism he is reported to have declared that 
his Imperialism was not of the militant type and that in his opinion India was 
held more by moral force than by bayonets. Lord Curzon’s change of opinion 
may be due to the prevalence of political unrest and the boycott movement 
in India. | 


( 14, ‘ Mr. Nevinson has told the British public that he has ‘not heard a 
word said in favour of the new scheme for Advisory 

Comments on the proposed Councils of Notables.’ If so, we are sorry for the 

may ar er ‘a a company in which he has been moving, and we are 
nr poner ane sure that he has misunderstood, or has determined 
not to understand, most of his informants. Modifica- 

tions of the Government scheme are expected. The scheme is nothing more 
than tentative, as Government have taken every care to inform the public. But 

it is absurd to pretend that not a word is, or can be, said in favour of the scheme. 

The evidence given before the Decentralisation Commission by non-official 
witnesses has up till now been almost uniformly in favour of Advisory Councils. 

for District Officers. It would be strange in the circumstances, if no word 
were said in favour of similar Councils for the Provincial Governments. 

and for the Imperial (sovernment, But as the proceedings of the Congress. 

are generally characterised by haste, and as this year there will be more 
distractions than usual, if seems desirable to sound a note of warning, 

No institution can be expected to be perfect at its inception.......... 

The Advisory Councils will not have a final constitution when they are 

just started. When once they are established, the Congress may, in the 

ight of subsequent experience, from time to time demand modifications of 
them. Let us have the little Government propose to give, when they are in a 

Pie mood to give. The Advisory Councils will associate with Government, in 
aa some way or other, a few score of non-officials altogether, a larger number than 
ae the Legislative Councils can provide for; and thatis something. The Congress 
—— may suggest that the Advisory Councils should have a few elected mem- 
bers. Other modifications of the scheme may he desired. When the 
Councils are once established, Government will have to consult them. 
Phe proceedings of the Provincial Councils, at least, will be public, or we 


ask that they shall be public. In any case, their recommendations. 
 peing open to public criticism, even the Government nominees will not blindly 
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support every measure proposed by Government. The Government nominees —— 
will, after all, be of the people. In the Advisory Councils they will acquire 
4 training which they cannot now acquire anywhere else. They will no 
onger remain indifferent to the problems which are discussed by the Congress. 
The Notables may not agree with the plebeians; but let them be madé 
to think about the welfare of their fellow-citizens, and let them have oppor- 
tunities of developing a public spirit. In the end, that which is right and 
good will prevail.” | | 


15. “The policy of Lord Curzon and Sir B. Fuller has made our 
Mussalman brethren believe that they are under the 
Exhortation toMubammad- special patronage of the British and that they will 
7 Na Ay all ge eaten of gain everything if they keep aloof from the Indian 
Patriot (13), 14th Dec. National Congress and show their enmity towards the 
Hindus in and out of season. That our Muham- 
madan brethren will realise, at no distant datv, that their lot is indissolubly 
bound up with that of the Hindus is as sure as that to-morrow’s sun will rise. 
But we cannot afford to sit idly, waiting for that. event. We must miss no 
opportunity of doing our duty by our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen ~ by 
awakening their sense of national feeling. We must constantly hammer at 
them till they are so shaped as to perceive ‘that the Hindus and Moslems of India 
are in the same boat. If they were not blinded by the prospect of a seeming 
immediate gain, they ought to have seen, erenow, from the appeal which the 
Hamidia Islamic Society made to the Ladians i in general, and to their co-religion- 
ists in particular, that both the Hindus and the Muhammadans are regarded 
as undesirable Asiatics in South Africa. No concession is made to them there 
on the ground of the special patronage which they imagine they receive at the 
hands of the Government of India. Nay, more. In South Africa Muhammadan 
interests are much more at stake than those of the Hindus as will appear 
from a cursory reference to the Indian Directory of South Africa.......... If 
Indian Muhammadans still labour under the impression that they are the 
special protéges of Knglishmen, they are welcome to their sweet delusion, 
Still, however, we cannot refrain from drawing their attention to the proceed- 
ings of a meeting of Muhammadans in London, presided over by no less a 
man than the ex-Justice, Mr. Amir Ali of Calcutta, to protest against the 
treatment meted out to the British Indians—both Muhammadans and Hindus— 
in South Africa, We are very giad to learn that the Bombay A2juman-d- 
Islam have moved in the matter and have appointed Mr. Jinnah asa delegate 
to England to educate public opinion there. Other Anjumans and Muham- 
madan Associations must likewise educate Muhammadan public opinion here, 
If Muhammadan public opinion is roused on any grievance, it is sure to be 
heard and respected, for it is both manly and vigorous. Let us hope that the 
wrongs of their co-religionists 1 in South Africa will rouse the operas Moslem 
community to action.” 


. 16, ‘‘ News comes from South Africathat about oae hundred and fifty ez- 
Cg a a ae of the indian Army, Afridis, Gurkhas, Sikhs and 
National Congress to adopt thers, have placed their services at the disposal of Lord 
effective measures for the S¢elborne, and have volunteered to die in the defence 
redress ot the grievances of of the South African States against the raids of the 
Indians in South Africa. Zulus.......... What, we wonder what must be the 
Fomie (9), 5) ee thoughts passing in the minds of these peopleP Do 
they labour under the false and misleading belief that by rendering valiant 
services to the whites of South Africa they will be tolerated in South Africa ? | Rane 
No, they are not wanted in South Africa, because the Europeans cannot com- 
pete with the Indians in a fair field. South Africa has got to become the 
white man’s country, just as India wants to become the black man’s country ; 
and so long as the Soufh Africans can help it, they will leave no stone unturned 
to expel the Indians from their country. If the Indians want to remain in 
Africa, they must persuade their brethren in India to take up their cause in 
earnest. Only if the Indians vehemently attack the South African policy of the 
British, and allow them no rest and peace by the adoption of a policy of active 
boycott all-round, the Government of India, the India Office and the British 
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nent will take serious steps to safeguard our-intorests in the Colonies and. 
neies of Great Britain. Already a piteous appeal has come from our 
South Africa to the Indian National Congress, and six dele- 


ay pate é are coming specially from there to awaken the sense of self-respect of 
_ heir countrymen. It remains to be seen what the National Congress will do in 
- the matter. A protest resolution on paper sent to the authorities will not get 
this grievance or any other grievance redressed. ‘The time has now come for 


» adoption of more effective measures.. Let us hope that the National Con- 


gress will no longer delay in adopting them.” 


17. We have already discussed the true nature of Mr. Morley’s Decen- 
| tralization Commission and the Council: reforms 
Revival of old villuge in- scheme. If British officials had not deliberately 
stitutions said to be neces: destroyed the village institutions and the Panchayat 
sary if there is tO be a real ; iar ee . 
decentralization of authority. System, which had existed in India for thousands of 
Resari (136),17th Dec. § years before the establishment of British rule in 
: | this country, the question of decentralization would 
never havearisen atall. If there is to bea real delegation of authority, the 
old village institutions should be revived ; nay, the village councils should 
be invested with considerable independent powers and, being thoroughly 
representative in character, they should also be entrusted with a pretty large 
share in the administration of the country ; further, as Sir Charles Dilke said 
many years ago, the rulers of large Native States should be given more 
independence, Sir H. Risley, who is mainly responsible for the present 
retrograde policy of Government, also held similar views 19 years ago, 
Owing to the destruction of village institutions by the English, the Indian 
villagers have totally lost their former public spirit and capacity for discharging 
responsible work. ‘To remedy this, village institutions should be revived every- 
where, and, as in Germany, the elective principle should be introduced 
therein. The village Patil and the village Panch should be elected by the 
people, the Panchayat thus formed should be empowered to decide petty 
civil and criminal cases, anda certain portion of the public revenue should 
be entrusted to them with authority to spend it on small works of public 
utility. When such representative village institutions come into existence, 
they can be made to serve as the basis on which to build up more important 
representative institutions in the State. This was Sir H. Risley’s opinion 
19 years ago. If the rayats be granted such independent powers and rights as 
are referred to above, then alone can the Decentralization Commission be said 
to have served some useful purpose. 


18, The statements made by Mr. Ferozeshah Bamanji Petit are the most . 
important of all those that have yet been made by 

Factory Labour Com- wyill-owners before the Factory Commission. His 
pee Pa ne SO (20) suggestion that Government should intervene and 
des), Poe. 7 ’ restrict by law the working hours of the mill-hands 
. sounds a timely note of warning and deserves 

very careful consideration. This suggestion of his is so strongly supported 
by facts and figures and is of such primary importance that we hope 
that when the Cummission sets about sifting the vast mass of materials | 
before it it will not fail to give it its due weight. Mr. Ferozeshah 
admitted that in no other civilised country did any restriction exist upon the 
working hours of adult labourers, but he pointed out that the conditions of 
India were peculiar enough to justify such a measure. Not only is the Indian 
mill-hand physically weak, but he is weak intellectually also, and consequently 
incapable of taking care of himself. Tempted by the prospect of larger 
earnings the hands in many a mill work longer hours than is good for them. 
Besides, in India there are not, as in Europe, any ‘'rades Unions to protect the 
labourer. It is, therefore, the duty of the Government “to protect him from 
the grasping mill-owner. These views of Mr, Ferozeshah really do him honour, 
It is a pleasure to note his advocacy of the causo of the helpless, down-trodden 
mill-hand forced to work day and night for the sake of making a little extra 
money ; the more so, as Mr, Ferozeshah is himself a mill-owner. 


ae et 


*19. The Factory Commission has completed ‘its sessions in Bombay,’ 
and has collected a lot of evidence. The most. 
remarkable feature of that evidence is the 
| change which has come over the. witnesses with 
respect to legislative restriction of the hours of labour. In Ahmedabad, 
they were almost to a man in favour of free contract and against restriction ;- 
in Bombay many of the most prominent mill-owners and managers, both 


Parsi (32), 28nd Dec., 
Eng, cols. 


Indian and English, have spoken in favour of restriction. The differénce 
of view is instructive, for it is a notorious fact that the Bombay. mill-owners, 


though far from perfect, pay much more attention to sanitation, cleanli-: 


ness and ventilation in their mills than do those of Ahmedabad........... It 
will be remembered also that when the Bombay Miil-owners’ Association 
discussed the question of voluntarily shortening their hours of labour, one of 
the chief objections was that even if Bombay curtailed its working hours 
there were no means short of legislation of compelling Ahmedabad to follow 
suit, and the Bombay spinners were naturally averse to giving such an advantage 
to Ahmedabad. ‘These considerations will doubtless have their due weight with 
the Commission. The Bombay witnesses, like those of Ahmedabad, are as a rule 
against the idea of a class of ‘young persons,’ but there is nothing to be 


surprised at in this, for if the working hours of adults are restricted by law the 


necessity for creating by law a new class of ‘ young perscns’ vanishes.” 


20. ‘Are our Moderate friends sure they do not themselves go to the 
extreme in denouncing the Extremists, and belittling 
Reflections on the political their numerical strengthand influence? The extreme 
parties and the politcal wine of the Congress is certainly not an insignificant 
situation in India. 5 5 . os y 5 
Indian Spectator (5), 21st 4a¢tor in our public life, as we have seen to our cost, 
Dec. It is one thing to differ from their views and oppose 
their methods ; quite another to brush them aside as 
of no account. In one way, it looks rather unparental on the part of 
Moderates to disown those whom they have themselves nourished on unwhole- 
some political pabulum, Who first started the cry of complete independence 
for India? Who wanted self-government, without qualifying the demand in 
regard to time, circumstances and surroundings ? Who originated the idea of the 
Colonial form of Government for India without telling their followers that they 
must train themselves up for the change and strive by constitutional methods 
to modify the existing system? Who first complained of ‘ Russian’ methods in 
India without experiencing those methods actually at work, and who encouraged, 
Continental and American philanthropists to philander with our unwary youths? 
It is scarcely fair for the teachers to denounce their impulsive pupils, now that 
the latter are taking their gurus literally at their word. Isit toolate to win them 
over P — It may be so for the officials and for the Anglo-indian press. For our 
Congress leaders it is still possible to win back the wanderers. After all, the 
Extremists may not be so black as they are being painted. With all their wild 
taik and dare-devil tactics, they have shown the courage of their convictions. 
seceeeeee On the other hand, you have tumblers and mountebanks, men who are 
ultra-loyalist this year and ultra-patriotic the next, whose conscience seems to 
have been absorbed by their stomach, who work in the dark to undermine consti- 
tuted authority and use incautious youth often to betray it in the hour of peril. 
Are not these the worse enemies of society and the State? India suffers from 
other well-meaning allies also, more than from her own deluded Extremists:-—a 
class of Englishmen who never tire of reminding us of our ‘glorious past’, 
when what we really need is to be shaken out of our inglorious present. Were 


not our ancestors a race of ‘advanced thinkers’ when the forefathers of our 


British rulers tramped the forests as ‘naked savages’? very one of us has 
heard this fable since the days of his grandmother. And every one knows that 
tke ‘advanced thinkers’ were very few and far between—perhaps one in a 


million. But even supposing our forefathers were all a race of philosophers 


and statesmen at some unknown period of history, is it not the greater 


shame to us, their descendants, that we have come to the present: 
pass—that we have hecome fools, and such fools that we do not know we are 


fools ? ‘To cackle for compiete autonomy at this stage of our political develop- 


ment, for shutting out the world from our ‘beloved mother-land,’—who 


a te ee 


llow such advite but a flock of geese? And what is one to say of 
Advisers aheling for popularity by telling us how good, how great 
had rather have a friend who would slap my face when I go astray 

One who ‘ever stroking my back and serving me with .amiable- 
waddle about virtues I have yet to acquire and which bis good nature actually 
prevents me from acquiring. The Anglo-Indian is bad ‘enough, ridiculing and 
livarting us at every turn. But we know him for an opponent, and. are 
always on our guard, often braced up by his opposition. This insidious poison 
‘of self-complacency, injected into the veins of our unthinking youth, is 
-Teally worse. All honour to those noble sons of England, who strive to 
'Taise .us politically to their own status, But they must not scruple to point 
out our faults to us, through which faults ‘we suffer more than from all 
the. unfavourable political conditions of which we are the victims, It 
would be living in a fools’ paradise to shut one’s eyes to the unrest in India. 
There the unrest is ; it is spreading even to classes other than the educated. It. 
is becoming a huge uphcaval, political on the surface, but in its real character 
to a greater extent racial, social and economic. It is only the beginning of the 
statesman’s trouble. If he is wise, just, upright, he may yet avert the coming : 
storm. If he lets it drift further, it will be at his cost. ‘The shock to the 
Empire, in that case, will be something unexpected. To India it will mean 
suicide on a vast scale. But to hold the Extremists alone guilty of preparing 

the way for such a catastrophe ; or to say that this or that individuai or this or 

that race is courting such a fate for the unhappy country, is obviously unfair. 

The Moderates are not less to blame than the Extremists; Anglo-Indians not 

less than Indians; and some of our English friends not less than both. Let us try 

to realise the situation before attempting its betterment. And in denouncing 

the Extremists let us ourselves avoid—the Falsehood of Extremes.” 
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21. “The current year is drawing to a close. In the course of the past 
Lethe sah veb'viog for the twelve months India has passed through very troublous 
advanced ideals of the times and even now her troubles do not show any ap: 
Extremists. preciable signs of decrease. Measure after measure 
Oriental Review (12), 18th of stern repression has been foisted on us, one of our 
_ best men was spirited away into an unjustifiable exile, 
one of the worst enactments of the Legislature was passed, newspaper 
editors were prosecuted for having the courage of their convictions, school- 
boys were flogged and sent to jail for ‘being boys after all,’ and then to. 
| redress the balance we were presented with a scheme of precious reforms and 
- . gny number of homilies on sympathy, peace and good-will among mankind. It 
is sad to reflect on all these events which have crowded into the political 
calendar of the departing year, it is sadder still to find that the resultine 
estrangement between the rulers and the ruled is getting wider and wider, 
but the saddest thing of all is the disunion in our own camp.......... 
Never was the necessity for the co-operation of men of all classes and 
creeds and all shades. of political opinion more necessary than it is in these. 
days of our probation and trial when our virtues are being put to the 
strictest proof, antl our vices and our defects magnified........... Disunion 
has been an ancient enemy of Indian progress, and it is perhaps more active 
to-day than ever. Its effects will be all the more disastrous because the times 
have changed and are changing every day. ‘The ideals of the Congress which. 
but a few years ago were practically confined tothe aristocracy of intellect 
are now penetrating the lowest strata of our society........... The ill-fated parti- 
tion of Bengal gave birth to a new province and a new spirit at the same time: 
that new spirit has manifested itself throughout the country in the erow-. 
ing intensity of the people’s love for their motherland; but we will never. 
be able to turn this devotion to practical account unless our men are. - 
prepared to sink their petty differences and jealousies in the discharge of a 
great national duty. We are constrained to make these observations in 
view of some of the most virulent articles that have of late appeared in the- 
- columns of the Kesari. Abuse has been an old weapon of argument in all 
ages: unfortunately in India it is not the last but the first infirmity of these 
politicians, call them Extremists, Nationalists, impatient Idealists, or what 
you will, men who have ready knack of making themselves obnoxious wherever: 


Se oes 


25, : | 

they go, men who believe in the maximum of loud talk coupled with the mini-. 
mum of solid work, men who would force through the laborious stages of our 
progress ata fever-heat and seek to erect a tottering fabric of clay on the 
uncertain foundations of sand, Let any impartial critic read those articles to 
which we refer, and he will find in them a tissue of vulgar abuse, ‘vile impre- 


cations, and the most ‘intolerable rhodomontade.’ Why rail at the Yellow Press — 


in England and in India for their wild attacks on-our educated men, why bring 
down the hammer ceaselessly on the head of Reuter and his confréres for 
their garbled messages across the sea, why resent the:motives and the prejudices. 
of the ‘sun-dried bureaucrat’ in this land, when we have in our ranks 
men who will not be ashamed of the gross misrepresentation and denunciation 
of their countrymen and who take delight in hurling foul imputations against. 
the two great workers in our cause, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Mr. G. K, 
Gokhale, who have dedicated their lives to the servize of the country which 
gave them birth? Itis a very easy task to amuse the vulgar masses by 
running down great and well-known men as ‘ mendicants’ and to stir up their 
worst passions against an alien Government by a violent effort of the historic 
imagination. The most serious issues, are involved in our national struggle, 
and if we do not bring the requisite moderation and judgment to bear on 
our political work in the midst of millions of our fellow-countrymen who are 
yet uneducated and can therefore neither reason nor comprehend, the conse- 
quences will be all the more serious for us in the long run. Let us first build 
up the strength and character of the nation and increase the public-spiritedness 
of the people and there will be time enough to consider the more advanced 
ideals and methods of our nev patriots. Till then ict us pursue our work on 
the lines laid down for us by the fathers of our national movement who 
had more of political foresight in them than bravado and who never mistook 
insolence for independence. Let the self-willed. members of the advanced 
wing of the Congress consider their position fora while like reasonable and 
common-sense men, and they may yet perceive the stupendous unwisdom of 
their ways. We have all got to face a really hard situation. Let us face 
it not as so many doctrinaire schoolmen beating the air, but as sound practical 
men who eannot affect to ignore the circumstances in which they live and the 
limitations under which they have to work, It is not ‘the sanguineness of 


temper which desires to accomplish the work of centuries in as many decades 


and the work of decades in as many years and the work of years in as many 
days,’ but that resolute spirit of ‘sturdy hopefulness’ which in. the eloquent 
words of, the late Mr, Ranade constitutes the chiet and the reai souree 
of strength for doing the work that lies before all who wish to serve their 
country. Our progress in the face of so many obstacles is bound to be 
slow, but it will be the surer for all that. A generation may be a long 


period in the life-time of an individual, but what isit in the history of 


a country or a nation? Our countrymen began only yesterday, and have not 
exhausted a hundredth part of their work. Look only for a moment at the 
field of social reform and the arduous work which still remains to be done in 


that domain of our national activity? Yet our mew friends will take no heed 


of this vital question, and speak of passive resistance, universal boycott, 
absolute separation, and the rest, ‘These are the men who are really crying for 
the moon.” 


22. very Indian knows now how sinful it is to serve the English and 
| thereby prove ajtraitor to his own motherland. 
Alleged misdeeds of En- ‘Time was when the Indians had a great temptation to 
glishmen in the past said to enter Government service, but that time has now gone 
frighten their guilty con- epg f ae aad is oltad 
sciences at the present day. y > vety lew peopic are anxious NoOW-a-days bo Obtain 
Kal (132), 20th Dec. service under Government. Educated men flatly refuse 
3 to accept the overtures made to them by officers of 
Government with a view to induce them to join the public service. This new 
spirit that has come over the educated Indians is causing serious anxiety to 
Englishmen in India. Though nothing definite is known about Enuglishmen’s 
valour in the past, the fact that they have lost their courage under the changed 
circumstances of the present day is clear enough. They may pretend to be brave, 
but people know very well what the true state of their minds is. Otherwise, why 
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y, upon a ieeaitenee of a say case of one of them being pelted, take: 
precaution ina body of driving in closed carriages? Again, why should. 
European passengers be seized with panic on hearing the news of arailway strike? 
We really fe 1 to ‘understand what has rendered Englishmen so timid and 
“nervous “" Howsoever this may be, it is not a good sign. Who knows when 
a Se pcioncoren rulers will desert their helpless subjects and leave them 
‘+. . in the lurch ? The other day a bomb-shell exploded under Sir A. Fraser’s 
special in Bengal and what a consternation did the incident produce 
in the Anglo-Indian world! The incident, it is true, can create no impres- 
sion on our minds for we have done nothing which is likely to bite our 
conscience. But the case is different with Englishmen. Will there be any one 
among them, so obdurate as not to allow. the attempt to wreck the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s carriage to disturb the tranquility of his mind when 
he remembers well, as all Anglo-Indians must, of what they have done in the 
past, from the advent of Vasco de Gama to India to the departure of Lord 
Curzon from this country, for establishing their supremacy in India and 
administering its affairs, of course for the benefit of the people. It is quite 
natural that a guilty conscience should be frightened at such divine warnings. 
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23. The Mumukshu, in the course of a leading article, puts the following 
views on the duties of young men in the mouth of “a 

Exhortation to young Ramdasi,’”’ in continuation of his observations on the 

Indians to develop their mode of creating a spirit of union among Indians (vide 


. jo Aor gosto seg paragraph 15 of Weekly Report No. 47), We should 
Mumukshu (147), 12th Dec. have three kinds of societies, namely societies of Brah- 
mins, societies based on the principle of caste and 
lastly societies of the people generally, All these should work in mutual 
harmony and without conflict and serve the public cause both publicly 
and ina secret manner. I shall now allude briefly to the qualities which 
young men should possess in order that they may be able to discharge 
their national duties. Itis upon young men that the country depends for 
its rise, and it, therefore, behoves young people to work earnestly in the 
country’s cause instead of giving themselves up to mere noisy talk. If they 
work in the proper direction at the present critical juncture, they will be 
able to achieve substantial results in only a decade ortwo. If they do not 
work in this manner, their miseries will know no bounds. ‘They should first 
develop their bodily strength. The country’s poverty, which is the result of 
foreign rule, is no doubt a serious cause of anxiety and boys in schools and 
colleges are found to be pale and sickly. They are fond of novels and dramas and 
other bad habits have seized hold of them. ‘Their hearts are no doubt kindled 
with patriotism, but they themselves are miserable skeletons! How can 
such men be expected todothe work of heroes? Shivaji, Bajirao, Napolean and 
Garibaldi were endowed with splendid physique. Tanaji was a giant too, and 
he and others like him were Shivaji’s lieutenants. Young men of the present 
day are too delicate in physique to aspire to gain swarajya. “Strength enables 
a man to acquire kingdoms and is the source of all pleasures” says Ramdas. 
Stratagem is also necessary for acquiring dominion. A spirit of devotion is 
the third requisite. ‘There was a happy combination of these three in Shivaji’s 
time and it led to the foundation of a national empire. There is an utter lack of 
all these at present. Young men should, therefore, worship Hanuman, the god 
of strength, and develop their bodily streneth. Let gymnasia be established all 
over the country. . Let these be secretly managed. Let the people first become 
‘ strong and then go to fight the enemy. They should not wake him too early lest 
they come to ruin, 


24, A correspondent, writing to the V ihdri, thus describes the vision 

| of. Viranwali, as seen by a friend of his. Virau- 

‘Message of Viranwali, the wali says to the said friend:—Brother, my desire 

Rawal emcerned in the for vengeance is not yet gratified, I have got 
walpindi rape case. 

Vihévi (173), 16th Dec. 9 Place in heaven by my self-sacrifice, but 

still [ am not happy. My Aryan blood does not 

allow me to sit quiet. Have you all lost your manhood? Can you not protect 

the honour of your women? Brother, I am forced to hang my head, down in 

| shame on account of your. conduct. Women are being ravished and charged 
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bluntly with immorality. Still you are not disposed to act cruelly nor 
prompted to do dreadful deeds. Alas! when I remember all the incidents 
of my case, my blood boils within me.” Brother, awake and arise! I am 
trembling for the fate of my _ sisters, in case you stick to your 
impotent policy. Learn the virtue of self-sacrifice from women. Be not a 
coward. leaving aside meekness, begin to stand on your own legs, 
{Elsewhere the paper publishes some verses, contributed by a Nagpur corres- 
? pondent on the same subject, of which the following is the purport :—Viranwali 
says:—I entreated Moore and told him that I was like his sister. I reminded 
him of the terrible fate that overtook Kichaka at the hand of Bhima for his 
offence of molesting chaste women. But the accursed brute did not believe in the. 
story and his heart did not soften in any way. Though virtuous to the core, 
I was declared a prostitute by the British Courts. The vicious wretches 
escaped scot-free with the assistance of the ruling class. Is all valour departed. 
from the land? The people have become mere slaves of service. Is there no A 
heroin India? Thedays of chivalry are gone. Ohpeople! Have you nosisters aa 
and daughters # ‘These foreigners are violating our sacred chastity. Are Ha 
you afraid of resisting them? Act like Bhima. Sisters, listen to my last 
affectionate request. There is no hero in India, ‘Take up arms for protecting 
your honour and send your enemies to hel. | 


25. A Jain correspondent contributes some verses to the Jain Mitra 
of which the following is the purport:—Of late, 
*1; oppression has become common under British rule, ae 
Pr a ae a eee By setting at naught the Proclamation of 1858, | ah 
the threatened pollution of the autborities in India are staining the fair fame ant 
yr eg ona of British rule towards which the Indians can ay 
Jain Mitra (196), 7th Dees now no longer entertain any feelings of devotion. aa 
The English who were hitherto a just people are now 
cuilty of such oppression as even the Musalmans refrained from under the DHE 
Moslem regime. The English have decided upon polluting a spot which the an 
Jains hold most sacred. Oh Englishman! where has your former policy gone? Via 
In dealing a blow like this to the Jains, who are a loyal community of merchants, ie 
you have roused asleeping lion. You may depend uponit that you will taste the mee 
bitter fruits of your wrong-doing ; for it is the unfailing universal law that a | ee 
sinner shall not escape punishment. Behold! Already a new spirit is per- ae 
vading the minds of the Jains. They have begun to see the efficacy of the 
sharp weapon of boycott. They now know that there is no means except this 
for bringing the bureaucrats to their senses. No sooner do the Jains use this 
all-powerful and liberty-giving weapon than the Europgans are sure to be 
worsted, The Jains will be able to achieve in one year what the Bengalis have 
not been able to achieve in the course of the last three years. Manchester will 
be terrified into forcing the authorities in India to do justice to us. Therefore, 
O! Jains! awake and cast away trom you all sloth. If you want to save 
your sacred hill from pollution, resort to the hoycott of English goods. 
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26. The Maharaja of Kapurthala, on the occasion of an entertainment 

. given by him to Lord Kitchener, took the opportunity 
Attitude of Government of expressing his views on the position of the ih 
leggy A ig bo open’ Imperial Service Corps in Native States. He said . 1 Py 
lions  tCté<‘=s:*S*:*C «less thee officers appointed to command the hy 
Kesar¢ (136), 1%h Dec. Imperial Service Corps received scientific military 
training, the troops under them would not cut a 

sood figure on the battlefield. With this object in view the Maharaja oh 
requested the Commander-in-Chief that a Military College should be established + 
in India for their training. Lord Kitchener appreciated the suggestion. The 
Duke of Connaught, when he was Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army, was also in favour of establishing a Military College for the training 
of the Sardars in the Deccan! But the project fell through as the Govern- 
ment of India did not favour the idea of imparting higher military instruction 
to natives, Englishmen believe that the downfall of the Moghuls was due to 
their mistake in allowing the Hindus to command independent armies of their. 
own. But a close inquiry will show that the confidence put by the Moghul 
Emperors in their Hindu generals made Musalman rule last longer. At the time 
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_Yead him to perdition. India wants a Military College badly. Such a college 
‘will serve to foster in the minds of. Native Chiefs and Sardars a greater con- 
fidence in British rule than a Council of incompetent personages (not-ables) 

- ever can. | : 


*27. ‘Next Thursday the twenty-third session of the Congress will meet 
in a city, which is full of historic associations, under 
Oe "ity Ascher iaey circumstances which have not had a parallel in the 
Gujardtt (24), 23rd Dec., ; 
Eng. cols. annals of the Congress movement. Surat is nota 
city of Palaces, nor can it afford to vie with Bombay,. 
Madras, Allahabad or Léhore. But it is rich in public spirit and thar 
common sense which underlies far-seeing patriotism, and it will afford an 
humble, but none the less, enthusiastic and sincere welcome to Congressmen 
hailing from different parts of the country. It is no small tribute to 
the progressive spirit and patriotism of Western India that the Congress has 
already held its sittings not only in the capital of the Presidency but also at 
Poona and Ahmedabad ; and now Surat has had the rare honour of organizing 
the Congress preparations in less than six weeks. No other province in India. 
to-day has such a record to show. Werefer to this not in a spirit of empty 
boast, but only with a view to point out how public spirit has been growing 
and spreading in this land of stagnation and conservatism and that the forth- 
_ coming session of the Congress at Surat is a most welcome and striking indica- 
tion of the great awakening that is taking place throughout the country. 
A good deal of anxiety is being felt everywhere regarding the success of the 
a. next Congress, For our own part we feel satislied that despite aberrations and. 
a extravagances on the part of a few individual Congressmen, the Congress as a 
e - body will not commit itself to any measure or resolution that is likely to do 
more harm than good to tie cause of reform. ‘the Congress belongs to the 
ae whole country, and it cannot afford to make any violent departure from its 
 . established methods and principles. New subjects or old subjects in fresh 
aspects are sure to crop up and differences of opinion are sure to arise. But 
Bs: -* =. no one deprecates honest differences of opinion arrived at after mature 
study and on careful reflection, Secondly, the Congress is not a Congress 
of the Hindus or of any particular section of the Indian community. There are 
Muhammadans, Parsees and Native Ciristians to be reckoned with.. For our 
own part we are not for ambitious programmes, but for programmes and 
measures which will meet with the sympathy and moral support of all thought- 
ful and far-seeing Indians. We are for securing unity, harmony and co-opera- 
tion on the part of all, and no Congressman is, in our opinion, justified in 
trying to force his views and schemes upon the Congress by means of threats 
and menaces or by resorting to objectionable procedure. Individual Congress- 
men are at liberty to hold advanced or radical views. But that is surely no 
reason for creating any divisions in the Congress camp.” - 


28. The Moderates have been heaping abuse upon our devoted head 
| because we made the suggestion about electing Lala. 
Kesari (136), 17th Dec., Lajpatrai to the Congress chair this year, Really 
“Bhdla (1137, 2lst Dec; sneaking, the question of this year’s presidentshi 
Hindu Punch (120), Ieth . inci le 
—_ is not one of persons but of principle, and cannot 
be settled by means of sheer abuse or the use of 
high-handed tactics. As Lala Lajpatrai belongs so to say to both the parties 
we fail to see why the suggestion to elect him President of the Surat Congress 
should have evoked any resentment or ill-feeling in any quarter. The cunnin 
dodge employed by the Honourable Mr, Gokhale in setting public opinion 
-. at naught at the meeting of the Surat Congress Reception Committee has: 
ow greatly exasperated public feeling. It is curious that be should have: 
~~ gesorted-to the same high-handed methods which he so vigorously denounced. 
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Indian bureaucracy is bent upon crushing the swadeshi, the boycott and other 
modes of passive resistance adopted by the Indians under the influence of 
their new awakening, and the question of questions before the people now 


is whether they should allow the new spirit awakened in them to be stifled . 
arbitrarily by the authorities or whether, they should be prepared to 


face the displeasure of Government rather thanallow the new spirit to be 
crushed. ‘There can be no doubt that if the people elect to follow the lead of 
the Moderates, the new awakening among the people will suffer serious injury. 
Mr. Morley wants to rally the Moderates to the. side of Government with a 
view to weaken the strength of the Nationalists, But the people will not be 
deceived by the cunning devices of the Moderates into giving up their present 
modes of agitation. The oppositicn of the Moderates to the election of Lajpatrai 
to the Congress chair seems to be based mainly on the ground that Govern- 
ment would be irritated thereby. But such a consideration will no longer 
weigh with those, who have come under the influence of the new spirit. 
[The Bhdla exhorts the Hxtremists to sever all connection once for all with the 
Moderates and hold a separate Congress of their own at Surat on 29th December. 
It observes that as there is very little hope of the Extremists obtaining a 
majority in the Congress held under the auspices of the Moderates, it would be 
better for the former to have nothing to do with the Congress to be held on the 
26th, 27th and 28th December. ‘The paper feels confident that no modus 
vivends can be found between the two parties, and that the Extremists 


should, therefore, chalk out an independent programme from next year for their 


ewn party. The Hindu Punch indulges in strongly disparaging remarks about 
the Extremists and observes that they deserve to be kicked and that in spite of 
the kicks they may receive they will continue to make a mess of the Congress 
movement for a few years more. | 


29. “truly great men are ever silent and self-effacing. To this class of 
high-souled men certainly belongs the great Punjabee 
patriot, Lala Lajpatrai. Any other man after his 
Comments on Lala Lajpat- jojease would have gone about ‘stumping’ the 
rai’s letter stating that he is alee o : ae | 
quite opposed to the move- country and fecding fat on clamorous adulation. But 
ment to get him elected Presi- Lajpatrai has preserved a serene and dignified silence 
dent of the Surat Congress. which is bound to give many a pin-prick to the 
Sinj Vartaman (90), 17th  gonsciences of those who had imagined him to bea 
Dec., Eng cols. ; “Gujarati Pee seiieiad ] be Te 
(24), 22nd Dec., Eng. cols.; firebrand, conspirator and monster.,.........- If any 
Indu Prakash (42),2.stDec., further evidence were needed to prove the unimpeach- 
Eng. ‘cols,; Bombay Samé- able character and unselfish patriotism of the man 
char gh gg A ead hee he has just given it, While Extremists all over 
unate ail (12), ist, Lndia, led by the Kesari and the Bande Mdtaram, 
Dec. are trying their utmost to create a breach in the 
National Assembly, while they are making capital 
out of Lala Lajpatrai’s name, that truly great man has simply watched with 
painful feelings the insane doings of the Nationalists.......... At last 
he could stand it no longer and all India will rejoice to learn that 
he has justly snubbed those mischief-makers who would have traded upon 
his name........... A letter which he has just addressed to the Tribune of 
Lahore will come upon our Extremist friends like a bolt from the blue. In 
this communication Lajpatrai says that he is very much pained to see the 
efforts that are being made to force Dr. Kash Behari Ghose to resign in order 
to make room for him and that he is dead against any such movement.......... 
Truly a noble letter this and publishe€ in the very nick of time, Although 
there was not the ghost of a chance of the Tilakites carrying the day at Surat, 
yet everybody knows that even-a handful of men can introduce an element 
of unpleasantness where all should be harmony.......... There is every hope 
now that nothing of the kind will bappen and that the Surat Congress will be 
a most memorable one. After Lala Lajpatrai’s noble public announcement the 
Extremists have literally no legs to stand upon....,.,...° The whole of India is 
sincerely grateful to Lala Lajpatrai for his noble and manly bearing: at 
a very critical time.” [The Gujardti writes :—‘ Lala Lajpatrai’s disclaimer is 
as graceful as it is honourable to him and it is as opportune as it is-emphatic. 
We congratulate him on the manliness and wisdom of the step he has taken at 
the right juncture, and on the signal proof he has given that he values the 
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ohly recently from his seat in the Supreme Legislative Council. The Anglo- 
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‘ oe : unfounded. -I¢ is our firm belief that Government have perhaps nowhere else 
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he letter which Lala Lajpatrai has addressed to the Tribune and 
- which we extracted in our columns last Thursday. It was just the thing we 
expected of a high-souled patriot like him......... With him his country is his 
- ‘first thought and his self the last. How we wish some others learnt the lesson 
yf this great patriot!’ The Bombay Samdchdr welcomes Lala Lajpatrai’s 
létter as a valuable pronouncement and trusts that it will be an eye-opener to 
the Tilakite school, and will be the means of bringing the misguided I’xtremists 
on the right track of national evolution. The paper remarks that Lala Lajpat- 
rai’s letter has not come a day too soon, inasmuch as the enemies of the Con- 
gress were already gloating over the prospect of dissensions in the Congress 
camp. The Jain Vijaya also praises Lala Lajpatrai for his unselfishness in dis- 
countenancing the attempts made to secure, him the Congress presidentship. 
The Oriental Review writes in a similar strain. |. 


*30. ‘ We have been urged by many of the Muhammadans of this city 
to publicly declare that they have no sympathy at all 
Exhortation to the Muham- With the movements nowset on foot by the Hindus. 
madans of Ahmedabad not Tin Mussln h 1 b loval to the Batik 
to tako part in the public e Musalmans have always been loyal to the Britis 
demonstrations in honoar of Crown, and will ever remain so even at the risk of 
Lala Lajpatrai’s arrival in their lives. Lala Lajpatrai, the idol of the Hindus, 
“7 rem bi , who had been deported to Mandalay, and has recently 
olttical Bhomiyo (90), h , E ae a 
22nd Dec., Eng. Supplement. een released on the birth-day of our Emperor, is 
expected to arrive at Ahmedabad on the 28rd instant, 
The Muhammadans had shown neither sorrow nor joy at the time of his 
deportation or release. They had no reason to do so at all, as they had nothing 
todo with him. At present aleo the Muhammadans have absolutely no concern 
with him. If, therefore, any Muhammadans happen to be at the railway 
station at the time of bis arrival or thereafter at any function in which he is 
concerned, we beg that such shall not be deemed to be taking part or interest in 
the demonstrations by the Hindus, bui that such persons shall be regarded as 
mere spectators, Muhammadans, beware and abstain from taking part in the 
political or religious movements of the Hindus and be ever loyal and faithful 
to the British sa7 and to your sacred religion.” 


81. India was never before under foreign rule in the sense in which 

_ that expression is nowadays understood by us. As 

» Comments on the Abkéri the former rulers of India did not wholly exclude the 

policy of Government. : , : 

Daydn Prakésh (40), 17th Children of the soil from high, responsible and lucra- 
Dec. | tive posts in the State, the latter were not then im- 
poverished either materially or intellectually. They 

were not emasculated by being disarmed, nor were the agriculturists on the high 
road to servitude owing to the existence of a stringent land revenue system. 
Even under the Muhammadan regime Indians were not physically or 
intellectyally reduced to such degradation as they have been under British rule. 
Elphinstone and otliers after him have placed on record the fact that, at the close 
of Peshwas’ rule, Maharashtra was almost entirely {ree from the vice of drink- 
ing. But at present, the reverse is the case, and millions of rupees belonging 
to the hard-worked poor are being drained away from the country owing to the 
prevalence of the vice of drink among their ranks. Neither Muhammadan nor 
Hindu rulers ever dreamt of filling their coffers with revenue derived from 
Abkéri. But the British Government, in utter disregard of the recommenda- 
tions of Elphinstone and Chaplin not*to spread the evil of drink, made 
liquor available to the people. Many non-officials, both European and Native, 
have denounced the Government policy of encouraging drink. But the stereo- 
typed reply of Government to such persons is that there is no real increase in 
the consumption of liquor, and that the so-called increase in the Abkari revenue 
is due to the prevention of the illicit manufacture of liquor, Now, has any 
one ever heard of the existence of any distilleries in the Deccan for clandes- 
tine manufacture of liquor? The mowhra flowers, from which country liquor is 
chiefly made, do not grow in the Deccan Districts but have to be imported from 


-*  \.  g@lsewhere. Another contention of Government is that as the people have become 


richer, they-consume more liquor, but on the face of it this contention is utterly 


31 


sinned so grievously as in maintaining their Abkéri Department. From 1835 
downwards, the Despatches and Resolutions of the authorities teem with pro- 
fessions of their desire to discourage the evil of drink. Lord Curzon brands it 
as ‘ leprosy ’, and Mr. Morley calls it ‘ another plague’. But, as a matter of 
‘fact, the consumption of liquor is increasing year after year and the authorities: 
do -not scruple to express their satisfaction atthe increase in official reports. 
Mr. Morley admits that drink ison the increase in India, but if any one 
suggests any remedy, he either professes total ignorance of the matter or refers 
the person, who makes the suggestion, to the Government of India. ‘The various 
tables contained in the Abkari Reports for the past two vears afford much 
matter for criticism, but we postpone consideration thereof to some other issue. 


32. The Government of India have recently addressed a despatch to the 
Comments on the Govern- local Governments on the subject of sanitary reforms. 
ment of India’s despatch to A perusal of the despatch makes it clear that Govern- 
eo A Ye ong ll ment intend to throw an additional burden on the 
Gudhérak (49), 16th Dec; Municipalities and Local Boards, It is intended to 
Praja Bandhu (83), 15th appoint, in all large towns, Health Officers who have 
Dec., Eng, cols, received a Huropean training in public sanitation. 
As they will be prohibited from carrying on private practice, they will 
- necessarily require to be paid on a liberal scale. Our local bodies cannot, of 
course, legitimately complain of the new burden since they have neglected 
their duty as regards the introduction of sanitary reforms in the past. Our 
only regret, however, is that as there are very few natives who have received 
Furopean training as sanitary experts, and as fewer still have taken diplomas 
in public health, the new posts of Health Officers will be practically reserved 
for Europeans. Thus the higher grades not only in the public but even 
Municipal service will be monopolised by Europeans. We do not think 
that the imposition of this new burden on our Local bodies will lead 
to any substantial improvement in public health. [The Praja Bandhu 
writes :—‘‘ As for recruiting the superior Branch of the Sanitary Service, 
the Government of India think that such a service offers ‘a _ suitable 
and congenial career’ for educated natives of the country, and that 
Government will avoid the expense of importing trained Europeans by utilis- 


ing indigenous sources of supply. We are afraid this is an empty platitude. 


made to soothe the feelings of educated Indians, for in the very next 
sentence, it is insisted that the training for these higher posts should have been 
received in Europe. Our medical graduates have thus very little chance of 
benefiting by the airy commonplaces about employing educated native agenoy 
to improve the sanitation of the country. If the desire to encourage Indian 
talent be really genuine, why should not Government provide in India the sort. 
of education that is needed, or why should they not at public expense send 
promising Indians to Europe for the purpose? ......... The fact of the matter 
seems to be that the several so-called reforms in agriculture, police, and the 
like have resulted in the creation of a large number of fat berths for Euro- 
peans, Competent Indians for these places covld be found or, if necessary, 
created at a moderate cost. Butit is not the policy of our alien rulers to 
take the trouble of educating Indians for the higher administrative posts,” } 


383, Commenting on the memorial-submitted by the Sind Hindu Sabha to 
aa the Secretary of State for India showing how the 
PPiones. ¢ Indian Engineers in Position of Indians in the Public Works Department 
the tublic Works Depart- in India is affected by the recent reorganis ition 
mente scheme of Government, the Sind Journal writes :— 

Sind Journal (18); ore ‘ This is one more instance, illustrating how the Indians 
A A La MC i at being deprived of their legitimate share in the 

ublic service of the country, in spite of their repeated demands for a better- 
ment of their position, The memorial shows how the Indian Engineers have 
already been degraded and how it is now proposed to complete their degradation 
by ‘a clear differentiation between the Imperial and the Provincial branches of 
the service.’ All the pledges given froma time to time have been flouted and the 
result is the lowering of the status and position of the a/wmni of our Enginecring 
Colleges and the reservation of fat berths almost exclusively for Europeans and 


Eurasians. We do not believe that the products of Indian institutions fall 


- 
vi 5% 
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ir compeers in England in skill and organizing power, so far as the 
a ing Department isconcerned.. Nor will the common but often-exploded. 
“prejudice against the employment of Indians in high administrative offices 
apply in the case of the Public Works Department. We hope Mr. Morley will 
ee what an amount of injustice has been done to the Indians and deal fairly 
with them. We seek no favours but only impartial treatment. It is not too 
much to ask that the alumni of our Engineering Colleges should be classed 
with Engineers trained in England. If the standard of our Colleges falls 
short of that of English Colleges, it should be raised rather than that the 
position of our Engineers should be lowered. Will it not be hard upon 
our talented men, who are head and shoulders above many of the men. 
trained in England, to see themselves superseded by their inferiors? 
Merit and not colour should be the guiding principle in recruiting 
this department. The doors of the superior or Imperial service should 
be kept as wide open for the Indians as they are for Europeans, and the idea 
of the proposed degradation of the Provincial service should. be given up. 
We hope the Secretary of State will not be a party to the jobbery in con- 
templation but, as a true Englishman, do justice to the claims and aspirations 
of the Indians.”? [The Phenix writes :—“ Our rulers profess great sympathy 
for the more ‘ moderate’ aspirations of educated Indians; but here we have 
an instance in which not only definite pledges have been ignored, but a demand 
for a larger share of state patronage—a demand, the justice of which was ina 
measure acknowledged in theory—has been met by a withdrawal of what was 
already enjoyed! Instead of progress there has so far been retrogression !”’ | 


34, ‘“GTle Indian Telegraph Department is unquestionably a most im- 
portant, useful and profitable branch of the public 

_ Grievances of theemployés service, affecting in a pre-eminently high degree the 
De ooo Telegraph interests of. the country, Government and the com- 
hae East Indian (1), Mmercial classes. The duties of its employés are very 
14th Dec. arduous and responsible, and it is reasonable to 
| _ expect that their position as to pay and prospects 
would be all that can be desired, As a matter of fact, however, this 
unfortunate class of public servants has for a series of years been labouring 
under peculiar difficulties and disadvantages. ‘Their repeated complaints of the 
unfairness with which they have been dealt with have been disregarded and 
their reasonable demands for improvement of their position unheeded. The 
consequence is that there is great dissatisfaction in the Department through- 
. out India........... It is well known that signailers are liable to be shifted from 
place to place and, in many instances, their transfers follow one another in 
a quick succession, thus causing considerable inconvenience and expense, to say 
nothing of prolonged separation from their families. By a great many, 
transfers to Burma, Assam, Arracan, Quetta and such other places are looked 
upon as expatriation of a most undesirable kind. It is perhaps not known in 
official quarters that, under such conditions, many an unfortunate signaller, 
burdened with a large family and having to make very costly arrangements for 
the education of their children in Bombay, Calcutta or Madras, has been 
— constrained to throw himself into the clutches of the usurious money-lenders. 
_ In the matter of leave, too, the Telegraph Department has serious grievances. 
= While Government has made liberal proVisions in this matter for the benefit 
of its servants generally and while its employés in other Departments can easily 
get their 20 days’ casual leave and one month’s privilege leave in the year, the 
oor hard-worked signaller has to fortify himself with a medical certificate, if he 
wants 3 or 4 days’ casual leave in cases of illness ; and, in other emergencies, the 
difficulty in obtaining short leave is far greater. As for privilege leave, the obsta- 
cles in the signaller’s way are numerous and formidable even when such leave is 
required for recruiting his health, shattered by night duty, insalubrious climate, 
or illness. These are anomalies to which the attention of Government has often 
been invited, but without success. It is inconceivable that measures cannot be 
devised to remedy these evils. As regards service in out-of-the-way and 
malarious places, no arrangement has been devised to relieve signallers when 
their health or that of their families is impairéd....... It appears to us that the 
Parts 8 service can well be re-organised so as to obviate frequent transfers from one 
Ber Province toanother. Ifthe plan followed in the case of the Indian Civil 
eR > x \: : 
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Service of posting candidates to the three Presidencies and Burma be adopted 
in connection with the Telegraph Department, we venture to think that 
matters would be settled satisfactorily.......... Moreover, in Burma, Assam 
and Quetta education is making rapid progress and it is inconceivable that 
candidates cannot be found locally. In the matter of leave, improvement can, 
in our opinion, be easily made. If no difficulty has been experienced in the 
other branches of the public service in relieving officials, who are in need of leave, 
We See no reason why there should be any in connection with the Telegraph 
Department........... The salaries of Telegraph employés need enhancement 
to enable them to live comfortably and make provision for themselves and their 
families,,...... The present unrest, which is evidenced by the frequent meetings 
held in various parts of the sountry and in Burma, ought to induce Goverr- 
ment to give prompt redress to reasonabla grievances. The empioyés in the 
Department have up! to now agitated constitutionally and their sympathetic 
treatment by Government would prevent the situation from assuming a 
serious aspect.”’ 


$5. Referring to the Government Resolution on the Revenue Administra- 

tion of the Bom Presi | was 
Comments on the Govern- Bomba: pie , rong naga fox the past year the 
wk Miki ok the mbay Samachdr writes :—It is not easy to under- 
Revenue Administration of . Stand the remark made in this Report with reference 
the Bombay Presidency for to Gujarat that although the other crops failed, the 


the past year. satisiactory nature of t actic: 
hie tds Oh, fure | he cotton crop practically 
17th Dec compensated for the failure. ‘ihe area sown with 


cotton in Gujarat is not very considerable; and, 
besides, it is difficult to see how the good fortune of the eotton cultivator 
could have helped those who raised other crops. Again, the amount of revenue 
collected even in the districts other than those growing cotton, coupled 
with the large number of coercive processes, betrays a deplozable want of 
sympathy on the part of the collecting oificials. ‘The report states that 
the estimated demand for the Gujards districts and Thana was about 93 
lakhs, Of which 87 lakhs were recovered. Over and above this, arrears amount- 
ing to 14 lakhs also appear to have been recovered, ‘This means that in an 
admittedly uniavourabie year, a sum considerably in excess of the estimate 
made on the basis of a favourable year was collected. The stringent 
measures adopted for the recovery of revenue are sought to be explained away 
by arguments which we cannot accept. It has been insinuated that the culti- 
vator is contumacious, and thatit was only alter the issue of notices or imprison- 
ment that he paid up the Government dues. The only inference that cana be 
drawn from the fact of his paying up is that he had to borrow the money in 
order to free himself trom the prison and thereby save his reputation. It is to be 
wished that inquiries were made with a view to ascertain the sources from which 
in such cases the cultivator got the money to pay up his dues. Until such an 
inquiry is made, the liberal rules which Government have recently framed for the 
recovery of revenue in unfavourable years can scarcely be said to be of any prac- 
tical utility. We wish that the non-ofticial witnesses appearing before the Decen- 
tralization Commission would suggest that some arrangement should be devised 
under which one or More representatives on behalf of the agriculturists could 
accompany the Revenue oliicers for the purpose of settling the question of 
remissions or suspensions and under which an opportunity could be given 
to the agriculturists to disprove the charge of contumacy by requiring the 
officer making the charge to produce his evidence before such popular repre- 
sentatives, Under the present system the agriculturist is sent to jail or his 
property is confiscated ; and when under such pressure he manages, by means 
of borrowing, to pay up the Government dues, he is accused of contumacy. 


36, ‘There has recently occurred a case throwing a lurid light on the ways 
iia aca ihdealaees of the mofussil Police and Magistracy. It shows how 
Pre, Meakin in Wee either through faults of education or environment, 
Bombay Presidency to side keepers of the public peace and vindicators of justice 
with the Police in deciding Ramer whose clear duty it is to protect and 
criminal cases. uphold the innocent—love to play the tyrants and 
FA GA, +5 trample under foot evéry Bs MR of law 
2 and justice; and, above all, how much the Subor- 
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dinate. Magis rates are given to play second » fiddle to the Police, instead of 
pxercising a ack on their antics. A young Parsi gentleman was standing on 


ol ce Constable came up and pushed him and told him it was not a place for 


he to stand on. When the Constable was being remonstrated with, up came. 


a Fouzdar and with the insolence of authority told the young gentleman to walk 
away and not interfere with the Police. ‘lhe Constable and the Fouzdar were 
‘asked their names, but they refused to give them, The next day the gentle- 


‘man wrote a complaint against them to the Superintendent of Matherén. To 


this it was replied a month later that his allegations had been denied and that 
a charge under section 343, Indian Penal Code, had been laid against him by 
the Constable in the Second Class Magistrate’s Court. Some correspondence 
ensued in which the Solicitors for the accused nointed out the vexatious charac- 
ter of the charge, but to no purpose; for suddenly, without any warning, a 
‘warrant was issued against the accused on the 5th August, requiring him to 
attend the First Class Magistrate’s Court at Karjat on the 9th, and to find a 
surety for Rs, 200. Judgement was delivered in this case on the 28th August. 
The accused was found guilty and sentenced to a fine of Ks. 51. The Magis- 
trate, as he states in his judgment, ‘ preferred to believe in the rustic simplicity 
of the witnesses for the prosecution than in the educated tactics’ of the witnesses 
for the defence. The accused appealed, and the Sessions Judge of Thana decided 
in his favour. His verdict was that in this case ‘there were grave reasons for 
doubting whether the rustic witnesses were as simple as the Magistrate 
thought they were,’ and he characterised the evidence for the prosecution 
as ‘fictitious. ‘The facts speak for themselves. Here are Policemen 
who clearly insult and assault an innocent and respectable man, and here 
is a Magistrate who deliberately connives at their high- -handedness,.....+... 
If the Magistrate knew anything of law and had even the most ordinary in- 
telligence, he must have clearly seen that the Police officer had not only 
injured and insulted a respectable and innocent man but had perjured him- 
self before him, Fora Magistrate to talk such arrant nonsense as that he 
preferred to believe “in the rustic simplicity of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
than in the educated tactics of the witnesses for the accused’ was intolerable. 
He knew who those honest rustics were, namely, the myrmidons of a Police 
officer ; and he had the most ample opportunity of knowing who the witnesses 
for the defence were.......... The Sessions Court has no doubt done justice to 
the young Parsi gentleman concerned in the case. But who is going to 
do justice to British Justice herself? Magistrates who evince such partiality 
towards the Police, who betray such a woeful lack of judicial acumen, whe 
practically forget themselves, have no right on the Bench. They reduce British 
Justice to a farce......-.. The conduct of the Police in the matter is justly 
resented and condemned. But the conduct of the Magistrate appears to us 
to be more reprehensible still. Often do we condemn English Judges and 
. Magistrates fur the way in which they dispense justice. But it might well 
be ‘asked if Native Magistrates in the mofussil are, oftener than not, not men 


_least designed by nature and education to be honest, impartial dispensers 


of justice P ”’ 


37. It is nearly two months since a theft of property worth Ks. 700 was 
committed at the local swadeshi shop. ‘The theft 
Alleged laxity of the was committed in a public place quite close to the 
ere Folice in detecting Magistrate’s Court, and it is a standing disgrace to 
Prakdsh (146), 18th Dec. the Police Department that it should not yet have 
been traced. It is with the money of the people that 
this department is maintained, and we would advise the Police to refrain from 
making use of this money in a manner opposed to the welfare of the people. 
The Police are at’ present engrossed in hunting out imaginary sedition, which 
the Government seems to smell everywhere. We are confident that if the 
- Police were to take as much pains to investigate thefts as they do to prevent 
any disturbance of the sleep or repose of the authorities, they would be able to 
. show much better results. , 


tie Wear Beats on ee 


35 q 
88. We venture to bring to the notice of Government the . increase 
recently sanctioned in the charges for vaccination. 
A suggestion to reduce the At one time vaccination was performed free of charge 
peer agp 4 — lymph and at people’s houses. Subsequently children were 
ae vac” eollected at particular places for being vaccinated 
Kalpataru (133), 16th Dec, and vaccination was performed gratis only when a | ai 
| child was taken to cne of these places. If a vacci- ej) | 
. ‘nator was specially called for vaccinating a child at its house, a fee of four ah 
annas was levied for the first vaccination and of two annas for each subsequent 
operation, while the lymph was charged for ina lump sumof Rs. 2. Ifan 
Inspector was called for vaccination, the fee was Rs. 2 for the first child 
vaccinated and Re. 1:for the rest. ‘The fees for vaccination remain the same, 
but the charges for the lymph supplied are raised to one rupee for the first child 
vaccinated at a private house and eight annas for each subsequent operation. 
It is unjust .that Government should levy such an exorbitant charge when 
the lymph does not actually cost them one anna. We, therefore, request 
them to reduce the charges for the lymph supplied for private vaccination. 


39. A correspondent writes to the Apakshanpdt:—About noon on the 
Complaint about impress- Srd_ December I was going along the Surat 
ipo packing ncteian Chowk Bazar road on business when I happened to 
the baggage of Government See several Police sepoys busy collecting together 
officers at Surat. some fifteen or twenty carts for the conveyance 
Apakshapat (63), (th Dec., of the baggage of some European officer going 
Vernacular and Eng. cols = ot in the districts, Of these carts some belonged i 
to the city, while others were from the surrounding villages. The city an 
cartmen, however, succeeded in getting off by bribing the sepoys. But : 
those from the villages, being illiterate and unused to such things, uncom- i 
plainingly bore all the vile abuse showered upon them by the Policemen and Bi 
submitted to the beating given them. As I went on, to my great astonishment, Hath 
near the Chowk Bazar Police Station I came upon two or three sepoys 
beating an old villager of about sixty. I learnt from the assembled 
crowd that the rustic’s cart was impressed for service by the Police, but 
that he refused to go along with them at once as he wanted to send 
word to his family asking them to look after the crops in his absence, an 
The brutal treatment meted out to the old rustic filled my heart with pity, i 
and I thanked God for not casting my lot among agriculturists. These poor mii 
agriculturists have often to come from long distances to sell the produce of their i 
fields in the city, and by the time when they can return home they are mei 
famished and their animals tired out. Besides, in the case of those that grow 
vegetables, a few hours’ delay in fetching their produce to the mag ket entails 
a great loss on them. ‘To impress these poor villagers is, therefore” very cruel. 
[Commenting in its English columns on the above letter the paper writes :— 
‘Tt is scarcely a fortnight since Mr. Painter left this city leaving behind him 
a circular with a view to putting an end to, or at least partially modifying, the 
abominable system of impressment of bullock carts for the transport of the 
baggage of Government officials.......... The circular distinctly lays down that no 
cart should be impressed which has arrived into Surat from the adjoining villages 
and that no agriculturist’s vehicle should be detained. But what care is being 
taken to see that the Police sepoys do not molest the poor villagers or that they 
do not fill their pockets at the expense of the cartmen ?......... We cannot see 
for a moment why this wretched system which pounces upon the liberty of a 
poor undefended inoffensive class be allowed to exist in a country ruled by A 
merciful masters........... ‘The Collector may issue a score of orders, but until eh 
the paper mandate is enforced in practice it is impossible to dream of a better it 
- gtate of things, Will our new Collector be pleased to look into this? The ryot mi 
is the prop of the kingdom; every complaint of his requires careful investica- i 
tion,.......... No private person can use the impressment system for his private. 
ends. In peace Government stand on the same footing.......... The officer 
who wants to travel may do so like any other private individual; and even if 
he makes use of the impressment system, he is in duty bound to see that no 
human being is treated like a dog or underpaid for his sake.’’} ei Togs 
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“40, The Government derives a large amount of revenue from ferry- 
yA ee eS gontracts. This ferry contract system is useful only 


+» @omplaint-about the work- : as a means of filling the Government treasury. It 
a ferry — entails a great injustice upon poor people, who have to 
ie Bindu ‘Vijay (127), 15th Pay afee of two pice for crossing andrecrossing the ferry. 


in a boat. The local authorities do not care at all 
wf fe whether the ferry-contractors fulfil the conditions 1m- | 
“posed upon them by Government for the convenience of the public, such as keep- i, 
“Ing two ferry-boats at a ferry and three or four boatmen to ply each boat, There 
is a larger number of ferries in the Malvan Taluka thanin Vengurla and 
great hardship is caused to the public especially at the ferry of Karli, where 
they are required to undergo a great deal of inconvenience and loss of time. 
The ferry contract system is bad in itself, but Government should at least 
see that the principal grievances of the public are remedied. 


aly’ 


41. ‘“ Now that so serious a crime as an assault on a sentry coupled with 
| the theft of his rifle has been committed, it is just 
_ Complaint about the delay possible that the authorities will realise the extent to 
> he maa of the which the peace of Karachi is menaced by the badmash 
Sind Gazette (17), 13th Population many of whom knowing how greatly the 
Dee. town Police is undermanned have come in from other 
places to carry on their unlawful practices in Karachi 
where they are least likely to be disturbed. For many months past, we have 
been recording the details of the crimes committed by this class of people, who 
are becoming a_ perfect terror to the law-abiding population, and we 
have potested again and again against the dilatoriness which holds back 
a the Sind Police reorganisation scheme. As has been frequently shown, the 
| Police force in Kardéchi is fright{ully undermanned. ! he total strength for the 
ie City, including the Cantonment and Civil Lines, is only 249, a wholly inade- 
quate force for a population of over 117,000. Besides, owing to sickness and 
resignations, there are now some twenty-five vacancies. ‘The poor pay and 
prospects of the service, too, have a most deplorable effect upon discipline, as 
-the men are ready to resign on the slightest pretext. I1t is almost incredible 
that, considering the many disadvantages under which the whole of Sind is 
labouring, owing to the undermanning of the Police force, the reorganization 
scheme sanctioned two years ago should not yet be introduced. We are 
- beginning to despair that it ever will be, and to fear that only a strong memo- 
rial, or, better still, a deputation to the Governor of Bombay will have any 
effect in bringing about this most urgently needed reform. Some of our 
leading citizens would do well to take this matter up in earnest.” 


42, ge is now selling at Karachi at 14 annas a maund! It is due, 

| bal of course, to the fact that the Ll orest contractor has 

_ not yet opened, or chosen to open, any godowns, as 

Pei. yews = gr he had 2 e- to do iu eaidaleshin of the 
(Sind), rebate allowed him by the Department. More than 
Sind Gazette (17), 17th g month and a half has passed since the date on 
Dece which the contract was to have come into force, 
but we are still left at the mercy of private sellers 

among whom there can be no competition as they mostly obtain their supply 
from one and the same man who again is not answerable to the Depart- 
ment. We understand the Kardchi Municipality has even agreed to give 
godowns to the Forest contractor, almost rent-free, wherever available, and 
there seems, therefore, no excuse any longer for any delay in carrying out the 
an undertaking. We also find that the contractor has a very large quantity of 
ee fuel stacked on a certain triangular plot in Gharrykhata, but there is no arrange- 
_ment for the sale of the same to the public. Does not this state of things 
.seflect rather unpleasantly on the management of affairs by the Forest Depart- 
-ment? Is it not time that the present system of exploitation of forests or of the 
supply of fuel to the public were modified? It has worked unsatisfactorily 
‘even when arrangements have*been officially made for the sale of firewood at 
ces _ fixed prices; There.are always complaints of bad quality, inconvenience or 
 \\. short supply. For instance, Just now at Hyderabad where the rates. fixed by 
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the Department have come into force, there is already a good deal of grumbling 
Om Various grounds. Moreover, the Forest Department has not made any real 
sactifice. The Department now receives from the contractors mueh more than: it 
used to three or four years ago. ‘Their estimates are now excessive, and the. 
contractors wishing to have a monopoly pay heavy prices and then, of course, 
try to get the money back from the public. _We would commend the whole 
matter for the e:rnest consideration of Mr. Wilkins, the new Conservator of 
Forests in Sind.” : 


Native States. 


43, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘ Your corres- 
ics A ee eae ‘ Justice,’ 7 his letter entitled ; "ane 
airs In Junaga ate. Junagadh, published in your issue of 29th 
tim, Bae. ole, (44), 18th November (vide paragraph 60 of Weekly Keport 
No. 48 of 1907), has indulged in sinister misrepresen- 
tations with a view to mislead the uninformed public of Bombay regarding 
certain strictly judicial proceedings of the City Magistrate, Junagadh. His 
mock heroics about a ‘ regular campaign against the nobility’ in Junagadh 
and about ‘Giras after Giras and house after house of private individuals. 
being seized and confiscated,’ are not likely to deceive any one who is in the 
slightest touch with Junagadh affairs; but it 1s possible they might create a 
misleading impression among the unwary who are not initiated into the 
intricacies of Kadthiawar politics. For the benefit of this class, it is necessary 
that the misrepresentations in the letter should be exposed. Your corres- 
pondent supports his perfervid preamble by a solitary instance, the facts of 
which he has twisted in a remarkable degree. The case he refers to is one in which 
the law has taken its ordinary course, but he has conjured up out of it a ghastly 
image of injustice being rampant in Jundgadh. ‘The facts of the case may be iy 
left to speak for themselves, In August 1906, a criminal complaint was made : 
in the City Magistrate’s Court against Mr. Narsingprasad Jhala. The accused 
was at the time residing in Junagadh, but before process could be served on 
him, he left the jurisdiction of the Court. ‘lhe Magistrate was satisfied that the 
accused had deliberately left Jundgadh with a view to evade the Court's 
process. Nevertheless, he gave him the opportunity of answering the charge 
against him by twice issuing summonses and then a warrant, all of which 
were returned unserved through the Post Office. Thereupon, on the motion 
of the complainant, the Magistrate issued a proclamation under section 87 
of the Criminal Procedure Code and ordered the accused’s property to be 
attached under section 85. Mr. Narsingprasad was fully aware of all these 
proceedings and had even protested against the issue of a warrant and 
proclamation against himself. Still he never elected, for reasons best known 
to himself, to appear before the Court. The timeallowed by law having expired, 
the accused’s property was confiscated. The entire proceedings were perfectly 
in consonance with the provisions of the British law....... It may be added 
that it is still open to him to recover his property by presenting himself and 
satisfying the Magistrate under section 89 that he was unavoidably absent. 
It will beseen from the above unvarnished version of the facts that Mr. Baxi 
had nothing to do with the attachment and subsequent confiscation of the 
accused's property.” ; 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44. ‘On the evening of Wednesday, the 11th instant, a meeting of the citi- 

zens of Poona was held in the hall of the Sarvajanik 

Report of a meeting of the Sabha for the election of delegates to represent the 

_ Poona Sarvajanik Sabha city in the coming Congress, ete........... In pro- 
to elect delegates for the : : ist? ; : 

Congress, etc. “posing the resolution regarding the subjects which 

Mahretta (10), 10th Dec. the Congress should be requested to take up for 

3 deliberation during the coming session, Mr. Tilak 

said that meetings like the one he was addressing, though generally of a 

formal nature, were necessary as they gave people opportunities to offer 

their suggestions regarding public matters. He said that in the last Congress 
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- of the members of the All India Congress Committee, and the delegates’ fee, the 
- Xeform scheme proposed by Mr. Morley, the expenses incurred on account of 
- the British Committee, were all very important subjects and Mr. Tilak proposed 
- that the Congress be requested not to omit any one of them from this year’s 
programme. He observed that the raising of the delegates’ fees prevented 
many people from attending the Congress as delegates and said that the. 
money spent on the British Committee produced no commensurate good. 
Touching the -‘I'ransvaal Indians’ problem Mr. ‘Tilak said that the Con- 
ress being called upor to proclaim the measures of passive resistance 
adopted by them as justifiable under the circumstances, it was expected 
that the Congress would do justice to the subject. There were other subjects, 
said Mr. Tilak, but he considered those mentioned by him to be the most 
important and he proposed that the Congress be asked to take them up this 
year. Mr. L. R. Pangarkar having seconded the resolution, it was 
passed unanimously. A resolution congratulating Lala Lajpatrai on his release 
and requesting Dr. Rash Behari Ghose to retire and thereby give people an 
opportunity of honouring Lala Lajpatrai by electing him president, and authoris- 
ing the president to send a telegram to that effect to Dr. Ghose, was proposed by 
Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, editor of the dil.......... Mr. Sharangpani seconded the 
proposal, There were some confirmed Moderates present at the meeting, but 
as ‘ practical good sense’ and ‘patriotism’ prevailed, they did not speak or 
vote against the proposal, though all were given an opportunity by the presi+ 
dent to do so if they chose. Unanimity prevailed, and the resolution was carried. 
A proposal was made by one member of the meeting to the effect that Sardar 
Ajit Singh be invited to attend the Congress which was passed. After the usual 
vote of thanks to the chair the meeting dispersed.” 


45. The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchir writes :—Mr. G. 8, 
Khaparde, the Extremist leader, arrived here on the 
Mr. G. 8S.  Khaparde’s 16th instant and delivered two lectures on the 16th and 


we 7 “ ce ar (67) i7th instant, his subjects being “The History of the 
19th mad 20th Dec. Congress” and “ Leaders of the people” respectively, 


oe while his object in delivering the lectures was to com- 
municate to the public of Surat the aims of the Extremists’ party, In his first 
lecture, Mr. Khaparde said that he had joined the Congress on its inauguration in 
1884and that when it was found that in spite of the series of resolutions which it 
passed and submitted to Government no attention was paid to them, he and 
some of his friends began to propose alterations in the nature of the resolutions and 
move amendments to the proposals brought before the Subjects Committee but 
did not meet with success on account of the opposition of Moderate leaders like 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and others. He added that if the Indians wanted to 
secure for one of themselves the post of Viceroy, they could not do so by 
pursuing methods of mere mendicaney. He added that had it not been for the 
efforts of Lala Lajpairai, the Colonisation Act would have come into force in 
the Punjéb. He concluded by exhorting the audience to forget self in the 
service of their country, if they really wanted to benefit it. In his second 
specch, he said that the principle that the leaders of people should be changed 
with the change of circumstances held good in India as elsewhere. 


 . | 46, A Bombay corrempencent yates \* ~. Dnydn Prakdsh under date 
a - eo the 15th December 1907:—A public meeting was 
een Hoey. held this evening in the Jain Dharmasthanak hall, 
Dayan Prakash (40), 16th -Chinchpoogli, Bombay, under the auspices of the 
Dec.; dndu -Praka@sk (42), S§wadeshi Vastu Pracharini Sabha, ‘I'he meeting, 
Bet Deoe  .- . which was attended by. about 5,000 persons, mostly 


mill-hands, was presided over by Mr. Tilak. There were also present Dr. Desh- 
mukh, Mr. Ali Muhammad Bhinji and others. At the close of the proceed- 
ings Mr, Tilak rose and said :—There are nearly 2 lakhs of labourers in Bombay. 
Now, why are they obliged to come here in search of employment? Simply 
because the trade and industries of their own villages have been destroyed since 
the advent of British rule. India produces plenty of corn and sugarcane; but 
these are exported to England even during a year-of famine. I do not say that 
we should not export our corn to other countries; what I mean is that we should 
first keep a sufficient quantity for our own use and export only the surplus. 
This will become apparent to you when you study swadeshism and understand its 
true meaning. Government officials are more or less opposed to the swadeshi 
movement, because it is likely to injure British trade, The object of swadeshism 
is to provide us all with food. When you are able to live comfortably, you may 
buy foreign articles, If, while suffering from hunger, you buy such articles 
at the instigation of your European superior, you will be guilty of cutting the 
throat of your mother, viz., your country. Swadeshism is necessary for us 


in order that we may live. It is said that the British Government is a kind © 


Government. No doubt it is so, inasmuch as it prevents us from doing injury 
to one another. But our prayer to the Government is that it should provide us 
with sufficient food. We shall have a suffisiency of food only when the profit 


derived from railways,,steamers,. &c., goes into our pockets and not into that of . 


European Companies. As we are reduced to beggary, it is our duty to support 
the swadeshi movement so that we may get food to eat. What our rulers do is 
only natural; they are working in the interests of their own countrymen. 
Otherwise, what is the use of their having built up an empire? The British 
Government is doing just what I myself would have done if I had got an empire. 
Every one is carrying on a struggle for life. Our eyes are opened only now 
when we have lost everything, Seven crores of people from among us do not 
get even one full meal a day. The only remedy for our utter destitution is 
swadeshism. To make swadeshi fully effective, boycott must be tacked onto it. 
You should pledge yourselves solemnly to support both the movements. I am 
advising you in this manner at the risk of incurring the displeasure of Govern- 
ment. Drinking liquor is bad. The Government is no doubt kind-hearted, but 
it wants to make you drink liquor. The liquor trade is now more extensive than 
ever and the Government is the cause of this, If you take a pledge not fo 
touch liquor or use foreign goods, the Government will take offence, but do not 
fear. If you, who are about two lakhs in number, act in unison and in a spirit 
of determination, what is there that youcannot accomplish? If you act up to 
the above advice, your condition will improve, and you will command respect 
like the working class in England, When you go back to your villages, 
tell your relatives how necessary it is to support the swadesht movement, 
[A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsk makes some adverse comments on the 
above speech and observes that Mr. Tilak knowingly indulged in some 
sophistries in speaking to the mill-hands.] | 
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SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th December 1907. 


*Reported in advance. 
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fe action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts. alleged arg ingorregt, q 
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73 | Din Mani ... ‘és eeo| Broach ... .-| Fortnightly Nathélél Rangild#s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 125 

nia); 28. | 
73 | Dnydnottejak ... eoe| Ahmedabad _...{ Published ss i x} Chhotalé] Desaibhai ; Hindu (Mesri Bania); 45. 500 
times a month. 
74 | Evening J4me ae -«+| Bombay ... soe] Daily — aoe | Pirozshah Jehangir Marzban, M.A.; Parsi; 32.) 1,600 
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771 Jain Vijaya as »»», Bombay ... oe oe) ee wes got -Amarst 5 Hindu (Daésha Shiméli| 1,800 
| ania); 25. 
78 | Jdém-e-Jahanooma % Do. 3. pie eee ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; PArsi; 33 _ 600 


Gujarat... pe Nadifd (Kaira) ...| Published thrice} Fulchand Bapuji; Hindu (Visa Khadayata : 

a, Month. Bania) ; 23. Hi 

76 | Isldm Gazette eee eo} Amreli (Baroda-| Weekly .. e+} Ibrahim Daud; 38; Abdulla Ismail; 29 750 A 
State). Muhammadans (Memons). y : 


79 | Jivadaya ... se eos] BUTAE 20s .. | Monthly... -».| Vaid Dhirajrém Dalpatrém; Hindu (Audich 300 v] 
| Brahman); 36. 


80 | Kaira Times se ...| Nadiad (Kaira) ...| Weekly ... .o-| Mathur Mansukh ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 28. 600 
81 | Kaira Vartaman ... coe] KBITA ee a re a ...| Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Jain Bania) ; 56. 120 

82 | Kdthidwir Sam4ch4r | Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., .».| Rewashanksar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 550 

- 83 | Khabardar bias vee! Bombay ie a a en seat toned Haji Gulam Muhammad Patel; 500 


Muhammadan (Suni) ; 36. 
84 | Khedut .. ose aes Baroda «+ ees} Fortnightly ...| Dulabhram Ramji Jani; Hindu (Brdhman); 45. 500 


85 | Lok Mitrx me eee} Bombay »». eoe| Bi-weekly A —o Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| 1,000 
Parsi ; 39. 
Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 750 
Breéhman); 45. | 

87 | Mukhbir-i-Islim ... ee. Bombay ee ar .| Munshi Ali Mahomed Shah Lakhpati ; Muham- 700 

3 madan (Khoja) ; 37. : 

88 | Navséri Patrika .. oes} Navsari ..- | Weekly ... ...| Harivallabhd4s Pranvallabhddas Parekh ; Hindu 500 
(Bania) ; 33. | 
89 | Nevsari Prak4sh ... aa oe jean GS nee Rustamji Jamespji Dastur ; Parsi ; 59... ee 800 


86 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ..., Sadra ... —...| Weeklyee “a 


90 | Political Bhomiyo soci Abmedéhhd ....). Da: on .. | Nizimkkaén WNoorkhan Amirkhan; Mnuham- 450 
madan ; 265. 
91 | Praja Mitra as ...i Nardéchi... ...| Bi-weekly e«.| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan; Hindu (Auditch 275 

| Brahman) ; 38. uf 
92 | Praja Pokar ml eee CN ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 47 ae 500 1 


| | 
_ 93 | Prakash and Gadgad4t .... Bombay... oe Te | ee oni Megindne Manch#ram ; Hindu (Dasa Osval 725 

sania); 41. 
94 | Rajasthan and Indian! Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ...| Hiralal Vardhaman Shh (Visa Shrimldi Bania) ; 600 


Advertiser. } _ 26. A Nl 
95 | Sdnj Vartaman ... ..., Bombay oos| Daily — ove ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 4000 | e 
| | ! |(1) Bustamji Narsarw4nji Vatcha-Ghandhi; a 
: | Parsi ; 40. ' 
| 


(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 39. ith x 
96 | Saty Vakta ya ol a - oe ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla) Harivithaldas ; Bindu (Das Shrimli 550 1 

Bania) ; 43. “Ae 
97 | Sind Vartamai ... ree} Karachi ... ...| Weekly .. —...| Devkaran Devji; Hindu (Lohana); 41 ie iW 1 


98 | Surat Akhbar. Pa! ae oe eae i” ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi;51 ... si 300 
HINDI. | 
99 | Pandit... oes wee) Poona sss 16 | Weekly vos «(Govind Gangdrédm Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- ocd 


jari) ; 45. 
100 | Shri Dny4ns4gar Samé4-) Bombay... ee-| Monthly soe e.| Janakpras#d Labooram; Hindu (Kanyakubja 300 


char. Brihman); 30. 
101 | Shri Veukateshvar Sama-| Do. ... vee] Weekly cee eee} Pandit Babu Amritlal, B.A.; Hindu (Bengali)  6,2C0 
| char. i Brahman) ; 46. 
| KANABESE. | | 
102 | Digvijaya ... een ree) Gadag  (Dhar-| Weekly ... ..| Shankripa Gudiydppa Basrimarad; Hindu ‘15C ae 
hare Nctansihe Mtetaiete: Cndneken sei Girth mo 
indt Achér = ««» Dharwar -| Dow so  oe.| N&rayanrao Shrinivis uadagkar and Girdhar 200 oe | 
$e | Hoaaaen . Venkatesh Hnuddar; Hindu (Vaisiinav Brah-} 
| 4 | } mans) ; 30 & 85, 
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Kame, caste and age of Editor. 


Rjaha 
Rasik Ranjini 
Marital. 


Bhala 


Arunodays 
A’rydvart ... 
Audit 
Bakul 
Ban 


Brahmoday% 


‘Chandrak4nt 


Chandroday& 
Chhatrapati 
Chikitsak ... 


Dharm 


Dinbandhu 


Jagadddarsh 


Kal 
Kalpataru .. 


Karmanuk 


Kesari 


Bhagwa Zenda 


Dharwar Vritt 


Dnyan 3igar 
Hindu Punch 
Hindu Vijaya 
Hunnarottejak 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4char 


Keral Kokil 


Khandesh Samachar 


eos 


Belgaum Samachar 


ees 


Dechskélavartenén 


£e6 


Khandesh Vaibhav 


yy 
2 


Kcumtha Vritt 
Loka Banéhu 


Gee 


eee 


‘ 


| 
ay Shivram Mahédev Khénolkar ; Hindn 


.| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


(Shenvi Bréhman) ; 37. 
2) A.B. Hoskeri ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 


Gururse R&gtavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 44. 


Kamalkar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman) ; 44, 
Gaurishankar Rémprasad ; 


Hindu (Kanoja| 
Breébman); 44, | 


5 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brihman); 25. 

Vaman Daji Motiwdle; Hindu (Yajurvedi 
Brehman); 20. 

Hari Narayan Rahalkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Hari Dharmardéj Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 30... 


Datto M4ruti Nanavare ; Hindu (Kasé4r) ; 27... 


Bhaskar Balwant Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Karh4da Brahman) ; 31. 

Dattatraya Ganesh Agashe ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 27 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 
| 43. 

Narayan Balwant Hardikar: Hindu (Karh&da 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 41. 


meaner d 5 43. 


+ ees ss a 


Mangesh Jivaji Telang; Hindu (Gaud Br4h- 
man); 41; and Moro Balwant Marathe ; : 
Hindv (Chitpawan Bréhman) 39. 

Mahacev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brénman) ; 35. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 52. 

S. H. Shahdne ; ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 


Vasudeo Lingoji Birje; Hindu (Maratha); 40. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 43. 

Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 41. 

Anandra#o Bélkrishna Rangnekaér; Hindu 
(Gaud Saraswat Bréhman) ; 32. 

Prabhakar Krishna P4nge; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

K4shinath Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman); 54. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar : ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 79. 

Vasudev Ganesh Deshpande, BA., LL.B; 
Hindu (Kayastha Prabhu) ; 32. 

Shivréam Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 41. 

Pte 

Brahman); 60. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte ; 
Brdhman) ; 40. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 53. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LUL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 50. 

Pathak; Hindu 


Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Pandharinath  Palkrishna 
(Yajurvedi Brahman) ; 28, 
Yadav Balkrishna Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 41. 
Laxman Baburao Hegde; Hindu (Gowd Séras- 
- wat); 61. 
bern ah Goyal Bhide; Hindu Cate Brah- 
ren); 36 


| 
Do. a ne ke 
G adag (Dhear- Do. ees jaa 
war), 
oO eee eee 
Dhnlia (Westi Do. cee 
Khandesh). : 
Sholapur ...| Monthly...  ... 
Ratnéyiri jel WEEE tue. ies 
Poona ee08 eee Do. eee aid 
Do. .,, — oe| Published thrice a 
month. — 
Wai (Sat@ra) ...| Monthly... ove 
.| Belgaum... ...| Weekly ... is 
Mah4d (Koldba).| Do. ... oes 
Chikodi (Bel- Do. Gee ee. 
gauim). 
Chiplan (Ratné-| Do. .., 7 
girl). 
Sitéra ... fs APO. vas eos 
Belgaum an ee ee isi 
Erandol (Easti Do. ... ss 
K handesh). 
Wai (atte)... Do. ... eee 
Dharwar oe i | eee a 
Bombay cos ee eee eee 
Kolhapur Jf ee se Fe 
Thana ee ee Do. eee eee 
Kochara (Ratn4-| Fortnightly ... 
gir). 
Nasik cat a he We 
Ahmednagar ...| Weekly...  ... 
Poona ... nn ee ee ae 
Thana eee eee Do. eee Cee 
POORS — os. eee Do, eee eee 
Sholapur eee Do. " @ee eee 
Poona... 0 aor sia 
Bombay... ...| Monthly Rave 
Poona ... ~ Weekly... -“ 
Parola (East| Fortnightly ... 
Dhalie tw Week) 
ia | est ee x eee ' @006 
Khindesh. 
Kumt ha ( gne e Do. 268 eee 
1a). | 
Téegacn (Satara); Do. «.  «. 
| 


Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth), 
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1) ° «Noe | Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: | 
_ MaritHi—continued. oo 
- 141 | Lokamat ... “0: .--| Vengurla (Ratn4-| Weekly .o.. ...| Bamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaudj 600 
: giri). Brahman); 3C. 
' 142 | Madhukar... —-» ud Belgaum Do. ... ...| Janérdan Nadrdyan Kulkarni; Hindu (S4ras- 800 
wat Brahman); 31. | 
143 | Mahdrdshtra V ritt oc | ALETA ae. a: »».| Pandurang B&abaji Bhosle ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 150 
? 42. 
144 | Mod Vritt ae oo.| Wai (Satdéra) .. Do. ove .«.| Damodar Laxman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| § 660 
! | Bréhman) ; 29. 
145 | Mumbai Vaibhav ..| Bombay... | Daily  ... eee| Keshav Purushottam Mehendale ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
pawan Bréhman) ; 37. 
146 | Mumbai Vaibhav ci. oo. ‘onl WOORIY i... om Do. do. se} 1,800 
147 | Muinukshu is «| Poona ... ee ee ...(uakshuman Ramchandra P4ngdrkar; Hindu 900 
| | (Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman); 365. 
. 148 | Nagar Saméchér... ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do. oe. .. | Vishwanath Gang4ram; Hindu (Telegu Ful- 200 
mali); 26. 
.149 | NAsik Vritt a eee as ee Oe ee ,..| Rangnath Vishnu Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 200 
| Brahman); 24. 
150 | Nydya Sindhu ... ~ |Ahmednagar ..., Do ... ves, Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 33. | 
151 Paisa Fund cee coe Bombay ... ees Monthly oo worvece eee 
152 | Pandhari Mitra ... e«| L'andharpur (Sho-| Weekly ... ~ Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| lépur). | Brahman) ; 43. 
153 | Parikshak ... a «-| Belgaum »o| Do.  ...  , «0e/ Vaman Ramchandra K4nvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 400 
! wat Brahman) ; 34. 
aeG Peet kk. .| Dbulia (West-| Monthly ... Govind Kdshinath Chandorkar, B. A., LL. B.; 400 
K handesh). Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 34. 
155 ree Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (East] Weekly ... ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 20€ 
; Khandesh), Brahman) ; 43. 
156 | Prakash ... ve vss} CREA. . ons cee gee | ieee wes| RAmchandra Ganesh Soman ; Hindu (Chitpawan 350 
| | | Brahman); 33. | | 
157°; Prakashak pee -»-| Bijapur i S Govind Gangadhar Pendse; Hindu (Chitpa- 300 
| | wan Brahman); 32 
aoc | Pratod —_.... ous .-+| Islampur(Satara)| Do. ... ..., Ganesh Ramchandra Kashalkar; Hindu (Kar- 350 
| hada Brahman) ; 25. 
159 | Righav Bhushan... sos) 2COWN CNASIK) ...| Do. | ces .../ Guldbsing Bhagirath; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 20 
7 | about 56 or 53. 
160 | Rashtramukh ste -e-| Mahad (Kolaba)...! Published thricea| Balkrishna Rdéoji Palvanker ; Hindu (Karhada 177 
month Brahman) ; 27. 
161 | Samalochak sin ...| Bijapur s+ Monthly .e' Trimbak Gurunéth Kale; Hindu (Deshastha| 100 
| Brdhman); 30. ; 
162 | Satya Shodhak ... ve Ratnagiri + Weekly ... .... Shridhar Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 1,000 
| | Brdéhman); 26. : 
163 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakarj | Bombay ... ...| Fortnightly _...{ Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
: buddhe; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Rdamchandra Vinayak Tikekar; 
nee Hindu (Karhdda Pr&hman) ; 4). 
164 | Shivaji Vijaya ... --| Sholapur -..| Monthly wo Madvaldppa Sang4ppa Devmale; Hindu (Vir| 400 
| : Shaivi Lingdyat); 25. 
165 } Sholapur Samachar soe, Sholipur ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&thi);49 ... 460 
3166 | Shubp Suchak  ..... ss) Bat@ra os... esi: Do, ses .../ Ramchandra App4éji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman); 63. 
2 167 | Sudhakar ... in eee Pen (Kola@ba) | Do. cos .»»| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hind: (Chitpa-; 400 
3 re | wan Br4hman), 
168 ;}Sumant... soe ...| Karad (Saté@ra)...| Do.  ... cee} (1) Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 75 
| shasth Brahman); 35. (2) Pendurang Bal- 
| vant Kolh4pur Hindu (Sawasta); Brahman ; 35. 
169 |Swarajya . iss ...| Sholapur erst DOs hee ...| Balvant Shanker Limaye, B.A.; Hirdu (Kon- €00 
| kanastha Brahman): 36. a 
170 | Vagdevi Pe .e| Dharwar -»+| Monthly .»s| Gadigaya Huchaya Vibhuti; Hindu (Lingayat) ; 13 
| 35 
171 | Vidya Vilas = «4. = see| Kolhdpur --+| Bi-weekly ...{ Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 500 
' Bréhman); 22. 
132 | Vichari pus ooo} Karwar (Kanara).! Published thrice al Shaikh ry Ul walad Shaik Abdul Karim; 500 
month. Mubammadan ; (Sunni); 34. 
1938 Vihari eee cos eee Bombay... ees Weekly eee eee Bhaskar Vishnu Phadke eee “see 1,000 
174 Vikram .., cee ooo} Satara cee ---| Monthly | Vishvanath Ganesh Deodhar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| ; | pawan Brahman) ; 26. 
ar 4 176 | Vishvavritt ee i Kolhdpur te abe 6 eee} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 309 
: ) | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44. 
176 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay...  ...1 Do. (1) Vin4yak Balkrishna Nadkarni oe ows 
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(2 ishna Raghun4th ; Hindu (Gaud 
Fra Bréhman). 
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stra) a. Lakshman Mahadev ‘Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- a 
@ -+ «| Do, oop cos} Laxthan Vaman Khatévkar ; Hindu (Deshasthh 100, 
1 Aas SO Rena od (aha Brahman) ; 43. : ne 

pe OPT Eee cee: te ‘Nine pada Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh-| ° 600. 


ar hie 1 Oe 3 eee “ees Do. eee mae eseces ée : | 
ee fis Pandharpur (Sho- Fortnightly ...| Vithal Keshav Limayo ; Hindu (Chitpawan 20. 
| sss or | Bréhman); 34. | 


: vss wes} Wati (Satéra) ...| Weekly... ...| Appa Saddshivshastri Rasaodekar; Hindu 200° 
2s ey | : eshasth Brahman) ; 83. oy 
woe 4 ce SInprI. : | : 


83 | Aftéb-i-Sind =... —...| Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly... ...| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham-| 600 
; i . madan (Abro); 24. 


| 184 | Khairkhéh ose ve Laérkhéna (Sind) .. Do. ...  .«-| Hakim Dharamsing Tahilsing ; Hindu(Khatri);; 1,000 


ae ait (985. Sind Sudhir por .--| Kar&chi (Sind)...| Do... ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 40 __... 650 
ue _. $186 | Sind Keeary née ...| Shikérpur (Sind). Dose oss ...| Chel4rém M4nghirmal; Hindu (Wadhwa); 43. 550: 


ee ae Urov. | 
| | 187 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eoe| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...|Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali Bareilywala;| 2,500 


pees | Muhammadan (Sheikh) ; 44. 


i ‘188 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ...| Weekly... | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul ‘Hamid Farrukh) 3,000 

ee: Dehlavi; Mubammadan ; 538. 

BN “¥89 | Deccan Review ... + ..| Dov 4... | Monthly ee.| Zofar Ali ‘Than. B. A. (Alig.) ; - Muhammadan! 2,750: 

ee | | (North Indian) ; 32. 

ee / 3190 | Ghamkhwar-e-Jahin ...| Bhus&wal (East| Weekly ... eee| Munshi Mahomed Jan; Muhammadan; 41 .. 75 

Khandesh). | | 
| 


191 | Habib-ul-Akhbér... —... —* 


Do. ove ...| Munshi_ Amjad Baig bin Mirza Muhammad;  500- 


a ; Muhammadan ; 45. 
192 | Jém-i-Jahénnuma ie (East! i. om eee} Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 65 
. | dndesh). | Muhammadan. 
j ; > : . 
re» - 493 | Mufid-e-Rosgar_ ... eo-| Bombay ... sal ies eoo| Munshi Muhammad Husain Faza Miya; 500: 
“Wade eas | Muhammadan (Suni); 46. : 


194 Sultaén-ul- Akhbar eee Do. es 200 Daily oar eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid ; Farrukh 1,560 
| Dehélvi Muhammadan ; 53. 


* Gusara't1 anp Hinpt. | / 


ea 195 | Jain a w».| Bombay o- soe} Weekly aoe ...| Bhdégubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu, 2,300 
Pee is (Shéwak Bania) ; $2. | 
196 | Jain Mitra =. ann| Do. ome vs Fortnightly ...| Gopdildds Baraiya Pandit; Hindu (Jain); 38, | 1,000. 


Manra’'rH! AND Ka’NARESE. 


197 | Chandrika... .. 0. Bigalkot (Bij4-| Weekly... | ««»| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 145 
, 4 | pur). Brahman) ; 36. | | 


> “ 


-* Nee 


: Notee—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


2 


, 


fi ee B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
ta pated in bracket at thename | | | , 
system of spelling vernacular words followed in -the Report is the same as that adopted in the Oficial Spelling 
} Bombay Presidency, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
s loft out, and the short a (HA =e in gun) is, 4 prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
soherc-adaror mente short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the —— of a word, as . . 


A 


: ih ovgasionally contain English articles. 
| i Supplement of No. 99 is issued. 


ie edesinletton' or’ number of poems fublishec of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the: ~~ S 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. | | “ : “ay 


a ad 


Additions to, and 


alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Where Published, 


a Nes 


ee ee ee ee 


Datly rT) 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Name, caste and ave cf Editer. ‘Begs 
vs tion. 
om ( 
| 
| 
{ 
ooo eee re0 eee 
| 
| Kavi Bhagw4nlil Dungershi Pathak .e. a Mas 
| eesee0e eee 
eee ee! Mubammad Yusuft eee ees | eee eee *es 


ON 2246-~—3 


N.B.—(a) The present editor of No. 173 is Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik, 


(1) Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are published in Bombay. 
(ce) The circulation of No. 40 is 2,000. 
-  (d) No. 147 is pubuished in Bombay, 


No. Nawe of Publication, 
GUJARATI. 
87a | Mumbai Prak4sh ... 
98a | Swadesh Hit oe 
Urpv. 
1904 | Guru Ghantal Punch 
1924 | Moulina Punch .,., 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘ His Excellency Sir George Clarke has already by some of his speeches 
Hie Excellency Sir George and resolutions proved himself to be a statesman of no 
Clarke and the Indianeditors. mean order. No Governor began his career of 
Akhbér-e-Soudigar (20), public usefulness and beneficence so early after his ! 
43rd Dec., Eng. cols. arrival in the Presideney as Sir George Clarke has done. 
i. There passes not a week in which important resolutions are not issued from 
a the Secretariat affecting the best interests of the city. The great secret of his 
success appears to lie in the fact that he understands the proper value of the 
phrase, ‘ confidence begets confidence,’ which was all these years allowed to lie in 
disuse at the Secretariat. If there is one body in the world which has a total 
disregard for the Indians, it is the Indian Civil Service, some of whose 
members preside over the Secretariat. Some of these Civil Servants, nine- 
tenths of whom are not known to possess any sympathy or good-will towards 
the people of this country, may be good scholars, but to statesmanship 
they cannot lay claim even in the least degree. ‘they would, if they could, 
govern India on un-English principles, were it not for the fact that, we have 
off and on some very able and sympathetic Viceroys and Governors, who 
can curb and control these reactionary Civilians...,........ So what India 
wants at the present time is a high-minded, large-hearted and a far-seeing 
statesman, and we have to thank our stars that we have got such an adminis- 
trator in Sic George Clarke, who has been endeavouring his best to prove an 
ideal Governor, ‘That he may succeed in his attempt will be the universal 
prayer of those who are under the shadow of his benign rule. Sir George Clarke 
has ever since his arrival in Bombay taken the Indian editors into his con- 
fidence. And it is gratifying to observe that his wise and sympathetic 
treatment of these editors has resulted in inspiring them with friendly 
feelings towards His Excellency, whose efforts in various directions for the 
improvement of the health of the people and the growth and sanitation of the 
city have been cordially supported and maintained. Sir George Clarke 
drew the hearts of the editors towards himself when he observed that it was 
not his desire to stand high and dry on the pedestal of dignity and isolate 
himself from those whom he regarded as his friends...........- We would 
specially draw the attention of the editors to the wholesome advice given by 
His Excellency to provide the Government with ‘constructive’, side by side 
with ‘ destructive ’, criticism. The Indian press is often accused, and very rightly, 
too, of indulging in destructive, to the exclusion of constructive, criticism.” 


2. “Sir George Clarke’s reception of the Native Editors, at the Parel 
Jie-e-Jamshed (28), 28rd Laboratory, was very cordial, and his address to them 
ee ae ada very encouraging, His Excellency acknowledged his 
pm readiness to invite their co-operation in the settlement 
of important public questions, but suggested that their criticisms should be 
constructive and not destructive. Now, what is destructive criticism? Is every- 
thing that is unpalatable to Government and their officials destructive? At 
least it has become the fashion to deride everything that appears in native 
journals and is said by native publicists as destructive. ‘To take one 
concrete instance, Successive Governors, since the time of Lord Reay, 
have deplored the excessive growth of population in certain parts of the 
city of Bombay ; and they have always insisted on the removal of the surplus | 
population to the suburbs, as the only possible and effective solution of the A 
problem. By a peculiar process of reasoning, however, the Bombay Govern-— fi 
ment have imposed restrictions on the opening up of the suburbs by the levy of 
a very prohibitive and unreasonable building fine. ‘'he whole Native Press 
complained against this and pointed out that if the Government were seriously 
seeking to minimize the evil of over-population in‘Bombay, they could not do- 
‘worse than impose such a fine for vitiating effortsin that very creditable 
direction. For the sake of their revenues, however, Government have steadily 
refused to remove the fine, the only thing they did under pressure being to 
lighten it. How was this advice, this criticism of the policy of the Government 
destructive? And yet have not Government treated it as such? Have 
they notin fact pronounced it to be so? ‘Io take another instance, the 
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oe 12 
Native Press asked that the Improvement Trust should, at the outset, 
mfine its energies to the improvement of unhealthy and congested localities, 
- pather than embark upon more pretentious operations, Now, was this destructive 
criticism? And yet have not the Government and the Trust maintained 
mn attitude in the matter as if they considered the criticisms of the 
Native Press to be purely factious and destructive? Time after time, the 
native newspapers suggest certain remedies for certain existing evils, 
They propose definite amendments to obnoxious and dangerous proposals in 
the Provincial and Imperial Councils. These suggestions, however, are not even 
#0 much as thought of by the official Bahadurs. Is it because they are all 
destructive ? No. It has become the fashion to deride native opinion, 
to consider it infra dig for high Government officials to be guided by the 
advice of native publicists. And the most convenient excuse for doing this is 
to put down everything that has emanated from the native press and native 
publicists as ‘mere destructive criticism.’ No doubt, as the lawyers say, His 
Excellency must have addressed this exhortation under instruction. But where 
is the justification P ” 


“ 


38. The people must no doubt feel grateful to His Excellency the 
: Governor for the personal trouble he took in showing 
Bombay Samechér .(67), the Indian editors the process of the manufacture of 
je Dec, a he gl Professor Haffkine’s prophylactic against plague. The 
(62) Rie oo "careful and detailed demonstration by Captain Liston 
of the various stages in the preparation of the fluid 
establish unmistakably its harmless character. The people are no doubt still 
sceptical on the point, but this is due to their want of scientific knowledge and 
their tendency to generalise from a few stray cases about the evil effects 
of inoculation. The evil effects are not to be ascribed, however, to the serum 
but to the negligence of the inoculated person in observing certain safeguards 
after the operation such as the avoidance of over-exertion, abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks, &¢. Government should, by means of booklets and leaflets, 
spread a knowledge among the people about these safeguards. The harmless 
character of inoculation is now practically placed beyond doubt, and it 
now remains for the leaders of the people to discharge their duty of popularising 
the remedy. [The Rdst Goftdr testifies to the protective virtues of inoculation 
and observes that it increases the chances of a man’s surviving an attack of 
plague by about 30 percent. The dkhbdr-e-Isldm praises His Excellency for 
his sympathetic speech and appeals to the public to take kindly to inocula- 
tion, | 3 


4, Sir George Clarke is discharging the duties of his exalted otfice with such 
commendable zeal, tact and sympathy that we venture 

Fry sneha His Excellent, to lay the following appeal before His Excellency on 
salaries of the subordinate behalf of the; subordinate native employés in the 
employés in the Bombay Bombay Secretariat. Itis not open to them to ventilate 


Secretariat. their grievances through the public press and pray for a 
D hg Vartama#n (95), 20th vedress thereof. Last year we had written an article on 


the subject (vide paragraph 17 of Weekly Report 

No, 42 of 1906) and wish to revert to it once more in the hope of attracting the 
attention of Government to it. It can scarcely be denied that the present scale 
of salaries, which obtains in the Secretariat, needs revision. ‘The important 
nature of the work transacted by the Secretariat subordinates as well as its ever- 
growing volume makes such revision imperative from the point of view of the 
public interest. The brunt of the work falls upon the subordinate employés, and 
it is quite necessary that their remuneration should be increased, especiaily in view 
of the fact that they are prohibited from supplementing their meagre incomes 
with private earnings and that their chances of promotion are also not very 
bright. The present scale of salaries was fixed at a time when the work done by 
these employés was neither so complicated nor so arduous and responsible as 

it is at the present day. Besides, the cost of living in Bombay City has 
materially increased in recent years, and it is no wonder that the absence of 

@ proportionate increase in their salaries should produce some discontent among 

the Sccretuiat employés. The mercantile firms in the city have already 

recognised the increase in the cost of living in the city and have sanctioned 
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substantial increments to the salaries of their employés. We trust Govern- 
ment will do likewise. It is under contemplation, we hear, to give some 
allowance on account of house-rent, but as the prices of all necessaries of life 
have gone up all round, it has become impossible for the low paid Secretariat 
employés to make the two ends meet with their present meagre salaries. 
Mere compensation for enhanced house-rents will not consequently meet the 
necessities of their case. We, therefore, pray that His Excellency the Governor 
will personally look into the question and takemeasures for improving the 
lot and ameliorating the prospects of a deserving class of public servants. 


5.  Wehave received acopy of the proposals of the Indian Government to 
enlarge Indian representation in the Councils, Supreme 
Comments on the scheme and Provincial. With the speech of the Viceroy fore- 
eee eer ih Dec, Shadowing the proposed reforms are printed the address 
Nee. cle. wns “of the All-India Muhammadan Deputation presented to 
x tne Viceroy at Simla and His Excellency’s reply thereto. 
The address demands extensive representation of Muhammadans on all represent- 
ative bodies, including the Supreme Council ; and the Viceroy seems to have been 
charmed with the idea and has actually assigned 4 out of 54 seats on the 
Advisory Council specially to Muhammadans. Landholders, who are chiefly 
Muhammadans, have a separate right of representation. Similar provision is to 
be made for the principal Councils, But this is to be extended to the Munici- 
pal and Local Boards even in limiting the wishes of the electors and compelling 
them to elect a certain number of Muhammadans, We can easily understand 
the introduction of Muhammadans in nomination; but in large towns, where 
the majority of inhabitants consists of Hindus, where trade and commerce is 
carried on by non- Muhammadans, we cannot divine how they are to be com- 
pelled to elect a Muhammadan ina particular ward, And whence are suitable 
Muhammadans to be had to sit on a Municipal Board ?.......... The number of 
suitable Muhammadans is so small that such a limitation will introduce anoma- 
lies of various characters in the representation. ‘The Local Boards are composed 
chiefly of Muhammadan Zamindars, Itis but fair that Hindus should have 
a@ more extensive representation there. The main principle of British admi- 
nistration at home and abroad is fitness and merit irrespective of caste or creed 
or birth. Its success is solely due to the due observance of this principle. 
The proposed introduction of an opposite principle by forcing up the supposed 
rights of one community and ignoring those of the other can neither help the 
one nor injure the other permanently.’ | 


* 6. A correspondent contributes to the Dynydnotiejak an article headed 
‘The cry of mother Ind ”’, in the course of which he 


decors ger A os¢,  Writes:—What is sedition? Are they, who indulge 
Dec. 4 er ve in plain speaking and endeavour to iead Government 


on to the right path, to be branded as seditionists P 
Does every son of India, whoseeks to promote harmony and good feeling 
between the rulers and the ruled, deserve to be sent to jail? The real sedition- 
ist is he, who raises the standard of revolt and tries to subvert the Govern- 
ment.......... But Indians dislike the idea of rebellion. Solong as they get 
justice and reap the fruits of their industry and so long as their land enjoys 
the blessings of peace and plenty, they do not care who rules over them. 
It is only when they are denied these blessings that the feeling of: discontent 
enters their-gentle hearts. ‘lhe foreign officials do not realise that plain and 
truthful speech and writing areas conducive to the welfare of the rulers as 
of the ruled. Is it sedition to speak out one’s mind freely when one’s female 
relations are ravished by foreigners? No. Even the sacrifice of one’s life for 
the preservation of one’s honour is justified. 


7. A correspondent rss es some verses to the Dnyadnottejak, of which 

cae the following is the purport :—Oh heroic sons of the 
en as sc gods! do not consider India to be worthless. She was 
lethargy and save their at one time supericr to all the other countries and will 
motherland. regain that superiority once more. Rama, Arjun, 
Dnyenotiejak (73), 20th Bhishma and others shook the whole earth in the past 
Deo. | by their oxtraordinary daring and valour and saved 
their motherland by slaughtering their enemies, Heroes like the above exist even 
at present. Lal, Pal, Bal and others are trying to uplift their countrymen and 
to extricate them from their present difficulties. Rise! O heroes! Rise! do 
not be blinded by the infatuation of youth. The days of your rise are drawing 
CON 2216——4 | 


- Why do. rou show apathy ‘Be 5 like diamonds on this earth and not 
nes, Say roic souls, your mother Ind. [Elsewhere the paper 
Ishes another jp 1 of somewhat similar purport in which the people are a 
~~. exhorted to le 3% ve. 0 their lethargy, to take up the sword of union, to wear the oe ee 
» ae / armour of industry : and to protect themselves behind the shield of patience. } | 


e “ Mr. Nevinson has had some strange experiences:in India which he 
possibly had scarcely expected and in a speech which 
“Complaint abont Police he recently delivered in Calcutta, he spoke very feel- | 
pagent ar Th cg =. ingly about them. He has been made a victim of . 
pp in cit sehaimvena by the Lolice espionage, and wherever he went a Police officer 
Postal and the Telegraph accompanied him. At Serajgung he actually tumbled 
authorities. on a policeman in plain clothes and asked him at 
gay Prakash (42), 24th whose instigation he was shadowing him. This was no 
Dec., Eng. cols; Jam-e- ‘douh N, hint f 
Jamshed (28), 26th Dec, GOUubt a new experience to Mr. Nevinson, but so far 
Eng. cols. asthe Police are concerned, it is only one of their 
common duties, Before Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie had the same experience and the great Labour leader publicly 
protested against such espionage in Poona. But his protest was appa- 
rently of no yavail. On the contrary, Mr. Nevinson has been treated inevena  , 
‘worse manner. It was not only the Police who were watching his movements, 
but they seem to have been aided by the Postal and the Telegraph authorities. 
His letters were opened ; so, too, his telegrams. And they were so delayed that 
they became absolutely useless for him. He feelingly protested against such 
outrage in Calcutta. Now the question arises who is at the bottom of all this? 
That the Police ‘ watch’ all new-comers and those who are undesirable to them 
is explicable, that being their business. We maintain a larger number of 
policemen than are required to preserve peace; and if they have no other 
business in hand, they break the peace asin Calcutta. But why should 
the Postal and the Telegraph authorities famper with private correspond- 
ence? Are they authorised to do so and, if so, by whom? If they are nof 
. authorised, their action.in breaking open other propie’s letters and telegrams 
shows a depth of degeneracy among the subordinate ranks of these 
departments which is hardly credible. Nor does it seem possible that 
men in high authority could have so far forgotten themselves as to be 
instrumental in issuing such orders. We confess *t is an enigma which passes 
our understanding. Be that as it may, what purpose is served by such means ? 
i | There can be some justification if the correspondence and movements of Indian 
 - ‘suspects’ were tampered with and watched; but why should an Engfish- 
a * . man in India be subjected to such ignominies? Are Messrs. Keir-Hardie 
and Nevinson rebels who are bent upon a mission of uprooting British 
supremacy in India?.......... Do the bureaucracy detect seditious bacilli in 
them? We are glad Mr. Nevinson has promised to appeal to the British 
public. Let him appeal to the Radical Secretary of State who speaks 
unceasingly of the law of the land. Is this also the law of the land?” 
{The Jém-e-Jamsihed writes :—‘ We are glad to note that the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam have undertaken to investigate the complaints 
publicly made the other day by Mr. Nevinson ‘ regarding the interference 
‘with telegrams and letters.’ It is not unlikely that the underlings of the ' 
Postal and the Telegraph Departments have been doing things, on their own 
responsibility which their superiors and the Government have no idea of. 
Will Government also enquire, side by side, into the ‘shadowing’ complained 
of by Mr. Nevinson or is that also to be considered a part of a larger 
policy of ‘safeguarding the authority and the interests of the Government 
and preserving public peace and tranquillity.’ ”’| 


e 


*9. “Itis much to be wished that the serious attention of the Factory 
Commission will be drawn to the report of the Sweat- 

Alleged tiaaien =o ing Commission in England and also to the report of 
Lancashire manvfacturers in vhe two exhibitions of real, live, ‘sweating’ workers 
insisting on a curtailment of that were held in London and Manchester : some time 
the hours of adult labour in ago, Factory owners, who recently gave their evidence 


a rrr ona on philanthropic 6 the Factory, Commission in Bombay, might 
Oe iceermieHiad (29), 29th have very reasonably turned the tables against some 
ee Boos Eng, i a of the Commissioners who were light-hearted! ly 


\ questioning them about the physique of our factory 


- 
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operatives, deliberately shutting their eyes to the frightful condition of a class of 
labour which has for years escaped vigilance in England, as being outside the pale 
of factory legislation, Compared with the frightful conditions of the sweated 
persons, who have worked and are still working in civilised and philanthropic 
England, as described in the report we have referred to, there is nothing in India 
like excessive work. The Factory Commission may wander up and down for the 
next twelve months from north to south and east to west to find instances of 
sweated labour—labour incessant and in the midst of the most sickly, if not 
ehastly, surroundings, where sometimes even the sun’s rays never penetrate 
through the livelong year, and that for 15 to 17 hours at astretch with but a. 
brief interruption for meals of a most unsatisfactory character. It is all very 

well for the Philistines of Lancashire, who hold every great Ministry, be it 
Liberal or Unionist, in the hollow of their hands, to bring pressure to bear 

upon them and make them appoint Commissions to regulate adult and 
juvenile labour in India out of pure kindness for the dusky Indian 
operatives. But their hypocrisy is too well-known to deceive anybody.......... 

It is pure hypocrisy on the part of the British Ministers to step in and impose 

this humbug of a Factory Commission on the Indians in order to carry out 
the objects of the selfish cotton-spinners of Lancashire.”’ 


10. ‘*Mr. Ganesh Shrikrishna Khaparde of Nagpur has been on the war 
path in our city. He recently delivered stirring 
Comments on Mr. Khapar- addresses to large audiences. We say stirring, because 
“i ee * ere the speaker tried his utmost to stir the paople to deeds 
Surya Prakash (36), 21st : e 
Deo, Bag. cols. of bravery, heroism and self-sacrifice and what not, 
though we fear our Gujarati people with their mercan- 
tile instinct will after a while think it more advisable to look after their 
immediate personal interests than to pursue the phantom of self-government. 
Mr. Khaparde has been using very delectable language about Sir P. M. Mehta 
and his entourage, and charges the so-called Moderates with a desire to stand well 
with Government for the purpose of obtaining C. I. E.’s and other distinctions 
rather than to exert themselves sincerely for the purpose of freeing the people 
from the bonds of tyranny. No doubt to a certain extent Mr, Khaparde is right. 
There are persons who try to please both the Demos and the Government, and 
who think that by flattering the vanity of the common people and obtaining 
their approval and support, they can pose before Government as leaders and 
men of influence and act as mediators and obtain C. L. E.’s, but they forget 
that after once rousing the passions of the people, they would be disowned 
and discarded if they did not go on with the people and carry to their logical 
conclusions their diatribes against Government. We are afraid Government 
themselves are also to blame for their policy of throwing a sop to Cerberus,...... 
When we try to find out the real causes of the unrest and discontent that is 
now prevailing, we are forced to the conclusion that real grievances are very 
few, but that they are not noticed by the people while the real cause of the 
unrest is a vague idea that the British Government is a harpy sucking the 
life-blood of India, an idea that originated with the writings and speeches of 
publicists like the venerable and venerated Mr. Dadabhai Navroji and others 
who are now Called the Moderates. Mr. Khaparde’s speeches must have been 
brought to the notice of Government, but we are strongly of opinion that 
however seditious they may be found to be, they should not be taken notice of 


by Government. itis rather the duty of the really loyal press to strenuously — 


expose the hollowness of the absurd declamations of men like Mr. Khaparde. 
We wish newspapers were started in the different vernaculars to defend Gov- 
ernment by explaining to the public the real state of affairs.” 


11. “We know there will be some bitterness of feeling in some quarters 

over the question of this year’s President of the Con- 

Programme and prospects oress, But we bespeak the unbiased judgment of all 
of the Congress at Surat. : : 

Mahrdtta (10), 22nd Dec, 10 this matter. We examined last week the argu- 

ments that may be urged against Lajpatrai’s election 

to the presidential chair. We have since discovered that great stress is likely to 

be laid on the fact that even if there was no objection to putting Lalaji in the 

chair this year, there is no getting over the other fact that rightly or wrongly 


an invitation has been given to Dr, Ghose and that he has even accepted 
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t. As regards the first point it is also said that the Surat Reception Com- 
-. “mittee did only the right thing in electing Dr, Ghose, because his name had 
-. . glready been sent in by several Provincial Committees. Now we admit that 
- + mere change ‘in the venue of the Congress does not necessitate or justify a 
_. ehange of the President also. But there is one material fact to be borne in 
mind in this connection, and it is-this that when the different Provincial 
Committees made their recommendation about electing Dr. Ghose, the name 
of Lala Lajpatrai was not before them. And if he was released and hecame 
available by the time the change of venue was effected and a new Reception 
Committee was formed, then surely it may be said that there was need for re-open= 
ing the subject so far as these Provincial Committees were concerned. But it 
does not appear that the question was formally laid by the Surat Reception 
Committee before the Provincial Committees. The more formidable objection 
is, however, that Dr. Ghose has been given the invitation and that he has 
already accepted it. That is true, but then those who anxiously wish to see 
Lala .Lajpatrai honoured with the presidentship may request Dr. Ghose 
on their own responsibility and take the consequences of his displeasure 
or the displeasure of any one else concerned. The point is that they have. 
set their heart on seeing Lalaji honoured in the only way in which he could. 
be effectively honoured in the present peculiar circumstances of the country ; 
and they may be allowed to take such constitutional measures for carrying 
out thelr wishes as they like. The Surat Reception Committee have 
decided to give Lalaji a special invitation to attend the Congress. This is. 
most unusual; we mean the same honour has never been vouchsafed to any 
other Congressman before. If Government be really in a mood to take 
affront at any respectful treatment of their deportee, and look upcn the 
attention shown to him as an insult flung at them, then does not this special 
invitation by the Reception Committee amount really to a shaiing of their fist 
in the face of Government? Even supposing Lalaji comes to Surat as an 
ordinary delegate, there will be, it is said, a special reception, a big dinner, fire- 
works, and illuminations in his honour. What have the custodians of the 
interests of the Congress at the head-quarters done to prevent all this? For 
does it not mean snapping the fingers at Government? When Lala Lajpatrai 
enters the Congress pandal, even as an ordinary delegate, there 1s sure to be 
such an ovation to him as is rarely to be met ‘vith in Congress sessions, Is. 
that not snapping the fingers at Government? And lastly there will bea 
special resolution about the Lala which will be stinging in its condemnation. 
of Government and will be supported by bitter speeches, Can Government really 
* .. stand all this unmoved, supposing they care one fig for what Cofgressmen say by 
way Of praise or censure? The Nationalists do nothing but go one step further, 
They think that the line to be drawn is not here, but one step onward.,.......... 
We do not think that the question has any personal aspect. There are not. 
even among the Nationalists any who do not recognise the high worth of 
Dr, Rash Behari Ghose as a representative of Indian education, culture and 
legal ability, But why should that prevent them from putting forward the name. 
. Of Lala Lajpatraiif they think that the need to honour him is greater than the 
need to honour Dr. Ghose under the peculiar circumstances of the year? As 
regards the other subjects, we may briefly indicate their nature. The subjects. 
of swadeshism, boycott and National Education have already been accepted by 
the Congress, There is practical unanimity on the first and the third, and we 
do not expect the Congress to do anything more than reaffirm the resolutions. 
already passed: There was some difference of opinion last year as regards. 
the resolution on Boycott. But it wasa difference of Opinion less about the 
wording of the resolution than about the interpretation of that wording. If 
the Congress makes any advance this year, it will be in the direction of 
declaring boycott to be applicable to the whole of India on the ground 
that the repressive measures of Government are practically applicable to all 
parts of the country alike. If we may believe friendly Hnglish visitors to. 
India, we may take it that it is the boycott movement that has really made- 
some impression upon British public opinion since the partition; and it is. 
: difficult to think of any other means which could create an equal impression. 
. .  The-Moderates have not so far suggested any patent means of their own by 
a which the desired result could be obtained, and it will be the endeavour of the- a 
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Nationalists to go on pressing the Moderates hard till the latter are brought’ 
over to their side in this matter. Then, again, opinion has got to be expressed 

on Mr. Morley’s scheme of reforms. Now, in this matter there is hardly much 
ground for difference of opinion. For if only the opinion, which nearly every 

prominent Congressman has expressed on this scheme in private or in public’ 
or in print, were to be focussed together in the resolution of the Congress on the 

subject, the condemnation of the scheme would be extremely stinging, 

indeed! And is it not necessary really to’ wake Mr, Morley and make him. 
leave the fool’s paradise in which he now dwells with regard to the public 
opinion in India on his scheme? It may be that condemnation of that sort 

will again make Mr. Morley wince. But wincing isa habit of Mr. Morley’s and 

the Congress must care more for the opinion it will express than for how 

Mr. Morley will take it.......... Of course, the Congress must make construc- 

tive suggestions, But in making these suggestions, care must be taken to say Tr 
that the nation will not be satisfied with anything short of a real beginning in 4 
swardjya in some departments at any rate........... The constitution of the ¥/ 
Congress is a subject by itself........... A number of schemes could be i 
suggested in this connection, and we hope the Subjects Committee will d 
calmly consider them.,........ There is much more to be really done fi 
during the Congress week than. fighting for mere party triumph, and let us iy 
hope that we shall rise to the occasion and leave the Congress stronger 

than when we met and yet with the distinct impress upon it of the new 


party.”’ 


12, From what has transpired it is now abundantly clear that in pre- . 
venting the election of Lala Lajpatrai to the Congress a 
 Kesari (136), 24th Dec.; Chair, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale was actuated : 
Kél (132), 27th Dec, ; Pratod by the fear that Government might suppress all our | it 
(158), 22nd Dec. political activities if the Lala’s election were deter- a 
mined upon. These fears may be well-grounded 
from the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s point of view, but the Indian public 
refuses to subscribe to his opinion and looks upon his tactics in preventing 
My. Lajpatrai’s election as most reprehensible. Now the question before the 
nation for determination is whether the policy of the Congress is to be domi- a 
nated by the fear of Government or by some other principle. The new agitation iF 
for swardjya, swadeshi, boycott and national education is gall and worm-wood | | 
to the uncrowned King of Bombay, and as the Congress this year is to meet : 
at Surat, Sir Pherozeshah is trying his best to throttle all life out of her. The | 
| 


Moderates are not opposed to the policy of passive resistance, but they wish 
that it should not be pushed forward to such an extent as to provoke Govern- 
ment, The Nationalists, on the other hand, insist upon adhering to that policy, 
irrespective of whether it provokes the ire of Government or not. Sir P. M. Mehta 
and his crew are bent upon shelving the resolutions on swardjya and voycott as — i 
passed at the last year’s Congress, and it is for this'reason that Dr. Ghose is to be 
elected President in place of Lala Lajpatrai. If they succeed in this retrograde 
step, Government will take advantage of it to suppress with a high hand the new q 
political activity in the country. If the delegates allow the Mehta-Watcha 
coterie to carry out their infamous plan, we shall look upon it asa death-blow 
not only to the Congress but to the entire nation, The unwillingness of Lala . / a 
Lajpatrai to accept the Presidentship is no guarantee that Dr. Ghose’s election Ml 
will pass unchallenged. ‘The latter ought to have magnanimously vacated his . a 
seat and made room for Lala Lajpatrai out of deference to public opinion, ‘but : i 
he does not appear to possess such magnanimity and that shows the difference a 
between the two men, While Lala Lajpatrai has nobly foregone his claim } qt 
to the Presidentship to avoid a dispute about himself, Dr. Ghose hankering 
after the seat of honour has sbewn no self-ienial. But the dispute does 
not end with Lala Lajpatrai’s renunciation of the Presidentship. The chief 
question at issue is whether the Congress is guing to reaffirm its last year’s 
resolutions about swardjya and boycott or to take a retrograde step witha 
‘view to propitiate Government. Attempts will no doubt be made by the a 
Moderates to bamboozle the delegates into supporting their proposals, but we do 
not anticipate that they will altogether succeed in their tactics. To drop the 
above subjects from this year’s agenda would be utterly suicidal, and we cannot 
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nceiv: that a any of the. Saisie will consent to be a party to such a heinous 
,. ry this. Under. these circumstances if the scenes recently enacted at 

_- -Midnépur were to be repeated at Surat, the blame shall lie solely with the 

Moderates. The Congress has not been brought into existence to honour 

_ Government. The Council of Notables will discharge that duty, and those who 

do not want to provoke Government may safely join the latter body, leaving the 

Congress severely alone. Swardjya isthe goal on the attainment of which 

all the energies of the Congress’ should be concentrated and todo anything ie 

likely fo militate against this plan is to betray the true interests of the country. Re he 

[ Referring to the speech of Mr. Malvi as Chairman of the Surat Congress ; 

Reception Committee, the Kdl writes:—Mr. Malvi contends that we should 

stick ' to moderate lines and not allow the Government any opportunity to 

stifle our national movement, Nobody doubts that the Government is strong 

and able enough to devise any measures of repression it likes. But the ques- 

tion is whether we should recede from our path, being terrorised by Govern- 

ment, or resort to new methods. The Nationalists are so keen about a change 

in the Congress policy because the proposed scheme of reforms is merely 

a mirage. It is theduty of the Nationalists under these circumstances not to 

allow the Mehta party to dominate the Congress. The Pratod observes :— 

The Extremists should do nothing that would be derogatory to the honour 

of their party. They should adhere to their own views and should under 

no circumstances agree to any compromise; they should not care for the 

pleasure or displeasure of Government and should insist on putting all their 

resolutions to vote and try to get them passed by a majority in the Congress. 

They should, of course, do nothing that is unconstitutional, but should at the 

same time use all legitimate means in their power to popularise their creed. 

The Moderates will certainly throw obstacles in their way, but the Extremists 

should be prepared to meet all such difficulties. In order to make their position 

strong, the Extremists should lay their heads together and come to a definite 

conclusion as to the line of policy they should pursue. Were the Extremists to 

give way at this crisis, the hopes of the nation would be frustrated while the dial 

of the country’s political progress would be put back by half a century. | 


13. ‘The eyes of all India are now turned tv the National Congress that 
will assemble at Surat next week.......... We should 
) | be belying our past traditions, and acting against our 
| oie Soa (38), 22nd Serv nature if we Jent ourselves to any plans that 
ee might reflect on our character as sober, practical 
and level-headed men. In the ordinary state of the 
political atmosphere, any hint of this kind would be superfluous. Things have 
happened, however, since the elect of the nation met this time last year at 
Calcutta, which call not only for coolness and restraint, but for the exercise 
of some of the highest qualities of statesmanship. The action of the 
Government of India in availing itself of an obsolete Regulation to deport two 
of the most patriotic and foremost citizens of the Punjab without trial and 
without cause has deeply impressed our public men from one end of the ccuntry 
to the other. The utter helplessness of our political position has been now 
realized even by the most complacent and optimistic among us, and a strong 
current of indignation is now ruuning under the surface of Indian society. It 
is but natural that this feeling should find expression at the Congress next week. 
There will also-be a natural temptation to yield to the lower passions, and to speak 
out all that we fee}. We trust, however, that the sober sense of the foremost 
men of all India will recognise the wisdom of exercising rational self-restraint, 
and of couching our language in words of wounded dignity and animated 
moderation rather than of unbounded vituperation. Weare far from underrating 
the force, even from a political point of view, of impressive speeches delivered 
by practised orators, But it is not a question of merely unburdening ourselves 
of pent-up feelings. The problem is a far graver one, viz., of adopting measures 
to effectually ameliorate our political lof.......... It is not by heated haran- 
gues that we shall be able to advance towards the desired goal.......... Our 
“a first. task is to learn to combine for common ends, ‘Ihe ignorance and ° 
* \. ~~ selfishness of a large portion of our own people is the most serigus obstacle 
a to our union, and without union no national end can be achieved.......... 
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As to the necessity of taking steps to pe forward our political claims, 
there is no difference of opinion atall. All are now agreed that ths ultimate 
goal of our agitation is self-government under British suzerainty. It is 
as to the waysand means that a difference of views prevails, These differ- 
ences are, of course, lionest in all cases, and as such deserve to be handled in a 
spirit of toleration and mutual respect. No combined action is possible unless 
these qualities are exercised to the fullest extent. For those who think the 
differences are irreconcilable, the best way is to hold a separate meeting. It is 
hoped, however, that by the exercise of sobriety and good sense the margin of 
disagreement can be very much narrowed.......... If there are any, however, 
who, from whatever motives, dare to disturb the smooth course of the Congress 
proceedings, there ought to be no hesitation in putting them down by legal force, 
if necessary. It is not the fault of Surat that it came to the rescue of the 
national situation, when the Nagpur Reception Committee was unable to proceed 
further. Surat has done a piece of national service, for which it will always 
deserve the best thanks of the whole Indian people. The Standing Congress 
Committee has acted quite constitutionally in accepting the offer of Surat. The 
Surat Reception Committee was also completely within its rights in offering the 
Presidentship to Dr, Rash Behari Ghose. It is highly unpatriotic to quarrel with 
its decision because it does not accord with the views of some of our public 
men. Lala Lajpatrai has by his good sense and sterling patriotism effectually 
put an end to the manceuvres of certain people who seem to forget that the 
sacred institution of the Congress is to be preserved intact at all cost. If there 
be any still from any part of India, who dream of putting impediments in the 
way of the Surat Congress, it may be of use to let them know that we of 
Gujarat are determined to thwart all machinations whatever, no matter from 
what quarter they come, and that in this we are resolved to act as one man. 
Our honour is now in the balance, and we put national honour before all 
other considerations.’ 


14, ‘* The twenty-third session of the Indian National Congress begins its 
labours from to-day, and it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the eyes of all India are turned towards 
the distinguished body of delegates that have assembled 
at Surat. Many circumstances have conspired to make this year’s Congress 
a memorable session in its annals, but we do not knowif anything is more 
striking and important than the internecine war among the people themselves, 
The organised ruffianism of the Nagpur desperadoes and the consequent 
change of venue from Nagpur to Surat would live longer in the memory of 
our countrymen than even the repressive policy of the Government of India, 
for the forces of repression may be brought into play by the unwisdom of 
men decked in brief little authority for the time being, but we cannot 
afford to fritter away our energies in vain and unprofitable quarrels. We 
have witnessed one year of discreditable internecine war, and it is time that 
we made a halt. Petty differences, of course, are bound to exist where so many 
meet, all bent upon serving the country to the best of their abilities, but 
they should not stand in the way of great national movements. If vital 
principles are at stake, it is good we knew them clearly and drew definitely 
the line where we differ. What is the creed of the Congress and is there any 
difference between the two schools of thought? The fact is the absence of a 
well-defined constitution has made it impossible for us to know exactly the 
true balance of parties and to obtain a true exposition of the principles of the 
parties. The first subject that should, therefore, engage the attention of all 
Congressmen is that of defining clearly and unmistakably the creed of the 
Congress and laying down definitely rules for the admission of men into it. 
The absence of well-defined rules was responsible for the rowdy scene; at 
Nagpur where a certain section of men made it impossible for the Reception 
Committee to begin their work. The obstructionists so far succeeded in their 
tactics that it was found impossible to hold the Congress there. Again, the 
game cause was responsible for the decision of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to change the venue from Nagpur to Surat. The decision of the Com- 


Indu Prakash (42), 26th 
Dec., Eng, cols. 


mittee has come in fora good deal of criticism. But those who were silly enough - 
to abuse the All-India Committee for holding the meeting at Sir Pherozeshah’s 
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sible for the holding of such gatherings. We are, therefore, glad to note that 
the Congress proposes to take up the subject this year.” | 


*15. “Reports have been published of the uproarious and discreditable. 
proceedings at the Surat Congress on ‘Thursday. 
Scenes of uproar at the The scene enacted was altogether unprecedented, 
Congress at Surat. It was thought that whatever may have been the 
_ Katser-i-Hind (29), 29th yowdyism of the Irreconcilables outside, at any rate no 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Gujardte ee A its wl ; Le Cone 
(24), 29th Dec. Eng. cols, Such rowdyism would find its place in the Congress 
. assembled to do its work. The session which 
opened on Thursday last had before it a prograrmme of the utmost importance, 
In the first place there was the momentous question of the scheme of reforms 
proposed by Government; secondly, there was to be an emphatic expression of 
the public opinion of educated India on the recent drastic policy of repression, 
ae specially that infamous black Act which Adamson Risley & Co. carried 
os - through the Viceregal Legislative Council on ist November last ; thirdly, there 
| was to be an equally emphatic expression of opinion on the unjustifiable 
deportation of Lala Lajpatrai; and, lastly, the situation of our countrymen 
in the Transvaal was to receive consideration.......... Qn -such an important 
occasion, so momentous to the vital interests of the country at large, it was 
anticipated that all persona] differences and personal ambitions would be sub- 
ordinated to the great work lying before the Congress,...... That a difference of 
opinion on some of the questions would arise, as such differences have arisen in 
the past, was of course anticipated. But it was oot anticipated that the very 
proceedings of the Congress would be disturbed in the unseemly and discreditable. 
manner in which, according to all reports, they were disturbed on Thursday last. 
«+e... No doubt there were premonitory signs of the storm. Of these, however, 
the Reception Committee had taken due notice and did its level best.to avert the 
lowering. It was, however, never thought that at the very outset when the 
ordinary formalities of the election of the President were to be conducted, the 
same rowdyism which had characterised the proceedings of a public meeting 
at Nagpur would be deliberately repeated in the Congress pandal itself and 
that all decency, decorum and dignity would be set at naught........... When 
the time came for the formal election of the President, the organised conspiracy 
of the rowdy faction of Irreconcilables became transparent. As soon as Mr.. ) . 
Ambalal Sakarlal Desai proposed Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, faint murmurs of 
dissent were heard in the block assigned to the Deccan and Nagpur delezates. 
Those murmurs, however, seemed to be suppressed and restrained for a moment, 
but soon burst out in all violent fury of a thoroughly abominable and dis- 
graceful character when Mr. Surendranath Bannerji rose to second the proposal. 
...eee... With an impatience and a rowdyism, worthy only of men of the cutter 
and the pavement, the Irreconcilables raised an infernal cry which drowned 
the voice of the Chairman and of the vast majority who supported him to 
maintain discipline and order. The faction became abominably uuruly and the 
Chairman would have been within his rights, in view of urgently maintaining 
order so necessary and essential at all deliberative public assemblies, to call in “ 3 
the aid of the Police and bodily chuck out the hooligans who were specially in- 
spired to create their infernal babble so as to make orderly proceedings 
altogether impossible, But with exemplary forbearance and with due regard to ee 
ae the general sentiment of all sober delegates, the Chairman simply warned the | 
“rowdy rabble to refrain from further disturbing the proceedings, as a repetition, 
oF it wauld oblige him, he said, to suspend the session of the Congress for the 
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day. But it was too plain that the dirty party had determined to create scenes 
of a most abominable and disgraceful character and to render all orderly 
business impossible so that the Chairman eventually had to carry out his warning 
by suspending the business of the Congress for the day. The incident is 
unparalleled in the annals of the Congress and is from all points of view most 
deplorable. It is evident to all sober and staid men that the Congress must be 
re-organised and placed in future on such a basis asto make the incident of 
Thursday last impossible. This can only be done by a fresh start which shall 
take into consideration the advisability of having such members only on its 
rolls as shall conform to the decencies and proprieties of public life and 
shew by their conduct that they understand what discipline means. We have 
much more to write on the subject, but refrain from doing so this week.’ 
[The Gujarati writes :—‘‘ Never did the Indian National Congress asa hody 
feel more humiliated in its history than when the delegates to the Surat 
Congress found themselves face to -faee with their countrymen who were 
playing inthe Congress pandal the ignoble part of traitors to a movement 
which distinguished Congress leaders had built up with so much care and 
solicitude. ‘The Extremists could have brought forward any amendments or 
resolutions in a constitutional manner before the Subjects Committee or the 
Congress itself, but they disdainel that course. As usual, we have no doubt, 
their organs will now be busy spreading lies and misrepresentations. But, to 
. their eternal shame, it is now known to the whole country that they flung 
away all constitutional methods and resorted to tactics worthy of street rowdies, 
For the last two years every attempt has been made to meet them half way. 
But the situation has now grown intolerable, and the time has come for the 
whole country to speak out ifs mind and discriminate betweo-n the true friends 
of the Congress and the traitors who, under the thin plausibilities of patriotism, 
have discredited the cause of political progress and have supplied a powerful 
handle to our political adversaries.’ | 


*16. “The disgraceful scenes enacted at the Surat Congress should be an 
“Rist Goftdr (34), 29th eye-opener to those responsible for the management 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Parsi (32), and reputation of the great national movement. 
29th Dec. It the Congress is to maintain its past traditions for 
moderation and peaceful methods, it is imperative that changes should forthwith 
be introduced in its constitution. The whole storm arose over:the question of the 
President’s election, and while it burst, the warring elements smashed to “-pleces 
the barque which commenced its voyage, under unpropitious circumstances, 
from Nagpur and cast anchor in the haven of Surat. ‘That city of historic 
fame, true to its glorious antecedents, opened its portals to receive the Congress 
and contrived with heroic efforts to make its sessions an unprecedented success. 
Its citizens had to work against time when at the eleventh hour they took upon 
themselves to accommodate the Congress within its walis. But that city of 
evil stars was doomed to meet with despair through the machinations and 
malevolent intrigues of its pledged enemies, who could not forgive it for the 
unceremonious removal of the Congress from its pre-arranged destination. 
The Congress, this year, was paradoxically a failure and withal a success. It 
was a fiasco in the sense that it was a scene of unprecedented skirmish 
and disorder, and was dismissed without fulfilling the end for which it was 
convened. It was a success in the sense that it gave the best indication of 
the adherence of the majority of the delegates to the principles of loyalty 
moderation and reason. It has shown that the views and the methods of 
the party that now rejoices under the name of Nationalists are not those 
of the immense following that take their inspiration from the trusted and 
caccredited leaders who guide the helm of the Congress........... Had the 
Extremists a grain of patriotism in them, they wculd have refrained 
from the infamous tactics they adopted. They have given a measure of their 
utter inability to conduct any great national movement. They have 
roved themselves tue arch-enemies of their country and avowed traitors 
to the cause which they aifect to have nearest their heart; for otherwise they 
wouid not have committed themselves toa line of action out of which they 
knew ripping capital would be made by the advocates of ropressive and 
retrograde measures, ‘The dial is set back by several years; and the patient 
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c of: ‘several Gecades has been undone and vitiated.......... The Extremists 


* 
raed 5 
‘ 


eS “have brought: the Congress into disrepute and have irretrievably marred its 


reputation for: moderation, lawfulness and peaceful methods, and the whole 
blame attaches” to .Mr. Tilak and his following. That gentleman has long 
been'an aspirant for: the Congress chair and could ill conceal his disappoint- 
ment and despair, ‘ His chance is gone for a life-time, and though he may 
see himself elevated as the leader of the separatist movement, and may 
revel in his isolated and unenviable position as the nondescript leader of 
firebrands and hooligans, no responsible and law-abiding citizens will consent 
to his nomination to the Congrese chair.......... The Congress is still a 
Hindu organisation; and though the Parsi, Muhammadan and other com- 
munities: have taken at best a passive interest and announced their 
sympathy only in so far as its aim and object are to obtain the best of 
a good government, they have refrained from identifying themselves with 
outrageous and impossible demands.- The Hindus invite other com- 
munities to join them on a common platform and anathemise the separatists as 
traitors ; they blabber of unifying India and give a proof of the yearning by 
flying at the throats of their kith and kin, It is their good fortune that 
Muhammadan and other warlike races have not answered to their call. If 
Muhammadans and Hindus were to meet on a common platform, Punjabis with 
Marathas, Baluchis with Babus, and a shoe were to be flung at a Mullah, there 
would at once be a religious Jehad all the country over. Itis now a question if 
this or that community should*join the Congress ; it would soon bea question if 
respectable, law-abiding and dutiful citizens should join it. The ery of swardj 
would be the ruin of the Congress and of good government, and unless that 
body expunges this preposterous and impossible demand from its agenda, and 
confines itself simply to suggestions for good government, all sensible, self- 
respecting and loyal citizens will have to cry ‘Hands off!’” [The Pdraé 
writes :—“ If the sole object of that disreputable section of Indian politicians 
known as the Extremist party was to upset the Congress, they have succeeded 
admirably in their inglorious object, but they have now earned the lasting 
contempt of all educated, respectable and honest Indians for the disgrace< 
ful tactics employed by them on Thursday last.......... The Tilakites for the 
time being must. feel very proud of their achievement, but ws can assure them 
that they will be heartily ashamed of it soou. itis not by methods such as these 
that they can work the salvation of their country. If India is to attain 
swardj, it will not be men of Mr. Tilak’s type who will lead her to that goal, 
The majority who strive for the betterment of India can no longer consent to be 
dominated or disturbed by an irresponsible faction whose one object is to pass 
monstrous resolutions.......... The Moderate party have suffered much within 
the last few months from the ravings of the Extremist lunatics and have made 
great sacrifices for the sake of unity, but all their sacrifices have been in vain. 
aeeseeees, Lhe Moderate party must put its foot down very firmly and stand to its 
guns. If the present obnoxious growth can be successfully amputated, it will 
probably wither away and [ndian politics will be purged of its gutter element.’’] 


*17. The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon headed “ In Hind’s Orchard 

ee at Surat: Weeding and Smoothing,” wherein a 

MS tes Punch (27), 25th stalwart Moderate is represented as a Malee working 
in a garden and pruning the grass on the lawn witha 

lawn-mower,.entitled ‘ Moderate convention’, while a lady is shown as lopping 
off some over-grown branches with the scythe of *‘ moderation’. The letter-press 
runs as follows :—‘ ‘The worst fears of the Congress party have been realised. 
The Extremists, who were determined to break up the Congress, have prevented 
the Constitutionalists from carrying on the work of the Surat Session decorously, 
‘They had determined to capture the Congress. ‘They demanded a leader of their 
_ own as President and 'that the Congress should resolve itself into an Extremist 
body and drop the policy of moderation which had been followed successfully 
for the last 23 years. ‘he Extremists made’ strenuous efforts to enlist laroe 
numbers of delegates in their cause, but they failed. ‘The Congress Moderates 
were numerically too great to permit the Extremists having matters all their 
own way. ‘lhe only recourse, therefore, was to prevent the Moderates from 


carrying on the Congress in an orderly manner. ‘Lhis unworthy attempt hag 
\ 


been tried with success, and rowdyism and hooliganism prevailed during the first 
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two days of the Congress. Hence the leaders of the Moderate party, the 


Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, 


Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others have issued. 
a manifesto which says :—‘ The 23rd Indian National Congress has been suspended 
sine die under painful circumstances. The undersigned have resolved with a 
view to the orderly conduct of future political work in the country to cal] a 
convention of those delegates to the Congress at Surat who are agreed that the 
attainment by India of self-government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing members of the British Empire should be ‘by strict constitutional 
means.’’’’ [Elsewhere the paper publishes another cartoon headed ‘‘ The Hornets’ 
nest!’’, in which Mr, B. G. Tilak is represented as smarting under the stings of 
a number of hornets. The letter-press runs as under :—‘* Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak having treated the leaders of the Congress in his paper, the Kesari, with 
vile abuse has brought down on himself the wrath of the whole Indian Press 
except one or two Extremist organs. The Bengalee, the Punjdbee, the Hindu, 
the Madras Standard, the Tribune and all the sober Congress papers in the 
Bombay Presidency and other parts of India have expressed their strong dis- 
approval and characterised the conduct of the leader of ‘ Irresponsible 
Extremists’ as unworthy, unpatriotic and disgraceful.’’| 


18. ‘No Indian who has the least spark of patriotism in him could 


read the proceedings of yesterday’s Congress session 

“yo = With anything but an overpowering feeling of shame 

Prabteh (36) a bog tee and humiliation, Those who have been watching the 
panne ~  gonducet of the new party and the elements of which 
it is composed must, of course, be prepared for such 

developments as disgraced yesterday’s proceedings, but every one hoped, as he 
had a right to hope, that those who are parading themselves as responsible leaders 
of the new party would at least ensure the orderly proceedings of the 
Congress and would not let the badmash element in their ranks get 
the upper hand especially when it is their object to capture the Con- 
oress.......... The election of the President was vested by a resolution 
of the Congress last year in the Reception Committee; and the Congress 
was only to give its formal approval to it. When the Chairman of 
the Surat Reception Committee had finished his speech, Dewan Bahadur 
Ambalal Sakarlal moved the formal resolution and Babu Surendranath 
Bannerjee got on the platform to second it. But from the first the attitude 
of the new party was to obstruct the proceedings and a body of ragamuffins 
had purposely gone there to make it impossible for the Congress proceedings 
to goon. The scene that was enacted so successfuliy in Nagpur was rehearsed 
again, but in a larger degree, and it was clear from the uproar that was kept 
up that rowdyism had not only formed the stock-in-trade of Nagpur Extremists 
but of Extremists from other parts of the country as well. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world akin, and Extremists whether they come from 
Ndégpur or Tanjore are the same.......... We cannot view the situation with 
complacency and cannot characterise such behaviour as anything but most 
cowardly and wicked, Those who are responsible for the situation, and who 


Indu Prakash (42), 27th 


had by their violent writings instigated the ragamufiins to such reprehensible 


conduct are the worst traitors of the country, and the country must speak in 


‘no uncertain voice against those mischievous distcrters of facts, concocters of 


false news, and inciters of mob ruffianism as the worst enemies of the popular 


cause. Should afew ragamuflins be permitted to wreck the Congress and 


are the majority to bow to the rowdies whose sole object in life is to spoil 
good movements by their pestilentia breath?” [The Surya Prakdsh writes :— 
“We have from the beginning been opposed to the holding of the 
Congress every year.......... We entreat the Moderates to give up the idea 
of holding the Congress in future. The Presidency Association and other 


similar public bodies are doing good work, and there is no use obtaining as it 
_ were the nation’s approval to the proposals of these associations. Let there be 
‘permanent leagues, like the Anti-Corn Law League of England, to ventilate our 


grievances and let such leagues fight the battles of the people with Government 
until they obtain redress......... We oppose the Congress, because, however 
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‘well-meaning and honest, however intelligent and broad-minded, and liowever 
". Toyal'to the British the promoters of it may be, the effect of their holding 
the “meetings of the Congress upon the minds of the people is that the 
English are a race of harpies sucking the life-blood of India. The Congress 
unconsciously produces a feeling of disaffection and gradually of sedition against 
the British Government.” | . 


19, The part played by the Tilakites at Surat on Thurdsay and Friday last 
) | was most disgraceful. Ata Conference held by the 
Extremists on the 25th July the followers of Mr. Tilak 
inn De. ga sgn Side: had suggested a plan for Seeuetig the work of the 
(28), «7th Dec.; Akhbar-e- Congress. Whathas Mr. Tilak tosay in explanation of 
Souddgar (20), 28th Dec. the rowdyism his followers have resorted to? In view 
Eng, cols. of the fact that his partisans, armed with lathis, be- 
haved like so many budmashes, the public at large can-. 
? not but regard Mr. Tilak. asa traitor to hiscountry, From the various accounts 
a received it is quite clear that the disturbance arose not out of any fight over a 
a principle but was solely the outcome of private and personal grudge. This is 
abundantly clear from the fact that the Tilakites made every attempt to howl 
down Mr. Surendranath and prevent him from addressing the assembly. The 
r.. open insult given to Dr. Ghose and the free fight that followed with lathis can 
-. also be traced to the same motive. That Dr. Ghose was a staunch opponent 
— of extremism was known to Mr. Tilak, and he was, therefore, trying to oust 
him from the Presidential chair. But having failed in that attempt Mr. Tilak 
resorted to unconstitutional tactics, which are only worthy of a budmash. 
H[e very well knew that in spite of his Herculean efforts, he could 
obtain a following: of only two to three hundred persons and yet he was 
presumptuous enough to dictate his own terms to the Congress and incite 
his. followers to make use of lathis. After such a shameful conduct on the 
part of Mr. Tilak and his followers, no sane man would consider it honour 
able to associate himself in any way with the Extremists. |The Jém-e-Jamshed 
regrets that the Moderates should have deliberately allowed matters to reach 
such a deplorable pass. It blames them for not parting company with the 
Extremists at an earlier stage. If the Hixtremists, the paper remarks, were 
. ‘bent on mischief, the best course for tne Moderates was to adjourn the pro- 
a ceedings at once and not to wait till the Extremists found an opportunity to 
create a shameful disturbance. The <Akhbdr-e-Souddagar writes:—‘“ ‘Taking 
a broad and philosophical view of things the rowayism displayed by the 
Tilakites in the Congress camp will be universally deprecated and con- 
demned by all right-thinking men in India, but there are again many 
who, looking at it from a practical standpoint, seem to imagine that such 
ruffanism is the only means to arouse the indifference and apathy of the 
British Government, which has always turned a deat ear to the earnest prayers 
A. and solicitations of the Congress party. While disagreeing with the latter part 
a of the statement, we have to point out to the Government that there is a substratum 
| of truth in the contention, and that unless they countenance and support the 
Congress as it exists at present, they will have to deal in the near future with a 
Tilakite body, which would turn the peaceful provinces of India into a verit= 
able pandemonium, increasing ten-fold the present difficulties of the administra- 
tion,.......... The British Government cannot, therefore, do better than shake off 
their prejudice against the Congress,. whose affairs are at present in safe hands, 
and recognise it as an Advisory Council representing the best interests of the 
educated classes of the country........... Since writing the above, news has 
been received that the Extremists laid violent hands on the Moderates at the 
Congress sessions yesterday, and that police interference was necessary. The 
Congress has thus been brought to an abrupt end, for which the whole country 
has to thank the Tilakites. It may devoutly be wished that persons responsible 
for these disgraceful scenes will get their deserts.’’] 


*20. The Mahrdtia gives the following version ve the uproar in the 

| | Congress pandal on Friday :—‘‘The Congress met 

Malrdtta (10), 29th Dec. atl p.m, on Friday. The President and his aristo- 
cratic circle entered the pandal without being hissed 

by anybody. The proceedings were resumed from the point where they had 
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ended the previous day, Babu Surendranath Bannerji rose and made a speech 
while seconding the proposition of the election of the President. He referred 
to Dr. Ghose as being a swadeshite and as being svmpathetic towards nation- 
alism. He appealed to the audience to let the curtain fall on the events of the 
previous day. That was taken as a welcome olive branch. He was given a full 
hearing and complete silence prevailed throughout, The so-called rowdy 
delegates of the Deccan, United Provinces‘and Madras thus faithfully carried 
out their part of the agreement. Then as soon as the supporting and the 
seconding of the election proposition was over, Mr. Tilak who had received 
no answer to his note to the Chairman of the Reception Committee began 
to make his way to the platform and speak to the proposition and move 
an adjournment. He was opposed by volunteers posted at the small stair- 
case. But he remonstrated and did make his way to the platform and began 4 
to speak. Simultaneously with this there was a movement as if the elec- | i 
tion proposition was put to the meeting, und Dr. Ghose was going to 
take his chair as President. Dr. Ghose said the proposition was carried and 
that he was elected, to which Mr. Tilak replied that he was not and proceeded 
with his speech, Dr. Ghose also began to read his address. At once there was an 
outburst of cries of ‘no, no’ ‘shame’ ‘retire’ and even abuses from the left 
wing of the platform which was occupied by the members of the Reception Com- 
mittee. Mr. Tilak refused to leave the platform unless bodily removed. Some 
men actually threatened to touch his hody, but were warded off. Mr, Tilak 
being thus alone among a hostile circle, men of his party naturally feared that , 
he would be hurt and they began to make their way to the platform to be near 
him. This was opposed at the stair-case leading tothe platform. A shoe was 
about this time thrown on the platform by some one aud happened to hit Sir 
P. M. Mehta and Mr. Surendranath, near whom Tilak himself was standing, 
The first free fight was commenced near the stair-case leading to the platform 
and the disturbance was confined to the eastern side of the platform. Sticks were 
used in some cases, and chairs were seen to be flung round. The Moderates 
left the: platform which then came into the possession of those who wanted 
to form a ring round Mr. Tilak. ‘the second round of the scuffle took 
place at the rear of the platform when chairs were thrown down and 
the railing broken. in the meanwhile the Muhammadan goondas had entered 
the pandal and also the police ; with their help the Gujarathis laid hands on some 
of the Mahrattas delegates who were moving on to the platform and carried 

them out with force; some Gujarathis took advantage of this helpless condition 
of the Mahrattas to belabour them with sticks. A few gentlemen were tempo- 
rarily detained, but eventually released. The Police, however, expressed recret 
for their temporary detention and allowed them to go immediately. The Police 
in fact behaved very well throughout. The pandal grounds were cleared by 
the Police after some time. It will be apparent from the account given above 
that the blame forthe dissolution of the Congress rests with the Moderates 
who refused to cometo any terms. Nay, they were eager for a split and 
they at last succeeded in making it by their unconstitutional and insulting 
treatment given to Mr, Tilak and through him to the Nationalist party. The 
immediate cause of the rowdyism in the pandal was the conduct of the Gujard- 

this onthe platform who refused Mr. Tilak a hearing and threatened to 
assault him though on that day the Mahrattas had behaved in a most gentle- 
manly manner and given Mr. Surendranath a patient hearing. It will be 
useless ior our Poona contemporaries to taik of the rowdyism of the Nagpuries 
and the Puonaites. It is easy to talk of large views of public good, but the 
Moderates havein this instance clearly proved that they are capable of the 
worst bigotry, narrow-mindedness, cliquishness and bureaucratic instincts,”’ 
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21, ‘ The outrage on the Collector of Dacca is resented as strongly by 
the Indian as by the European community. It does 
Outrage on the Collector not seem clear who the dastardly perpetrator was. 


of Dacca. fy . : , ° 2 
Indian Spectator (5), 28th 7 associate such a crime with school-boys, as a matter 
Dec. of course, is a fatal blunder, apart from the moral 


point. Jn this case, the wretch may have been a te 4 
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_ street-boy, or, what is more likely, some coward who fancied he had a griev- 


' ance against his victim, The latest version is that he was a Bengali, with his 
_ ._. face covered. Why should it be assumed that he was a Bengali anda Bengali 


Hindu? ‘Whoever-he be, we hope the Police will track him down and the 
law will take.its course. ‘There can be no sympathy with such a fiend. 
What we object to is the tendency, not unnatural perhaps, to associate such 


_ Grimes with the prevailing unrest.”’ 


22. Our blood boiled with indignation when we went through the account 
of the Midnépur Conference. We think that every 
Rowdyism at the Midn4- educated Indian would hang down his head in shame 
P"Phanie (14), st Dec. when he reads the proceedings of the Conference, 
_ Where are we coming to ? Formerly all our Congresses 
and Conferences were orderly meetings; now-a-days disorder, chaos and 
rowdyism run riot at such gatherings. At the Midnipur Conference, the 
President, Mr. K. B. Dutt, being a Moderate, was insulted by the 
Extremists. The Extremists wanted that he should read his speech in 
Bengalee, wear a swadeshi dress and include in his address such topics 
as swaraj, Boycott and Self-Help. The President wanted tv mect the 
wishes of the Extremists half-way. But the Extremists did not like the 
compromise. They raved and ranted and made the Conference pandal 
@ perfect city of Babel. Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee made a pathetic appeal 
for the restoration of order. But his words were of noavail. At last, the 
services of the Police were requisitioned and then there was no further breach 
of peace. What a sad state of affairs is this? Is this the way to renovate and 
regenerate our motherland? Isthis the way to attain the goal of swaraj? 
Are these the new prophets who denounce the ‘ mendicant policy’ of the 
Moderates and adopt disgraceful tactics to serve their own purposes? Whither 
are we drifting ? Heaven knows whither!”’ ) 


23. On careful enquiry we learn that out of the twenty-nine Police con- 
stables who were inoculated at Wai six were attacked 
reg 2g P socnogye cc with plague during the last out-break and that out 
tion at Wai aA of these six four died; but we further Jearn that out 
Pratod (158), 22nd Dec, Of their sixty relatives who were not inoculated, only 
four were attacked with plague. ‘These figures clearly 
show that inoculation does little good. It is alleged that the serum used in 
inoculating the constables was eighteen months old and that consequently it 
had lost its efficacy. The editor of the Voittasdr brought the matter to the 
notice of the Governor by means of a letter, The Dnydn Prakash reports that 
the Collector of Sdétara has proceeded to W4i to ask an explanation from the 
Hospital Assistant who performed the operations in question, but this informa- 
tion is apparently incorrect as the Hospital Assistant has been recently trans- 
ferred to the Lunatic Asylum, Bombay. Another curious case that has 
occurred at W4i is that long after the disappearance of plague from that town, 
one of the inoculated men has nad an attack of plague. We hope, under these 
circumstances, that the Government will not insist on spreading inoculation 
among the people. The people, too, should not show any eagerness to get them- 
selves inoculated. 


24, The Government has obstinately maintained the system of medical 

3 inspection at the Bombay harbour in respect of all out- 

Suggestion to Government going vessels in spite of the loud protests of the people 

to abolish the system of soainst it as expressed in petitions, memorials and 
medical inspection at the ;, , | 

Bombay harbour. public meetings presided over by such respectable 

Bombay Vaibhav (145), gentlemen as Sir Bhalchandra Krishna. A similar 

23rd Dec.; Indu Prakésh system of inspection prevailing at Railway junctions 

(42), 26th Dec. was discontinued abcut two yearsago, and there seems 

no valid reason why the sea-inspection should be main- 

tained any longer. It merely causes necdless vexation and annoyance to the 

ple and useless expenditure to Government. The.grievance is real, and we 


trust that Government will no longer turn a deaf ear to the popular demand 


for its removal. [The Zndu Prekdsh, writing in a similar strain, observes that 
the theory that plague is disseminated by the migration of men from one 
place to another no longer holds the field and that the experieuce of recent 
years has shown conclusively that it is not by a system of medical inspection 
as obtains at the bandar in Bombay that the spread of plague is effectually 
prevented but by a total destruction of rats, by evacuation of infected areas and 
by inoculation with Professor Haffkine’s prophylactic. The paper, therefore, 
strongly urges upon Government the necessity of abolishing the system of 
medical inspection at the Bombay harbour. | 


25. The whole Native Press has got tired of appealing to the plague 
authorities and asking them to do away with the plague 
inspections still carried on at the local bunders. 
These inspections have been proved to be useless and 
were stopped long ago over all the railway lines. Why they should still have 
been retained at the bunders is a mystery which the public has not been able to 
solve. ‘To say that they are a nuisance is but to put the matter very mildly, for 
it hardiy conveys an adequate idea of the thousand and one inconveniences 
caused to passengers going to the Konkan, Kathidwar and other places. 
Infection has never been brought to Bombay from that side and the inspection 
is an unnecessary evil. We have personal knowledge of how the passengers 
suffer. They are mostly pcor people, a large number of whom are “mill-hands 
who go periodically to their homes to attend to their agricultural affairs and 
also to have a respite from the unhealthy and enervating atmosphere of the mills. 
The Konkan coast is extremely healthy and these periodical visits do these 
poor people a lot of good. The inspection at the bunders, however, keeps 
many of them back. As we have stated above, the public have appealed 
in vain to the authorities. [ven interpellations in the Council have availed not, 
and the evil has continued. A large public meeting was held yesterday 
evening at Chinchpoogly under the presidency of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna to 
protest against this very trying infliction. We humbly beg to draw the 
particular attention of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to this subject, 
because the public do not expect to get any redress through the regular 
official channels. Sir George has shown so much readiness hitherto to 
personally inquire into things that we are sure it will not take His Excellency 
long to find out that these inspections should cease.” 


Sdnyy Vartamdn (95), 23rd 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


26, Continuing its remarks on the Abkari policy of Government (vide 
‘paragraph 31 of the last Weekly Report), the Duydn 

Comments on the Abkari Prakdsh writes:—The Abkdéri Report for the year © 
ad of paeery ys ox, 1905 and 1906 says that Abkari contractors are selling 
Dec. : Sudha'rak (49), 23rd liquor at a loss varying between 7 pies to 8 aunas 
py : per gallon and that this does not include the work- 
ing expenses of the liquor shops. It naturally 

follows that the contractors must be making good their loss at the expense of 
the people. Government are countenancing such a state of things for the sake 
of the revenue derived from liquor, but are at the same time .osing the con- 
fidence of the peoplethereby. We strongly deprecate such a policy and earnestly 
request Government to modify it. [The Sudhdrak writes:—Government are 
wrong in attributing the increase in Abkdri revenue to more effective control. 
It isa pity that Government should be led by officers like Mr. Jackson, who 
not only resent the temperance movement but characterise it as seditious, 
The people of Sidddpur (Karwar) unanimously resolved to abstain from liquor, 
This resolution was met by Government by the entertainment of an extra Abkari 
establishment at a cost of Rs. 67 per mensem for preventing illicit distillation 
of liquor, and Mr. Jackson was satisfied only when the people of Sidddpur 
began to drink freely again. In their greed for Abkari revenue, Government 
do not care for the morality of the people. Mr, Jackson in his last Abkdri 
report attributes fallaciously the increase in the consumption of liquor to 
the prosperity of the people. This is utterly groundless and is contradicted 
by other official reports which are entitled to greater weight than the 
Abkari report. | 
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Jivabhai writes to the Gujardts- Punch :—For the land 
yevenue for the year 1904-05 due from my father; 
Jivabhai. Lalaji, of Asldéli, a village in the Daskroi 
mlfivator in Daskroi Taluka ‘4luka (Ahmedabad), my pots and pans, buffaloes and 
(Abinedabad) for his father’s a Quantity of corn in my house were attached. 
deféult-to'pay the arrears of Although the arrears have since been paid up, no- 
Vrrevenup. | portion of the attached property has till now been 
' Gujardts Punch (26) | , ; ve 
99nd Dec. : ’ yestored to me. In this connection I petitioned the 
— Collector, the Commissioner, N. D., and other autho- 


rities, but without obtaining any redress. Nay, the Mémlatdar of Daskroi 


‘went even the length of instituting eriminal proceedings against my brother 


in connection with the above matter, though, fortunately, without success. IL 
hope the attention of the Bombay Government will be attracted to this matter 
and that my grievance will be redressed. 


28. Commenting on the alleged oppressive character of certain forest. 


regulations the Sudhakar writes :—If wood is conveyed. 


Comments on the working without a pass in a hired cart, not only the wood but 
of Forest regalations in Pen the cart and the bullocks also are given in custody of 
Téluka ( Koldba) and in other . : ‘ 
parts of the Presidency. the Police. In sucha case the poor cartman, being 

Sudhdkar (167), 21st Dec. deprived of his only means of obtaining a living, runs 


the risk of being starved to death. Now, would it not 


doto attach only the wood, after taking security from the cartman for his. 


appearance in Court? There is no reason to punish the cartman for the fault 
of the owner of the wood. How oppressive is it that under tie present 
regulations a pass should be necessary for bringing even avas wood from beyond. 
the village boundary ? In the Maval Taluka the bringing of headloads of dry 


fuel being prohibited, the people are obliged to buy wood at a high price from. 


the forest depdt. The same system was about to be introduced in Pen Téluka, 
but it is said that the intention was abandoned owing to the representation 


of the Police Department that the system would multiply thefts. The. 


minute and stringent regulations about the cutting of firewood cause 
much: hardship to the illiterate poor; nay, the forest authorities are in the 
habit of boasting that even respectable people are made to smart under the opera- 


tion of the forest regulations. ‘These regulations resemblein fact the sword of 


Damocles hanging over the people’s heads. It is aileged that the forest regulations 
are framed in the interests of the agriculturists and a similar contention is put 


forward with regard to the Abkari regulations, viz., that all indigenous intoxicants. 
are subjected to a heavy duty for the public good; but it must not be forgotten | 


that our benign Government derives 24 and 10 crores of rupees as Forest and 


Abkdri revenue respectively. Ifthe authorities were to listen to the people,. 


means could be found out to safeguard the interests of both the parties, but such 
a course will never command itself to tyrannical officials. Grazing fee is unscru- 


pulously levied even from owners of 600 acres of land. Itis impossible to describe 
the hardship caused by the Police to the poor Thakurs, Katkaris and other wild 


tribes, who bring headloads of fuel from a distance of 4 to8 miles, Let us turn 
now to another aspect of the question. Ihe forest regulations having led 


to the denudation of forest areas, the natural manure of dead leaves is no. 


more available for cultivation, and land is consequently being impoverished 
more and more. Is it quite impracticable to allow the agriculturists to take 
rdb from the forests? ‘Though it is the duty of the forest authorities to preserve 
the boundaries of forests, people who by mistake appropriate any forest land 
are prosecuted and heavily fined in spite of their readiness to restore the land. 
Ifany cattle stray into Government forests through the carelessness of the 


cow-herd, the owner of the cattle is prosecuted along with the cowherd. Do. 


Government think that this enhances their prestige? In short, the forest 


laws have impoverished the people by depriving them of all rights over forest 


produce. ‘Lhe strictness of the forest authorities has subjected the people to 


hardships of various kinds, Is there no one who will pity the wretched — 
eondition of the cultivators? There is otherwise no help for the people but. 


to trust in God and resort to passive resistance. 
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Beery ; 29. “The unequal distribution of rainfall over certain tracts of the 
a country and the entire absence of it from others gave 
: Prospects of famine in rise to the gravest apprehensions with regard to the 
re bree (55), 18th Dec agricultural prospects. The horrors of the famine 
opie lil “of 1897 are still fresh in the minds of those who had 
Pa : to suffer most from them. We had so long refrained 
Re ite | from joining in the chorus of alarm because we did not care to cry wolf before 
Sia the wolf was actually at our door and also because we had hoped that the 
PS ai situation would clear up and the dark cloud brooding over the land would 
ae pass away. But the condition of affairs has been increasing in gravity and 
oe assuming appalling proportions. The cloud of depression has. settled on the 

oe face of the Jand, and we find ourselves locked in the jaws of the monster of 
| famine........... The prices of food-stuffs have mounted up to a fearful extent 
a4 and even the well-to-do are sore beset. ‘The masses, it is needless to say, have 
been straining every nerve In order to save their dear lives, and if the condition 
ea -of affairs does not undergo a speedy change for the bc.vter, they will not be able 
ee to hold out much longer. We, tl.erefore, call upon the Government to order it 
the local authorities to relax the rigidity ofthe rules for collecting revenue until A 
the adverse condition of the season has disappeared and to show some mercy a: 
to the cultivator whose cattle are dying for want of fodder. The forces of | 
nature have combined against us, and it is scarcely proper that human agency 
should re-inforce these forces.” 


30. ‘All the circulars notwithstanding, the system of zasai has hitherto 
received no substantial check, and the touriag season, 


_ ctis of etant in Sind, instead of being welcomed, continues to be dreaded by ft tei 
Prabhdét (52), 10th Dec, the ryots, It *~ . very, very old evil, and old evils die / 
Eng. cols. very hard, indeed. But officers, by their scrupulous 
aw | care to see personally that what they are supplied with Wie 
By is paid for in full and that what they give goes to the actual suppliers, and by a : 


strict supervision over their subordinates generally, should be able to do a great 
deal in the way of striking a blow at the evil of rasaz. That would perhaps 
mean to them some trouble, and some little swelling in their oxpense. But 
What is all that beside the object to be gained? ‘The result is really worth 
striving for.”’ 


31, <A correspondent writes to the Sind Journal :—‘* You may have learnt 7 | 
i eee that there were again two dacoities in the past week | 
Dacoities at Larkhana (Sind), ‘in Ratodero T4luka. The police have been able so © | 
Stnd Journal (18), 19th f 
nae ar to trace only one dacoit whom they have caught Li ) 
with an old pistol of the days of the Mirs., some— ae 
cartridges, a quantity of gua-powder and some instrumoents......... You — 
will perhaps be surprised to know that he is a Hindu; but he does not appear | ) 
to be so formidable as the well-known Gowal Hindu of the Hyderabad = 
District: He, however, does appear to be of some importance among dacoits, a 
| Would it not be worth while to ply him with promises of pardon, &G., as = 
cee was done in the case of Gowal and to pump out of him some information bees 
: dee a ee about lawless gangs? It would be unfair to blame the District authorities for f 
oe) > the present recrudescence of crime which is due to social, moral and econo- 
mical conditions of the people and not to their want of effort; but perhaps 
it would not be amiss to bring to their notice the advisability and urgency 
| of applying for an increased Police force for the district. I would also 
: commend to their Consideration the scheme of having settlements like those vt 
ha of the Hurs in the Thar and Parkar District, where notorious characters m3y 
| | be kept under surveillance. It would not be difficult for the District Magis- 
By trate, the District Superintendent of Police and other higher Revenue and Police a 
: subordinates to find out the proper men to be kept in the settlements, Perhaps See 
the zamindars and panchayets would also be able to give information on the ie” 
subject.......... Along with the settlements there may “be plots of arable land ae 
a and even workshops where the inmates may be induced to work, trained to "fe a 
See honest labour and weaned from their habits of preying on honest citizens. A bce 
Ss Aa sort of tax may also be levied on them to defray the expenses of the settlements. 
cae I do not think that this is outside the range of practical politics,” oa : | : 
23 if ’ con 2246—8 . y a 
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_ ©" "Ba, "it refleats very unpleasantly upon the Postal Department that ~it 


hipaa Pcie should turn a deaf ear to the very reasonable demand 
AY postal grievance at of the public of Hyderabad (Sind) that the mails 
fe “990m gee » De received in the evening in the city should be 
Wee coe. (=), doth Yecs delivered with as little delay as possible. According 

sities to’ the present arrangements, the mails arriving 
in the city at about 5. M. are not distributed until the morning of the 
following day, that is, they are detained in the Post Office for full 15 hours. 
People have, under the circumstances, every right to press such a demand 
upon the postal authorities and the latter would be failing in their duty, if 
they do not forthwith devise the requisite means to satisfy it. The third 
delivery would possibly entail some extra expenditure, But how ugly would 
it look on the part of the Postal Department, whose profits are pheno- 
menally large, to grudge it P It is its bounden duty to provide every possible 
convenience for the public.” 


~ 


Education. 


33, ‘The proposal of the Muhammadan Educational Conference at Karachi 
Muhammadan Educational hat the Government should levy a special educational 
Conference at Karachi cess from Muhammadan zamindars is remarkable. 
(Sind). Ordinarily the levying of cesses hes to be proposed 
Indian Spectator (5), 28th by Government, the expenditure of money being the 
aan | only demand put forward by the people. The Con- 
ference at Karachi apparently wanted to prove to the satisfaction of the world 
that it is not a mere petitioning body, but that unlike other persons, who are 
rot satisfied with petitioning, the Muhammadans fully realize the dithculties 
of Government and the responsibility of asking for special concessions.” 


34. Mr. V. G. Bijapurkar publishes in the columns of the Kesari the 
following appeal to the public for funds on behalf 
Appeal for funds for of the Samarth Vidyalaya:—The Vidyalaya has 
7% Samarth Vidyalaya by yecgently been transferred from Kolhdpur to Talegaon 
r. V. G, Bijapurkar. D4bhéd Pp \ I - 
Resari (136), 24th Dec. e (near foona). Jt now enjoys many 
advantages in point of situation, climate and easy 
access by rail as Talegaon is a station on the G. I. P. Railway where 
all trains stop. The school is for the present housed in a hired building at 
Talegaon, but will soon be shifted to a building of its own, which is in process 
of construction outside the town. A hostel, a laboratory, a gymnasium, and a 
small temple will be provided as adjuncts to the school-house proper. Land 
measuring 65 acres has been purchased for the purposes of the school and thus 
the institution can easily admit of extension in future, A fund of half a lakh 
of rupees is needed for immediate outlay on buildings, &c., and the recurring 
expenditure is estimated at one thousand rupees per month. By successfully 
maintaining a model school of this kind, we must prove to the country that we 
can dispense with Government aid and stand on our own legs, It is, therefore, 
requested that the public will freely respond to the above appeal for funds. 


— Railways. 


35, “The dissatisfaction of European employés unintentionally helps 
Strike of the Native em- Native employés also. If the strike of the Native 
ployés on the East Bengal Servants on the East Bengal Railway had not been 
Railway. preceded by strike of European and Eurasian em- 
- Indian Spectator (5), 28th yloyés on another railway, which compelled the 
“a appointment of a Conciliation Board, the chances of a 
considerate attitude being adopted towards them from the first might not have 
been better than they have been on some previous occasions. The European 
masters may be kind: it is not that they are indifferent to the hardships of their 
Native servants; the truth seems to be that they cannot realise these hardships, 

_ They can more readily place themselves in the position of their own country- 
men. There is also the presumption that the more educated employés must be 
reasonable, and that they would not press a grievance unless it was real, while 


31 
the less educated employés are supposed to be influenced by evil advisers and .. 
to be unreasonable. The discontent of European employés, whether it be here 
or in England, has a wonderful eduvative effect on the imagination of the 
higher authorities generally, and the exceptions forfeit the sympathy of their 
countrymen. A Conciliation Board in the case of Native employés is perhaps, 
at the present stage, considered. to be derogatory to the prestige of controlling 
authority in India. We should, however, like the procedure of appointing a 


Conciliation Board to be usually adopted in the case: of Native as well as 
European employés.” 


Municipalities. 


36. “If there is one public working body more than another in India, 
Sewree Reclamation Scheme Which has been able tosecure the general good-will 
and the work of the Bombay and confidence of the peoples of the country, it is the 
Port Trust in general. Bombay Port Trust, which has managed now for very 
gp Athbav-e-Soudagar (20), many years the vast affairs of the Portland its trade 
20th Dec., Eng. cols.; Jam-e- , oye : 
Jamshed (28), 26th Dec. With singular ability, devotedness and foresight, 
Eng. cols; Sduj Vartamén We have so often praised the doings of the Trust that 
(95), 25th Dec.; Bombay jt would look as if we were holding a brief for it, To 
Samachar (67), 25th Dec. disabuse, therefore, the minds of our readers that 
we are in any way beholden to the ‘Irust, we read the proceedings of the 
ceremony of the reclamation at Sewree with a critical eye in order that we 
may beable to discover even the slightest flaw or to expose some hidden 
rift in the lute, but all our endeavours in that direction have come to naught. 
The more carefully and critically we read the proceedings, the more convinced 
were we that the Port Trust bad been steering its course in the mid-ocean of 
business without, on the one hand, unduly favouring the Government or, on 
the other, sacrificing the interests of the commercial community. As a 
progressive body, the Port Trust has justified the highest expectations formed 
of that body. As His Excellency the Governor, who laid the foundation stone 
at the recent ceremony, remarked, ‘the Port Trust is building not for to-day 
only, but for the benefit of generations to come,’ and judging from what has been 
done up to the present time, we are led to hope that with the growing industries 
and products of .the country, with the new Docks and reclamations the Port 
‘Trust works can hold their own against some of the largest undertakings of 
the kind in Europe and will, in course of time, excel in magnitude and 
importance even the best of them. The success of such bodies is in a great 
measure due to the man or men at the head of affairs,.......... The Trust Board 
is known more for its silent but solid work than for its erudition and eloquence,”’ 
| ‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘“ The Bombay Port Trust well deserved the con- 
gratulations and praises heaped upon it by His Excellency the Governor on 
Tuesday evening, - It has laboured long and assiduously at its task for over a 
generation, and its patient and honest toil has been well rewarded with a city’s 
prosperity and gratitude.” ‘The Sdxj Vartamdn writes in a similar strain, 
The Bombay Samdchdr compliments the Bombay Port Trust upon its 
inauguration of huge schemes ot ducks and wharves for {he development of the 
trade of the port, but observes that it should be ready at the same time to 
make a much larger contribution towards maintaining the public health 
of the city than it does at present. The paper adds that as the vast 
operations of the ‘Trust necessitate a very large influx of labourers into the 
city from the mofussil, it behoves the Trustees to find accommodation for their 
workmen on a separate plot of land to the north of the island. The paper 
further observes that unless the Port ‘Trust makes some such provision its 
gigantic schemes are likely to add enormously to the difficulty of preserving 
the health and sanitation of the city, ] ees 


37. The Nagpur and Berar authorities first began to persecute the 

national party by passing excessive sentences on those 

_ Protest against the exclu- who were prosecuted for sedition. The Commissioner 

sion of Mr. G.S. Khaparde of Berar has now drawn the sword of persecution even 
from the Amraoti Municipa- ; - 

lity in, Berar. against those leaders, who are beyond the reach of 

Kesart (136), 24th Dec. prosecution. Last week, Mr. Khaparde of Amraoti 


was excluded from the local Municipality by a Gov-_ 


fr.’ Daji ;> Chairman ‘of: the Chanda. 2 
+ of ithat.town: When it is remembered es 
tfOnalist party’ at Chanda, it will be ‘clear why — i 

ir pace by.:order of Government... The — me, 
claimed ‘his Finbharion of persecuting ‘tli@ == § °2 


& 


I 


lity : is that his being a member and Vice- 


ait a 4° 


‘ 


cae gpur authorises the Commissioner to exclude such persons from the. Be 
icipality. Now, it may not becillegal to exclude turbulent members from. . 
‘the Tinicinatity, but is the Corimiissioner himself to deside whether a. person ee 
is turbulent or not? This is a casé of “ giving a dog a bad name and hanging | ee 
him.” The Amraoti Municipality! épposed the official hobby of pulling down | : 
the town, wall, and hence the persebution of Mr. Khaparde. It is an act of — on 
high-handedness on the -part: gf: Government to brand any member as. 


C—— © 


turbulent ”:and then to turn.bimzout of a Municipality. It is most necessary ae 


for the: Amraoti Municipality to stand up against such high-handedness before 
it is too late, as, otherwise, this: new plague manufactured by Government. 
will spread not:only ovér all Beraw and Ndgpur but overrun the entire country. 
As suggested ‘by: the Bengalee, all members of the Amraoti Municipality 
should protest. against the Commissioner’s high-handed act by resigning their 
seats, and.return Mr. Khaparde at the new election. Should the Commissioner 
again exciude Mr. Khaparde. from the Municipality by publishing a notifica- 


tion inthe official Gazette, the people should again elect him. Following the 


exaniple i in the late Mr, Bradlaugh’s case, ‘the péople of Amraoti should main- 
tain this struggle until the officials are discomfited. If the Commissioner's we 
high-handedness be tolerated, not: only will the people lose the right now 

possessed. by them of electing a few Municipal Councillors, but the nationalist : 
party will be subjected to secret persecution throughout the country. | 


SYED SHAMSUDDIN KADRI, 


Oriental Translator to Government. cea 


Office: of the Oriental lr ransiator to Governinent, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st December 1907, 


‘ “Reported in advance, 
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a ‘The reason assigned for Mr, Khaparde’s. ea 
ident “of that body is dan gerous : to public peace and order. The Municipal eee 
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